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BOOK SECOND 


CORINTH 

With the Second Book Paoaanias opens his description of Petoponnese, 
to which he has devoted si* out of his ten books. Beginning with 
Axi'olis he takes the fir-e maritinc divisions or provinces of Pcloponnesc 
(namely Arjpilis, Laconia, Messenia, Elis, and Achaia) in topographical 
order, and finishes with the central and inland province of Arradia. 
Each province has a book to itself except Elis, which has twa The 
present book, though it takes its name (ConnMiUit) from Corinth, deals 
in fact with the whole of Argolis, of which the territory of Corinth 
formed only a small part 

Of modern works which treat fpectally of the gcomphy and topography of 
Pelopoonese the following arc the most iraponant i W. Cell, TAr Itintrary 
Grttft (London,^ l8lo) (in spite of its pretentious title this work contains little 
more than an itinerary of Argolis); U., ttimertury ff Hu M»rta (Lcodon, iSty); 
id., ffarrain* ^ a jaunty in tkt A/orta (Loodem, 1823); W. M. Leake, TrattU 
in lit Morta, in three volumes (Lundnn, 1830); id., Pflt/umutiata (Loodan, 
1846) ; M. E. Pnitinn Bolilaye, Kttitrritt gitfrafUfuti tur la ruima dt la 
Morit (Paris, 1835) (forms pan of the huge work Exjddiliati stienl^f/tu dt Aftr^t ); 
L. Roas, A'tiuu umd Ktiunultn durrk Cric-htnlaud, Enter Theil: Rtiuu im 
Rthfonna (Berlin. 1841); E Curtius, fititpomutut, in two vohimes (Gotha, 
1851-52) j E. Beul^, Etuda tur It P/ltSumlst ; W. G. Clark, Ptltpomuuu 
(fotxfon, 1858); A Philippson, Dtr /'tltfcnuts. PrrrswA tiutr Laudakundt 
jftalagiscitH Cni$tdtag* (Berlin, 1892) (treats of the physical and especially the 
^ogical conlignratioa of the country). Argults is the subject of a monograph 
w A Meliarakcs, rno^a^ia waXmel) Wa rat dpxaio rsv nfui 'A^>aXf4of sal 
(Athens, 1S86I, which deals diiefly with the modem ccucraphv of the 
dhlrict. a -fc 

1. I. That Oorinthos was a son of Zens etc. The legendary 
history of Corinth has been examined by Mr. E. Wilisch (‘Die .Sagen 
von Korinth nach ihrer gcschichtlichen Bedeutung,' Nnu Jahriucker 
fur PUMogie und Padagogik, 1 17 (1878^ pp. 7JJ-746>. In the 
legends he distinguishes three distinct strains, an Ionian, an Aeolian, 
and a Phoenician. According to him, the tonians were the original 
settlers; their mythical representatives arc Theseus, Poseidon, and 
Marathon. The Acolians, he thinks, were aristoemtic immigrants from 
Northern Greece, who domineered over the original Ionian settlers; 
their mythical representatives are Sisyphus, son of Aeolus, Jason, and 
vou III n 
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NeUnis. Lastly, the settlement of Phoenician* on the 

pLa>^ Mde«nh). by lb« folivj of the I, 

kn^ m ha« been observed at Corinth. We are told that Hellotia or 
Hclloti* was an old name for Eoropa, whose connectiim with Phoroicia 
“ d^“tfol. and that Europa’s bone* were carrirf m procession at 
rrJsal of‘•the Hellotia, which was 

rorinth (Athenacus, irv. p. 678 b; Hes>cniu*,r.T. is/vAuyr. > ^ 

Majrmum, r.r. •EXWfo, p. 33 J)- . Accordi^ to 

ir^um U.) kelMin was a Phoenician word meaning maide^ ^e 
S"V origin of the festival .eem to point to a custom ofburning 
children in sacrifice, a* was done by Semitic peoples (s^ the Schol on 
Pindar tVm/. xiiL 56). The story of Medea murdenng her chiWren 
oJwsiblv^refer. a* Mr. Wilisch thinks, to the same custom. Phoe- 
nicLui^the name of a Corinthian mountain (Stephanus ByiantiM, s.v, 
dviinaatoi.), is perhaps another reminiscence of a Phiienician settlement 
. *.. r . ^ On traces of the Phocniaans at Connth *ce 

,n this . and on the early histoiy of 

r**’n^h"i!« iJ *^mdicn w'^Gcschichte von Korinih,’ //ermes, to 

Eumelus was an old Epic p^ of the eighth 
t The stork to which Pausanias here refers 1* supposed to 

of apparently entertained no doubt of us genuineness, 

for he sayrOiat “Eumelus and Acusilaus the historians turned the 
i^s of Hesiod into prose and published them 03 their ow^ produc 
(Strom vi. p. 267, cd. Sylburg, p. 75 '. cd- Pausanias 

IXusSiv 4' I) tLt the h>mn to the Delian Apollo was esteemed the 
ou t Beniiinc worit of Eumelus. For the date of Eumelus see Clement 
^ AlLndria, Strom. I p. 398 . ed. Potter Cp W-J^Hst, 

UtUratMT, p. 79 I E-G. %V il.sch, tWer .ir 
X F.pikm Eumflos (Zittau, 1875); Epicorum urartorum fragmenta, 

1 '^.'when^CiitoUnB waa appointed general of the League etc. 

repeopled by Caesar etc. Carthage and Corinth 
were'reimilt in 44 B-C- (Strabo, xvil p. 833; Appian,/'mtiu 136 ; 
Plutarch. Catsar, 57 ; Dio Cassius, xliiu 50; Ointon, Fash HelUma, 
n 314). Appian says (/.c.) that the colonisation of Carthage, 
ihouch planned by Caesar, was carried out by Augustus after Caesar's 
death and in accordance with CaesaPs directions. On excavations and 
discoveries at Carthage in recent times see A. W. Franks, ‘On recent 
excavauon* at Carthage,' Anhaiohgia, 38 (i860), pp. 163-186; N. 
Davis, CartAai,'e ami hrr rrmains (London, 1861); W. S. W. Vaux, 

• Recent excavations at Carthage,' TraHSMtions of tkt Royal Society of 
UUratur* Second Scries, 7 (1863), pp. 441-473 ! Rcinach ct Babelon, 
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‘Sculptures antiques trouv^ It Carthage,’ Gatette ArvUohgigue, lo 
<1885), pp. 129-143; Vernas, ‘Note sur des fouillcs It Carthage,' 
Refut ArtM/ologiguf, 3'“ Seric, 10(1887), pp, 11-27, iSi-i7a The 
remains of the massive walls of ancient Carthage, about 33 feet thick 
and containing a series of chambers “ resembling those of bomb-proof 
bastions,” were discovered by the French archaeologist Beultl at a 
depth of 56 feet. For an attempted restoration of the walls see Perrot 
ct Chipiez, Histoirt d* I' Art dans PAntiguit/, 3. p. 341 sgq. 

1 . 3. Oromyon. Pauianias now resumes his itinerary at the point 
where he broke off at the end of Book First He is proceeding from 
Megara to Corinth by the shore of the Saronic Gull, and the first place 
to which he comes in the territory of Corinth is Cromyon or Crommyon, 
as it is more commonly spelt classical writers (Thucydides, iv. chs. 
43, 44 i 4 S ; Xenophon, HtlUnua, iv. 4. 13; Plutarch, TAesms, 9). 
The site of Cromyon is now occupied by the little Albanian village of 
H. Theodori, situated just midway ^tneen Megara and Corinth. The 
village stands close to the scasliore in a small but fertile plain, which on 
the landward side is shut in by the lower declivities of the Geranian 
mountains. The distance of the village from .Corinth (t3| miles) 
agrees closely with Thucydides’s statement (iv. 45) that Cromyon was 
distant 120 Greek furlongs (13J miles) from Corinth. At the little 
cha{Kl of St- Theodore beside the sea the French surveyors found 
considerable ruins. Vischer saw foundations overgrown with brush¬ 
wood, and columns and architectural fragments lying about. Built into 
the wall of the chapel b a Greek inscription of the Imperial age, the 
epitaph of a girl Philosuata who died in her fifteenth year (Kaibcl, 
Efngramm4U,t Gratia, No. 463). It was probahly at //. Thtodori that 
Wheler observed the ancient building which he describes as 3 or 4 
yards high and 8 square ; he saw some marble bas-reliefs lying near it- 
Cromjon was a fortified place in antiquity (Xenophon, Htllemta, iv. 4 . 
■ 3 ! Scylax, Periplus, 35), It anciently belong^ to Megara (Strabo, 
viiL p. 380), but as early as the fourth century B.C it had been already 
annexed to Corinth (Scylax, Ptripius, 55; as to the date of this Periplus 
— about 338-335 B.C —see C. Miiller, Geograpki Grata Minorts, i. p. 
xllii. sg.) The present inhabitants of the place regard themselves as 
belonging to the Morea, not to Megara. The name Cram)'on or 
Crommyon is perhaps derived from kramupM, * an onion ' ; but the form 
Crenunyon also occurs in ancient writers (S^’lax, Periplus, 53 ; Pliny, 
M. U. iv. 23 ; Stephanus B)-2antius, siv, Kp<ppi'ttiv). 

See WTreler, Jtunuy, p. 436 tg, j Boblaye, Redurtkei glegraflttguu, ju 35 5 
Pettpeuutiiata, p. 397 ; Curtins, Petifcmutiei, ip. 555; Vischer, Erin- 
nerumgen uuJ Eiudrutke, n. 229 $g. ; W. G. Clark, Al^tauttu, p. 43 tg. s 
t^sian, Getfr, tvrr Crutieulatui, 1. p. 3841 itaedeker,* p. 134; PhiUppaon. 
Ptleptnna, pp. 19, 28. Leake formerly identified Cromyon with Kimta, a 
mMem village with Hal-roafnl houses situated in a valley planted with olives, 
five miles nearer .Megara than U. Thtedtri (Xjolke, Tntctli im the Merea, 3. p. 

307 ry.) 

1 - 3 - sow Fhaea. On this Croroyonian sow, which was said 
to have been the dam of the Calydonian boar, see Plutarch, Theseus, 9; 
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.XpoUodonu, ed. R. Wagner, p. 1 73 : Strabo, viit. p. 380; Stephanus 
Byxantius, s.v. Kpr/i/iiW. Thescns'i combat with it is depicted on 
vases (Journal of HeUtuit Studies, 2 (18S1), p. 61 ry., wi^ pi. x.: 
Baumeistcr's Dtnkmaler, p. 1789), and is the subject of one of the 
sculptured metopes of the so<alled Theseum at Athens (Baumeistet's 
Dtnkmaler, p. 1781). 

1 . 3. the pine-tree. This was doubtless the pine-tree at the foot 
of whi^ the body of the drowned Meliceitcs was said to have been 
washed ashore, Plutarch tells us (Qmust. Cenriv. v. 3. i) that the 
spot was near Megara and was known as the Path of the Fair Damsel, 
because Ino had rushed down it with her child in her arms to plunge 
into the sea. On coins of Hadrian, Marcus Aurelius, and Commodus, 
Mclicertes is represented stretched on the back of a 
dolphin under the pine-tree (Imhonf-UIumer and 
Gardner, .Vum. Comm, on Taut. p. to sq., with pi. 
n i-vl) The crowm of pine-leaves which was at 
first the prize in the Isthmian games was perhaps 
supposed to be made from this particular tree ; for 
the Isthmian g.nmes wxrc instituted in honour of 
Meliccrtes (Paus. i. 44. 8). .Afterwards a crown of 
ric. t.— rstASMoa em celery was substituted, and at a still later time the 
prize was again a crown of pine-leaves. See Plu¬ 
tarch, Quaes/. Comir. v. 3; id., Timoleon, 26; 
SchoL on Nicander, Alex. 605 ; SchoL on Pindar, 
^Virm. Introd. p. 426, ed. Boeckh. 

1 . 4 . the robber Sinis. Cp. Apollodorus, iil 16. 2; Plutarch, 
Theseus, 8 ; Hyginus, Fak. 38. Theseus’s adventure with him Is depicted 
on Greek vases. See O. Jahn, in Arckdologischt Zeitung, 23 (1865), 
p. 21 sqg., with pL cxcv.; W. Miillcr, Die Theseusmetopen vom Tkeseion 
zm A/hen, p. 36 sf.; Journal of Hellenic Studies, 2 (1881), pL x. 1 
Baumeistcr's Destkmdier, p. 1789 ; \V. Klein, Eufkronios,* p. 193 sqf. ; 
Miss Harrison, Anaent Athens, p. cx. sqq. 

L 4. Periphetes. Cp. Apollodorus, iii. 16. 1 ; Plutarch, Theseus, 
8. On representations of this adventure in ancient art see W. M tiller, 
op. cit. p. 46 sg. 
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1. 5 . The Isthmus of Corinth. The Isthmus of Corinth, which 
unites the Peloponnesc on the south to the mountainous district of 
Mcgara and Central Greece on the north, is a low dat neck of land 
about three and a half miles wide at the narrowest part and about 260 
feet high at the lowest point, stretching in a direction from \V.S,VV'. to 
E.N.E. The central part is a fiat tableland, which shelves away in 
steep terraces to the sea on the southern side. Its surface is rugged, 
barren, and waterless; where it is not quite bare and stony, it is mostly 
overgrown with stunted shrubs and dwarf pines, or with thistles and 
other prickly plants of a grey, arid aspect. There is no underwood and 
no turf. In spring some grass and herbage sprout in patches among 
the thistles and afford pasture to docks. The niggard soil, where soil 
exists, is cultivated in a rude, imperfect way, and yields some scanty 
crops, mostly of wheat and barley. But in the drought of summer 
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every green blade disappears, and the fields arc little more than a bare 
stony wilderness swept by whirling clouds of dust. This nigged barren 
quality of *e soil was equally charaaeristic of the Isthmus in antiquitj- 
(Strabo, viiL p. j8a). It seems to have been customary to gather the 
stones from the fields before sowing the seed (Theophrastus, Hist. Plant. 
iii. 20. 5). 


In ancient times ships of small burden were regularly dragged on 
rollers or waggons across the narrowest part of the Isthmus in order 
to avoid the long voyage round Peloponnesc; hence this part of the 
Isthmus was known as the Diolkos or Portage (Strabo, viiL pp. 355, 
380; Hesychius, s.v. MoXnot; .Mela, iL 48; Aristophanes, Tktsmopk. 
648, with the SchoL ; Pliny, N. H. iv. to). The Portage began on the 
cast at Schoenus (Strabo, viiL p. 3 ^*^)! near the modern Kalausaki; its 
western termination is not mentioned by ancient writers, but was probably 
near the west end of the modern canaL We read of fleets of warships 
being transponed across the Isthmus (Thucydides, viii. 7 ; Polybius, iv. 
* 9 » V* lot); for example after the battle of Actium Augustus thus con¬ 
veyed his ships across the Isthmus in pursuit of Antony and Cleopatra 
(Dio Cassius, IL 5), and in 883 A.D. the Creek admiral Nicetas Oriphas 
transported a fleet across it to repel an attack of the Saracens (Phrantres, 
>• 33 . P- 96 ed. Bekker; Zeitsekrift d. Gtstll. f. Enikunde su Brrlin, 
25 (*890), p. 85 sq.) Some remains of the ancient portage, which 
seems to have b^ a sort of tramway, may still be seen near a guard- 
house, at the point where the road from Kalamaki to Corinth crosses 
the northern of the two ancient fortification-walls (see below). 

The lowest and narrowest part of the Isthmus, through which the 
Portage went in antiquity and the modern canal now runs, is bounded 
on the south by a line of low cliffs. Along the crest of these cliffs may 
be traced the remains of an ancient fortification-wall stretching right 
across the Isthmus from sea to sea. It b built of brge blocks laid in 
fairly regular courses, and is flanked by square towers which project 
from the curtain at regular intervals of about too yards on the north 
side, showing that the wall was meant to protect the Corinthian end of 
the Isthmus against invasion from the north. The wall docs not e.xtend 
in a straight line, but follows the crest of the cliffs, wherever this natural 
advantage presented itself The best presen'ed portion lies immedi¬ 
ately to the cast of the Isthmian sanctuary (see below); here the wall is 
about 33 feet high and 8 feet thick. On the west the waU ended in a 
square fortress, standing on the shore of the Gulf of Corinth about three 
quarters of a mile to the south of the canaL The foundations of this 
fortress still remain under masonry of a later date. About a hundred 
paces north of this fortification-wall there are traces, at least on the 
eastern side of the Isthmus, of a less massive wall running parallel to 
the former but on lower ground. 

At what period this double line of fortification was constructed across 
the Isthmus is not knowm, but from the regular style of masonry the 
work.seems to belong to the best era of Greek history. Herodotus tells 
us (viiL 71) that at the time of Xerxes’s in\-asion (480 U.c) the Pelo¬ 
ponnesians, on learning of the destruction of Leonidas and his men at 
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Thcnnopylae, Assembled by thousands at the Isthmus, and «^rkmg 
without intennission day and night built a wall right across the Isthmus. 
But from the haste with which this «'all was erected, and the materials 
(stones, bricks, wood, and sand) of which it was constructed, we may 
infer with CoL Leake that it was merely a temporary field work such as 
has often been thrown up in Greek warfare. Neither Thucydides nor 
Xenophon alludes to any line of defence as having impeded the marrh 
of troops across the Isthmus in the wars at the end of the fifth and the 
beginning of the fmirth century I1.C. But Diodorus relates (xv. 68) that 
in 369 ILC the Athenians, Lacedaemonians, and their allies essayed to 
bar the Isthmus against Epaminondas and the Boeotians by construct¬ 
ing a palisade and deep trenches fiom Cenchreae to Lechaeum. But 
Epaminondas stormed their lines and cut his way through. At the 
time of the Gallic invasion in 279 B.C. the Peloponnesians seem to have 
meditated fortifying the Isthmus by a wall (Paus. vii. 6. 7); and in 
253 A.D. under the emperor Valerian the project was revived and carried 
out at a time when an invasion of the northern barbarians was expected 
(Zosimus, i. 29). The wall was repaired by Justinian towards the close 
of the sixth century A.D., and again by Manuel Palaeologus in 1415 
(Phrancics, L 33, p. 96, ecL Bckkcr). 

See Doilwell, Tear thrmtgi Grtttt, 2. pp. 184, 186 <y.; Leake, TnmU in tkt 
Mar^ 3. pp. 286-288, 296-30S: BoUaye, Rtciunkts gltgrafki^nti, p. ^ rf. ; 
Curthn. I'^rfvniutm, I. pp. 12-15, 27 xy.; a/., 2. pp. 545-547, 596 ly.; VUcher, 
FrinntniHgtn nnd Einjrmkt, pp. 230-233; Bunian, Gngr. v. Critrk. 2. p. 18 ; 
Monreaux, in GnittU Arxkiokgniut, to (1885), p 212 ly. ; Baedeker,' p 242 ty.; 
Gnid$-J*ttnne, 2. p 2cx> xy.; A. I’hilippaon, ‘ Der fsthmos von Korinth,’ JUituknfi 
J. Gtull. /, EnitunJe tn Btrlim, 25 (1890), pp 1-98 (an elaborate description of 
the physical, especially the gcotogi^ featnres, of the Isthmus); U., Ftleftmut, 
pp. 28-30 


The ancients varied greatly in their estimate of the breadth of the 
Isthmus. Scylax (Pcriplns, 40), Diodorus (xL 16), and Strabo (viiL 
PP- 334 f 335 ) Pttt the breadth at forty Greek furlongs, Lucian at twenty 
furlongs {Hero, 1), Philostratus at twenty-six furlongs (JT/. SopM. ii. t. 
10), Pliny (A'’. N. iv. 10) at five Roman miles, Mela (ii. 48) and Sotinus 
(vil I 5, p 64, ed. Mommsen) at four Roman miles. The estimates of 
Philostratus, Mela, and Solinus are most nearly correct. .According to 
the French Survey the exact breadth at the narrowest point is 5950 
metres (Boblaye, ReckmAes, p 37, note t). The length of the modem 
canal is 5857 iryptres (Philippson, in Zeitschrift d. Gesrlt. f. ErJkundt 
sM ReHin, 25 (1890), p 13). 

1 . 5. Oenchreae - Ledtaeom. Cenchreae was the port on the 

eastern, Lechaeum the port on the western side of the Isthmus. On a 
bronte coin of Hadrian the two harbours are represented as nymphs 
turned opposite ways, each holding a rudder. On a bronze coin of 
Septimius Severus they are personified as reclining male figures, one of 
them bolding a rudder, the other an anchor. See Imhoof-BIumer and 
Gardner, Num. Comm, on Paus. p 15, with plates C xL, G cxxxtv. 

1. 5. He who attempted to turn Peloponaese into an island etc. 
In antiquity the plan of cutting a canal through the Isthmus of Corinth 
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was entertained at various times by Periander (Diogenes Laertius, i. 7. 
99), Demetrius Poliorcctes (Strabo, I p, 54; Pliny, N. H. iv. to), 
Julius Caesar (Pliny, ; Suetonius, JuUuSy 44 ; Plutarch, Caesar, 58 ; 
Dio Cassius, xliv. 5), OUiguIa (Pliny,/^.; Suetonius, 31}, and 

Herodes Atticus (Philostiatus, Vit. Svfh. il i. 10) ; but the only man who 
actually set about the work was Nero, to whom Paosanias here alludes 
without mentioning bis name. A great multitude of soldiers and 
prisoners, including apparently 6000 Jews sent by Vespasian from Judaea, 
was assembled at the Isthmus, and operations were begun with much 
solemnity, apparently about the end of 67 A.D. The emperor himself, 
after chanting hymns in honour of the marine deities, set the example 
by giving a few strokes with a golden pick-axe, which the governor of 
Greece formally handed to him. Then the multitude fell to work in 
earnest, the soldiers turning up the eanh and the prisoners hewing at 
the rocks. A beginning was made on the western side of the Isthmus, 
but excavations had been carried for a distance of only about four 
furlongs, when they were suddenly suspended in consequence of evil 
tidings which Nero received of conspiracies at Rome and disaffection 
among the armies of the West. See Suetonius, A'erv, 19 ; Pliny, M H. 
iv. 10; Lucian, Nero, 1-5 ; Philostratus, Vit. Apollon, iv. 24; Dio 
Cassius, Ixiii. t6; Josephus, Bell. Jml. iii. 10. 10; Hertrbcrg, Gtsek. 
Grieckmlands unter der Herrsekaft der Romer, 2. pp. 115.119. 

Nero’s excavations, visible in the time of Pausanias, were still to 
be seen down to a few years ago, when they were effaced, at least in 
great part, by the excavations ft>r the new canal, which follows exactly 
the same line as Nero's. Mr. Gerster, the French engineer who super¬ 
intended the making of the new canal, has thus described the nature of 
the soil and the traces of Nero’s works. 

“ At this point the Isthmus of Corinth is composed of three quite 
distinct parts. (1) On the side of the Gulf of Corinth is a plain com¬ 
posed of sand and alluvial soil for a distance of ij kilometres. (2) 
Next, for a distance of 4 kilometres, is a hill, the mass of which is 
composed of sand and tertiary marl, the whole covered by a layer of 
conglomerate 2 or 3 metres thick. (3) Lastly, on the shores of the 
Gulf of Acgina, is a small plain, 600 metres wide, where the sand is 
covered by alluvial soiL 

“The works of Nero, which follow a perfectly straight line, consist 
of two cuttings, the depth of which varies from 3 to 30 metres, and the 
breadth of which at the two extremities of the line is 40 or 50 metres. 
The western cutting is 3000 metres long; the eastern 1500. 

** In the interval which separates the two cuttings, on the bock of 
the hill, are two rows of shafts, arranged in parallel lines and in the 
same direction as the length of the canaL" 

The western cutting was carried first for 1200 metres through the 
sand; then for about 600 metres the layer of conglomerate had been 
cleared away. The whole of the western cutting is bordered on both 
sides hy heaps of excavated soil, sometimes 20 metres high and visible 
from a distance on the plain of the Isthmus. The eastern cutting is 
carried through the alluvial soil, but stops at the conglomerate schist. 
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See B. Gereter, in BulUtin dt Corr. HtlUmqut, 8 (1884), p. 339 
tq .; also Monceaux, in GiattU ArchFptogiqut, 10 (1885), p. 313 sq. 

Thus Pausanias's statement that Nero's excas-ations were not pro¬ 
longed into the rock is true of the eastern but not of the western cutting. 
This seems to show that he had seen the eastern but not the western 
side of the Isthmus, and this would be natural enough, since journeying 
from Mcgara to Corinth by the Scironian pass (I 44. 8), Cromyon (ii. 
I. 3), and the Isthmian sanctuary (il 1. 7 sqq.) he must has-e kept along 
the shore of the Isaronic Gulf. The rock to which he refers is the 
conglomerate<overed eminence in the centre of the Isthmus. The 
shafts which were sunk in this central part face each other at a distance 
of 40 to 45 metres from the axis of the canal. They are about 40 metres 
1131 feet) deep and were intended, Mr. Gerster thinks, as soundings to 
determine the slope of the hills. The same authority estimates that the 
mass of soil displaced must have amounted to 500,000 square metres, 
and that the work must have occupied 5000 or 6000 men for three or 
four months. The excavations may have been continued after Nero’s 
departure, perhaps until his death in the following year (68 A.D.) See 
Mr. B. Gerster, op. til. p. 331 sq. ; and on the traces of Nero's cutting 
see also Leake. Trtri'tU in Ike MoreJ, 3. p 300 sq .; Fiedler, Rtist, 
«. P- S 35 W- 

The modern canal was begun in 1881 and was opened for naviga¬ 
tion in 1893. There arc no locks on it. See Baedeker,* p. 343 ; 
Guide-Joanne, 3. p 30 i ; Philippson, in Zeilschrift d. GtstU. f. Erdkunde 
su Btrlin, 35 (1890), p 11 sqq. 

1 . 5. to dig through the promontory of Mimatt. Mimas is a 
mountainous peninsula in Ionia, to the north of Erythrac. Alexander’s 
design’ is mentioned by Pliny (.V. H.y. 116), who says that Alexander 
intended to cut through a plain seven and a half Roman miles wide, “ in 
order that he might Join the two bays and surround Erythrae and 
Mimas with water." Some modern writers bold that the Isthmus which 
Alexander proposed to cut through was not the one at Erythrae, but 
the neck of land further east, from Claromenae on the north to Teos 
on the south (Dtoysen, Cesckiekte des fMlenismus, L t. p 303 ; H. 
Gaebler, Erytknu (Berlin, 1893) p 15, note 3). This was the view 
also of Chandler, who thought that he discovered here some remains of 
the canaL He says : “ The Isthmus appears as a wide pleasant valley, 
and the land being mostly level we could discern across it the blue tops 
of the island Samos . . . Alexander the Great, to render the com¬ 
munication easier, ordered that a navigable cut should be made through 
the plain here ... A dike or canal running up the \-aIley is a monu¬ 
ment of that attempt, which foiled, when the workmen came to the 
rock. We passed it over a bar of sand at the mouth" {^Travels in 
Asia Minor* p. 84^. It appears that the people of Erythrac were 
grateful to Alexander for his good intention ; for inscriptions prove that 
he was worshipped at Erythrae, and that his priesthood was an office of 
high dignity down to the age of the Antonines. See Moro-crov cut fitfiXto- 
ffiJjrij njs iv ttvyytkunji <r\oAi)s, I. (Smyrna, 1875) P- ; 

Dittenberger, Syliogt Inscr. Grate. No. 370, p. 540 with the note. 
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1 . 5. The CnidUns began to dig through their isthmna etc 
This «'as when the Persians under Harpagus were ovemining Ionia. 
Sec Herodotus, L 174. 

1 . 6. Poseidon had a dispute with the Sun etc This legend is 
told also byr Dio Girysostom {Or, xaxviL voL 1. p. 296 ed. Dindorf), and 
is alluded to by Lucian {Dt saltatione, 42). Cp. Paus. iL 4. 6. 

1 . 7. a theatre and a stadium. The remains of both theatre and 
stadium may still be seen a short way south of the fortihcation'Wall 
described above, and very near the sanctuary of Poseidon (see below). 
The ruins of the theatre, consisting of rough stones, mortar, and a mass 
of small pebbles, lie in a small ravine or hollow about I 50 yards west 
of the sanctuary. Leake obsened the substruction of the cavta or 
tiuitifon'um and some traces of the stage The building seems to have 
been of Roman date Mr. Monccaux thinks t(Mt the Creek theatre was 
on the slope of the same low hill, but higher u^ See Leake .l/orru, 3. 
p. 286; Weicker, Tagthuck, i. pw 166 Curtius, Ptiop. 2. p. 542; 
Ileuld, £tuJts tur U PHoponniu, p. 4 11 jrg. ; Dursian, Gfpgr. 2. p. 21; 
GaxetU ArchMogiqut, 10(1885), P- 208; Baedeker,* p. 242. The 
stadium occupied a dell between two spurs of a hill to the south of the 
sanctuary of Poseidon. The torrent which formed the dell and was 
doubtless diverted or carried underground when the stadium was made, 
has now resumed its old course and broken through the semicircular 
end of the stadium. Some foundations of the wall which supported the 
rectilinear end of the stadium still exist From this wall to the upper 
end Leake measured 650 feet The area of the race>course is filled 
with broken pieces of pottery and overgrown with tufts of wild thyme, 
sage, and lentisk. Some of the marble seau to which Pausanias refers 
are still in their places, hidden under a screen of brushwood. See 
Leake kforta, 3. p. 286; W. G. Clark, Ptloponnesus, p. 49 tq ,; Mon- 
ceaux, in GaiHte ArdUologique, to (t885), p. 207 sq. 

1 . 7 > the sanctuary of the god. The Isthmian sanctuary or sacred 
enclosure occupies the angle of a natural plateau situated about half a 
mile south-west of the eastern end of the canal It formed a fortifica¬ 
tion as well os a sanctuary, being enclosed on all sides by a wall llanked 
with square towers. The walls and towers are in ruins, but enough 
remains to enable us to trace the plan of the sacred enclosure, which is 
tliat of a very irregular pentagon. The western and northern walls are, 
roughly speaking, straight and at right angles to each other ; but the 
south-eastern wall is in the shape of a crescent curving inwards, and it 
is joined to the western and northern walls respectively by shorter walls 
on the south and north-east The north and north-east walls form part 
of the great fortification-wall which stretches across the Isthmus (sec 
above, p. 5). The distance for which the Isthmian wall coincides with 
that of the sanctuary is about 220 yards. The greatest length of the 
sacred enclosure from south-west to north-east is about 360 yards. The 
French conducted some excavations on the spot a few years ago and 
made out three gates, one on the west side, one on the south side, and 
one at the north-eastern angle. Mr. .Monceaux, the French archaeolo¬ 
gist to whom we owe an account of these explorations, thinks that the 
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nortb-cast gate, which he calls the Triumphal Gate, is of the age of 
Augustus. The style of the architecture, according to him, points to 
this date. Moreover it is improbable, as he justly remarks, that the 
Corintliians would have opened one of the gates of the sanctuary on the 
side of the enemy, outside the line of fortification. A paved road runs 
through this gateway, and in the pavement the ruts made by the chariot- 
wheels are deeply marked. Within the sacred enclosure, opposite the 
north.e.-ut gateway, stands the Byzantine chapel of St John. No 
foundations or wails of ancient Greek masonry have yet been discovered 
within the sacred enclosure; so that we cannot say in which pans of it 
the temples of i’oseidon and I'alaemon respectively stood. But Mr. 
Monceaux is inclined to suppose that the temple of Poseidon occupied 
the site of the chapel of St. John. Pausanias, coming from 
Cromyon, would naturally enter the s.-u:red enclosure by the nonh- 
e^t gateway, would pass up the paved way, bordered by the row of 
pine-trees on the one side and of sutucs on the other, to the temple 
of Poseidon; and the temple of Palacmon, which he says (c. 2. 1) was 
on the left, would thus occupy the eastern angle of the sacred enclosure, 
to the south of the paved way. This arrangement agrees moreover 
with the position in which tlie architectural fragments (triglyphs, drums 
of columns, etc., see below, pp. 11, 14) have been found. For all the 
fragments of the temple of Palarmon have been discovered to the left of 
the paved way ; but none of the fragments of the temple of Poseidon has 
been found here, they all lie to the north, the west, and the south. Mr. 
Monceaux would assign the enclosing walls of the sanctuary, as well as 
the north-east gate, to the ^e of Augustus. Leake sa)^ that the wall 
“ was of the most regular kind of Hellenic masonry externally, but filled 
up with rubble between the casings." Sec .Monceaux, ‘ Fouillct et 
rechercbes archfologiques au sanctuaire des jeux Isthmiques,* Caaette 
ArcUehgi^ue, 9 (1884), pp. 373-385, 353-363 ; id. to (1885), Pp. 
305-314, 403-4t3: Clarke, T’rmr/r, 3. p. 751 Leake, Mona, 3. 

pp. 386-396; Wclckcr, Tagthuch, i. p. 166; Curtius, Pth>poHntsoj, a. 
PP- 540-544 ; Vischer, ErinnerungtH und Eindrmke, p. 357 zg.; \V. 
G. Clark, Peloponntsus, pp. 47.49; Bursian, Gtogr. 2. p. 30 sg. ; 
Baedeker,* p. 242 sg. ; Guidt-Jmnne, 2. p. 198 sgg. 

1. 7. a row of pine-trees, most of them shooting straight np 
into the •• To judge by the present condition of the soil, the only 
conifer which we can cot^eivc to be native lo the Isthmus is tlie pinui 
manhma, whose fresh juicy green is the lost rerruiining ornament of the 
rocky coasts of Greece. Firs {Fickten) are not found south of the Thes¬ 
salian mountains” (Curtius, Ptlop. 2. p. 543). This species of pine, 
where it grows by itself on rocky ground, is generally stunted ; but 
where a number of them grow together in suiuble soil, the stems are 
straight and strong, sometimes too feet high and 3 or 3 feet thick 
(Fiedler, Reiu, t. p. 512). Thus, as Curtius has pointed out (Pelop. 2 . 
P- 595)1 Pausanias remarks upon the unusually straight, high growth of 
this row pines in the Isthmian sanctuary. His words (to itoAA^ is 
erft'. oi^v otfIxopto) have sometimes (as by Leake) been interpreted to 
mean that the pines were •* planted for the most part in a straight line.” 
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But against this interpretation it may be said that (i) the nx>rds thus in¬ 
terpreted are an otiose repetition of the preceding vtf^vnvftiva 
irroij(oi<; and (2) the usage of Pausanias is in favour of taking uvi/xoi'ra 
of hcighL Cp. iii. 17. 1 oiTuv ^ cV Ty roAct Xotjuuv Kol aXXoty, rh 
/idAicrra n prreupov ot’o^^uioriv oxpi^iroXiv. v. 13. 9 rh M 

roC Pbtfiav rh iriprnii' c$ Soo koL cucocriv dio^Kci Tn^$. vL 2 1. 6 
Xoifxn (irriv drt/KMV ri o^ii, viii. 24. 7 Kivapurvot rnjivKairiv cs 
TixroProv wj/ovt di-yjKoto-at werr* <ctA. Cp. also iv. 30. 3 ifuvto'i ovk 
Jf •vtfv iji’^TTo, (LAAa « Tt ri ^vpa l‘irt<TTp{<f* ktX. 

On the difTcrent kinds of conifers in Greece, see Neumann und 
Partsch, Phytikaliu-he Geegrapku vom Griechtnlaitii, 366 sqq .; and on 
the pines of the Isthmus in particular see A. Philippson, in ZeiUchriJt 
d. Gesell. f. Eriikunde zu Berlin, 3 $ (1890), p. 74 tq., who states that the 
only species of pine which now grows on the Isthmus is the Aleppo pine 
or Pintu kaltpensit Mill. 

1 . 7 * the temple, which ia not very large. The French excava¬ 
tors found a good many fragments of the old Doric temple of Poseidon, 
including triglyphs (in a very dantaged stale) and drums of columns. In¬ 
stead of twenty dutes, which is the usual number for Doric columns, these 
columns had only sixteen flutes, a mark of high antiquity. The breadth of 
the flutes varies from .29 metre at the base to .23 metre near the capital 
The inferior diameter of the columns was 1.48 metres, the superior 
diameter 1.33 ** which gave to the shafts a decidedly conical form.” The 
height of the drums varies from .80 to .90 metre ; seven or eight of them 
would go to the column. “To judge by the proportions of the flutes 
and by comparison with the ancient buildings of Sicily and Italy, it may 
be held that the height of the columns in the temple of Poseidon at the 
Isthmus was 4| times the diameter of the base, i.e. marc than 6| 
metres. The erection of the temple should be assigned to the middle of 
the sixth cimtuiy B.C. ; it is certainly later than the temple of Corinth of 
which the remains are still standing; but it is older than some of the 
ancient temples of Sicily." The drums had been sawn from top to 
bottom and employed in refiairing the enclosing 
wall of the sanctuary. Ail those now visible were 
discovered in the foundationsof the northern, western, 
and southern walls, none of them in the eastern. 

See Monceaux, in Giueile Arrk/ologiqne, 9 (1884), 
p 358 rg. The temple of Poseidon is represented 
on coiiu of Ceta, from the evidence of which it 
nuiy'bc inferred that the temple “was not peripteral 
but either prostyle or amphiprostyle ; and we may — TXMn.x or 

even regard it as probable tliat the temple wras im«ooi< *t uth- 
tetrastylc." On these coins Tritons are represented “*•'* 
standing over the angles of the gable, in accordance oo»"nT 
with the description of Pausanias, whose statement that Tritons “stand 
upon the temple" means that they stood as aeroteria, Lt. over the 
angles of the gables. See Irtthuof-Dlumer and Gardner, Num. Comm, 
on Pans, p 16 and pi D xlix., D I 

1. 7- The images - were dedicated in my time by the 
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AthenUn Herodea. Stcphoni {Compu Remiu (Si. Petenbur];} far 
1870-1871, p. 127) dtought that by dedicating at the Isthmian sanc¬ 
tuary a statue of Poseidon, the divine president of the Isthmian games, 
Herodes .-Xtticus purposely challenged comparison with Phidias’s statue 
of Zeus, the divine president of the Olympic games, at the Olympic 
sanctuary. This comes out, he hedds, in the £ict that the statues set 
up b>' Herodes Atticus were of the same material (gold and ivory) as 
Phidias's statue of Zeus, but it is especially proved by the &ct that the 
birth of Aphrodite from the sea was represented on the base of 
Poseidon's statue as on the base of the OljTnpic Zeus. Sec Pausanias, 
V. 11. 8. Stephani enumerates (o/. rf/. p. 129 jf.) the surviving 
works of ancient art in which he believes that the artists copied the 
relief on this statue of Poseidon. Philostratus in his life of Herodes 
Atticus (P/V. SopA. iL 1.9) mentions the colossal statue of Poseidon, 
the statue of Amphitrite, and the dolphin of Melicenes, among the 
votive offerings dedicated by Herodes at the Isthmus. 

1 . 8. the boy Palaemon is erect on n dolphin. On coins of 
Marcus Aurelius, Antoninus Pius, and Severus, Palaemon is represented 
standing on a dolphin. See Imhoof-Blumer and Gardner, M/m. Comm. 
OH Paus. p. 11, and pL B is. Palaemon was the name which Melicertes 
received when he b^me a sea-deity (.Apollodorus, iii. 4. 3 ; H>-ginus, 
Fab. 2 ; Ovid, M/lam. iv. 542). 

1 . 8. sculptured in relief. The Greek is cwci/iyairTo, the verb 
regularly used by Pausanias in this sense. Cp. Schubart, in PkiMogus, 
24 (1866), pp. 581-587; U. Schaarschmidt, ZV eiri pr/upoiitioms 
apud Pauhiniam pcritgttam vi ct ush, p. 26 ryy.; Fraenkcl, De verbis 
potioribus ^uibus opera slatuaria Graea notabt/nl, p. 39 sq. 

1 . 8. the Sea holding up the child Aphrodite. On personifi- 
cations of the sea in ancient art sec Adolf Gerber, in Fleckeiscn’a 
JaArbucker fur elass. Pkiloi., Supplem. 13, pp, 366-269; Roseber’s 
LexikoH, 2. pp. 2079-3081. On Aphrodite os sea-born see note on v. 

1 1. 8. 

1 . 8. the Nereids. The belief in the Nereids still exists in full 
force among the modern Greeks, though the conception of them Itas 
been generalised to include n>'mphs of all kinds—n}'mphs of the 
mountains, trees, springs, etc. ns well as $ca-n)’mphs. They are believed 
to be beautiful and gay, fond of the dance and song. They are clad in 
white gannents, decked with roses and other dowers. They cany off 
children, and if they find a man sleeping at noon (especially a summer 
noon) bcskle a spring or a river, or under the shadow of a tree, they 
maim him or drive him mad. There are at this day people in Greece 
who believe themselves to be descended from the Nereids. Uflferings 
are made to the Nereids of milk and honey. In Zacynthus offerings of 
sweetmeats, etc are made to them at noon or midnight at spots where 
three ways meet. In many pans of Greece there are special places 
where it is customary to deposit offerings for the Nereids; for example, 
a hollow under the Museum Hill at Athens, the source of the Cephisus 
at Cephisia in Attica, and a rocky eJeft in the bed of the Ismenus at 
Thebes. See B. Schmidt, Das Volksleben tier SeugrieeheH, pp. 98-130; 
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C Wachsmuth, Das alU GritthenlaMd im ntutn, pp. 29-33, 53-3$ ; 
J. T. Bent, The Cyclades, p. 13 sgq.\ Lucy M. J. Garnett, The svcmcnef 
Turkey, 1. p. tji sgq. Cp. note on U. 3. 7. The root trf the word 
Nereid perhaps sun-ives in the modem Greek name for water, suro (cp. 
Phrynichus, EcL 29 ; Etymol. Magnum, p 597 L 43 sqq.), but this is 
doubtful. See Classical Eetdew, 8 {1894}, pp too sq., 398 sq. 

1. 8. some people have dedicated precincts to them beside 
harhonrs etc. Cp iiL 36. 7. The connection of Achilles with harbours 
is shown by the foct that two harbours are known to have derived their 
names from him, the harbour of ,‘Kchilles at Tacnarum (Pausanias, iiL 
25. 4) and the harbour of Achilles at Scyros (Bursian, Gevgr. 2. p 391). 
On Achilles in his relation to the sea cp RoschePs Lrxikon, 1. p ;8 sqq. 
ScaligcPs view that in the first sj'llabic of Achilles and Achelous we have 
a root signifying water, as in the Latin aqua, is accepted !»>• Welcker 
(Griech. GotleHekre, 3. p 46), but discountenanced on philological 
grounds by G. Curtius (Criech. Etym? p. 119), who thinks that in 
Greek this root must have taken the form op, as in Messafnoi which is 
equivalent (he thinks) to Methudrioi, ‘ the people over the water.' Cp 
Lobeck, Agtaophamus, p 953 ; Roscher’s Lexikon, t. p. 65. 

1. 8. Doto has a holy sanctuary at Gabala. Ooio was a Nereid 
(Honter, //. sviii. 43; Hesiod, Tkeog. 248; Apollodorus, L 2. 6). 
Gabala was a town on the coast of Syria, mentioned by Hecatacus 
(.Strabo, jtvi p 753 ; Stephanas Ryzantius, s.v. VafJaXa ; Pliny, A'.//, 
v. 79). Cp Reland, /'aiaes/fna, p 784 sq. 

1. 8. the robo by which-Eriphyle was bribed etc. .\t her 

marriage Harmonia received from her husband Cadmus the present of a 
robe and of a necklace, the latter a work of Heplutcstus. Wltcn the 
Epigoni were about to march against Thebes they were told by an oracle 
that they would be victorious if led by Alcmaeon. Alcmacon was un¬ 
willing to go to the war, but his mother Eriphyle was induced by the 
bribe of the robe which had once been Harmonia's to persuade him to 
join the expedition. She had, ten years before, been bribed by the 
present of the necklace to send her husband Amphiaraus to his doom, 
by obliging him to join the first expedition against Thebes. According 
to Apollodorus, the fatal robe and necklace were finally dedicated by 
Alcmaeon's tons at Delphi See Apollodorus, iiL 4 2, 6 $ 2, 7 ^ 3, 6. 
As to the necklace see also Paus, v. 17. 7 ; viil 24. S sq.; ix. 41. 2-5. 

1. 9- laTionrs of ahipa. A marble tablet found at Kertch in the 
Crimea in t88o is inscribed with a dedication in Greek “to Poseidon 
saviour of ships and to Aphrodite mistress of ships ” (Ilocrtiowvt atta-lytif 
•cat ’Af^poSiTj) yafapxlki). The dedicator was an admiral Pantaleon. 
The epithets, as appli^ to Poseidon and Aphrodite, are not known from 
other sources. See Siephani, in Compte Rendu (St Petersburg), 1881, 
P- «34 tq. 

“ The sons of Tyndarcus " are of course Castor and Pollux. Sailors 
in antiquity gave the name of Castor and Pollux to a double light (of 
electrical nature) which appeared on the masts or sails of a ship during 
a storm. The two lights were a sign of safety, but a single light was 
known by the name of Helen and was regarded as &tal. In the middle 
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ages and in modem times such tights have been known as the fire of Saint 
Elmo or Saint Telma My friend the late W. Robertson Smith informed 
me that the name Telmo resembles a Phoenician word meaning ‘ twins.* 
See Pliny, /V. //. ii. tot ; Diodoms, iv. 43; Seneca, A'a/ur. Quaeit. 
i. I. 13 ; Lucian, Dio/. Dfontm, *x%n. a ; Ovid, Fas/i, v. 720; Plutarch, 
De diftet. orac, 30; Th. Henri Martin, in Reiiu AnkMogigur, N. S. 

13 (1866), pp. 168-174 ; Sebillot, Ugtndts, iroyaticti et suptntitioHi tU 
At mtr (Paris, 1886), a. pp. 87-109. Similar lights »ere frequently ob- 
ser\ed shining on spear-heads in antiquity (Pliny, /.c.; Seneca, A^. J 2 > »• •• 

14 ; Martin, oA p. 171); and it is said that Cossacks, riding across 
the steppes on stormy nights, see such lights flickering at their lance- 
heads (i’otocki, Voyagts dant let steps tfAstnikkaM et du Caneate, 1. 
P- ' 43 ). 


2 . I. a temple of Palaemon. The temple of Palacmon is repre¬ 
sented on coins of Marcus Aurelius, Lucius Verus, Ceta and Caracalla. 

From these representations (Fig. 3] it appears that 
the temple was circular and of tlie Ionic order, with 
dolphins as ornaments on the rooC On the coins 
Palacmon is sometimes represented lying on a 
dolphin in the temple. This is probahly a copy 
of the tcmple-sutue. See Imhoof-Ulumer and 
Gardner, Alum. Comm, on Paut. p. 11, and plate 
B xL xiL xiiL; K. O. Muller, H.tndhuth d. 
Ankaeol. d. Kunst (ed. 1878), p. 323. Near 
the Roman gate at the north-east comer of the 
isthmian sanctuary, the French excavators found 
many drums of Ionic columns with twenty-four flutes. The height of 
the drums varies from .7a to 1.05 metre. “The depth of the flutes 
(.05 metre), but especially the breadth of the fillets (.015 metre), and 
the form of the capitals recall the most ancient Ionic style." Mr. 
Monceaux is of opinion that these drums belonged to the temple of 
Palaemon. He discovered also numerous fragments of very aircient 
circular architraves and cornices. See Gazette Arekiologique, 9 (1884), 
p. 362. 
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2. I. the shrine. Philostmtus says that when Palacmon (.Melicertes) 
was landed on the Isthmus by the dolphin, the earth opened to receive 
him, at the command of Poseidon. Moreover Poseidon bade Sisyphus 
sacrifice to Palaemon. Sisyphus obeyed and sacrificed a black bull 
See Philostrotus, I mag. it 16. 


■^e sanctuary of Palaemon at the Isthmus is mentioned in an 
inscription which was copied by Wheler at Corinth {Journey into Gntee, 
p. 438), but has since been traiufcrrcd to V'erona. The inscription 
mentions other buildings which are not mentioned by Pausanias. It 
rKords how Publius Lictnius Priscus Juventianus, who held the office of 
high priest for life, erected or repaired various buildings at the Isthmian 
sanctuary. He built lodgings for the use of the athletes, who assembled 
from all parts of the world to take pan in the Isthmian game.s. He 
restored also the fiillowing buildings: the sanctuary of Palaemon (tA 
nuAatporiov), with its decorations; the place where sacrifices were 
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offered to Palaetnon (rh imyitrr^tov), and its sacred entisnce; tbe 
altars of the Paternal Gods (twi' rarpimif ffewr), with their encinsnre 
and fore-temple ; the rooms in which the athletes were examined (toxs 
iyKfUTxjpioxs oucouf) ; and the temple of the Sun, together with its statue, 
and enclosure. He erected at his own expense the enclosure of the Sacred 
Grove Itpas ydwTft) and trithin it the temples of Demeter and 
Proserpine, Dionysus and Artemis, together with their statues, 
ornaments, and fore-temples. He repaired the temples of Abundance 
{Euelfritt) and Proserpine, the sanctuary of Pluto, and the steps and 
substructions which had been dilapidated by the effect of eartliquakes 
and time; and he dedicated a colonnade at the stadium, together with 
arched chambers and their decorations, for the use of the superintendent 
of the Market. See Leake, Aferra, 3. p. 294 sg .; C. I. G. Na 1104. 

Of the places mentioned in this inscription, the sanctuary of Pabemon 
is doubtless the temple of Palaemon mentioned by Pausanias, and the 
stadium referred to is no doubt the one he mentions and in which the 
Isthmian games were performed. The place of sacrifice (irayum’ipxar) 
with its sacred entrance is most probably the shrine {ajylum) memtioned 
by Pausanias (see below). The altars of the Paternal Cods iiuy liave 
included the altar of the Cyclopes which Pausanias mentions. The date 
of the inscription is uncertain. Boeckh (on C. 1 . G. No. 1104) thinks 
that it is not earlier than tbe time of Hadrian or the Antonines. I’erliaps 
then, as Leake inclined to suppose, the works mentioned in it were not 
executed until after the time of Pausanias. 

The word translated ‘shrine’ in the present passage is aJy/um 
(Mirror). By lufytum Pausanias seems genei^ly to has-c meant, as here, 
an underground chamber, whether natural orartificiaL Sec viL 27, 2 ; ix. 
39. 10-13 ; X- 3*- t3-i8. In two passages (v, 1. 5 ; x. 33. n) there is 
nothing to show whether the adytum was subterranean or not. Kobertson 
Smith thought that “ the adytum, or dark inner chamber, found in many 
temples both among the Semites and in Greece, was almost certainly in 
iu origin a cave " (Rrligion 0/ the Semites? p. 200). He held that the 
adytum was identical with what the Greeks called megaron, a word which, 
as applied to a sacred chamber, he identified with the Semitic magkar^ 
‘ cave.* Pausanias, however, seems not to use adytum and megaron as 
cquivaIcnL See Index, s.v. ‘megaron.* 

To the south of the Isthmian sanctuary, on a bill which dominates 
tbe stadium, ten minutes from the mad which leads to Old Corinth, arc 
the remains of an ancient town cut in the rock. The plateau where the 
remains exist has a mean height of 300 to 350 feet. The eastern side 
of the plateau, for a space rf about three quarters of a mile in length 
by 300 yards in width, is covered with the remains of houses, streets, 
and staircases, cut out of the rock. Mr. .Monceaiu thinks that these 
are the lemains of Ephyra, the primitive city of the Isthmus, and the 
predecessor of Corintk See Gaxette Arthdologique, to (1883), p. 402 
sgg, ; Cuide-Joamne, 2. p. 198 sq. 

2 . 2. the gniTes of Sisyphne and Neletu. In 1890 there were 
discovered on the Isthmus of Corinth two prehistoric barrows, which 
Mr. P. Kastromcnos, the discoverer, took to be the tombs of Sisyphus 
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and Neleas (Arntruan Journal of AtrkiUology, 6 (1890), p. 563). The 
graves nf Sisyphus and Xeleus may have belonged to the class of secret 
graves, on the preservation of which the safety of the state was believed 
to depend. See note on i. 28. 7, ‘the tomb of Oedipus.’ 

2 . 2. The Is thmian games. They were celebrated every second 
year in spring, not, as has sometimes been maintained, at midsummer. 
Sec Thucydides, viiL 7.9 ; G. F. Unger, * Der Isthmientag and die 
Hyakinthien,’37 (1877), pp. 1-42; Nissen, in Rktinixlus 
Museum, N. F. 42 (1887), p. 46 s^, 

2. 3. the Great Eoeae. This poem was attributed to Hesiod 
(Paus.in. ix. 31. 5). Cp. Kallunann, ■ Hesiod's pryoXoi 'Hoim bei 
Pausanias,' Rheinisches Museum, N. F. 39 (1884), pp. 561-565. It is 
a question whether the Great Eoeae was or was not identical with, or 
formed part of, the poem called the Catalogue of If'amem. See Clinton, 
East/ HeUenici, l. p. 382 sqq. ; \V. Christ, Gexh. d.griecA. Utteratur, p. 74 
tq. ; Ep/eorum Graecorum fmgmenht, ed. KinIccI, pp. 90 sqq^ 135 sqq, 

2 . 3 - Lechaeum. Lechacum was the port of Corinth on the Gulf 
of Corinth (Pl’my, ;V. //. iv. 12, who calls it Lecheae). It was united 
to Corinth by two walls, each about twelve furlongs long, in which there 
were gates (Strabo, viii. p. 380; Xenophon, Helleitica, iv. 4. 712). In 
393 B.c. the Lacedaemonians pulled down part of these walls in order 
to have a free passage for their army northward (Xenophon, Helleniea, 
iv. 4. 13). Lechacum contained a sanctuary of Aphro^tc with a ban- 
queting-hall atuched to it (PluUirch, Sept. Sap. Com-tv. 2), and there were 
ship-sheds beside the harbour (.XenojAon, Helleniea, iv. 4. 12). At the 
beginning of our era the population was small (Strabo, U.) Travellers 
from Rome to Athens seem to have landed in Lechaeum, crossed the 
Isthmus on foot, and then taken boat to Piraeus; at least this was the 
way by which the love-sick Propertius proposed to journey to Athens, 
hoping there in the study of art or literature to forget his love (Propertius, 
iv. 21. 19277.) Lechacum has now wholly disappeared, lu harbour 
is nothing but a shallow lagoon surrounded by dre^ sand dunes. But 
traces of the long walls which united the port town to Corinth can still 
be discerned ; and there are remains of three moles running out into llie 
sea, at one of which Bursion found the pedestal of the statue of a Roman 
proconsul, Flavius Hermogenes. See Leake, Morea, 3. p. 234 ; Boblaye, 
Reckerches, p. 37 tq. ; Curtius, Peloponnesos, 2. p. 536 27.; \ 1 scher, 
Erinnerungen umi Eindrucke, p. 266; Bursian, Geogr. 2. p. 18 27.; 
Meliarakes, Ftwypai^'a WpyoAiOov, p. ti2. The existing traces of the 
Lrag Walls to Lechaeum ore described by Mr. Skias in rTpajcriKa 
ryt ’XpxaioXoyuc^ 'Eratptas for 1892, p. 116. 

2 . 3. * temple of Artemis. The image of Artemis in this temple 
appears to be represented on bronze coins of Septimius Severus and 
PlautiUa. The goddess is portrayed as a huntress in a temple. But the 
image thus represented is cleariy not the archaic wooden image 
mentioned by Pausanias, but a later statue such as the Greeks from the 
Wth centUTT onwards sometimes set up in temples in place of older 
images, which were, however, retained in the b.-ickgrottnd. See Imhoof- 
Blumcr and Gardner, A'um. Comm, on Pans. p. 18, with pL D Ixviii. 
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2 . 3. Oenchreae. Ccnchrcae, the port of Corinth on the eastern 
skle of the Isthmus (Strabo, t-iiL p. 380), retains its anricnt name in the 
form Ctckriait, though the place has shrunk to two poor cottages. 
Even in Strabo’s time it was merely a village beside the harbour. The 
spacious bay is protected on the north and south by projecting head¬ 
lands ; on the east it is open. The boundary on the south b a line of 
steep heights; on the north the hills recede fimher, leaving a stretch of 
flat land between them and the sea. On the landward side rues a broad 
ridge ; the numerous foundation-walls on it prove that here stood the 
port-town. Beside the bay there are many remains of antiquity, includ¬ 
ing a long row of massive blocks of stone, the remnant of a quay which 
ran along the inner side of the harbour. On the other sides of the bay 
moles jut out into the water; they seem to have been intended partly to 
divide the harbour into separate basins, partly to sers'e as breakwaters 
sheltering it seaward. Pausanias’s brief description of the port-town is 
well illustrated by a coin of Antoninus Pius. On the obverse the port 
of Ccnchreae is represented as a semicircular basin enclosed between 
two promontories; on the extremity of each of 
these promontories is a temple ; and in the sea at 
the entrance of the harbour there b a statue of 
Poseidon standing with a dolphin in one hand and 
a trident in the other. See Imhoof-Blumcr and 
Gardner, A’nm. Comm, on Paus. p. 17, with pL 
D lx. Combining the information derived horn 
this coin with Pausanias’s description we infer that 
at one extremity of the harbour there was a temple 
of Aphrodite, and at the other extremity sanctuaries 
of Aesculapius and Isis, and that at some inter¬ 
mediate point a mole running out into the harbour 
supported an image of Poseidon. See Dodwell, Tour, 

3. p. 194 jg.; Leake, Mona, 3. p. 234 xg.; Curtius. Ptloponfusoi, 2. 
P- S 37 •t?-; Vbcher, Erimurungrn und Eiudnuke, p. 266 jg.; Philipp- 
son, in Zrituhrift d. GtstU. /. Erdiunde xu BtrEn, 25 (1890), p. 95. 

2 . 3. a bronxe image of Poseidon. 0 h some Corinthian coins (Fig. 

5) Poseidon b represented standing naked with 
a dolphin in one hand and a trident in the other, 
“ a flgure well adapted for execution in bronze and 
for a statue of great sire." As Poseidon appears 
in exactly the same attitude on the Corinthian 
coin which represents the harbour of Ccnchrcae 
(see preceding note), we may safely infer that the 
image of Poseidon on all these coins b a copy 
of the one at Cenchreae, which Pausanias mentions. 
The image would seem to have been of colossal 
size, and was therefore probably set up after the 
restoration of Corinth in 44 B.C. ; for if it bad belonged to the old city, 
the rapacious Mummius would hardly have spared such a mass of 
metal. See Imhoof-Blumer and Gardner, Num. Comm, on Paui. p. 
>7, writh pL D Ixi. IxiL IxiiL 
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2 . 3. the bath of Helen. “ The bath of Helene U found at a 
mile to the southw-ard of the port of KikkrUi [Cenchreae], near a cape 
forming the termination of the ridge which borden the Isthmus on the 
sooth, and which, at the western end, is separated from the Acro- 
corinthus by a ra%-ine watered by a small river. The cape separates 
the bay of KtkMriH from that which takes its name of Galatdki from a 
village near the shore. The water of the both of Helene rises at such 
a height and distance aboi’e the sea, that it serves to turn a mill in its 
passage. The water is tejnd as Pausanias has remarked*' (Latake, 
Morea, 3. p. 335 sq.) “The stream that issues from the rock forms 
a deep bath 5e\eral }-ards above the level of the sea; the water is 
beautifully clear, rather saline, and in a small degree tepiil liutead of 
(ailing immediately into the sea, which, according to Pausanias, was 
originally the case, it is diverted from its original course by ditches, and 
a large mill is turned by the rapidity of its current, which, after a course 
of a few hundred yards, enters the sea near a round promontory " (Dod* 
well. Tour, 2. p. 195). The neighbourhood is hence called Afulos, ‘the 
mill ’ (Curtius, Ptloponntsos, 3. p. 538). Cp. Clarke, Trax'th, 3. p. 760 ; 
Roblaye, Rtcktrchtt, p. 39. Fiedler {,Rriu, 1. p. 245 sq.) found the 
temperature of the water only 3 Reaumur, and therefore denies that the 
water can be called warm. On the other band he testifies to the 
brackish character of the water ; for he observed sea-anemones growing 
in it, such as he never observed in any other spring. Mr. Philippson 
describes the spring as both salt and tepid fPele^nius, p. 33 sq.) 

2 . 4. a groTe of cypresBes named Craneom. In this grove there 
was a gymnasium, which was frequented by Uit^enes the Cynic; it 
was here that Diogenes was visited by Alexander the Great, whom he 
requested to stand out of the sun (Diogenes Laertius, vL 3. 77 ; Dio 
Chrysostom, Or. vi voL i. p. 66, ed. Dindorf; td.. Or. viii. voL i, p. 
144; id.. Or. i*. vol. i. p. 15a ; Lucian, Quomodo kill, conscrib. 3 ; 
Timaeus, Ltxicon, s.x>. Kpavtbv; Plutarch, Altxander, 14). It seems 
to have been the fiivnurite suburb of Corinth (Plutartdr, De esUio, 6), 
and was famed for the serenity and purity of its air (Theophrastus, Dt 
cautit plant, v. 14. 2). Crowds of ^hionablc loungers assembled here 
about noon, and the place swarmed with women hawking fruit and 
cake (Alciphron, £pist. iiL 60). The suburb is mentioned also by 
Xenophon {HHltnica, iv. 4. 4). Cldttling was disposed to place the 
“ parkdike suburb" of Craneum (the name of which 
he derives from ir/njti; a fountain or water-basin) 
in the neighbourho^ of the spring called ‘the 
bath of Aphn^ite' (sw below, note on Pirene, 3. 2). 
See C. Cottling, • Die Quelle Pirene auf Akroko- 
rinth und das Kraneion unterhalb Korinth,' Artkao. 
logiuke Zeitung, 2 (1844), pp. 326-330. 

2 . 4 - a precinct of Bellerophon. On copper 
coins of Corinth we find Bellerophon and his steed 
Pegasus represented in various ivays. One of them 
may perhaps reproduce a suiue which stood in the 
See Imhoof-Blumer and Gardner, Num. Comm, on Pans 
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p. 13, with pL C xxv-xxjt. One of these coins (Fig. 6) shows ndlero- 
phon watering Pegasus at the foot of the acropolis. 

2 . 4. Black Aphrodite. The Black Aphrodite of Corinth is men* 
tioned by Athenaeus (xiii. p. 588 c). See also Pausanias, viii. 6. $ ; 
ix. 27. 5. At Delphi there was a small image of the Sepulchi^ 
Aphrodite ('A^poficn/ beside which the dead were invoked 

to come and partake of the libations offered to them (Plutarch, Quart/. 
Rom. 23). Holwerda is inclined to regard the Black Aphrodite as a 
goddess of the grave, like the Venus Libitina of the Romans, and he 
regards as probable the view of Engel that there was an Aphrodite Fury, 
like the Demeter Fury of Thclpusa (Paus. viiL 25. 4), comparing 
Hesychius, 'Epo't'w* 5 aipwv KaTa;^ 9 (>i'ios ^ ’A<(ipo 5 irt/« ciSuAov (Hol¬ 
werda, Dit altea Kypritr in Kuntt umi Cuitus, p. 56 sg.) 

2 . 4. the graT6 of Lais etc. Polcmo is the authority for the 
statement that Lais was buried in Thessaly. According to him her 
grave was beside the Peneus and was surmounted by a water-pot carved 
in stone, the symbol which marked the grave of an untnarri^ woman. 
See Athenaeus, xiiL p. 589 ab; SchoL on Aristophanes, Plutui, 179; 
Plutarch, Amatorius, 21 ; Polcmo, Frag. 44, ed. Prcllcr. The name 
of her Thessalian lover is variously given as Pausanias (Athenaeus, l.c.\ 
Eurylochus or Aristonicus (SchoL on Aristophanes, t.t.\ and Hip- 
polochus (Plutarch, /.r.) The authority for the statement that t-sis was 
buried at Corinth seems to have been Timaeus; cp. Preller on Polemo, 
Fr,tg. 44. Of the two epitaphs of Lais which have 
been preserved (see next note) the one recorded by 
Suidas would seem to be more appropriate to her 
tomb at Corinth. On Corinthian bronze coins be¬ 
longing to the period of independence and also to 
the age of Septimius Severus and (leta, the monument 
of Lais Is represented as a lioness standing over a 
prostrate ram on the top of a Doric column (Fig. 7). 

The head on the obverse of the coins may be cither 
Aphrodite or Lais herself. See Imhoof-Blumer and 
Gardner, Num. Comm, on Paus. p. 19, with pL E Ixxiv. btxv. IxxvL 

2 . s- another tomb - wMch claims etc. The verb is 

Cp. i. 27. 4 ; vL 19. 6. In Greek sepulchral and dedicatory inscriptions 
the dead person or the thing dedicated is often represented speaking 
in the first person, “1 am so and so,” “So and so dedicated me." 
Examples are too common to be cited. Often also in sepulchral 
inscriptions the tomb itself or the headstone is introduced as spicaking, 
“ I am the tomb of .Myrrina, who died of the plague," “ 1 am a head¬ 
stone on the tomb of Xenareus, the son of Mixis," etc. See Kaibcl, 
Epigrammata Graeca, Nos. It, 181, 474, 574, *603, 625, *648, 665. 
679 i 843 ; Rochl, /. G. A. No. 344 ; (^uer, Drltcius Inter. Grate.'* 
Na 426: Roberts, Greek Epigraphy, Nos. 49, 96, too, 127 c, 158 d, 
237 b. A Creek elegiac inscription at Rome, which marked the grave 
of a race-horsc, is composed in the form of a dialogue between the 
headstone and a passer-by. “ Marble headstone, whose grave are 
you?" “The grave of a fleet horse" etc. (Kaibel, op. cH. No. 625). 
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The inscription of the Thessalian tomb of Lais is given by Athenaeus 
(xiii. p. $89 b). It is not written in the tirst person; but on the other 
hand in the epitaph of Lais which Suidas (r.*'. lUcpi/i^) has preserved, 
the tomb is represented speaking in the first person— 

Aa£8' woAriJrtv ri’f«ivoio KoptvOov 

nti/njn/s Ari’KUF iftaiSporlpav Ai^la&ui'. 

“ I contain Lais, a dtiicncss of well-girt Corinth, a woman brighter titan 
Pircnc’s limpid drops." 

2 . 6. the city. Strabo visited Corinth soon after it had been 
rebuilt by the Romans, and he described its situation and extent lie 
says that it occupied a level tableland close to the northern foot of the 
AcnvCorinth, tlie mountain-citadel of Corinth. The city was 40 Greek 
furlongs or about 4^ miles in circumference, and was surrounded by a 
wall whcre%-er it was not protected by the Acro-Corinth. The Acro- 
Corinth was also encompassed by the wall, except where the mountain 
was too steep to admit of it The entire circuit of the dty and the 
Acro-Corinth together was about 85 Greek furlongs or about 9| miles 
(Strabo, viii. p. 379). The number of slaves at Corinth is said to have 
been 460,000 (Athenaeus, vi. p. 372 b). Diogenes the Cynic praised 
the summer climate of Corinth ; the breezes from the sea on both sides 
cooled the air, and the mighty shadow of the Acro-Corinth was a pro¬ 
tection from the glare of the sun (Dio Chrysostom, Or. d. vol. 1. p. 96, 
ed. Dindorf). TTie account which Mr. I’hilippson gives of the climate 
of Corinth is less favourable. He says: “ In summer the sea winds, 
which sweep freely over the Isthmus, bring some refreshment. On the 
whole the atmosphere here is almost never at rest, neither in summer 
nor in winter. In winter frightful stomrs rage from the west, creating 
a surf on the shore of the Isthmus hardly less heavy than on coasts that 
face the open sea. In summer the sea wind blows for days together 
so strongly, especially in New Corinth, that it becomes a regular plague. 
It drives before i} whirls of dust and clouds of sharp sea-sand, covering 
everything with a yellow layer" (Zdlschrift d. Gts. f. ErdkuntU xu 
BerUtty 25 (1890), p. 64 Jy.) 

The site of ancient Corinth is a spacious rocky plateau, about 300 
feet above the level of the sea, at the northern foot of the Acro-Corinth. 
On its northern edge this plateau falls away steeply to a second lower 
terrace, which extends tow.-irds the sea. Some renutins of the ancient 
city-walls may still be seen. See Curthts, Peloponiusos, 2. p. 523 jy.; 
Vischer, Erinntrungtn und Eindrutkt, pp. 257, 262. 

2 . 6. adorned with red paint. Painted statues are mentioned by 
Pausauias elsewhere. Thus he describes two images of Dionysus both 
painted vermilion (vii. 36. 11 ; viil 39. 6); a statue of Dionysus, made 
of gypsum and painted (ix. 32. 1); and a wooden image of Athena 
adorned with paint and gilding (viii. 26. 4). See Schubart, in Nrut 
JaAriucMer/. PhiM. und Paedagog. 109 (1874), p. 28 sg. The face of 
the sutue ot Jupiter on the Capitol at Rome was painted vermilion on 
festival days, and one of the first duties of the censors was to contract 
for the painting of Jupiter's face. Roman generals in celebrating their 
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triumph had their (aces reddened with vermilion in imitation of the ted- 
faced stalue of Jupiter. Pliny says that in Ethiopia the chiefs and the 
images of the gods were paint^ red. See Pliny, N. H. xxxiiL 111 iq., 
XXXV. 157 ; Servius on Virgil, EcL \t. 22, x. 27; Isidore, Origines, 
xviil 2. 6. The stone gods of the Gonds were smeared day and night 
with red ochre by the priests {Panjai Notes ttmd Queries, 2 (1885), p. 
127). The images of HanumAn are always smeared with vermilion 
and oil (Monier Williams, Religious thought and life in India, p. 22t). 
Amongst the .Marias of the Mardlan hills the stone which represenu 
the goddess of small-pox is dabbed with red paint (Proceed. R. Geogr. 
Soc. N. S. I (1879), p. 380). On the Loango Coast (Africa) the idol 
Chikokko was painted red by the priests, when they desired inspiration. 
*• The emblem of Kissongo by which oaths arc taken among the 
Kimbunda is (according to Magyar) smeared with red paint instead of 
with blood, just as in India and elsewhere the idols are often smeared 
with red paint instead of with blood " (Bastion, Die deutsche Expedition 
an der Loango-Kuste, 1. p. 270). It is a very common custom among 
peoples of many lands to smear the blood of a sacrifice upon the idol. 
See Tijdschrift v. Indische Tiial- Land- en Volkenkunde, 26 (1880), p. 
152; A. Bastian, Atlerlei aui Polks- und Menschenkunde, I. p. 2t3 
sq. ; Blumcntritt, * Der Ahnencultus und die religioscn Anschauungen 
der Malaien des Philippinen-Archipels,’<f. Wiener geogr. 
Gestll. 1882, p. 174 (cp. p. 203); jessen, De Finnorum Lapponumque 
Norwegicorum religione pagana, p. 47 (bound with Lcemius, De iMp- 
ponibus Finmarchiae, etc. Copenhagen, 1767) \ Yule, Cathay and the 
u-ay thither, 2. p. 555 note; Gmelin, Reise durch Sibirien, 2. p. 214 
sq. : Mount, Royaume du Camdodgr, I. p. 43t ; Bouche, La cite des 
Esclaves, pp. too, 120; E. Rae, The White Sea peninsula, p. 142 ; 
Fr. Kunstmann, ‘ Valentin Ferdinand’s Beschreibung der Serra Leoa,’ 
Abhandl. d. histor. Classe d. him. Bayer. Akad. d. Wissen. 9 (Munich, 
1866), P-133: Garcilasso de la Vega, Royal Commentaries of the FVtrar, 
Pt. i. bk. i. ch. 11; Wellhausen, Reste arabischen Heitientumes, pp. 50, 
113 ; A. B. Ellis, Tihi-speaking peoples of the Gold Coast, pp. 23, 50, 
51, 52 ; Cieza de Leon, Second Part of the Chronicle of Peru (Hakluyt 
Society, 1883), p. 95. Sometimes the blood of the victim is specially 
smeared on the idol’s face. See Kunstmann, op. cit. p. 131 ; Rae, op. 
cit. p. I JO; Labat, Utthiopie Oecidentale, I. p. 250. Sometimes again 
the blood is applied specially to the idol’s mouth. See Sahogun, 
Histoire gIn/rale des ehoses de la Noirvelle Espagm, p. 185 ; Voyages 
au Nord, 8 (Amsterdam, 1727), p. 414 sq. ; Gmclin, op. cit. 2. p. 476* 
Again, savages often smear their own bodies, and especially their faces, 
with the blood of their slain or wounded enemies. foum. Royal 
Geogr. Soc. 27 (1857), p. 305 ; Ross Cox, The Columbia River, 2. p. 
336 ; Lafttau, Moeurs lirr sairoages Amiriquains, 2. pp. 277, 288, 
304; Chateaubriand, Veyagr en Am/rique (Paris, Michel Levy, 1870), 
p. 213 ; Junghuhn, Die Battaldnder auf Sumatra, 2. p. 33a ; Labat, 
op. at. 2, p. 292. There are various other occasions on which savages 
smear themselves with human or animal blood. Thus the Wood of the 
sacrifice is sometimes smeared on the worshippers as well as on the 
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idol : Bometimcs the worshippers also drink the blood. See Douche, 
op. at. p. too; Vtyijgrt <tw Kord, lx. ; Labat, op. at. I. p. 2$o; id., 
3. p. 342 ; Spencer St. John, Life in the fomts 0/ the far East, 1. p. 

1 79. For other occasions on which sa>'ages smear themselves with 
blood sec Munxinger, Ott<^ritanische Studien, p. 310; Acosta, History 
of the Indies (Hakluyt Society), 2. pL 373; W. Robertson Smith, 
Kinship and marriage in early Araii>t, p. 1 53 rf.; Ellis, Polynesian 
Researches, i. p. 390 ; Edmund Spenser, I’iew of the slate of Ireland, 
p. 101 (in Morlcy's Ireland under Elisabeth and fames /.) ; A statict 
Researches, 4. pp. 77, 78, 79 i Axara, Ftyages darts lAmlrique 
Mlridionale, 2. p. 136. The red paint with which savages often 
stain their bodies may sometimes be a substitute for blood, though 
oftener perhaps it is merely ornamental. Cp. Herodotus, iv. 191 ; 
Valerius .Maximus, n. i. 5 ; Schefier, Lapponia, p. 335 ry.; S. Hdame, 
Journey to the Northern Ocean, p. 335. 'Fhe red paint with which 
images of the gods are often smeared (see above) may in many cases 
be a substitute for blood. 

2 . 7. getting up into a tree. According to Euripides (Bacchae, 
1064 sq.) and Philostratus {Imag. L 17) the tree was a pine-tree; 
according to Theocritus (xxvi. 11) it was a masticb-tree. The pine-tree 
was especially sacred to Dionysus (Plutarch, Quaest. Comiv. v. 3). 

2 . 8. a lanctuary of aU the gods. There was a pantheon at 
Athens, built by Hadrian (L 5. $; L tS. 8); another at Omcac in 
Argolis (ii. 35. 6); another at Marius in Laconia (iiu 33. 8); and 
another at Messene (iv. 33. t). 

2 . 8. a water-basin. The Greek is which in Pausanias 

appears generally to mean a conduit, cistern, or artificial water-basin, 
sometimes open and sometimes roofed. Sec i. 4a I itrrt 81 Iv rg 
rnXti tcfnivti, ami tnfuaiv i^tayirrp . . . t^v K/nji^r ^yiSovn 

ivtaa Kat Koopov Kat Is ru uXrjBas Twv Kiuviifr dias d^iav itai vSup is 
airijv pti. ii. 3. 3 Kdcarpi/rai Si 9 kiStp nal trxirooypeva 

lerriv ohnjpara amjXalois Kurd Tarrd, £v Tu i<S«>p is Kpnjnjy 
vrntdpov pti. ii. 3. 5 Kpifvas Si eoAAnl piv dra rgv vtSAlv Ttroitjimt 
raaav, drx di^ddrov ^oi*rds tn^MTiv vSaTos ... Bias Si pakum d^ia 
9 rapa rd dyoApa tS rijs 'AftriptSos, nal o lUkktpotfidmjs hrarri, kui 
rh t<S<iip oi &t orkfjs ttnrov pel rot) niyyoirov. ii. 27. 5 ttpiirg re 
ip 6 <^ Kai Koapf rtf Aoiiry Bias iL 27. 7 ikvrpor ttpiirtjs is o 

ri v&up irvAAcycnu atfuai rh itc tow fftow. ii. 35. 3 Kpt]vas Si njv piv 
a^toSpa 7 )^ouTtv dp;|faiav, is 8i aiVijr ov ^vepws rh idup Karcuriv, 
cwtAcisroi 8c ov* ov wore, oid’ tl vdvrts xoTu/Juvres vSpevtovrai i^ oitiJs' 
ri/v 8* ijpwv rrroigKoatv, orapa 8c itrrt Tip Xivpiip Acipwv, dBtv pci 
ru w8wp is avrrjr. x. 4. I and x. 1 3 . 6 tdwp Kitrcp^dpcvov is Kpijiijv. 
However he seems occasionally to use <tpo)ni as equivalent to tryppi 
•a spring.’ Sec viil 16. i ; ix. 10. 5. But perhaps even in these 
cases be really distinguished between the spring and the masonry which 
enclosed it. 

2 . 8. Apollo Bumamed Clarian. Cp. viL 5. 4. 

2 . 8. Hennogenes of Cirthera. This artist appears not to be 
mentioned dscwhere. Brunn (Gesek. d griech. Kunstler, i. p. 533) 
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is inclined to assi}^ Hennogenes to the period of Greek frccdoni; 
but one of his grounds for so doing seems to rest on a misunderstanding 
of the words of Pausanias, u. 2. 6 ra roXAa aiVws’ hrl ok/i^ 
twott'i&if Tyt ampov, which Brunn appears to understand of the period 
prerious to the destruction of Corinth by Mummius. 

3 . I. a temple of Octavia. On Corinthian coins of Augustus 
Liria, and Tiberius there are representations of the fai;ade of a temple 
which bears on the frieze the inscription CAESAR, AUGUSTUS, or 
GENT. lULI. Again, on Corinthian coins of Tiberius and Agrippa, 
Julia, Livio, or Octavia is represented seated, holding sceptre and patera. 
•• It would seem probable from comparison of the coins that the temple 
described by Pausanias as that of Octavia was really 
of the Gens Julia. The seated lady holding sceptre 
and patera may be copied from the statue in this 
temple. In details it exactly resembles the 6gure on 
the coins of Tiberius commonly called Livia, but more 
probably standing for a personification of the Gens 
Julia. Such a personification would naturally take the 
features of one of the imperial ladies, Livia or Julia or rio. t—Twun-m or 
Octavia. If in the Corinthian temple the cultus- 
statue represented the Gens Julia in the likeness of 
Octavia, then it would be very natural for any visitor to suppose tlwt 
the temple was dedicated to Octavia" (Imhoof-Dlumer and Gardner, 
A'um. Comm, oh Pans. p. 22, with pi. E xciv.) In the collection of 
Baron Roger there is a fine cameo portrait of Octavia engraved on a 
sardonyx. It is figured in Caxtttt ArcUologiqtu, 1 (1875), pL 31 ; cp. 
the remarks of Dc Witte on it, pp. I2l<t24. 

3 . 2. the road that leads to Lechaeum. In 1892 Mr. Skias, 
conducting excavations at Corinth on behalf of the Greek Archaeological 
Society, found two ancient roads leading north from the site of ancient 
Corinth to Lechaeum. Both roads reuin many pieces of the ancient 
pavement, composed of large quadrangular blocks of stone, and arc 
lined on both sides by countless graves both of the Greek and Roman 
periods. One of these roads is probably the one which, as we learn 
from Pausanias, led from the market-place to Le¬ 
chaeum. Mr. Skias thinks that here and in § 4 
Pausanias is speaking of two separate roads both 
leading from Corinth to Lechaeum ; but this seems 
to be a mistake. See IIpottrotA Tt/s 
‘Eraipt'af for 1893, p, 1 13 sqq, 

3 . 3. a portal etc. On copper Corinthian 
coins of Domitian, Hadrian, Antoninus Pius, Com- 
modus, and Marcus Aurelius a gateway is repre- 
nc. ^ — nxrrAL o» j^jitcd surmounted by a four-horse chanot; it is 
nmi^ probably the portal described by Pausanias. On 

the coins of the three latter emperors the gate¬ 
way is triple, that is, there are three openings in it. See Imhoof- 
Blumer and Gardner, Num. Comm, on Pays. p. 32 , with pL F xeviL 
xcviiL xeix. c. On other Corinthian copper coins of Impcnal date 
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mentioned by I’ausanias. See Imhoof* Uluiner 
and Gardner, E’um. Comm, on Pans. p>. 33, with 
pi. F d. dL 

3 . 3. Pirene. Pausanios differs from Strabo in 
his identification of the spring Pirene. For whereas 
Paiis anias pbiccs Pirene on the road leading from 
the market-place to Lechacum, Strabo (viii. p. 
379) places it on the Acro-Corinth, just under the 
summit This latter spring is described by Pau- 
sanias below (it J. iX where he mentions that some 
people regarded it as the true Pirene. The lower spring which he him¬ 
self took to be Pirene is now known as ‘the bath of Aphrodite.* It 
issues just below the steep northern edge of the broad terrace on which 
the old city of Corinth stood. Here the rocks curve round in a semi- 
cirde and overhang so as to form grottos under their beetling brows. 
From these rocks, overgrown with moss and rank creepers, the clear 
water bubbles and trickles in copious rills, which nourish a rich vegeta¬ 
tion in the open ground through which they flow. The grotto, which is 
alwa)’s fresh and cool, commands an uninterrupted view over the Gulf to 
the mountains beyond. Here in the days of the Turkish dominion the 
bey of Corinth had his gardens, where he led a life of Asiatic luxury. A 
marble staircase still leads from the grotto to the terrace above, on the 
edge of which stood his seraglio. All is now ruin and desolation. 
A few pieces of ancient columns of green and white streaked marble 
mark the site of the seraglio. The spring is 
frequented only by washerwomen, and its streams 
water only vegetable gardens and orchards. But 
the water is as sweet as in Pausanias’s time, and 
the grottos under the overhanging ledge of rock 
are doubdess “the chambers made like grottos’* 
of which he makes mention. See Leake, Morta, 

3- p. 343 sf. ; Fiedler, Rfise, 1 . p. 341 xy.; G6tt- 
ling, * Die Quelle Pirene auf Akiokorinth und das 
Kroneion unterfaalb Korinth,' 

AnMaalogisfAo Ztitung, 3 
(•844)1 PP. 346-3305 Vischer, Erinnfmngm und 
Eindrikkt, p. 363; Curtios, Peloponnssos, 3. p. 
536 sq.\ Bursian, Gtogr. 3. p. 16. According to 
Gfittling (/.r.) the water of the spring leaves an 
ochre-like deposit, and he suggest^ that this may 

_ have given a colour to the bronze which, as Pau- 

nc. iL-nnsKs <C<». remarks immediately, used to be tempered 

■•TTHiAM ciwsy. by being plunged into the spring. 

On Corinthian coins of the empire Pirene is 
portrayTd as a seated nymph, her left hand resting on the rock, her 
right hand holding a pitcher; on some of them (Fig. 11) a snake is 
represented standing erect behind her; on others (Fig. 13) Pegasus is 
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represented drinking at the fountain in front of her. As the figure of 
Pirenc is repeated without variation on the coins of several reigns, it 
is probably copied from a statue which adorned the spring. See 
Imhoof-BIumer and Gardner, Num. Comm. <m Paus. p. 13, with pL 
F cv. evL cviL cviii On tlie mythical connexion of serpents with water 
see note on ix. to. 5. 

3 . 3. geta its colonr. The Creek is ^ a x-r wB ax. The addition of 
I'-rh ToS CSttTos toi'tou shows that fiaimiTdai cannot mean merely “ is 
dipped in" the water, as Prot Curtius {Pelop. 3 . p. 530) appears to 
take it. On the colouring of bronze in antiquity see K. O. Muller, 
ArcMol. d. Kumit, § 306, and cp. the preceding note. 

3 . 3. Oorinth has no bronze of its own. “ Some will have it that 
there was copper ore in the ncighbouriiood of Corinth, and that from 
this ore the Corinthian bronze was prepared. 'Ihe ancients, however, 
only mention that here copper was coloured and bronze monu&ctured: 
they do not say that copper was here smelted from the ore. There is 
no slag found in the neighbourhood of Corinth, and no ancient mines 
are here known to exist. Yet they could hardly have vanished without 
leaving a trace" (Fiedler, Rrist, I. p. 342). 

3 . 4. a aeat^ figure of Hermes in bronze : beside him stands a 
ram. This group is represented on Corinthian 
copper coins of the reigns of Marcus Aurelius, 

Lucius Vents, Caracalla, and Severus Alexander. 

Hermes appears (Fig. I3) seated on a rock, 
holding the caduceus in his left hand, while his 
right rests upon a ram which stands beside 
him. On a coin of the reign of Antoninus 
Pius the same group is represented, but enclosed 
within a distyle temple. See Imhoof-Ulumer and 
Gardner, Num. Comm, oh Paus. p. 33, with pi. 

F cx. cxL 

3 . 4 Homer Bays in the Qiad. See //. xiv. 490 ry. 

3 . 4. a story told of Hermes and the ram. The story is perhaps the 
one mentioned by Clement of Alexandria,ii. 1 5, p. 13, ed. Potter. 

3 . 5. Eiiryclea, a Spartan. This is probably the Eurjeles whom 
Strabo mentions (viu. p. 363) as a contemporary of his own and the 
leading man of Lacedaemon. He appears to have been a persoa 
of profuse and extravagant habits, and of a turbulent and dangerous 
character, smooth, supple, and insinuating in address, but false and 
treacherous at hean. After enriching himself by false accusations at the 
court of Herod in Judaea, he used his ill-gotten gains to stir up sedition at 
Lacedaemon, on account of which he was finally driven into exile. Sec 
Josephus, Anh'guit. xvi. tat; id., Bt/l. Jud. i. 36 ; Strabo, viiL p. 
366. A statue of his son Gaius Julius Lacon was set up by the con¬ 
federacy of the Free Laconians (C./. G. Na 1389, cp. Na 1390), 

3 . 5. the stone which is quarried at Croceae. See iii. at. 4 note. 
The stone is green porphyry. 

3 . 5. the water whi^ the Emperor Hadrian brought from Lake 
Stymphalns. As to Hadrian’s aqueduct sec viiL 33. 3 note. 
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3. 5- Artemis - Bellerophon etc. On a Corinthuui coin of 

Caracalla’s reign, Artemis is represented seated on a rock, holding a 
bow; in front of her, Bellerophon mounted on Pegasus is slaying the 
Cbhnacra <Imhoof-Blumer and Gardner, Num. Comm, am Paus. p. 24). 

3 . 6. Olaace. >M»cn Jason was about to wed Glatice, Medea, 
jealous of her rival, sent by the hands of her children a wedding-robe 
(or, according to Hyginus, a golden crown) as a wedding present to 
Glauce. But she had previously smeared the robe with baleful drugs; 
and when the bride put it on, she burst into flames and perished 
(Euripides, Afedea, 1136 sgq. ; Apollodonis, L 9. 28 ; Diodorus, iv. 54 ; 
Hyginus, FaS. 25). So in the German folk-tale of ‘ Faithfid John,' 
there is a brid.-U garment that looks as if it were woven of silver and 
gold, but really it is nothing but sulphur and pitch, and if the royal 
bridegioom were to put it on, it would bum him to the marrow (Grimm, 
Kinder- und HaMsmdirAeti, No. 6), There are many other folk-tale 
elements in the story of .Medea. For example, in order to win the 
golden fleece Jason has to yoke two fire-breathing bulla and with them 
to plough a field and to sow it with dragon's teeth (Apollodoms, L 9. 33). 
So in the Finnish epic poem, the Kalevaltr, the smith Ilmarincn has 10 
plough a field of serpents before he may win his bride (Au/ct’a/o, Rune, 
19). The same story is also current in Finniand as a popular tale 
(E. Schreck, FiamiseAe Afarcktn, p 3 sqqi) 

3 . 6. the Music HalL This may perhaps have been the roofed 
theatre which Herodcs Atticus built at Corinth (Philostratus, VU. Sophist. 
iL I. 9). 

3 . 6. stoned to death by the Oorinthians etc. The following is 
the account given by the Scholwst on Euripides, Afedai, 273: “Par- 
meniscus writes word for word as follows. The Corinthian women, loth 
to be ruled by a woman who was both a foreigner and a witch, laid a 
plot against her and slew her children, four males and four females. 
But Euripides says that she had only two children. Being pursued the 
children fled to the sanctuary of Hera of the Height and sat down in it. 
But even this did not protect them, for the Corinthians slew them all 
upon the altar. Now a pestilence feU upon the city and many people 
sickened and died. So the Corinthians inquired of the oracle, and the 
god hade them expiate the pollution caused by the murder of Medea's 
children. Wherefore the Corinthians annually celebrate the following 
rites down to this day. Seven boys and seven girls of the most dis- 
dnguished families spend a year in the sanctuary of the goddess, and 
with sacrifices appease the an^r of the murdered chUdren and the 
wrath which their murder excited in the breast of the goddess. Didymus, 
however, controverts this account and quotes the story told by Creophilus! 
which mns thus, men Medea resided in Corinth, she killed by her 
spells Creon, the ruler of the city. So fearing the vengeance of hit 
friends and kindred she fled to Athens ; but her children being too 
young to accompany her, she seated them upon the altar of Hera of the 
Height, thinking that their fother would look to their safety. But 
CrMn’s kinsmen slew the children and spread a report that Medea had 
slam not only Creon but also her own children. A similar m>th is 
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told about Adonis.” Cp. also the Scholiast on Euripides, Medtn, g. 
The story that the children of Medea were slain by the Corinthians is 
mentioned by other writers (ApoUodorus, i. 9; Philostratus, Httviai, 
XX. 24 ; Aelian, Plrr. Hist. v. at). According to a tradition mentioned 
by Aelian {lx.) the other version, namely that Medea herself slew her 
children, was ^t started by Euripides at the request of the Corinthians, 
and it was only through the poet's influence that this version prevailed 
over the earlier one. Indeed, there are some lines in Euripides’s play 
(■ 37 fl *^hich fit better with the story that Medea's children were 
murdered by the Corinthians than with the story, adopted by Euripides 
in the play, that Medea murdered them herself The children, however 
slain, were said to have been buried in the sanctuary of Hera of the 
Height; the sanctuary, according to the Scholiast on Euripides, stood 
upon the acropolis (Euripides, Media, 1378 tq., with the Scholiast’s 
note; Diodorus, iv. 55). Various ancient writers refer to the annual 
rites performed by the Corinthians for the supposed purpose of appeas¬ 
ing the angry spirits of the murdered children. The rites are described 
as of a wild, mystic, and mournful character (Philostratus, lx .; Aelian, 
l.c. ; Scholiast on Euripides, Medea, 1379). The Argives seem to have 
celebrated similar rites in honour of Medea’s children (SchoL 00 Euri¬ 
pides, lx.) At an annual sacrifice oflered by the Corinthians to Hera 
of the Height a goat was sacrificed with peculiar rites; the sacrificial 
knife was brought and concealed by some hired persons, and the goat 
which was to be sacrificed was in some way made to discover the knife 
and thus to be, in a manner, guilty of its own death (Zenobius, L 37 ; 
Apostolius, L 60: Proverb. * cod. Bedl. 39 {Pasvemieg. Gr., ed. Gms- 
fotd, p. 4) ; Diogenianus, I 53 ; Suidas, s.v. cuyoc ; Hesychius, s.v. 
ai( alya). We may conjecture that this annual sacrifice of the goat 
formed part of the expiatory rites in honour of Medea’s children. The 
children who, according to Pausanias, used to poll their hair and wear 
black clothing in memory of Medea’s murdered offspring are doubtless 
the seven boys and seven girls who dwelt for a year in the sanctuary of 
Hera. See above, and K. O. Muller, Orckomenos uad die Minyer^ p. 
364 sq. On representations in art of .Medea murdering her children, 
see K. Dilthey, in AhhoU delP Jsutituto di Corrisp. ArcAeol. 41 
(1869), pp. 5-69; id., in Arckaoiogiseke Zeitung, 1876, pp. 63-73. On 
the Corinthian legends of Medea see Maxim. Croeger, Dt Argonauti- 
earum fakularum kistoria quaestiones selectae (Warsaw, 1889), pp. 
33-33. 

3 . 8. caused the people to be called Medes. The tradition that 
Media and the Modes were named after Medea is mentioned by Hero¬ 
dotus (vii. 63). According to another story it was her ion .Medus who 
gave his name to Media (Strabo, xl p. 536; Diodorus, iv. 55. 7 1 
ApoUodorus, i. 9. 38; Stephanus B>'zantiu5, s,v. Mgila ; Eusebius, 
CkrvH. L voL I. p. 63, ed. Schoenc). 

3 . 8. Hellanictu ealls him Polyxeniu. The statement probably 
occurred in Hellanicus’s work on Thessaly. See Frag. Hist. Craec. ed. 
Miillcr, I. p. 49. On Hellanicus and his writings lee PreUer, Auigr~ 
wdkl/e Au/mtse, pp. 33-68. The life of Hellanicus seems to have 
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extended over the greater part of the fifth century H.C He survived 
the banle of Arginusae (406 B.C) 

3 . 9. the Naupactia. See x. 38. 1 1 note. 

3 . 9. Cinaethon, the Lacedaemonian. Cp. u. 18. 6; iv. 2. t ; 
vtiL 53. 3. Various epics were by some people attributed to this poet, 
such as the Ttltgonia, the Oedipodioy the Htradia, and the UttU Iliat. 
See Epicorum Gratcorum fragmtnta, cd. Kinkcl, p. 196; VVelcker, Der 
tpitcht Cydus, i. p. 241 W, Christ, Gtuk. d. gru>:A, Litteratur, 

p. 79. As to the Oedipodia see tx. 5. 11 note; as to the Little Iliad 
see X. 26. 2 note. 

3 . I o. Etuneliu aaya. Some of the verses of Eumelus here referred 
to by Pausanias have been preserved by the Scholiast on Pindar, Olymp. 
xiil 74, and Tretics, Schol. oh Lycophron, 174. The verses preserved 
ore eight in number, and record the mythical events mentioned by 
Pausanias down to the departure of Aeetes for Colchis. Cp. Epteontm 
Graecorum fragmenta, ed. Kinkcl, p. 188 j^. 

4 . I. Athena the Bridler. On a Corinthian copper coin of 

Hadrian's time Athena is represented holding in her right hand a bridk, 
in her left a spear and a shield. It is probably a copy of the tcmplo- 
statue. See Imhoof-Blumer and Gardner, Num. Comm, on Pans. p. 
25, withpL Fexvi. Annali delt Imst. di Carrisp. Arch. 30(1858), 

Tav. d' agg. E, there is figured a bronre female head with a horse’s 
bridle in the mouth, the bridle being fastened with straps over the brow 
and under the cars. The head is joined back to back with another 
female head. See De Witte's remarks on the subject, p. 85 ryg. In 
his catalogue of the Durand collection, Lenormant gave the bridled head 
the name of Hippa. De Witte identifies Hippa with Dcmetcr Fury 
(see Pausanias, viii. 25. 4 rg.); and supposes that the bridled head in 
question is Dcmcter Fury and that the unbridled head is Proserpine. • 

4 . I. Belleropbon. For Itsu of ancient works of art illustrative of 
the Bcllerophon legend sec R. Engclmann, ‘ Bellerofbnte e Pegaso,' in 
Amnali del! Instituto, 46 (1874), pp. 5-37; Stephani, in Compte Rendu 
(St. Petersburg), 1881, pp. 8-42. 

4 . I. Pegasus. On Pegasus see especially Stephani in Compte 
Rendu (St Petersburg), 1864, pp. 24-49. According to Stephani the 
horse Pegasus, which in later times was alway-s represented with wings, 
was originally conceived as wingless and is so represented on some of 
the oldest monuments. For examples of such representations sec 
.Muller-Wieseler, Denkmaler, i. pL liv. Nos. 51, 52; Baumcister’s 
DenkmaUr, p, 301 ; Darembcrg et Saglio, Dietiomnaire, I. p. 685 ; 
Koschei's Lexikon, i. p. 770. 

4 . 2. Homer. The reference is to Iliad, vi 159, which, however, 
scarcely proves Pausanias’s point 

4 . 3. brigaded srith the Mycenaean and other troops. Sec 
Homer, II. li. 569 sgq. 

4 . 4. the Bacchids, or Bacchiads, as they arc called by other 
writers, reigned for about two hundred years (Strabo, viii. p. 378). For 
the story of their fall see Herodotus, v. 92 ; E, Wilisch, • Der Stun 
dcs Bakchiadenkonigtums in Korinth,’ Neue Jakrbiiclur, 113 (1876), 
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PP- 585-594- Cypseltts began to teign in 657 B.C (Busolt, Gritckisciu 
GtsMchU^ I. p. 638). 

4 . 4. prendents. These presidents (prytaHti) are mentioned also 
by Diodorus (\-ii- 9), who states that the Bacchids from )'ear to >-car 
elected one of their own number president, and in his year of office the 
president enjoyed the state and power of a king. Cp. G. Gilbert, 
Gritch. StaatsalUrtkiimer, 2. p. 88 rp.; G. Busolt, * Die korinthischen 
Prytanen,’ Hermts, 28 (1893), pp. 312-320. 

4 . 5. the theatre. In the theatre Aratus addressed the Corinthians 
after he had delivered the city from the Macedonian garrison (Plutarch, 
Aratus, 23). 

4 . S. ^ma. This spring is mentioned by Athenaeus (iv. p. I 56 c) 
and Lucian (Quomodo hist, (onscrii. 29). 

4 . S- images of Aeacolapitu and Health. Aesculapius and 
Health are represented, together or separately, on Corinthian coins of 
the Imperial age. See Imhoof-Blumer and Gardner, A'um. Comm, om 
P ans. p. 25, with pL F exvii. 

4 . 7. the aanctnary of Bonaean Hera. Tliis b supposed by Prof, 
Cnrtius (Ptlopomusos, 2. p. 533) to be identical with the sanctuary of 
Hera on the Height (see note on ii. 3. 6). Bunaean Hera seems to mean 
Hera on the Hill. Against the identification it has to be said that the 
temple of Hera on the Height b placed by the scholiast on Euripides 
(Sled. 1378) upon Acro-Corinth; whereas from Pansanias’s description it 
appears that the sanctuary of Bunaean Hera was on the way up to 
Acro-Corinth. There was a temple of Hera outside the walls in llie 
direction of Sicyon (Plutarch, Aratus, 2t jy.) 

6. 1. Acro-Cor^th. Acro-Corinth, the citadel of ancient Corinth, 
is a rugged mountain of imposing aspect which rises almost sheer from 
the plain at the southern end of the Isthmus of Corinth to a height of 
57S metres or 1886 feet, it is, though not the loftiest, certainly the 
grandest acropolis in Greece. Mure observes that the Acro-Corinth “ is 
by far the most striking object of its chiss that 1 have ever seen, either 
abroad or at home. Neither the .AcropoUs of Athens, nor the Larissa 
of Argos, nor any of the more celebrated mountain fortresses of western 
Europe—not even Gibraltar—can enter into the remotest competition 
with this gigantic dudel.” The greater port of thb splendid natural 
fortress is a precipitous crag of grey limestone towering up abruptly on 
every side, but at the northern foot of the precipices the descent to the 
plain is broken by a succession of steep slopes, which arc kept green 
with grass till late in the summer by the springs that ooze from under 
the crags. The ascent is from the west. On thb side the Acro- 
Corinth is connected by a saddle with a lower, but still rugged and 
rocky, height, Md through the depression or gully which intervenes 
between the two mountains the path ascends to the summit. The 
entrance to the citadel b through a triple line of fortification ; the 
traveller passes through three gateways, one after the other. The 
summit on which he finds himself after passing through these gates 
is of great extent, measuring not less than a mile and a half in circum¬ 
ference : but its surface is broken and indented by many minor heights 
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and hollows, and the whole Is encircled by a winding battlemcnted wall 
of mediae\'al construction which follows the slope of the ground, ascend¬ 
ing and descending, turning and doubling back on itscU^ ** shining white 
in contrast to the green sward and grey rock, and suggesting the simile 
of a necklace carelessly flung on.” Within this spacious enclosure, the 
most sheltered pan of which is filled with the ruins of a Turkish tillage, 
rise two chief peaks, the lower on the west, the higher on the casL The 
latter rises close to the precipitous northern edge of the mountain, and 
is crowned with a ruined Turkish oratory, which itself is built on the 
ruins of a Byiantine church. To the west of it some large wcU-jointed 
blocks arc probably the scanty remains of the temple of Aphrodite (see 
below). Further, it may ^ mentioned that in the circuit walls 
of the citadel Mr. Skias has recently discovered some pieces of the 
rude ancient masonry known as Cyclopean. The besa preserved 
piece b on the inaccessible summit of the most precipitous slope above 
the bridge which leads to the first gate, on the right as you approach 
from below (UpaicTuia ’Kratp. for 1893, p. 117 ry.) 

The view from the summit of Acro-Corintb has been famous since 
the days of Strabo, who has accurately described it (viiL p. 379 ry.) 
The brilliant foreground, indeed, on which he looked down has vanish^ 
The stately city with its temples, its terraced gardens, its colonnades, Ks 
fountains, is no more. In its place there b spread out at our feet the 
flat yellowish expanse of the Isthmus, stretching like a bridge across the 
sea to the point where the Gcranlan mountains, their slopes clothed 
with the sombre green of the pine-forests, rise abruptly like a massive 
barrier at its further end, sending out on their western side a long pro¬ 
montory, which cuts far into the blue waters of the Corinthian Gulf. 
Across the Gulf tower on the north the bold sharp peaks of Cithoeron 
and Helicon in Bocotix On the north-west Parnassus lifts its mighty 
head, gibtering with snow into late spring, but grey and bare in 
summer. In the Cir west loom the Locrian and Actolian mountains, 
seeming to unite with the mountains of Peloponnese on the south, and 
thus apparently converting the Gulf of Corinth into an inland, mountain- 
giniled lake. To the south-west, above ranges of grey limestone hilU 
dotted with dark pines, soar the snowy peaks of Cyllenc and Aruania in 
Arcadia. On the south the prospect is shut in by the high tablelands 
and hills of Argolis, range beyond range, the lower slopes of the valleys 
coveted in spring with cornfields, their upper slopes with tracts of 
brushwood. Eastward Salamis and the sha^pcak^ Acgina are con¬ 
spicuous. In this direction the view is bounded by the hills of Attica 
—the long ridge of Hymeltus and the more pointed summits of Pen- 
telicon and Pames, while below them in clear weather the Parthenon 
is distinctly visible on the Acropolb nearly fifty miles away, the pinnacle 
of Lycabettus rising over it crowned with its white fiir-gleaming chapel 


See W^ler. ftmrmy, pp. 440-443 ; E. D. CUilce, Traetb, 3. pp. 746.740 i 
Dpd.ell rear through Gru». 3. n. 189 ; Leake. 3 ^ ajy.ig 

FiedW I. |^3 iy., 'R. Jtmma/0/a bmr im Cr^.2. 137. 

139: \Vckker, 1. pp. 169-171 ; L. Rosa, H'aMderumriM, 1. in. lii. 

33s; E. Cartiui, P,Uf0mntm, a. pp. 514. 333 535 ! Beu^, 
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55-601 Vucher, 

’ Sttiditj,* p, 

,___-... - -- . -• •-■- iiinyt. iL 

GntU. f. Erdhtmit tm titrlim, 35 P- 41 ’ 9 ; J CmJt-Jaamnt, *, p. 196^.; 

BM<l«ker,' p. 240 W- Strabo (riti. p. 379) otimated tbc height of the Aoo- 
Coricth at mrce and a half Creek furluoi;! (630 mctrei), whkb » neatly conect, 
the actual hcishl being, u we have teen, 575 metrev 

5 . I. ft t«inple of Aphrodite. It was said to hat-c been founded 
by hJedea (Plutarch, ZV Htrodoti tHoJigHitate, 

39; SchoL on Pindar, Olymp. xiiL 33). The 
temple was a small one {yatiiov) and stood on 
the summit of the Acro-Corinth (Strabo, viiL p. 

379). As to its exaa site see the preceding 
note. The temple is represented (Fig. 13) on 
Corinthian coins of the Imperial age; on them it 
appears “sometimes as tepastylc, sometimes as 
hexastyle, sometimes as prostyle, and sometimes 
os pcripetal; all of which proves that in matters 
of architectural detail coins are not trtistworthy.” 

Sec Imhoof-Blumcr and Gardner, AVm. Comm. 

OH Paus. p. 37, with pi. G cxxvi cxxviiL cxxix. 

The goddess of the temple—the armed Aphrodite — is represented on 
a long series of Imperial coins. On these she is 
uniformly represented (Fig. 14) as naked to the 
waist and holding a shield, sometimes with a 
winged Love beside her. “ This important series 
of coins furnishes complete proof ... of the 
type of the statue of Aphrodite which stood on 
the Corinthian Acropolis. The figure of armed 
Aphrodite which existed there under the Empire 
was no archaic figure of an armed goddess, such 
os the Syeian Astarte, but an unmistakable Creek 
Aphrodite, using the shield of Ares as a mirror. 
This is a motive natural to Roman rather than to Greek art, and we may 
be almost sure that the statue docs not date from an earlier period than that 
of Julius Caesar. Indeed to his time it would be peculiarly appropriate, con¬ 
sidering his birth and pretensions “ (Imhoof-Blumer and Gardner, A’um. 
Comm. OH Pays. p. 26). On the other, or oriental, type of the armed 
Aphrodite see note on iiL 1 5. to. Crowds of courtesans took part in 
the service of .Aphrodite’s sanctuary at Corinth. For it was on ancient 
custom that whenever the state offered solcttm prayers to the goddess, 
the courtesans should join in the prayers and afterwards be present at 
the sacriScc. For example, when the Persians invaded Greece, these 
women flocked to the temple of Aphrodite and prayed for the deliver¬ 
ance of their country. Hence bronxe statues of them, inscribed with an 
epigram by Simonides, were set up in the temple. Moreoixr, when 
private persons made vows to the goddess they promised that, if their 
prayers were answered, they would bring courtesans to the temple. 
See Athenaeus, xiii. p. 573 rg.; Plutarch, D* Herodoti matigmtate, 
39 ; SchoL on Pindar, Olymp. xiiL 32. TTie prayer of the Corinthian 
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courtesans for the freedom of Greece is referred to by the rhetorician 
Chorichis in a composition which has been recently published for the 
6rst time (Jakrbueh d. arch. Irutitutf, 9 {1894), p. l8j). 

5 . I . The iprinx behind the temple. This, and not the spring 
at the foot of the Acro-Corinth (see above, iL 3. 1 note) is the one 
which Strabo (viii. p. 379 ) identified as Pirene. He says: “Under tlie 
summit is the water-basin (»<p>jnj) of Pirene ; it has no outlet, but is 
always foil of sweet and limpid water. They say that the water-basin 
at the foot of the mountain is fed from thw one and from other subter¬ 
ranean sources." The Pirene of Strabo is now identified with the 
Dragon Well {DragoHtr.i), situated on a small terrace, a little to the 
cast of and below the highest point of the Acro-Corinth, The entrance 
is dose to the outside suir of a long ruined barrack about fifteen paces 
from the south wall of the dtadeL The water is contained in a 
subterranean well-house, which is reached by an arched passage 
lined on both sides with polygonal walls. A suircase formerly led 
down into this passage, but it is now ruinous, and we descend by a 
wooden ladder. In the well-house, which is covered in by a vaulted 
roof of Roman date, the water is 1 3 or 14 feet deep, and runs back for 
a disunce of 25 feet or so. Out of the water rises a small column, 
which with two pilasters at the sides supports a tiny temple-like gable or 
pediment. The water is so clear that in the dim light it is not easy to 
distinguish the water-line on the rock-cut steps. A traveller has been 
known to walk down the steps into the water before he was aware tif it. 
Sec C. Chttling, ‘ Die Quelle Pirene auf Akrokorinth und das Kraneiun 
unterhalb Korintb,' AirhaoiogistAe Zeitung, 2 (1844), pp. 326-330, 
with sketch ; Curtius, Pttopomusot, 2. p. 525 ; Vischcr, EnitnerungrH, 
p. 2 59 ■»?- 5 Mahaffy. tumbles, p, 344 ; Baedeker,* p. 241. 

5 . I. E gift of Asoptu to Slsyphiu. Another account of the 
origin of Pirene was that Pegasus had struck the rock with his hoof and 
that the water gushed out (Dio Chr>-sostom, Oral, xxxvi. vol. 2. p. 
62, ed. Dindorf; Statius, Tktb. iv. 60 iq.) A similar origin was 
attributed to Hippocrenc (“the Horse’s Fount*) on Helicon (see ix. 
31. 3) and to Hippocrene at Troeren (see ii. 31. 9). On the 
mythical connexion of horses with water cp. Stephani in Comfite 
Remiu (St. Petersburg), 1864, p. 24 tqq- The statue of Peguus, 
from the hoof of which the water of a fountain gushed (above, ii. 3. 
5), had reference of course to such stories. Another story which 
connected Pegasus with Pirene was that Pegasus was drinking at the 
spring when he was caught by Bcllerophon (Strabo, viiL p. 379 ; Pindar, 
Otymp. xiii. 63 iqq.) On a marble relief preserved in the Spada 
palace at Rome, and often figured in the books, Bellerophon is repre¬ 
sented watering Pegasus at a spring (probably Pirene) which gushes 
from a rock. See Baumeister’s Dtnkmiltr, p. 300 ; Roscher’s Ltxikon, 
I. p. 762. On a coin of Septimius Severus there is a representation 
of Bellerophon watering Pegasus, with Acro-Corinth in the backgroutKl 
(Imhoof-Blumcr and Gardner, Num. Comm, on Pans. p. 13, with pi. 
C xxix.; see above, p. 18 sq.) 

The story that Pegasus caused water to gush from the ground by 
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ttrikin^ it with his hoof has its parallels in modem folk-lore. St. 
Milborough’s Well at Stoke Sl Milborough (Shropshire) is said to have 
originated in much the some way. A horse, at the bidding of St. 
Milburga, struck his hoof into the ground and immediately a spring of 
water gushed out (Bume and Jackson, Skroptkirt Foli-lort, p. 418}. 
When the Frisians were building a d}’ke to kKp out the sea at the spot 
where St Boniface suffered martyrdom, they wished to build a church 
and a monastery at the place, but found there was no spring of fresh 
water in the neighbourhood. However, one of their horses sank with 
his front paws into the ground, and when it was pulled out, a stream 
of clear water gashed out and formed a brook (J. W. WoIf| NittUr- 
tUndiulu Sagem, No. 19, p. 38 r^.) In the north-east of Scotland **one 
mode of discovering where water was to be found was to keep from 
water a mare having a foal, and to tether her on the place where it was 
wished to dig for water; the mare, in her desire to quench her thirst, 
pawed over the spot under which the spring lay. If she did not paw, 
there was no spring within the circuit of her tether " (W. Gregor, Folk-lore 
of the North-easi of Scotland, p. 131). 

5 . I. Sisyphiu. On the Acro-Corinth, but lower down than Pirenc, 
there was a white marble structure called the Sis}'pbeum; in Strabo's 
time only ruins of it remained, and he was uncertain whether the build¬ 
ing had been a temple or a palace (Strabo, viiu p. 379). The Sis)'pheum 
must have been a strong position ; for Demetrius had much difficulty in 
carrying it by storm, and after its capture the garrison in Acro-Corinth 
surrendered (Diodorus, xx. 103). The punishment which Sisyphus 
suffered in hell for betraying Zeus was to push a large stone up hill; as 
soon as the stone had almost reached the top, it rolled down again 
(Homer, OcL xL 593 sqq .; Apollodorui, i. 9. 3). This formed one of 
the subjects of Polygnotus’s great series of paintings in the Qub-room 
at Delphi. See x. 31. 10. The name Sisyphus it said to be formed 
by reduplication from a-oiftot, with the Aeolic substitution of v for o 
(Cuitius, Gritck. Etymol-^ p. 513; Merry on Homer, Od. xL 593 ? 
Vani^ek, Griech.-Lat. Etymol. H'orteriuch, p. 593). Thus Sisyphus 
means the Wise, Wise One; and the traditioiuU character of Sisyphus 
answered to his name, for he was reputed the craftiest of men (Homer, 
//. vi 153). One of the stories told to illustrate his craftiness is 
repeated in the folk-tales of many lands. It is said that when Death 
came to carry him off Sisyphus chained him up So Death being 
chained, nobody died till Ares came and released Death. See Eustathius 
on Homer, //. vi. 153. Similarly in an Italian story an innkeeper, 
grown old, is visited by Death, but having persuaded Death to enter a 
bottle, he corks hhn up and keeps him a prisoner. “ While Death was 
shut up no one died ; and everywhere you might see old men with such 
long white beards that it was a sight.” At last the Lord himself come 
and expostulated with the innkeeper, saying, “There >'ou have kept 
Death shut up so many years, and the people are falling dowm from old 
age without dying 1 " TTie innkeeper stipulates for a place in Paradise, 
and when his request is granted, he releases Death. See T. F. Crane, 
Italian Popular Talcs, No. 63. In another lt.3lian story (Crane, op. cit. 
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No. 64) Brother Giovaimone shuts up Death in a pouch and 
there, and for forty years nobody dies. In another Italian story (Cran^ 
cp. at. Na 66) Death comes to fetch the aged Beppo. But Beppo tied 
up Death in a sack and did not let him out for a year and a halt Great 
and universal was the joy; the doctors especially were in high fc“hcr, 
for none of their patients died. “Then Death begged so humbly ^d 
represented so forcibly what would be the consequences of this disorder, 
that Beppo agreed to let hun out, on condition that l>cath should not 
come back for him unless he was willing. Death deponed and ^sought 
by means of a few wars and pestilences to make up for lost time." 
also Crane, cp. a'i. No. 65. In the commonest of this class of stories the 
hero is a cunning smith who is allowed three wishes by the Lord. He 
wishes that whoever climbs up a lniit.iree in his garden may be com- 
pclled to suy there till he (the smith) lets him come dwn; that who¬ 
ever sits down in his easy chair, may be obliged to sit there till he 
(the smith) lets him get up; and lastly that whoever creeps into 
his purse, may have to stay in it till he (the smith) lets him 
out, Ijy means of these three booby-traps he thrice catches Death 
(or the Devil) who comes to carry him off; and each time he 
extorts a promise from Death (or the Devil) to leave him un¬ 
molested for a while longer. In particular when he gets the Devil 
into his purse he mauls and belabours him so terribly with his harnmw, 
that when at last the smith dies and comes to hell-gate, the Devil will 
not let him into hell at any price. -So he is obliged to try heaven ; here 
also he is refused admission, but he at last succeeds in getting in by 
force or craft. This tale is told, with slight modifications, in many pans 
of Europe. See Asbjomsen og Moe, AVimfo Fo/it-Eimtjrr, No. 21 
( = Dascnl, Popular tala from tkt Norse, ‘The Master-smith,' p. 106 
sqg .): Kuhn, Martistke Sagem und Marckem, Na 88 of the Sagrm/ 
Zingerle, Kinder- und Itasumareken aus Tirol, S ; I’anrcr, Beitrag xur 
deutseken Afytkologie, 1. p. 94 W -1 Colshorn, Marcken und Sagen, 
p. 248 sgq .; Bechstein, Deutsekes Mdrxhenlmck, p. 44 ^ 9 - (iT*- P- 4 ^); 
Schleicher, Litauiseke Marcken, etc. p. 108 sqq.\ Krauss, Sagen und 
Marcken der Siidslai en, 2. Nos. 125, 126; Blade, ConUs poputidns de 
la Gascogne, 2. p. 225 sqq.’, Arnaudin, Contes populaires recueillis dans 
la Gramie-Ijantie, Na I. In the corresponding story in Grimm’s collec¬ 
tion {Kinder- und IJamsmitrcken, No. 82) the hero is not a smith, but a 
gambler. The bottling up of Death occurs also in a Magyar folk-tale 
{Tkf Folk-tales of tkeMakars, trans. by W. H. Jones and L. L. Kropf, 
p. 82 sq.) To return to Sisyphus. Another way in which be cheated 
Death was this. Before he died he told his wife to leave his corpse un- 
Ixiried. She did so, and accordingly when Sisyphus was dead and in 
hell he complained to Pluto that his wife had neglected to bury his body, 
and asked leave to return and punish her. He eras allowed to do so, 
but once back on earth he refused to return to hell, and had to be forcibly 
dragged back by Hermes. Sec SchoL on Sophocles, Ajcsx, 625 ; Schol. 
on Pindar, Olpnp. i. 97 ; cp. Theognis, 703 sq. This may be compared 
with an incident in one of the Slavonic stories of the cunning smith. 
In this story the smith, before he is at last carried off by the devil, tells 
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bis son that when be is dead be (the son) must build a church. So the 
smith dies and goes in due course to helL But now his son begins to 
build a church, as his father bade him; and as soon as the cross is set 
up before the door of the church, the devils are only too glad to let the 
smith out of hell He returns to earth and lives two hundred years 
more. See Krauss, op. at. 2. Na 136. 

Pausanias has now completcni his description of Corinth. Here then 
is the 6t place to notice the few remains of ancient Corinth which are 
either not mentioned by him or at least cannot be identified with build¬ 
ings described by him. Foremost among these remains are the seven 
Doric columns of an ancient temple which stand at the village of Old 
Corinth, not far from the northern foot of Acro-Corinth. The columns 
formed part of the peristyle of the temple. Five colunms stand on the 
western front and, immediately adjoining them, three columns (reckon¬ 
ing the comer column twice over) on the southern front. The three 
columns on the southern side and the two adjoining columns on the 
western side still support portions of the architrave; but the fourth 
and fifth columns on the western side have Inst their architrave. 
The fourth column has lost its capital also. The columns have 
twenty flutes, and they are monoliths, that is each is hewn out 
of a single block of stone. The material is a rough limestone, 
co-ated with a reddish-yellow stucca The proportions of the columns 
are more massive than those of any other existing Doric columns 
(height 23J feet; diameter at the base 5 ft. 8 in., at the top 4 ft. 3 in.) ; 
it has therefore been commonly supposed (as by Leake, Curtius, and 
Vischer) that this is the most ancient Doric temple in existence. See 
Leake, .Morm, 3. pp. 245 ly., 249 tq., 268 tqq. ; Curtius, PHoponmiw, 
2. p. 525 sq.', Vischer, EriHmtntmgrn, p. 264; Baedeker,* p. 240; 
Guidf-Joatmt, 3. p. 196. 

In January and February 1886 Dr. Dhrpfeld examined the temple 
with care and made a number of excavations for the purpose of deter¬ 
mining its ground-plan, and of bringing to light additional fragments 
of the structure. His results are given in a paper in the Mittheilmmgtn 
dts onA. hutiMs in AtAen, It (t886X pp. 397-308, with plates vii. 
and viii. The following is a summary of his conclusions. 

He found that there is not one single foundation for the whole 
temple, but that each row of columns and each wall had its own separate 
foundation reaching down to the rock and quite unconnected with all 
the rest. The surface of the rock was not merely smoothed to receive 
the foundations ; but grooves, of the breadth of the wall and from 5 to 
30 centimetres deep, were sunk in it. 

On the west side, to the north of the existing fifth column, there was 
found a cutting in the rock, in which had plainly rested the foundation 
of a sixth column. Further to the north the rock had not been worked ; 
so the west front of the temple can have had only six columns. In 
other words, it was hexastyle. 

At the S.E. extremity of the temple the corner of the stylobate was 
discovered. This gave the length of the temple, which, measured on 
the stylobate, was about 53.30 metres (174 ft. 10 in.) Calculating 
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fttmt the intcTColumniation of the existing columns, Ur. DOrpfeld con¬ 
cluded that the temple had fifteen columns at each of the long sides. 
This proportion of the number of the end columns to the side columns 
(viz. 6:15) is not uncommon; it occurs also in the temple at Bassae 
and in the temple R at Sclinus. 

The interior of the temple had two inner rows of columns, one row 
on each side ; and it was divided by a cross-wall into two compartments, 
a western and an eastern, of which the eastern compartment was the 
larger. The length of the western compartment was about 9.60 metres 
(31 ft. 6 in.), that of the eastern about t6 metres (53 ft. 6 in.) The 
western compartment was nearly square. Each compartment was a 
temple in autis, not prostyle. Dr. Udrpfeld thinks it probable that 
each row of columns in the western chamber contairted two columns 
and that each row of columns in the eastern chamber contained four 
columns. In the western chamber were discos'ered the remains of a 
foundation which probably supported the base of a temple-statue. 

It may be asked, was the temple really a double temple ? or was the 
western compartment merely a treasure-chamber (as in the Parthenon at 
Athens), or an inner sanctuary (as in the temple at Selinus) ? The 
foundation for the base of a statue, discovered in the western compart¬ 
ment, furnishes an answer to these questions. For considering the size 
and position of the base, it can scarcely be doubted that it once sup¬ 
ported a temple-statue, and that the compartment in which the statue 
stood opened to the west For if there had been a door in the cross¬ 
wall between the compartments, the base of the statue would have been 
so close to h that it would have blocked the passage. The western 
compartment, therefore, was neither simply a treasure-chamber opeiung 
ftom the west, nor an inner sanctuary {adytum) opening from the east into 
the cello. It was itself a cello, with a separate entrance and a separate 
image. 

The threshold, made of Pentelic marble, of the chief door of the 
eastern chamber was discovered, but not quite in its original place. 

On the west front Dr. Dbrpfeld discovered a small but regular 
curvature, the two middle columns standing about 2 centimetres higher 
than the comer columns. This cannot be explained by sinking, for the 
lowest of the three steps of the temple is hewn out of the rock. 

The diameter of the columns on the short fronts was greater than 
the diameter of the columns on the long sides. The average diameter 
of the former is 1.72 metres { the diameter of the latter is 1.63 metres. 
The distances between the axes of the columns on the short side is also 
correspondingly greater than the distances between the axes of the 
columns on the long sides (4 metres on the short sides, against 3.7 
metres on the long sides). This difterence of diameter and of axal 
distances between the columns on the short sides and the columns 
on the long sides occurs not uncommonly in the more ancient 
Greek temples. It is found, e.g., in the Hcraeum at Olympia and m 
the pre-Persian temple on the Acropolis at Athens. As the height 
of the columns is 7.21 metres (about 23J feet), the proportion be¬ 
tween the lower diameter and the height of Ae column is 1 :4.2 
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for the columns on the fronts *nd i : 4.4 for the columns at the 
sides; and the proportion of the axal distance to the height of the 
column is 1 : 1.8 on the fronts and i : 1.95 on the sides. Since such 
proportions are frequently appealed to as determining the age of a Doric 
building, the fact that they are found to differ so much from each other 
on two sides of the same building ought (as Dr. Dorpfeld observes) to 
warn us against laying too much stress on them as evidence of the date 
of a building. 

There is absolutely no evidence to what deity or rather deities the 
temple was dedicated. 

With regard to the history of the temple. Dr. Dhrpfeld thinks it was 
built in the sixth centujy, or perhaps earlier. Leake was disposed to 
date it earlier. He says of the columns, “ We not only find in them the 
narrow iniercolumniation, tapering shafts, projecting capitals, and lofty 
architraves, which are the attributes of the early Doric, and which were 
perpetuated in the architecture of the western colonies of Greece, but we 
find also that the chief characteristic of those buildings is still strongw 
in the Corinthian temple than in any of them, its shaft being shorter in 
proportion to the diameter than in any known example of the Doric 
order, and, unlike that of any other Doric column of large dimensions, 
being composed of a single block of stone.* Leake concludes that the 
latest date to which the temple can be attributed is the middle of the 
ses-enth century B.C, but that it may be a good deal earlier {.\fona, 3. 
p. 350 tf.) 

When Corinth was rebuilt under Julius Caesar, the temple seems to 
ha\-e had a new roof put on it, for Roman tiles (bearing the sump 
I’ONTl) have been discovered in plenty, but no Creek ones. It also 
received a new coating of stucco. For great pieces of Roman stucco 
may still be easily distinguished on the columns over the Greek 
stucco. See Ddrpfcld, op. aL p|x 394. 395 : Curtius, Ptlopomusos, 2. 
p. 536. 

When Spon and WTieler visited Corinth in 1676, there were twelve 
of the columns standing, eleven of them belonging to the peristyle, and 
the twelfth being one of the interior columns towards the west end 
(Spon, Voyage, 2. p. 173 ; \Vhe\eT,/oumey, p. 440). eighteenth 

century when Chandler visited the temple, and when Stuart drew it, the 
twelve columns were still standing, but between 1785 1795 

number was reduced to seven, as at present (1893). Sec Chandler, 
TraxtU in Greece, p. 339 sq .; Leake, ^^o^ea, 3. p. 346 sq. For a 
sketch and a plan of the temple as it appeared with the twelve columns 
still standing, see Stuart and Kevett, Antiquities 0/ Athens, 3. ch. 
vi. plates L ii. 

At a short distance to the north of the ruin which has just been 
described, on the brow of the clifli overlooking the plain and bay of 
Lcchaeum, there is an artificial level on which Leake remarked tbe^ 
foundations of a large building and some fragments of Doric columns. 
Excavations directed by Dr. DSrpfeld on this spot revealed three parallel 
walls, the style and material of which proved them to have formed part, 
not of a Greek temple, but of a great B}’zantine church or of some 
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building of Roman times. In the most northerly of the three walls is 
the dmm of a Doric column and also a fragment of a large Doric archi¬ 
trave. These must have formed part of a Large Doric temple, larger 
probably than the one of which the seven columns are standing. For 
the diameter of the drum (which Leake thought to be not from the 
lowest part of the shaft) measures 6 ft. 3 in., and the architrave is 
exaaly the height of the architrave of the great temple of Zeus at 
Olympia. Dr. DOrpfeld thinks that the temple in question must have 
stood not far from the Liter building in which the fragments are found ; 
and he, like Leake, conjectures that the temple was no other llian the 
temple of Apollo described by Pausanias (li. 3. 6) which stood on the 
right of the road leading from the inarket-pbcc to Sicyon. The con¬ 
jecture is somewhat confirmed by a Latin uiscription found on or near 
the spot by Wheler and Spon in 1676 ; the inscription mentians “ tutitm 
tt ilahtam ApoUinit Augusti tt tabemas dtontmP The inscription is 
probably from a chapel within the sacred enclosure of Apolla See 
Wheler, ywrwr/, p. 444; Spon, Voyage, i. p. 179; Leake, Morea, 3. 
p. 247 >7- ; «f-> Ptloponnenaea, p. 393 tq. ; Dbrpfeld, m Aliltheilungtm 
d, arch. Inst, in Atken, 11 (1886), pw 306 sqq. 

Among the few surviving monuments of ancient Corinth arc the 
remains of a Roman amphitheatre excavated in the rock on the eastern 
side of the village of Old Corinth, not Ear from the left bank of the 
torrent which separates Acro-Corinth from the heights to the eastward. 
The area below is 290 ft. by 190. Under the seats are chambers in 
the rock, in which doubtless the wild beasts were kept On the north 
side a broad passage, now open but probably at one time covered, leads 
down to the arcru. It must have been the entrance for the gladiators 
or wild beasts. As Pausanias does not mention this amphitheatre, it 
was perhaps not yet made in his time. Dio Chrysostom (Or. xxxL voL 
I. p. 38$ sq. ed. Dindorf) describes the Corinthians watching the com¬ 
bats of gladiators outside of the dty in a gully large enough to contain 
a multitude, but so dreary that no respectable person would consent to 
be buried in it. This describes the situation of the amphitheatre well 
enough, but whether the amphitheatre had been actually made at the 
time when Dio wrote, must be doubtfuL It is first mentioned by a 
geographer of the age of Constantius. See Leake, Morta, 3. p. 344 sq. ; 
id., Peloponntsiata, p.- 393; Curtius, Peloponnesos, 2. pp. 527, 591 ; 
V'ischer, Erinnemngen, p. 264 sq .; Mittheilungen d. arch. Inst, in 
Athen, 3 (1877), pp. 282-288 (with plan). A plan of the amphitheatre 
is also given in Exf/dition Scientifique dt Morle, 3. pL 77. 

In 1893 some excavations were made by Mr. Ski.is on the site of 
aitcicnt Corinth at the intersection of the roads from Lechaeum and 
Cenchreae. Here, in addition to remains of later date, he found the 
square courtyard of a building of the fifth or sixth century B.C The 
courtyard measures about 20 feet square, and the ancient pavement, con- 
'•ij^cted in a nrat and solid style, is preserved throughout. Sec IIpaKriKd 
■njs’Apx“‘“^ for 1892, pp. 111-136. 

5 . I. Zeua had carried off-Aegina. On representations of the 

rape of Aegina in ancient art see John, Archdologisthe Btitrdgt, p. 31 sq. 
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5 . 3. they say that the Maeander etc. Ibyou held that the Sicyon- 
ian Aaopus rose in Phrygia (Strabo, vi p. 271). As to the derimion of 
the Inopus from the Nile see Strabo, /x,; Callimachus, Ifymn. Dion. 
171 : Hymn. Dtl. 206 s^q .; Tieiies, Schol. on Lycopkr. 575. The 

water of the Inopus was said to rise and Cal] simultaneously with that of 
the Nile; hence the fable of their connexion (Pliny, Nat. Hist. iL 229 ; 
Callimachus, Dtl. l.c.) The fable of the union of the Euphrates and 
Nile is repeated by Philostratus, Vit. Apollon. L 2a 2. 

5 . 4 - Tenea. Stephanus B)'zantius (s.v. T« tu) tells us that Tcnea 
was a village which belonged to Corinth and was situated between that 
city and Mycenae. Combining this statement with Pausanias’s state¬ 
ment that Tenea was distant 60 Greek furlongs (a little under seven 
miles) from Corinth along the mountain road, we infer that Tenea was 
situated somewhere in the valley which opens on the east side of Aoo- 
Corinth and through which the highroad and the railway now run from 
Corinth to Argos. The exact site was first discovered by the late 
H. G. Lolling. It is on a flat projecting spur of the mountains which close 
the valley on the south, a little below and to the north of the twin 
villages of Upper and Lower Klenia. The spot is about a mile 
and a quarter south of Ckiliomodi, a village which lies in the opener 
part of the valley, and is a sution on the railway line between Corinth 
and Argos. Its distance from Acro-Corinth is about seven miles, which 
agrees closely with Pausanias’s statement that Tenea was 5 o Greek 
furlongs (6J miles) from Corinth. The neighbouring villages of Kltnia 
have preserved with little alteration the ancient name of Cleonac. The 
architectural remains of Tenea are scanty, consisting of a few founda¬ 
tions and pieces of walls. Further evidence of an ancient settlement 
here is furnished by the number of potsherds, both of the finer and 
coarser kind, lying about, and by the rock-hewn graves on the northern 
slope of the hill toward Chiliomodi, These graves are found both 
separately and in groups. The valley, of which a complete view is 
obtained from the site of the ancient town, is bounded on the north and 
south by heights of some elevation and on the east by lower hills 
partially wooded with pine. On the west the valley opens gradually 
into the plain of Cleonae. A stream traverses it from sooth to north, 
and after skirtmg the eastern foot of Aero-Corinth falls into the 
Gulf of Corinth. The bottom of the valley is cultivated and produces 
com, wine, oil, and some currants; the western portion of it serves os 
a winter pasture. But the hills which enclose it and stretch eastward 
to the sea are for the most part utterly barren and naked except where 
they arc overgrown with arid shrubs or pinewood. Their sides are 
cleft by many dismal little gullies and ravines. On the whole the valley 
is unattractive and inhospitable, though its position on the main route 
from Corinth to Argos and the south must have given it a certain 
commercial and political importance. 

According to Aristotle, the Teneans were related to the people of. 
Tenedos through Tennus, son of Cycnus (Straba viil p. 380). It was 
at Tenea that the youthful Oedipus was brought up by Poly bus, and 
the UtUe town sent out most of the emigrants who followed Archias 
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to found Syracuse (Strabo, Af.) In 393 B.C. Agesilaus led a Spartan 
army from Argos to Corinth by Tcnca (Xenophon, HtUemcOy iv. 4. 19). 
In the war which the Romans waged on the Achaean League Tenea 
sided with Rome, and hence escaped the (ate which befel Corinth 
(Strabo, /^.) An Asiatic Greek who contemplated migrating to Corinth 
received an oracle to the effect that “ Blest is Corinth, but Tenea for 
me I" (Strabo, Ac.) That there was a sanauary of Apollo at Tenea 
might be inferred from Pausanias and is expressly affirmed by Strabo 
(/.c.) 

See Leake, Morea, 3. p. 320 sq .; id., Ptloponntsiaca, p. 400 sq .; 
Cunius, Ptlofiomusos, 2. pp. 549 * 55 ■« 557 ; Boblaye, PecMerckes, p 
39; Bursian, Gtogr. a. p. 22 ; H. G. Lolling, in Steffen’s Karttm vom 
M/ktHoi, ErlauUmder Ttsf, p 46 sq. ; Philippson, Pthponsm, p 34 
sq. ; Baedeker,* p. 247. 

At the village of Athikia, situated among the hills about four miles 
north-cast of Tenea, was found the statue known as the Apollo of 
Tenea. It is one of a class of archaic statues which represent a long¬ 
haired youth, nakecL standing in a stiff constrained attitude. They 
were formerly called Apollos on account of their long hair. But 
according to Prot Milchhbfer the discovery of bronze statuettes in 
recent )'ears has proved that in the older art votive figures generally 
represented, not the god, but the persotu who dedicated them. Other 
examples of this class of statues are the so-called Apollo of Thera and 
the Apollo of Orcbomenus. Of the three statues mentioned the Apollo 
of Thera is the rudest, and the Apollo of Tenea the most advanced. 
The class to which they belong is believed by some critics to exhibit 
traces of Elgyptlan inffuence. Several of these statues were found in 
recent years at the sanctuary of the Ptoon Apollo, on Mt. Ptous, in 
Boeotia (as to which see Pausanias, ix. 24. 6), and still more recently 
another was discovered by the French archamlogists at OelphL See 
A. MilchhSfer, in Arthanlog. Zatung, 39 (1881p. 54 sq. ; Max. 
Collignon, ‘ L’ApoUon d’Orchomine,’ BulUtiH dt Comsfi. HtlUmiqut, 
5 (1881), pp 3 I 9 - 323 : Histoin de la Sculpture Gretque, 1. pp 

> *3 W-t >95 W-; M. Holleaux, in Butt. Corr. HtlUn. 10 (1886), pp 
66-80; A. H. Smith, Catalogue 0/Sculpture in the BriHsk Museum, i. 
p 82 sqq. ; M. Holleaux, ‘Statue archaique trouvde k Milos,' Bull, de 
Corr. HelUn. 16 (1892), pp 560-567 ; Friedcrich-Wolters, Gipsakgusse, 
pp. 9 sqq., 25 ; Murray, Hist, of Greek Sculpture, 1,* p 170 sqq. ; Lucy 
M. MitchclL Hist, of Ancient Sculpture, p 204 sq. ; Overbeck, GriecA. 
Ptastik,* I. pp 114-121 ; Furtwiinglcr, MeisterwrlU d. gritek. Plastik, 
p. 7 >* ; Cavvadias, PAnrru Tot*'E6vacou Moioxmv, 1. Nos. 8-14, 

20, 68-72 ; Th. HomoUc, in Gasette des Beaux Arts, December, 1894, 
p 444 sqq. WTien I was at Phigalia in 1890 one of these archaic 
statues had recently been discovered there. The bead was wanting, 
but the ends rf curls remained on either side of the neck. The arms 
were also wanting from the shoulders; to judge from what remained 
of them, they must ha>-e adhered closely to the sides. The waist was 
narrow, the legs apart. But perhaps the most remarkable feature of 
the statue was that it bore an inscription on the front, just beneath the 
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neck. The inscription consisted of a few letters, which 1 could not 
read with certainty. They looked like EYNAIAJl The inscriptiaa 
was, I think, archaic, and is, so far as I know, the 6rst instance of an 
inscription found on this class of statues. The inscription is probably a 
man’s name; and this £ivoun the view that such statues represent 
mortals, not gods. Most of the statues of this series are preserved 
in the National Museum at Athens. They well exhibit the gradual 
progress of statuar)’ from iu rude beginnings up to the time when it 
approached its most perfect develo|xncnt. 

5 . 5 - the road that leads Corinth - to Sicyon. The 

road from Corinth to Sicyon traverses the plain which lies between the 
Gulf of Corinth and the hills which extend parallel to the coast This 
plain, the western part of which was calM Asopia by the ancients 
fStrabo, viii. p. 381, ix. p. 408) and is named V'ocKa by the modems, 
is extremely fertile. Villages are numerous, and the level expanse is 
covered with the stunted currant-trees, above which an olive-tree rises 
here and there. The fertility of the plain, which was famous in antiquity 
(Livy, xxvii. 31. i ; Cicero, De Ugt agraria, L 3 . S : Lucian, Itarv- 
MtHippus, 18 ; id., Savigium, 20 ; Zenobius, iit 57 ; Proverb, e Cod, 
Bodleiano, 396 {_Paroemiographi Groeci, ed. Caisford, p. 45) ; .Athenaens, 
V. p. 319a; Suidas, i.v, tl to fiioov K-nyraia; SchoL on Aristop h a nes , 
Birds, 968) is largely due to the numerous streams which, issuing from 
glens among the hills, intersect it in deeply worn beds. The soil, a 
whitish marl, is heas-y and slippery after rain. See Clarke, Tmvels, 3. 
p. 729; Uodwell, Tour, a. p. 393 sq. ; Weicker, Tagtbuck, 2. p. 299 
jy.; Leake, Mona, 3. p. 227 sf, ; Curtins, Ptlop. 1. p. 482 sf. ; Vischcr, 
Eritmeruu^en unJ Eindrucke, p. 268 ry.; W. G. Clark, Pelopounesui, 
p. 344 ; Pbilippson, Peloponnes, p. 1 18 ry. ; Baedeker,® p. 243. 

5 . 6. Aegiidetu etc Accor^ng to Eusebius the annab of Sicyon 
and its kings extended back further than any other written records in 
Greece. Hence he beg(ins his chronology of Greece with a list of 
the kings of Sicyon. His list differs in some points from that of 
Pausanias. Aegialeus, first king of Sicyon, was, according to Eusetnus, 
a contemporar>' of Bel and Ninos, the first kings of Assyria. The 
chronicles of the kings of Sicyon were written by a historian named 
Castor; he first wTote a large work and then published an epitome of 
iL According to him the kings of Sic^-on reigned altogether 959 
years. See Eusebius, Chronic, i. voL i. p. 171 sqq., ed. Schoenc. 

5 . 6. the portion of Peloponnese which is still called Aegialna. 
Aegialus was the old name of Achaia (v. 5. i ; viL i. 1-4 ; Strabo, viii. 
P- 383)- Pausanias speaks as if the old name was still in use in his 
time. The name means simply ‘coast 4 and’ (cp. viL 1. l); king 
Aegialeus is an et>’mological fiction. 

5 . 6. the city of Aegialea. Afterwards it was called Mecone, 

‘ the poppy town,’ because Demeter first discovered the poppy {jiyrttv) 
there (Strabo, viiL p 382; Stephan. Byi. s.v. ^ueuwv; Etjrmoi. Sfagm. 
P- S® 3 » 55 ; SchoL on Pindar, Ntm. ix. 123). At the present day 
poppies “ are scattered over the plateau upon which the old dty was 
built" {Anuricam JoumaJ of Ankatoloffr, 5 (1889), p 268). But these 
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flowers are so common all over Greece, where they turn many a 6eld 
into a blaze of scarlet, that they can hardly be said to be distinctive of 
any one place. It was at Sicyon, then called Meconc, that the gods 
were said to have had a dispute with men, and it was on this occasion 
that Prometheus tricked Zeus into choosing the bones and lat of the 
victim instead of the flesh and inwards (Hesiod, Tkepg. 535 tqf.) 
The name Sicyon seems to mean ‘ the cucumber town,’ from jiJtua^ 

• a cucumber,’ or perhaps ‘ a melon.’ 

5 . 6. Telchia. An old name of Siejnn was Telchinia (Stephanas 
Byz. s.v. 'E.uevuv). 

5. 7. was called Apia after him According to another tradition, 
followed by the poet Rhianus (in Stephanos Byrantius, r.r. 'kria) and 
Apollodoms (iL t. 1), the Apis after whom Pcloponnese was called 
Apia was a son of Phoroneus. The name Apia seems sometimes to 
have been limited to Argos (Strabo, viii. p. 371 : Stephonus Byzanlius, 
lx.), and it is in this narrower sense that the Attic tragedians appear to 
use the name (Aeschylus, Suppl. 117, 360; id., Agam. 356 ; So^ocles, 
0 €d. Col. 1303). Stephanos Byzantius, however, recognises tte wider 
as well as the narrower application of the name, fur he says (,lx.) that 
the adjective ‘ Apian ’ uns us^ in the sense of ‘ Peloponnesian.' 

6. 7. Peratofl. In Eusebius and the chronologists the name of 
this king appears as Eratus, Heratus, or Aratus. See Eusebius, CAnm. 
ed. Schoene, voL I. pp. I 7 S. >76, Appendix, pp. 86, 316. Between 
king Leucippus and king Eratus (Peratus) the chronologists interpose 
a king Messapus or .Mesapus (Eusebius, llxc.) 

5. 8. Corontu. Instead of Coronus, Eusebius and the chronologists 
(llxc.) mention a king Marathonius (Marathius, Marathus). After him 
and before Corax they interpose two kings not mentioned by Pausanias, 
namely Marathus (Marathon, Maratheus) and Echyreus (Echireus, 
Echyrus, Chyireus). 

6. I. The cause of the intrasion wu thin. XMth the following 
legend of a war between Sic)-on and Thebes compare Apollodorus, iii. 
5 - 5 - ; Hyginus, FoA. 8. 

6. I. Antiopo, daughter of Kyctaus etc. Cp. I 38. 9 note. 

6. 3. olive oU flowed etc. The olives and olive-oil of Sic)-on were 
flunous. See x. 33. 19; Virgil, Gtarg. u. 519 ; Statius, TAti. iv. 5a 

6. 3. Lamedon. In Eusebius and the chronologists his name is 
given as Laomedon or Laomedus (Eusebius, CAron. voL i. p. 176; 
Appendix, pp. 86, 316, ed. Schoene). 

6. 4. A^Ufl. This early epic poet was a native of Sairtos. See 
vii. 4. I and Index; Epttormm Cratiorum Jragmtnta, ed. Kinkel, p. 
303 tqq. He is supposed to have flourished ab^ OL 35-40 (640-617 
B.C.) (W. Christ, GescA. d. griecA. JJtferatur, p. 80). 

6. 6. Polybus etc. In Eusebius and the chronologists (Eusebius, 
CArtm. voL 1. p. 176, Appendix, pp. 86, a 16 sq., ed. Schoene) the 
order of kings is Polybus, Inachus, Phacstus, Adrastus, Polyphides, 
Pelasgus, Zeuxippus. According to Castor, quoted by Eusebius {CAron, 
voL I. p. 174, ed. Schoene), who herein diflers from Pausanias, 
Zeuxippus was the last of the kings, and after him the government was 
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carried on by the priests of the Cantean Apollo, six of whom held rule 
in a space of thirty-three years. Then a seventh priest, Charidemua, 
succeeded ; but being unable to support the expenses of his office he 
retired into exile. Pausanias, on the other hand, says that after 
Zeuxippus there reigned two kings, Hippolytus and Laccstades; and 
he sutes that in the reign of the former king Sicytm wm forced to 
acknowledge the supremacy of .Argos. To explain this divergence of 
the authorities Mr. Frick has invented a somewhat elaborate hypothesis. 
He supposes that the annals of the kings of Sicyon were redacted in the 
reign of the t>rant Oisthenes, about 600-570 BC., and that the redac¬ 
tors purposely omitted the names of Hippolytus and Lacesudes, in 
order to blot out the feet that Sicyon had once been subject to Argos. 
The seven priests of the Camean Apollo were a mere figment of the 
redactors, inserted in the annals to fill up the blank caus^ by the 
omission of two kings. But the truth was preserved, Mr. Frick thinks, 
in oral tradition, and Pausanias ascertained it by inquiries on the spot. 
See C Frick, ‘ Dcr lyrann Klcisthcnes und die 'AXAPPAd'H von 
Sikyon,’ Xeut JaAriucAtr, 107 {FletAnutit JakHmchfr, 19) (1873)1 
pp. 707-712. It seems certainly true that Oisthenes (in whose daj’s 
Sicyon appears to have reached the height of its power) was very 
jealous of Argos; for he forbade the bards to reette the poems of 
Homer, because these poenu told of the glories of .Argos ; and he tried 
to abolish a shrine (Atnmm) of Adrastus which stood in the market¬ 
place of Sicyon, on the ground that Adrastus wasan <\rgive (Herodotus, 
V. 67). 

7 . I. The city In the plain - was demolished by Demetrius etc. 

Diodorus Siculus tells us (xx. 102) that in 303 B.C. Demetrius Poliorcetes 
•• raicd to the ground that part of the city of Sicyon which adjoined the 
harbour, because the place was utterly without natural strength ; and he 
transferred the population to the acropolis. And because he helped the 
people to build and restored them their freedom they bestowed on him 
divine honours for his benefits. For they named the city Demetrias, and 
voted to perform sacrifices and hold a festi\al and games every year and 
to assign him all the other honours as their founder. These resolutions 
have fallen into abej'ance through lapse of time and the vicissitudes of 
affairs ; but the people of Sicyon, finding the new situation far better thM 
the old one, continued to dwell m it down to my time. For the acropolis, 
a spacious and level expanse, is surrounded on every side by inaccessible 
cliffs, so that siege-engines cannot be brought up against the walls; and 
it has abundance of water, whence the people hare constructed many 
gardens ; and thus by providing both for peaceful enjoyment and safety 
in war the king's foresight has been justified by the result." Coinpare 
Plutarch, Demetrius, 25. Strabo says (viiL p. 382) that the site to 
which Demetrius transferred Sicyon was “ a strong hill distant twenty or, 
according to others, twelve furlongs Crom the sea." 

The site to which Demetrius removed Sic)x>n, and which the city 
thenceforward occupied through the rest of the classical ages, is a 
remarkably fine one. The mountains at this part of the coMt “ fall down 
towards the sea not in a continuous slope, but in a succession of abrupt 
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descents and level terraces—a series of landslips, as it were, so that green 
smooth pastures alternate with white steep scaurs. These are severed 
at inten-als by deep rents and gorges, down which the mountain torrents 
make their n-ay to the sea, spreading the spoils of the hills over the flat 
plain two miles in breadth which lies between the lowest cliffs and the 
shore " (\V. G. Clark). Between two such deep gorges, on a spacious 
and fertile tableland overlooking the plain and distant about two miles 
from the sea, stood the new city. The tableland is roughly triangular 
in shape, with its apex turned towards the hills on the south, and its 
base fronting the sea on the north. It is between three and four miles 
in circumference. On every side it is defended by a natural wall of 
precipices, which admit only of one or two narrow ascents into it from 
the plain below. Even at its southern extremity—the apex of the tri¬ 
angle—it fidls steeply away and is connected only by a nanow ridge 
with the higher hills to the south. The ancient walls ran all round the 
tableland, and remains of them may be seen at intervals along the edge 
of the cliffs on all sides. The river which, issuing from a dark, narrow 
glen, flows through the gorge on the eastern side of the tableland is the 
Asopus (the modem Vaiilikopotamos ); the much smaller stream which 
traverses the gorge on the western side of the tableland is probably the 
Helisson (Paus, ii. la. a). The tableland itself is divided into two 
terraces by a low ledge of rocks which extends quite across it from east 
to west, forming an abrupt separation between the two levels. The 
upper terrace, which occupies the apex or southern part of the triangle, 
is only about half the size of the lower or northern terrace. This upper 
terrace doubtless formed the acropolis of the new dty, while the city 
itself was spread over the lower terrace. At present the village of 
VasUiko stands on the lower terrace, near the northern edge of the table¬ 
land ; at this point the line of cliffs is broken by a gully, down which a 
steep and narrow path leads from the plateau to the plain below. Here 
doubtless was one of the city-gates. 

The ruins of ancient Sicyon, that is of the city founded by Demetrius, 
are very considerable and arc scattered over a wide area. Portions of 
the circuit-wall, as already remarked, still exist in many places ; they are 
regularly and solidly built and measure 8 feet in thickness. In the 
ledge of rocks which divides the upper from the lower terrace may be 
seen, near the western edge of the tableland, the remains of a theatre 
and a stadium (see below). On the lower terrace—the site of the city 
of Sicyon as distina from its acropolis—many foundations of houses and 
larger buildings are scattered among the fields. With such exactness do 
these foundations extend in straight lines from north-east to south-west, 
or from north west to south-east, that it is clear the city was built on a 
regular plan, with broad streets crossing each other at right angles. And 
so numerous are the remains that even now a careful survey would probably 
enable us to restore the plan of the dty, in its main outlines, with toler¬ 
able certainty. The best preserved of the ruins, apart from those of the 
theatre, are the remains of a large building of Roman date wbich stand 
on the lower terrace a little to the north-cast of the theatre. The waUs 
of this edifice, which are standing to a height of 8 or 9 feet, are 
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built partly of bricks alone, partly of bricks and hewn stones in alternate 
courses, but they rest on fixundations of ashlar masonry. In the walls 
there are small arched doorways and larue quadrangular windows. 
The building contains many small chambers, some of which have semi¬ 
circular ends. Leake supposed that this edifice was the Praetorium or 
residence of the Roman governor. More probably it contained public 
baths. Not fiur from it Dodwell observed what he took to be “ the 
remains of the gynmasium, supported by strong walls of polygonal 
construction." Some dilapidated churches probably occupy the sites of 
ancient temples. In particular we may note a small church, containing 
some Byiantine paintings, which stands near the edge of the cliff, at the 
north-eastern extremity of the ancient city, to the east of the village of 
Vatiliko. In and about this church are remains of antiquity, including 
part of a shaft of a large Doric column, some triglyphs, and an architrave 
of white marble. Hard by, a tunnel in the rock, wide enough for one 
man to pass, leads down through the cliffs to a gully in which there is a 
spring. The tunnel was probably a postent, constructed to allow the 
townspeople access to the spring in case of a siege. There are massive 
foundations of walls round its upper outlet 

On the upper terrace, the acropolis of Sicyon, the ruins are less 
numerous, but some ancient foundations may be seen near the theatre. 
There seem to be no traces of a wall dividing the acropolis from the 
lower dty. 

In the rocky slope which divides the upper from the lower terrace, 
to the east of t^ theatre, are the mouths of several subterranean aque¬ 
ducts, which have been cut through the soft rock. It is possible to 
penetrate through some of these rock-hewm passages for considerable 
distances. They are lit at intervals by perpendicular shaffs. Water 
was brought to Sicyon from the hills by an aqueduct and distributed 
through the city by these subterranean channels. Arches and pillars of 
the aqueduct which conveyed the water from the hills are still to be seen 
on the narrow ridge which unites the extreme point of the acropolis with 
the heights to the south. 

Few ancient cities were more advantageously or beautifully situated 
than Sicyon. Built on a spacious and level tableland, defended on 
every side by diffs, abundantly supplied writh water, at a distance both 
safe and convenient from the sea, from which it was divided only by a 
strip of fertile plain, across which blew the cool refreshing breeics from 
the water to temper the summer heat, the city possessed a site secure, 
wholesome, and adapted both for agriculture and commerce. Nor are 
the natural beauties of the site less remarkable than its more nuiterial 
advantages. Behind it rise wooded mountains, and in front of it, 
across the narrow plain, is stretched the wonderful panorama of the 
Corinthian Gulf, with Helicon, Cithaeron, and Parnassus towering 
beyond it to the north, and the mighty rock of Acro-Corinth barring 
the prospect on the east. At sunrise and sunset especially the scene 
is said to be one of indescribable lovelirtess. The anrients themselves 
were not insensible to the charms of Sicyon. “ A lovely and fruitful 
city, adapted to every recreation," says a scholiast on Homer (II. iL 
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57a), and Diodorus (ml 102) speaks of Sicyon as a place “for peaceful 

^Oftbc older ciiy of Sicyon, which stood in the plain betwe« the 
tableland and the sea, the remains are very scanty. The plain is now 
covered with vineyards, but there seem to be some vestiges of antiquity 
at the viUage of J/ou/h' on the right bank of the Hclisson ; and near 
the church of St. Nicholas, which stands below Vasiliko, and not far 
from the Asopus, Vischer observed some pieces of columns and an 
ancient alur; in the church itself he saw the capital of a Corinthian 
column. 

See Oarke. Tractb, 3. pp. 7 » 9 - 729 ; DodwelU Temr, a. pp. 293-297 ; 
Ilintniry tf Ou Morta, p. IS *»• I Lc«'‘e. 3- PP- 355-373 $ 

SnkfTxitt p, 30 /tf. 1 L. Ross. Kttstn mnJ Kmenuitm Atrtk Gnaktnhnd, pp. 
46.48; WdckCT, Tagitmh, a. pp. 3 >»- 306 ; Curtins, 2. pp. 483-498; 

nr k I'llepommist, pp. 3 « 6 - 3*71 Vucher, brtnntmmgrH, pp. 
271-278; \V. C. Clark. Ptltfimtusus, pp. 338-344 *’ PP- 

^ekta,* p. 2441 C-i-k/MMiu, 2. p. 400 rp?. : W. J. McMurtry, in Arntruan 
ftnmal af Ankanltgx, 5 (1889), p^ 269-271. 

7. I. an apr tii qnaka , which nearly depoimlated the city etc. 
The iite of this earthqu.-ike is somewhat uncertain. Bursian suggested 
{Gtogr. 2. p. 26) that it may have been the earthquake of 23 A.D., which 
was felt both in Greece and in Asia Minor (Tacitus, ArntaUs, iv. 13). 
Loewy would place it in 141 or 142 A.D. Arckaalog. tpigrapk, 

MUtheilungen <tus Oesterrach-Ungam, 13 (1890), p. 191. Hcmbcrg 
understands the earthquake to be the fearful one of the middle of the 
second century A.D., which totally destroy-ed the city of Rhodes 
{GtuhickU Grieckmlands unttr der Herrstkaft dtr Romer, 2. p. 364). 
See viii. 43- 4 note. 

7. I. the Sibylline oracle touching Rhodes. This may be the 
oracle which is still preserved in our collection of Sibylline oracles (vil 
1.3, ed. Riach): it declares that Rhodes will perish and be void of men 
and destitute of the means of life. 

7. 2. bnild a basement of stone etc This description of the 
Sicyonian sepulchral monuments is confirmed and illustrated by the 
evidence of Sicyonian coins, on some of which tombs 
are figured. On these coins (Fig. 1 5) we see a base- 
ment or pedestal, apparently round, supporting four 
pillars, which in turn support a gable or pediment 
On each side of the tomb stands a stiff figure and 
a cypress tree. Sec Imhoof-Ulumer and Gardner, 
Nmn. Comm, on Paus. p. 28, with pL H i. ii. Two 
fragmentary epitaphs were found by Mr. Elarle at 
Vatiliko, on the site of Sicyon, in 1891. So far os 
they go they agree with 1‘ausanias‘s account of the 
Sicyonian epitaphs. See Classical Review, 6 (1891), 
p. 134 sq. The inscription * Farewell * (\aipa) is very common on 
Greek tombs, being by no means confined to those of Sicyon. 

7. 3. tho patnt.lny Elsewhere (vil 22. 6) Pausanias mentions a 
remaikable painting upon a tomb. The discoveries of recent years have 
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brought to light tcvetal ancient Greek paintings upon tombs. The best 
known of these is the tombstone of Lyseas, a tall narrow slab, discovered 
in 1839 at Velanidtza in Attica, on which the deceased is depicted 
holding a branch in bis raised left hand and a two-handled cup in his 
right Underneath is painted a small picture representing a man 
galloping on horseback. The tombstone and painting seem to date from 
the sixth centuiy B.C. Sec Loescheke, ‘ Altattiscbe Grabstelcn,* Mittkeil. 
d. arch. Inst, in Athm, 4 (1879), pp. 36-44; Milchbofer, 'Gemalte 
Grabstelcn,' it., 5 (1880), pp>. 164-194; Michaelis, ' Polyebromie der 
Grabstclen,’ Btrichtt iiber die Verhandl. d. k. sacks. Gtstll. d. U'issen nt 
Leipsig, Pbilog. bistor. Clossc, 19 (1867), pp. 113-119; L. Guriitt, 
* Bemalten Marmorplatten in Athcn,* in Au/sdtxe Ernst Curtius gewid- 
met, p. 151 sjy. ; Bainneister, Dettkmdler, pp. 853-8S4, 866-868. When 
Pausanias says that the tomb was specially adapted to suit the painting, 
he probably means that a square or oblong compartment had been sunk 
in the surface of the tombstone, and that the picture was painted on this 
sunken compartment in order to protect it from the weather. Many 
Greek sepulchral reliefs are similarly carved on a sunken compartment in 
the tombstone, as e.g. is the case with many of the sculptured tomb¬ 
stones found outside the Dipylum at Athens. And in hurt Mr. Guriitt has 
detected the faint remains of a painting on the sunken compartment of 
one of these very tombstones. See his essay (cited above), p. 165. In 
its architectural arrangement the tombstone in question (which is repre¬ 
sented in Curtius and Kaupert’s Allas von Atkem, pL iv. 6g. viiL) 
probably resembled the one described by Pausanias. The literary 
evidence for the custom, as practised by the ancient Greeks, of painting 
U(x>n stone is discussed by G. Hermann in a paper 'Dc vetcrum 
Graecorum pictura parietum conjecturae,' reprinted in his Opusenia, 5. 
pp. 206-339. 

Sicyon was &inous for its painters. It was long, says Pliny, the 
native home (patria) of painting. Some people thought that the art 
of drawing was invented at Sicyon. It was at Sicyon that painting 
was first taught in schools os an element of liberal education. 
Three great Greek schools or styles of painting were distinguished, the 
Ionic school, the Attic school, and the Sicyonian. Of the lost the most 
prominent masters were Eupompus, Pamphilus, and Pausias. See 
Pliny, AW. /fist. ixxv. ^ 15, 75-77, 1 33 *t 27. A characteristic specimen 
of the art of Pausias is described by Pausanias later on (ii. 27. 3). 
So high did the reputation of the Sicyonian academy stand that the 
great Apvelles himself studied under Siej^mian masters, more, however, 
lor the sake of profiting in his professional career by the reputation of 
the school than because he bad any sympathy with its aims and methods. 
For the methods of the Sicyonian school of painting appear to have been 
of a purely formal and technical character. It tried to reduce the art of 
pointing to a science, and by an exact study of the principles of propor¬ 
tion and perspective to lay down a set of inflexible rules, by following 
which any one gifted with sufficient manual dexterity might become a 
painter. The higher qualities of feeling and imagination, as they cannot 
be reduced to rules and taught in the lecture-room and the studio. 
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would *ecni to hat-e been of »mall account at Sicyon. The school w 
a school or academy in the strict sense of the word Its pnncipte 
were taught by a succession of masters and expounded in manuals and 
handbooks on painting. In its main charactensnc—tedinical 
ness of execution—the Sic>-onian school of pamtmg closely rese^le^ as 
Brunn has happily pointed out, the Argive school of sculpture, by which 
it was probably influenced. The works of Polyclitus, the great master 
of the Argive school of sculpture, rigidly correct m their proportion^ 
strike us, in their exisung copies, as somewhat cold and hard with 
little of the generous fire which softens, wi^s, and anitMtcs with an 
ineffable charm whatcrer can be traced, directly or indirectly, to the 
hand of Praxiteles or Scopas. Wustmann has weU suggested that in 
the Sicyonian school of painting, as in the Argive school of sculpture 
we may delect the hard realism of the Dorian stock os contrasted wnth 
the sweet and noble idealism which inspired the art and literature of 
the Ionian race. See Brunn, CtKhickU der gnKk. 2. pp. 

1x0-158. and an article by G. Wustmann, ‘Die bikyomsche .Maler- 
schule.' RJuinisclus Muuum, N. F, 23 (1868), pp. 4 S 4 - 479 - 
also C. T. .Michaelis, ‘ Bemerkungen rur Sicyonischra M^er^hule, 
Ankaolog. Ztilung, 33 (*876), PP- 3039: W. Kl«n, ‘ Studien xur 
Eriechischen Malergeschichte, I. Die Sikyonische Schule,* Artkaolog. 
tkifmpk. Mittkril. aus Otsltrreitk-Ungam, 11 (1887), pp. * 93-233 5 
£ul<, IhOes tur U P/leponnise, ppi 328-346 ; Murray, HMdbook of 
Grttk Ankaeology, p- 388 >qq. The passages of anaent ^ters bearing 
on the subject are coUected by CKcrbeck, SckriftqwUen, g i 74 S-> 770 - 

7 . 4. the Sicyonlans who fell at PeUene etc. Sec it. 8. 5 5 

7 ^4. At the gate is a spring In a grotto. As Pausanias approached 
Sicyon from Corinth, this gate was probably on the north-eastern side 
of Sicyon. Now we have seen (p. 44 ) that near the north-eastern 
extremity of the tablcUnd on which Sicyon stood there is a natural 
opening in the line of cliffs op which a steep narrow path leads to the 
sire of the ancient ciiy. It is almost certain that there must have b^ a 
gate here ; and if so, it may very well have been the gate here mentioned 
by Pausanias. At the head of the a^nt is the modem village of 
Vasiliko. A little to the east of this point, there is a fine spring in a 
gully at the foot of the line of cliffs; a tunnel leads down to it from the 
ttbleland (above, p, 45). This may perhaps have been the Dripping 
Spring described by Pausanias. It is true that at present the spring is 
o« in a grotto, but, as Prot Curtius suggests, the rocks which once 
formed the roof of the grotto may have fallen in. See Dodwcll, Tour, 
2 p. 29s : Leake, Morra, 3. p. 372 ; Curtius, Pr/op. 2. p. 488 : Vlscher, 
Erinnerungtn, p. 274 5 W. C. Clark, Peloponnesus, p. 343 5 Bursian, 

Geogr. 2. p. 27. Mr. M. L. Earle thinks that the Dripi«ng Spring was 
probably the one now called Mitre Bey sis (‘small spring’), the most 
northerly fountain of Vasilita, situated north of the village in the gorge 
through which the ordinary road to Moulki passes. The founuin is at 
present concealed by a Turkish wall, but the dropping can be heard 
through a small square opening in the walL There are ancient tombs 
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above and below the fountain, Anurican Journal of ArcheuoUfgy, 
S (1889), p. 287 jjr. 

7 . 5. the present acropolis. Tbc site of this, the second or later 
acropolis, is determined by the statement of Pausanias that the theatre 
lay onder the acropolis. For the theatre, thoui^h mined, still exists (see 
below) and is situated on the rocky slope which divides the lower level 
of the tableland from the higher (see above), it follows, therefore, that 
the upper level was the acropolis in Pausanias’s time. Cp. Leake, 
Morea, 3. pp. 368 sq., 370. 

7. 5. Fortnne of the Height. On Sicyonian coins of Imperial 
times this goddess is represented standing and holding a bowl and a 
horn of plenty (lmhoof>Blumer and Gardner, Num. Comm, om Paus. p. 
38, with pi. H iii.) 

7 . 5- The theatre. The theatre, which of all the buildings mentioned 
by Pausanias is the only one that can now be identified, is partly hollowed 
out of the rocky declivity which separates the upper level of the tableland 
from the lower. It is near the western clifib, and feces north-east. It 
has been often described. Sec Leake, Marta, 3. p. 368 sq. ; Clarke, 
Travels, 3. p. 733 sq. ; Curtius, Pelop. 3. p. 490; W. G. Clark, Pelop. 
p. 342 ; VVelcker, Tagtbsuk, 3. p. 303; Ilursian, Geogr. 3. p. 37 sq. ; 
Beul< 5 , Etudes sur le PHoponttlse, p. 330 sqq. In 1886, 1887, and 1891 
it was partially excavated under the direction of the American School of 
Classic^ Studies at Athens. The results of the excavations ate reported 
in The American Journal of Archaeology, 5 (1889), pp. 367-303; id., 
7 (1891), p. 281 sq .; id., 8 (1893X pp. 388-409. 

The total breadth of the theatre was about 400 feet. The tiers of 
seats are mostly cut out of tbc rock; but at the wings the seats were 
prolonged out from the rock, being supported on masses of fine masonry. 
The American excavations laid bare fite parallel foundation • walls 
belonging to the stage structure. Of these only one wall and part of 
another ore Greek, the rest ore Roman. The front and back walls are 
both Romait, and the similarity of their dimensions and constmetion 
“ makes it probable that both were built at the same time, when the 
stage of the theatre was altered and probably enlarged to conform writh 
the Roman standard” The length of the front wall is 23.60 metres, 
its average height about as; ntetres, its thickness 0.65 metres. There 
are three doorways in it, and in front of the base of the wall a marble 
step or plinth extends almost the entire length. 

The orchestra comprised somewhat more than half the circumference 
of a not entirely perfect circle, the diameter of which was about 3 o metres 
(65 A. 7 in.) If carried up to the front (Roman) wall of the stage, the 
or^estra would still fell considerably short of a complete circle. The 
floor of the orchestra, like that of the theatre at Epidaurus, consists 
simply of stamped earth. A carefully constructed drain, about 1.35 m. 
wide and 1 m. deep ran round the orchestra, like the drain in the 
Uionysiac theatre at Athens. Opposite each of the stairs which gave 
access to the seats, the drain is bridged by a slab of stone. Another 
cutting extends right across the centre of the orchestra at right angles 
to the stage walls, tmder which it is earned; whether it was a drain or 
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• Another drain crossed the orchestra at right angl« to 

Tte ^ ,ta, i„ -d. 

S ru4?r3Xr sxf :xropXX 

uTpSXXXS cTTuv. «. .l-ich .n-c^ .f 

"“‘w’lhrt^is, the Americans excavated only a ^ 

northern half including three tiers of seau and the front ^ another tier, 
northern tiait, wiu*^ B ^ 

ri^'^tlf seats, though cut out of the natural rock, are very 
uppcrtnMi ^„^ere divided into fifteen sections by fourteen 

u^c^^lyN Hoc drawn from the middle l»int jrf the 
^ec through the centre of the orchestra passes through the mi^ of 
£ ei^th of seats, and does not coindde, as m some th«tr«, 

™=xri;"u,xrX x r„ 

Ihe llth^^ resembUng in this respect the stone chaira in 
the Dionysiac thcaue at Athens and of the great theatre at Epidaun^ 
Sev^ doubtless intended for the accommodation of pnests or other 
offi^ They are not of marble, but are of the same common stone as 

X'X; Th,- w h.„ tacb «d “• 

U cut from two blocks, which are joined at the middle. Sonw of Ae 
arms show remains of ornamental scroU-work on the wter side. The 
ordinary seaU “are divided into two parts by a kmguiiditial dcprosio^ 
iSr^nt part, or scat proper, is a35 ®- wide; while the bock part, 
upon which the persons sirting behind placed their feet, is o.ao ^ 
•Se.” The rock-cut seau still remaining in the upper part of t^ 
theatre « differ in form from the lower one^ The feet of the row of the 
nersons behind were not on the same level as the surface on which the 
persons in front sat, but rested on an elevation which was 0.35 m. above 

the seat and the same in width.” . 

Two vaulted passages, one on the northern, the other on the southern 
ride of the theatre, give access to the seaU from without The original 
to«h of the s^thero passage was about .6 metres, the breadth is 
2 55 m The walls and vault are composed of rectangular blocks put 
togrthe^ without any cement The vault is formed of six courses of 
stOTCs on either side, exclusive of the ke)-stQne coui^ These raulU or 
arches are very important as specimens of true Greek arches. They 
«belong unquestionably to the best Hellenic period—the best, that is, 
in a masonic point of view. There is every probabUity that they were 
erected by Demetrius, the benefactor of Sicyon, if indeed they be not of 
a still remoter date; so that we find that the Greeks were acquainted 
with the mystery of throwing an arch at least as early as the end of the 
fourth century B.C" (W. G. Clark, Pe/o^ p- 342 Jg.) 

Lastly, the American excavations revealed the foundations of two 
structures’ situated at the opposite ends of the stage. At the southern 
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end uf the stage was a square chamber, apparently of Greek construe* 
tion. Around the inner walls o( this chamber there is a continuous 
rock-cutting in the form of a bench or seaL At the other end of the 
stage arc the tcituuns of what must hasx been an ornamental fountain of 
Roman limes. The back of it is semicircular. Both the square chamber 
and the fountain opened outwards from the theatre. 

A little to the west of the theatre are the remains of the stadium, 
which b not mentioned by Pausanias. The upper or semicircular end 
of it occupies a fold or recess in the same rocky slope against which the 
theatre is built The recess is partly natural, partly excavated. “ The 
stadium resembles that of Mcssenc, in having had seats which were not 
continued through the whole length of the sides. About 8 o feet of the 
rectilinear extremity [/.* of the straight sides as dbtinguished from the 
semicircular end] had no seats, and this pan, instead of being excavated 
out of the hill like the rest, b formed of factitious ground, supponed at 
the end by a wall of polygonal masont)', which still exists. The total 
length, including the seats at the circular end, is about 680 feet, which, 
deducting the radius of the semicircle, seems hardly to leave a length of 
600 Greek feet for the line between the two metae [turning-posts]. It 
is very possible, however, that an excatation would correct this idea; 
for it is difficult to believe that there was any difference in the length of 
the or course, in the several stadia of Greece. ... If the length 

of the course had ever varied, it must, 1 think, have been alluded to in 
some of the ancient authors" (Leake, A/tnra, 3. p. 370). Cp. Clarke, 
Tmtt/t, 3. p. 735; Curtius, Pr/4)fi. a. p. 490; \V. G. Clark, Ptlop, p. 
343 ; Wckker, Ttxgtbueky 3. p. 303 sq, ; Mschcr, Erinnrrumgrn, p. 376; 
Uursian, Gtogr. 3. p. 38; Beul^, Etudes sur U P/topemnise, p. 33a sq. 

7 . 5- a temple of Dionymia. Just below the theatre Lrake found 
“ the basis of a column, together with that of one of the antac, of a 
small temple ; the column was two feet seven inches and a half in 
diameter.” He thinks that this may have been part of the temple of 
Dionysus, which we know from Pausanias must have been near the 
theatre (Leake, Mprea, 3. pp. 369, 371), On coins of Sicyon of 
Imperial times Dionpus b represented standing, holding a goblet 
{easttkarus) and a thyrsus, with a panther at his feet (Imhoof-Ulumer 
and Gardner, Xum. Comm, oh Pous. p. 38, with pL H iv. v.) Uursian 
(Geogr. 3. p. 38) conjectured that the Dionysus of thb temple may have 
been really Adrastus, because we know from Herodotus (v. 67) that 
there wms a shrine {keroum) of Adrastus at Sicyon and that the Sicyonians 
celebrated his sufferings in tragic choruses. But Bursian has overlooked 
the fact, mentioned by Herodotus, that the shrine of Adrastus stood on 
the market-place ; and thb market-place, being that of the old city, must 
have been in the plain ; whereas the temple of Dionysus, being near the 
theatre, must ha\x stood on the plateau which was the citadel of the 
old, and the site of the new, city. 

7 . Bacchantes in white marble. On some coins of Sicyon a 
Bacchante or Maenad b represented in an attitude of rapture, bolding a 
knife (Imhoof-Blumer and Gardner, Aww. Comm, oh Pasts, p. 39 , with 


pL H vi. vii.) 
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7 6. the meaning of the oracle etc. Hyllu* son of 

Herclilei inquired of ihc Delphic oracle in what manner the banished 
Hcraclids might return to Peloponnese. The oracle told him that 
should “wail for the third fruit and then return." By “the third 
fruit" the god meant the third generation. But Hyllus understood it 
of the third year ; so having waited that space of time he led an army 
into Peloponnese. But he was defeated by the Peloponnesian*; and 
Aristomachus, one of the Heraclids, fell in the battle. See ApoUodorus, 

iL 8. 2. . _ • 

7. 6. Artemis of the Lake. “ The worship of Artemis, as Curtius 
has ob»er\xd, was peculiarly associated with low-l>-ing land and reed- 
covered marshes. The reeds shared with men in the worship of the 
goddess and moved to the sound of the music in her festivals, or, a* 
Strabo says, the baskets danced, or in Laconia maidens crowned with 
reeds danced " (Prof. W. -M. Ramsay, in Journal of HtlUnU Studies, 4 
(1883), p. 36). A Creek inscription discovered at Crfindane in Pisidia, 
near the large double lake Egerdir Gil and Hoiran Got, proves that 
Artemis was the great goddess of this lake district (Ramsay, Le. ; cp. 
Index S.V. ‘Artemis’: K. O. Muller, Die DorierJ i. p. 378 sqqr, 
Roschers Uxikon, t. p. 560). For the juxuposition here at Sicyon of 
Artemis with Dionysus the Deliverer and Dionysus Bacchius, Stephani 
{Compte Rendu (St Petersburg) for 1865, p. 29) compare the similar 
collocation of deities at Corinth (Paus. ii. 2. 6). At Sicyon, indc^ 
Artemis is the goddess of the Lake, and at Corinth she is the Ephesian 
goddess; but, as ProC W. M. Ramsay has remarked, “ with slight local 
modifications the culms of Artemis Tauropolua, Limnatis [/.r. Artemi* of 
the Lake! Orthia, Orthosia, etc., is essentially the same as that of the 
Lydian [Ephesian] Artemis; and few will now try to maintain that the 
strict separation which prevailed in Hellenic polytheism between the 
different goddesses had any counterpart in the primitive coitus " (Joum. 
Htllen. Stud. 3 (1882), p. SS)- 

7 . 7. the market-place. Not far below the theatre and stadium, 
near the centre of the lower level of the ubleland, are the remains of a 
Roman building with several chambers; there are also some traces of 
the street which led from this quarter to the theatre. From the position 
of this Roman building about the centre of the later Sicyon, Leake 
thought that it probably stood on the market-place ; and he conjeaured 
that the building was the palace of the Roman governor in the intereal 
between the destruction of Corinth by Mummius and its restoration by 
Julius Caesar; for during this period the greater part of the Corinthian 
territory was attached to Sicyon, which was the capital of the surround¬ 
ing country. See Leake, Morea, 3. pp. 369, 370 sq. But the Roman 
building in question was probably the public baths. See above, p. 44 sq. 

7 . 7. A zalea. This was, as we have seen (ii. 6. 5), an old name 
of Sicyon. But there is an island of the same name (.Aegialia or Aegilia) 
midw-ay between Crete and Cythera. In 1889 excavations conducted in 
this little island by the Greek Government revealed the foundations of 
an ancient Greek building, which from an inscription found near it seems 
to have been a sanctuary of Apollo Aegileus. Mr. Staes, who directed 
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the exoivstions, has hence conjectured that the Aegiolia to which Apollo 
and Artemis went after »la>Tng the Python was the island of that name, 
and not Sicyon, to which, through a confusion of names, the tradition 
was afterwards attached. It was more natural, he observes, that Apollo 
and Artemis should have gone to Crete from the neighbouring island of 
Aegialia than fiom the distant Sicyon. See ’ApxaioX.oyiKiy AcArioi', 
November 1889, p. 240 Tf. 

7 . 7. to be purified. The slaughter of the dragon Python by 
.Apollo and the subsequent purification of the god from the taint of 
blood-guiltiness were represented every eighth year at Delphi in a solemn 
festival, which drew great crowds of spectators, especially from the 
north of Greece. The festival was called the Festival of Crowning (to 
S reenj/Mov), and is thus described by Plutarch (Quaest. Grate. 12): 
•* The Festival of Crowning seems to be an imitation of the god's battle 
with the Python and of the flight and pursuit to Tempe after the battle. 
For some say that after the fight Apollo fled because he desired to be 
purified. But others say that the Python was hurt and fled awray along 
the road which they now call the Sacred Road; but Apollo pursued 
after it and came up with it soon after it expired. For he found that 
the monster had died of its hurt and had b«n buried by a boy whose 
name was Goat.” In another passage {De defectu orac. i S) he describes 
more fully one of the scenes of the sacred drama. \ATicn the eighth 
year came round a temporary shed was erected upon * the threshing- 
floor.' This ‘threshing-floor’ was no doubt one of those large circular 
spaces paved with stones and in the open air, which are still to be seen 
everywhere in Greece and on which the horses tread out the com. 
This house represented the abode of the dragon ; but with the usual 
neglect of scenic propniety the shed, says Plutarch, bore much more 
resemblance to a lordly palace than to a dragon's den. .A formal attack 
was then made upon the dragon’s house by persons who bore blanng 
torches in their hands and led with them a lad whose &ther and mother 
were both alive. The lad probably represented Apollo, and shot on 
arrow at the dragon who was supposed to be lurking in the shed. This, 
however, is not expressly said by Plutarch, perhaps because be thought 
it impious to describe the deed of blood. But after the dragon may be 
supposed to have received his deadly wound, the persons who carried 
lighted torches set fire to the shed, upset the table, and fled away without 
turning to look behind them. Last of all, the boy who represented 
Apollo wandered away, served as a menial, and was purified at Tempe. 
The last part of the ceremony, namely the wanderings of Apollo’s 
representative and his final purification at Tempe, arc described by 
Aelian (Var. Hist. iii. i), whose account explains why this festival was 
called the Festival of Crowning. After describing in high-wrought 
language the beauty of the Vale of Tempe, he proceeds; “ Here the 
Thessalians say that the Pythian Apollo purified himself by command of 
Zeus, after he had shot to death with his arrows the Python, the dragon 
that guarded Delphi in the days when the oracle was in the hands of 
Earth. So Apollo made himself a crown from the laurel tree at Tempe, 
and taking in his right hand a branch from the same laurel tree he came 
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to Delphi and took o\'er the charge of the oracle. An altar stands on 
the very spot where the god twined himself a crown and broke the 
branch. And still, when the eighth year comes round, the Delphians 
send a procession of high-bnm boys, with one of the boys as leader. 
They come to Tempe, and after offering a splendid sacrifice they return 
again, but not until they have plaited crowns from the same laurel tree 
from which on the memorable occasion the god himself wreathed bis 
brows. The procession goes by the road which is raTl>f< the P>'thian 
road ; it leads through ThessoJia and Pclasgia and Oete and the land of 
the .\enianes and of the Melians and of the Dorians and of the Western 
Locrians. All these peoples escort the procession with as much rever¬ 
ence and honour as is accorded to those who bring to the same god the 
sacred things from the land of the Hyperboreans. And at the P>thian 
gomes the crowns given to the victors are made from this laurcL" On 
his return from Tempe the boy who carried the laurel branch stopped 
at Dipaias. a village near Larissa, to dine; because according to the 
legend Apollo first broke his fast there on his return liom being purified 
at Tempe (Stephanus Byzant s.v. Arorvidt). Probably therefore the 
boy lasted more or less strictly during the pilgrimage from Delphi to 
Tempe and back to Dipnias. 

The burning of ‘the Python's shed,' mentioned by Strabo (i*. p. 
433) on the authority of Ephorus, makes certain, what otherwise 
would be only a maner of inference from Plutarch, that the shed 
which was burned at the festival really represented the dwelling of the 
dragon. The menial service which the boy who pla)-ed the port of 
Apollo was obliged to take is probably to be explained, as K. O. 
Muller saw, by the story that Apollo had been forced to serve 
Admetus, king of Pherac, for a year as a punishment for killing the 
Cyclopes (Apollodorus, iu. 10. 4 ; Sertnus on Virgil, Atn. vii. 761 ; 
Diodorus, iv. 71, vi. 7; Preller, Grietk, Mythol.* i. p. 387). Such a 
legend seems to point to an old custom of obliging a mansta>’cr to 
expiate his offence by doing menial service for a certain time among 
strangers. (Similarly Hercules was sold into slavery for three years as 
an expiation for the murder of Iphitus. See Apollodorus, iL 6. And 
Cadmus served Ares eight years for killing the dragon which guarded 
the spring at Thebes. See note on ix. to. i.) Probably the procession 
to Tempe passed through Pherae, and the boy who acted Apollo went 
through some pretence of servitude at the very place where the god him¬ 
self was said to have served Admetus. See K. O. Muller, Dit Dorter* 
I. pp 203 sqq., 331-324 (Engibh trans. voL 1. p. 230 sqq., 336 tqq.)-, 
Monunsen, Delpkita, p 206 sqq. (Mommsen tx. and Preller lx. 
give the name of the festival as Septcrion. The sole authority for this 
seems to be Hesychius, o-cm/pia' KaSap/toi- tK&ivit. There appears 
to be no variation in the MSS. of Plutarch). Probably there was a 
local Sicyonian legend that Apollo had killed the Python at Sicyon. 
For according to Hesychius (r.n. Tofiov /Soi-yot) there was at Sicyon a 
bill of the lucfaer Apollo, and the friend of the slaying of the Pv'thon 
seems to have been attached to this hilL See Th. Schreiber, 
PytkoktoMOi (Leipzig, 1879)1 P- 43 sqq. 
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The legend of the parification of ApoUo for IdUing the dragon 
Python seems to cany us back to the days of primitive Greek savagery, 
when the killing of certain animals was supposed to need expiation, and 
the slayer was deemed unclean until he had performed some purificatory 
or expiatory rites. Examples of similar ideas and customs are to be 
found among savages to this day. For instance in Dahomey, if a man 
has killed a fetish snake, be is treated os follows. A hut is made of 
dry fiiggots thatched with dry grass. The culprit is drenched with palm 
oil; a dog, a kid, and two fowls are fastened on his back; and in thb 
condition he has to crawl into the hut by a very low entrance. The 
hut is then set fire to, and the man has to make bis escape through the 
dames as best be can to the nearest running water. During his passage 
thither he has to run the gauntlet, the mob pelting him with sticks and 
clods. Reaching the water, be plunges into it, and is then considered 
to be cleansed of all the sin or crime of the snake murder.” Thirteen 
days afterwards a * custom' or holy day is held for the dead snake. 
See John Duncan, Trai>th in IVestem A/ricit, t. p. 195 sg.; cp. F. E. 
Forbes, DaAomey and the DitMomans, 1. p. 107 ; Bouche, La CSt* ties 
Esclavis, p. 397. But it is not only for the slaughter of sacred or 
deified animals that expiation or purification is required on savage 
principles. Amongst the Kafirs “the slaughter of a lion, however 
honourable it is esteemed, is nevertheless associated with an idea of 
moral uncleanness, and is followed by a very strange ceremony. When 
the hunters approach the village on their return, the man who gave the 
lion the first wound is bidden from every eye by the shields which his 
comrades hold up before him. One of the hunters steps forward and 
leaping and bounding in a strange manner praises the courage of the 
lion-killer. Then be rejoins the band, and the same performance is 
repeated by another. All the rest meanwhile keep up a ceaseless 
shouting, rattling with their clubs on their shields. This goes on till 
they have reached the village. Then a mean hut is run up not for from 
the village; and in this hut the lion-killer, because be is unclean, must 
renuiin four days, cut off from all association with the tribe. There be 
dyes his body all over with white point; and lads who hate not yet been 
circumcised, and are therefore, in respect to uncleanness, in the same 
state as himselfi bring him a calf to cat and wait upon him. When the 
four days are over, the unclean man washes himselfi paints himself with 
red paint in the usual manner, and is escorted back to the village by the 
bead chief, attended with a guard of honour. Lastly, a second calf is 
killed ; and, the uncleanness being now at an end, every one is free to 
eat of the calf with him “ (L. Alberti, Dt Kafftrt aaa dt Zuidkust van 
Afrika, p. 158 sq.) Cp. Lichtenstein, Reisen im stidJichrm Africa, 1. p. 
419. Again, among the Kafirs a man who happened to kill a boa- 
constrictor “ was formerly required to lie in a running stream of water 
during the day for several weeks together; and no beast whatever was 
allowed to be shuightered at the hamlet to which be belonged, until this 
duty had been fully performed. The body of the snake was then token 
and carefully buried in a trench, dug close to the cattle-fold, where its 
remains, like those of a chiefs were henceforward kept perfectly undis- 
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turbed" (S. Kay, Travels ami Restarxhes im Caffiraria, p, 341 sq.) 
Among the Hottentot} when a man has killed a lion, leopard, elephant, 
rhinocerfM, or elk. he is esteemed a great hero, but he is deluged with 
wine by the medicine-man and has to remain at home quite idle for 
three days, during which his wife must not come near him ; she is also 
enjoined to eat no more than is absolutely necessary. On the csening 
of the third day the hero kills a Cat sheep and calls all his neighbours to 
the feast See Kolbe, Prtsenl State of the Cafte of Good Hofe, i. pp. 
3 $>-»S 4 - Similarly the Lapps deem it the height of glory to kill a bear. 
Nevertheless all the men who take part in the slaughter are regarded as 
unclean, and have to live by themselves Cor three days in a hut made 
specially for them; during the three days none of them may visit his 
wife. At the expiry of three days they run thrice round the fire j this is 
regarded as a purification, and they are then allowed to rejoin their 
wives. Sm Schefler, Lappoeda, pp. 235-543 i Leemius, De Lappomhts 
Fimatarch'ae, p. 503 sq .; Jessen, De Finnomm Lapponumque Aorwegi- 
eormm Religiom* Pagums (bound up with Lecmins’s work), p. 64 tq. 
Among the Kaniagmnu of Alaska the men who attacked the whale were 
considered, during the fishing season, as unclean, though otherwise they 
were held in high honour (W. Dali, AlasPa astd its Resources, p. 404]^ 
Amongst their neighbours the Aleutians, when a hunter had struck a 
whale with his spear, “ he would not throw again, but would proceed at 
once to his home, separate himself from hit people in a specially con¬ 
structed hovel, where he remained three days without food or drink, and 
emhout touching or looking upon a female. During this time of seclu¬ 
sion he snorted occasionally in imiution of the wounded and dying 
whale, in order to prevent the whale struck by him leaving the coast 
On the fourth day he emerged from bis seclusion and bathed in the sea, 
shrieking in a hoarse voice and beating the water with hb hands. Then, 
lalung with him a companion, he proceeded to the shore, where he 
presumed the whale had lodged, and if the animal was dead he com¬ 
menced at once to cut out the place where the death-wound had been 
inllicted. If the whale was not dead the hunter returned to hU home 
and cootinoed washing himself until the whale died” (Tetroff, Report 
om AlasPt^ p 154 sq.) The Central Eskimo think that all sea animals 
were originally made from the severed fingers of the goddess Sedna • 
hence the Eskimo most make an atonement for ev er y animal he kills.* 
When a seal is brought into the hut, the women must stop working until 
it b cut up After the capture of a ground seal, walrus, or whale, they 
must rest for three days. See Ftani Boas, ‘The Central Eskimo,' 
SUtk Amsmal Report of the Buream of Ethnology (W'ashington, 1888), 
595 ; Procetdimgs and TransatHems of the Royal Society of 
Canada, 5 (Montreal. 1888), section IL p 36; id, Zeitsekrift fi!r 
Ethnologic, 17 (188s), VerhandL der BerL Ces. fur Anthrop ElhroL 
u. Lrgesch. p tfil ay.; C. F. HaB, IJfe with the Esqnimastx, 2. p 331 
tq .: id, Nanxstroe of the Seceetd Arctic Expedition made iy Charles F 
Hall, edited by ProC J. E. Nourse, p 191 jy. W-hen the Hidatsa 
Indians are o ut hunting eagles, they pitch a small ‘ medicine ’-hut, where 
certain ceremonies are performed. On returning from sitting beside the 
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eagle-irap the hunter U ■voided by every one, for no one may *ee him 
till he enters the ' medicine’-lodge. Hi* trapping last* four days, during 
which he must see none of his himily and speak to none of his friends 
except those who are engaged in the trapping. See Washington 
Matthews, TTie Hidatsa Indiamt, p. 58 tqg. Among the Damaras of 
South Africa when a hunter returns from a successhil hunt, he takes 
water in his mouth, and ejects it three times over hi* feet, and also into 
the lire on his own hearth (C. J. Andrrsson, Lake Ngami, p. 124). 
When a Catauxi Indian returns successful from the chase, he smears hb 
face with soot as he approaches hi* house (R. Spruce, in Travels of 
CitM d* Leon, trans. by C. K. Markham, p. 343). Some Indian hunters 
after killing on animal used to purify themselves in water ns a religious 
rite (Adair, History of the Americtm Indians, p. 118). Amongst the 
Wogandas of Central Africa it b a rule that the hunter shall return 
from the chase by a path different from that by which he went (R. W. 
Felkin, * Notes on the Waganda tribe of Central Africa,’ Proceeding 
eif the Royal Society of Edinhtergh, 13 (1884-1886), p. 735). All 
these customs may be explained by a desire to elude the angry spirit 
of the slain or wounded animal. The original object of rule* of cere¬ 
monial purity, as Porphyry long ago observed, is not to bring man into 
relation srith Ck>d, but to keep evil spirits at a distance (PorphjTy, quoted 
by Eusebius, Praepar. E’,'ang. iv. 33). 

7 . 7. to Oarmanor in Orate. Cormanor lived at Tarrha, on the 
southern coast of Crete, towards the western end. See x. 16. 5 ; cp. 
X. 7. 3 ; li. 30. 3 : K. O. Muller, Dorier,* i. p. 208 (1. p. 236, EngL 
Trans.) We have seen, in the preceding note, that the Delphian legend 
fixed on Tempe in Thessaly, not Tarrha in Crete, as the place where 
Apollo was purified. The Scholiast on Pindar (Introd. to Pyth. p. 
298, ed. Boeckh) combines the two legends by saying that Apollo wrent 
first to Crete and afterwards to Tempe. In the early days of Greece 
the Cretans seem to hate had a high repuution as exorcisers and 
cleansers of religious pollution. It was from Crete that Epimenides 
came to purge Athens from the plague (see note'C.* L 14. 4); and it was 
by the Dactyls of Mount Ida in Crete that P>’thagoras was purified. 
” He was purified," says Porphyry ( VU. Pythag. 17), “ with the thunder- 
stone, in the morning lying on his &cc beside the sea, and at night lying 
beside the river, crowned svith the srool of a black lamb." There were 
certain Cretan diviners called Cretitb (Pbotius, Lexicam, s.v. Kpijriiai). 

7 . 8. the children go to the Bythu etc. The ceremony may 
ha\e resembled, as K. O. Muller suggested, the Attic festival of the 
Delphinia, when maidens went as suppliants in processiort to the 
Delfdiinium, or temple of the Delphian Apollo, bearmg a branch or 
branches of the sacred olive-tree wreath^ with white wool See 
Plutarch, Thetems, 18; K. O. Muller, Doritrf 1. p. 330 sg. (voL 1. p. 
346 jy. Eng. Trans.); Aug. Mommsen, Heortologie, p. 398 s^. The 
river Sythas to which the children went in procession from Sicyon has 
been identified with the modem river of Xyloteutro or Trihtalas, the 
only considerable river in this neighbourhood (Curtius, Pelep. 2. p. 49 ®)* 
But as the Xyloteutro is about 10 miles by toad from Sicyon, Leake 
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{Peiopmmema, p. 404 sq.) objects that the children could hardly have 
gone in procession there and back. Sec note on vil 17. 12. The 
Sythas was at all events to the west of Sicyon. See il 12. 2. 

The Sicyonian ceremony implies that Apollo and Artemis were 
supposed to absent themselves annually for a time from their temples. 
So Apollo was supposed to spend the si* summer months at Delos and 
then to deport to Patara in Lycia for the winter (.Servius on Virgil, Aen. 
iv. 144 ; cp. Horace, Odts, iiL 4.65>. It seems to have been thought that 
Apollo was absent from Delphi for the three winter months; for daring 
this period the Paean was not sung, and Dionysus was mvoked instead of 
ApoUo (Plutai^ Df El afuJ DelpAos, 9; cp. Pindar, Pyii. iv. j ora 
'ArnAXwios tv^ovtos). At the temple of Aphrodite at Mt. 
in Sicily the goddess was supposed to go to Africa every year for 
nine da>-s. This period of nine days was called the Anagogia, because 
the goddess was believed at ihb time to go to sea (amtgtj/Aai), During 
these ^)-s the sacred doves disappeared, having gone with the goddess 
to Africa. But at the end of the nine days a solitary dove used to be 
seen flying from across the sea | it alighted on the temple and was soon 
followed ^ all the other doves. This was a signal for a general out- 
burst of j oy ; all the people who were well-to.do feasted, all the people 
who were not well-to-do played castancu with great joy; and oil the 
neighbourhood smelt of coot’s cheese, which was a sign that the goddess 
had returned. ^ Athenacus, ix. pp. 394 f.395 a. In the twelfth month 
of c^xry year the Aztecs celebrated a festival which they called ‘ The 
Return of the Gods,' UotUeo. It fell in October, the loveliest season of 
the year on the high plateau of Mexico; for then the rain is over the 
sky is blue, and all the land is fiesh and green. On the 1 5th of the 
^nth the altars were adorned with green branches or reeds, tied in 
bundles of three. On the 18th the gods began to come. The first to 
arrive was Tdpochtli or TcicatJipoca, for being young and nimble he 
outstripped the other gods, who did not arrive till the last day of the 
months At midnight on that day a litUe heap of maiie flour, in the 
form of a cheese, was ro.ide upon a mat A priest watched the heap of 
^uc, and when he saw upon it the print of a liny foot, he cried, « His 
Majesty has a^-^ •" At these words all the priests and minUters of the 
idoU rose up brtsUy and blew upon their horns and conches in all the 
temples and m quaners of the town. So all the people were apprised 
of the return of the gods and flocked to the temples to presenr^cir 
oflenngs to the newly i^ved deities. See Sahagun, Hhtoirt glnlraU 
rfrr U Nouv,lU.E,i»gue (Paris. 1880% p. 139 ry.; dav-igero 

of Mexico, t. p. 308, trans. by Cullen ; Brasseur de BourbLrg’ 
Huioirc del i^ions dviliiles du Mtxiqmt et de 1 Am/rique-Centr^i 
p. 526 ry.; J. G. Muller, Gesckickte der amerUattiukeH UrrtUeio 'nett. 
B fiMei of the Pacific States, 2. p. 332 

TVrarytw, de FAmtrique Centrah et du ^Pfnu, 

7 . 8 ^ tmple of Apollo. Beside this temple there was a colossal 
^ue rf AttaluMO cubits high, which the Sicyonian. set up out of 
gratitude, because he had ransomed for them the sacred land of 4poUo 
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at a great price. On a subsequent occasion they %-oted him a golden 
statue and an annual sacriSce. See Polybius, xviL (xviii.) t6. 

7 . 8. ProetoB. On Proctns and his daughters see iL 18. 4 ; viil, 
18. 7 note, and Index. 

7 . 9. the spear wherewith he despatched the boar. On ancient 
representations of Meleager and the hunt of the Calydonian boar, and of 
hunting in general, see Stephanl, in CompU Rendu (St. Petersburg) for 
1867, pp. 58-1 S9. In this paper, marked by his usual exhanstri'e learn¬ 
ing, Stephani has shown that on the monuments the instrument of the 
boar's death is generally a spear, not an arrow. On the Franqois vase, 
indeed, the boar is depicted pierced with many arrows, and several 
archers are represented kneeling (see Baumeister’s Denimdler, voL 3. 
Tafel 74); and the Greeks certainly used bows and arrows in hunting 
(Oppian, Cjrneg. i. 153, iv. 54 ; id., ffatieut. L 138 ; Anthalog. Palat. 
vi. 296. 3 ; Pollux, V. 19, V. 20, X. 141). But they seem to have used 
them comparatively seldom. Apart from representations of Artemis and 
Atalanta and of barbarians hunting, bows and arrows seldom appear as 
weapons of the chose on ancient works of art. For representations of 
Meleager slaying the boar with a spear sec Baumcistcris Denkmdler, 2. 
figures 990, 992. The skin of the Calj-donian boar was shown in the 
great temple of Athena Alea at Tegea (Paus. viii. 47. 2). One of its 
tusks was preserved in the Imperial Gardens at Rome; the other had 
unfortunately been broken (Paus. viii. 46. 5). The subject of the boar- 
hunt was represented in the eastern gable of the temple of Athena 
Alea at Tegea (Paus. viii. 45. 6 sq.) 

7 . 9. the flutes of Maxsyas etc. Marsyas was a Phrygian satyr or 
Silenus (sometimes he is called the one and sometimes the other), who 
finding the flutes which Atherui had thrown away (see L 24. i) picked 
them up and practised on them. At last he challenged Apollo to a 
musical contest, he to play on his flutes and Apollo to play on his lyre. 
Being vanquished, Marsyas was tied up to a pine-tree and flayed alive, 
or cut limb from limb cither by Apollo himself or by a Scythian slave. 
See ApoUodorus, L 4. 2 ; Hyginus, Fah. 16$. The skin of Marsyas 
w-os to be seen in historical times at Celaenae in Phrygia; and it was 
said that whenever one of his nativx Phrygian airs was played near it, 
the skin of the dead satyr vibrated ; but if the musician struck up an air 
in praise of Apollo, the skin remained motionless (Herodotus, vii. 26; 
Xenophon, Anab. i. 2. 8 ; Action, Far, Ifiit. xiii. 21). The river 
Marsyas, which was said to have sprung from the blood of Marsyas 
(Hyginus, Ac.), is a small tributary of the Maeander in Phrygia. The 
ancient authorities seem to differ as to the source of the river, but their 
statements may be reconciled by supposing that it rose in the little reedy 
kike on the mountain above Celaenae, and that after disappearing under¬ 
ground it issued from the rock under the citadel of Celaenae, where it 
fell with the roar of a cataract into a rocky basin in the market-place. 
Besides Herodotus and Xenophon, ILce,, see Quintus Curtius, iii. t ; 
Strabo, xii. 8, 5 ; Pliny, N. H. v. ^ 106, 113; Pauly's Real-Encychpadie 
and Smith’s Diet, of Geography, t.v. ‘ Marsyas.’ 

“ The myth of htarsyas and Apollo implies as its scene a place where 
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reeds abounded. The basis of the legend is nndoabtedly the contrast 
between the music of the lyre employed in the worship of the Ionian 
Apollo Citharoedos and of the flute used in the religion of southern 
Phrygia. The Ionian Creeks were in direct communication with southern 
Phrygia by the Lycus t-alley route, and Celaenae was therefore a natural 
place in which to localise the mythical contesL The myth was placed 
where the reeds from which the earliest simplest kind of flute was made 
abounded. The actual course of the river Marsyas does not and could 
not in ancient time have aflbrded such a scene, but the lake from which 
It was believed to rise is not much more than a reedy marsh. Here 
therefore the scene was hid * (Prof. \V. M. Ramsay, in Joum. cf IftUtm. 
Stuiius, 4 (1883}, p. 71}. For representations in ancient art of the 
contest of Marsyas with Apollo and the punishment of the former, see 
Muller-Wieseler, Dtnkmtdlar, 3. pi. xiv.; Baumeistcr's IXtnkmdlfr, 3. 
p. 887 Iff. The well-known statue at Florence called ‘the Grinder,’ 
representing a man with up-tumed foce, kneeling and sharpening a knife 
upon a stone (Baumeister, fig. 964), can be shown, by a comparison of 
monuments, to bas’c been one of a group representing the flaying of 
Marsyas, the kneeling man being the Scythian slave who is sharpening 
his Imife to do the dreadful deed. See Sir Gardner Wilkinson, ‘ The 
listening slave and the flaying of Marsyas,' Transtut. Royal Sec. of 
UUrature, and Series, ti (1878), pp. 263-273, with the note by Mr. 
Vaux, pp. 273-279. The attitude and look of ‘the Grinder' agree 
with the description which Philostratus Junior {/mag. 3) gi\-es of the 
barbarian who is about to flay Marsyas. ‘The grinder’ is probably an 
original work of the Pergamcne school of sculpture, which excelled in 
the representation of barbarian types, the irruption of barbarians into 
Greece about 288 B.C. having furnished Greek artists with plenty of 
opportunities of studying barbarians from the life. Cp. Arckaolog. 
epigraph. AtiUhtilungm aui Oesterrtich-Ungam, 13 (1890), p. 55 Sf. 
The works of ancient art on which the musical contest between Apollo 
and Marsyas is represented arc enumerated and described by Overbeck, 
Gritek. Kunstmythetogie, Besondcrer Theil, 3, pp. 430-483. 

7 . 9. Pythocleo. This may be the sculptor mentioned by Pliny 
(/V. H. xxxiv. 52) in the list of respectable artists who revived the art 
of sculpture after Olympiad 156 (156-153 n.c.) 

8. i. ClistheneB. See note on ii. 6. 6. For his date sec Pausantas, 
X. 7. 6. As to Myron see vL 19. 2. 

8 . I. a shrine of the hero Aratus. Aratus died at Aegium; and 
in order to bury him in Sicyon it was necessary to get leave from the 
Delphic oracle, since an ancient law, backed by a strong superstitious 
feeling, forbade the Sicyonians to bury a corpse inside the walls. The 
shrine of Aratus (t^ Arateum) was situated in a conspicuous spot, and 
here he was laid with all the honours due to “ the founder and saviour 
of the city." Two annual sacrifices were offered to him; one was 
oflTcred on the anniversary of the day on which he freed Sicyon from 
the tyrant, being the fifth day of the month Dacsius (-the .\thenian 
Anthestcrion » Feb. - March) ; the other was offered on his birthday 
The former sacrifice was begun by the priest of Zeus the Saviour; the 
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second by the priest of Araius, who wore a white headband with a purple 
stripe. The association called ‘the artists of Dionysus’ (see Foucart, 
Dt ecUegiis ictnitorum urtificum apud Gratcot ; O. Luders, Dit Diony- 
Hsekt Kuns/ler) accompanied the sacrifices with hjimts and the music 
of the l)-te; the master of the gymnasium led a procession of boys and 
youths; and the senators followed wearing wreaths. Most of these 
rites had fiillcn into disuse » hen Plutarch wrote. See Plutarch, Amtus, 53. 

8 . J. After the tjrrumy of Oleon etc. According to Plutarch 
{Ara/)u, 2) the tyrant Cleon was slain, and after his death the people 
chose as their rulers Timoclidas and Clinias, two dtiicns of reputation 
and inducnce. Timoclidas died, and Clinias was murdered by Abantidos 
who raised himself to the tytanny. Abantidas sought also to slay .Aratus, 
the youthful son of Clinuts ^ but in the confusion the boy escaped, and 
being protected by Soso, sister of Abantidas, was sent secretly by night 
to Argos. On the history of Arams see Plutarch's life of him, and 
Polybius. The dehvery of Sicyon by Aratus occurred in 251 B.C. 
(Clinton, Fiu/i /MUitid, 3. p. 18). 

8. 4- Corinth was held by Antigonns etc. Cp. viL 8. 3. The 
story of the capture of Corinth by Aratus has been told by Plutarch with 
a wealth of picturesque details which he doubtless took from the Memoirs 
written by Aratus himself. The city, and especially the lofty and pre¬ 
cipitous acropolis of Corinth, was held for King Antigonus by a Mace¬ 
donian garrison. Aratus resolved to take the place by a night surprise. 
For this perilous service be picked out four hundred men, and led them 
to one of the city-gates. It was midsummer: a foil moon rode in a 
cloudless sky, and the assailants feared that its bright beams, refiected 
from so many helmets and spears, might betray their approach to the 
sentinels on the wails. But just as the head of the column neared the 
gate, a heavy bank of clouds came scudding up from the sea and veiled 
the moon, blotting out the line of walls and shrouding the storming- 
party in darkness. Favoured by the gloom eight men, in the guise of 
travellers, crept up to the gate and put the sentinels to the sword. Order- 
mg the rest of his men to follow him at the best speed they could moke, 
Aratus now advanced at the head of a forlorn hope of one hundred men, 
planted the ladders, scaled the wall, and descended into the dty. Not 
a soul was stirring m the streets, and Aratus hurried along in the 
direction of the acropolis, congratulating himself on escaping observation, 
when a patrol of four men was seen coming down the street with flaring 
torches. The moon shone full on them, but Aratus and his men were 
in shadow. Aratus whispered his men to stand close in the shadow of 
the houses. The unsuspecting patrol came on: in a minute three of 
them were cut down, and the fourth escaped writh a gash on his head, 
crying out that the enemy were within the walls. A few moments more 
and the trumpeu tang out a«|tl the whole dty was up. The streets, 
lately silent and deserted, were thronged with crowds hurrying to and 
fro: lights glanced at the windows; and high above the dty a line of 
twinkling points of fire marked the summit of the acropolis. At the 
same time a confused hum of \oices broke on the ear from oil sides. 
Undeterred by these symptoms of the gathering storm, Aratus pressed 
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a basis; the name AI 02 is inscribed on the column. See 0 %-er^k, 
Gritck! Kunstmytkoiagit, 2 (Bcsonderer Theil, 1 ), p. 5 
Inst. 12 (1840), uv. d'agg. N ; Atxkaolog, Zntung, 11 (1853), Ta£ 54. 
I. There was a pyramid-shaped image of Apollo Carinus at Megara 

(i. 44. 2 note). . , 

9 . 6. CliBthenes built it from the gpoils etc. Cp- x. 37. 6 with 


the notes. . . 

9. 6. ZouB, m work of Lysippus. On a Sicyoman com of 
Caracalla's reign Zeus is represented sunding undiaped, and holdmg 
the thunderbolt and sceptre. “The standing figure would certainly 
well suit the school of Lysippus. . . . Zeus is entirely undraped, and 
of a scheme which especi^ly befits brotue ’’ i Imhoof• Blumer and 
Gardner, Num. Comm, on Pans. p. 29, with pL H x..i 

9 . 7. WoUUh {Lukios) Apollo. The story which Pausanias tells 
of this shrine seems to make it certain that the adjectise Lukios (Ai'wios) 
here applied to Apollo meant ‘wolfish’ ^from Xvkos ‘wolf’), not ‘god 
of light' (from Xi'Kv ‘light’). Cp. iL 19- 3 and ^e note on i. 19. 

3 ‘The Lyceum.’ 

9 . 8. Next to this eauctuary etc. Besides the buildings 
and statues which Pausanias has described there was another edifice 
on the market-place at Sicyon. This was the painted colonnade 
{ 54 m PoikiU), which was built for the Skyonians by Lamia, the 
mistress of Demetrius, It was therefore probably buUt at the time 
when Demetrius changed the site of the dty. It contained paintings, 
works no doubt of Sicyonian artists, which were described by the 
antiquarian Polemo in a separate work. See Athenaeui, vi. p. 253 b, 
»iL p. 577 c; Pottmonis PeritgilM Fragmenta, ed. L. Prcller, p. 45 Jty.; 
Curtius, Ptlop. 2. p. 493. The building must have lost its importance 
m Pausanias's time, since he does not mention it. Perhaps the paintings 
had been carried away to Rome. 

10 . I. inxisted on sacrifleiug to Hercules as to a god. 
According to Diodorus (iv. 39), after the death of Hercules his friend 
Menoctius instimted at Opus an annual sacrifice of a boar, a bull, and 
a ram to Hercules as to a hero. The Thebans did the same ; but the 
Athenians were the first to honour Hercules as a god, and their example 
was copied by all the Greeks and by all mankind. Herodotus (ii. 145) 
says that Hercules, Dioa)-su5, and Pan were considered by the Greeks 
to be the youngest of the gods ; and he reckons that Hercules (the son 
of Alcmena) lived about 900 years before himself. 

10 . 3. an image-of Sleep lulling a lion. On ancient repre- 

senutions of sleep see G. Kruger, ‘Hermes und H>-ptio8,’ FUckeiset/s 
JaMrkutker, 9 (1863), pp. 288-301; H. Bann, ‘ Hypnos, dicu du 
sommeil,' Gaatfte ArtJUologiqut, 13 (1888), p. 35 sqq. with plate 6; 
Murray, Hist, of Gr. Sculpture, 2. p. 259. Kruger, in the article 
referred to, remarks that the ancients represented Sleep cither passively 
as himself overcome by drowsiness, or aaively as the ^spenser of sleep 
to others. The statue which Pausanias here describes evidently be¬ 
longed to the latter category: but on the chest of Cypselus at Olympia 
(v. 18. t) Sleep was represented passively, as a slumbering boy. 
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10 . 3. an image of the goci. beardless. Pausanias mentions 
images of the beardless Aesculapius at Phlius (it 13. 5) and at Cortys 
in Arcadia (viii. 28. i). On extant monuments Aesculapius is generally 
represented as bearded, seldom as young. See W. Wroth, in Joum. 
of HtUen. Studiu, 4 (1883), pp. 4 ^ 53 * 

10 . 3. Oalamls. See v. 25. $ note. 

10 . 3. the firuit of a cnltiTated pine-tree. That is, a fir-cone. 
Cp. BekkePs ArueJota Graeco, i. p. 58. A late votive-relief found 
in the sanctuary of Aesculapius at Athens, inscribed with a dedication 
to Aesculapius and Health, represents the snake-encircled staff (the 
common emblem of Aesculapius) with two large fruits on one side of it, 
and two pine-cones on the other. *' The pine-cone also enters as an 
ingredient into one of the curious prescriptions ordered by the God of 
Medicine for a patient who probably frequented his temple on the Tiber 
Island at Rome* (W. Wroth, in Joum. of HtlUn, Stud. J (1884}, p. 
93 sq.) The prescriptions referred to by Mr. Wroth arc preserved in 
an inscription (C. I. G. No. 5980). A patient named julianus who 
had been bringing up blood, and whose life was despaired of^ was 
ordered to take grains of a pine-cone ( kokkoi <« orpojStAoo) from the 
triple altar and to cat them, mixed with honey, for three days. The 
patient was cured and publicly testified his gratitude. 

10. 3. the god waa brought to them - in the likeness of a 

serpent. Compare the story told of the foundation of Epidaurns 
Limera (iiL 23. 7), in which it is plain that the serpent was no other 
than Aesculapius himself. Similarly when Rome had long been 
ravaged by pestilence, the Romans were bidden by an oracle to fetch 
Aesculapius from his great sanauary at Epidaurus. Ambassadors were 
sent, and the god in the form of a serpent glided down from the temple 
to the sea, embarked on the Roman vessel, and sailed in it to Rome. 
Here the serpent landed at the little island of the Tiber, on which a 
temple was therefore built to Aesculapius. With the arrival of the 
serpent the plague was sta>xd. See Li\-y, xt. Epitome; Valerius 
Maximus, i. 8. 2 ; Grid, Metam. xv. 626-744; Aurelius Victor, De 
xnris illustr. 22 ; Plutarch, Quoest. Rom. 94. In Epidaurus certain 
serpents, of a species peculiar to the district, rrere sacred to Aesculapius 
(Paus. iL 28. i). Sacrnl serpents were kept in his temples (Aristophanes, 
P/utus, 733; Pausanias, ii. it. 8), and visitors to his temple fed the 
serpents wfith cakes (Paus. /.r.; Herodas, iv. 90 tq.) All this mokes it 
tolerably certain that originally Aesculapius was neither more nor less than 
a serpent, which at a later time was transformed into an anthropc- 
morphic god with a serpent symbol His usual symbol in Creek art is a 
serpent coiled round a staff. Again, the story that Aesculapius brought 
the dead to life (Apollodorus, iii. to. 3 ; Schol. on Pindar, iiL 96; 
Pausanias, ii, 27. 4) points to the serpent origin of .Aesculapius. For 
serpents are popululy believed to be gifted with a knowledge of the 
plants which can revive the dead. Thus according to Greek legend 
the seer Polpdus having killed a serpent, observed another serpent 
approach the dead one and lay upon it a certain grass. The dead 
serpent thereupon came to life. Polyidus took the hint, procured some 
VOU lu F 
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of the same grass and with it restored a dead man to life. See Apollo- 
dorus, iii. 3- i- A similar incident occurs in modern Greek, Gennan, 
Italian, and Lithuanian stories. See Hahn, Gritikmht uitd Albiintsuckt 
Marcktm, No. 9 , Var. 3, p. 304 , q»- * 4 , Var. i and 3, PP- 260, 374 ; 
Grimm Kinder- und Hausmdnktn, No. t6; cp. Panzer, Bettrag xur 
deulscken Mytkologit, 3. § 360, P- 206 ; Basile, Pentamerone, First 
day, seventh story, vol i. pp. 99 . «09 (LiebrechPs (.erman trans.); 
Schleicher, Utemiseke Mairken, pp. 57 , 59 - In » Syrian Kory the 
king of the serpents restores three slain men to life by washing them 
with the water of life, which one of his subject serpente had fetched for 
him (Prym und Socin, Syriseke Sag^ und Marektn, Na 33, p. I 3 i). 
In Russian popular tales a serpent is often represented as in possession 
of a magic water, which heals all wounds, restores sight to the blind, 
and vigour to the cripple. Thus one Russian tale “speaks of a 
wondrous garden, in which are two springs of healing and vivifying 
water, and around that garden is coiled like a ring a mighty serpent" 
(Ralston. Busjuin Folk Tales, p. 333). According to a Slavonic notion 
the king of the serpents has a crown on his head and his tongue is a 
diamond. If you can kill him and carry off his croan and his tongue, 
s-ou will be lord of the whole world and immortal to boot (F. S. Krauss, 
Smgtn und Mdrtken der Suds/aven, 3 . No. 63, p. 107). The ancients 
explained the connexion of the serpent with Aesculapius by saying that 
it is the natural siinhol of the healing art, since it periodically rrmews 
itself by sloughing off its old skin. See Scholiast on Aristophanes, /.c .; 
Comutus, Kal. Dear. 33; Macrobius, Sat. u 30 . 3. NVith the Jews 
also the serpent seems to have been a symbol of healing {Numbers, 
xxL 9). “ The south Arabs regard medicinal waters as inhabited by jinn, 
usually of serpent form " (W. Robertson Smith, Religion of the Semites,* 
p. 168). “In Cashmere ... the descendants of the Naga [serpent] 
tribes are to this day remarkable for their medical skiU, and possession 
of healing arts and nostrums, which their ancestors (in common with 
Esculapius) received from the health-gis-ing serpent. The same skill in 
healing is attributed to him by many rtations. The Cells acquired their 
medical lore by drinking serpent-broth ; the Mexicans hung snake-bones 
round the neck of the sick ; in Pegu, at the birth of a child, a snake’s 
tongue is tied within a tiny bell and hung round the baby's neck as a 
preventive of sickness and harm. And in many parts of India it b 
customary to make a serpent of clay or metal, literally a brazen serpent, 
and offer sacrifice to it on behalf of the sufferer” (.Miss C. F. Gordon 
Gumming, In Ike Hebrides (London, 1883), p. 53 rg.) In Fernando Po 
when on epidemic breaks out among children it is cuKomary to set up 
a serpent’s .^kin on a pole in the middle of the public square, and the 
mothers bring their infants to touch it (A. Bastian, Fin Btsuck in 
San Sahstdor, p. 318). In Madagascar “one of the chief idols of the 
central province, which was the god of healing and of medicine, was 
held also to be the patron of serpents, and to be able to employ them 
as the agents of his anger should any one become obnoxious to him. 
And so, when this idol, Ramkhav^y, was carried abroad, his attendanu 
used each of them to carry a serpent in his hand, which, as it writhed 
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and twined about him, inspired terror in the beholders " (J. Sibree, Tke 
Gnat African Island, p. 268, qi. p. 299 sf .; W. Ellis, History of 
Madagascar, 1. pp. 404-409; Folk-loro Rocord, 2. p. 20). On the 
superstition that great medical skill may be acquired by eating some 
part of a serpent, see Tke Arckaeotogical Revieov, 1 ^1888}, p. 176 sq. 

10 . 5. Ouiachns. See note on vi. 13. 7. 

10 . 5. the Apollo at Didyma etc. Sec I 16. 3; viiL 46. 3 (with 
the note); ix. to. 2. 

10 . 5 - on her head the goddess carries a firmament. A statue 
found at Pompeii represents a woman wearing the modisu or calatkus 
on her head, it is supposed to be an Aphrodite (Venus), and Baumeistcr 
(Denkmdler, 1. p. 88) takes the caJaikus on her head to be the firma¬ 
ment [polos) such as cronmed the head of Aphrodite at Sicyon. See 
Muller-Wleseler, Dettkmdler, 1. pi. xxiv. Na 262. As to the meaning 
of the word polos sec note on vi. 19. 8. 

10 . 5. an apple. The apple was sacred to Aphrodite, and to 
present an apple to a woman was a declaration of los-e, as it still is 
in some parts of Greece. See SeboL on Aristophanes, Clouds, 997 ; 
Propertiusi, i. 3. 24; C. Boetticher, Der Baumkultsss dtr Helltnest, p. 
461 sqq.', C. Wachsmuth, Das alls Gritckenland im neuem, p. 83. 
Amongst the South Slavonians the apple plays a prominent part at the 
ceremonies of betrothal and marriage. Thus in Bosnia a wooer sends 
a representative with an apple to a maiden ; if she accepts the apple, the 
engagement is complete. In Croatia before a bride enters her husband's 
house she throws an apple over it; and bride and bridegroom, after 
marching thrice round the well, fiing an apple into it, which the wedding 
guests try to intcrcepL In Bulgaria three apples ore presented to the 
bride ; and a gilded apple is carried as a sort of banner in the wedding 
procession. When the procession teaches the bridegroom's house, the 
apple is thrown over the roo£ See F. S. Krauss, Situ und BrasuA der 
Siidslas'en, pp. 368, 386, 438, 447. 

10 . 5. save thoee of swine. As a rule the Greeks did not sacrifice 
swine to Aphrodite (Aristophanes, Ackam. 793, with the Scholium). 
But there were exceptions. The Argives sacrified a pig to Aphrodite at 
a festival called ‘the festival of Swine* (wmj/Ha) (Athenaeus, iiL p. 95 f- 
96 a}. At Castnium in Pamphylia Aphr^ite was worshipped vrith 
sacrifices of swine, which led Callimachus to remark that the Aphrodite 
of Castnium was the most sensible of all the Aphrodites because she was 
the only one of them who accepted sacrifices of pigs (Strabo, ix. p. 437 
sq.) In Cyprus wild boars were sacrificed to Aphrodite on the 2nd of 
April (Joannes Lydus, Dt mensikus, iv. 45), though as a rule swine were 
not sacrificed to her in Cyprus (Porphyry, De abstim. i 14}. The story 
that Adonis had been killed by a wild boar was alleged as a reason 
both for sacrificing and not sacrificing the pig to Aphrodite (SchoL on 
Aristophanes, lx. ; Joarmes Lydus, lx.) Probably wherever the pig was 
sacrificed to Aphro^te it was an exceptional or mystical sacrifice, the 
pig representing the divine Adonis himself. Cp. W. R. Smith, Religion 
of tke SesniUs^ p. 290 sq., 411 : J. G. Frazer, Tke Golden Bough, 2. p. 
50 sq. 
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10 . 6. palderoB. According to Dioscorides, Dt materia mediea, 
iiL 17 (19), this was another name for the plant called oeantAa. I'liny 
mentions two plants called pttidtrot. In one place (;V. H. xix. 170) he 
says that paideros is the Greek name ibr eaerifolium (chcrs'il); in 
another place (xsii. 76} he says it is a kind of acanthus with smooth 
leaves. The phallopkori in the theatre used to wear, instead of a 
mask, a pripoliam (?) made of paideros and creeping thyme, and this 
agjun was surmounted by a thick wreath of violets and isy (Athenacus, 
xiv. p. 622 c). Demetrius Phalereus, who, possessed of an enormous 
revenue, lived in the most extravagant luxury, used to dye his hair 
yellow, and to stain his bice white with paideros (Athenaeus, xiL p. 
542 d, cp. xiiL p. 568 c). The paideros is perhaps the qturaa Ballota, 
or the quertus coedfera (Cnrtius, Pelop. 2. p. 585). 

10 . 6. less than those of the oak etc. In the present passage 
Pausanias uses three different words for 'oak,’ namely dms (the generic 
name for all species of a.-ik), pAegos (a species of oak which has not 
been identified with certainty, see note on i. 17. $), and pristox (the 
evergreen or holly oak, a tree with small dark prickly leaves like those 
of holly, but smaller; see note on x. 36. 1, AoAAos). Cp. viii. 12. 1 
note. 

10 . 7. Pheraean Artemis. On Sic}'onian coins of the reigns of 
Geta and Caracalla, Artemis is represented (Fig. 16) in a long mantle, 

with torches in her raised hands. “ There can be little 
doubt that we have in this figure a copy of the statue 
which stood in the temple of Artemis Pheraea. We 
are told that it rvas brought from 1 ‘herae. The coins 
of Pherae, from the fourth century onwards, present us 
with a female figure holding two torches or one torch, 
which may be meant for Artemis, but more probably 
no. tr.-niciuxAH represents Hecate, a deity greatly worshipped in the 
south of Thessaly. But the distinction is not important, 

” as the torcb-bcarrng Artemis and Hecate are closely 

allied” (Imhoof-Dlumcr and Gardner, A'um. Comm, on Pasts, p. 30 sq., 
with pi. H xvii. xviiL xix.) On the other hand Stephani (in Comptt 
Rendu (St. Petersburg) for i860, p. 46) holds that the Phera«n 
Artemis, whose worship was imported into Sicyon, Athens, and Argos 
(s« iL 23. 5), was represented riding on horseback. He refers to a 
coin of Pherae on which Artemis is represented riding on horseback 
and carrying a torch (Midler-Wiescler, Denkmdler^ 2. pL xvi. No. 173). 
On Artemis as a goddess of horses sec viiL 14. 4 ; Pindar, 0 /ymp. iii! 
27 ; Pjt/A. ii. 7 On vases she is frequendy represented in a chariot 
r^th horses (K. O. Muller, Dcrier* i. p. 383). U was natural, as 
btepham remarks, that Artemis should be associated with horses at 
Pherae, since the Thessalian breed of horses was esteemed die finest in 
Greece (Herodotus, vii. 196), 

11 . I. the gate caUed Sacred. Leake thinks that the Sacred Gate 
must have ^ near the village of Vasi/iAo at the remarkable gully or 
Ofwmmg m the cliffs, down which a steep and narrow path leads from 
the ublcland to the plain below (see above, p. 44), He would there- 
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fore look for the temple of Athena and the sanctuary of Hera on the 
site of the modem village. See Leake, Mona, 3. p. 372, cp. p, 364. 
Beulrf and Ctmius apparently share this s-iew (Beul^ Etudes sur U 
Plloponnise, p. 319; Curtins, Ptiop. 2. pp. 495, 496, 498). W. G. 
Clark, however, while he admits that one of the city*gates must have 
been at this natural gully, thinks that the Sacred Cate “ probably led 
to the sanctuary of Titane, the especial object of Sicyonian veneration, 
and was therefore on the landward side " (Clark, PthP. a. tatV 

11 . 2. Plamnaetu. See iL 5. 8. 

11 . 2. Phalces. See iL 6. 7. 

11 . 3. Following the direct road-Pyraea. The direct road 

froin Sicyon to Phlius lies up the narrow glen of the Asopus. See note 
on iL 12. 3. As I'ausanias docs not say how far along this road he 
went b^ore taking the turning to the left which led to Pyraea, we cannot 
determine the site of this place. All we can say is that it must have 
been among the hills about a mile to the east of the Asopus. 

libaWona of honey mixed with water. Similarly Sophocles 
represents Oedipus as pouring out a libation of water and honey to the 
Furies (OM. Cot. 481). The Scholiast on Sophocles {Oed. Cot. too) 
speaks as if only water were offered to the Furies, but this is doubtless 
a mistake. The poets speak of the Funcs and their offerings as ‘wine¬ 
less’ (Ae8ch)Hus, EumemJei, 107; Sophocles, Otd. Cot. too). On 
wineless libations see note on v. 15. 10. Honey was offered especially 
to the nether gods and to the dead. .Sec Robert-Tomow, De opium 
rnttlisque uputi x>tUrts sigm/uationt (Berlin, 1893}, p. 135 sqq, 

11 . 4. flowers. On a relief found near Argos, the Eumenidcs are 
represented as women of mild aspect carrying serpents in their right 
hands and flowers in their left. Sec MittAeit. d. anA. Inst, in Atken. 

4 (1879)1 plate ix. 

11 . 5 - Titane. The site of Titane was first identified by Ludwig 
Ross. It lies a few minutes to the north of the village of Von-omia. 
At this point a spur projecu eastwards, promontory-like, into the valley 
from the line of heights which dominates the left bank of the Asopus. 
The top of this spur forms a plateau, terminating at the eastern end, i.t. 
towards the valley, in a hill, the rocky sides of which drop steeply down 
into the valley on the north and cast This terminating hill must have 
been a small acropolis, for it is enclosed by walls of fine Creek masonry, 
which on the south and south-west rise to the height of 20 or 30 feet, 
and are flanked by three or four square towers. The towers are built 
great rectangular blocks in regular horiiontal courses; the walls 
between the towers are roosUy polygonal Upon this little acropolis 
are some ancient fixmdations and a chapel of St Tryphon. In the 
*^f**^- ^ of Uoric columns and a small Dork enublature, 

the triglyphs of which are 40 centimetres high, and the metopes 33 
centimetres broad. The columns would therefore seem to have been 9 
or I o feet high. Probably the chapel occupies the site of the temple of 
^hena, which Pausanias describes (ii. 12. i) as standing on a hilL 
4 ^e fragments of Doric architecture in the chapel probably belonged to 
the temple in question. 
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The view from this acropolis is very fine, embtacing in the nonhern 
distance the peaks of Parnassus, Helicon, and Gerania, while below 
stretches the green vale of the Asopus, 

The plateau immediately to the west of this acropolis is strewn with 
ancient remains, including foundations, square blocks, fiagmcnts of thin 
white marble (tiates, and bits of tiles and pottery. Ross thought that 
the sanctuary of Aesculapius (see g 5-8 of this chapter) must have stood 
on this plateau, and Buxsian shares this view. But Prof. Curtius, with 
whom Mr. Martha agrees, objects that the plateau is too small to have 
contained the sanctuary with its dependant buildings. He therefore 
inclines to think that the sanctuary of Aesculapius may have occupied 
one of the lou-er sliqies towards the Asopus. 

Near the chafKl of Sl Tr>-phon Mr. Martha copied the following 
fragmentary inscription. It contains a dedication to “Tiunian 
Aesculapius ** by a certain man, a son of Eucaerus. 

opijxos 

Eiwafpov 

'AoKAqrty 

Tcirovif 

X]«p*^;ptor. 

\f{H<f>ur/uxTi) j3(ovAqt). 

See L Ross, Reisen und ReistrouUn durch GritcAeHland, pp. 50-54 ! 
Curtius, Pelop. 2. pp. 500-503 : Bursian, Oeogr. 2. p. 30 ry.; Jules' 
Martha, in Built fin dt Corrttp. HtlUn. 3 (1879), p. 192 ry.; GuUt- 
Joamne, 2. p. 393 sg. 

H. 6. suppliants of the god. That is, patients who came to be 
cured, as at the sanctuaries of Aesculapius at Athens, Oropus, ami 
Epidaurus. 

11. 6. a white woollen ehirt and a mantle. For other examples 
of the custom of dressing images in real clothes see vol. 2. p. 574 sg. 

IL 6. Image of Health. On the goddess Health (/fygitia^MA 
her representations in Crock art see Mr. Warwick Wroth, in Joum. of 
HtlUn. Siudits, 5 (1884], pp. 82-101 ; Thracmer, in Roscher's Lexikost, 
I. pp. 2773-2792. She is commonly represented feeding a serpent See 
Muller.Wieseler, Dtuimaltr, 2. pi. Ixi. Nos. 780-784, 792 b; Thraemer. 
45^. at I. p. 3779 sgg, Mr. Thracmer thinks that the worship of 
Health at Titane was probably the most ancient worship of the goddess 
of which we have any knowledge. 

11. 6. 80 covered is it with women’s hair etc. The hair was 
probably a thank-offenng for a cure. The Madonna of Tenos at the 
present day receives similar offerings from aU parts of Greece. “ If a 
peasant girl is ill she vowa what she likes best to the Queen of queens; 
on recover)’ she retirets that it is her hair. Accordingly, next year she 
takes or sends her long tresses as a present to the shrine " (J. T, Bent. 
TMt Cyclades, p. 249). ^ 

7- the Pergamenians-name Telesphoms. On 

Telespborus see Mr. Warwick Wroth, ‘Telesphorus,’/nirn». of Hellos 
Studies, 3 (1882), pp. 283.300. Telesphorus was a minor divinity, ii 
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sort of fiiTnuIos of Acscolapios. In art be is represented as a child, 
shrouded in a mantle which never reaches below his ankles and some¬ 
times foils a ^ood deal short of his knees. The mantle forms a hood 
which shrouds his head all but his foce, above which it rises in a high 
peak. See Mullcr-Wiescler, Denkmaler, 7. pL Ixi. Nos. 788, 789. 
Telespborus is seldom mentioned in literature. The rhetorician Aristides, 
like Pausanias, speaks of Tclesphoms as a divinity of Pergamus, and 
says that he was indebted to Telesphorus for a healing balsam, with 
which he rubbed himself in the baths on passing from the hot to the 
cold water (Aristides, Onz/. xxiv. vol. i. p. 467, cd. Dindorf). Marinus 
tells how once when the philosopher Proclus lay dangerously ill a boy 
stood beside bis bed, )'oung and foir to see, who announced himself os 
Telesphorus, and touching the sick man's head straightway made him 
whole; then the vision vanished (Marinus, Ptvclus, 7). For our 
knowledge of the diffusion of Telesphorus's worship we are chiefly 
dependent on the monuments, especially the coins. His worship was 
widely prevalent in Asia Minor; the centre from which it seems to 
have spread was Pergamus. But though the worship of Aesculapius 
flourished at Pergamus from the third century B.C. onward, there is no 
record of Telesphorus there until Hadrian's time (AJ). 117-138). He 
first appears on a ctm of Pergamus, which bears the image of Hadrian 
on the obverse side and that of Telesphorus on the reverse. From 
Hadrian to Gallienus (a.o. 117-368) there occur at least fifteen sets of 
coins representing Telesphorus. H is worship was also practised in Thrace, 
as appears from coins. In Greece proper he was worshipped in Attica ; 
for a hymn in honour of him and Aesculapius has been discovered en¬ 
graved on a stone. See Kaibel, Epigrammata Craeca tx l^idibus conlecta, 
Na 1037. Two terra-cotta figures of Telesphorus have been found in 
Attica, one of them in the sanctuary of Aesculapius. On corns Tcles- 
phorus often appears alone ; but the fovourite representation of him seems 
to have been one in which he appears with Aesculapius and Health. On 
the left stands Health, feeding a serpent from a saucer, her head turned 
towards Aesculapius, who stands to the right, leaning oif his serpent- 
encircled staff. Between them stands the tiny figure of Telesphorus, in 
a determined attitude, but reaching no higher than the top of Aescu¬ 
lapius's stafiC This group occurs on coins of Pergamus and of many 
Asiatic and Thracian cities. It sometimes appears on gems. This 
union in art points, as Mr. Wroth remarks, to their union in worship. 
Tltcrc was an image of Telesphorus in the sanctuary of Health at 
Pergamus (Aristides, Orat. xxvL voL i. p. 506, ed. Dindorf). The 
meaning and functions of Telesphorus arc uncertain. Some regard him 
as concerned with mystic rites {teUtaf) ; others, argtiing from the mean¬ 
ing of his name as * the accomplisher,’ regard him as a god of con¬ 
valescence. The foregoing account of Telesphorus is summarised from 
Mr. Wroth's article referred to above. See also Jaum. of HdUn, Studits, 
4 (1883), p. i6t sq. ; li/., S (1884), p. 83, note 3 . A statuette of Tcles- 
phorus was discovered at Mantinca in December 1888. It represents 
a boy wrapt from his head to his ankles in a sleeveless mantle. See 
Bulletin dt Corrtsp. HelJ/nique, 14 (1890), pp. 395-601, with plate viiL 
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11. 7. whom the EpicUnri&ns name AcesU. This is confirmed by 
the hymn to Telesphonis mentioned in the preceding note. See Kaibel, 
Epigr. Cr. No. 1037. line 35 ry.: 

KOI 9 t 'Etrt&ti'/Mot fiir oAc^xopourti' doioars 

yij^dtrwoi /uArourii', ‘hjdtnv KoAcomc, 

*‘And thee, my lord, the Epidnurians hymn jo>-fiilly in choral songs, 
calling thee Acesis.” 

11. 7. Ooronia. She was the mother of Aesculapius. See iL 36. 
The fact that her image was taken into the temple of Athena when 
sacrifice was being offered to Aesculapius, points to a connexion between 
the worship of Athcru and Aesculapius. Their legends are conneaed 
by the story that Aesculapius received from Athena the blood that 
flowed from the veins of the slain Gorgon ; the blood from the veins on 
the left was used by Aesculapius to destroy men, the blood from the 
veins on the right was used by him to heal men, and by means of it be 
even restored the dead to life (Apollodoms, iii. to. 3), Again, Athena, 
like Aesculapius, was a healing goddess ; both at Athens and at Epidaurus 
she bore the surname * Health' (see Pausanias, L 33. 4 note). Rut a 
more curious point of simiUrity between the two is the mythical relation 
in which they both stand to the crow or the raven. In the first place, 
the name of Aesculapius's mother Coronis is probably connected with 
jtorfM/, ‘ a crow'; and this probability is confirmed by the story that 
when she proved unfaithful to her lover Apollo (the fitther of Aesculapius), 
the news was brought to Apollo by a crow. Apollo cursed the bird as 
.1 bearer of evil tidings; and so the crow, which before was white, has 
been black ever since. See .Apollodorus, iiL to. 3 ; Scholiast on Pindar, 
7>/A iii. 48. Yet, though Apollo cursed the crow, it was sacred to him 
(SchoL on Aristophanes, Clouds, 1335 Plutarch, Isis tt Osiris, 71 ; 
Aelian, Nat. An. i. 48; cp. Herodotus, iv. 15). Indeed the crow is 
called the child of Apollo (Athenaeus, viiL p. 359 e). Thus Aesculapius 
seems to have been related to the crow both through his father and his 
mother. Again, the crow stood to Athena in much the same sort of 
ambiguous relation as it did to Apolla On the one hand, the crow 
brought bad tidings to Athena, as it did to Apollo, and was therefore 
forbidden by her ever to alight upon her great sanctuary, the Acropolis 
at Athens (Antigonu^ Histor. A/irai. 12). Hence a crow was never 
seen on the Acropolis; and between the setting of Arcturus and the 
arrival of the swallows, the crow was rarely seen at any of the sanctuaries 
of Athena (Pliny, Nat. Hist x. 30; Aelian, Nat. An. v. 8). When 
the Athenians were preparing to sail on the fatal Sicilian expiedition 
crows pecked the gold from the image of Athena at Delphi (Paus. x. 15. 
5) ; and while the Athenian fleets and armies were perishing under the 
walls of Syracuse, crows pecked at the shield of Athena's ancient statue 
at Athens (Plutaixh, Ds Pyth. Orac, 8). Again the hostility of the crow 
to Athena seems implied in the popular Greek idea of the enmity between 
the crow and the owl, the owl being pre.eininently the bird of Athena. 
On the enmity of the two birds see Aelian, Nat. An. iii. 9; Antigonus, 
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Hitt, Mimi. $7 ( 63 }. The opposition between the birds is also implied 
in the ancient Greek prm-erb, ** The voice of the owl is one thing, and 
the voice of a crow is another.” See Zenobius, L 69; Diogenianus ii. 16 ; 
Gregorius Cyprius, L 39 ; Apostolius, iL 32: Paroeutiogr. Gr. ed. Gais- 
ford, p. 10, No. 97. The idea of the enmity between the crow and the 
owl is not confined to Greece, but appears in the literature of India and 
Cambodia. The Patu-Jut-tamtrit (bk. iii at beginning) tells how the king 
of the crows lived with his people the crows in a great shady fig-tree ; 
and how the king of the owls lived with his people the owls in a carem 
which was his castle. Every night the king of the owls used to come 
prowling round the fig-tree, snatching away and killing every crow he 
could get hold of, tiU all were gone. See l^nfey’s Pa/ttukaiaHtm, voL 
• - P- 334 W-> 2. p. 213. Cp. Monier \Mlliams, ReUgiaus Thought 

und Lift in India, p. 329 ; Bastion, Dit Volktr dts oitiithen Asitm, 4. 
p. 337. Yet in spite of this opposition between the crow and Athena, 
the crow in one place (Nonnus, Dionys. iU. v. 133} calls itself “the bird 
of Athena,” and perches under her sacred olive (ih. v. 98). Again, on the 
acropolis at Corone (Crow-town) in .Messenia there was a bronze statue 
of Athena holding a crow in her hand (Pans. iv. 34. 6). Again, at 
Titane, as I’ausanias relates in the present passage, the image of Coronis 
(whose kinship with the crows seems indubitable) was brought into the 
sanctuary of .Athena whenever a sacrifice of a bull, a lamb, and a pig 
was being offered to Aesculapius. How these apparent contradictions 
are to be explained, and what exaedy was the relation between Athena 
and her crows on the one side and Aesculapius and his crow kindred 
on the other side, 1 do not pretend to say. Mr. Schwenk, in Rhtinixhts 
Museum, N. F. 11 (1857), p. 493 sqg^ has tried to sol\e some of these 
difficulties, but hardly with success. 

11 . 7. BacTifleing a bull, a Umb, and a pig. On the custom of 
sacrificing a triplet (trittya or trittys) of victims see P. Stengel, in Neue 
fahrhuchtr, 133 (1886}, p. 329 sqg. In Homer (Od. xi 130 sq.) 
Ulysses is bidden to offer to Poseidon a lamb, a bull, and a boar (the 
same triplet as Pausanios here mentions). Eustathius on this passage 
of Homer says that a trittya consisted of a sacrifice of three animals, as 
two sheep and a cow, or a cow, a sbe-goat, and a sheep, or a boor, a 
ram, and a bull Aristophanes (Piutus, 819 sq.) speaks of sacrificing a 
pig, a he-goat, and a ram to Aesculapius. Callimachus speaks of a trittys 
consisting of a ram, a bull, and a bcMr ; Ister mentions one of cows, she- 
goats, and male pigs, all the victims being three-yearailds. See Etymoi. 
Magnum, s.v. vpirrev, p. 768. t7 sqq. ; Photius, s.v. rpiTTvav; Hesy- 
chius, r.t>. r/uKTva. Suidas, s.v. Tpcrrvs, speaks of a sacrifice of a pig, 
a ram, and a he-goat Menoetius is said to have instituted at Opus an 
annual sacrifice of a boor, a bull, and a ram to Hercules, as to a hero 
(Diodorus, iv. 39). In Theocritus (Epigr, iv. 17) a sacrifice of a heifer, 
a he-goat, and a lamb is promised to Priapus. In an inscription found 
at Eleusis a triad of victims with gilded horns, of which the first was to 
be a cow, is voted to Demeter and Proserpine (Dittenberger, Sylloge 
Inscr. Grate. No. 1 3, line 37 sq.) 

11 . 8. Aescnlaplas, annuuned Oortynian. He was so called from 
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Gortyna or Gortys in Arcadia, not from the dty of that name in Crete. 
See V. 7. I ; viiL 28. i. 

12 . I. a sanctuary of Athona. See note on 11. 5 aboi-c. 

12 . I. the priest sacrifices to the winds. On Greek sacrifices to 
the winds see P. Stengel, ‘ Die Opfer der Hellenen an die Winde,' 
lltrmts, 16 (1881), pp. 346-3 S<x There was an altar to the winds at 
Coronea (Pans. ix. 34. 3). The people of Megalopolis honoured the 
North Wind as much as any of the gods; he had a sacred enclosure 
near Megalopolis, where sacrifices were annually offered to him (Paus. 
riii. 36. 6). tthen the Persians were marching against Greece, the 
Delphians inquired of the oracle, and the god bade them to pray to the 
win^; for the wdnds, he said, would be great allies of Greece. So the 
Delphians built an altar to the winds and sacrificed to them ; and they 
continued to propitiate the winds down to the time when Herodotus wrote 
(Herod, vii 178 ; Clement of Alex. Strom. vi.3§29,p. 753ed. Potter). 
When Dionysius of Syracuse approached Thnrii at t^ bead of a great 
fleet crowded with soldiers, a north wind wrecked and destro)'«d his ^ips. 
So the people of Thurii offered sacrifice to the North Wind, voted him 
the citizenship, assigned him a house and lands, and offered sacrifices to 
him every year (Aelian, Far. Hist. xiL 61). TTie Athenians sacrificed 
to the winds (Aelian, Nat. An. viL 27). In an Attic sacrificial calendar 
it is prescribed that a cake should be offered to the winds in the month 
Poseideon [C. I. G. Na S* 3 )- (As to the Athenian worship of the North 
Wind zee note on L 19. 5.) At Tarentum sacred asses were kept and 
sacrificed from time to time to the winds (Hesychius, s,v. infuara^). 
The Lacedaemonians sacrificed horses to the winds on Mount Taygeius, 
and burned the carcases on the spot, in order that the winds might 
disperse the ashes far and wide over the Lmd (Festns, p. 181, ed. 
Muller). ^Vhen the Ten Thousand had waded through the Euphrates 
waist-deep, and were marching through deep snow with a freezing north 
wind blowing in their teeth, one of the diviners advised that sacrifice 
should be offered to the wind. The sacrifice was offered, and the 
violence of the wind perceptibly abated (.Kenophon, Anahasis, iv. 5. 4). 
At Corinth there was a set of men who profiuised to be able to r^lin the 
winds (Hesychius, s.v. dt-c/ioKotroi). 

The Persians as well as the Greeks sacrificed to the winds. After 
the destruction of their ships at Atiemisium, the storm continuing to 
rage for three days, the Persian magicians offered sacrifice and used 
enchantments to still the wind (Herodotus, vii. 191). In various parts 
of Germany it is customary during a storm to throw a handful of meal 
or a bundle of hay to the wind, saying, “There, wind, there is meal for 
your ^d, but you must stop blowing," or “ Mr. Wind or Mrs. Wmd, 
here is thine, leave me mine," or some such words. This is called 
“feeding the wind." Or food in a wooden trencher is placed on a tree 
.-IS an offering to the wind. See Wuttke, Der JeutstM* Volksabtrglastbe^ 
8 430; Grimm, Deutsche Mytholo£ie,^ i. p. 529; Zingerle, Sittn, 
Brauche, und Meinungen des Tiroier VaUtes* No. 1046 ; ZHt.f. deutsjkt 
Mylhologie, 4. p. 300; Crohmann, Abet^auben und Cebniuche aus 
Bbhmen und Afahrm, p. 2 sq. ; Bavaria, Landes- und Volktikundt des 
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Konigrtuks Bayern, J. p. 335 ; Die gestriegtUe Rockenphilotopkie, iv. 3 ; 
Panzer, Beitrag xur deutschen Mytkotogie, 2. p. 538 ; Leoprcchting, Aut 
dem Leekraim, p. loi tq. ; Biriinger, Volkitkimlickes out Sekwaben, I. 
p. ifya tq.\ uL, Aut Sckwaien, i. p. 100 ; A. Peter, Volkstkiimlickes aus 
Ottierrtick-Sckltsien, 3 . pu 359 ; U. jahn. Die deutsckeu Opftrgebrduekt 
htt Ackerbau umi Vieksuckt, p. ^l^tqq. 

Attempts like these to appease the wind by sacrifice and prayer 
should be distinguished from attempts to subdue it by force or by magic. 
Examples of these latter modes of working on the wind has-e been 
collected by me in Tke Goiden Bougk, 1. p. 26 tqq. See also Pa us a ni a s , 
il 34. 3 note. 

12 . 2. the harbonr of Sicyoo. The harbour of Sicyon bad 
fortifications of its own, and could be held by troops apart from Sicyon 
(Xenophon, Htllenica, viL 3. 1 ; Polyaenus, Strut, v. 16. 3). Still pan 
of the old city, before Demetrius's time, seems to have adjoined the 
harbour (Diodorus, xx. io3. 3). The harbour is now sand^ up, and 
its site is only marked by a marsh (Vischer, ErinneruHgeM, p. 371 ; 
Dursian, Geogr. 2. p. 30). 

12 . 3. Phliaaia. The valley of the Asopus above Sicyon is a deep 
and narrow glen shut in on either hand by mountains, the steep tides 
of which are thickly ove rg r o w n with bushes. In some places, where the 
road is hemmed in between the roots of the mountain and the white, 
turbid, rushing river, the bank is occasionally undermined and swept 
away by the stream, and the path disappears altogether. In its upper 
reaches the glen widens so as to admit of here and there a snudl river, 
side meadow, prettily situated among oaks and shrubbery, with now and 
then a patch of ploughed latuL After we have followed the glen upwards 
from Sicyon for about four hours, it opens out into a broad and fertile 
plain, encircled by steep mountains, down which brooks flow on all sides 
to join the Asopus. This upland plain, some four miles long and 
standing about 1000 feet above the sea, is Phliasia, the district of which 
Phlius was the ancient capitaL On the west its level expanse is bounded 
by the picturesque, rugged woody mass of Mount Cai’ria (about 5000 
feet high), above which appears the snowy top of the lofry Cyllene in 
Arcadia. The eastern side of the valley is bounded by the Tri c a rani a n 
range (Xenophon, Hellenica, viL 3. ^ i, 5, 1 1, 13; Demosthenes, xvi. 
p. 206), which with its three fiat summiu divides the Phliasian valley 
from the vale rrf Ncmea. The Asopus rises among the southern hills 
and flows northward through the valley in a deep grassy bed. It is here 
a clear and tranquil stream, very different from the rapid and turbid 
river which it becomes in the glen below, where it takes its colour from 
the soil which is washed down into it by the numerous torrents from 
the white argillaceous mountains through which it threads its way. 
About the middle of the plain it is joined by a tributary, longer than 
the Asopus itself, flowing from the mountains which enclose the south, 
western corner of the plain. The soil of the Phliasian valley is 
excellent; the central part of it is given up almost exclusively to vine¬ 
yards which furnish now, as they did in antiquity, a fine fiery wine like 
Burgundy. The principal modern village is St. George (Hagios 
Georgias) situated at the southern end of the Tricaranian range. 
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The ancient Phlius, the capital of the district, was situated towards 
the north-east end of the plain, on a low spur which stretches from Ml 
T ricaranum towards the Asopus, a little below the junction of the Asopus 
with its main tributary (see below). But the still more ancient capital, 
as Pausanlas informs us (| 4 was called Arantia or Araeth)'rea, and 
was situated round about a hill called the Araniinc hill. This hill, he 
tells us, was not far from the hill upon which Phlius was afterwards 
built; and Strabo (viii. p. 38a) says that Araeth)-rea was beside Mount 
Celossa, at a distance of 30 Greek furlont^ from the later city of Phlius. 
Hence modern topographers have identified the Arantine hill with the 
modern Polyphengo, a steep rocky mounuin, full of clefts and fissures, 
which rises at the southern end of the valley, near the springs of the 
Asopus. On the west side and at the back of the mounuin there are 
some ancient Greek remains which are Uken to be those of Arantia 
(Araethyrca). The site agrees well with the description of Apollonius 
Rhodius, who says (I 1 1 5 sqg,) that Araethyrca was at the springs of 
the Asopus. See Dodwell, Tour, 3. p. 3 11 ; Leake, Aforta, 3. pp. 

339 - 356 ; Ptloponnesiaca, p. 401 tg. (Leake gives the name of 
PolyphtHgo to the hill upon which Phlius stands, and takes the Asopus 
to be the longer branch which joins the river on the west, rising at the 
foot of Ml Gavria; hence he looks for Arantia or Araethyrca on the 
slope of Ml Gavria) ; Boblnyc, Rechrrdus, p. 33 ; Ross, Rdseu, pp. 
JS-39; Curtius, Pelop. a. pp. 470-480; Welcker, Tagtbuch, i. pp. 308- 
311; Vischer, ErinmtrungtM, pp. 378-383; Bursian, Gtogr. 3. pp. 
32-35 ; Philippson, Pdoponnts, p. 117. 

IZ. 4 - Anuitia. See the preceding note. Strabo (viii. p. 383) 
says that Araethyrca (»>. Arantia) was at the foot of Ml Celossa, and 
that part of Ml Celossa was called Carncates, where the Asopus took 
its rise. The Arantine hill must harx been a spur of Celossa or 
UTien the Lacedaemonians garrisoned Phlius, Agesipolis led a body of 
Lacedaemonian troops against Argos, and after ravaging the country 
built a fort “at the pass beside Celusa" (.Xenophon, Helltn. iv. 7. 7). 
T^is was probably in the glen to the east of the Arantine hill; for the 
direct road from Phlius to Argos is through this glen. See Ross, Reisen, 
p. 27 ry. The Celossa of Strabo is doubtless identical with the Celusa 
of Xenophon. “ Ml Celossa and the Celossan pass arc for us the 
Megilo-Veuno and the gorge which leads from Phlius to Mycenae. A 
spur of this chain, Mt. Polyphtngos, all riddled with caverns, is probably 
Ml Carneaies, which was itself only a part of Ml Celossa. It advanco 
into the plain to a distance of 30 furlongs (sudes) from Phlius, and 
it is at its foot that Strabo appears to place the Araethyrca of Homer. 
Mr. Pe>xtier observed the ruins of a temple on the ridge which 
connects Mt. Polypkrngos with the Msgaio- VtruMo” (Boblaye, Rechtrtkes 
P- 3 »>* 

12 . 4. Celusa. This is clearly the name of the mountain in which 
the Asopus rises. See preceding note. 

12 . 4. Oeleae. Sec iL 14. 1 note. 

12 . 5. Aras had a son Aorla etc This passage is quoted by 
Stephanas Bytantius, s.v. ApaiBi'pia. 
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12 . 5. Homor - hu the Terse etc. See ///W, il 571. 

12 . 5. the mysteries of Demeter. See iL 14. 

12 . 6. is c&Ued a son of Dionysus. This «-as an appropriate 
parentage for Fhlias, since the wine of this district was htmous 
(Athenaeus, L p. 27 d/- According to H>-ginas {Fai. 14. p. 4 «. line 12, 
etL Bunte) Phliasua (Phlias) sms a son of Dionysus and Ariadne. The 
wine of the district, called St. George's aine from the \ilbge of S/. 
George, is still excellent; it is largely exponcd to Athens. Sec Cell, 
Itinerary of Greece, p. 75 i Curtius, Pelop. 2. p. 470; Vischer, 
Erinnerungen, p. 281 ; Bursian, Geogr. 2. p. 33; Philippson, Pelo~ 
ponnes, p. 1 17. Bunches of grapes appear on coins of Pblius {Brit. 
A/us. Cat. o/Gr. Coins, Pelop. p. 35, pi. viL 3. 4). 

12 . 6. the verses of the Bhodian poet. See .\pollonius Rbodius, 
Argonaut. L 1 15-117. 

13 . I. The return of the Heraclids. Prof. J. Bcloch has recently 
attempted to prove that the tradition of the Dorian immigration or the 
return of the Heraclids to Pcloponnese was nothing but a myth invented 
not earlier than the eighth century B.C. to explain the difference between 
Greece as it was at that time and Greece as it was depicted in the 
Hwneric poems. See J. Bcloch, ‘ Die dorische Wandcrung,’ Rheinisches 
Museum, N. F. 4$ (1890), pp. 555-598 : id., Grieehisehe Geschickte, I. 
p. 1 49 sqq. But the tradition of the Dorian invasion and conquest is 
strongly conlirroed by the archaeological evidence which goes to show 
that the .Mycenaean civilisation in Argolis came to a sudden and snolcnt 
end just about the time to which tradition assigned the Dorian invasion. 
See Tsountas, Mvw^rai, p. 238 sq. 

13 . 3. the acropolis of Fhlius. The acropolis or citadel of Phlius 
occupied a hill on the eastern bank of the Asopus. A neck or ridge joins 
the hill to Ml Tricaranum on the east and the higher Mt Spiria on the 
north. A brook flowing from Mt. Tricaranum falls into the Asopus at right 
angles, a little to the south of the hill. “ The town appears to have 
covered the southern side of this hill, and below it to have occupied all the 
angle bounded by the river Asopus, and the brook already mentioned. 
The wall is traceable on the south-eastern descent from the acropolis to 
the brook and for a short distance along its bank. On the south-west it 
seems not to have enclosed so much of the plain ; for after its descent 
fr-om the hill, it is traced for a short distance only along the foot and 
then crosses to the Asopus" (Leake, Morta, 3. p. 340)- The top of the 
hill is of some extent; in antiquity it included not only a grove of 
cypresses, as Pausanias mentions, but also some corn-land (Xenophon, 
Hellemca, viL 2. 8). Several remains of ancient foundations may still 
be seen on it. The walls of the citadel are traceable in many places, 
but especially across the neck of the hill on its highest part; they arc 
constructed in the polygonal style of masonry; the material is a hard 
conglomerate. The brook which botmded the city on the south is 
enclosed on both sides with polygonal walls, doubtless for the pro¬ 
tection of the city on this side. A suburb seems to have extended 
beyond this brook, for to the south of it there are many remains of walls. 
See Leakey A/orea, 3. p. 339 sq. ; Ross, Reisen, pp. 32-34 ; Curtius, 
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P<lop. I. pp. 471-473; Mscher, Erimtentngen, p. 380 sq.\ Bursian, 
Gtogr, 3. p. 33 tq .; Guide-Joanne, 2. p. 391 tq. 

Some light t» thrown on the topography of Phlius by the events 
which followed the battle of Leucua. The Phliasians had been friends 
of Sparta when Sparta was at the height of her powxr; and after the 
disastrous day of Leoctra, when Sparta was deserted by allies and 
subjects alike, the Phliasians stood loyally by their old friends. This 
drew down on them the hostility of the victorious Thebans and their 
In 368 B.a a body of Affiant and Eleans, marching through 
the pass of Nemca to join the Thebans, were induced by some Phliasian 
exiles to make an attempt to surprise and capture Phlius. Six hundred 
men, supplied with ladders, being sent in advance, concealed themselves 
by night at the foot of the citadel walls. Next morning the sentinels on 
Mt. Tricaranum, to the east of the town, signalled the approach of the 
enemy from the valley of Nemca. The eyes of the citiiens were thus 
turned to the hills, over which they momentarily expected to see the 
enemy appearing. Taking advantage of their distraction the six hundred 
men under the acropolis planted their ladders and were soon masters of 
the almost deserted dtadeL But the citizens rallied, and after a fierce 
struggle drove the enemy with fire and sword over the ramparts. See 
Xenophon, HtlUnica, viL a. 1-9. Next year the allies m^c a more 
determined attempt to get possession of Phlius. The Theban commander 
at Sicyon marched from that city against Phlius at the head of fats 
garrison and of a body of Sicyonian and Pellenian troops. He was 
supported by Euphron, tyrant of Sicyon, with 3000 mercenaries. The 
attack was again made from the hills on the east of the town. On the 
neck of land which joins the citadel of Phlius writh the hills a detachment 
of Sicyonians and Pellenions was posted, to prevent the Phliasians from 
ascending the hills and taking their enemies in the rear. The rest of the 
army then descended ftmn the hills in the direction of a sanauary of 
Hera, meaning to ravage the cornfields and vineyards in the valley. 
But the Phliasian cavalry and infimtiy met them and prevented them 
from carrying out their intention. Skirmishing went on most of the day 
with varying fortune. At one time Euphron with his mercenaries drove 
the Phliasians over the broken ground. But as soon as they reached 
open ground, where the Phliasian cavalry could come into play, they were 
in turn driven back up the hills as fiir as the sanctuary of Hera. At last 
the assailants abandoned the atuck and retreated up the hill, purposing 
to join the detachment of Sicyonians and Pellenians, which they had 
left no the neck of ground leading to the dtadeL To reach them they 
had to make a long detour up the hilL for a ravine lay between them and 
their friends, the ravine namely along which the dty-walls were buih. 
The P hli a s i ans pursued them up hill a little way, then perceiving the 
enemy’s intention of farming a junction with the detachment on the neck, 
they turned hack and taking a short cut close under the town-walls 
hastened to attack the detachment of the enemy before the main body 
could come up to their assistance. In this race the cavalry outstripped 
the infiuttry and charged the Pellenians alone. The latter stood to their 
arms and repelled the cavalry, till the Phliasian infiuttry came running 
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up. Then, attacked by horae and foot simultaneously, the Pcllenians 
and Sicyonians pive »-ay. The victorious Phliasians erected a trophy 
and sang a loud paean. The enemy watched the scene from the hills ; 
then, drawing together his beaten and scattered forces, fell sullenly back 
on Sicynn. See Xenophon, /f///r»tra, vii. a. i i-i 5. The sanctuary of 
Hera about which the battle raged was not of course the temple of Hera 
described by Pausanias in il 13. 4. The latter stood on the acropolis of 
Phlius ; the former must have stood on one of the lower sbpes of the 
mountain (Leake, A/orea, 3. p. 349 jy.) 

13 . 3 * Oanymeda —— Hebe. According to Strabo (viii. p. 382), 
Hebe was worshipped both at Phlius and at Sic>'oa under the title of Dia. 
In a tomb at Megara there was found a terra-cotta figure which has been 
supposed to represent the Hebe of Sic)-on. It represents a young god¬ 
dess leaning with her left elbow on a rectangular monument. She is clad 
in a kmg tunic and a great >xil which envxlops the lower port of her 
body and is gracefully dispo^ over her head to form a kind of nimbus. 
All round her head the veil b bordered with ivy leaves. This suggests 
the Hebe ofSicyon, since her festival (as Pausanias mentions immediately) 
was called Ivy-cutters. On several vases Hebe, associated with Hercules, 
holds branches of ivy in her hands. The name Hebe has been given by 
Panofka to a statuette of a goddess holding a wine-jug and bowl. Along 
with the statuette of Hebe found at Megara there were found in the same 
tomb a statuette of Aphrodite with her dove in her hand and a statuette 
of Hera. The writer of the notice thinks that the three goddesses formed 
a triad, with a m}’stic and sepulchral significance; and that the 
Dion>’sas who was worshipped at Naples with the surname of Hebon 
(Macrobius, So/, i. 18. 9) may have been related to Hebe. A fine 
amphora of Nola, he says, represents the Uis-Hcbon and the Dia- 
Hebe standing face to face. At Aegina, as we learn from an 
inscription (C. /. G. No. 2138), a statue of CoHan Aphrodite was 
placed in a sanctuary of Hebe. See De Chanot, • Tcrres-cuites de 
Megara,' Gazette ArtUohgique, 2 (1876), pp. 46-50, with pL 15. The 
geographer and antiquarian Mnaseas described a sanctuary of Hebe 
beside a sanctuary of Hercules. In these sanctuaries it was the custom 
to keep sacred cocks and hens, the cocks in the temple of Hercules, the 
hens in the temple of Hebe. The sanctuaries were divided by a clu^el 
of pure and ever-flowing water; a hen never crossed the water, but at 
the proper season the cocks flew over the channel and visited the bens. 
On their return the cocks cleansed themselves in the running water. Sec 
Aelian, Nat. Anim. xvii. 46. 

13 . 3. Homer also mentions Hebe etc. See //. Iv. 2 eq. ; Od. zi. 
603. 

13. 4 - Ivy-cntten. Wreaths of ivy appear on the reverse of coins 
of Phlius, encircling a large * (for Phlius). See E. Curtius, Rttigiemt 
ckaroiter of Greek coint, p. 6 {Gesammelte Abkandlungen, 2. p. 447); 
Leake, Nuauemata Hellemiea, Europ. p. 92 ; Head, Hutoria Xurnmomm, 
p. 344 ; Brit. Mus. Cat. of Gr. Coins, Pclop. p. 34 sq., pL viL 2. 5. On 
the obverse of these coins is a bull butting, which may, as Leake suggests, 
represent the Asopus. For the ivy cp. L 31. 6; B. 29. i. 
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13 . 4. temple of Hera. K\ the \-illagc of St. Gtorge near Phlhu 
there is a large stone with the inscription HPAZ. It was brought from 
Hagioj jXico/oiCfs. It may have marked the sacred precinct of Hera at 
Phlius. At the same village of St. Gtcrgt there is an archaic inscription 
written from right to left \AAT A A. The stone is broken just at the last 
down stroke. The inscription was perhaps ’Apro/uros and may has-c 
marked the limits of a precinct of Artemis. Pausanias, in the next 
section, mentions a statue of Artemis at Phlius. See Bulletin de Corrtjp. 
HelUa. 6 (1882), p. 444. 

13 . $. a temjde of Aescttlapina. From Pausanias’s description we 
infer that this temple was situated on the southern slope of the acropolis 
between the summit and the town which lay at the foot of the hilL It 
may therefore have occupied the site of the ruined chapel of the Panagia 
Rachiotissa, * Our Lady of the Hill,’ which stands on a terrace half way 
down the slope of the acropolis. The chapel is built of squared blocks. 
It contains some Doric capitals and drums. The eckinui of the capitals 
is very straight; the drums have twenty flutes. There are also some 
triglyphs. All these remains arc of soft whitish limestone. See Ross, 
Beisen, p. 32 if.; Curtius, Ptlop. 2. p. 473; Guide-Joannt, 2. p, 392. 

13 . S‘ Below this temple is a theatre. The shape of the theatre 
may be discerned on the southern slope of the acropolis, under the 
chapel of the Panagia Rachiotissa. Sec Ross, Rrisen, p. 33 ; Curtius, 
Ptlop. 1. p. 473 ; t’ischer, Erinnerungen, p. 281. 

13 . 6. a bronxe she goat, mostly gilded. On the goat in 
ancient religion see Stephani, in Comptt Rendu (St. Petersburg) for 
1869, pp. i9-t39. It may be conjectunnl that the image of the goat in 
the inarket.place of Phlius represented Dionysus himself. For Dionysus 
wras represented in goat.form (Hesychius, *Eptd>o« o AnSvixrof; cp. The 
Golden Bough, 1. p. 326 sqq., 2. p. 34 ryy.) ; the worship of the s-ine.god 
in a winc^grawring district would be appropriate ; and Phlias, the mythical 
founder of Phlius, was a son of Dionysus. Sec notes on ii. 12. 3 and 
6 . The idea that by worshipping the bronze goal they preserved their 
vines from blight points strongly in the same direction. With the 
custom of gilding the goat we may compare a similar practice in Cam¬ 
bodia. “ There are idols which contain spirits ever ready to heal the 
sick who wurship them. One thing which is thought to be especially 
agreeable to these spirits is to gild them wholly or in part. So the 
pilgrims always bring with them some gilt paper when they are going to 
pray to these spirits. To stick a gold leaf on the sutue is a meritorious 
act which secures for the worshipper the cure of the corresponding part 
of his body. If a man prays for success in speculation, for wealth to be 
acquired in commerce, industry, fishing, etc., he gilds the whole statue 
from head to foot. It is the traces of gilding to be seen almost every, 
where on the statues and chief figures in the bas-reliefs which led people 
to suppose that formerly all these sculptures were gilded oil over” (I 
Mourn, Le royaume du Camhodgt (Paris, 1883), 1, p. 179), Luci^ 
describes a statue adorned with ribbons and withered wreaths,'iu breast 
plastered over with gold leaf The gold leaf had been put on by a man 
whom the statue had cured of the ague. Patients who h.id been cured 
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of fiprcr by the itatue stuck silver coins or silver leaf on the statnc, 
making them adhere by means of wax. See Lucian, Pkilopstudts, 19 
jy. Similar customs are still practised by the Greeks. In a church in 
Rhodes Sir Charles Newton saw people sticking gold coins with wax on 
the faces of saints, and in a church in Lesbos he saw a gold coin stuck 
on the face of the Panagia, and was told that it was a votive oRcring for 
recovery from sickness {Travtls and Dixavtrus in tht Ltt'onl, i. p. 

187, 2. p. 4). 

13 . 6. The constellation which they name the Goat. It was on 
the left shoulder of the constellation called the Charioteer. According 
to one story, the Goat was the goat which had suckled the infant Zeus ; 
according to another, it was the goat with whose skin Zeus had covered 
himself when he fought the Titans. See Hyginus, Asironanti^a^ 13. 

13 . 7- what they call the Navel ifimpkalos). On the reverse of 
some coins of Phlius is represented a fbur-spolced wheel, which may 
symbolise the Omphalos. It resembles the Navel (Omphalos) on coins 
of Delphi. See Brit. Alus. Cal. Gr. Coins, Pelop. p. 33, pL vi. 20. 23 ; 
cp. Head, Historia Nummomm, p. 344. The idea that Phlius stood at 
the centre of Pelopormese is of course ^surd. 

13 . 8. Oeneua, from Aetolia etc. Oeneus was king of Aetolia (iL 
^ 5 - 2)1 and the legend of the death of the cupbearer was properly an 
.\etoIian one, the scene of the tragedy being Calydon in .\etoiia. The 
name of the cupbearer is variously giv-en as Eunomus, Eurynomus, 
Archias, and Cherias. See Apollodoms, iL 7. 6 ; Diodorus, iv. 36; 
.\thenaeus, ix. p. 4io£ At Proschlum in Aetolia the slain Cyathus 
had a sacred precinct, which was said to have been dedicated to him 
by Hercules. It was called ‘the sanctuary sd the cup-bearer.' S*'** 
Athenaeus, ix. p. 411 a. 

14 . I. Oeleae. Leake thought that the site of Celeae may have 
been at a spot on the left bank of the Asopus, about half a mile from 
Phlius. Foundations €>f an ancient Greek building are to be seen there. 
See Leake, Alert,i, 3. p, 345 sq. ; cp. Curtius, Pelop. 2. p. 475. 

14 . 2. Dysanles. See L 14. 3. It has been suggested that the 
original form of the name was Disaules, ‘he who ploughs (furrows) 
twice.’ Cp. Trisaules (viii. 15. 4), ‘he mho furrows thrice,’ and Tri- 
ptolemus, which may have had the same meaning (Prellcr, Griech. 
Myth.* I. p. 770). 

14 . 3. The venes are these. See Homer, Hymn to Demeter, 

474-476- 

14 . 4. the tomb of Dysanles etc. See iL 12. 4. 

14 . 4. the so-called aborigines. The word here translated 
‘aborigines' (autochthones) means more properly ‘earth-born.’ Many 
primitive {jeoples belicii-e that their ancestors issued from the ground or 
were actually formed from the soiL The Basutos in South Africa think 
^t “ both men and animals came out of the bowels of the earth by an 
tmmensc hole, the opening of which was in a cavern, and that the animals 
appeared first" (Casalis, The Basutos, p. 240). Similar legends are 
common among the North American Indians. For example the now- 
extinct tribe of Mandans believed that their ancestors at first lived 
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undersToand beside a subterranean care. A grape-vine extended its 
roots down to them; some of the people climbed up the vine to the 
surface of the earth and were delighted with the earth and sky. They 
returned with grapes to their people and told them what they had seen. 
So all the people proceeded to climb up the vine; but when about half 
of them had reached the surface of the earth, a hit woman broke the 
vine with her weight; and all the rest of the people tumbled down. See 
Lewis and Clarke, Trintls to the Source of the Missouri River (London, 
i8i 5), I. p. «90 ; Maximilian, Prini lu Wied, Reise in tias innere Norst- 
America, 2. p. i6o sf. The Black Bear clan of the Omahas have a 
tradition that their ancestors were made underground and afterwards 
came to the surhice {.Third Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology 
(Washington), p. 237). The Minnitorees think that they formerly lived 
underground. Two boys, they say, “strayed away fhxn them and 
absented themselves sevxral days. At length they returned and informed 
the nation that they hod discovered another world, situate above their 
present residence, where all was beautiful and light. They saw the sun, 
the earth, the Missouri, and the bison. This account so delighted the 
people, that they immediately abandoned their subterranean dwelling, 
and, led by the boys, arrived on the surface of the earth, at the spot 
which their villages now occupy, and where they have dwelt ever since " 
(E- James, Expedition from Pittsburgh to the Rocky Mountaisu, i. p. 
258). AH the Californian Indians “believe that their first ancestors 
were created directly fi-om the soil of their respective present dwelling- 
pUces" (S. Powers, Tribes of California, p. 5, cp. p. 147 ; cp. Uwnght, 
Trenris in New England and New York, 4. p. 185 ; C. C. Jones, 
Antiquities of the Southern Indians, p. 4 eg.) 

14 . 4. what ia called the AnactinTm. At Elcusis the name 
Anactorum (anaktoron) was applied to the whole or a part of the 
sanctuary of Demeter (Herodotus, ix. 65, with Bohr’s note; Athe- 
naeus, v. p. a 13 d; Lobeck, Aglaophamus, p. 59 sq.) It has been 
suggested (voL 2. p. 510) that at Eleusit the name designated the 
great Hall of Initiation. At Celcae the name may havx had a 
similar application, since, as Pausanias Ivis told us, the rites at Ccleae 
were a mere copy of the rites at Elcusis. 

15 . I. Oleonae. The ruins of Cleonae are situated in a valley 
about lo miles south-west of ancient Corinth and 16 miles south-west 
of modern Corinth. Strabo (viiL p. 377) gives the distance of Cleonae 
from Corinth as 80 furlongs ; he mentions that Cleonae was situated on 
a hill and was well fortified. In antiquity the direct road from Corinth 
to Argos went by Qconae (Strabo, Lt .); in modem times the railway 
from Corinth to Argos tuns through the valley on its south-eastern side. 
The valley of Gconae and the valley of Nemea botli lie at the nonhem 
foot of Mt. Tretus ; they run parallel to each other in a northerly direc¬ 
tion, bcirig separated from each other by Mt. Apesas, The vaHcy t>f 
Cleonae is the broader. From the semicircle of wooded mountains 
which bounds it on the south and west flow m.my hrooks which unite 
to form the stream called the Longvpotamos. At iu north end the 
valley contracts into a narrow glen, through which the Ij>ngopotasnot 
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flows northward to the Gulf of Corinth. On the western side of this 
valley rises an isobted hill of moderate height, overgrown with bushes, its 
steepest side turned to the west, where a stream flows at its foot The 
hill consists of two parts, an eastern and a western, connected with each 
other by a ridge. The western and higher part seems to have been the 
citadel of Cleonae. On its highest point may be seen the remains of a 
small quadrangubr building constructed of square blocks. On the 
lower but broader eastern portion of the hill appear to have stood some 
temples. The foundations of four buildings may be distinguished, and 
in two at least of them ate fragments of columns and triglyphs, of rather 
small dimensions. The temple of Athena, mentioned by Pausanias, 
may have stood on this eastern summit. Remains of other buildings 
are to be seen espccully on the southern slope of the hill. Six ancient 
terrace walls rise one above another on the side of the hill; they 
probably supported the houses and streets. Fortifleation-walls of con¬ 
siderable extent cikIosc the hill They are of pol)gonal masonry, about 
6 feet thick, and were defended by towers. See Leake, Morta, 3. p. 
325; Dodwcll, Tour, 2. p. 206; Cell, Itiuerary of Grtttr, p. 20 sq. ; 
Bobbye, Rttkerthes, p. 41 ; Curtius, Pelop. 2. p. 510; V'ischer, Eriu- 
nerungen, p. 286 sq. ; Wclckcr, TagthucA, I. p. 173 tq. ; .Mure, fourua/, 
2. p. 142; Conte e Michoelis, *\'iaggio fatto nelb Grecia,’ Annaii 
dell’ Initituto, 33 (1861), p. 14 sq.\ Bursian, Gtqgr. 2. p. 37; Bae¬ 
deker,* p, 247 ! Guidc-Joamu, 2. p. 202. The khan of Cortesa or 
Curttsa stands about a quarter of an hour to the south-east hill of 
Cleonae ; beside it are a chapel and a fountain (Gell, Itinerary of Greece, 
p. 21 ; Bursian, Geogr. 2. p. 38). 

Seneca describes a curious custom which prevailed at Cleonae. 
Watchmen were maintained at the public expense to look out for hail¬ 
storms. When these watchmen saw a hail-cloud approaching they 
made a signal, whereupon the brmers turned out and sacrificed lambs 
or fowls. It was thought that when the clouiis had tasted the blood, 
they would turn aside and go somewhere else. People who were too 
poor to offer a lamb or a fowl pricked their fingers and oflfered their 
own blood to the clouds to induce them to go away. If the vines 
and crops suffered from a hail-storm, the watchmen were brought 
before the magistrates and punished for neglect of duty. The w-atch- 
mcn uttered incantations and used mole’s blood or menstruous rags 
to avert the clouds. See Seneca, Quaeit. jXatur. iv, 6 sq. ; Clement of 
Alex. Strom, vi. 3. 31, p. 754,ed. Potter ; Plutarch, Quaest. Com-iv. vii. 2. 
2. Among the Aztecs of Mexico there were sorcerers who by their spells 
endeavoured to charm away hail from the maue and divert it to waste 
lands (Sahagun, Histoire gtn/rale des ckoses de la Soux-etle Esfagne 
(Paris, 1880), p. 486). There are villages in Indb at the present day 
in which a professional charmer is kept for the sole purpose of repeating 
incantations to drive away the hail from the growing crops (Monier 
Willbms, Religious Thought and Life in India, p. 241). 

15 . I. Scyllifl and Dipoentu. These artists are of interest as the 
earliest Greek sculptors who are known to have founded a school. Our 
knowledge of their personal history is derived almost entirely from a 
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passage in Pliny, who says {Nut. Hist, xxxri 9} that they were the first 
artists who gained a reputation by carting sUtucs in marble. They 
were natives of Crete, and flourished in the days when the Medes raled 
in Asia, before Cyrus reigned over Persia, that is, says Pliny, about the 
50th Olympiad (580-577 B.C) They betook themselves to Sicyon, 
where they received a public commission to execute images of the gods. 
But before they had completed the statues, the artists complained of 
being ill-treated and withdrew to Aetolia. Immediately afterwards a 
dreadful fominc and foilnre of the crops afflicted Sicyon. The people 
inquired of the oracle and were told that the distress would cease if 
Scyllis and Dipoenus finished the sutues. This, by the promise of high 
rewards, the artists were induced to da They made images of Apollo, 
Artemis, Hercules, and Athena. This last image was afterwards struck 
by lightning. It was probably the image in that temple of Athena at 
Sicyon which Pausanias describes as hasnag been destroyed by light¬ 
ning (U. II. i). Moses of Chorene, an Armenian historian, has recorded 
(see Overbeck, SckriflqutIUtL, Na 336 ; V.Qyxs\^Arckaologiuke Marchess, 
p. 19) that when C>'rus conquered Croesus he carried off gilt bronie 
statues of Artemis, Hercules, and Apollo. These he transponed to 
Armenia. The statues of Apollo and Artemis were set op at Armavir; 
but the statue of Hercules, which was the work of the two Cretans 
Scyllis and Dipoenus, was set up at Ascbdischad. In another passage 
(.N. H. xxxvi 14) Pliny says that Ambracia, Argos, and CIconae were 
full of the works of Dipomus. K. O. Muller ingeniously conjectured 
that the images of Artemis, Hercules, and Apollo which Cyrus carried 
off to Armenia were identical with those which Scyllis and Dipoenus 
made for the Sicyonians. He supposed that the four statues mentioned 
by Pliny (Ac.) formed a group representing the contest between Apollo 
and Hercules for the tripod, a fiivourite subject with ancient artists, as 
we see fiom vase-paintings; and that when one of the group (Athena) 
had l^n destroyed by lightning, the Sicyonians sold or presented the 
remaining figures of the group to Croesus, from whose hands they fell 
into those of the victorious Cyrus. The whole question has been a good 
deal discussed of late and arguments have been adduced on both sides. 
On the whole the evidence seems against Muller’s view ; it appears more 
probable that the statues mentioned by Pliny were separate statues, not 
a group ; if one of the group had been struck by lightning, was it likely 
that the others would escape ? Again, from the way in which Moses of 
Chorene speaks of the statue of Hercules carried off by Cyrus, we 
mfer that it was a separate statue. The exact date of the sculptors 
S^llis and Dipoenus has also been lately the subject much barren 
discussion. There seems to be no sufficient ground for questioning the 
date assigned to them by Pliny. See K. O. Muller, ‘Ueber Dipttnos 
und Skyllis nach Aimenischen Qucllcn,’ Kusisfarckitologiscke fYcrkc 4. 

66-70; Brunn, Gesek. d. grieck. Kumtier, i. p. 43 rVA, Dit 
A' usutbeiHomer, p. 46 xy.; id., ‘Zur Chronologic dcr alL griech. Kunstler ’ 
SitsssHgsUrickU d. pkilos.-pkiMog, u. kistor. Classe dtr k. b A tad. d. 
Wisstn su .lAtfac^, 1871, pp. 545*552 ; L Uriichs, Skopas, pp. j’,,! 
337 ; H. V. Rohden. • Die Gdtterbilder des Dipoenos und Skyllis in 
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Anhdolog. ZtUung, 34 (1876), pi. 122; W. Klein, ‘Die Dodali- 
den,* ArchaolQg.-tpigr. MittMeil. aus Otiterreick, 5 (1881), p. 93 tqq. ; 
Milchh 5 fier, Dit Anjangt dtr Kunst in GrifcAenJand, p. 167 if.; Ch-er- 
beck, GtscJk. J. griecA. PliuEt,* 1. p. 84 sqq .; id., ‘ Nochm^ Dipoinos 
nnd SIcyllis,' Rhcimsdus Museum, N. F. 41 (1886), pp. 67-72; C. Robert, 
Arckdologiscke MdrckeM, p. t8 sqq. On .mother sutue of Athena by 
the»c artists, said to have been presented by Sesostris to Cleobulus 
(Overbeck, Schri/tquellen, Na 327X see M. Zucker, ‘Zor altem gricch. 
KiinsUergeschichte,’AW»e Jakrkucker f. Pkilol. u. Pitdag. 135 (1887), 
pp. 785-791. The statue of Athena at Cleonae, mentioned by Pau&anias, 
appears to be represented on a coin of Cleonae of the 
age of Geta ; an archaic Athena stands holding lance and 
shield. “ The Athene of the coin seems an interesting 
record of the archaic statue of Dipoentis and Scyllis 
whom Pliny gives to the 50th Olympiad, and who were 
among the first to produce national Greek types of 
various divinities. The present coin-type represents a 
figure of Athene retaining the pose of the still older no. i ».—athwia 
P alladia, but for more refined in detaiL The helmet is 
larger, the aegis on the breast worked out; folds appear 
in the chiton, and the feet are articulate" (Imhoof-Blumer and Gardner, 
Num. Comm, on Paus. p. 32, with plate H L) Cp. Head, Historia Sum- 
morum, p. 369. 

15 . t. the tomb of Enrytiu and Oteatns. In the open field, 
about fifteen minutes from the khan of Curitsa, there were found some 
years ago the remains of a great c'ucular or semicirctilar structure, 
which probably sers'ed as the basis of some large monumfuit. It is 
compost of well-wrought blocks of marble. An msenption on two 
blocks runs thus: 

Hevo^Aos Kol SrpoTwv 'Apyrloi rroojirav 

“The Argives Xenophilus and Straton made (the statue or statues)." 
From the shape of the letters the inscription seems to belong to 
about the middle of the second century B.a Mr. J. Schmidt suggests 
that possibly these blocks may have been part of the tomb of Eurytus 
and Cteatus, See Bulletin de Corr, HtlUnique, 4 (1880), p. 46 rf.; J. 
Schmidt, in Mitikeilungm d. ankdol. Inst, in Atken, 6 (1881), p. 
355 sq.\ Loewy, Isuckrifttn grieck. Bildkauer, No. 262. As to the 
sculptors Xenophilus and Straton, see iL 23. 4 note. 

IS. 2. From Cleonae there are two roade to Argos etc. At the 
southern end of the valley of Oeonae there rises like a wall of rock the 
mountain of Tretus, which forms the watershed between the Corinthian 
and the Argolic gulfii. A straight, toilsome path led from Cleonae in 
antiquity, and still leads past the village of Hagios Vtssilios, over the 
mountain, descending into the Argolic plain at the ruins of Mycenae. 
But the more convenient way from the valley of Cleonae to the plain of 
Argos bends rotmd to the west, where the mountain is not so high, and 
runs up a gradually ascending gully. This was the pass of the Tretus, 
the chief line of communication between Corinth and the south. In 
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antiquity it was, as Pausanias tells ns, a driving road, and the ruu worn 
by the chariot-wheels can still be seen in many places. The defile, 
though long and narrow, shut in by high mountains on cither hand, is 
nowhere steep, and the rise is not considerable. The road runs by a 
deeply worn watercourse, at the bottom of which a clear and shallow 
stream finds its way amid luauriant thickets of oleander, myrtle, and 
arbutus. The lower slopes of the mountains are also green with shrubs, 
but their upper slopes are grey and rocky. The pass is easily defended. 
On both sides, towards Qeonae and towards the plain of Argos, may be 
seen traces of ancient works built to defend the defile. Near the highest 
point of the pass, where the road begins to descend towards Argos, 
there are low Turkish watclmowcrs called Derweni on both sides, and 
rough stone walls such as the Greeks threw up in many passes during 
the War of Independence. In 1822 the Turkish army under Dramali 
Pasha, retreating from the pUin of Argos, was caught by the Greeks in 
the pass of the Tretus and nearly annihilated; for years afterwards the 
defile was strewed with skeletons and skulls of men and horses. « Every 
part of the Argolic plain is considered unhealthy in summer, and the 
heat is excessive ; that of the ravine of the Tretus, in the mid-day hours, 
IS said to be something beyond bearing, which 1 can easily conceive, 
having passed through it in August, at an hour in the morning when the 
heat was comparatively moderate. Not long since, a Tartar, after having 
drunk plentifully of wine and raki at Corinth, was found to be dead when 
the suriji held his stirrup to dismount at the khan of Kharvati (Mycenae) 
just beyond the exit of the Tretus " (Leake). The name Tretus f‘ per! 
forated') was supposed by the ancients to be derived from a great cave 
m the mountain where the Nemean lion had his lair (Diodorus, iv. 11 ; 
cp. Hesiod, Tkeog. 327-331). As to the .-incient name of the pass, and 
the supposed whecl marks in it, W. G. Clark says: “This is the road 
known by the name of Tretos, or - the perforated’; not, I conceive, in 
consequence of the caverns in the neighbouring rocks, which are not 
more numerous hereabouts than elsewhere, but because the glen is, as 

“ And drilled it has been by the stream 

which flows at the bottom. We saw, or fiincied we saw, frequent wheel- 
marks in the rocks, and we know that this was the direction of a carriage- 
road. But from my subsequent observaUons I learned to distrust these 
marks. The ordinary mode of carrying »vood in Greece is to tic the 
header ends of the poles on each side to the back of the horse or 
donkey, ^ suffer the other ends to trail along the ground, thus making 
two ;nrallel ruts which in coarse of time may atuin the depth of and be 
mistaken for wheel-tracks. When a depression is once made, it becomes 
a riianncl for the winter rains, and so is smoothed and deepened." The 
modern name of At pass is /Irrtrw.xh*. The railway from Corinth to 
ArgM runs through it. Towards the northern end of the pass the khan 
of stands in a little glade overshadowed by fall poolars. 

cypresses, and mulberry-trees, beside a murmuring spring At the 
southern outlet of the pass the whole plain of Argos, with the mountain' 
on ci^er ^d and the sea in the distance, bursts suddenly on the view 
On the left, nestling at the foot of the hills, are .M)-cenM and Tuynsi 
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with Nauplia and in towering acropolis rising from the sea and bound¬ 
ing the plain on this side. On the right is Argos with in mountain 
citadel, and beyond it the Lemacan lake glimmers faintly in the distance. 
In tire centre of the picture, beyond the long foreground of les-el plain, 
stretches the blue line of the Argolic Gulf. 

See Chandler, Tntvtb in Greta, |>, 33t s^. ; Dodwcll, Tenr, 2. pi *13 Sf .; 
Cell, Itieurmry ^ Crttet, p. SJ ryy. ; id., mntrary tf tht Mem, p. 161 ry. ; 
Leake, Merta, 3. p 337 sy.; BoUaye, Xetkertket, p 4a; Mure, Jenmat, 2. p 
158 jy.; Weicker, 1. p 1771 Curtins, /Vikp. a. p sta ly. : W. O. 

Oark, Ptlepennttiu, p 64 ry. ; NTjcher, Erinntmngtn, p. aSy ry. : Steffen, 
Keritn tvn Ahkenai, ErlauttmJtr Text, pit ry.; Gnidt-Jeanni, 2 . p. 303; 
l^lippson, PeUfemna, p. 41. 

So much for the pass of the Tretus. The other and shorter route 
from Cleunae to Argos here described by Pausanias avoids the long 
detour to the west and strikes straight up the face of the mountain, past 
the village of Hagies Vtuilios, which stands high up on the mountain¬ 
side. Beyond the village, near which may be seen some remains of an 
aqueduct supposed by Bursian to have formed part of the aqueduct by 
which Hadrian brought water from Stymphelus to Corinth (Paus. ii. 3. 
5 : viil 23 . 3), the path climbs the steep slope in a series of toilsome 
xigzags to the pass of Gnni, where a large and well-preserved mediaeval 
castle stands in the defile between Mount IRtphnia on the east and 
Mount Kutulia on the west. The footpath then keeps on through the 
narrow defile as £ir as the solitary chapel of Sl John. Here the valley 
opens out, and after following the bed of a stream downwards for about 
h.'Uf an hour we come to the ruins of an ancient fort situated at the 
northern foot of the rugged and lofty Prophet Elias mountain. The 
fortress, which is of some extent, is enclosed by a wall of polygonal 
nutsonry and is strengthened with a tower, also ^ilt in the polygonal 
style. The intention of this fort clearly was to defend the path, which 
indeed runs straight through it. A little beyond the fort the path turns 
southward, and keeping along the western slope of the Prophet Elias 
mountain leads to Mycenae and so down into the Argolic plain. Traces 
of the ancient road may be seen at intervals along the western slope of 
the Prophet Elias. 

Leake thought that the path just described was the one to which the 
ancients gave the name of Kontoporeia or ‘ staff-road.’ The Kontoporeia 
is mentioned expressly by only two andent writers, Athenacus and 
Polybius. Athenaeus quotes (ii. p. 43 e) from the memoirs of King 
Ptolemy a passage in which the king says that once, marching to Corinth 
b)' the road called the Kontoporeia, he came to a spring of water colder 
than snow on the summit of the ridge ; he drank of it himself, but many 
of the thirsty soldiers would not taste it from fear of being froxen to 
death. From Polybius (xvi. 16) we leant that the Kontoporeia led from 
Corinth past Mycenae to Argos. The name Kontoporeia (‘ staff-road') 
seems to imply that the way was not a highroad, but a steep footpath, 
where the traveller was glad to support his steps with a staff Thus the 
path from Cleonac by //agios Vasilios to Mycenae and Argos answxrs 
well to the description of the Kontoporeia ; for it is a mere footpath and 
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it leads over a mountain and past the rains of M)'cenae. The icy spring 
of which Ptolemy speaks may have been one of the many springs near 
the rained fort whi^ once b^red the pass. 

Prof. E. Cornua, howcsxr, and the late H. G. Lolling have proposed 
to identify the KoHtoportia with another pass about four miles further 
east, which starting from the village of Klema (the ancient Tenea, see 
note on iL 5. 4) debouches on the plain of Argos to the south of the 
Heracum. This was undoubtedly the road followed by the Spartan 
army under Agesilaus in 393 ac, for Xenophon tells ua {ffetlauca, ir. 
4. 19; cp. ii£, Agtsilcms, ii. 17) that Agesilaus marching on Corinth 
from the plain of Atgos crossed the mounuins at Tenea. The ascent 
begins above the vUlage of KUnia. The path here goes up a narrow 
glen and then traverses a fertile plain, which is dominated on the south¬ 
east by the sharp-peaked mountain of Hagionon, crowned with the well- 
preserved waU and towers of a mediaeval casUa At the south-wesiera 
foot of this mountain there is a spring close to the road ; iu water used 
to be conducted into a well-house, and is frnted for iu coldness H G 
Lolling conjectured ^ this was the cold spring of which Ptolemy drank 
on his march to Corinth. From the plateau a steep and tortuous path 
leads down, beside a wild ravine, in about an hour’s time to the village 
of situated in a valley. Here there are some ancient remains, 

mcludtng the foundations of a square Greek tower at the village spring, 
^d some Roman brick-buildings near a rained chapel of St John n 
little way beyond the village. Pursuing our way we follow the valley 
for ^If an hour or so till it contracU into the Klisura, a narrow defile 
tlw bwtom of which is entirely occupied by the bed of tlte river which 
Capuin Stefien identifies as the Asterion of Pausanias (ii. 1 5. 5 ; ii. 17. 
* •• about two miles long. At iU lower end it opens on 

the plam of Argos, about two and a half miles to the south-east of the 
ncracuni. 

The ewstence of the cold spring on this Utter pass is certainly an 
Mgumcni m favour of identifying the pass with the ancient Kontoporria. 
But on the other hwd a fatal objection to the identification app^ to 
be the sutement of Polybius that the Kontefiorfia led past MVeenae, 

plain about four and a half miles to the south-east of Mycenae. 
^ the whole, then, it seems best to adhere to Leake’s view that the 

dtJ^crib^r*”* "bich Pausanias 

I ^ PP- 3 *S' 3 ** ' ®«bU>-e, p. 39 - 

ErliuUmdtr Ttxf, 

PP- 43-46; -Steffen, tb. p. 41 (on the defile of the Klisura). 

15 . 3. tha Uon*« care. The valley of Nemea lies to the wmi of 
the '-i^ley rf Cleona^ with which it runs parallel, north and south^ 

separates the vaUey of Oeonae from the 

right of the rt^. These may have been the abode of w Ud beasts when 
the Nemeian forest covered all Tmus and Apesas, but none of Uicm iS 
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any pretensions, if we follow Diodorus and I'ausanias, to the honour of 
having been the Civouritc duelling of the celebrated bon slain by 
Hercules, by command of Eurystbeus, king of Mycenae. That cavern 
was in the Tretus between Nemea and Mycenae; Pausanias says, at 
only fifteen stades [furlongs] from the former place. In that narrow pass, 
ittdeed, like a klcft [robber] of the present day, he was more certain of 
intercepting a traveUer than in these mote open hills ** (Leake, Morea, 3. , 
p. 329: cp. Chandler, Trwtit, p. 231 ; Doduell, Tour, 2. p. 207; 
Doblayc, Rtekerches, p. 41). Diodorus (tv. 11) says: “the lion dwelt 
somewhere between Mycenae and Nemea, about the mountain called, 
from its nature, Tretus; for right along the whole foot of the mountain 
tan a channel or ravine; and in this ravine the lion used to lurk in his 
den." Hesiod (TMtog. 331) speaks of the lion “lording it over Tretus, 
and Nemea, and Apesas." ApoUodorus (iL J. i) says that the lion 
lived in a cave with two mouths; Hercules blocked op one mouth of 
the cave, then entered by the other and slew the beast. The traveller 
E. D. Clarke made diligent inquiry after the lion's den attd was shown 
as the spot “a hollow rock, hardly deserving the name of a cave," 
situated to the south-east of the Ncmean temple, on the top of the 
mountain just before the descent begins towards Nemea, but upon the 
side looking to the Gulf of Argos {TravtU, 3. p. 711 sg.) Nowadays 
the den is identified by the natives with a cave on the Korai(mmni 
(Crowr’s Hill) above the theatre and stadium of Nemea (Baedeker,* 
p. 247), but this clearly cannot be the one of which Pausanias speaks, 
since the latter was fifteen furlongs from Nemea. In an article on 
the Nerocan lion Mr. Maury argues {Revue ArMologigue, 1845, pp. 
521-543) that lions were unknown in Pcloponnese and that the story 
of the Nemcan lion was probably import^ by the Pelopid d}'nasty 
when they came over from Asia .Minor to settle in Greece. The lion 
was the royal emblem all ovxr the East; and it may well, he thinks, 
have been the crest of the Pelopids; hence they placed it over the gate¬ 
way of their royal castle at M)xcnae. The view that the device of the 
lions over the gate at M)xenae is of Phrygian origin has the high support 
of Prof. W. M. Ramsay. See below, p. 102 ry. Hercules’s combat with 
the lion is depicted in a vigorous painting found at Pompeii. See Over- 
beck und Mai, Pompeji* p. 589; and on representatioru of the subj^ 
in ancient art generally see Roscher'sZrj'rVfv^ I. p. 2195 sqq. On coins 
of Argos of the Imperial times Hercules is represented strangling the 
lion (Imhoof-Blumer and Gardner, Num. Comm, om Paut, p. 33, with 
pL I L) 

15 . 2. Nemea. Between the valley of Cleonae on the east and the 
valley of Phlius oc St, George on the west is interposed the valley of 
Nemea, running like its sbter valleys from south to north. It is a 
narrow dale, some two or three miles long, and from half to three-quarters 
of a mile broad. At its northern end it contracts to a mere gully. 
Through the bottom of the valley, which is almost a dead flat, meanders 
like a thread the brook Nemea, fiid by the numerous rills which descend 
from the neighbouring hills. When swollen by heavy rain, these 
tributaries, having an insufficient outlet through the gully at the north end. 
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keep the bottom of the valley green, moist, ami marshy. The dale is thus 
better adapted for pasturage than tillage; indeed (ram the rich pastures 
which clothe its bcHtooi and the lower slopes of the hills it received its 
name of Nemea, ‘the pastoral \-ale.' But if the \-alle)' itself especially 
after rain, is green and smiling, the surrounding hills, scarred and 
seam^ with the beds of torrents, are of a dark and melancholy hue, and, 
combined with the absolute solitude—not a human habitation being 
visible through the length and breadth of the dale—affect the mind with 
a sense of gloom and desolation. The solitude is only broken by the 
i^^^tidcring herds of cattle, and from time to time by a group of peasants, 
who come over f^rom St. Gtorgt to till their Belds in this secluded salley. 
A white track winds up the western slope to the mouth of a glen which 
opens in the hill side. Through this glen is the way to St. Own and 
Phlius. ^ 


*■ P f- PP" 5®5 •'f• • S1 ° 5 Vbcher, EnmmmHgtH, p. 2S1 

Jfnn P- 61 ; Bunian. Cetgr. ». p. 35. FoTUe jeriva- 

Uon 01 the name Nemea from the same root that appears in riueuat tee G 
Curtius, Crsw^ P- 3 » 3 - The Scholiast on Pindar, AV*. Introd.! 

mentions^ vi^ that the vaUcy of Nemea was so name .1 becattse the sacred cuwa 
olUera browsed m its meadows. In recent jrosrs the fonodatioa of the new 
vUlsge of HarakUia 1^ somewhat broken the soUtode of the pastoral vallev 
(Bae<lcker,* p. 247 j Cuidt-JeaniH, 1 p. J03). ' 

15 . 2. a temple of Kemean Zona. Of this temple three columns 
still sund in the midst of the valley of Nemea. They are of the Doric 
order. “ Two of these columns belonged to the pronaos [fore>tcmplel 
and were placed as usual between ohIm ; they are 4 feet 7 inches in 
diameter at the hose, and still support their architrave. The third column 
which belonged to the outer range is 5 feet 3, inches in diameter at the 
base, and about 34 feet high, including a capital of a feet Its dtsunce 
from the corresponding column of the pronaos is 18 fret. The total 
height of the three members of the cnublature was 8 feet a inches. The 
general intercolumniation of the peristyle was 7 feet; at the angles, 
® „ 10 inches. From the front of the pronaos to the extremity of the 

^1 within, the length was 95 feet; the breadth of the cell within, 31 
f«t; thickn^ of the waUs, 3 feet. The temple was a hexastyle, of 
a^t 65 feet in breadth on the upper step of the stylobate which consisted 
of thw ; the number of columns on the sides, and consequently the 
length of the temple, I could not ascertain. The slenderness of the 
columns w particularly remarkable, after viewing those of Corinth: it is 
wous that the shwest and longest specimens, in proportion to their 
dianicter, of any existing Doric columns, should be found so near to one 
another. The columns of Nemea are more th.m six diameters high or 
as slender m some examples of the Ionic ; those of Corinth, as we Iwvc 
seen^ veiy linle above four. The enublature of Nemea was less than 
one f^h of the ht^ht of the column, whereas at Corinth it was about 
a h^ (Leakey. The temple must have been thrown down by an 
^qu^e or earthquakes ; for besides the three sunding column, most 
the other columns may be seen lying just as they have fallen : many of 
the drums lie in straight lines in front of each other, so as to occupy 
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the lame relaui-c positions in their prostrate state that they did when the 
columns were entire. The walls 0 ( the alia, in their entire length, ore 
also preserved to the height of seseral feet; and a great pan of the floor 
of the temple is entire. The material is a soft calcareous stone, an 
"KKt^itte of sand and small petiifled shells, and the columns are coated 
with a fine stucca Some have thought that there were fourteen columns, 
others that there were only thineen, on each of the long sides of the 
temple. 

There is no evidence in ancient literature as to the date when the 
temple was built Leake, on historical grounds, is inclined to assign its 
erection to the half-century between the Persian and the Peloponnesian 
wars. Prof. Curtius, on architectural grounds, espedaHy on the ground 
of its very marked difference from the more massive style of the old 
Doric temples, considers the Kemcan temple later than the temple at 
Bassae, but older than the walls of .Messene; in other words, he would 
assign it to the end of the fiAh century or to the beginning of the fourth 
century B.C Vischer, arguing from the slenderness of the columns, the 
straightness of the aiaou, and the wide spaces between the culunms, 
held that the temple was considerably later than the Peloponnesian war. 
The cypress grove which surrounded the temple in antiquity has entirely 
disappnued. Nemea was not a town. Like Olympia, the Isthmian 
sanctuary, and some other religious establishments of smaller note in 
Greece, h consisted only of a sacred enclosure containing a temple, writh 
a stadium, theatre, and gymnasiums attached to it. There was, however, 
a village near it called Bembina (Strabo, viiL p. 377 ), the site of which 
has not been discovered. 

The remains of the stadium are at the foot of the hill on the eastern 
tide of the valley, a little to the left as you approach Nemea from Cleonac. 
“ The circular end is the only port of whi^ the form is well preserved ; 
this made me suppose it at first a theatre ; but the parallel sides of the 
stadium, although almost levelled by the continued effects of the rain¬ 
water from the mountain, ate still perfectly traceable, and there is even 
a part of the wall remaining which supported the rectilinear extremity 
towards the plain; 1 measured 650 feet from this wail to the circular 
end ; it is the usual extreme length of the Creek stadium, and would 
leave about 600 Greek feet between the apMttii and campUr, or two 
extremities of the course ” (Leake). It was of course in this stadium 
that the contests took place at the great Nemean games. Near the 
stadium Curtius and \lschcr speak of finding traces of the theatre. 
Curtius sa>-s that the traces of it are clearer than those of the stadium ; 
Vischer says that nothing but the shape of it can be seen in the slope of 
the hilL Perhaps they ntistook the round end of the stadium for a 
theatre, as Leake did at first. 

See Chattflier, TrattU in Gnta, 2. p 331 sf. ; Clarke, Tmvtli, 3. pp. 7^- 
7>8 i Dodwell. Tenr, 2, p 309 r/.; AmitanitUi Itnia, Part II. plates xv.-xvlL ; 
Cell, Itinerary ef Grtat, p 23 xy. ; Leake, Mma, 3. pv 330-335 ; Mare, 
/rnmal, 2. p 156 ay.; Weleker, Tagtimti, 1. pp 174-176; Cuxliua, AAjy. 2. pp 
J08-SIO; Vuchef, Erinnemnrrn, p 2S4 tf. ; W. G. Clark, JWtp. p 63 xy. j 
Burdan, Gengr. 3. p 36 xy. ; Gniit-Jaannt, 2. p 203 xy.; Ba e d ek er,* p 347. 
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15 . a. the serpent killed Opheltes. The story of the foundation of 
the Nemean games, to which Fausanias only alludes, was this. Lycurgus 
or Lycus, king or priest of Netnca, had an infant son Opheltes. The 
oracle had warned the father that his son should not be set on the ground 
till he could walk; so the child's nurse had strict orders accordingly. 
But when Adrastus and the rest of the Seven Champions were marching 
with a host against Thebes, it chanced that they passed through the 
vale of Ncmea, and being athirst and meeting the nurse with the child 
they begged of her water to drink. So she led them to a spring of 
•■ater which bubbled up beside a thick bed of celery. Mindful of her 
orders the nurse Mt down the child on the bed of celery and not on the 
ground. But while she was serving out the water to the warriors, the 
dragon that guardid the spring stole out and killed the child. When 
the Sevm Champions found wh.tt had happened they slew the dragon 
and buried the child ; and the prophet Amphiaraus told them that the 
infant's tragic end was an omen of coming doom to themselves. So 
they o^ed the child Archemorus ‘the beginner of doom’), and insti¬ 
tuted in his memory the Nemean games. A crown of wild celery 
WM the prire of victory; and the umpires always aore sad-coloured 
raiment, because the games were funereal See Hyginus, Fab. 74 ; 
Apollodorus, iiL 6. 4; Scholia on Pindar, Pylkiamt, Introduction. The* 

death of Opheltes is frequently 
represented on coins of Argos, 
the lancty of types seeming to 
show that the subject was there 
a favourite one with artists. 
Sometimes Opheltes is repre¬ 
sented in the coils of the ser¬ 
pent, sometimes the serpent is 
bending over him, sometimes a 
hero is fighting the serpent, 

, . , . while the nurse flees, etc. See 

ImlH^f-Blumer and O^er, Num. Comm, on Paui. p. 33, with pi. 

I ii--ix. The subject is also represented on a relief in the Palauo 
Spada at R^e. See Koscheris Lexicon, i. p. 473. On the crown of 
celery, see Fausanias, riil 48. 2. It is commonly said that the Nemean 
crown was of parsley; but the word translated parsley (irtXivov) seems 
to^ve m^t ‘celery.’ The plant was represented on coins of Selinus, 
an^ to judge from these representations, it appears to have been celery 
rather than parsley. See Droysen, in Htrmts, 14 (1879), p, 3 ; Head, 
bfutona Xnmmorum, p. 146 ry.; Imhoof-Blumer und Otto Keller, Tier- 
unA PJUnztnhildtr auf .Miinxen und Gtmmen, PL vl 8, viL a, u. 9-13 
sxi^ 19. The celery had to be faesh; whereas the crown at the 
Isthmian games was made of withered celery (SchoL on Pindar, Ntm 
Introd. p. 426, cd. Boeckh ; cp. Plutarch, Quaat. Comiv. v. t -i - id 
Timotfon, 36). j- -> > •» 

15 . 3. the winter celebration of the Nemean feetivaL This 
mnter celebration of the Nemean festival seems to be mentioned only 
by Fausanias here and in vL 16. 4. The mention of a winter celebii 
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tion implies of course a summer celebration also. The Scholiast on 
Pindar, Xem. Introd., saj^ that the festival was held every second 
year (rpimjs) on the 12th day of the month Panemus. (According to 
Abel’s edition of the Scholia on Pindar the festival fell on the i8th, not 
on the 12th of Panemus. But UKTiaKai&<cdr{/ appears to be an alteration 
of the MS. reading SoAicarif, introduced on the strength of a later scho¬ 
lium published by Tycho Mommsen in 1867, y|y<Tt> 8 i flavc/x^ itf os 
ia-rtr Tot'Aios. See PUMogus, 34 (1876;, p. 64 ; Rheimischts Museum, 
N. F. 40.1885), p. 364.) The month Panemus fell at different times 
in different calendars, but seems to have been always a summer month. 
The Scholiast on Pindar makes no reference to a winter celebration of 
the games. To explain the fact of a winter and summer celebration 
more than one theory has been started. ScaligeFs view was that the 
festival was celebrated alternately in summer and in winter, and this 
view has had some currency, being accepted, eg. by K. H. licrmann 
and Schbtnann. In recent years Prof. G. F. Unger has maintained that 
the winter celebration was first introduced by Hadrian, and that it was 
held not at Nemea, but at Argos, and had nothing to do with the great 
national Nemean games. The latter, he holds, were invariably cele¬ 
brated every second j-ear on the i8th day (be accepts the reading 
uurotKaiStKaTg in the scholiast, /.r.) of the first lunar month after the 
summer solstice. See Schbmann, Grieci. AUertMumer* 2. p. 67 sg .; 
K. F. Hermann, Gottesdienst Alter.'* ^ 49; G. F. Unger, ‘ Die Zeit der 
ncmeischcn Spiele,’ Pkilologtu, 34 (1876), pp. 50-64 ; id., ‘ Die Winter- 
nemeen,’ Pkilologus, 37 (1877), pp. 524-544; J. G. Droysen, ‘Die 
Fesueit der Ncmeen,’ Hermes, 14 (1879), pp. 1-24. Prof. H. Nissen 
holds that ancient temples were always built east and west in such a 
direction as to face the point of the heavens at which the sun rose upon 
the day of the great festival of the god to whom the temple was dedi¬ 
cated. He thinks therefore that it is possible, by determining the exact 
‘ orientation' of any temple, to discover the day of the month on which 
the great festival of the temple was held ; or rather (since the sun rises 
at the same point of the horiion on two days in each year, once on his 
passage to the equator and once on his passage from it) to determine two 
days, on one of which the chief festival must have been held. The orienta¬ 
tion of the temple at Nemea is 250*, according to on observation made 
by Schoene in 1867, or 252*, according to an observation made by vtm 
Duhn in 1877. Nissen prefers the former observation, as made with a 
better instrument. “ Thus the axis of the temple points to a sunrise 40 
days distant from the equinox and 54 from the summer solstice, i.e. to 
the beginning of May or the middle of AugusL* Nissen thinks that 
the latter date agrees with the traditional evidence as to the time of the 
celebration of the Nemean festivah See RkeiuiseMes .Museum, N. F. 40 
<1885), pp. 363-366. 

15 . 3. the grave of Opheltaa. About twenty paces to the south of 
the temple of Nemea there u a regularly shaped mound of earth writh a 
ruined chapel on iL Small Doric pillars, fragments of an Ionic entab¬ 
lature, etc., are built into the chapel, which stands on the wrest side of 
the mound. The mound is forty-four paces long by thirty-four brood. 
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Besides the chapel there are remains of small square enclosures on iu 
This spot may have been the grave of Opheltes, or perhaps rather of the 
harrow of Lycurgus. See Clarke, Tratvlt, 3. p. 716 ; Cell, Itinerary of 
Grttct, p. 33; Dodwell, Tour, 1. p. 3 10; Curdus, Pelof. 2. p. 509; 
Vischcr, Erinnfrungtn, p. 385; Welcker, Tagtbuck, I. p. A 

few inscriptions have been found in the chapel The most interesting, 
perhaps, is one which mentions three of the old Doric tribes of Argolis, 
the Hylleis, the Pamphyli, and the HymathiL See Bulletin de Corrtip. 
HttUnique, 9 1885), p. 349 sqq. ; Rochl /. G. A. Na 36. On these 
tribes at Argos see G. Gilbert, Grietk. StaaUaltrrlMiimer, 3. p. 77. 

15 . 3 - The spring is named Adrastoa. On descending into the 
valley of Nemea horn Cleonae we come to a Turkish fountain, now 
dry, and a natural spring near it The latter is probably the Adrastea, 
which doubtless received its name from the tradition (see note on 3) 
that Adrastus and the rest of the Seven Champions drank of its water 
on the way to Thebes. It seems strange that Pausanias should have 
been ignorant of this part of the legend, though he knew the part about 
the death of Opheltes. See Leake, Morta, 3. p. 330 ; Dodwell, Tour, 
2. p. 308; Boblaye, Recherxktt, p. 41 : Chandler, Tnnvlt in Grtttt, 
p. 233 : Curtius, Ptlop. 2. p. 509; Vischer, Erinnerungtn, p. 385 sq. 

15 . 3. Mount Apesas. Travellers agree in identifying Ml Apesas 
with the modem Ml Pkouka, a table-mountain at the north-east extremity 
of the valley of Nemea, which it separates from the valley of Cleonae. 
It towers alxive its neighbours to a height of 3700 fecL The top is 
broad and flat, from which the sides slope, at first almost perpendicularly, 
and then mote gently with a gradual sweep towards the plain. This 
remarkable truncated top is a conspicuous landmark for many miles 
round. I saw it from the plain of Argos, rising up against the northern 
sky, on my way to the pass which leads over the mountains to Tsipiamt 
in Arcadia. On the summit of the mountain near a chapel are some ruins 
which perhaps belonged to the sanctuary of Apesantian Zeus. Sec 
Dodwell Tour, 3. p. a 10; GeU, Itinerary of Greece, p. 34; Leake, 
Morea, 3. p. 335; Boblaye, Beckerrkes, p. 41 ! Mure, Journal, 2. p. 
15s rq.\ Curtius, Pelop. 3. p. 505; Vischcr, Erinnerungen, p 283 
tq. \ Bursian, Geogr. a. p. 35 sq. Stephanas B>-mntius, r.v. *Airiri»s. 
thinks that the name .Apesas was derived either from a hero of that name 
or from the fket of the starting (apkesis) of the chariots or fnnn the 
emission of the lion, who was hurled down from the moon on the top of 
the mounuin. The writer of the Etymohg. Magnum {/.ir. 'A^io^ p 
176 line 33 Jfp) quotes from the Bithyniaea of Arrian the following: 

“ Aphesian Zeus is worshipped in Argos. It is said that when Deucalion 
escaped from the deluge and got safe to the top of Aigos [for rqt 'ApyoD* 
read toi- ’Apyow] he folded the altor of Aphesian Zeus, because he 
had escaped from the deluge. The summit was afterwards 

called Nemea, from the herds of Argos that pastured there.” 

15 . 4 ^ving - resumed the road to Argos, we hare on the 

left the ruins of Mycenae. Passing southwards through the 
the Tretns, we see the spacious plain of Argolis stretched out before 
us. Mycenae lies to our left at the roots of the mountains which 
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bound the enstcrn side of the plain, not &r from the point where the 
pass of the Tretus opens out on the plain. The Argolic plain may be 
roughly described as a great triangle, the base of which, on the south, 
is formed by the Argolic Gulf, while the eastern and wrestem sides are 
formed by the ranges of mountains which converge till they meet in 
Mt. Tretns, at the northern apex of the plain. The length of the plain 
from north to south is about twcl\e miles, the greatest breadth from 
east to west perhaps not much less. The mountains which enclose it 
ate barren and rocky, the highest being those on the west which form 
the bouttdary’ between Atgolis and Arcadia. The whole plain appears to 
liave been once a bay of the sea, which has been gradually filled up by 
the deposits brought down from the surrounding mountains. The Gulf 
of Atgolis, a broad and beautiful sheet of water winding between 
mountains, must originally, before its upper waters were expelled by 
the alluvial deposit, have resembled still more closely, what it still 
recalls, a fine Scotch sea-loch or a Norwegian fiord. This alluvial 
plain, situated at the head of a deep and sheltered frith or arm of the 
sea, which opening on the Aegean gave ready access to the islands of 
the Archipelago and the coasts of Asia, was naturally fitted to become 
one of the earliest seats of civilisation in Greece. ^Vnd in point of 
fact legend and archaeology combine to show that in prehistoric times 
Greek civilisation reached a very high pitch in the plain <4 Argolis. It 
contained at least three fortified towru of great importance, of which 
retnaitts exist to this day, Tiryns, Argos and Mycenae (mentioning 
them in the order in which they lie from south to north), Tiryns and 
Mycetue stand on the eastern, Argos on the western side of the plain. 
Of the three Tiryns is nearest to the sea, from which it is distant not 
much more than a mile. It, nr rather its citadel, occupies a low rocky 
mound, not too feet above the level of the sea, and rising in perfect 
isolation from the plain. Further inland Argos lies at the foot of the 
last spur which projects into the western side of the plain from the 
range of Artemisius. Its citadel, the Larisa, is a fine bold peak nearly 
looo feet high. Further inland, nine miles from the nearest point of 
the sea, stands Mycenae, near the northern extremity of the plain, but 
on its eastern side. Its citadel, in respect of elevation and natural 
strength, occupies an intermediate position between the low citadel of 
Tiryns and the high mountainous one of Argos. It lies at the mouth 
of a wild and narrow glen, which here opens on the eastern side of the 
Argolic plain, between two lofty, steep, and rocky muuntairu. The 
mountain on the north side of the glen is now called the Prflpkft 
Elias (3648 feet), that on the south side is Zara (3163 feet). From 
the mouth of this glen two deep ravines diverge, one (the Kokorttsa 
ravittc) running due west, the other (the CMavos ravine) running south- 
weaL The triangular tableland formed by the divergence of tliese 
ravines is the citadel of Mycenae. The apex of the triangle is to the 
east, at the point of the divergence of the ravines; its base is towards 
the plain and fitces south-west. The whole scene, viewed from the 
citadel, is one of desolate grandeur. The ravines yawning to a great 
depth at our feet (especially on the south side, where there is a sheer 
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drop in many places of 150 feet into the glen), the rugged, utterly 
faonen mountains towering immediately across them, the bleak high¬ 
land glen winding away into the depth of these gloomy and forbidding 
hills, make up a stem impressive picture, the effect of which is 
heightened if one sees it, as the present writer chanced to do, on a 
rainy day. Then with a lowering sky overhead and the mist clinging 
to the slopes of the mountains, no sound heard but the patter of the 
rain and the tinkling of sheep-bells from the glen, the whole land¬ 
scape seems to frown and assumes an aspect more in keeping with 
the mist-wrapt stronghold of some old robber chief in Skye or Loeb- 
aber, than with the conception which the traveller had formed of 
Agamemnon's “golden dty." 

See Curtius, Ptlop. 3. pp. 335 $qq.t 400 sqq .; Vischer, Erinncr- 
ungtn, p. 291 sqq. \ llursian, Gtogr. 1. p. 39 sqq .; Schlicnuutn, 
Mycenae, pp. 24-29; Steffen, Karten von Mykenai, Ertauterndtr Text, 
p. 12 jy.; Baedeker,* p. 264 sqq .; Schuchhardt, Sekliemansu Ansgra- 
knngen,* p. 1 17 sqq. 

IS. 5. neither the In&chtu nor any of the aaid rlTera haa any 
water etc. This is still true of the ritxrs of the Argolic plain. Dr. 
Fhilippton says {Peloponnes, p. 62): “All these streams are torrents, 
in which water flows only exceptionally. Though I visited the neigh¬ 
bourhood at different times of the year, 1 never found a drop of water 
in them. But when heavy rains have fallen in the mountains, their 
broad shingly beds fill in a surprisingly short time with a raging mass 
of water, which often spreads stones and sand over the fruitful 
meadows.” So Vischer says of the Inachus and Charadros that “ for 
the greater port of the year their beds are quite dry and water flows in 
them only after rain. When I went to Argos (on April 16th), the 
Inachus had a little water, whereas the broad pebbly bed of the 
Charadros showed not a trace of it. Nor docs one observe on the 
banks of cither of them those shrubs and plants which elsewhere fringe 
the banks of even feeble brooks” {Erinnerungen, p. 292). A similar 
statement is made by Schliemann {Tiryns, p. 13). Homer (//W, iv. 
171) calls Algos “very thirsty." According to Prof. Curtius none 
of the great plains of Greece is so scantily supplied with water as the 
plain of Argos, This applies particularly to the northern end of it, 
towards Mycenae. On the other hand the land close to the sea, with 
the exception of some higher ground about the mouth of the Inachus, 
is a marsh, hardly accessible even in midsummer. Here must have 
been the pastures of the horses for which Argos was fomous in Homeric 
limes (Homer, Huu/, ii. 387). Between this marshy tract and the arid 
upper reaches of the plain is a great stretch of arable land. The pro- 
ducts of the plain vary with the nature of the soil Towards the 
mounuins corn is grown ; in the moister parts cotton, tobacco and 
vines; on the coast rice and maize. Before the Greek War of Indepen¬ 
dence the plain was rich in mulberry-trees, orange-trees, and olives. 
Different from the rest of the Argolic plain is its narrow continuation 
to the south of Argos between the mountains and the sea. Here 
plentiful streams flow from the mountains and form the Lcrnean marsh. 
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See Cuitiu*, Pelop. i. pp. 338-342; Philippson, Pelopcnnct, p. 
61 iqq. 

15 . S’ PhoroneM - who brought mauhiod together for the 

llrat time. Cp. Tatian, Or. adv. Gnucos, 39, p. 148, ed. Otto, who 
says that before the time of Phoroneus human life had been bestial and 
nomad. Hyginus says 143) that Phoroneus was the first human 
king, and that before his time men had lived without cities and without 
lai^ speaking one tongue, under the rule of Jupiter. There was an 
epic poem called Pkoroms on the subject of Phoroneus. A few lines 
of it have been preserved. See SchoL on Apollonius Rhodius, i. 1139; 
Strabo, X. p. 471 : Epicomm Gractorum Jragmtnta, ed. Kinkel, p. 
211 sqq. The author of the epic described Phoroneus as the father of 
mortal men. See Clement of Alexandria, Strom. L 21. 102, p. 380, 
ed. Potter, 

16 . i. in the way that Herodotus sUtes. The Persian tradition, 
according to Herodotus (L was that lo had been seized by Phoenician 
merchants Md carried on board their ship to Eg>pi. The common 
Greek tradition, referred to by Pausanias, was that lo, transformed 
into a cow, journeyed to Egypt by land. See Aeschylus. Promtlheuj 
Vindus, 700 iqq. 

16 . 3 - Ite founded Mycenae. Thus tradition represented 
Mycenae as founded bter than Tiryns and Argos. So far as Tiryns 
is concerned, the tradition is borne out by the evidence of archaeology, 
for “the walls of Tiryns give one the impression of being older than 
even the oldest part of the circuit-wall of -Mycenae. They consist of 
colossal blocks very little hewn, and show no trace of having been 
repaired at a later time. The circuit-wall of Mycenae, on the other 
hand, was built originally of somewhat smaller stones and has been 
subsequently strengthened and completed at various times with carefully 
executed ashlar and polygonal masonry” (Schuchhardt, SckUemattiu 
Ausgrabungtn,* ^ 1 19). 

16 . 4. Homer mentions a woman Mycene etc. See Odyssey^ iL 
120. 

16 . 4 - Acnselaus was an old Greek historian, who seems to have 
lived in the first half of the sth century B.C. A spurious work on 
l^ealogies appears to have been circulated under his name in later 
times. See Fragmenta Hister. Crate, ed. Muller, i. pp. xxxvri. sqq., 

100 sqq. 

16 . 5. The Argivea destroyed Mycenae. This took place in 
468 B.C The Mycenaeans, on the strength of their illustrious history, 
refused to acknowledge the supremacy of Argos and claimed to have 
the direction of the Nemean games. This excited the anger and 
jealousy tif the Argives who, seizing an opportunity when Sparta, the 
ally of Mycenae, was distracted by a rebellion of the Helots and 
Messenians, besieged and captured Mycenae, sold the people into 
captivity, and destroyed the city (Diodorus, xi. 65 ; cp. note on v. 23. 
3). Diodorus adds that the city had remained uninhabited till his day; 
and Strabo says (viii. p. 372) that not a trace of the dty was to be 
seen, which shows that be had not visited the site. Though no ancient 
VOL. in H 
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historian mentions the fact chat M)'cenae was evTf rebuilt after its 
destruction in 468 B.C, >*01 the excavations of recent years show that 
the acropolis must have been inhabited at^n for a long period, 
perhaps two centuries, in the Macedonian age. For Dr. Schlietnann 
found on the surface of the acropolis a layer, 3 feet thick, of d/iru, 
which from the character of the pottery and the terracottas he con¬ 
cluded must belong to this later period. Dr. Schliemann’s conclusion 
has since been confirmed by the discovery of inscriptions which prove 
tlm a small town or village existed at Mycenae for some time from the 
third century B.C onwards. The settlement must have existed in the 
time of Nabis, tyrant of Sparta, since one of the inscriptions mentions 
that the youth of Mycenae had been carried off by him to Sparta. 
Indeed from the potsherds found on the site it has been inferred that 
Mycenae was never wholly deserted in antiquity. See Schlicmann, 
ifyetn^, p. 63 sq, ; Schuchhardt, StA/iemamns A$tigrabuMgtH,* p. 118 
sq. ; apxmoAoyinj, 1887, p. I $6 sqq. ; AmtricoM Journal of 

Archaeology, 5 (1889), p. 103 ; Berliner pkilologisrhe Wochenschrift, 
9 (1889), p. 129 sq .; Ch. Kciger, Die mykenische Lokahagt (Berlin, 
•893)* P- 39 - Front the sutemenu of Diodorus and Strabo (see above) 
we should infer that the place had been again wholly abandemed before 
the beginning of our era. But it is certain that Strabo, and not unlikely 
that Diodorus, was misinformed as to the condition of .Mycenae in his 
day. Still the settlement, if it existed in the Imperial age, was 
probably small and insignificant; and when Pausanias visited the place 
in the second century of our era he may have seen the remains of the 
ancient city in much the same state in which they continued down to 
the excavations of Dr. Schlicmann in 1876. 


16 . s- the Mycenaeane sent eighty men to Thermopylae. See 
Herodotus, vu. aoa. The Mycenacans and Tirynthians together 
contributed a contingent of 400 men to the Greek army which fought 
at Plataea (Herodotus, ix. 28). Accordingly the names of the 
.Myccnaeans and Tirynthians were carved on the famous bronre 
sci^ts, now at Constantinople, which supported the commemorative 
onciing At Delphi See note on x. 13, 9. 

16 . 5. parts of the circuit waU are stUl left etc. As to the site 
of the atadel of .Mycenae see above, note on 15. 4. In describing the 
remains of Mycenae it wiU conduce to clearness if we divide them as 
follows: I the walls; II. the gates; III. the graves in the citadel- 
IV. the palace; V. the lower city with the beehive tombs, etc 

I. The Walh. The length of the citadel is about 350 yards, its 
bietfoth about half as much. The circuit-walls of the citadel are preserved 
m their entire extent (though not at their original height) with the 
«ception of a small piece on the precipitous slope to the Chavos ravine, 
^cy follow the natural sinuosities of the rock. According to Leake 
they ^ 1 5 or 20 fa high in places; according to Schliemann, they 
vary from 1 3 to 35 feet in height In thickness they vary froTio to 
V U f »'■« »bout 16 feet But in places on the 

thick ; here probably there were galleries or caseinates in the thicknm 
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of the wall, such as may still be seen in the walls of Tityns. In fact 
such a gallery exists in the wall at the N.E. comer for a length of 
i6i feet. In the construction of the walls three different styles of 
masonry may be observed (i) The greater port of the wall is built, 
tike the walls of Tii^-ns,’in the style called Cyclopean, roughly hewn 
blocks of grey hard limestone being piled upon each other without 
order and bonded by small stones and clay. The blocks, howes'er, as 
has been already noticed, are smaller than in the Cyclopean walls of 
Tiryns. (2) Long stretches of the wall consist of perfectly horixootal 
ashlar masonry; in other words, the stones are carefully hewn in 
oblong rectangular blocks and are laid in regular horuontal layers, 
with studied variation in the vertical joints. (3) Portions of the wall 
consist of finely jointed polygonal masonry. 

The question arises, are these two latter styles of masonry contem¬ 
porary with, or later than, the first ? The second styte (the ashlar or 
squared masonry) is found in the towers at the two gates (see below) 
and in the passages which lead up to them, from which Dr. Adler has 
inferred that the Lions’ Cate is more recent than the bulk of the walls 
and formed part of a later extension of the citadel in this direction. 
Dr. Schuchhardt on the other hand remarks that this ashlar masonry w 
found also in the beehive tombs of the lower city (see below), which 
certainly belong to the ancient Mycenaean epoch ; and as this style of 
masonry occurs in the citadel only in very’ exposed parts of the wall, 
he thinks it may belong to the original wall and, being a better style 
of building than the Cyclopean, have been simply inteiided to give 
special strength to the most vital points of the fortification. If this 
were so, the Lions’ Gate would not belong to a later reconstr^tion imd 
extension of the citadel but would be as old as the walls. The ^int, 
however, as Dr. .Schuchhardt admits, is not definitely settled. Arcliac^ 
legists in general seem to uke the opposite view namely th^ the • 
Lions’ Cate and the adjoining part of the wall are later than tlw rMt 
of the circuit-wall. The evidence of the b^hive tombs, to which Dr. 
Schuchhardt appeals, is not conclusive in his favour, since they appear 
to belong to the Uter period of the Mycenaean age (s« below). 

With regard to the pieces of the third style 'the closely jointed 
polygonal masonry) Dr. Adler remarks that it - belongs everywhere to 
a comparatively late period, and has no connexion with the 
Cyclop constructions. At Mycenae this best, but most costly, kind 
of wall seems to have been applied only where damaged places 
(breaches, slips) had to be subsequently repaired pcim^cntly, or 
completely renewed." This polygonal masonry «cuis in 
bulge of the wall south of the Lions’ Cate, and this fact ^n used 
as Lother argument to prove that this part of the w^s belongs to a 
later extension. It was assumed that the gmat circle of 
its irraves (see below) which stands immediately within the Lions’ Cate 
and U enclosed by the bulge of the wall in 
originally lain outside the citadel and that the dd 
the one which runs on the eastern (the inner) side 
graves. But excavations made by Mr. Tsountas m the latter half 
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of 1890 have proved that this inner wall is nothing but a terrace' 
wall built to support the ancient road which led from the Lions* 
Gate to the palace. A piece of the road about 80 feet long and 16 
feet wide was laid bare by the excavations. It is laid on great blocks 
of stone and paved with pebbles. See II/naTiRd rijf ‘Apx^utXoyunft 
’Eraiptas for 1890, p. 35 sf. This discovery confirms Dr. Schuch- 
hard^s opinion that owing to the configuration of the ground the 
chadcl-wall must always have run on the outer side of the circle of 
graves. At the same time he admits that polygonal masonry of this 
closely jointed sort has not been showrn to occur in any buildings of the 
‘ Mycenaean’ age unless at M)'cenae itself^ whereas it regularly occurs 
in Greek walls from the 7th to the 3rd century ac While therefore 
he holds that the dtadel-wall must always have run on the outer side 
of the terrace on which are the graves, he admits that the polygonal 
masonry at this point may have been introduced later at the time when 
the erection of the great circle of stones necessitated some alterations 
in the outer wall Polygonal masonry is also found at the socalled 
tower (marked B) on the south-wrest, and lastly at the nortb.cast corner 
of the walL Sm Leake, Aforea, 2. p. 368; Schliemann, A/jrui$ae, 
pp. 38-31 ; Steffen, Karten von Myktnai, Test, p. 3i rpy.; Adler, in 
Schlietnann's Tirynj, p. xiii. s^q. ; Schuchhardt, Schliemasms Autgra- 
Aungrn,* pp. 1^173; Perrot et Chipiez, Histoir* <U VArt tiams 
TAntiguiU, 6. p. 303 sqg .; Tsountas, Mvw^rat, p. 13 sqq. 

IL Tke Gates. There are two gates to the citadel of Mycenae. The 
chief gate—the fiunous Gate of the Lions—is on the western side, near 
the northern corner. The postern gate is on the north side. Both 
gates are so placed that an enemy approaching them would have to 
pass between two walls, and would thus be exposed to a cross-fire of 
missiles. But whereas at Tiryns the approach to the great gate is so 
arranged that persons attempting to enter it would present their right 
and therefore unshielded side to the inner wall of the fortress, at 
Mycenae the approach to the gates is in the i^posite direction, so that 
an enemy would have his left and therefore shielded side to the inner 
wall. No doubt the garrison reckoned on raking him well from the 
towcr-Iike projections which he must pass on his right in order to 
reach the gate. The great gate (the Gate of the Lions) staiHls at right 
angles to the adjoining wall of the fortress, and is approached by a 
passage 50 feet long and about 30 feet wide, formed by that wall and 
by another exterior tvall which runs nearly parallel to it and which 
forms part of a large quadrangular tower built for the defence of the 
entrance. “ A rigrag road on immense Cyclopean substructions, now 
coveted with large blocks which hate fallen from the wall led up to 
the entrance of the gateway" (Schliemann). 

The opening of the gate itself is to ft. 8 in. high; it is somewhat 
narrower at the top than at the bottom, its width at the top being 9 ft. 
6 in., at the bottom to ft. 3 in. The lintel is composed of a massite 
block tS ft (Schliemann) or 16^ ft. (Baedeker) long, by 8 ft. broad, 
and 3 ft. thick in the middle. The threshold, a very hard block of 
breeda 15 ft. long by 8 ft. broad, had been buried under tUbris for 
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ages, till it was excas-ated by Dr. Schliemann in 1876. In the lintel 
are round holes, 6 inches deep, for the hinges. In the threshold are 
tMo quadrant-shaped holes, one on each side, also for the hinges; and 
in the middle of the threshold is a quadrangular hole ( t fl. 3 in. long by 
I ft. broad), where the two doors of the gale met. In the right-hand 
door-post is a square hole for the boll. On the outer side of the 
threshold is a remarkable, rougbly triangular hole, the purpose of which 
is unknown. According to Dr. S^liemann there is a similar hole in the 
threshold of the great gate at Troy. The gateway leads into a short 
passage 13 feet square, m the l<^-hand wall of which, close to the 
gate, is a small chamber, probably for the use of the porter. 

“ Over the lintel of the gate is a triangular gap in the masonry of 
the wall, formed by an oblique approximation of ^e side courses of 
stone. The object of this was to keep off the pressure of the super- 
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incumbent wall from the flat linteL" This niche is filled up by a 
triangular slab of whitish grey limestone (chemical analysis proves it to 
be anhydrite). NXliere the slab was quarried is uncertain. It is to 
feet high, 1 3 feet long at the base, and 2 feet thick. On the outer side 
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of this »lab are carved in relief, in a stiff heraldic style, two lions, or 
rather lionesses, which (ace each other, their front paws resting on two 
bases or altars placed beside each other. The heads, which are missing, 
were made of separate pieces and fastened to the bodies with bolts, as 
appears from the borings in the animals’ necks. The heads must have 
protruded and faced the spectator. Between the lions is a round pillar 
of peculiar character. It rests on a small plinth placed direaly over 
the joint of the two bases referred to above. The pillar increases 
slightly in thickness towards the top and is surmounted by a capital 
ending with an abacus or plinth ; over the abacus are four round discs 
in a horirontal row, and over them is another abacus. The meaning of 
this pillar has been much discussed. It has been regarded as a symbol 
of Apollo, God of Streets (see note on L 31. 6.), or of the Pciasgian 
Hermes, or of Hestia; others have seen in it a fire-alur, appealing to 
representations of fire-altars of similar form on coins of the Sassanids 
Artaxerxes I. and Sapor 1 . All such interpretations may safely be dis¬ 
missed as fancifuL Ihe pillar is simply a pillar; the four round discs 
undoubtedly represent (as Dr. Adler seems to have been the first to 
point out) the ends of wooden beams, as they often do in rock-cut tombs 
in Lycia. See Perrot et Chipici, Histoirt tU tArt dans fAntifuiU, 
roL 5, figures 350, 360, 361, 364, 366. In fact the pillar with iu 
capital, round discs, and upper abacus is, like Greek architecture in 
general (see Vitruvius, iv. 2\ simply a literal translation into stone of 
wooden architecture. The lower abacus of the pillar represents the 
wooden architrave beam which stretched from one pillar to another. 
The round discs represent the ends of the unhewn tree-trunks which, 
laid side by side, formed the roof, being supported at both ends by the 
architrave beams. The upper abacus represents the boarding of planks 
which, to complete the roof, were laid over the tree-trunks, at right 
angles to them but parallel to the architrave. From the resemblance 
of the pillar with its capital etc. to the architecture of Lycia, Dr. Adler 
infers that it was a copy of the latter; and in support of this view he 
refers to the tradition that Tiryns and Mycenae were built by seven 
Cyclopes who had been fetched for the purpose from Lycia. See Strabo, 
viiL p. 37a If. ; Apollodonis, iL 3. 3 ; Euripides, in Aul. 1 500 

sq., Ipkig. in Tnur. 845, Hertultt Furens, 943 sqg. ; and the sutement 
of Pausonias in the present passage. This may or may not be so; but 
Ur. Adler’s idea that the double basis under the lions* paws represents the 
thrones of the king and his wife, and that the slab upon which the lions’ 
paws immediately rest represents the threshold of the king’s house 
seems purely fancifuL Perhaps they arc altars ; for on a painted plinth 
found on the citadel of Mycenae in 1886 an exactly similar object is 
depicted, standing between a female worshipper and what seems to be 
an idol (‘E<^>;p<p!« dpx<uoAoy(in}, 1887, pi. 10). An object of a similar 
shape was found in the beehive-tomb at Menidi {Dns Kupptigrab M 
Menidi (Athens, 1880), pL v. 34). On the other hand the researches 
of Prof. W. M. Ramsay and others in Phrygia have proved th,nt the 
whole device of the rampant lions fiscing each other with a pillar has iu 
analogies in Phrygia, where it is a common device on rock-cut tombs. 
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This, however, hardly justifies us in supposing, with Pro£ Ramsay, that 
the devke must have been acnuaHy imported into Argolis by Fhr>’gian 
colonists, though certainly the legend that Pelops, the ancestor of the 
kings of Mycenae, migrated to Greece from Phrygia points to a con* 
nexion between the two countries in prehistoric times. In the excava¬ 
tions of the lower city in 1887 there were discovered some engiased 
gems, on one of which two lions arc represented in a position closely 
resembling that of the lions over the gate of the citadel (IIpaxTiKa 
’KpXl^ioX. ‘Eraiyi. 1887, p. 66 ; Perrot et Chipiet, (f. fit. 6. pL xvi. 
Na 30 , cp. No. It). On another engraved gem found in a tomb at 
Mycenae two griffins are represented standing on either side of a 
column just like the lions over the gate; the column rests on an altar 
of the same shape as those which support the lions in the relief (Penot 
et Chipiez, op. cit. 6. p. 801, fig. 374 ; Tsountas, Mvac^vai, pi. v. Na 6). 

See Garke, Trmxb, X. p. 699 i<M. t IJodwell, Tiwr, 2. p. ryy. ; Cell, 
Itimrtry ^ Grutt, p. 36 ify. ; Ixake, Mtrtu, a. p. 369 ryf. ; Cnrtms, Pthp. 
2 . 404 »yy. ; Mute,y«wmii/, a. p. 167 iff. ; Vneher, ErinHtntmgtn, p. 306 Sf. ; 
W. G. Clark, FtJpf. p 68 ly. ; Wricker, Togtbtteh, 1. p 317 if. J Maha«y, 
EomhUt attJ Slttdui im Crtitt, p. 407 ; Bs^eker,* p 364 ; S ehl i eni a nn , MjKautr, 
pp 12 iff., 121 iff. ; Schnchhanlt, Sd/iemamms Am^rmSungtii,* pp. 172-174; 
GotUing, 'Das Thor von Mykeiue,’ A'Aamieitj Mtutum, N. F. 1 (1842), pp 
161-175; ^ <>erhard, 'lo die Moodkuhe and das Loewenthor ru Mjrkcnae,* 
GtuutmtUt Aittdtmiitkt AMaimllimgtm, a. pp 514-530; F. Adler, *Du RclM 
vom Dowenthorc xa Mykenar,' Arrhoolagiiclu Zeitnne, Jan. 1865, pp I-13 ; 
Overbeck, G*Kk. d. eritei. Piatiii,* I. pp 24-36; W. M. Ramsay, mjaum. 
I/tHtH. Studiti, 3 (1882), pp 18 wf., 256 tff. ; ik. 5 (1884), p 24I iff. ; iK 
9 (1SS8), p Jp/J iff. : a. to {18^). p 148, with plates xTii. xxrn. zxviii 
stiv. of the /»mmal rf NtUtmit Stiu^ (for the years 1882, 18S4) ; Perrot et 
Chipiet. Uiitoirt At rArt Aamt PAittifuM, roL 5, figures 64, 75, 79, 80, 83, 84, 
9a, 108, tog, 110, 12a 131 , 122. 139: id., voL 6. pp. 314 if.. 799-806; 
Tsountas, pp 16-19; ColUgnim, Niit. dt U Stmphtrt CnrtM, 1. 

PP 35 * 37 * Gell, Cortius, and V'Uchcr recognised that the atumals over the gate 
srere ucnesaes, not lions. 

The postern gate on the northern side of the citadel of Mycenae is 
built and fonified like the Gate of the Lions, but on a smaller scale. 
The approach to it is through a passage formed by the wall of the 
citadel on the left and a projecting bastion on the right The gate is 
construaed of three great blocks, namely two uprights with a lintel 
The opening of the gate, like that of the Lions’ Gate, widens slightly 
from (op to bottom; it is 5 ft. 4 in. wide at the top and 5 ft 11 in. at 
the bottom. Over the lintel is a triangular slab, but it is unsculptured. 
See Leake, Morra, 3. p 371 ; Curtius, Ptlop. 3. p 406; Schliemann, 
Mfuntu, p. 35 ry.: Schuchhardt, ScMliemitntti AusgrabumgtmP p. 174 ; 
Tsountas, Mvjrijxat, p 18 ry. ;• Perrot et Chipiet, Hist, dt PArt dam 
fAntifuiU, 6. p 313 ry. 

III. Tlu graves in the citadel. Inside the Lions’ Gate, and only 
a few paces from it, to the right of the path which leads to the upper 
citadel stands a cirde of upright slabs of stone enclosing the fiimous 
graves discovered in 1876 by Dr. Schliemann, to whom ahso the 
discovery of the circle of stones is due. Before he began his excava¬ 
tions the whole place was boric^d in deep soil, part of which bad been 
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swept down in the course of ages from the rocky ground above. Within 
the circle of nones Dr. Schliemann discovered five graves, and about a 
year after his departure a sixth grave was discovered, also within the 
circle of stones. The diameter of the circle is 87 feet; its surfrice was 
levelled. The enclosure is formed by two concentric circles of stone 
slabs ; the circles arc about 3 feet from each other and were joined by 
cross-slabs laid horizontally on the tops of the upright slabs. The cross¬ 
slabs, of which only six are in their places, were firmly fitted to the 
upright ones by means of notches, so as to form what is called the mor¬ 
tice and tenon joint. The space between the two circles of upright slabs 
appears to have been originally filled with stones and earth, the whole 
forming a massive wall. Towards the Lions’ Gate there is an opening 
in the circle more than 6 feet wide, which seems not to have been closed 
with a gate. On its eastern side the circle of stones rests directly on 
the rock ; on its western side it rests on a Cyclopean wall, for the ground 
falls away rapidly here. The height of the upright slabs is about 3 feet on 
the cast, and about $ feet on the west At present they incline inwards; 
but this inclination appears to have been produced ^ the pressure of 
soil from without and not to have been original, for all the angles on 
tl»e stones, both uprights and cross-slabs, are right angles. The stone 
of which the slabs ate formed is a shell-limestone. Dr. Schliemann 
concluded that this circle of stones with its enclosed space must have 
been the agora or market-place, and that the double circle of stones 
with the cross-pieces were benches for the people to sit on. He shows 
from Pindar and Pausanias that there were tombs in the market-places 
of Cyrene and Mcgara. See Pindar, Pjr/M. v. 125 ; Pausan. L 4a. 4, 
I 43 - 8, and the note on L 43. 3. He might have added that the 
grave of Danaus was shown in the centre of the market-place at Argos 
(Strabo, viiL p. 371). But against this view it may be urged (i) that 
the stones are far too high to have been benches; (2) that the existence 
an)-where of a round agora or market-pLice is not proved by the passages 
adduced by Dr. Schliemann ; {3) that nowhere else, so far as appears, 
was the market-place within the citadcL There was a lower city at 
Mycenae (see below), and the market-place would naturally be in it. 
The circle of stones would therefore seem to have been intended limply 
to enclose the graves. Perhaps, as Mr. Tsountas thinks, it served as a 
retaining-wall to hold together the earth which was heaped over the 
graves so as to form a tumulus or barrow. Mr. Tsountas believes that 
the circle of stones is of later date than the graves, and that the wall of 
the acropolis at this point is of later date than both the graves and the 
circle of stones ; in his opinion the graves were originally outside of the 
walls. 

Within the area of the circle the ground falls away abruptly 
towards the west, so ^t while the floor of the area is flush with 
the rock on the east, it is raised many feet above it by a deep bed 
of soil on the west side of the circle. The graves discovered 
by Dr. Schliemann were not in this deep bed of earth, but were hewn in 
the rock under it At the time when Dr. Schliemann began his excava¬ 
tions the whole area of the circle was buried deep under an accumulation 
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of toil, and in this layer of soil be found a number of torobitones and a 
small round altar with a welUike opening in the middle, which bad 
doubtless been used for sacrificing to the dead. It is not clear from his 
account at what depth beneath the surface he found the tombstones. 
The question has been carefully examined by Mr. Ch. Belger; his 
conclusion is that the tombstones were found at a depth of 1 3 to 14 feet 
beneath the surface, and that they all stood on the same level as the 
enclosing circle of stones. The tombstones seem further to have been 
arranged in groups of two to three together, and all faced the west. 
See Ch. Belger, Dit myktnisckt Lokalsagt (Berlin, 1893), pp. 25-32, 
The graves are hewn vertically in the rock ; the sides of moat of them 
have crumbled away in the upper part, but in graves I and V > we see 
that the aides were from to to 16 feet high. The shape of all the 
graves is rectangular, but they differ much in size. The largest (No. 
IV) measures 6.75 metres (aa feet) long by 5 metres (16 ft. $ in.) 
wide; the smallest (No. II) measures 3 metres (9 ft. lo in.) long by 
3.75 metres (9 ft.) wide.* The former grave contained five bodies ; the 
latter cemtained only one. When the graves were opened, the sides 
were found to be lin^ with a wall of small stones and clay. Numerous 
stabs of slate were found leaning against the walls of the graves, and 
many of the slabs were lying across the corpses. Schliemann supposed 
that these slabs had lined the walls of the graves. Further, as the 
space over the corpses was filled with earth, he concluded that the 
graves had been filled up immediately after the burial, and from the 
crushed state of some of the bodies, pressed down by the superincum* 
bent slabs and rubbish, he concluded that the burial had been a hurried 
and careless one. A much more probable explanation of the state of the 
graves when they were discovered has been suggested by Dr. Diiipfeld. 
He conjectures that the disorder in the graves may have been produced 
by the falling in of the roof, which had been partly formed of the slate 
slabs in question. This theory explains the meaning of the numerous 
well-preserved pieces of wood found in the graves. One or two strong 
beams had been stretched across each grave, supporting a roof of sLibs. 
When the wooden beams rotted, the slabs tumbled in, some of them 
falling right across the bodies; and the whole space was at once filled 
up with the earth which previously had been piM over the roofi of the 
graves. In the third grave were found the four bronze casings with 


' I have followed Stamatakis's numbering of the gravei, as it b the one now 
generally adopted. It dlflers somewhat bom Schliemann's numboing. os tbe 
foUowtng table win show :— 


Stamotakis 


t Scfalieniann , . . . tl 

ti .... V 

III .. .... Ill 

IV „ .... IV 

V .... I 

VT .... VI 


* These ore Schuchhardt's mcasurcmcnti {ScJUumajtmj Amfnftui/n,* p. 188). 
SebUemann't own ineasurementi are somewhat targer ; according to hhn the largest 
grave is 04 feet long by tS^ feet brood, and the smallest grave it ft 6 in. long by 
9 ft. a in. brood. See Scfalinnann'l J/jvgmat, pp aij. apt. 
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which the ends of the two beams were shod. Each of these casings 
contained rcroains of the wooden beam which was fostened into it by 
strong copper nails driven into it on all four sides. 

Ten tombstones were found over the graves, to wit, two on grave i, 
one on grave II, two on grave III, one on grave IV, three on grave V, 
and one on grave Vi. Fragments of others have also been discovered. 
Most of the tombstones arc made of a yellowish shell-limestone, soft 
and friable, the same material of which the circle of slabs enclosing the 
graves is constructed. The place from which the stone was brought is 
not known. The tombstones found on graves 1, ill, and Vi are plain ; 
the others are adorned with sculptures in low relief It has been 
suggested that the plain tombstones were placed over the graves of 
women, and the sculptured tombstones over the graves of men. But 
this distinction can hardly hold. For though women seem certainly to 
have been buried in grave ill, and perhaps in grave I, the two bodies 
found in grave vi were those of men. The tombstones freed to the 
west, from which Mr. Tsountas infers that they were set up before the 
western wall of the acropolis was built, at a time when a highroad ran 
along the west side of the circle of graves. The carvings on the tomb¬ 
stones consist partly of spiral ornaments, partly of scenes of war and 
the chase. A man driving in a chariot is represented on three of the 
tombstones; on one of them the charioteer is being attacked by a man 
with a long spear; on another a man with a rais^ sword is standing 
at the horse’s head facing the same way as the charioteer. On one of 
them, beneath the man in the chariot, a lion is represented chasing an 
ibex or some such animal The fragment of another tombstone presents 
us with the foreparts of two horses galloping to the right, one above the 
other. (In the second edition of his work Dr. Schuchhardt interpreted 
this scene as two goats or antelopes browsing on a tree, and compared 
it to similar scenes in Egyptian and Asiatic art.) The carving on all 
the stones is very rude and barbarous. The figures and ornaments are 
not modelled, but cut so as to present a flat sur^cc, like figures cut out 
with a saw and stuck on a background. Both in style and materia] 
they are far inferior to the lions over the great gateway, from which it 
is a natural inference tlwt they arc older than the lions. Mr. W. 
Rcichel, however, who has carefully examined the tombstones, considers 
that they arc certainly not older than the lions, and possibly much 
later {Eranos Vindobonentis (Wien, 1893), p. 33). But this opinion 
will probably commend itself to few. 

The human bodies found in the graves numbered nineteen in all. 
They were thus distributed:—three bodies in grave 1; one body in 
grave II ; five bodies (apparently three women and two children) in 
grave III ; five bodies in grave IV ; three bodies in grave V ; and two 
bodies in grave From the contents of graves I and rv Dr. Schuch¬ 
hardt argues that all three bodies in grave I and two of the five bodies 
in grave IV were those of women. The bodies seem to have been 
buried, not at full length, but in a half-sittmg posture, with the head 
propped on a high support and the legs doubled up under the thighs. 
Pieces of skin and flesh were still adhering to some of the skeletons at 
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the time of their discovery, from which Mr. Helbig has inferred with 
great probability that these bodies were embalmed {Dot komtriteke 
Epos aus den DaUtmSUm erlautertp p. 53). At oU events it seems 
clear that the bodies were buried, not bumL Ashes indeed were found 
in the graves and 00 the walls of tomb I (Schliemann's tomb It). Dr. 
Schlicmann observed black marks, which he took to have been pro¬ 
duced by three separate fires lit in the grave; from which he inferred 
that the bodies bad been burnt But the state of the bodies and of the 
vessels, jewels, and ornaments found in the graves (which are quite 
uninjured by fire) is conclusive against this view. The ashes found in 
the grave may have been those of victims offered to the dead ; and the 
black patches on the walls may either hate been produced by the 
sacrificial fires or, as Messrs. Perrot and Chipiez suggest, have been 
nothing but the stains produced by moist and decaying matter. Bones 
of oxen, goats, swine, and deer, which were found in great quantities 
over the graves, prove that sacrifices were offered to the dead; and the 
skulls and skeletons of men which were found scattered in disorder 
among the earth may be those of slaves or captives who were slain in 
order to accompany the departed princes to the spirit-land, just as 
Achilles slew twelve Trojan prisoners at the funeral pyre of Patrocins 
(Homer, II. xxiii. 175 sq.) The round altar, which stood exactly over 
the middle of the fourth grave, was doubtless used in these sacrifices. 
It is 4 feet high, and contains a round well-like aperture or funnel, 
down which the blood of the victims was probably poured into the 
grave (cp. Pans, x. 4. 10 note). 

To enumerate all the treasures which were found with the dead in 
the graves would be out of place here. But a brief notice of the more 
important objects can hardly be dispensed with, since their discovery 
opened up a new visu in the history of Greece and of Greek art. The 
objects foil into two classes, according as they are cither substantial 
articles for use or ornament in daily life, or mere flimsy imitations of 
them made only to be buried with the dead. Many of the ornaments, 
for example the bracelets, are made of sheets of gold so thin that 
they could not Tvave been used in real life; they are cleariy sub¬ 
stitutes for the teal jewellery, which the living doubtless kept for 
themselves, while they satisfied the demands of piety by burying tte 
sham jewellery in the grave, deeming these splendid but unsubstantial 
baubles good enough to deck the unsubstantial figures of the shadowy 
dead. “Every archaeologist knows that sometimes the graves of 
Greece and Etruria conuin the mere pretence of tarings: gold 
ornaments as thin as paper; leaves and fruits of terra-cotta j weapons 
unfit for use, and vases of the most unserviceable kind" (P. Gardner, 
New ChapUn in Greek kistory, p. 343)- In a similar spirit of wooo- 
mical piety the Chinese burn paper houses, paper furniture, paper ingots 
of gold and silver for the use of their deponed kinsfolk in the other 
world (E. B. Tylor, Primitive Culture, i. p. 493 J cp- Sir J. Lubbock, 
PreUttoric Times,* p. 158). 

Amongst the objects made on purpose to be placed in the ^ves 
the most remarkable are seven golden masks, which were found in the 
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third, fourth, and fifth graves, cotxring the faces of five men and two 
children. The faces modelled in these masks arc clearly portraits. 
Indeed the children's masks, being made of thin gold leaf, must have 
been moulded with the hand on the faces of the dead. The men's 
masks, being made of thicker plates of gold, cannot have been so 
moulded. In one of the children’s masks holes are cut out for the 
eyes; but in the men’s masks there are no such holes. The hands and 
feet of the children a-ere also wrapt in gold leal; which still retains the 
shape of the fingers and toes. The custom of covering the faces of the 
tW with masks appears to have prevailed widely in the world and is 
still practised in some places. Thus golden masks arc regularly placed 
on the faces of dead kings of Siam and Cambodia (Pallegoix, Royaume 
Thai ou Stout, 1. p. 247; J, Moura, Royouuu du Cambodgt, 1. p. 
349) ; and among the Shans of Indo-China the face of a dead chief is 
invariably covered with a mask of gold or silver (A. S. Colquhoun, 
Auumgtt tkt Shoos, p. 279). In ancient Mexico masks made of gold 
or turquoise mosaic or painted were placed on the £w:es of dead kings 
(Bancroft, Nativt Races of the Pacific States, 2. p. 606; cp. Clavigero, 
History of Mexico, i. p. 324, Cullen's translation). The Aleutian 
islanders put large wooden masks on the faces of their dead with the 
in^tion of thereby protecting the deceased against the glances of 
spirits on his way to the spirit-land (\V. H. Dali, Alaska and its 
resources, p. 389; id, • On masks, labreu,’ etc., in Third Attouai 
Report of the Bureau of Ethnology (Washington, 1884), p. 139). In 
ancient Egypt every mummy had its artificial face; and masks made 
of gold, silver, bronze, and terra-cotta found in Mesopotamia, Phoenicia, 
the Crimea, Italy, the valley of the Danube, Gaul, and Britain, appear 
to testify to the extent to which a similar custom prevailed both in 
Western Asia and Europe. See O, Benndori; Antik* Oesichishelme 
und Stpulcralmasken (Wien, 1878); R. Andree, Ethnegraphische 
Parallelen und Vergleiche, Neuc Folge (Leipzig, 1889), pp. 120.134. 

Two pairs of golden balances, found in the third of the royal graves 
at Mycenae, arc of interest as showing that the Mycenacans were 
Cwniliar with the use of the balance. They are made 6f such thin gold 
tha^hey could not have been used for weighing anything, and ate 
therefore part of the sham outfit made on purpose to be laid with the 
dead. To the same class should probably be referred several golden 
breastplates, some plain, some decorated, which were found on the 
breasts of some of the men in graves tv and v. In the fourth grave 
a piden mask representing the head of a lion was discovered. Dr. 
Schliemann believed that it had covered the face of one of the 
men. If this could be proved, it would go to support Mr. A. B. 
CmIc’s theory that the lion was worship!^ by the men of the 
MyccMem agi^ who assimiUted themselves to their god by wearing 
artincuu lion-skins at certain solemn ceremonies (A. B. Cook, ‘ Animal 
worship in the Mycenaean age,’ Journal of Hellenic Studies. ti 
(1894), pp. 103-120). But Dr. Schuchhardt denies that this lion-mask 
could have covered the face of a man. He holds that it was fastened 
as the central devTce to a shield, for all round the head is a horitontal 
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rim, the edge of which is perforated and coated with a deposit of green 
oxide, as if it had been set in bronze. 

A large silver head of an ox, admirably modelled and true to life, 
was found in grave IV. The horns arc of thin gold plate, and there are 
traces of gilding on the ears, eyes, muzzle, and mouth. On the fore¬ 
head is £»tened a large gold rosette. The head is hollow. In the 
same grave were found fifty-six small heads of oxen, cut out of gold 
plate, each with a double-headed axe between the horns. Perhaps 
they, as well as the large silver head, represent victims which had 
been offered in sacrihee to the dead. In this connexion the golden 
horns of the large head remind us of the Homeric custom of gilding the 
horns of an ox before sacrificing it (OJ. iiL 425 Sf., 437 sf.) 

The quantity of men's and women’s jewellery found in the graves was 
immense. It includes diadems, pendants, armlets, shoulder-belts, 
sword-belts, crosses, rings, pins, ^ttons, beads, figurines, etc. Almost 
all these articles are of gold except the beads, which are mostly of stone 
or amber. Seven golden diadems were found, namely three in grave 
I, two in grave III, and two in grave IV. Each diadem consists of an 
oval-shape plate of gold, about 20 inches long, adorned with bosses 
or rosettes in repoussd work. On four of the diadems the pattern 
consists of a single row of bosses surrounded by concentric circles 
and diminishing in size on either side of the largest central boss. 
Another diadem is decorated with a triple row of circles filled alternately 
with a rosette and with seven small bosses. Another exhibits a single 
row of rosettes; and the last is adorned with many small protuberant 
knobs or bosses. The diadems seem to have bew worn by women 
only. In graves I and ill a considerable number of golden pendants 
were found. They are formed of gold plates in the shape of a half 
oval, and are adorned with bosses and rosettes in repoussd work like 
the diadems. Holes in some of them show that they were hung with 
the broad end up and the point down. From the represenution of 
somewhat similar pendanu on a very archaic female statuette found at 
Tiryns it Is inferred that these pendants were attached to a band which 
crossed from shoulder to shoulder, so that the pendants hung down on 
the wearer's breasL They appear to have been worn by women only. 
Thirteen of them were found in grave III. Further, a number (nine at 
least) of golden armlets were found in graves 11, iv, and v; two of 
them being discovered actually on the arm-bone of the skeleton. Some 
of them are shaped like the diadems, consisting of a plate of gold 
tapering down at the two ends, and adorned, like the diadems, with 
repoussd work. Dr. Schliemann, indeed, mistook them for diadems; 
and he fell into the same error with regard to the pendants, each of 
which he supposed was half of a diadem. Both mistakes were corrected 
by Dr. Schuchhardt. The annleu are much narrower than the diadems, 
and seem, unlike the diadems, to have been worn by men only. A 
large golden bracelet was found in grave iv. It may have been worn 
by a woman. Other feminine jewxllery consists of twenty golden crosses, 
which were found in graves i and III. Fourteen of them (found m 
grave I) are fashioned in the shape of laurel-leaves meeting at nght 
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angles and decotaled with bosses. The other six crosses (found in 
grave in) consist of four narrow lancet-shaped leaves laid on another 
cross of broad leaves, so that the narrow leaves alternate with the 
brood. In one of these crosses the broad leaves seem to be laurel- 
leaves, m the others they are probably fig-leaves. 

No less than 701 golden discs, each about 3} inches in diameter, 
were found by Dr. Schliemann in the third grave, some of them above and 
some of them below the skeletons. They were probably fastened on 
the garments in which the dead were buried, though not one of them 
is perforated or shows any trace of a fiutening. They are beautifully 
decorated with exquisitely wrought patterns, consisting either of a 
natural object (cuttle-fish, butterfly, palm-leaf, etc.) conventionally treated, 
or of circles, wave-lines, and spirals variously combined. Ad are 
believed to have been struck with the hammer. 

A number of smaU golden figures found in the third grave were 
probably also, like the golden discs, fiutened as ornaments to the 
dresses of women. A few of them represent a luiked woritan standing 
with her hands crossed over her breast; on her head is perched a dove, 
and on one at least of the figurines two more doves are represented 
flying away from each of her arms. These figures are supposed to 
represent the Oriental Aphrodite or Astarte, to whom doves were 
sacred (Lncian, Dt dea Syria, 54; W. Robertson Smith, Tkt Rtligion 
of the Semites^ p. 394; cp. note on L 33. 3 'Vulgar Aphrodite'). 
Two of these little golden figures exhibit a woman seated, with her arms 
folded on her breast; she wears a skirt which is adorned with stripes 
and points. Others represent pairs of animals facing each other in 
heraldic style, for example two stags crouching head to head, two cat¬ 
like creatures supported on a palm-tree, two swans, and two eagles. 
Others again represent single animals, as foxes, jackals, sphinxes, and 
(a solitary instance) a flying griffin. Further, there are miniature 
represenutions in gold of temples viewed in front, with three doors and 
a high fimtastically shaped pinnacle in the middle. On two lower 
pinnacles at the sides are perched twro doves, from which it is inferred 
that the temples are those of Aphrodite or Astarte. Here may be 
mentioned the golden buttoru of which great numbers were found in 
the graves; Dr. Schliemann counted as many as 340 of them in the 
fifth grave alone. They are decorated with circles, spirals, etc., 
arranged in various patterns, and seem to have adorned the sheaths 
of swords. 

The vessels found in the graves include many large copper caldrons 
and jugs, gold and silver cups, painted tena<otU vases, two large vases 
of alabaster (one of them with three handles), and a tall alabaster cup 
with perpendicular sides. Thirty-four large copper jugs and caldrons 
were found in the fourth grave, and others were found in the third 
grave. Perhaps these copper caldrons may have circulated as a 
medium of exchange instead of money, which was certainly not coined 
in the Mycenaean age. Caldrons or kettles perhaps served a 
similar purpose in the Homeric age (cp. Homer, 11 . ix. 1J3, xxiiL 
3S9, xxiv. 333), and in the great inscription of Gortyna certain sums 
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are reckoned by kettles, which, though the reference may be to coins 
stamped with a kettle, at least makes it probable that kettles once 
circulated in place of money at Cortyna (W. Ridgeway, Origin of 
Mftallic Cttrrem-y and Wright Standards, p. 314 ry.) Nine gold cups 
were found in the fourth grave alone, which was indeed the richest in 
treasure. Most of the gold and silver cups hate a single handle 
riveted on, and have either no stand or one of moderate height. Others 
have two handles. One such golden goblet, resting on a high stand, 
is adorned with a golden dove on each handle, reminding us of Nestor's 
cup in Homer iJL to. 633 ry.) Some of the gold and silver cups are 
plain, while others are decorated in various ways. Among the latter 
may be noticed especially a golden cup adorned with two rows of fish 
charmingly modelled in relief. Still more valuable is a fragment of a 
silver vase found in the fourth tomb. Being encrusted with oxide it 
was neglected by Dr. Schliemann ; but when, a few years ago, the oxide 
was removed by Mr. Koumanoudes, there appeared wrought in relief 
on the silver a scene of remarkable interest. It represents a city in a 
stnte of siege. On the slope of a steep hill, which is planted with olive- 
trees, rise the lofty walls of the beleaguered dty, built of quadrangular 
blocks laid in horizontal courses. Above the walls are seen, piled one 
above the other, a number of square buildings, each prodded with 
windowrs, but without any lines to indicate courses of stones. Probably 
they represent bouses budt of unbumt brick or wood. On the walls 
women are stretching out their hands and gesticulating wildly, as in the 
act of praying or encouraging the men, who have sallied from the gate 
and are meeting the foe on the hill-side. Some of the men, quite 
naked, are standing and whirling their slings above their heads; 
others, also naked, are kneeling and shooting with bows and arrows. 
In the foreground, lower down the hill than the archers and slingers, 
is n man wearing a conical cap or helmet, and clad In a sort of jerkin ; 
he seems to be bolding a sling in his hand. Behind the slingers and 
archers, higher up the hill, stand two other men carrying angular 
shields, which are slung by straps round their necks, and descend to 
their knees. They ate not fighting, but in their right hands they 
hold something, perhaps spears. None of the as sa ila n ts is visible, the 
scene being a mere fragment. Hesiod has described a siege in words 
which might almost pass for a description of this scene (Shirid of 
HercuUs, lyi sqq.) The precious fragment which thus in a small 
compass brings before us so vividly one aspect of life in the Mycenaean 
age was first published by Mr. Tsountas, in opgaiokayuri), 

1891, pi. iL 3, with comments, p. 11 ryy. Cp. id^ Mtur^rat, p. 93 
iyy.; P. Gardner, New Chapters in Greet history, p. 66 xy.; Perrot et 
Chipiez, Hist, de PArt dans PAntiquit/, 6. p. 773 ryy. Some silver 
vases (two of them broken) were found in the graves, also a gulden 
box with a lid, and a small golden jug. Twelve rectangular gold plates, 
decorated with lions pursuing stags, palm-trees, spirals, etc., were found 
in the fifth grave. They formerly cased the sides of two he.xagonal 
wooden caskets, of which the bottoms have been ptescrvecL 

The painted terTa<otta vases found in the graves fidl into two 
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classes In respect of tbcir shape and decoration. In the one class 
laiKe-beUied vessels prevail; in the other more or less slender jags and 
ewers. In the former class the decoration is effected by dull, lustreless 
odours (dark red, brown, violet, and occasionally white) laid on so as 
to form geometrical patterns (straight, curved, and twisted lines, parallel 
bands, circles with crosses in them, and especially spirals). In the 
latter class the decoration is effected by a lustrous glare, of brown, red, 
or occasionally white colour, and the designs are mostly copied from 
the organic world, especially marine objects, such as sea-weed, shells, 
polyps, cuttle-fish, star-fish, and sea-nettles. The distinction between 
these two classes of painted ware (the dull ware and tbe lustrous ware, 
as they may be called for shortness) is not confined to the vases found 
in the royal tombs at Mycenae, but prevails over the wide area covered 
by the ancient civilisation to which the name of Mycenaean is now 
given as a general designation. Tbe dull-painted pottery is of earlier 
origin and rarer occurrence than the lustrous pottery. At Mycenae it 
is found only in the circle of the royal graves and, outside of that circle, 
in the lowest strata of the excat-ations. Specimens of it have also come 
to light at Tiryns, Thera, Amorgos, Melos, Uaulis, Orchomenus, Aegina, 
and on tbe Acropolis at .‘\thcns. On the other hand, no examples of 
it have been found in the graves of tbe Mycenaean period at Nauplio, 
at SpaU and Menidi in Attica, and at lalysus in Rhodes. The lustrous 
Mycenaean pottery is much more wridely diffused. It has been found 
in prodigious quantities in Argolis (Mycenae and Nauplia), Attica 
(Menidi, Spata, and the Acropolis of Athens), ami the island of the 
Aegean (particularly Rhodes, Calymnos, and Carpathos); and specimens 
of it have been met with in Egypt, Phoenicia, Cyprus, the west coast of 

Asia Minor, the Ionian islands, 
eastern Italy, and Sicily. The 
vases of this lustrous Mycenaean 
ware are, as has been indicated, 
more elegant in shape than those 
of tbe dull-painted ware. Wide- 
bellied vessels are found among 
them also, but as a rule the 
forms are more elongated and 
taper from the upper pan down¬ 
wards. One particular form of 
jar is especially characteristic of 
the lustrous Mycenaean ware, 
being found in no other known 
style of pottery. Its peculiarity 
is that the neck of the jar is 
closed, and that tbe liquid was 
poured through a sbon spout in 
the upper part of the vessel 
Two short handles rise, one on 
they are joined; so that together 
they present the likeness of a pair of stiirups, which has earned 
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each side of the closed neck, to which 
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for this land of jar its German name of BUgelkanne or stimip-jar 
(French ampkort A //rrVr). English archaeologists have proposed to 
call it the £tlse-aecked jar. Some jars of this class have two such 
closed necks instead of one. ^Vith regard to the decoration of the 
lustrous Mycenaean ware, geometrical patterns, including spirals, often 
occur on it; but the characteristic decoration, as already indicated, is 
the imitation of the lower forms of marine life, both vegetable and 
animal Birds also appear on it, but quadrupeds and men occur only 
on the latest samples of iL On a sherd of a vase of this sort found at 
Mycenae we see oxen browsing; and on another potsherd, also found 
at Mycenae, a dog is depicted chasing a hare. Among the few speci¬ 
mens on which human figures are portrayed the most notable is one 
found at Mycenae in the ruins of a house to the south of the circle of 
graves. On this fragment a row of warriors is depicted marching in 
single file: they are all armed with spear, helmet, coat of mail, shield, 
and grea\-e 5 or leggings; each wears a pointed beard, but no moustache ; 
and at one end of the row of warriors a woman, clad in a long gown, 
stands with uplifted arm watching them deport. The questions, where 
did this lustrous Mycenaean pottery originate? and where was it 
manufactured? have been variously answered. It appears to be a 
purely Greek product, betraying no traces of Oriental intiucnce; tlic 
griffin, sphinx, and lion, which appear on other objects of Mycenaean 
art, never figure on the lustrous pottery. And it is of very ancient 
origin, for specimens of it have been found at Thera under the volcanic 
matter which was thrown out in the great eruption of about 3000 
B.C Professors Furtwangler and Ldscheke, the authors of the chief 
work on Mycenaean pottery {^Mykenisekt Vasem, Berlin, 1886), are of 
opinion that all the lustrous Mycenaean ware was manufactured at 
Mycenae and exported thence by way of trade to all the places where 
it has been found. Their chief grounds for thinking so are that more 
of this ware has been found at Mycetue than anywhere else, and that 
on the pots and potsherds found there we can trace, as we can nowhere 
else, the historical development of the art through all its successive 
stages. On the other hand Messrs. Perrot and Chipiez consider that 
a style of pottery of which the characteristic decoration consists in the 
representation of marine plants and animals is more likely to have 
originated in the islands of the Aegean than at Mycenae, which is 
distant some miles from the sea; and they think it probable that, after 
its invention, it was monufiicturcd at more places than one. Before 
we quit the subject of Mycenaean pottery it should be observed that 
the two kinds of painted ware which we have been considering (the 
dull kind and the lustrous kind) resemble each other in being toh 
made on the potter's wheel, and arc both to be distinguished from the 
ruder and more archaic monochrome pottery in which the decoration, 
where it exists, is effected, not by painting, but by incised lines traced 
with a sharp point on the wet clay. This earlier pottery is found at 
Mycenae along with the twro finer sorts of painted ware. It doubtless 
continued to be mannfitetured for domestic use contemporaneously with 
them. It is of coarser clay, and the pots, though mostly made on the 
VOL. ni > 
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wheel, have thicker tides than the painted \-ases. That the two kinds 
of painted ware (the dull and the lostroos) continued in use together 
for some time is proved bjr their being found together in the ro)-al 
graves at Mycenae; but that the dull ware wras finally supiplanted by 
the other is shown by the total absence of dull-painted vases in the 
graves of the Mycenaean period at Nauplia, Spaia, Menidi, and 
lalysns. 

The weapons found in the royal graves at Mycenae include swords, 
daggers, spear-heads, and arrow-heads. The swords, daggers, and 
spear-heads are all of bronze. No iron, in fact, was found in the 
graves- The arrow-heads are all of hard obsidian ; thirty-five of them 
were found in the fourth grave. More than i 50 swords were discovered 
in the graves j they have all straight two-edged blades, and measure 
from aj to 3 feet in length. Some of the blades are adorned along 
their whole length with figures of running animals worked in fiat relief; 
for example, one exhibiu a row of griffins, all exactly alike, along each 
of its edges; another has similarly two rows of galloping horses. 
Further, some of the dagger-blades are decorated with wonderfully fine 
inlaid work, which u one of the greatest triumphs of Mycenaean art. 
On one of these blades is wrought a lion-bunt- Four men are seen 
attacking a lion which is about to rend a man who is lying on t(»e 
ground. Three of the men are armed witlt spears; the fourth is 
shooting an arrow from a bow. Behind the fighting lion two other 
lions have turned tail and are running aw-ay. The effect of the highly 
artistic [Ncture is heightened by the use of colours, for the whole b 
formed by various metals (gold, silver, etc.) inlaid on a thin plate of 
bronze which is let into the blade. On another dagger-blade we see 
cats chasing wild ducks in a marsh. The cals are leaping among the 
ducks and seizing them with mouth and paw. Between and under the 
animals is wrought a winding river, with fish swimming and plants 
growing in it. The planu are thought to be Egyptian, either papyrus 
or lotus. The cats, plants and the bodies of the ducks are of gold; 
the wings trf the ducks and the river are of silver or very pale gold.' 
The scene is represented in much the same way on both sides of the 
blade. It is to be noted that the same subject is depicted in Egyptian 
wall-paintings from Thebes, which are now in the British .Museum ; the 
river, the fish, the lotus, the cat, the ducks, all reappear in the paintings 
(P. Gardner, Ntw Chapters in Greek history, p. 66). Knives, some of 
bronze and some of obsidian, were also found in the graves. 

Two gold signet-rings with finely carved intaglios were found in the 
fourth grave. The bezels or faces as well as the hoops of these rings 
are of gold and are of great size. On one of them the intaglio 
represenu two men in a chariot hunting a stag. Two horses, galloping 
at speed, draw the chariot, which consists of a smaU body set on a Mir 
of four-spoked wheels, thus resembling the chariots carved on the tomb¬ 
stones which stood over the graves. One of the men is bending forwiird 
wd shoeing an arrow at the stag, which is represented above the 
horses of the chariot. The inuglio on the second ring shows a scene 
of combat Four warriors are represented. In the centre a victorious 
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warrior itrides forward and seiies his adversary with his left hand, 
while in his right hand he has raised his sword to strike. His foe has 
sunk on his knees, but is stabbing with his sword at the other's throat. 
Behind the kneeling man another soldier, wearing a helmet from which 
floats a plume, and protected by a huge semi-cylindrical shield, is 
hastening to the rescue, pointing a long spear at the victor's head. 
Behind the victor, another man is seated on the ground, supporting 
himself with his right hand ; he is probably wounded. On both these 
intaglios the men, so for as can be made out, wear no garment but a 
tight pair of drawers. Three other fine intaglios were found in the 
third grave. They arc cut on three small four-sided prisms of gold, 
which are perforated for the purpose either of being strung on a necklace 
or being fastened on a ring. One of these intaglios represents a man 
fighting a lion. The lion is clawing one of his legs, but the man has 
seized the beast by the mane and is thrusting his sword into its face. 
The second intaglio represents a combat bctw'cen two men. One of 
them is pressing forward and driving his sword into the throat of his 
foe, who is sinking to the ground behind the great shield which he 
carries. The vanquished man wears a helmet with a flowing plume ; 
the victor is naked or dad only in a pair of drawers. The third intaglio 
represents a lion running. 

Besides these gold intaglios three engraved gems were found in the 
circle of graves. That so few engraved gems should have been found 
among the treasures of the royal graves is at first sight remarkable, 
since engraved gems of a special sort are characteristic of Mycenaean 
art, at least in its later dcs-clopment, having been found in considerable 
numbers at various places where the Mycenaean type of civilisation 
prevailed. The gems in question used to be known as Island gems, 
because they were first found in the islands of the Aegean. But the 
name is no longer appropriate, for many of them have been found in 
continental Greece, notably in the beehive tombs of Vapkio (in Laconia) 
and Menidi (in Attica). It seems better, therefore, with Messrs. 
Perrot and Chipicz, to call them Mycenaean gems, since they arc a 
special product of that phase of art to which the name Mycenaean is 
now applied. The Mycenaean or Island gems are gcnetdly shaped 
like a lentil or round bean, and gems so shaped are accordingly called 
lenticular or lentoid. Less commonly they arc of oblong shape, like a 
bluntly pointed oval, and gems so shaped are called glandular, because 
they resemble a sling-bullet (glans\. As to material, they are most 
commonly agate or one of its varieties, such as onyx, sardonyx, and 
cornelian. Jasper, red, green, and yellow, is also frequently employed, 
and porphyry sometimes occurs. Rock crystal seems to have been 
reserved by the gem-cutter for his best work. With a few exceptions, 
the stones are pierced with a hole drilled longitudinally through them, 
in order probably to be set in swivel-rings or stnmg on a thread and 
worn round the neck. The devices engraved on them arc veiy x-arious, 
but almost all of them represent living beings, most commonly animals, 
such as lions, goats, deer, bulls, eagles, and dogs, sometimes arranged 
heraldically, two similar animals being set face to face or back to back. 
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Men and women also appear very ronunonly on them in a great variety 
of postnres, sometimes dancing, sometimes hunting, sometimes grasping 
an animal by the throat or boms, etc On some gems of this class 
there appear certain curious figures, which seem to be compounded 
of animals of different species. Sometimes the figure has the head of 
an ass and the legs of a lion ; at other times he has the bead of a horse 
and the legs of a tnrd ; once at least the head of a bull and the legs of 
a man, etc Sometimes he is represented carrying either a single slain 
animal on his shoulders or two such animals attached to the ends of a 
pole In these curious figures Prof Milchhdfer found evidence of the 
prevalence of the worship of the horse among the primitive Greeks. 
But Mr. A. B. Cook has pointed out that the horse is by no means the 
only animal which figures on these gems, and he has made h probable 
that in most or all of these figures the upper part Is intcmled to 
r^resent, not a part of a real animal, but a cloak or mask made to 
simulate an animal; and he believes that these figures portray the 
worshippers of certain animals (lions, horses, asses, bulls, etc), disguised 
so as to imiute the particular animal which they worshipped fjourmil 
ef HtUemk Shtditi, 14 (1894}, pp. 81-169). 

We have seen that in the royal graves on the acropolis of Mycenae 
intaglios in gold are more numerous than inugtios in stone But in 
the graves of the lower dtyat M>-cenaeand in graves of the Mycenaean 
period elsewhere the proportions are reversed; intaglios in gold are 
rare, and intaglios in stone (engraved gems) are common. For 
example, in the beehtve tombs of Vapkio and the proportiem of 

engraved gems to gold intaglios is about forty to three Henc^, as the 
royal graves on the acropolis of Mycenae probably belong to the earlier 
part of the Mycenaean period, it is supposed that among the Greeks 
of that epoch the art of cutting intaglios in gold preceded that of gem- 
engraving, which, however, in time became the more popular art and 
threw its older riv-al into the shade 

Among the miscellaneous objects found in the royal graves at 
Mycenae the following may be mentioned. A figure of a stag cast 
in an alloy of lead and silver; a short funnel on its back seems to 
show that the figure served as a vessel for holding liquid; the work¬ 
manship is CMrse and clumsy. Two alabaster ornamenu representing 
asrarf tied in a knot; from the smoothness of the back and the 
perforations in the middle it is inferred that these alabaster scarfs were 
afced to some larger object; in Egyptian s-all-pointings and sculptures 
similar objects are represented in the hands of kings or high-priests. 
A Mtian helmeted head of a warrior in socalled Egyptian poreelain 
(a fine white paste with a sand-Itke grain). A natma] ottrich'effir 
^orned with clay figures of fish glued to the sheU ; it was found in^ 
fifth grave Great numbers of perforated amber beads of various 
sizes, found in graves lit, iv, v ; they seem to have been worn by both 
men and women; chemical analj-sis proves that the amber is Baltic 
amber. Obj^ made of ivory, including two pieces carved in the 
sh^ of rams’ horns, four crescent-shaped pieces, a handle with circles 
and spirals engraved on it, a piece cut in the shape of a beehive, etc. 
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A hroiispbcrical ball of rock crj-stal, perforated and hollow; in the 
inside are traces of a pattern of pointed arches execnted in bright red 
and white; it was found in the third grave, and is supposed to have 
been the head of a hair-pin. Lastly may be mentioned two rude terra¬ 
cotta idols, found in the first grave; similar idols have been found in 
greater numbers in the lower city of Mycenae (see below). Among 
the miscellaneous objects just enumerated the ostrich-egg, the articles 
of ivory, and the amber beads are of special interest, because they 
show that Mycenae was in commercial relations, more or less direct, 
with Africa on the south and the Baltic on the north. 

With regard to the chronological relations of these royal graves to 
each other, it has been already observed that they are not all con¬ 
temporary. In this respect the sia gra\-es fall into two groups ; on the 
one side graves 1, it, and vi, and on the other side graves ill, iv, 
and V belong clos^y together. In graves tit and IV alone were found 
the miniature gold shrines of Astarte, which seem to have been all 
cast in the same mould; and in graves ill and iv alone were found 
the golden discs which served to decorate garments. And in general 
in graves ill, iv, and V gold and bronze predominate, whereas in 
graves l, it, and vi the great majority of the vessels ate of earthenware. 
From this it follows that the latter graves (I, II, VI) belong to a 
simpler Md less ostentatious age than the fonner. This is contirmed 
by a mote minute comparison of the contents of the graves in the two 
groups. If we compare the women’s grave i with the women’s grave 
III, and the men’s graves II and VI with the men's graves IV and v, 
we observe In each case that the furniture of the former group (l, II, VI) 
is much the simpler. The gold ornaments (diadems, pendants, crosses) 
of grave l have fizr simpler patterns than the corresponding ornaments 
in grave III ; moreover, earrings, armlets, and amber beads are not 
found at all in the fonner. Similarly graves ii and VI are the only 
men's graves which arc without masks, golden breastplates, and golden 
sword-belts. Thus we conclude that graves I, II, and vi are of a 
different date from graves III, IV, and V. 

The question still remains, which of the two groups is the earlier ? 
the simpler or the more splendid ? The question seems answered by 
the fact that in graves iv and v the pottery found is almost exclusively 
of the dull-painted sort, whereas graves I and II, though they also 
conuin dull-painted ware, are consiwcuous for the lustrous-painted vases 
which were found in them. Now we have already seen that duU-painted 
pottery is earlier than lustrous-painted pottery; from which we infer 
that graves III, nr, and v arc older than graves i, ii, and VI. This is 
I the conclusion come to by Dr. Schuchhardt, whose arguments I have 
borrowed. It is confirmed by the high authority of Mr. Tsountas, who 
also considers gr av es ill, iv, and v to be older than graves i, ii, and 
VI. Mr. Tsountas bolds that the oldest of all the graves is IV, which 
was also the richest in treasure; and of the later group of graves 
he thinks that grave II is the earliest However, the connexion of all 
the graves with each other is, in s{Mte of minor differences, so close that 
they must all belong to the same period of civilisation. Dr. Schuchhardt 
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bcficves that the interval benreen the earliest and the latest grave need 
not be more than a century, and may not be more than half that time. 

As to the royal graves oo the aczopoUs and their cootents see .Schlremann, 
MfftHtui Schuchhanll, ScA/ummiu AnJgratuiurH* pp. 183-3181 Tsountas, 
pp. 96-123 ; Perrot et Chipiez, Histtirt at tArt Mua rAm/ifttU/, 6. pp. 
315-340 etc.; MilcMivrer, 'Die Ansgrabtmgen in Mykene,* Mittktil. d. ana. 
/mt. in Athtn, 1 (1876^ pn. 308-337: Ban mcwt er’s HtnAatdJtr, p. 986 iff, ; 
C T. Ne^on, Euayt am Art and Arckataltn, 246-302 ; P. Gardner, Nru 
Chaplin in Crttk kiitary, p 63 tqo. ; Ch. Bdger, Dit mpktniteht Lehalsagt 
(Berlin, 1893), pp. 24.34. As to tnc tombstones see W. K&hel, * Die royken- 
iscben GrabMlcn,' Eramet Viadatontiuii (Wien, 1893), pp. 24-33 ^ 

Mycenaean pottery, tee A. Fnrtwanglcr und G. Ltechcke, .Vjrhtmuht Thangt- 
faut (Berlin, 1879) j id., Mykimitchi I'aum (Berlin, 1886), especially pp. Ki-xv : 
Dumont et Chaplain, Lti eeramimtt dt la Crltt prvprt, voL t (Paris, 188S); 
Rayel et Collignon, Hittain dt la Cdntmiqut Crtcjmt (Paris, t888), pp. 3-18; 
Tsountas, kttvrvrat, pp. 190-193; Perrot et Chipiei, tp. cit., 6 p 9^3 im. As 
to the .Myceruean pottery found 00 the Acropolis of Athens see Ch. Bc^er, in 
BtrliMtr fhiMtg. IVathtHuhri/l, 15 (1895I, p 59 ry. As to tlw inlaid daggers 
see U. Kchler, ‘ Mykcnitche Schwerter,’ MittktU. d. arch. /mtt. if Athtn, 7 
(1882), pp. 341-350; G. I*errot, ‘Note snr quekjaea poignards de Myccncs,* 
BulUtin dt C*rr. HilUnicfut, 10(1886), pp 341-3^: Perrot et Chiptet, op. cit., 
6- P- 779 W- ^ Ihe M3feenaenn or Island gems see A. Milchbofcr, Hit Am/dmgt 
dtr gritch. Kuast (Leipcig, 1883); J. 11 . Middleton, Tht tngnaad gtmt cf 
dauicM Hmts (Cambridge, 1891). pp 18-31 ; Tsountas, Mtw^cu, p 73 /j. ; 
Perrot el CUpiei. »p. cit., 6. p 834 ryy.; G. Bnsolt, Gritch. CtuhieUtp 1. 
pp 103-106; ColUgnon, Hitt, dt U Scnlpturt Grittfnt, I. pp 55-5^ 

Besides these graves the excavations of Dr. Schlicmann on the 
acropolis laid bare a labyrinth of walls immediately to the south of the 
circle of tombs. These walls, which are built of roughly hewn stones 
bonded with clay, belonged probably to dwelling-houses. In a small 
compartment of these walls, measuring only 2 feet long by 8 inches 
broad, a hoard of treasure w.-is discovered. Included in it were four 
fine golden goblets, each with two handles and a high stem; two 
engraved signet-rings of gold; five plain gold rings and one silver 
ring; and eleven spiral rings of golden wire, which in some of the 
rings is round, in others quadrangular. All these objects are of solid 
metal, and were evidently destined for the use of the living; they are 
not made of flimsy gold-leafi like much of the jewellery fouiKl in the 
graves. One of the two signet-rings has engraved on its betel or (ace 
a scene which has been variously interpreted. A woman is represented 
sitting under a tree, perhaps a pine-tree or an olix-e; in her raised right 
hand she holds flowers. In front of her sund one small and two large 
female figures; behind her another small icmale figure is plucking 
something from the tree. Each of the small female figures stands on 
a heap of stones. All the five women seem to be naked to the waist, 
but each of them wears a flounced skirt which reaches to the ankles. 
The three who stand in front of the seated woman appear to be offering 
her flowers. In the upper part of the field, above the women who arc 
offering flowers, is a double-headed axe, and an idol armed with a l.irge 
shield and brandishing a spear. In the highest part of the field are 
the sun and the crescent moon, with some wavy lines beneath them to 
indicate the sea or clouds. On the left side of the scene, at the back 
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of the flower-bearing women, is a row of animals’ heads, which some 
take to be heads of lions. As to the meaning of the scene the woman 
is probably a goddess to whom her worshippers are bringing flowers. 
She has been variously interpreted as Astartc, Rhea, Aphrodite, and 
the Earth-goddess. Some indeed have denied that the woman repre¬ 
sents a goddess at all; but the analogy of Babylonian cylinders, on 
which similar figures are represented engaged in sacrifice under the sun 
and moon (see Peirot et Chipiez, f/iit. Ht PArt dans PAntiquiU, 2. 
figures 20, 230, 314), is in favour of the view that we have here a 
scene of religious worship. The idol with the shield in the upper pan 
of the field closely resembles a figure painted on a tablet which was 
also found on the acropolis of Mycenae (see below, p. 131). In both 
coses the shield is in the shape of two circles joined together. Mr. 
Tsountas holds that this idol represents aegis-bearing Zeus wielding 
the thunderbolt Prof Milchhdfer, who interprets the seated woman as 
Rhea, considers that the shielded figure represents one of the Curetes 
or Corybantes. 

Other objects found in the dwelling-houses immediately to the south 
of the circle of graves were small terra<otta figures of women, like 
those found in the first grave, also figures of animals (apparently cows), 
and painted vases. The painted vases show signs of being later in 
date than those found in the graves ; seaweed and polyps appear rarely 
on them, and geometrical patterns are the commonesL The most im¬ 
portant of these vases is the one, already mentioned (p 1 t3X on which 
is depicted a row of warriors. It is in the shape of a brge amphora or 
jar. Amongst the objects found in the same place were further some 
engraved stones with figures of animals, a block of porphyry adorned 
with rosettes carved in relief and a brooch or safety-pin, the only one 
which has been found on the acropolis. Brooches of the same type h-tve 
been discovered in the lower city of Mycenae (see below, p 131 sq.) 

See Schlicmann, Mytmat, p 351 iqq.% Mitchhofer, Oit Amfingi der Kunst 
in GritiktnUtnJ, p. 135 tqq. ; &;huchh^t, Stkliemanni AtagnUnngn,* p 318 
tqq. ; Tsountas, Uvr^oi, p. 159 iqq. ; I'errot et Chipiea, Mtt. de PArt dant 
TAmtiquM, 6 . pp 340 sq., 840/yp The goddess under the tree on the gold 
intaglio is interpreted as Astarte by Busolt {CrietA. CtukithU^ p 94 ty.) 

IV. Tka palate and Atmses on the acropolis. In 1886 the Greek 
Archaeological Society conducted excavations on the citadel of Mycenae 
with important results. On the highest pan of the ciudel they laid 
bare the foundations of on ancient temple. The temple lay roughly 
north and south (more nearly N.N.W. and S.S.E.) and measured 43 
metres (141 feet) in length by 20 metres (65 ft. 7 in.) in breadth. 
The ardiitectural members discovered include three blocks of the 
comice, one capital of a column, and one triglypb-block, all of ‘ poros ’ 
stone. From the style of these fragments Dr. Dorpfcld concludes 
that the temple must have been built in the sixth or the beginning of 
the fifth century H.C. Many early Greek rooftilcs are still lying near 
the temple. But Roman roof-tiles have also been found, showing that 
the temple was rebuilt or repaired in Roman times. 
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The temple rests, at its northern end, on the rock; at the south 
end it reposes on an artificial foundation of rubbish about to feet deep. 
In this foundation were discovered walls belonging to two different 
periods. Those at the south-west comer of the temple ate thin and are 
constmeted of small stones bonded with clay. The other walls are built 
of larger stones, and as they enclose a door of concrete, which extends 
under the former walls, they must be the older of the two sets of walls. 
The excavations proved that these older walls were the remains of a palace 
which in plan, materials, and method of construction closely resembles 
the palace discos-ered by Dr. Schlieiruuin on the acropolis of Tiryns (see 
below, p. 221 sqq.) In the Mycenaean palace a large court (37 ft. 9 in. 
broad) is approached from the south-west by a dight of stairs which led 
up to it from a lower le\eL On the eastern side of the court runs a 
portico or colonttadc, which opens into a fore-hall or ante-chamber, which 
in turn opens into the great ^1 (mejptroit) for the men. This hall, the 
largest room in the palace, measures 37 feet 9 inches by 42 feet $ inches. 
Its roof was supported by four pillars ; the bases of three of these pillars 
were discovered. In the centre of the hall, between the four pillar^ was 
the great circular hearth, of which about a third is preserved. It is com¬ 
posed of clay laid o\er the door of the apartment. The outer drclc of 
the hearth was covered with stucco and adorned with paintings; no less 
than fi\-e of these Ia)'ers of painted stucco have been found, one above 
the other. The door of the hall is composed of concrete, with a 
chequered pattern like that of the hall at Tir^-ns; but round the wrdls 
there is a pavement of stone. The stone threshold of the hall is 
preserved, with the square holes for the ti/rAir or door-posts. 
As there is no round hole for a pivot, we infer that there was no door, 
but perhaps a curtain. The stone threshold between the portico and 
the fore-ball is also preserved, with the square holes for the door-posts. 
The floor of the fore-ball is, like that of the hall, composed of concrete 
with a pavement of slabs round the wall The floor of the court is 
also of concrete. From the west side of the court, towards its northern 
end, a passage gives access to a series of apartments, which lay on the 
nonhera side of the court and halL These northern apartments were 
probably set apart for the women. On the right - hand side of the 
passage which leads from the court to the women's apartments are 
three stone steps, doubtless part of a staircase which led to the upper 
floor of the palace. 

Of the nonhern wall of the court six courses of large squared stones 
have been preserved to a height of 7 feet 10 inches. Between the first 
and second of these courses a wooden beam is laid horiiontally. The 
western wall of the court seems to have been constructed in the same 
way. This method of building walls with beams interposed horiiontally 
between the layers of stone was practised at Tiryns, and indeed is 
practised to this day in Greece. Bricks seem not to have been much 
used in the palace ; however, the upper part of the walls of the hall was 
apparently of brick, for some heaps of bricks were found there. The 
stones of which the walls are built are mostly small, except in the case 
of the lowest part of the walls of the hall. All or most of the walls 
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5ccm to have been coated with concrete; and some of them at least 
were painted. A few pieces of these paintings have been preserved; 
some of them consist of stripes arranged in patterns ; others represent 
men and horses, but only fragments of these Burvi\-e. Mortar is 
nowhere used to bond the stones together. The thresholds of the 
rooms are mostly of stone; the door-jambs were of wood resting on 
bases of stone. The doors were of wood and turned on hinges which 
revolved in sockets sunk in the lintel and threshold. 

There is no room to doubt that the palace thus fortunately discovered 
is that of the ancient kings of Mycenae. From the traces of fire found 
in the building, it appears to have been bornt; and as there are no 
signs that it was ever rebuilt, we infer that it was destroyed by an 
enemy who continued in permanent possession of the place and built 
upon the site of the old palace the inferior structure which was 
discovered over it. We may conjecture that the palace was the 
residence of the Achaean kings and that the conquerors who destroyed 
it were the Dorian invaders. Lastly, about the time of the Persian 
wars, the Doric temple was built over both the palace and the later 
inferior structure. Thus the temple in question is of the greatest 
importance as evidence of the high antiquity of the palace, and it 
establishes at the same time the great antiquity of the similar palace at 
Tiryns. * 

The excavations at Mycenae in 1886 further laid bore a complex of 
buildings of different dates beside the so-called tower of polygonal 
masonry on the south-western front of the acropolis. Amongst these 
buildings are the remains of a small private house with court, fore-hall, 
hall {megarvK'^ and three underground chambers. In the middle of 
the hall is a square hearth, and in the floor of the court is a hole, 
where ashes and bones of animals were found. Probably this hole was 
a sacrificial pit like the one in the palace at Tiryns. But the most 
interesting discovery in this pan of the citadel was a fragment of a 
wall-painting, representing a row of ass-headed figures bearing on their 
shoulders a long pole which they support with their right hands. They 
wear gay-colour^ garments, but too little of their bodies remain to 
show whether they were human or animal. Such ass-headed monsters 
were hitherto known only as engraved on some of the Mycenaean or 
Island gems. There was also found here a tablet of limestone adorned 
with an interesting painting. In the centre stands, on a blue ground, 
a man or an idol, covered with a large shield in the shape of two circles 
joined together. On either side of the idol stands a woman, apparently 
in an attitude of prayer. Between the idol and the woman on the right 
is an altar-like object, resembling the bases under the feet of the lions 
at the Lions’ Gate. The house seems to be contemporary with the 
palace, as it is built in the some style, the walls being constructed of 
small stones and coated with stucco. It is much older than the poly¬ 
gonal ' tower' or rather bastion beside which it is builL 

Remains of houses of a much inferior sort, but still belonging to 
the Mycenaean period, were discovered and excavated on the acropolis 
by Mr. Tsonntas in 1890. They are situated to the north-east of the 
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Lions’ Gate, between the wall of the acropolis and some ruins of houses 
of later date which are marked on Steffen's plan of Mycenae. The 
walls of the houses discovered by Mr. Tsountos are built of small rough 
stones bonded n-ith clay, but not with mortar. The floors are com¬ 
posed of a pavement of rough stones covered with a rather thin layer 
of trodden earth. The walls are standing to a height of about six feet, 
but many of them have neither doors nor windows, from which Mr. 
Tsountas infers that these houses were two-storied, and that the 
inhabitants descended by ladders or staircases into the rooms on the 
ground-floor, which can only, he thinks, liave served os storerooms. 
Access to the dwelling-rooms in the first floor was probably by means 
of outside suitcases or ladders. On the floor of the rooms were found, 
mingled with ashes and potsherds, the bones of animals, sometimes in 
considerable quantities. It would seem that after their meals the 
inhabitants simply dropped the bones of the animals which they had 
been eating into the room below. The bones are those of swine, goats, 
sheep. Oxen, deer, and hares, the bones of swine being the most 
numerous. Bones of horses and dogs, and the shells of oysters and 
other shell-fish, arc also found, but no fish-bones. In three houses the 
graves and bones of children were discovered. Four such graves were 
found in a single house. These graves arc contemporary with the 
houses and belong to the Mycenaean period. Above the four graves 
in the one house was a layer of earth about six feet deep, full of 
potsherds and other objects of the Mycenaean type. From the mature 
of the objects (brooches, swords, spear-heads, etc) found in the grasxs 
and the houses it appears that these dwellings were inhabited down to 
the end of the Mycenaean period. 

See Tsountos, in II/iaKriKa r>/« ’Xp^aioK. ‘Eraipia^ for 1886, pp. 
59-79 ! Mvidjmi, pp. 35-45 ; /</., in 'Eiftrjfupit dpx<»<>Aoyi«nj, t89l, 
PP- 23-3®: Schuchhardt, SckliamaHiu Aus^raSun/pm,* pp. 329-338 j 
Perrot et Chipicz, Histoirt eU PArt dans VAntiquiU, 6. pp. 341-354. 
Cp also W. Dbrpfeld, in Mittheit. d. arch. Jnsl. in A/hcn, 11 (1886), p 
390 Sf. ; ii., 14 (tSSq), p 125 jy.; and his letter in American Journal 
of Archaeology, 5 (1889), p 333 sq. The chief paintings found both 
in the palace and in the buildings at the south-west side of the 
acropolis are published and described by Mr. Tsountas in 
ttpxa«»Aoyurq, 1887, p. 160 sqq., with plates to, II, 12; see also 
Perrot ct Chipiex, tf. at., 6. pp 554 sq., 884 sqq. For the ass-headed 
figures on the so-called Island gems, sec Milchhfifer, Die An/angr der 
Nuns/ in Gritchtnland, pp. 55, 68; Perrot ct Chipici, op. at., 6. 
figures 428 and 431 ; cp A. B. Cook, in Journal of Hellenic Studies, 
14 (1894), p 81 sqq. On the subject of the palace etc, see also 
Berliner pUMog. Wochensthrift, 8 (1888), p 282 sqq. (comparison 
of the palaces at Mycenae, Tiryns, and .Athens); ib., 9 (1889), pp 
130 sqq., 1411 sqq .; American Journal of Archaeology, 5 (1889), pp. 
102-104; 13 - Joseph, Die Pdlasten des homerischen Epos mit Rucksicht 
auf die Ausgrabungen H. Schliemanns (Berlin, 1895). 

V. The lower city with the beehive tombs etc. The city of Mycenae 
occupied the lower ground to the west and south-west of the acropolis. 
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From the north-west comer of the acropolis there stretches southward 
a long narrow ridge, which to the right (west) fall gradually into the 
great plain, and to the left (east) descends more steeply mto the deep 
Ckai’os ravine. The summit and slopes of this ridge were occupied hy 
the lower city of Mycenae, and the chy-wall which surrounded it can 
still be traced in many places. The wall, like that of the acropolis, 
was built in the Cyclopean style, but with smaller stones, and it is only 
about 6 feet thick. Mr. Tsountas considers it to be of later date than 
the walls of the acropolis. In many places it has wholly disappeared, 
and the line which it followed in the gaps can only be conjectured. It 
certainly Joined on to the wall of the acropolis at two points, one to the 
north, the other to the south of the Lions' Gate, but neither point 
can be precisely dcteirnined. The eastern wall ran along the lower 
slope of the ridge, parallel to, though without touching, the edge of the 
CMtrt’ot ravine. Isolated remains of Cyclopean masonry which arc 
(bund along the steep bank of the ravine appear to have belonged to 
supporting-walls. Tlie eastern wall was apparently carried to a point 
about 3SO yards south of the Treasury of Atrens. Hero it turned 
westward, and passing the rtteky height called Makri-Lilkari, turned 
north and was carried along the western slope of the ridge till it again 
met the wall of the acropolis at a point to the north of the Lions' Gate. 
Tile numerous remains of Cyclopean walls immediately to the north of 
Miiiri-Utkari seem to show that at this, the extreme southerly point of 
the city, there was a gate. To the north of the Fanagia chapel, which 
stands about the middle of the ridge, there is a series of large squared 
blocks in the line of the dty-wall; it would seem that Cyclopean booses 
and edifices of a later date were here built abutting against the city- 
wall. The area enclosed by the city-wall is about tooo yards long from 
north to south by ayj yards wide from east to west. About the middle 
it seems to have been divided into two sections, a northern and a 
southern, by a cross-wall, the remains of which may be seen about 200 
yards north of the Treasury of Atreus. 

But the lower dty was not confined to this ridge. Numerous 
remains, mostly of Cyclopean masonry, exist outside the line of walls 
which enclosed the ridge, showing that the city roust have outgrown its 
original limits. Thus on the western slope of the ridge there are many 
Cyclopean supporting-walls, and on this side, immediately at the foot of 
the city-wall, are many ruins of andent houses. This outer dty seems 
to have extended to the glen of the Elita river on the north and north¬ 
west On the left (south) bank of that glen, about 650 yards to the 
north-west of the Lions' Gate, are the ruins of a large building of the 
Mycenaean age. The four walls of the building are still visible. It 
is 93 feet long by 60 feet brood. The foundations of another large 
Cyclopean building are to be seen on the crest of a height about half 
a mile south-west of the acropolis, to the north of the village of 
Chart>ati. In two glens to the north-east and south-east of this height 
are the only two wells of Mycenae. The remains of Cyclopean 
buildings dose to them, and the Mycenaean potsherds lying atout, 
prove that both wells were srithin the suburb of the andent dty. Due 
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south of MaJM-Li/Jhari are the ruins of a Kirat Cyclopean bridge over 
the bed of the CAama stream. The eastern half of the bridge if still 
in perfect preservation. The high-road from Myxenae to the Heracum 
passed over this bridge. 

See Leake, a. p. 37 « tf -1 More, JfurmaJ, a p. 164 rw.; Cnrtini, 

BiUf. a p. 406 if.: Vfacher, Erinnm$mgim, p 308: Schliemann, M^tmat, p. 
39 iff.; Stefiicn, A'arttn tom M/irmai. Tut, pp. 9, 3 $ iff.; Scbuchhardt, 
Sek/itmamHi Amigraimmgtm,* ^ >74 2 f. : Perrut el Chipiei, Hiittin A I'Art Jam 
rAmtiqmitJ, 6 , p 355 if.; Tsoimtaj, Muifroi, p zi if. As to the evWeiw 
which goes to iliow that the population of Mycenae was originally dUtrilaited in 
a namber of separate villages, each with its own borying-greand, aee below, p 139. 

The most important remains in the lower city are the so-called 
beehive tombs, which were formerly known as • treasuries' Eight of 
these edifices have np to the present (July, 1895) been found at 
Mycenae. Three of them lie inside the wall of the lower town, and 
the remaining five lie outside of it to the west and north. 

The largest and best preserved is the one which is popularly called 
the Treasury of Atreus or Tomb of Agamemnon. It lies alxmt the 
middle of the ridge, on its eastern slope, into which it is built. It 
feces the acropolis, from which it is distant only a few hundred paces. 
The structure consists of three portions, namely, a long approach or 
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dramas, as it is called, a large circular vaulted chamber, and a small 
square chamber opening off the large round one. The two chambers 
are subterranean, being built into die side of the hill. The dramas or 
passage leads horizontally into the hill from an artificial terrace paved 
with Cyxlopean masonry. The passage or dramas is about 115 feet long 
by ao feet wide. The walls of the passage, which of coarse increase 
in height as you advance inwards, arc constructed of massive sqtiared 
blocks laid in horizontal courses, like the masonry of the gates of the 
acropolis. At the further end of the passage is the door leading into 
the great circular chamber. According to Schliemann, the doorway 
is 18 ft. high, and is 8 ft. 6 in. wide at the top, and 9 ft. 2 in. wide at 
the bottom; according to Dr. Scbuchhardt it is 17 ft. 9 in. high, 8 ft. 
I in. wide at the top and 8 ft. 9 in. wide at the bottom. On the 
outside before each door-post stood, on a low quadrangular base, a 
peculiarly shaped half-column of dark grey alabaster (Adler, Schueb- 
hardt) or green basalt (Leake). The fragments of these semi-calumns 
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which have been found show that the shafts tapered downwards and 
were ornamented in relief with spirals arrantjed in xigxag bands, each 
band of spirals being bordered on each side by a narrower band of 
loienges. A fragment of one of the capitals has been found; formerly 
it was taken to be a fragment of a base. Like the shafts it is adorned 
with bonds of spirals and lozenges, and resembles in some points the 
capitals of the temples at Paestum. Messrs. Furtwingler, Lhscheke, 
and Puchstein think that in this fragment we see the first stage in the 
derelopmcnt of the Doric capital. Over the lintel, as over the lintel 
of the Lions' Gate, a triangul^ opening was left in the massis'e wall, in 
order to reduce the pressure on the lintel. This triangular space, 
measuring about to ft. on the sides, was filled up with slabs of red 
porphyry laid horizontally upon each other and adorned with rows of 
spirals. The slab which filled the apex, and a few fragments of the 
other slabs, have been found and are now in the National Museum at 
Athens. The passage leading from the doorway into the great 
circular vaulted chamber is i8 ft. in length and “is roofed by two 
enormous slabs, beautifully cut and polished, of which the iimer one 
measures 3 ft. 9 in. in thickness, and ayi feet in length on its lower 
and 39 feet on its upper surface: its breadth is 17 feet, and it is 
computed it weighs approximately 300,000 English pounds'* (Schlie- 
mann). In the middle of this passage the stone threshold of the door, 
composed of three large blocks conglomerate, is preserved; two holes 
which may be seen in it perhaps served to fasten a bond or threshold 
of bronze, as Messrs. Perrot and Chipicz suggest Others, however, 
suppose that fMvots of the folding doors revolved in these holes. 

Through the doorway we pass into the great circular chamber, 
which has the form of a dome or vast beehive. It is 50 ft. high and 
50 ft. in diameter at the level of the floor. It is built of wcll-wTOUght 
blocks of hard breccia, placed in horizontal courses, and joined with 
the greatest precision without any binding materiid. “The stones, 
which on the inside are smooth and welLfitted, are on the outside very 
irregular, and, contrary to the general belief, they are not immediately 
covered with eanli, but with enormous masses of stones, which, by their 
ponderous weight, keep all the stones of the circular layers of masonry 
in their position" (Schliemann). The dome is not constructed 
on the principle of the arch, in which the stones are cut in the shape 
of wedges and their joints converge towards the centre of a circle. 
On the contrary, the stones are laid in thirty-three horizontal circular 
courses, each course projecting inward over the course below and 
diminishing in diameter, till the whole is closed by a single block 
placed upon the last circular course. This highest block is therefore 
not like a key-stone of an arch, which cannot be removed without the 
whole arch tumbling down; it is simply superposed on the lower 
courses and might be removed without affecting their stability. The 
inner angles of the courses are cut away, so that the sides of ^e 
chamber are perfectly smooth and rise in a continuous, unbroken line 
from floor to summit, there being no distinction of wall and root The 
blocks of the lower courses are i ft. 10 in. high, and from 4 to 7 ft. 
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long : but toTiTmls the top of the dome the counes become gradually 
narrower. The floor of the chamber is the natural rock. From the 
ihiid course upwards smaller and larger holes may be seen at regular 
internals m the stones. Some of these holes still contain bronte nails, 
which were used to fasten bronze rosettes or similar ornaments to the 
walls. It was formerly supposed that the whole surface of the walls 
had once been covered with bronze plates ; but this was not so, for 
there are no holes round the doorway such as there must have been 
if the whole surface had been lined with bronze plates. 

On the right-hand (north) side of the great beehive chamber a door- 
way 9} ft. high and 4 ft. 7 in. broad leads to a smaller dark chamber, 
which is nearly square, being 27 feet long and broad, and 19 feet high. 
It is entirely cut out of the rock. Over the door is a triangular niche, 
intended to keep off the weight of the masonry from the lintel On the 
walls of the chamber Lord Elgin’s engineer discovered remains of a 
lining of masonry, which may have been covered with sculptured slabs 
like those which adorned the roof in the corresponding chamber at 
Orchomenus. In the middle of the square chamber at Mycenae is a 
circular depression in the floor, in the form of a Urge wash-bowl, 1 ft. 
9 in. deep and 3 ft. 4 in. in diameter. If this depression was, as some 
think, the tomb proper, the body must hare bc^ placed in it in a 
crouching or doubled-up posture. That these beehive structures were 
tombs, not treasuries as they were formerly held to be, Itas been con¬ 
clusively proved by the discovery of six bodies, with all their ornaments, 
in a beehive structure of the same sort at Menidi in Attica (see below, 
p. 137 17.) When the tombs were first rifled, the treasures which were 
doubtless discovered writb the bodies wrould easily give rise to the 
notion that the buildings were treasuries. But what king would 
scatter his treasures in six separate buildings, all of them outside 
the fortifications of the acropolis ? It is commonly supposed that in 
the Treasury of Atreus the side-chamber alone was the tomb, while the 
great circulv vaulted chamber served as a mortuary chapel in which 
sacrifices were offered to the illustrious dead. But out of the many 
beehive tombs which have been discovered (see below) only two 
(namely the Treasury of Atreus and the tomb at Orchomenus) have 
side<hambers, and in the case of all the others it is certain that the 
beehive chamber was the actual tomb. Mr. Tsountas is therefore 
probably right in bolding that the beehive chamber was in all cases the 
tomb proper, and that the side-chamber was a charnel-house, in which 
the bones dl the less illustrious members of the royal family were 
collected. 

See Clarke, Tnmli, 3. pp. 687-^99 j DodweD, Tmr, 2. pp. 229-233 s Cell. 
IUmrtry tf Grttct, pp. 29-33 1 Leake, .Vamt, 2. pp. 373 - 3 aa; Cortius, 

*• PP- 407 - 4 II; Viwdjer, EnHHrrunxn, pp. 30S-311; W'. G. Clark, 
pp. 73-81; Mohaffy, EamUa, pn. 39«-4o6; Baedeker,* pc 266 5 Schliemann, 
MfctMM, p. 41 jyy.; Schuchhardt, ScMlumanmi AmgraAnHM* pp. 175.1^; 
Adler's Ptefiwx to Schlicmano's Ttryns, n. xxaviU. ryy. ; Thurrsch, ‘Die Thokw 
des Atreus lu Mykenae,’ MiUktil. 1 arcMaU. hut. m Atktm, 4 (1879), pp, 177. 
182; Bclger, Bdtrdgc utr Ktnntniss Aer gritek. Hupftlg^hrr, ^ 5 b sm. i 
Tsountas, Mi rfaoi. pp. 123-127 ; Perrot et Oupiea, HiUtin <k fAri Zau 
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lAmiunutl, 6 . ^ 356 6oS^l. _ Mr. Tsoontu’i Tiewi m to the rcspectne 
■ue* of the beehive chim^ and the gde-rhamher are Hated in dfxaie- 

Xtyvri, 1889, p. 135 note; Mveipu, p. 137^^. 

Northward from the so-called Treasury of Atreus and on the same 
side of the long ridge, a littk to the west of the Lions’ Cate, is another 
of these beehive structures. It was partially excavated by Mrs. 
Schtiemann in 1876, and commonly goes by her name. .Another 
popular designation for it is the Tomb of Clytaemnestra. It was more 
fully excavated by Mr. Tsountas in 1891 and 1893. In siie it is 
little inferior to the Treasury of Atreus, but is built of smaller stones, 
and is not so well preserved, the upper port of the dome having long 
ago fallen in. It iliffers from the Treasury of Atreus in having no side- 
chamber. The dromos or horizontal approach to it is even longer than 
the approach to the Treasury of Atreus, measuring about 124 feet in 
length by 30 feet in breadth. The sides of this approach are built of 
hewn blocks of stone laid in horizontal courses. In the door of the 
approach, about 16 feet from the facade of the tomb, an oblong hole is 
dug, 2.75 metres long, 1.20 metres wide, and 50 centimetres deep. It 
seems to have been a woman's grave ; some golden ornaments and two 
bronze mirrors were found in it; the ivory handles of the mirrors are 
carved with figures of women, palm-trees, and doves in a very Semitic 
style. In the dromot Scblicmann found some archaic pottery, including 
very rudely modelled figures of men on horseback holding the horse’s 
neck with both hands; simiLar figures have been found in a tomb at 
lalysus in Rhodes. The fragments of painted vases found by Schlie- 
mann in the dromos were “ profusely covered with an ornamentation of 
key patterns, zigzag lines, stripes of ornaments like fish-spines, bands 
with very primitive representations of cranes or swans, or circles with 
dowers, and occasionally with the sign 1 ^.” The doorway of the tomb 
is 5.50 metres (t8 feet) high, 3.67 metres (t3 feet 6 inches) wide at 
the ^tom, and 5.48 metres (17 feet 9 inches) deep. It was danked 
by two half-columns of dark grey alabaster, which were duted in their 
whole length like Doric columns and rested on semi-circular bases. 
Part of one of these half-columns was found standing on its base. 
These columns upered slightly downward and were of very slender 
proportions; their capitals, also made of alabaster, were smaller and 
simpler than those of the Treasury of Atreus. Over the doorway, as 
over that of the Treasury of Atreus, there is a triangular hollow space, 
which was similarly clos^ with slabs of red marble adorned with 
sculptured reliefs. Indeed this triangular space is still completely 
walled up within by dat square slabs, so that the notion that these 
triangular spaces served as windows must be abandoned. The relieving 
triangle rests on a lintel of leek-green marble; while, instead of the 
head-moulding of the door, there is a projecting slab of blue-gray 
marble, on which, frieze-like, is cut in dat relief a row of discs, which 
are believed by Dr. Adler to represent the ends of the round poles of 
a wooden root If this interpretation of them is right, it confirms the 
explanation given above (p. 102) of the similar discs over the column on 
the Lions’ Gate. The rixif of the doorway or passage leading from the 
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drrmos into the vaulted chamber U roofed »nlh three hn^ 
stone • in the middle slab, as in the threshold below, may be seen tte 
Svot-holcs in which the doors revolved. But as rf the door n-as n« 
Lough to bar the entrance to the tomb, the doorway *'“]*^'* "P 
a wall of common stone m front of the door. Tim wall Iwd to be ta^ 
Lu-n in the course of the excas-ations. A simdar wall, about 7 fc« 
high, blocked and still blocks the outer end of the AromM or 
to* the tomb. The floor of the circular chamber ts the levelW 
covered with a coating of sand and chalk. In the walls of the chamber 
there arc no holes for nails. 

See .SchUemann, Mrinuf, pp- toa, 119 W-. •» W-1 Adkr, rte&cc to 
Scl^niann'i Tiryni, p. K»»vi. til- i Schnchhoidt, StUttmamu . 4 usgnhtng*n, 
a *^1 « ; £ <««A. list, in Athss,, 17 (189a), ^ 94 *f• t TsounUs, In 

Bull. It Carr. HtUM. If (189J), ^ 197 t '4* ?P- V' ‘^7 **9 5 

PetTot el Chipief, Hiitcirt dt tArt dans t Anti^nsH, 6. pp. 


Besides these two great beehive tombs, six other smaller tombs of 
the same sort have been discovered at Mycenae. Of these remaining 
six tombs only one is within the city-walls; it is situated between the 
so.callcd Tomb of Clytaemnestra and the wall of the acropolis. It was 
diKovered in November 189a, and has not yet been fully excavated. 
Its approach or tlntnos is 5-7 metres (nearly 19 fe«t) wide, and is 
mostly hewn in the rock; but its sides arc partly lined with a wall of 
small stones bonded with clay. The facade of the tomb is catefiilly 
constructed of large hewn blocks. Of the five beehive tombs outside 
the walU four have been excavated. The largest and best built of them 
is situated to the north of the Lions’ Calc, not far from the city-w^. 
The approach to it is 2J metres (72 f«t) long by 5 metres (16 ft. 5 b.) 
wide; the sides of the approach are built of quadrangular blocks of 
stone, and its outer end was closed with a walL The doorway of the 
tomb IS 5.45 metres (17 ft. 9 in.) high, 3.55 metres (8 ft. 4 in.) aide 
at the bottom, and 5.14 metres (nearly 17 feet) deep. The lintel of 
the doorway is formed of three large slabs ; in one of these slabs is a 
hole b which the pivot of the door probably revolved. The upper part 
of the domed chamber of the tomb has fallen in, as it has b all the 
other beehive tombs at Mycenae except the Treasury of Atrens. The 
diameter of the domed chamber b 14.40 metres (47 feet 3 bches), 
which b very nearly equal to that of the Treasury of Atreus ; its sides 
are built of small blocks of limestone ; the floor is levelled and coated 
with cement, on wbch there are traces of red paint. Hewn b the 
floor of the chamber are two graves, one of which is about 18 feet long 
by S feet wide and to feet deep. The remabing beehive tombs are 
situated to the west of the city. 


See Sebliemann, Mytestat, p. 41; Adler’s 1 ‘refrce to Schlienumn't Tityns, 
p. xxxiH. ly.; Beteer, Beitragr snr Kauttniss dtr griick. KufftlgriOer, p. 30; 
^hnchhardt, SekUanannt Amtrainnem,^ p. 183; BtrUntr fkiLAtg. H'tektn- 
tekrift, 9 (1889), p. 1410; id., 13 (1893), p. 393 ! Ibwxrwi ryt 'KnusA. 

1891. p. 19 V-! '* 9 ** P- 5 * SI -; id- 1893, p. 8; Tioantai, b 

BnlUtin dt Crrr. Heilhnqne, 17 (1893), p. 197 ; id., Mwrijriu, p. 139 jy. ; Perrot 
et Chipiez, Hid.dt TArt Jans TAntifnitJ, 6. pp. 606.^08. 
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Besides these great bechi\-e tombs, it remains to notice a large 
number of lesser tombs which have been discovered at Mycenae in the 
coarse of excavations conducted by the Greek Archaeological Society 
in the yean 1886, 1887, 1888, 1890, 1893, and 1893. The discovery 
of these tombs is of great interest and importance, inasmuch as it seems 
to throw light on the manner in which the ancient cities of Greece 
gradually sprang up. At least seventy-seven of these tombs have been 
found and excavated, not counting some very small ones. They do 
not form one continuous burying-ground; on the contrary they occur 
ra separate groups scattered up and down the slopes to the west, north, 
and north-east of the dty. Mr. Tsountas, the able Greek archaeologist 
who superintended the excavations, has explained the scattered position 
of the groups of tombs by supposing that each group of tombs was the 
bury-ing-place of a separate village, and that each village was inhabited 
by a separate hunily or clan, who hod their separate burying-ground 
attached to the village. This view is supported by two focts— ( 1 ) the 
tombs of each group have certain common characteristics, both in 
respect of their construction and of the nature of the objects found in 
them ; (3) the tombs are never isolated, they arc always found in 
groups. Thus it would seem that in prehistoric times Mycenae was 
simply a collection of villages, inhabited by distinct families or clans, 
each with its own burying-ground. \Vc know that down to historical 
times Sparta was just such a collection of villages (Thucydides, I lo) ; 
and the Spartans buried their dead “in the city" (Plutarch, l.Ycurg. 
37X probably in separate burying-grounds sitiutcd between the villages 
which together composed the city. We know that the tombs of the 
Agids and Eurypontids were situated in dilTerent parts of Sparta 
(Pausanias, iiL 13. 8 , iii. 14. 3^ Thucydides (/.<-.) states that this 
arrangement of the population in villages was the ancient custom in 
Greece ; and Mr. Tsountas, arguing from the evidence of Mycenae, 
thinks that every Greek city was originally composed of a number of 
separate unwalled villages grouped round a fortified hill, each village 
being probably inhabited by a distinct family or clan, and the land 
being owned and cultivated, not by individuals, but by the families or 
clans. As the villages extended they in time met and formed a single 
city, so that the burying-grounds were surrounded with houses. Then 
walls would be built round the whole dty, and the practice of burying 
within the walls would be forbidden. This union scattered villages 
in a single dty would be what the Greeks called oa-voucur/uW; the 
process would sometimes be carried out or at least completed by a 
powerful ruler like Theseus, who had his palace on the fortified bill or 
acropolis. 

The seventy and odd tombs excavated by Mr. Tsountas at .Mycenae, 
with which we are now concerned, are not beehive tombs, «>. are not 
built of masonry in the shape of beehives and covered over with a 
mound, natural or artificial, of earth; they ore chambers hewn out of 
the rock, and are approached by passages \drvmoi) which are also hewn 
out of the rock. These passages are almost always smaller than those 
leading to the beehive tombs; they measure from 16 to 80 feet in 
VOU III It 
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lenKth by 3 to 7 feet in breadth. Sometimes they are horimnul, 
SSnS Aey slope down to the doorway of the tomb. One such 
^ne stVps cut in the rock. The sides of the passages are 
generally not perpendicular, but slope mwnrd^so as, in 
Smost to meet mer head. The doorway of the tomb » 
narroa-er than the passage, and was closed, not wi* a door, but with 
a wall of stones or (m one case) of unbumt bnck. This wall, hones-er, 
was never carried right up to the lintel; a small space 
left open at the top. Then the dnmvs or approach was up 

with ^h; and when the earth was nearly level with the lintel, 
massive stones were placed in front of the opening, to prevent the 
eanh from falling into the tomb. Above these massive stones «^re 
often piled other stones, right up to the surface of the ground. The 
fronts of five of the tombs, together with the sides of the doorways, are 
coated with cement; and in three at least of them the cement was 
decorated with wall-painttngs of many colours. The rock-hewn chamb« 
into which we pass through the doorway U generally quadrangul«; only 
the smaller and more carelessly constructed tombs approach in sha^ 
to the circular. The roofs are not horirontal, but slope down from the 
middle on both sides, gable-fashion. The area of the chambw van« 
from lo by 13 to 13 by l6 feet, and the height from 6J to 8 feet m 
the middle, under the gable-ridge. .Most of the tombs consist of a 
single chamber, but three at least have a second chamber ; three others 
have niches ; and one has both a second chamber and a niche. Each 
tomb contained the remains of several skeletons, and m the tombs 
which have two chambers bones were found in both. Some tombs 
contained five or six bodies, but the exact number in each could not be 
asceruined. The bodies seem to have been always buried, not burnt. 
Ashes indeed were found in almost all the tombs, but in such small 
quantities that they must have proceeded from very sm a ll fires, perhaps 
merely from the torches which must have been used at the burials to 
light up these gloomy subterranean chambers. In one tomb only was 
the floor completely strewn with ashes, but even here the bones seem 
not to have been subjected to fire, and the ashes may have been those 
of sacrifices burnt in the tomb. The bodies appear to have been 
deposited on the floor of the tomb in a sitting attitude, the back perhaps 
propped up with cushions and the knees bent No trace of embalming 
was found on any of the bodies. 

In the Jnmoi or passages leading to these rock-cut tombs there 
are always found potsherds and other objects, all belonging to the 
Mycenaean epoch, none to a later one. Further, in front of the door¬ 
ways of the tombs there were often found the bones of animals, and in 
two or three cases the horns of an ox or of sheep. Bones of animals 
were also found on the top of the wall which blocked up the doorway, 
in the empty space under the lintel ProbaMy flesh was laid on the 
wall as food for the dead. Human bones, too, were often found in 
front of the doorway. In one tomb six complete human skeletons were 
found at different depths in the soil in front of the doorway; from 
various indications it appeared that they had all been buried simul- 
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taneously; probably they ore the remains of slaves or prisoners who 
were slain to accompany their dead master to the other world. 

Of the objects foand in these tombs some hod been purposely 
broken before they were deposited with the dead ; this appears from 
the fitet that many pieces of the same object (for example a vase) were 
scattered about in different ports of the tomb or even of the dromos. 
Much more rarely some of the objects bear traces of fire. Mr. Tsountas 
believes that small fires were lit in the tombs to bum the garments and 
some other ornaments of the dead in order to convey these personal 
possessions to him in the spirit land; with a like intention the tyrant 
Periander burnt a vast quantity of raiment for the use of his dead wife 
Melissa, whose ghost had complained of being cold and naked (Hero¬ 
dotus, V. 93). In the long list of objects found in or before the tombs 
arc objects of gold, bronic, iron, ivory, and earthenware. Amongst 
them are a great many mdc female idols of clay. These were generally 
found in the poorer graves. The goddess represented seems not 
always to be the same. The great majority of them portray a diadem- 
crowned goddess, who may perhaps be Hera; but one with naked 
breast and a large necklace may be Aphrodite. The latter goddess 
may also be represented by a number of small figures made of gl.iss- 
paste, of which more than twelve were found in one tomb. They 
exhibit a woman, clad in a skirt from the waist downward, holding her 
two hands to her breasts. As these little figures were found along writh 
a great many beads of red stone and glass-paste, they were probably 
worn strung on a necklace with the beads. A few figures represent¬ 
ing a woman with a child in her arms were also found ; they may 
be images of Demeter in her character of the Nursing Mother. A 
great many articles made of ivory were discovered in the tombs, 
including for example several ivory combs. Particularly notable are 
three ivory heads in profile, which were all found in the same grave. 
The heads are carv'ed in relief, the back being left fiat with holes for 
attaching them to something. The (ace is tlvit of a beardless man with 
regular features ; he wears what seems to be a mitre or conical helmet, 
though Dr. Schuchhardt explains it as hair coiled in long plaits round 
the bead. A head almost exactly alike hod been previously found at 
5 /vi/d in Attica (see below, p. 144). Another ivory figure, of which 
two fragments were found in a tomb, represents a woman with coarse, 
n^ro-like features, clad in a flounced skirt and wearing a sort of night¬ 
cap with a long tassel; a necklace composed of small triangular 
pendants is on her neck, and a bracelet of the same sort is on one of 
her arms ; the other arm is broken off. 

Other objects of interest found in the tombs are some bronie razors, 
three bronze brooches in the shape of safety pins, and round bronze 
mirrors, with ivory handles, which are adorned with figures carved in 
relief. Pieces of a small glass vrase were also (bund. Particularly 
notable are two iron finger-rings, and two fragments of another iron object, 
perhaps also a ring. This is the first time that iron has been found in 
graves of the Mycenaean period, and the feet that finger-rings were 
made of it proves that the metal was rare and precious. The bronze 
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brooches, mentioned above, are also important, for at one time it was 
thought that brooches were unknown to the people of the Mycenaean 
period, and on this supposed fact was founded a distinction betwrecn the 
Mycenaean people and the Greeks of the Homeric age: the Myce- 
nacans, it was held, wore only sewed garments, which had no need of 
brooches to fasten them, whereas the Homeric Greeks wore unsewred 
garments which were held together by brooches. Another brooch of 
the same type was found on the acropolis of Mycenae, as we hate seen 
already (p. ti9>. A number of engrated gems, of the class knowm 
as Island or Mycenaean gems (see above, p. 115 ry.), were also found in 
the rock-hewn tombs. They are all perforated, but show no trace of 
having been set in rings. Hence Mr. Tsountas believes that they were 
not used as signets, but worn as ornaments or amulets. The devices 
engraved on them mostly represent animals, as osen, antelopes, lions, 
wild goats, etc. On one we see two lions sanding face to face, their 
fore-paws resting on a base like the two bases on the Lions’ Gate; the 
heads of the lions ate omted, and appear as one. TTie most artistically 
remarkable of the objects found in these tombs is perhaps a silver 
goblet adorned with inlaid work. It is shaped like a shallow bowl, and 
has a single handle. Round the rim of the goblet runs a band of 
leaves formed of inlaid gold, and a similar band of leaves encircles the 
body of the goblet. Between these two bands of leaves were originally 
twenty-me heads men inlaid with gold and a dark alloy, the exact 
composition of which has not yet been determined. The features of 
the faces, which are represented in profile, appear to be Greek; each 
wears a beard, but no mousuchc; the hair is long and falls down on 
the neck in curls. Only seven of these heads are preserved, but the 
hollows prepared for the reception of the other fourteen are still to be 
seen. 

The rock-cut tombs, which have just been described, appear to be 
emtemporary with the beehir-e tombs but later than the shaft graves 
discovered by Schliemann on the acropolis. Amongst the diAcrcnces 
between the conterits of the rock^m tombs and those of the shaft 
graves nuy be noticed that in the former the dead were not embalmed 
and did not wear masks on their faces. Again, while weapons abounded 
m the shaft graves, they are conspicuously absent in the rock-cut 
tombs, in which no swords and only three bronze spear-heads have been 
found. The greater abundance of clay idols and engraved gems is 
another feature which distinguishes the rock-cut tombs from the shaft 
graves. But in spite of these differences there » no room for doubt 
that shaft graves, palace, beehive tombs and rock-cut tombs, with their 
contents, are the products of a single uninterrupted deielopment of 
soaety and art. 



Imt. in Atktn, 12 (1887), p. 269; ulf, 
WtektHKhrifi, 9 (1889), pp. 1409-1411’; 


p- JO : w., 1092, p. 57 jy.; td., 1891, 
W- « 3 «. '70-175. 181 : MitiktiL d. imtJ. 
td, 14 (1889), t 12$; BtHimr fkileUr. 
m ; Ameriian Journal tf ArrkataUg^^ 
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(l8S8), pp. 498-500: id., « (1889), n. 49* *f-! Jf"rn<d if Htlltnk ShtJiu, 
10 (1889), p. 17* i Sdnicbbardt, Scklitmammi AwgratHnxim,* pp. 339-345; 
BmlliHn dt C«rr. HilUmatu, 17 (1893), p. 197 #f.: PeircK cl Chipicx, Hut. 
dt TArt dam VAntiptUi, L pp. 370-377. 809-812. 

So much for the remains of Mycenae. The discoveries of recent 
years have shown that the civitisation of Mycenae, as revealed in its 
walls, its palace, its tombs, and its art treasures, was not isolated, but 
that a kindred civilisation nas spread over a large part of the eastern 
coast of Greece, Crete, the islands of the Aegean, and the nonh-westem 
coast of Asia Minor. Amongst the chief es-idence for the wide diflusioo 
of a civilisation akin to that of Mycenae is the existence of beehive 
tombs, like those of Mycenae, at widely separated points of continental 
Greece. Not only do these beehivx tombs resemble in structure those 
at Mycenae, but the objects found in them (pottery, articles of gold 
and bronce, etc.) are so closely alike to those found at Mycenae, that 
they must have belonged to approximately the same epoch and the 
same civilisation. Of these be^ive tombs, in addition to the eight 
at Mycenae, at least eleven are known to exist They are, with the 
exception of the tomb at Orchomenns, inferior both in sire and con¬ 
struction to the great beehive tombs at M)xenae. They are built of 
smaller stones, which are often quite unhewn. The ftiqade of none of 
them is adorned with columns and coloured marble; none of them 
(except the tomb at Orchomenus) has a second chamber; and none f>f 
them, so far as appears, had a door, the entrance being merely blocked 
up with a wall nf common stones. The tombs in question are as 
follows. 

(I) About ten minutes' walk to the north-west of the Heraeum 
(see below, note on ii. 17. iX beside the old carriage-road which led 
from it to Mycenae, a peasant accidentally discovered a beehive tomb 
in 1872. The tomb was cxcav-ntcd in 1878 by the Greek Archaeologi¬ 
cal Society. It consisu of an approach or dromoj 18 metres (49 feet) 
long, antf a round chamber 9.70 metres (31 ft. 10 in.) in diameter. 
The doorway and the round chamber are built of large and small 
stones, not smoothed or wrought, but arranged in more or less 
horizontal courses. The doorway is blocked with a rough wrall of 
stones about 10 feet thick, which is not, howev-er, carried up to the 
lintel, an empty space having been left (as in the rock-cut tombs at 
Mycenae) between the top of the wall and the linteL The upper part 
of the beehive chamber has fallen in ; the wall is nowhere standing to 
a height of more than 6.50 metres (21 feetX Three quadrangular 
graves are dug out in the floor of the chamber. Mr. Stamatakis, who 
su|}crintended the excavations, thought that these graves belonged to 
a bter age than the tomb itself; but they may be contemporary with 
it, for similar graves have been found dug out in the floor of intact 
tombs of the M>ecnaean age. Human bones, some of them charred 
writh fire, were found in the tomb. The tomb had apparently been 
rifled, but contained sherds of Mycenaean pottery, small ornaments of 
gold and gloss-paste, and fragments of stone implements, of weapons 
and v-essels <rf bronze, and of articles of ivory. It seems that the 
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tomb wu used as a sepulchre in the classical Greek age, for pottery 
of a later epoch, and two pieces of a plinth stamped with a Creek 
Inscription (AH^APXITEKI’IIX) of the fifth or fourth century ac. were 
found m it. 

See Stamatakis, *0 npi ri ‘Hpoiov rd^o*, MittktiL d. wrek, Init. tm Atktn, 
3 (1878), pp. 271-286; Adler, Prefiice to ^hUenunn't Titymi, p. xxxri ; Terrot 
et Chipiei, Hitt, dt tArfdant fAntifuM, 6. pp^ 395-397. 

(2) The beehive tomb at Vapkio (the ancient Phans, see note on 
Hi. 20. 3) has been known since 1805 ; it was excavated by Mr. 
Tsountas for the Greek Archaeological Society in 1889. The tomb is 
situated on the top of a conical bill about five miles south of Sparta. 
The dromos or approach to the tomb is 29.80 metres (about 98 feet 
long) by 3.45 metres (i i ft. 4 in.) wide in front of the doorway. In 
the soil with which the dromos was filled up Mr. Tsountas found a 
considcrohle number of potsherds of the Mycenaean style, many of 
them plain, and many of them painted, also a few small gold leaves, 
and a piece of an amfwr bead. In the gateway or short passage 
leading from the dromos into the beehive chamber there was found a 
hole about 6 feet square and 6 feet deep, the bottom of which was 
covered to a depth of about 4 inches with a layer of ashes. Probably 
the hole was one of those pits (fioOpai) in which the ancients sacrificed 
to the dead. The beehive chamber, or tomb proper, is built of hewn 
stones of no great size, laid in horizontal courses. The dome hod long 
ago fidlcn in, but the walls are standing in places to a height of about 
10 feeL The diameter of the chamber is about 10.25 metres (34 
feet). There is no second chamber opening off the beehive chamber, 
05 in the Treasury of Atreus at Mycenae. The floor of the chamber, 
which is uneven and formed of the natural rock, was found strewn 
with a layer of black earth mixed with ashes and a few charred bones, 
whether the bones of men or animals is uncertain. Many small objects 
were found scattered on the floor of the tomb. Among them were 
some engraved gems, about thirty amethyst beads, also beads of amber 
and crys^ two gold rings, two small gold fish, two bronze pins, some 
bronze nails, a few fragments of stone vessels, and a few bits of silver 
and ivory. The potsherds found were few in number and all undccor- 
ated. Far more important and valuable were the objects deposited in 
a grave which Mr. Tsountas found dug out in the floor of the chamber. 
The grave, which from its contents appears to have been that of a man, 
conuined ashes, but no bones; however from the position of the 
objects foimd in it Mr. Tsountas inferred that the body had not been 
burnt but buried entire, and at full length. At the place where the 
head of the body probably lay were found a bronze sword, seven bronze 
knives, two bronze spear-heads, a bronze sceptre (?), a bronze mirror, 
five leaden discs, two stone vessels, two alabaster vessels, a vm.-il| 
silver vessel, a few earthenware vessels, etc. At the place where the 
neck and breast of the body probably lay were found about eighty 
ameth)-st beads and two engraved gems ; on the left side lay a dagger, 
and near it a silver saucer with gilt rim. About the middle of the 
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gra^x, where the hands of the dead may have lain, were found two 
ailser cups, one at each hand, and two gold cups adorned with fine 
reliefs (see below). Here too were found, in two heaps, forty-one 
engraved gems, which were probably worn strung together as bracelets. 
Also there were found three tings, one of gold, one of bronie, and one 
of iron. At the feet of the dead lay a bronre knife, two bronre axes, 
and four leaden discs like those found at the head of the grave. The 
engraved gems found in the tomb are both of the lentoid and the 
glandular shape (see above, p. iij); the devices to them include 
dolphins, lions, oxen, geese, rams’ heads, chariou driven by pairs of 
horses, a woman dancing, etc. But of all the objects found in the 
tomb at Vapkio by far the most remarkable are the two gold cups 
mentioned above. They are indeed generally regarded as the master¬ 
piece of Mycenaean art and one of the most interesting monuments of 
prehistoric Greece. The cups resemble each other in size and shape ; 

has a single handle and no stem. Each of them is decorated, in 
its whole circumference, with admirable reliefs representing bulls, men, 
and trees. On one of them we sec a bull caught in a net, which is 
fastened at each end to a tree; the beast is thrown on its fore-quarters 
on the ground, and b lifting up its head and bellowing in dutress. To 
the right U seen another bull, which has apparently just cleared the 
toils at a bound and is galloping away. To the left a third bull is 
charging in the opposite direction. Two men, the huntsmen no 
doubt who had laid the toils, have attempted to har his way, but the 
bull has knocked one of them down and b in the act of tossing the 
other TO his left horn. Towards the extremities of the scene two 
paint-trees are represented. On the other cup the scene portra>'ed 
is more pcacefiiL On the right b a bull pacing slowly with lowered 
head, as if browsing. In the middle two bulb stand side by side, with 
their heads turned to each other in a friendly way. To the left walks 
another buU, with a man behind him, who holds firmly with both hands 
a rope, which b tied round the bull’s left hind leg ; the animal b lifting 
up its head and bellowing. In the background are two trees, of the 
same sort as those to which the net is fiistened in the other scene; 
from their foliage and gnarled trunks they seem to be olives, but may 
possibly be pines. Both scenes are rendered with admirable vigour 
and truth to nature; in style they resemble each other so closely that 
they are probably works of the same attbt. All the bulb have short 
curved horns, and are thickset, powerful animals. The men are lean 
and sinewy-, with well-marked muscles. They are nearly naked, but 
wear a girdle and loin-cloth about the waist, shoes on their feet, 
and straps bound round their legs half-way up the calves. Further, 
the man who holds the bull by the rope wears bracelets. The fiuxs of 
aU the men are clean shaven, but their hair is long and streams down 
their back. In artbtic execution the men are inferior to the bulb; 
in particular their bodies are too meagre and drawn in at the 
The cups are most probably, as Mr. I'errot has argued at some 
works of a native Creek artbt, and not imported &om abroad. The 
subject of the reliefs (the capture and laming of wild bulb) has been 
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justly compared with a fragment of a fresco discovered in the palace 
at Tiryns, in which a bull is depicted galloping along, while a man, 
attired like the men on the cups, selies it by the horn (see 

note on iL 25. 8). Mr. L. Heuzcy has also compared the scenes on 
the Vaphio cups with the scenes st^pturcd in relief on a slab of green 
schist, found in Egypt and now preserved in the Louvre, which 
represents the combats of men with bulls; in ooe scene a bull is goring 
a man on the ground ; in another, which is broken, a huntsman seems 
to have been represented tossed by a bull The style of these reliefs 
is rather Assyrian than Egyptian. In comparing them with the reliefs 
on the Vaphio cups Mr. Heurey suggests that the artist who made the 
cops may have been influenced by Oriental models. 

On the heehive tomb at Vaphio and its coments see espedatty Mr. Tsounus, 
in 'Opvupif 18^, pp. 136.171, with plates 71a See also 

Tsountas, pp. 130 ta., I44-I46: U^aarui rTi 'Afx<uaX. KraifUt, lii89, 

?■ 1 *^ AnhataUg,, 5 0 889), pp. 380 493-495; 

Sch^lchhanl^ Sthlumaiuu AmJgraiitmgrit* pp. 245-351 ; Tenot el Chipier, 
Uittcirt dt I Art dam rAntiqmiti, 6. pp. 405-410 Voc earlier notices of the tomb 
see DodwcU, Tattr, 2 . p. 415 jf. j Leake, Marta, 3. p. 4 t Mure,j. p. 
246 Jf.; id, in Kktiniukei Mauum, 6 (1839), p. 247 ry. ; Welcier, Tagthmk, 
I. p. 210 ry.; Cnniiu, fktapaamtMt, 2. n. 248 ; Viicber, Enmmtrumgm umJ 
Eiminiibi, p. 384; Coiue e Michaelia, ' Rapporto d’ un riaggio buo nella 
Greda,' AamaJi dell Imtitmtt, 33 (1861), p. 49 ry. ; Ch. Relgrr, Btitrirt atr 
Knmtnin dtrgritrh. Kmpptlgrdktr, pp. 31.33. On the gold cups of Vaiki* see 
also G. PcTTot, ‘ Les raues d’oe de Vafio,’ Bullrtin dt Carr. Htllinifut, 15 <1891), 
PP- 493-537 • P. Ganlincr, Hem ChapUn im Crtti kiiiaty, p. 70 ry.; L Heniey, 

• Un prototype des Uurcanx dc Tirynthe et d'Amydfes,' Bmllrtim dt Carr. UtiUn, 
16(1892), pp. 307.319; II. Bmnn, Grieckurkt Kwniigutkiekit, 1. pp. 46-52; 
Perrol et Chipies, Hitt, dt I Art data I'Antifuitf, 6. pp. 784.793 ; A. Bcitrand, 

• Les vases de Vaphio,’ Campta Rtndus dt I'Acatittmit dtt lnuriptiom t! dtt BtlUt 
Uttra, 23 (1894), pp. 363-367. 


(3) In the autumn of 1889 Mr. Tsountas discovered another 
beehive tomb at Arkina or Arkinai, a place in Mount Taygetus about 
six hours to the south-west of Sparta, between the village of Arna and 
the monastery of GoLu The district is hilly, and is surrounded on all 
sides by higher summits except on the east, where a narrow glen 
affords a passage to the GoMrantiko river on its way to join the Eurotas. 
The beehive tomb is poor in construction and contents. The dromos 
or apprwch to it is only 2.65 metres (8 ft. 8 in.) long. The doorway 
wM built up. The beehive chamber measures 4.75 metres (15 ft. 
7 in.) in diameter, and its walls are standing to a height of about 
3.7s metres (12 ft. 3 in.) Except the three blocks which compose the 
lintel, the stones are all small and quite unhewn, so that the joints gape. 
In the tomb were found five beads of white stone, an elliptical stone 
perforated but not engraved, a small bronxe nail, a gold ornament, and 
some fragments of imdecoiated pottery. There were no ashes. The bones 
were lying in confusion ; of the skull only the teeth were preserved. 


See Hnaerui ^ 1S89, p. 22; 

1889, p. 132 ly.; Perrot et Chiptex, Htsi. dt TArt datu rAm/ifuM,^ p. 40^ 

(4) Another beehive tomb was discovered in Laconia about 1886 
It is situated at A’ampoi on the western side of .Mount Taygetus, at the 
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foot of the mountain which Is crowned by the Frankish castle of 
Zamata (see notes on iii. 26. 8 ‘Gerenia,’ and iii. 26. it ‘Alagonia’). 
Kampos lies about two boors north of Cardamylc (iii. 26. 7 note) and 
is the chief place in the district (dfme) of Abia. The tomb wm 
excavated for the Creek Archaeological Society by Mr. Tsountas in 
1891. It is in a ruinous condition, the upper part of the dome and 
most of the trails which flanked the approai^ having &llen down. The 
approach orArvmos ii 12.85 metres (42 feet) long by 2.18 metres (7 feet) 
wide; its sides were built of small unhewn stones bonded with clay. 
The doorway of the tomb is 2.65 metres (8 ft 8 in.) high and is well 
preserved. Its sides ate built of hewn quadrangular stones, and the 
lintel is formed by three great slabs of limestone. The walls of the 
beehive chamber arc standing to a height of about 3.25 metres (to ft 
7 in.) ; they are built of hewn stones, smaller than those of the doorway, 
and laid in courses which are meant to be horirontal; crevices in the 
joints are filled writh pebbles. The tomb had been rifled, probably in 
antiquity; hence the objects found in h wrere few and insignificant. 
They comprised some ornaments of blue glass, a bone comb, an ^ate 
engraved with the figures of two goats, potsherds plain or only painted 
with bonds, a few gold ornaments of Mycenaean type, some gold leaves, 
and twfo statuettes of lead, one representing a man and the other a 
womoru The statuette of the man is of some interest, since it resembles 
in style and its waist^cloth the huntsmen on the Vaphio cups. 

Sec 1891, pp. 25. 68; TiounUs, in fhwrwA 

'AmvoX. 'Broviiai, 1891, p. 23: in 4 aX«<Airyuri 189I, |'p..t 89 - 

191; Btrlitur pkUthr. W*chtnt(krifl, II (1891), p, 1187; Perrot et Ctupief, 
Htit. dt tArt dans FAntiipiiU, 6. p. 410. The leaden sUWette of the man is 
figured in Tsoontos's klinr^nu, pU it, and in Perrot et Chipiez, »p. (it, 6. p. 
759 . fig- 355 - 

(S) In 1872 a beehive tomb was discovered about twenty-five 
minutes walk to the south of Menidi, a village of Attica situated at the 
loot of Mount Fames, seven miles north-west of Athens (see note on 
i. 31. 6). The tomb was excavated for the German Archaeological 
Institute by the late Dr. H. G. Lolling. It is imbedded in the side of 
a flat-topped hillock of earth, called Lykotrupa, from the top of which 
there is a wide view over the Attic plain. The edifice consists as 
usual of two parts, a horirontal approach or dromet, and a circular 
chamber roofed with a dome. It is built in a cheap and rude way of 
rubble limestone, the interstices being filled wdth small stones. Archi¬ 
tectural decoration there is absolutely none. The approach or dnmos 
measures 26.52 metres (87 feet) long by 3 metres (ateut to feet) wide. 
Its outer end was blocked by a waU of stone. The doorway leading 
from the drvmos into the circular chamber is 3.30 metres (to ft. to in.) 
high by t.5S metres (5 ft. 7 it*-) wide at the bottom. It was barred 
writh a wall of very poor masoniy which did not reach up to the lintel, 
an empty space of about a foot high being left between the lintel and 
the top of the wall. The circular chamber measures 8.35 metres 
(27 ft. 5 in.) in diameter. The upper part of the vault is not intact; 
the present height of the wall is 8.74 metres (28 ft. 8 in.); the total 
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height origiiuily may have been about 9 metres (30 feet). On the 
floor of the tomb were found the remains of six human skeletons, 
including the skulls. The objects of art found in the tomb and its 
approach were numerous but small and of little value. They included 
many little leaves of gold and some small gold ornaments, some silver 
bangles, many ornaments of gloss-paste, various objects of ivory, in 
particular a casket adoined with two rows of animals in relid^ various 
objects of bronze, and six engraved gems, some of the lentoid and others 
of the glandular shape (see above, p. 115). The potsherds discovered 
in the beehive chamber are of the Mycenaean style; they include 
fragments of thirteen of those stirrup-vases which are specially character¬ 
istic of Mycenaean pottery (see above, p. 11} zy.) In the dnmot 
were found, along with potsherds of Mycenaean style, pieces of the later 
pottery known as Dipylum ware, which is decorated with geometrical 
and textile patterns, and which in Greece appears to have immediately 
succeeded to, and supplanted, the Mycenaean ware, being perhaps a 
product of the Dorian conquerors (sec Furtwmgler and Luscheke, 
Mykemscht VauH, p. xi. sjr.) Further, there were found in the dromot 
fragments of the still later style of pottery known as Corinthian, and 
even pieces of the best Attic black-flgured vases, and of the earlier 
red-figured vases. Thus it would seem that in the dromas of this 
tomb we have specimens of all the chief sorts of pottery which 
succeeded each other in Greece from the Mycenaean period down to 
the classical era. The fact is instructive, for it appears to prove that 
the dead men in the tomb continued to be worshipped by successive 
generations through many centuries. 


See Da] Kmpp€lrrak Ui Menidi herausgtgikem v»m dtutscAem arckatabgiuktH 
Imtiiutt in (Athens, 1880); MittJuil. d. arch. Imst. in Atktn, 13 (1887), 

p. 139 ry.; F. Adler, I'refiice to Schlicnuum's Tirynj, p. xxxv. xy. ; Ch. Belger, 
Btitnift tmr Htmutnixi Jer gritek. Hmpfdgraher, pp. 13, 34; Tsemotas, Mwiixai, 
p. 146; PciTot ct Chipiez, JliA. dt I' Art dam rAntuptd/, 6. pp. 414.417. 
Sloan, rcrrot and Chipicz are in errot in saying (p. 416) that no preciom metals 
were found in the tomb. 


(6) In 1890 a beehive tomb was discovered and excavated by Mr. 
Staes at Thoricus in Attica. It was found buried in a mound of earth 
on the ridge or saddle which unites the hill of VtloUouri with the lower 
hill to the north (sec vol 1. p. 408 sf.) The tomb, like that at Mtnidi, 
is built of small common stones. The approach or drvmos is in so 
far peculiar that its sides are not perpendicular, but converge so as to 
meet overhead and form a vaulted passage; in this respea it resembles 
the approaches (dtvmot) to the rock-cut tombs at Mycenae (see above, 
p. 130). The beehive chamber is also peculiar in being of an elliptical 
instead of a circular shape; it measures 9 metres (about 30 feet) in 
length by 3.33 to 3.55 metres (about 11 feet) in breadth. The upper 
part of the dome is in a very ruinous state; the total height b about 
IS feet. The tomb bad bc« rifled, but there were found in it a little 
gold, some potsherds of Mycenaean style, a fragment of a bronze spear, 
a piece of a bronze sword (?), and some charted bones. ’ 
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See XArif 1890. D. IS 9 *?•: 

dam] VAmtiimti, 6. p. 4*7 H- \ M* >tar«i “» Bttiiiur Hacituuirifi, 

•3 («^3). P- ‘Soo- 


(7) In 1893 another lai^e beehive tomb was found at Thoricus. 
It is situated on the side of the hill of Vtlatoun which laces the sea. 
The beehive chamber is slightly elliptical in shape, but nearly circuit. 
Its diameter is about 9 metres (30 feet). Three grasxs, covered with 
slabs of stone, were Ibund in the chamber. In one of the graves a 
well preserved skull was discovered, and some \essels (of earthenware ?) 
were also found in the tomb. A remarkable feature of the 

that two sarcophagus-like structures, about 3 feet high, were reared 
on the floor of the beehive chamber ; each of the« structures is built in 
the same style bs the walls of the chamber, against which it seems to 
have leaned. See M. Mayer, in Berliner phiMog. Wodunschrift, 13 
(•893)1 P- tS®* i ripuitTiKo Tij^’ApxaioK.'kTaipia'i, 1893, p. *3 

(8) A small beehive tomb has long been known to exist at EJeosis 
in Attica. It is situated on the south side of the acropolis. The 
approach or dromos is 4.80 metres (15 ft. 9 in.) long by 1.90 metres 
(6 ft.) wide, and, like the dromos of one of the beehive tombs at 
Thoricus, is roofed by the side walls converging till they meet in a vault 
overheaiL The diameter of the beehive chamber is 3.20 metrw 
(10 ft. 6 in.), and its height 3.85 metres (13 feet). The masonry is 
Cyclopean, the walls being built of great blocks ^most unhewn ; the 
crevices are filled with small stones. Mr. Tsountas mclines to believe 
that the structure was not a tomb but a cistern (Miw^rai, p. 123). But 
on the other hand Mr. PhiUos has justly pointed out that the existence 
of the approach or dromet is strongly in favour of iu being a tomb 

*889, p. 192 xy.) 


See Wclcker, Tagtiudi, I. p. 112 J Gautit artkhtammH, 8 (1^3), p. 248 ly., 
with plate 42; Perrot et Chipi^ Hitt, dt VArt dams / Amtii}msti, 6. p. 417 if. 


(9) A great beehive tomb exists at Orchomenus in Boeotia. Like 
the Treasurj’ of Atreus at Mycenae it has been known since antiqui^, 
and was viewed with admiration by Pausanias. For an account of its 

remains see the note on ix. 38. 2. i 

(to) At Dimitti, about three miles to the west of Vmo m Thessaly, 
is another beehive tomb. It was excavated at the cost of the Greek 
Government in February and March 1886. A supplementary excava¬ 
tion was made in April. The dromtos or approai* is 13.30 metres 
(43 ft. 8 in.) long by 3.30 metres (10 ft. to in.) wide. ^.t its 
outer end it was blocked up with a wall of rough masonry. The 
doorway of the tomb is 3.60 metres (i i ft. 9 in.) high. It was 
blocked up with a roughly construaed wall, which, however, did not 
reach half-way up the doorway. The beehive chamber measures 8.50 
metres (27 ft. 10 in.) in width by about 9 metres (30 
height, but the top has fidlen in. Its dimensions thus clo^y re^mbie 
those of the beehive tomb at Menidi, though they are slightly 
The style of the masonry » al«» similar, the walls being b^t 
irregular blocks of limestone without any binding material, while the 
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interstices ire carefully filled with smaller stones. The round slab 
which had formed the coping-stone of the dome was found in the middle 
of the chamber. 

In the dramas, to the right and left of the doorway, were found 
remains of bones and ashes, with some fragments of pottery and scraps 
of gold leal As some of the bones are not human, they are probably 
the remains of sacrifices offered to the dead. The floor of the beehive 
chamber was covered with a layer of ashes about 3 inches deep, in 
which were found remains of the dead and of their ornaments. Some 
of the bones found in the tomb, including a comparatively well-preserved 
skull, had plainly not been subjected to the action of fire. Hones of 
animals oIm came to light in the chamber. Among the objects found 
in the tomb were many small ornaments of gold, tncltlding about sixty 
rosettes and a gold ring ; a great many beads and other sntall ornaments 
of glass-paste, including some small tablets decorated with representa¬ 
tions of the nautilus and the purple-shell; some snudi objects made of 
bone ; five broiue arrow-beads, some of them broken ; a signet-stone of 
lapis-lazuli perforated and retaining in the bole a thin write; at>d twenty 
r^ shells of the sca-stuil called Conus. The potsherds fouiKl in the 
interior of the tomb are either plain or adorned only writh broad bands. 

See MitiktiL d. asxk. Just, in Aiken, 9 (1884), p. 99 sgg .; id., 11 
(1886), pp. 435-443; id., 12 (1887), pp. 136-138; Perrot et Chipiex, 
Hist, d* I'Art dasu t'Amtiguiti, 6. p. 448 sg. 

(11) In the island of Cephollenia, at the small village of Afasansiuta, 
a little to the wrest of the Venetian castle of St. George, there are the 
remains of a beehive tomb. The upper part of the dome is destroyed, 
and the wall is standing to a height of cmly about 5 feet. The circular 
chamber seems to have measured about 16 feet in diameter. Not far 
from this beehive tomb, a little to the south-east of the village, there 
are other Mycenaean tombs ; they are of irregularly quadrangular shape, 
with passages leading to them; both tombs and passages are hewn 
out of the ruck. See Mitikeii. d artk. Inst, in Atken, 11 (1886), p. 
456; Berliner pkilolog. Wockesuckrift, 7 (1887), p. 867 sg.-, P. 
Wolters, ‘ Mykenische Graber in Kephallenia,' MiUkeit. d. ank. Isut. in 
Aiken, 19 (1894), pp. 486-490. 

Thuv including the eight beehive tombs at Mycenae, nineteen tombs 
of this sort are at present (May, 1895) known to exist in Greece. 
Future excavations may bring to light many more. Indeed, already Mr. 
Tsountas is reported to have discos-ered in 1894 about twenty br^ive 
tombs of the Myce na ea n age in the island of Amorgos; they contained 
vases and figurines of terra-cotta, also lance-heads (Atkemaeum, 34th 
November 1894, p. 72a)- And at Erganos in Crete Prof. Halbherr in 
1894 excavated three beehive tombs of the Mycenaean age; one of them, 
which is perfectly preserved, contained six bodies and several Mycenaean 
vases (American Journal of Arckaeology, 9 (1894), p. 541). But 
detailed accounts of these discoveries are not yet to hancl, aial we 
cannot even say whether these tombs in Amorgos and Crete are built 
of masonry (like all the other beehive tombs enumerated above) or 
merely hewn out of the rock (like a few which will be mentioned 
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immediatelyX N® doubt, however, a^hes to one whi^ was 
discm-cred a jfood many j-ears ago at Kcnch in the Crimea. It is com¬ 
pletely buried in a mound called the Golden Mount In plan and con¬ 
struction it resembles the beehive tombs of Greece, consisting of a 
circular vaulted chamber with the usual approach or dromos. The 
circular vault is built of courses of stones projeaing one above the other 
in corbels, as they are called. Nothing was found in the tomb. See 
AntiqtdUs dm Bosphort OmaUrittL, Atlas, plate A a, with the Text, voL 
I pp. cxxv, cxxviL - 

Besides the beehive tombs which are built of masonry and buned 
under a mound or hillock, there have been found a few tombs of the 
Mycenaean age which resemble the preceding ones in shape and plan, 
but differ from them in that they are not built but hewn out of the 
living rock. A tomb of this Utter type has been discovered in Crrte. 
It is situated on the side of a hill in the territory of the ancient 
Gortyna, to the east of the modem village of Amtja Meisanhca. It 
consists of a circular chamber, of the usual beehive shape, approached 
by a boriiontal passage or dromos, the whole hewn out of the^ rock. 
The dromos if S metres (l6 ft. 5 in.) long, but so low that it can 
only be traversed on hands and feet; iu entrance was barred by a 
Slone walL In the beehive chamber were found three small ossuaries 
or sarcophaguses of terra-cotta, the Urgcst of which was not more 
3 feet long. At the date of their discovery they seem to have 
contained some crumbling fragments of boni^ That thw tomb is of 
the Myceiurean period is proved by the discovery in it of painted 
vases of the kind called stirrup - vases, which are peculiar to 
Mycenaean pottery (see above, p. 112 Jy.) The sarcophaguses are 
also painted with patterns in the Mycenaean style. See Perrot 

et Chipiei, HisUdrt de PArt dans PAnliquiU, 6. p. 453 A 
simiUr tomb was discovered by the French at Delphi in 1893 or 
1894. It consists of a beehive chamber approached by a short passage 
or dromos, the whole being hewn out of the soft tuU in the mountain- 
iide. In the tomb were found a dagger, knife, raror, and brooch, aU 
of bronie ; an idol of a t)!* found at Mycenae and Tiryns ; and pottery 
decorated with lines, drcles, and geometrical patterns. One at least 
of the vases was characteristically Myce^e^ being a stirrup-v^ 
adorned with two octopuses painted on its sides. See Th. Homolle, 
in Gaxtti* dts B^ssr-ArU, la {1894), P- 443 - Further, two Mycet^ 
tombs of the same type (f./. of the beehive shape, but h^ out of the 
rock, not built) were discovered by the Americans near the Heraeum in 


1894. See below, p. 178. 

But besides these beehive tombs, whether built or hewn out of the 
rock, two other sets of sepulchres have been found in 
deserve mention here, because their contents prove them to belong to 


the Mycenaean age. ..... 

(l) On the north-eastern slope of Palatmdt, the imposing rock 

which forms the citadel of Nauplia, near the gateway of the fort^ 
some prehUtoric tombs were excavated in 1878, 1879. ‘*80. ^e 

tombs are hewn out of the tufa rock, and each of them consists of a 
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auadrangular chamber with a long narrow approach or drt>mo. The 
are from 4 to 7 metre* (.3 to 23 feet) lo^ 
^dTe chlbcm ^ 2 to 3 metres (6^ to to feet)^uar^ Tim 
entrances to the chambers were closed with masonry. The height of 
AiThambers does not exceed lo feet The roofr are more or 
convex, but of an mdeterminate shape, hire the roof of a cat’e. In the 
floor of some of the tomb* are cut quadrangular shallow depresao^ 
i"ch werclearly graves, since bones mixed with Myc^-n ^r^ 
have been found ra them. These graves were covered by slabs, of 
which some pieces exist A distinctive feature of these tomb* are the 
niche* which are cut in the walls either of the sepuk^ chaniber or of 
the dromos; these niches were closed either with *Ute or with a wi^ 
of stones, and were found to contain bones mixed with fra^nts 

and of terra-cotta statuettes. The objects found in the tombs 
are in general poor and of little value, which goes with the smallness 
Md pUinness of the tomb* to show that only people of the poor« 
class were buried in them. Among the objects found in them are 
Liny fragments of vases, which however would seem to have ^ 
3 and of indifl-erent wortaianship; terracotta sutuettes, includmg 
sLdl figures of cow* such as have been found at Tiryn^ Mjeenae. 
and in tL lowest strata on the Acropolu at Athens ; piece* of i 

^e gold ornaments; and beads and tablets of glas*-pa*te, teth blue 
and white. This is not much, but it is enough to proie that the tombs 
Wong to the Mycenaean age. In two at least of the tornbs «re 

of sheeo or goals, the remnants of sacrifices oflered to the dead. 

_ . H G. Lolling, ‘ Ansgrabungen am Palamidi, Milthetl. a. 

^rck. Imt. in Athcn, 5 (« 88 o). pp. 143-163; Schliemann, PP- 

82, 120, 124, 164, 176; Perrot et Chipiex, Hist de TArt dans 


rAntiquiU, 6. pp. 397 - 4 ® >• j c .1. t. 

In 1802 thirty-one more tombs were excavated for the Greek 

Archaeological Society by .Mr. Staes in the same place, the north-eastern 
slope of Palamidi. In plan and disposition the tombs resemble those 
de^ribed above. Almost all of them contained more than two skeletons, 
Uid either at fuU length or in a sitting posture, as the exigencies of 
space required. In one tomb the bones of a horse were found beside 
tbMe of a man. Of the objects brought to light in these tombs the 
majority were of terra-cotta, especially vases, of which about twenty-five 
were found entire. On each of the handles 0/ one of the vases there is 
engraved a character resembling an H, which may be alphabetic : for 
in the same year (1892) two vases were found at Mycenae with 
characters (five or six character* on the one and three on the other) 
inscribed on their handles; these characters resemble in form symbols of 
the Cypriote syllabary (llpaiiTufa r^s*892* P- 57 )- 
Besides vases and pouherds a great many rude clay figurines of 
women, eight figurines of animals, and one representing a chariot were 
found by Mr. Staes in the tombs. Other objects discovered by him 
were a bronie spear-head, a bronie brooch, a bronze mirror ; six gold 
rosettes and two rings of gidd leaf; two necklaces of bone and glass- 
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paste, in the middle of one of which were two engraved gems with 
representations of animals like some found at Mycenae; and a vasc^ of 
red and white marble of graceful shape and good wMkmanship. See 
UpaxTiMi •Era.p.'av, 1892, pp. S2-54 : Bu/Mti lU Corr. 

17 (1893). P- >98- . .. u . f 

(a) The village of Sfia/a lies about nine miles to the east ol 

Athens, on the further side of Mount Hymettus. Here in DecOTber 
1876 a nx:k.cut tomb was discovered in a small hill close to the village. 
In the following year it was completely excavated for the Creek 
Archaeological Society by Mr. Stamatalds, who discovered a second 
smaller tomb, also hewn in the rock, a little to the west of the 6rst. 
The larger tomb consists of three quadran^lar chambers united by 
two short passages and entered by an inclined road 74 
which, like the chambers themselves, is hewn out of the rock. The 
outermost of the three chambers is the largest; it measures ao feet in 
length by 15 feet in breadth and 16} feet in height. The other two 
chambers are about la feet square and as many high. In all three 
chambers the roof slopes down from the middle on either side, like the 
roof of a house. The door of the outermost chamber was blocked 
with a wall, which did not reach up to the lintel In each of the three 
chambers was found a human skeleton together with a quantity of 
ashes and charcoal; and in the smaller tomb a skeleton of a man was 
also found along with the skeleton of a large animal, perhaps a stag. 
The tombs appear to have been rifled, but a large quantity of small 
articles was found in the larger tomb and the passage or tifvmos leading 
to it: in the dromot alone more than 1300 articles were found, without 
counting potsherds. These articles are of gold, glass-paste, ivory, bronie. 
Stone, and pottery. The gold found is in very small and thin leatis, 
which were either used to case other articles (especially ornaments 
of glass-paste) or worked up into small ornaments to be employed 
as pendants or to be attached to something else. Especially numerous 
are the articles of glass-paste and of ivory. The objects of glass-paste 
are most numerous of all They have all been cast in moulds j no 
fewer than eighty of them have been turned out of Ae same mould. 
The paste is generally of a whitish tinge; less often it is bright blue. 
A gr^ many, perhaps even all of these pastes, had been coated with 
gold leaf. They are in the shape either of small ublets adorned with 
reliefs or of pendants, beads, and other toilet articles. Many of them 
are perforated. The toblets form the largest class; more than 450 
them have been found adorned with leaves and flowers ; and a g^t 
many are decorated with marine creatures, such as sheUs, dolphms, 
and, above all, the tentacles of a nautilus or some such animal Four 
moulds have furnished more than aoo pieces decorated with tent^es 
alone. Another mould has furnished sixteen tablets adorned with a 
sphinx, who is represented in Oriental style seated on her hind^juartcre 
with the head of a woman (?) and the body of a lion, her wings extended 
and her tail elevated. Next in number to the articles of glass-^ste 
are the articles of ivory, the most interesting of which are the ablets 
decorated with carx ed reliefs. These reliefo represent sometunes leaves 
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(more than i 6 o such tablets have been found) and sometimes animals, 
among which marine creatures, such as shells and nautiluses, appear 
oftencst. On two tablcu the combat of a lion with a bull is repre¬ 
sented ; a sphinx figures on twelve more. The only human head in 
ivory found in the tomb represents in profile the head of a man wiring 
a mitre or conical helmet; but others (Prof Milchhbfcr and Dr. 
Schuchhardt) take his headgear to be a wig. A similar head, 
also of ivory, has been found at Mycenae (see above, p. 1 3 1 ^ The 
articles of bronre found at Spaia are comparatively few ; they mchide, 
however, thirty-three arrow-heads and some pieces of quadrangular 
plates (^orated at the ends. Among the potsherds (for no single 
vase was found entire) are remains of five stirrup-vases, one of which is 
adorned in iu whole circumference with a bond of large fishes painted 
in brownish red. Another of the stirrup-vases is painted in geometric^ 
patterns. These vases alone would suffice to prove that the tomb in 
which they were found belongs to the Mycenaean phase of civilisation. 
Amongst the other objects found at Sp,Ua may be mentioned more 
than 500 fragments of obsidian, most of them cut in the shape of 
triangular prisms, and about fifty boars' teeth perforated as if for 
suspension. Moreover, many fragments of imitation boar’s teeth, made of 
gUi^pastc and perforated as if for suspension, were also found at Spala. 

While these graves at SfnUa are of the Mycenaean period, they 
.ore probably later th.tn the royal graves on the acropolis of Mycenae. 
One proof of this is that, whereas the arrow-heads found in the graves 
at Spain are of bronre, those found in the royal graves at Mycenae are 
of obsidian; it was only in the upper layers of soil at Mycenae that 
Dr. Schlicmann found some bronre arrow-heads. 


See Milchhufcr, in MitHuil. J. cmk. Imt. in Atktn, 2 (1877), pp, 82-8^ 



(1577V pDu __ 

iSi*U,m 1(1878). pp- 185-228; .SchKcnuinn, Mftttuu, pp. 
et CUpiei, Hiii. <U PAri dam VAntuiuiil, 6. pp. 4« J-414 t Dui 
fit Untmiquu d. la Crt€t fnprt, t. pp. 59-ft4- 


pp. xli-xiviii; I’orot 
umoot et Ciiaplain, 


(3) In 1894 the Swedish archaeologist Mr. S. Wide excavated a 
barrow at .A.phidna in Attica (see voL 2, p. 163). Twelve graves of the 
Mycenaean era were found in it. They conuined a number of charred 
skeletons, vases of the Mycenaean style resembling those discos'ered at 
Thoricus, a golden nccklMe and golden earrings (found lying beside 
the skull of a woman's skeleton), bracelets, and two copper finger-rings. 
One of the skeletons was of gigantic sire. See Berluur pkHolog. 
Wochetuckrifi, 15 December, 1894, p. 1628; Classical Reintte, 9 
(1895), p- 93 - According to a later account, however, the pottery 
discovert in these graves was not Myce n a e a n , though Mycenaean 
pottery was found on the citadel. See Btrlintr pkilolog. H’ockensckri/i, 
25 May 189s, p. 699. 

Thus it appears that at a very early period a dvilisation of the 
.Mycenaean type was diffused over the whole eastern coast of continental 
Greece, since remains of it have been found in Laconia ( Arkina, 
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Kampoi), Argolis (Tiryns, Mycenae, the Heraeum, Nauplia), Attica 
(Tboricus, Aphidna, Athens, Spa/a, Menidi, Eleusis), Boeotia (Orcho- 
menus), and Thessaly near Volo). To these remains must be 

added the massive ruins of a great fortress built in the Tiiynthlan and 
Mycenaean style, which occupy the island of Coulai in the Copaic 
LjJce; here excavations conducted by French archaeologists in 1893 
brought to light the remains of a large building which appears to have 
been a palace of the Tirynthian style. See note on ix. 24. 1. It 
seems probable that future excavations will reveal the existence of 
M)’cenaean remains at many other places on the Greek mainland. 

The type of civilisation to which the epithet Mycenaean is now 
applied as a general designation was not, however, confined to the 
mainland of Greece; remains of a similar, if not identical, civilisation 
have been discovered in abundance eastward over the Greek 
islands of the southern Aegean as well as on the larger islands of Crete, 
Rhodes, and Cyprus. And the excavations of Schliemann and Dbrpfeld 
have revealed the same type of civilisation at Ilissarlik, the ancient 
Troy. The remains of “the second or burnt dty" at Troy represent 
the oldest stage in the evolution of the Mycenaean civilisation; they 
include the ruins of a palace built on the some plan as the palaces of 
Tiryns and Mycenae, and golden jewellery adorned with the spirals 
and rosettes which arc characteristic of Mycenaean gold-work. The 
pottery is mostly hand-made, and is adorned, either with incised lines 
and points sometimes filled in with white chalk, or with rude repre¬ 
sentations of the human face incised or modelled in the clay. See 
Schuchhardt, Srklitmannt AusgrakiMgen,* p. 60 igq. ; Busoll, GnecM. 
GestUckU? I. pp. 39-44 ; Dumont et Chaplain, cA^migues de la 
Grict proprt, t. p. 3 tgg.\ Peirot et Cbipiez, Hitt, dt PArt dans 
PAntiquiN, 6. p. 176 sgg. But the excavations of 1890 and 1895 go 
to show that the ruins in the sixth l^xr at Hissarlik (counting from 
the bottom) are those of a citadel of the best Myxcnacan period, for 
Mycenaean pottery, including some entire stirrup-vases, were found in 
this layer. Dr. Ddrpfeld conjecturally dates this sixth citadel between 
1500 and 1000 B.C; while the citadel of the second or burnt dty he 
would assign to the second half of the third millennium B.C (2500-2000 
HC.) Sec W. Ddrpfeld, TrvjOy 1893 (Leiprig, 1894), pp. 2, 5, to sgg., 
56 sgg., 86 sq. A stage of the Mycenaean dvilisation somewhat more 
advanc^ than that of the second or burnt city at Troy is attested by 
the remains found in the islands of the southern Aegean, such os Paros, 
Naxos, los, Amorgos, Melos, Thera, and Tberasia. In these islands a 
number of small graves have been excavated, which contained bronze 
weapons (spear • heads, daggers, axes), pottery (mostly with indsed 
patterns), marble vases, and marble statuettes of the rudest sort, 
generally representing a naked woman with her hands crossed on her 
breast Amongst the ponery found in these graves some vessels 
resemble in form and decoration those found in the second dty at Troy, 
but they mark an advance upon the Trojan pottery in the use of the 
potter’s wheel and the decoration by means of dull pigments, which are 
laid on in linear patterns. In fact these vases form the transition to 
VOU III L 
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the doll-painted ware of Mycenae. Indeed vases of the later lustroos- 
painted sort and of the characteristic Mycenaean shape known as stirrap- 
vases (see above, p. 112 sq,) have been discovered in soiro of the later 
gras'es in the islands. Bronze swords havx been found in the islands, 
but not, so far as is known, in the graves; one of them, found in Thera, 
is decorated with inlaid golden axes in the Mycenaean style. See J. T. 
Bent, ‘ Researches among the Cyclades,’ Journal of Hellenic Studies, 

5 (1884), pp. 42-58; F. Diiminler, ‘ Mittheilungen von den griech. 
Inseln,’ MittAeil. d. asxk. Inst, in Atken, 11 (1886), pp. 15-46; Busolt, 
Grieck. Gesckickte,' i. pp. 48-50 I Perrot et Chipiei, Histoire de PArl 
dans VAntiquitl, 6. pp. 470-472; Tsountas, Mvic^vai, pp. 202-212. 
Particularly interesting and important are the relics of the Mycenaean 
civilisation which have been discovered in the islands of Thera and 
Therasia, buried under the volcanic matter of an eruption which 
geologists believe to have happened about 2000 B.C Here under a 
layer of pumice-stone ejerted by the volcano were brought to light 
walls of houses, which are carefully coated with stucco and painted 
with stripes and floral decorations in colours like those of Tiryns (see 
below, p. 227 sq.) The pottery is mostly made on the wheel and is 
closely akin to the oldest Mycenaean ware. See Dumont et Chaplain, 
Les e/ramiques de la Uric* profire, i. pp. 19-421 with pU I and ii.; 
Busolt, Grieck. Gesckickte,* i. p. 50; Perrot ct Chipiez, Histoire de 
I'Art dans PAnEquitl, 6. pp. 135 - 154 ; H. S. Washington, *On the 
possibility of assigning a date to the Santorini s-ases,’ American Journal 
of Arckaeology, 9 (1894), pp. 504-520 (Mr. Washington maintains t^t 
the date of the eruption in Thera cannot be definitely fixed on geological 
evidence). In Aegina some well-preserved remaiiu of houses of the 
Mycenaean period have recently been found, together with much pottery, 
uiKlcr the soil which supported the so<alled temple of Aphrodite near the 
capital of the island (Mittkeil. d. arck. Inst, in Atken, 19 (1894), p. 533). 

The great island of Crete, though it has hitherto been little explore^ 
is said to swarm with relics of the Mycenaean age. In the course of 
a six weeks' search in 1894 Mr. A. J. Evans discovered two prehistoric 
cities and “ relics and remains which throw some entirely new lights on 
the art and religion of the Mycenaean peoples” (Atkenaeum, 23 June, 
1894, p. 82). In particular the ruitu of a Myceruiean city at Goulas, 
a few miles from the sea, on the eastern side of the province of 
Mirabello, are described by Mr. Evans as stupendous. “ Wall rises 
within wall, terrace above terrace, and within the walls, built of the 
same massive blocks of local limestone in rudely horizontal tiers, the 
lower part of the walls of the houses and buildings are (izV) still 
traceable throughout. The site had been observed by Spratt, ^t so 
incompletely was it known that 1 discovered here a second and higher 
acropolis with remains of primitive buildings on the summit, one 
containing, besides a fore-court, a chamber with antae recalling the 
ground-plan of more than one megaron of the sixth or Mycenaean 
stratum of Hissarlik. The whole site abounds with primev^ relics, 
stone vessels of early ‘Aegean type,'bronze weapons and Mycenaean 
gems. ... In the mass of remains existing above ground, the ruins 
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of GomIos exceed those of any prehistoric site, either of Greece or 
Italy, and there cannot be a doubt that we arc here in presence of one 
of the principal centres of the Mycenaean world " (Journal of Hellenic 
Studies, 14 (1894), p. 277). We have seen (p. 141) that in the 
district of Gortyna a beehite tomb, cut in the rock, was found to 
contain pottery of the most characteristic Mycenaean style, and that 
at Erganos three beehive tombs of the Mycenaean period have been 
discovered (above, p. 140). At Kurtes, near Phaestus and tiortyna, 
there is a very ancient necropolis in which Prof. Halbherr in 1894 
excavated some graves containing Mycenaean pottery of the latest 
period (American Joum. of Arch. 9 (1894), p. S4i)- Remains 
of Mycenaean cities have also been found by Mr. L. Mariani at 

MaralAokepAala and AnavlocMos (Classical Reiritvo, 9 (1895), p. 

187 sq.) On the site of Cnosus, one of the chief cities of ancient 
Crete, some ruins of an edifice have been excavated which in style 
and date appears to have approached very closely to the palace at 

Tiryns. In it were found earthenware vases wUch in shape and 

decoration agree for the most part exactly with the pottery discovered 
at Troy, Mycenae, Tiryns, Nauplia, Sfa/a, and other seats of My¬ 
cenaean civilisation. Amongst them was a stirrup-vase. In Crete, 
too, have been found many engraved gems of the Mycenaean type ; 
indeed they are still worn by the Cretan women as amulets. See £. 
Fabricius, ‘ Fiindc der mykcnaischen Epoche in Knossos,' Mittkeil. 
d. asxk. Iftst. in A/Aen, it {1886}, pp. 135-149; A. Milchhofer, I?ie 
Anfange der Kustsf in Crieekenland, p. 125 sgg. ; G. Busolt, CriecA. 
GescAicAte* l. p. 50 ry.; Perrot ct Chipie*, Hist, de PArt dans I'Anti- 
guitl, 6. pp. 455-462 ; Dumont et Chaplain, Les c/ramigues de la Grlc* 
proprt, I. pp. 64-66; A. J. Evans, in Joum. Hellen. Stud. 14 (1894), 
p. 276 sgg .; Amer. Joum. of ArcA. to (1895), *00 W* I HlAen- 

iteum, 22 June, 1895, p. 812 ry. 

Rhodes also shared in the Mycenaean civilisation. In 1868, 1870, 
and 1871 the English Vice-Consul, Mr. A. Biliotti, opened at lalysus 
a large number of rock-cut tombs resembling in their arrangement the 
rock<ut tombs at Mycenae, Nauplia, and Sfata. The contents of 
these tombs, now in the British Museum, ore thoroughly Mycenaean 
in character. They include painted pottery; ornaments of gold, silver 
and bronze; bronze swords, di^yjers, arrow-heads, and sp^-heads; 
engraved gems; and many ornaments of blue glass made in moulds. 
The pottery is of the lustrous-painted Mycenaean type, decorated with 
bands, spirals, and marine creatures, particularly the cuttle-fish and 
murex shell It is later than the pottery of Thera, but contemporary 
apparently with that found at Sfata and with the later pottery of 
Mycenae; it includes specimens of the characteristic Mycenaean 
stinup-vasc. The broiue swords arc also later in style than those 
found in the royal graves on the acropolis of Mycenae. See Dumont 
et Chaplain, Les ceramigues d* la Grice fropre, i. pp. 43 ' 4 ^i • 

Busolt, GriecA. GescAscAte* i. p. 47 >g-t Perrot et Chipicz, Histoire de 
PArt dans PAntiquitI, 6. pp. 463-465 i A. S. Murray, Handbook of 
Greek ArcAaeolon, p. 21 sgg. 
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Lastly, in very early, thoagh not the earliest, graves of CypnM 
pottery of the Mycenaean sort has been found The vases are mostly 
^ the later Mycenaean type. Stimip-vases arc espeaally common; 
the>- are decorated mostly with simple bands, but sometimes wim 
seaweed patterns. Potsherds of the older Mycenaean sort, painted 
with broad spirals, have been Immd in the necropolis of Ttamkas near 
Marom. But all the Mycenaean pottery found in Cyprus appears to 
have been imported, since the cUy differs from that of the native 
Cyprian pottery. It is very remarkable that even the stirmp-vases 
seem to have been imported at a time when the Phoenicians had not 
yet settled in the island. This gives us some idea of the antiquity 
of the Mycenaean dnlisation. In later times the Mycenaean ware, in¬ 
cluding the stirrup-vases, were copied by the Cyprian pMters. ^ F. 
Diimmler, * Mittheilungen von den griech. Inscln,' SUttktil. d. arch. Inst, 
in AtJun, 11 (1886), pp. 309-162, especially pp. 234 25s 

Critek. Gesekichit* t. pp. 44-47 1 et Chipicr, Htslart de PAri 

dans PAntiqniU, 6. pp. 465-467. ...... 

It remains to ask, what was the date of the Mycenaean avilisation? 
where did it arise? and to what race did the Mycenaean people 

belong? ...... o 

(i) IMiat was Ike daJe of the Mycauuan avtlualtoH f Soon after 

Schlicmann's discovery of the royal graves on the acropolis of Mycenae, 
a distinguished German archaeologist, the late L. Siephani of St. 
Petersburg, put forward a theory that the gravtis were those of 
barbarians who had im-aded Greece in the third or fourth century of 
our era, and that the treasures found in the grates ^re part of the 
booty which these supposed invaders had collected in the course of 
their ravtqjes {Comfte Remiu (St. Petersburg), 1877, p. 31 sqq.) This 
view was completely refuted by Prof. Percy Gardner {^Journal of 
MelUnU Studies, 1 (1880), pp. 94 -io6)l The single fact that over 
the ruins of the palaces at Mycenae and Tiryns have been found the 
remains of two Doric temples built not later than the sixth century 
B.C suffices to prove that the sixth century B.C. is the latest possible 
date for the end of the Mycenaean civilisation at these places. On the 
other hand its beginning goes back to a very much earlier date, since, 
as we have seen, Mycenaean remains have been found in Thera and 
Therasia buried under volcanic matter which geologists believe to have 
been thrown out about 2000 B.C But the best clue to the date of the 
Mycenaean civilisation is furnished by its relations with Egypt For 
on the one hand Egyptian objects have been found on Mycenaean sites, 
and on the other hand Mycenaean objects and representations of them 
have been found in Egypt Thus at Mycenae two fragmenu of 
Egyptian porcelain have been found, each be.-iring the cartouche of 
king AmenopWs III., who reigned in Egypt about 1440 to 1400 H.C ; 
one of them was discovered in a tomb in the lower city, the other in 
a bouse of the Mycenaean period on the acropolis. Further, a scarab 
bearing the name of Ti, the wife of Amcnophis III., was found in 
another house on the acropolis of Mycenae; and in one of the 
Mycenaean tombs at lalysus in Rhodes a scarab of Amenophts III. 
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himself was discovered. On the other hand, in Egypt a fresco in the 
tomb of Ramescs III. (about 1200 RC.) contains a represenution of five 
of the characteristic Mycenaean vases known as stirrup-vases or false- 
necked amphoras; they are decorated with three bands each, the two 
rones between the bands being filled with interlacing lines and inter¬ 
spersed points. Further, wall-paintings in three Theban tombs of about 
the time of Thothmes III. (1600 B.C.) hatx been supposed to represent 
Mycenaean vases ; but in this case the resemblance seems much more 
doubtful, the vases depicted being apparently not the characteristic 
stirrup-^-ases {iee ArtkaologiscMer Anxeigrr, 1892, p. 13 sg.) But actual 
Mycenaean vases, not mere pictures of them, have been discovered in 
Egypt Thus at Gurob Mr. Flinders Petrie found five Mycenaean stirrup- 
vases decorated with iron-glare bands; he assigiu them to the reign of 
Amenophis III. (lllakun, Kakun and Gurob, p. 16 r)g.; Kahun, Gurob 
nnd Hitwara, p. 42 r^.) Further, in a tomb at Kahun, which Mr. 
Petrie dates about 1100 RC, he found a vase of Mycenaean type, 
though not a stirrup-vase; it is of a fine light-brown paste, with a red 
iron-glare pattern. Still more recently, in exca^-ating at Tel-el-Amama, 
Mr. Petrie has lighted upon a large quantity of Mycenaean potsherds, 
which he dates between 1400 and 1340 RC TTiese facts seem to 
prove that from the midiUe of the fifteenth century onward to about 
1 too RC Egypt stood in commercial relations with Mycenae or at all 
events with lands in which the .Mycenaean type of civilisation pretailed. 
It is to be observed, however, that the Mycenaean pottery found at 
Gurob and Kahun, being of the glared or lustrous sort, represents the 
later and more advanced pottery of Mycenae rather than the earlier and 
more primitive (see above, p. 111 sgg.) From this it follows that we 
ought to date the foundation of Mycenae considerably earlier than the 
middle of the fifteenth century RC. ; probably the city existed at least 
in the sixteenth century B.C Mr. Flinders Petrie considers that many 
of the products of Mycenaean art are derived from EgyTXian models of 
1600 or 1500 B.C (Journal of fhlUuic Studies, 12 (1891), p. 202). 
On the whole we shall hardly err in assuming that the artistic and 
commercial activity of Mycenae began not later than 1600 RC and 
lasted till somewhere about 1100 B.C That it must have stretched 
over a considerable period of time is proved by the monuments of 
M>-cenae itself, in particular by the royal graves. For the wide 
difference in construction between the shaft graves of the aOTpolis and 
the beehive tombs of the lower city points to the conclusion that the 
kings who were buried in them belonged to two separate dynasties. 
The number of kings buried in the shaft graves has not been exactly 
determined ; there would seem to have been at least five or six. And 
as each of the beehive tombs was probably the sepulchre of a king, 
and eight such tombs hare been up to the present time discovered at 
Mycenae, it will follow that at least thirteen or fourteen kings reigned 
at Mycenae. 

(2) Where did the Mycesuuan ehnlisatiom originate t Tliat the 
Mycenaean civilisation was deeply influenced and partly moulded by 
the ancient civilisations of the East, porticnlariy by those of Egypt and 
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Syria, is admitted on all hands. We have seen that E^ptian products 
have been found in Mycenae, and Mycenaean products in Egypt But 
in addition to this some branches of the native Mjxenaean art were 
clearly derived from Egypt; the native craftsmen worked up<m 
Egyptian models This is conspicuously the case with the inlaid 
dagger-blades, especially the one on which cats are represented hunting 
ducks among lotus or papyrus plants. As these plants are Egyptian 
and the cat seems not to have been known to the west of Egypt until 
historical times, it is certain that this scene on the dagger-blade was 
derived from Egypt. We have seen (p. 114) that the same subject is 
depicted in Egyptum wall-paintings. Moreover, a dagger similarly 
inlaid with a gold pattern on a middle strip of black metal has been 
found in Egypt with the mummy of Queen Aah-hotep; it is believed 
to date from before 1600 B.C. Further, the pattern cd tlie elaborately 
carved roof of the beehive tomb at Orchomenus (see note on ix. 38. 3 ) 
dosely resembles the patterns painted on some Egyptian roofs. The spiral 
ornament itself^ so characteristic of Mycenaean art, is believed by Mr, 
A. J. Evans to have been copied fiom Egyptian scarabs of the twelfth 
dynasty, iiutead of having been, as is commonly supposed, imitated from 
native metahwork (Journal of Htllenic Studies, 14(1894), p. 326 sqq.) 
Again, the sphinxes which appear on Mycenaean jewellery are ultimately 
derived from Egypt, and so perhaps was the art of glass-making, of 
which so many specimens liave been found in the later Mycenaean 
graves, as for example in the tombs at Spata. The numerous articles 
of Kory fovmd in Mycenaean graves, and the ostrich egg discovered in 
one of the shaft graves at Myeeitae, also point to African and probably 
Egyptian induence. Yet connoisseurs seem to be agreed that, in 
spite of the close relation of Mycenaean art to Egyptian art, the former 
is not a product of Egypt. Thus Prof. Keisch says that “ any one 
who is at all familiar with both styles of art, can with ease and certainty 
distinguish My cena ea n from Egyptian products.” Prof. Percy Gardner 
says: “ Notwithstanding this dose relation to Egyptian art, the 
masterpieces of Mycenae have much in them which is non-Egyptian, 
and which seems to mark a native style of art. There is a freedom 
from convention and a vigour about them which is unmistakable" 
(New Clusters in Greek History, p, 73 ry.) And even of the inlaid 
daggers, which are hdd especially to reflect the art of Egypt, Mr. 
Flinders Petrie says: “ The work of the inlaid daggers has long been 
recognised os Inspired from Egypt; but we must note that it is native 
work and not merely an imported artide. The attitudes of the figures 
and of the lions, and the form of the cat, are such as no Egyptian 
would ever have executed. To make such things in Greece implies a 
far higher culture, and a more intimate intercourse with Egypt, than 
merely to import (Journal of Hellem'c Studies, 12 (1891), p. 

203). Again, the Semitic influence of Syria may he traced in the 
golden figurines of Aphrodite (Astarte) with her doves, and the little 
golden models of temples with doves perched on them, which were 
found in the royal graves on the acropolis at Mycenae. And to the 
same influence may be ascribed the gri^s and perhaps the palm-trees 
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and lions of Mycenaean an; though in regard to the palms and lions 
it is to be remembered that the Myretiaeans may have found them 
nearer home than in Syria. As to lions see vi. 5. 4 note ; as to palms 
see ix. 19. 8 note. Again, the heraldic device of the lions rampant 
over the gateway at Mycenae has been heJd to be borrowed from 
Phrygia (see above, p. 103 sq.\ and a Phiygian origin has also been 
attributed by Dr. Adler to the b«hive tombs (Preface to Schliemann’s 
Tiryns, p. xlvi.) Tbc device of the Uons rampant has undoubtedly its 
counterparts in Phrygia, but it is too common to allow us to use it 
with confidence as a proof of Phrygian influence at Mycenae. It may 
be traced bock to the art of Cappadocia and Babylon (P. Gardner, 
Nfw CkapUrs in Grttk History, p. 81). And there is no sufficient 
evidence that the principle of the beehive tomb was derived from 
Phrygix No beehive tomb has been as yet discovered in Phrygia or 
indeed in any pan of Asia. The nearest analogies, perhaps, are some 
tombs in Ca^ (W. R. Paton, in Journal of HtUenic Studies, 8 (1887), 
pp. 67 sj^ 79 s^f. ; Perrot et Chipiez, Histoire de PArt dans I'Antiquitl, 
5. p. 317 ry.) i but even these dificr from the beehive tombs and cannot 
have furnished the models for them, since they are uf much later date 
tlian the Mycenaean age. 

On the other hand, the characteristic Mycenaean pottery, with its 
decoration drawn from the observation of marine plants and animals, 
has no analogy in Oriental art, and is to all appearance an independent 
product of the Mycenaean people. 

Thus on the whole, though individual elements in Mycenaean art 
may be traced to Oriental prototypes, we are not justified in placing the 
original home of the Mycenaean civilisation in any region but that in 
which alone examples of all its characteristic products have been 
found; that region consists of the coasts and islands washed by the 
southern Aegean. Rhodes is excluded because its Mycenaean remains, 
so far as we know at present, oil belong to the period of full develop¬ 
ment, not to that of birth and growth. Thera, though it presents ns 
with a very ancient phase of Mycenaean art, is too small to have 
originated the movement Besides its development was cut short at 
a very eariy stage by the great catastrophe which has helped to 
preserve the evidence of the civilisation which it destroyed. It would 
seem, therefore, that the birthplace of the Mycenaean civilisation was 
either Aigolis or Crete. Argolis possesses by fiir the most numerous, 
most imposing, and most splendid rdics of the Mycenaean age with which 
we are at present accurately acquainted. Crete on the other hand has been 
little explored, but what little we know of it tends to prove that it teems 
with Mycenaean remains. Moreover in the traditions of M'mos we have 
evidence, apparently trustworthy, of a great Cretan kingdom which, at 
a time previous to the Trojan war and hence to the period of Mycenae's 
greatest splendour under Agamemnon, dominated the sea, conquered 
and levied tribute from parts of the Greek mainland, and extended its 
influence as far as Sicily. The existence at this early date of a great 
maritime power in Crete, which by its central position between Greece 
and the empires of the East was well fitted to receive and amalgamate 
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the chaiacteristics of both, is jnst what is needed to ex]dain the rise 
and wide diflfhsion of a type of civilisation like the Mycenaean in which 
Oriental influences seem to be assimilated and transmuted by a viijoroui 
and independent nationality endowed with a keen sense of its own for 
art. The spade will prob^y (me day decide the questitm of priority 
between Aigolis and Crete, but in the meantime the probalnlity appears 
to be that the Mycenaean dvilisatioo rose in Crete and spread from it 
as a centre, and that it was not until the Cretan power was on the 
wane that the palmy days of Tiryns and Mycenae began. 

Of the rich harvest that awaits the archaeologist in Crete Mr. A. J. 
Evans brought home in 1894 a flrst-fruit in the shape of evidence 
that the people of the Mycenaean age in Crete possessed a system 
of writing long before the time when the Phoenician alphabet was first 
introduc^ into Greece. Most of the symbols which he interprets 
as writing are engraved on the flurets of certain small three-sided and 
four.sided stemes, and arc arranged in groups (m what seem to be fixed 
principles. The stones, most of which have been found in Crete, though 
several have been found elsewhere, are perforated through their axis, 
and Mr. Evans believes that they were used ns seals like the 
Babylonian cylinders. The extremely early date of these engtated 
stones is inferred from their having been found apparently in tombs 
at Phaestus along with Egyptian scarabs of the twelfth dynasty and 
a painted vase like the vases of Thera. Hence Mr. Evans woold 
Hate these tombs roughly between 3500 and 1800 B.C Two at least 
of these engraved stones were found at Cnosni, the ancient capital of 
hboos, and here, too, on the gypsum blocks of a prehistoric building, 
which from the pcKtery found in it appears to have belonged to the best 
period of Mycenaean art, are carved symbols of the same sort as those 
cm the faceted stones. Similar symbols occur on potsherds found at 
Kahun and Gnrob in Egypt by Mr. Flinders Petrie, who assigns the 
deposits in which they were discovered to the twelfth dynasty. This 
date, it will be observed, tallies with the date at which, cm independent 
grounds, Mr. Esons would place the engraved stones found at Phaestus. 
The writing on these various materials is of tvro sorts: one is pictographic, 
the other is linear and quasi-alphabctic. The pictogiaphic is the older 
of the two, and though it survived into Mycenaean times, it can be 
traced far back into the third millennium &C To all appearance it was 
es-olved in Crete itself by an aboriginal race, which did not belong to 
the Greek stock. This race was probably the people whom the ancients 
called the Eteocretes or ‘true Cretans.* Their principal dtf was 
Praesus, and near it has been found a remarkable inscription, which, 
though written in archaic Greek characters, is in an unknown language. 
This unknown language was probably the speech of the Eteocretes, and 
hence of the people who originated the two systems of writing in 
question, the pictographic and the linear; and the fact of the inscription 
being in Greek characters seems to prove that the old language 
continued to be spoken even after the aboriginal race had come in 
contact writh the Greeks and had exchanged its own system of writing 
for the Greek alphabet. Though it may hare bem modified by 
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Egyptian influences, the Cretan pictographic writing is not a mere 
copy of Egyptian hieroglyphs. Mr. Evans r^jartU it os probably akin 
to the st>-<^led Hittite hieroglyphs of Asia Minor or Northern Syria, 
and as pcihaps shading off into them by intermediate phases. Yet as 
a written system it would seem to have been confined chiefly, if not 
exclusively, to Crete, though a signet engraved with these pictographic 
characters has been found at Sparta. The linear system of writing, on 
the other hand, had a (ar wider range; for specimens of it have been 
found in Peloponnese (at Mycenae and Nauplia), in Attica (at Mtnidi), 
in Siphnos, and on the early potsherds of Kahun and Gorob in Egypt. 
This linear writing is certainly connected with the pictographic, and may 
perhaps have been evolved out of it. In character it is probably 
alphabetic or at all events syllabic It partially agrees with the 
Cypriote and Asiatic syllabaries, and shows many striking resemblances 
to Semitic letters. See Mr. Evans's letter in the AtheHoeum, 23 
June, 1894, p. 81 3 tf., and his paper ‘ Primitive pictographs and a prae- 
Phoenician script from Crete and the Peloponnese,' Journal of HtUenu 
Studitt, 14 (1894), pp. 370-372. Thus it would seem that the My¬ 
cenaean drilisation flaurished in Crete at the end of the third and the 
b^inning of the second millennium This, too, is about the date to 
which, on other grounds, we must assign the remains of early .Mycenaean 
type in the “ second city " at Troy, since these remains are more archaic 
than the Mycenaean remains of Thera, which was destroyed by the 
eruption of about 3000 ac. In this connexion it is worthy of note that 
Teucer, the legendary founder of the oldest city in the Troad, is said to 
have b^ a Cretan (Tretres, SekoL on Lycophron, 1301). Such tradi¬ 
tions ore not to be lightly set aside. For the progress of archaeological 
diBCO\'ery tends more and more to show that Greek traditions, which 
not so long ago it was the fashion to pooh-pooh, test on a solid basis 
of historical fiict. 

(3) To xukai raet did tke kfyeemuan ftoplt Mongt We have 
seen a certain amount of evidence (pp. 142, 153 sq.') that both in Crete 
and on the mainland of Greece the people of the Mycenaean age 
possessed the art of writing. If this evidence should prove not to be 
fiillacious, and we should succeed in reading the Mycenaean inscriptions, 
we shall know what language they spoke, and shall thus possess a clue, 
not of course on infitUible one, to their nationality. In the meantime 
we most seek to determine their racial affinities by other tests. 

When the royal graves were discovered by Dr. Schliemann on 
the acropolis of Myeenae, archaeologists were at first so much struck 
by the Oriental affinities and the barbaric splendour and profusion of 
the ornaments lavished on the dead, that they were inclined to 
attribute them to an eastern and semi-barbarous race. Professor U. 
Kbhler accordingly propounded a theory that the graves were those of 
Carian settlers in Greece {AfittkaL d. arck. Inst, in Atkm, 3 (1878), 
pp. 1-13), and this view was adopted and reinforced with fresh argu¬ 
ments by Professors DUmmler and Studnircka (‘ Die Herkunft der 
mykenischen Cultur,' Mitthril. d. artk. Inst, in A then, I 3 (1887), pp. 
1-24). The grouncU on which it rests are chiefly these. The Carians 
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are said on the authority of Aristotle (died by Strabo, viiL p. 374) to 
have occupied Epidaurus and Hciroion; in the lime of Minos they 
held the islands of the Aegean, and were a powerful seafaring people 
(Herodotus, i. 17 1 ). Wltcn the Athenians opened the gra\-es and 
removed the dead from the island of Delos in the fifth century B.t, 
more than half of the dead were recognised as Carians by the foshion 
of the weapons which were buried with them (Thucydides, i. 8 ). 
Moreover, one of the two dtadels at Megara was called Caria after the 
legendao- Car (Paus. L 40. 6; cp. L 39. 5 sy.) ! double axe, 

which occurs as an ornament on some of the Mycenaean jewellery, was 
a symbol of the Carian Zeus (Preller, Gritik. i. p. 14 ti 

note 2). But this theory of the Carian origin of the Mycenaean 
civilisation has not been confirmed by subsequent research and is now 
generally abandoned. It has been pointed out that the Mycenaean 
civilisation extended over a far wider area than that which is said to 
have been occupied by the Carians, and that in Caria itself no archi¬ 
tecture or sculpture of the Mycenaean typ* is known to exist. 

At the date when the Homeric poems, the earliest literary record 
of the Greek race, were composed, somewhere about 1000 B.C. or not 
very long after it, we find from the poems that the whole region which 
had been the seat of the Mycenaean civilisation was occupied by a 
Greek race, the Achaeans, whose civilisation closely resembled in many 
respects that of the Mycenaean age, and whose principal cities 
(including Orchomenus, Mycenae, Tiryns, and Amyclae) were just 
those which have been found to contain the most striking relics of 
Mycenaean art. From this it is a reasonable inference that the 
Achaeans were the people who reared the imposing fortifications, 
palaces, and tombs of these cities, and created the Mycenaean art, 
and that the differences between the Achaean civilisation, as revealed 
to us by Homer, and the Mycenaean civilisation, as exhibited in the 
monuments, are to be explained by the somewhat later date of the 
poems, which on this view portray a later and perhaps decadent phase 
of the Mycenaean age, having been possibly composed at a time when 
the old civilisation was either being slowly worsted in conflict with a 
younger and more vigorous rival, or had actually been extinguished in 
its native home and survivxd only in popular tradition and the lays of 
minstrels as the hiding memory of a golden age in the past. 

Among the resemblances which can be traced between the Homeric 
and Mycenaean civilisation may be mentioned the fortification of 
the cities, the plan and disposition of the palaces, and the rich and 
elaborate metal-work; in particular the scenes inlaid in diverse metals 
on the shield of Achilles (//. xviiL 478 ryg.) tally remarkably with the 
scenes, similarly inwrought, on the dagger-blades found at Mycenae. 
Further, a comparison of the defensive armour used in the Mycenaean 
and Homeric age respectively appears to show that the two were closely 
alike, if not identical (see W. Reichel, CMer die homeriuhe Waffen, 
Wien, 1894). Again, in the Homeric poems Mycenae is still “the 
golden city” (/7. viL 180, xL 46; Od. uL 304), and the treasures of 
Orchomenus are tanked with those of Egyptian lltebes {II. ix. 381 sq.) 
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On the other hand, among the real or apparent differences which 
have been noted between the M>-cenaean and the Homeric modes of 
life the most striking are as follows. First, in Homeric times iron was 
in use, at least for certain implements, whereas the Mycenaeans were 
essentially in the Dranze Age, a very little iron only having been found 
in some of the later, and none at all in the oldest, graves at Mycenae. 
Second, in the Homeric age the dead were burnt; in the Mycenaean 
age they were bnried. Third, the Homeric women wore garments 
ihstened with brooches, whereas the Mycenaeans would seem to have 
worn sewn garments almost universally, since very few brooches have 
been (bond in their houses and graves. 

But even these differences between the Mycenaeans and the Homeric 
Greeks have turned out, with increased knowledge and more careful 
research, to be less than was at first supposed. For, first, in the 
Homeric poems iron plays a very subordinate part; we hear of iron 
axes, knives, and arrow-heads, but most of the weapons and implements 
mentioned in the poems are of bronze; in fiict while iron is men¬ 
tioned in the IlieuI and Od/suy only fifty-eight times, bronze is 
mentioned no less than three hundred and fifty-nine times. See F. B. 
Jevons, ‘Iron in WamcT' Journal of HelUnie Studirs, 13 (1893-3), pp. 
35-31. Thus it would seem that the Homeric Greeks lived at a very 
early period of the iron age, when bronze was still the metal in 
commonest use (cp. Pausanias, iii. 3. 8); and nearly the same thing 
can be said of the Mycenaeans, for though bronze was the metal of 
which they commonly made their weapons and some of their domestic 
utensils, they were not wholly unacquainted with iron, as the occurrence 
of a lew iron rings in some of the graves of the lower city at Mycenae 
has sufficed to demonstrate. In short, all the difference in this respect 
between the Homeric and the Mycenaean age is that in the former 
iron was in somewhat more general use than in the latter, a fact which 
confirms the conclusion, reached by other methods, that the Homeric 
poems are of later date than the remains of M>xenaean art .as a whole. 

Second, though the Homeric Greeks burnt their dead and the 
Mycenaeans buried them, yet even m Homer there are traces of a 
custom of embalming corpses instead of burning them ( 77 . vii 85, 
xvi 465, 674; Helbig, Das komtrisch* Epos,* p. 54); and the 
belief of the later Greeks touching the bones of some of their 
ancient heroes, as Orestes and Theseus (Herodotus, L 68 ; Plutarch, 
Tktstus, 36), seems to show that they had a lingering tradition of a 
time when their forefathers buried their dead. Moreover, when an 
ancient Greek cemetery was excavated in 1891 to the north-east of the 
Oipylum at Athens, it was found that in all the oldest graves, with a 
single exception, the dead were buried and not burnt; the date of 
these oldest graves seems to be the eight or seventh century B-C. See 
A. Bruckner, in Jakrbuck d, arch, hutituts, 7 (1893), Archiiologischer 
Anzeiger, p, 19 zyy.; A. Briicker und E. Pemicc, ‘Ein attischer 
FriedhoC’ MittJuil. d. arch. Inst, in Athen, 18 (1893)1 P- 73 m- 

Third, though brooches were not found in the ^dest graves at 
Mycenae, namely the shaft graves on the acropolis, one was fiiund in 
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a house on the acropolis and a few were found m tte of the 

lower city. This proses that at some period of t^ir ^rory the 
Mycenaeans at least occasionaUy wore garments fastwed with brooc^ 
instead of sewed garments, and that therefore no such sharp distmctioo 
can be drawn between the Homeric and the Mycenaean costae m 
romc archaeologists, especially Prof. Studniicka, were formerly disposed 

to endenee thus far tends strongly to show 

that there was no sudden and violent breach between the Mycenaean 
and Homeric civdisation, but that the latter was merely the natural 
continuation and outgrowth, perhaps in a somewhat degenerate shape, 
of the former. The continoity of the history of Greek ait the 
Mycenaean epoch down to the classical age is confirmed by thoro 
features of classical Greek architecture which seem to be direcUy 
descended from corresponding features in Mycenaean architect!^ 
Thus the fundamental paru of a Greek templ^ namely the sacred 
chamber or <ella and the portico leading into it, seem to be a wpy 
of the hall and portico of the palaces of the Mycenaean age, such as 
have been found at Troy, Tiryns, and Mycenae. The pand portid 
or propylacum at Tiryns {see below, p. 22a) is identical in plan with 
the similar portals which the Greeks of the classical age erected as 
entrances to th«r greatest sanctuaries, for example, the Acropolis at 
Athens and the precinct of Demctcr at Elcusis (see voL 2. pp. 349 
505 tq.) Again, the Doric column seenu to be derived from the 
Mycenaean column, so for as the latter is known to os from the half- 
columns of the tomb of Qyuemnestra (above, p. 127) and from an rrory 
model of a column fluted in the Doric wray. Lastly, the sloping gable- 
roofe of Creek temples, so diflenmt from the flat roofii which prevail m 
the hot climates of Asia and Northern Africa, had their counterparts in 


the sloping roo 6 of the Mycenaean houses 5 for that the Mycenaeans 
built their houses with gable-roofs may be inferred with certainty both 
from the similar roofs of the rock-cut tombs at Mycenae (above, p. 130) 
and from two sepulchral urns of the Mycenaean period, found in Crete, 
which are fashioned in the shape of tiny houses with gable-roofs. 

The semi-Oricntal style of the Mycenaean civilisation b no serious 
objection to the view that the people who evolved and spread that 
civilisation were of the Greek stock. For Greece after all Is at the 
gateway of the East, and the Homeric Greeks themselves would seem 
to have been under the influence of the Orient to an extent which the 
ordinary reader of Homer hardly realises. •* If the modern reader,” 
says Prof. Helbig (Dot homtriteJu Epos^ P- 43 5 ■V*) “were suddenly 
transported by magic into the hall of an Ionian king m which an Homeric 
minstrel were in the act of trolling out a new lay, the artificial style and 


the gay and varied colours which would everywhere meet his eye might 
well make him feel as if he were not in a Greek ass em bly, hut in 
Nineveh at the court of Sennacherib or in the palace of King Hiram at 
Tyre.” 

The catastrophe which put an end to the Myxenaean civilisation in 
Greece would seem to have been the Dorian invasion, which, according 
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to the traditional Creek chronology, befell about the middle of the 
twelfth century B.C (Busolt, Cricck. Cfsckichif,'^ I. p. 259 ry.) lhat 
the end of Mycenae and Tiryns was sudden and violent is proted by 
the concluM\e evidence which shows that the palaces were destroyed 
by fire and that, once desiro>-ed, they were never rebuilL The date, 
too, of the Dorian invasion, so &r as we can determine it, harmonises 
well with this s-iew; for the Egyptian evidence of the existence of My¬ 
cenae comes down to about the time of the Dorian invasion, and there 
significantly stops. The cessation also of the characteristic MyccMcan 
pottery about the same date poinu to the same concluNon. It is not 
indeed to be supposed that the Dorians swept over Greece in one 
unbroken wave of conquest. The tide of invasion probably ebbed and 
flowed; raids were met and repelled, but were followed by incursions 
of fresh swarms of invaders, the new-comers steadily gaining ground, 
encroaching on and enveloping the ancient M)Tenacan kingdoms til 4 
the last barrier giving way before them, the capitals themselves were 
stormed, their treasures plundered, and the palaces given to the flames. 
The conflict between civilisation and barbarism, the slow decline of the 
former and the gradual triumph of the latter, may have lasted many 
years. It is thus that many, if not most, permanent conquests have 
been effected. It was thus that the Saxons step by step ousted the 
Britons, and the Danes obtained a footing in England ; it was thus 
that the Turks strangled the B)'iantine empire. Evenu like the fall 
of Constantinople and the expulsion of the Moors from Granada are 
only the last scenes in tragedies which have been acting for centuries. 

To attribute, with some writers, the creation instead of the destruc¬ 
tion of the .Mycenaean civilisation to the Dorians is preposterous, since 
the Dorian immigration did not take place till the twelfth century B.C., 
while the Mycenaean civilisation is known from Egyptian evidence to 
have existed from the middle of the fifteenth century B.C. at least But 
this attribution involves other than chronological difficulties. The 
typical Dorians were the Spartans, and no greater contrast can well 
be conceived than that between the luxurious, semi-Orienlal avnlisation 
of Mycenae and the stern simplicity of Sparta. On the one side we 
see imposing fortifications, stalely tombs, luxurious baths, magnificent 
palaces, their walls gay with bright frescoes or glittermg with burnuhed 
bronze, their halls crowded with a profusion of precious objects of art 
and luxury, wrought by native craftsmen or brought by merchanu 
from the bazaars of Egypt and Assyria; and in the midst of all a 
sultan, Uden with golden jewellery, listening to mmstreb singing the 
tale of Troy or the wanderings of Ulysses. On the other side we see 
an open unfortified city with insignificant buildings, where ^ and 
poetry never flourished, where gold and silver were bann^ and where 
even the kings prided themselves on the mealiness of their attiro 
(Plutarch, Agtsilaui, 36: Cornelius Nepos, Ag<stlams, 8). ine 
Dorians, if we may judge of them by the purest specimens of the 
breed, were just as incapable of creatmg the art of Mycenae as the 
Turks were of building the Parthenon and St. Sophia. 

Of the Greeks who were rendered homeless by the Dorian invasion 
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most fled to Asia. There, on the beautiful island-studded coast, under 
the soft Ionian sky, a new Greece arose which, in its splendid dties, its 
busy marts, its solemn fanes, combined Greek subtlety and refinement 
with much of Asiatic pomp and luxury. By this long and brilliant 
after-glow of the Mycenaean civilisation in Asia we may judge, as it 
has been well said, what its meridian splendour had been in Europe. 


On the M)xcnsean art and civilitation, its character, date, affinities, etc, see 
U- Kohler, * Ueber die /cit und den Ursprui^der Gralsuilagcn in Mykcne end 
^ta,’ Mitihat. d. arch, hut, in Atium, 3 (1878), pp. 1-13 j F. Lenonnanl, in 
Gaae/U Arckftbjp^, $ («879). PP- t97'»9 : C. T. Newton, Amm ew Arf ami 
(London, t88o), pp. 346 303; P. Gardner, *Stephani on the tombs 
St Yljnaae,'Jmmal ^HtUenit Slmiitt, I {18S0), pp. 94-106 ; U., Hem CkeMert 
tn Greek Hutcry (Loodon, 1893), pp. 55-153 ; A. Furtwangici und G. Losch^ 
Mykentuke PkvN (Berlin, 18S6), lotrodactuo; F. Atller, 1‘rcfiKe to .Schlienuum's 
Tirym (London, 1886), pp. v-tUi; DOntmler and Sttnlniicka, • Die llerknnft 



Jeamal ef Hellem ^utL 13 (t^t). pp. 199-305; Schacbbaidt, SeUumamu 
AtugnUmegtn* pp. 368-389; Cecil Torr, in CJassuaJ Eeview, 6 {1S92), pp. 137. 
131; Cedi Smith, ' Eprpt snd Mycenaean antiquities,' i*. pp. 463-466; Stein- 
dorffi * Aeg)'pten und die mykenuebe Kultur,’/aAr^4 d. ar/kiei. Intt 7 (itei) 
Arcbixdogucber Anzeiger, pp. 11-16; M. CoUignon, Huteire de U LJftuA 
Cnceae, 1. pp. 59.64; H. Bnum, GHeekiuke Kumstgeukicku, 1 (Munchen. 
•893). pp. t-^; c. Bniott, Grieek. Geukiekte? 1. pp. 3-136; EA Mem 
Getek. d. Attertkuau,3 (Stuttgiit, 1893), (i 81-84; Tsounlas. Mucirai (Athens! 
•893k pp. t7*‘*fi4» E. Keiich, ‘Die roykenitebe Frsge,’ yerkaadhutgeH der az. 
kjriammlHHf^iek. JPkile^ (^png. ,894), pp, 97.,„ . p,^, ^ Chipio, 

^ ^ PP- 983-JOIO; a. J. Evsns. ‘Primit^ 

^togrspto a^ a prae-Phoentcun script from Crete snd the rdopociiiese.* 
Jcmmal ^ HelUau Studui, 14 (1894), pp. 370-372. 


Mr. Tsountas, the distinguished Greek archaeologist who has done 
much to advance our knowledge of Mycenaean art, has endeavoured 
from a study of Mycenaean architecture to arrive at some conclusion 
as to the ongmal home of the Mycenaean people before they migrated 
into Greece His specnlations are so ingenious and interesting that 
they desen-e a brief notice here. 

He points out that in the beehiit tombs we probably possess 
models of the primitive dweflings of the Mycenaean people FoVwhen 
men believe, as the Mycenacans appaxenUy did, that the dead live in 
the grave a shadowy life which is the reflexion of the life they led on 
e^h, they naturally make their tombs like their houses, and place m 
them the tools, weapons, and ornaments which the deponed hLi used 
m lift Now It seems clear that houses of the beehive p.mem, bmlt 
into the side of a hUlock or covered over with a mound of earth are 
mwt suitable to a country where the wimers are long and cold.’and 
where consequenUy people construct their houses underground for the 
sake ^ warath and shelter. Such houses have been n^ and are itiU 
used by p^iure races in many parts of the world. In the Bronxe 
A^ to which the Mycenaean people essentially belonged, the rude 
tnbes of northern Europe appear to have constructed both their houses 
and their tombs m this fashion (sec Sir J. Lubbock, Prekittoric Timet ^ 
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pp. 56 sqq., 113 sqq^ It is therefore a legitimate inference that the 
-Mycenaean people, before they migrated into the sunnier climate of 
Greece, inhabited a Weak northern country, where they dwelt in round 
huts dug out in the sides of hills or covered over with earth, stones, and 
branches. Other evidence, such as the remains of prehistoric villages 
in the valley of the Po, and sepulchral urns shaped like round huts, 
which were found under a layer of volcanic matter at Albano in 1817, 
confirms the view that while the ancestors of the Greeks and Latins 
bved together in some part of central Europe, they made their houses of 
a circular shape. See Lubbock, o/. dt. p. 54 sq ,; W. Helbig Die 
Itaiiker in der Potbene (Uipiig, 1879); Journal of Pkilohn, is 
(1886), pp. 145-148. ^ 

But the shaft gravM on the acropolis at Mycenae differ so totally 
in plan from the beehire tombs that »x can hardly suppose them to 
ha%x been constructed by the same people. Now on the acropolis at 
Mycenae, as we have ^ (p. 122), remains hare been found of two- 
storied bouses, in which the inhabitants appear to hare lived in 
the upper story and to have used the ground story either as a store- 
room or merely as a place in which to deposit rubbish. Houses of this 
type, raised above the ground, are naturally built by people who have 
previously been accustomed to erect their houses on raised platforms 
over marshes and lakes. The remains of prehistoric villages discovered 
within recent years in Swiucrland, Italy, Germany, and other countries 
prove that in the Stone and Bronze Ages people in many parts of Europe 
dwelt over lakes and marshes in huts built on wooden platforms, which 
were supported on piles (see Lubbock, Prekutorit Times* pp, 181-226; 
R. Munro, TAe Laie-Dweilings 0/Europe, London, 1890). Herodotus’ 
has graphically described (v. 16) one such village which existed in 
Paeonia down to the fifth century ac .VIr. Tsountas has accordingly 
conjectured that one branch of the .Mycenaean people, that perhaps 
which made the shaft graves, were originally lake-dwellers, inhabiting 
villages raised on piles over lakes and swamps. This conjecture is 
confirmed by the stone model of such a village which was found many 
years ago m .Melos, and is now in the Museum ax Munich. It repre¬ 
sents seven round huU forming three sides of a square ; on the fourth 
side there is a wall with a gateway and porch. The huts are decorated 
on the ouuide wfith the characteristic Mycenaean spirals. The platform 
on which they stand is supported by four pillars, which are represented 
as made of logs laid one upon the other. See Lubbock, op. dt. p. 5 5. 
As Melos is one of the Greek islands in which early Mycenaean 
remains have been found, it seems not improbable that in this model 
we hare a copy of a lake-village of the early .Mycenaean period- Lastly, 
Mr. Tsountas has pointed out that some of the most important cities of 
the Mycenaean age in Greece, as Orchomenus, Tiryns, and Amyclae, 
seem to have been originally surrounded by marshes, and that the 
Greeks had traditions of towns which had been swallowed up by the 
Copaic Lake (Strabo, ix. p. 413 ; Pausanias, ix. 24. 2). The remains 
of a great fortress of the Mycenaean era are still to be seen on the 
island of Goulas in the Copaic Lake (see note on ix. 24. i). Mr. Tsountas 
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sagK«sU that the choice of such sites was detennined by old habit, the 
people settling among marshes because their fathers had done so before 
them, although much stronger situations might have been found close 
at hand. 

Thus, according to Mr. Tsountas, there were two branches of the 
Mycenaean people; one dwelt in underground huts, the other in pile- 
villages built on lakes and marshes ; the former he would identify with 
the Homeric Achacans, the latter with the Homeric Dnnai. He con¬ 
siders that the Minyans of Orchomenus, the Tirynthians, and the 
inhabitants of the Greek islands belonged to the lakedwcllcrs or Danai. 
Mycenae itself, on his theory, was founded by the lake-dwellers or Danai 
from Tiryns, who after occupying the coast and founding Tiryns gradu¬ 
ally spre^ inland, and whose kings, the first dynasty of Myxenae, were 
buried in the shaft graves on the acropolis. At a later time the 
Achaeans, moving southward from Corinth, made themselves masters 
of Mycenae, and their kings, forming the second dynasty, were buried 
in the beehive tombs. This theory he supports by the tradition that 
.Mycenae was founded by Perseus, king of Tiryns and son of Danae 
(Pans, il i6. 3 tq.\ that two generations of Perseus’s descendants 
reigned at Mycenae after him, and that thereupon a new arul mote 
powerful dynasty, that of the Pelopids, succeeded to the throne (Thucy¬ 
dides, i. 9; Apollodorus, ed. R. Wagner, p. 185 ; Strabo, viii. p. 377 ; 
Eusebius, Ckrenic. L voL I. p. 179 , ed. Schoene). He holds that 
the shaA graves on the acropolis are the graves of the older Perseid 
dynasty, and that the beehive tombs are the sepulchres of the later 
Pciopid dynasty. , 

Sec Tsountas, Mi'w^vai, pp. 193-199, 304 ry., 331-34$. 

16 . 6. a conduit called Feraea. The source of this conduit was 
probably the copious spring which rises in the glen about 400 yards 
east of the acropolis of Mycenae. Its water, which is still famous for 
its parity and salubrious properties, flows southward into the Ckavos 
ravine. In antiquity the water of the spring seems to have been 
brought in a conduit or aqueduct along the northern foot of the acropolis, 
where a ruined Turkish aqueduct may still be traced. On this northern 
slope of the acropolis there are some cuttings in the rock which may 
have belonged to the ancient aqueduct. At the north-west corner cd 
the acropolis there arc unmistakeable remaitu of an ancient aqueduct; 
but as the stones in which the water-channel is cut are great blocks of 
breccia which once formed part of the fortification-wall of the acropolis, 
it seems that the aqueduct was not made until after the forttess hod 
been dismantled. There is no evidence that the water was ever brought 
within the walls of the citadel It is true that there is a deep rock-cut 
cistern in the ancient house which Dr. .Schliematm discovered immedi¬ 
ately to the south of the circle of graves on the acropolis; and a 
Cyclopean conduit leads down into it from the higher part of the 
acropolis-bill, but this conduit seems to have had no connexion with the 
Persea spring. It is possible, however, that it was this conduit, and 
not the one ouuide the north wall of the acropolis, which Pausanias 
observed and to which be gave the name of Persea. 
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But the gatTi»on of the acropolis were not wholly dependent for 
their water-supply on the cisterns within the walls and on tlw aqueduct 
at the northern foot of the hilL Outside the north trail of the fortress 
they had a secret reservoir, to which an underground passage gave 
access from within the walls of the acropolis. This reservoir and 
passage were discovered by Mr. Tsountas in 1889, and the present 
writer visited then) not long afterwards. The passage begins in the 
form of a vaulted gallery extending through the thickness of the north 
wall at a place between the north gate or postern and the north-west 
comer of the acropolis. It is then continu^ underground outside the 
walls, running first due north for a short way, then bending to the west, 
and afterwards to the north-east Its whole length outside the walls is 
about 40 yards. As the passage descends, there are 16 steps in the 
thickness of the wall, and 83 steps outside. The roof of the first part 
of the passage outside the wall has fallen in; but in the second pait, 
where the passage turns westward, the roof is mostly preserved. It is 
here formed by blocks laid horizontally on vertical side-walls. But in 
the last part of the passage, the part which runs north-east and is the 
longest and best preserved, the roof is formed by the inclination of the 
side-walls towards each other till they meet overhead, in the style of the 
galleries in the walls at Tiryns (see below, p. J19 sf.) At its end the 
passage is about 15 feet high and 4J feet wide. It terminates in a 
well, or rather in a cistern shaped like a well, about 3 feet wide and 
12 feet deep. Immediately over the cistern there is a hole in the roof^ 
to which a conduit, formed of earthenware water-pipes, leads under¬ 
ground from the north. This conduit is now preserved for a length 
of only about 11 yards, but it appears to have originally supplied the 
cistern with water from a small but perennial spring which rises about 
too yards north of the wall of the acropolis By means of this 
subterranean cistern and the underground passage leading to it the 
gamson of Mycenae could always, in case of siege, obtain a supply of 
water unknown to the enemy. The existing water-pipes which supplied 
the cistern are of Roman date, and the steps and walls in the last part 
of the passage arc coated with Roman cement. 

See Schlienunn, .Ujnmat, p 130/^.; Steffen, Ktuitm vtm Myitmai, Ttxt, 
p 14 ; Tioantos, in H^wrriicA 'KfxyulK. 'Erax^t for l88^ pp. l8-ao: 

itL, Mwqroi, pp 35-27; Ch. Belgw, Btitritgt atr A'fnmtmm drr grttri. Kuf- 
ptlgrahtr, p 1 $; ut, in Bertimr ykilfitg. WtduHukr^t, tl (1891), m 449- 
453; Schuchbarac. &klum<imm Ausgrahungtn^ p 167 zy. ; Perro* ct (^piez, 
Hititirt Je FArt Jam rAati^miU, 6 . pp 310-313. 

16 . 6. tmdergronnd bttildingi of Athens and his children, where 
their treasnres were kept By these * underground buildmgs * Pau- 
sanias must mean the beehive tombs, since he describes the beehive 
tomb at Orchomenus as a treasury (tx. 38. 3). We now know that 
these structures were tombs, not treasuries. See above, p. 126. 

16 . 6. There if a grave of Atrens etc. In this passage, which 
has been much discussed, Paosanias appears to mention eleven persons 
who were buried at Mycenae, namely .Atreus, Cassandra. Agamemnon, 
Eurymedon, Teledamuv Pelops, Electra, Medon, Strophius, Clytaetn- 
vou itl M 
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nestra, and Aegirthus. Bat «« cannot be quite sure of the number, 
since there is a lacuna in the tert. See Critical Note cm § 7 (voL i. 

P- 57 *)- £'"*0 assuming eleven to be the right number, we cannot be 

sure of the number of the graves, for Electra and her sons, Medon and 
Strophius, may have been buried in a single grave, like Teledamus and 
Pelops, and so too may Aegisthus and his paramour aytaemncstra. 

If we assume that this was so, then the number of the graves was 
seven, of which six were within, and one was without, the walls. But 
if Electra was buried in one grate, and her sons in another, and 
Aegisthus and Cl>-taemneslra were also laid in separate grate^ then 
the number of the graves was nine, of which seven were within, and 
two were without, the walls. 

A much-debated question is, WTjere cxactiy were these graves? 
which of the many tombs at Mycenae were pointed out to travellers in 
antiquity as the graves of Atreus, Agamemnon, and the other famous 
personages enumerated by Pausanias ? 

Even before his great discovery of the royal graves on the acropolis. 
Dr. Schliemann had always maintained that all the graves here 
mentioned by Pausanias, except those of Aegisthus and ayuemneitra, 
were on the acropolis, since in saying that Agamemnon and bis com¬ 
panions were buried within, and Aegisthus and Cljtaemnestra without, 
the walls, Pausanias can only be referring to the walls of the acropolis. 
Accordingly, when he discovered the shaft graves on the acropolis, 
just inside of the wall, Schliemann at once identiftcd them with the 
graves of Atreus, Agamemnon, etc, mentioned by Pausanias. This 
identification has been disputed, but there are stmg grounds for be¬ 
lieving it to be correct. The question turns mainly on the interpreta¬ 
tion of the word ‘wall’ (tcixos) in the present passage of Pausanias 
(I 7). That Ttixof in Greek writers generally, and in Pausanias 
invari.-ibly, means a fortification-wall is certain (cp. Ch. Belger, in 
Rtrlimr phitatag. Wocktnsikrifi, 12 .1892), p. 131 tq.)\ but here it 
might be applied either to the walls of the acropolis or to the walls of 
the lower city. That Pausanias here applied it to the massive ring- 
wall of the acropolis, which still exists, and not to the much slighter 
wail of the lower city which baa now nearly disappeared, seems to be 
proved by the fact that a few lines above (| $) he had spoken of the 
circuit-wall (r<pt/ 3 oXos) of Mycenae in a way which makes it indubitable 
that by the circuit-wall of Mycei»e he meant the wall of the acropolis. 
Elsewhere (vil 25. 6) he speaks of the walls (Ttixot) of Mycenae in 
terms which hardly leave room for doubt that there also he had in 
view the wall of the acropolis, not the wall of the lower city. The 
remains of the latter wall may very well have been nearly as ruinous 
and inconspicuous in his time as they are at presenL Thus it may be 
taken as nearly certain that Pausanias meant us to understand that the 
graves of Atreus, Agamemnon, etc., were writbin the acropolis. Now 
just within the wall of the acropolis Schliemann ibund graves which in 
respect of number tally either cxactiy or approximately with those 
enumerated by Tausanias, and which from the profusion and splendour 
of the jewellery they contained can only have been the tomte of the 
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royal fiunily of Nf ycenae. This coincidence is too i;reat to be accidental 
Tte inevitable condusion is that by the ^ves of Atreus, Agamemnon, 
etc, our author designated the graves discovered by Schliemaim on the 
acropolis. 

This, however, still leaves open the question whether or not Pan- 
sanias actually saw the burial-ground with its tombstones and the two 
circles of slabs which enclose it Some writers have held that in the 
tune of Pausanios (the second century A.D.) the whole bunal-ground 
must have been completely bidden under a deep layer of soil washed 
down from the higher terrace. This view was formerly held by Dr. 
Ch. Bciger {Ba'tragt tur Kennlniss dtr griecA. KupptlgraMr, p. 19), 
and has been accepted, seemingly on his authority, by Messrs. Perrot 
and Chipiex. But a more exact study of all the evidence has since led 
Dr. Bciger to the condusion that “the circle of graNes must have 
remained visible so long as the entrance to the acropolis was still 
through the Lions’ Gate. The gradual disappearance of both the 
graveyard and the gateway under an accumulation of soil must have 
gone on contemporaneously. But since the acropolis was inhabited, 
though probably only to a small extent, down to Roman times, we 
cannot shut our e>'«s to the possibility that Pausanias may still have 
seen the tombstones projecting from the soil " {Dit myktniscM Lokal- 
sagt (Berlin, 1893), p. 33). The stratum of soil, twelve to fourteen 
feet deep, which Schliemann found overlying the tombstones, may all 
have been accumulated in the sixteen centuries which ha%e elapsed 
between the age of Pausanias and our own. But even if when he 
visited .VI)xenae the gras-eyard had already disappeared beneath the 
soil, the memory of the number and position of the graves may well 
have been kept ali^e in the local tradition, and travellers may still 
have been shown the spot within the Lions’ Gate where the old kings of 
M)xenae lay buried. Scholars who lire mainly among books are apt 
to underestimate the persistency and strength of local tradition as it is 
handed down orally from generation to generation among the natives 
of a district. An instance of this persistency and fidelity of local 
tradition come to light some years ago in Norway. Near the head of 
the Sandefjord there is a mound which had been known for centuries as 
'the King’s Mound,' and tradition said that a king had been buried 
there with all bis treasures. The mound was excavated in 1880, and 
it proved to ha\e been indeed the grave of an old sea-king ; for a ship 
containing his bones was disco\’ered in it But the treasures had nearly 
disappeared, for the tomb had been rilled. See G. H. Boehmer, * Pre¬ 
historic naval architecture of the North of Europe,' Report of th* U^. 
National Museum {Smitksoman Institution) for 1891, p. 618 ryy. 

It has been suggested that Pausanias derived his knowledge of the 
graves neither from local tradition nor from personal observation, but 
^m the work of some earlier writer, such as Hellanictis, who lived 
in the fifth century R.C and wrote a work on Aigolis, and whom in 
fact Pausanias cites in this \-ery passage (§ 7). This is of course 
possible, but as wre possess only a few fragments of the wrritings of 
Hellanicus the theory is incapable of verification. It is also superfluous. 
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since, as has jiMt been shown, there is no reason why Pausanias should 
not have seen the tombstones for himself, or at least have had the 
situation of the graves pointed out to him. 

Dr. Belger has attempted to show that the local tradition which 
Pausanias has preserved, whether at first or at second hand, as to the 
number of the graves and the persons buried in them, arose from a 
comparison of the Homeric narrative with the tombstones which stood 
over the graves on the acropolis, the Homeric legend having been so 
manipulated as to fit the number of the tombstones and the character 
of the carving on them. But this theory', more ingenious than con¬ 
vincing, can hardly be held to have been made out 

It is hardly necessary to consider seriously the view, advocated by 
Dr. Schuchhardt and formerly at least by Prot Adler, that by the 
graves of Atreus, Agamemnon, etc., our author meant the beehive 
tombs in the lower city. For, as we have seen (p. i6i), Pausanias 
has already described these ^ificcs as underground treasuries, in 
ignorance of the feet that they were tombs. Besides, on this theory 
the wall inside of which were all except one or two of the royal graves 
must have been the wall of the lower city; and accordingly we should 
expect, if this theory were true, to find that all the be^ive tombs 
except one or two were within the city walls. But the reverse is the 
case. Three only of the beehive tombs are inside of the city walls, and 
all the rest (five in number) are outside of it- 

On iWi question of the grave* lee bchlienunn, -l/jvniar, pp 59 iff., 334 /yy.t 
Aillet, I’refiurc to Schlicnutnn’s Tirjm, p xxxii. lyy. j C. T. Newton, Estttyt tm 
Aft anti Arriataltgr, p 396 jyy.; Schuchhardt, ScUumamm AmgnUmmgtm,* 
fip 189-199; P. Gardner, AVte Chafttri in Gruk History, p 76 ryy. ; Ch. 
Belger, Btitrags tsar A'enntmts Jtr enttk. (Berlin, 1887), p 14 ryy. | 

iJ., in Btrlintr fkMog. Wocktnukrift, It (1891), pix 1160 jy/., 1189x7. ; »<£, 
in Btri. fhit. WotktnKkrift, 12 (1893), p 131 sf. ; td.,Du mjktmtckt LekaJsagt 
(Berlin, 1893) t Perrot et Chipic*, Hist, tk CArt <4uu rAtttiqniU, 6. pp 3S1-394 ; 
Tioiintai, MiM^rai, pp IS 3 ‘* 57 - 

16 . 6. The tomb of Cassandra is disputed etc. This implies 
that there was a tomb at Mycenae which was called Cassandra's tomb, 
though the people of Amyclac denied the c o rrec tn ess of this designation. 
At Amyclae there was a sanctuary of Alexandra, whom the Amyclaeans 
identified with Cassandra (iil 19. 6); but this sanctuary need not have 
been the tomb which the Amyc l a e a n s claimed to be that of Cassandra. 
It is possible that, as Prof. Keisch has suggested {ZeUukrifi /. die 
isterreick. Gyrnttaxien, 42 (1891), p 331), the tomb at Amyclae which 
was pointed out as Cassandra's grave was no other than the beehive 
tomb of Vapkio (see above, p 134 sqq.) Dr. Belger has denied this 
{Berliner philolog. WocMetuckrtft, 11 (1891), p 1189)1 But on in¬ 
sufficient grounds. 

16 . 6. Teled&mtu and Pelopa. Teledamns, son of Agamemnon 
and Cassandra, is mentioned by a scholiast on Homer {Od. xi. 430, cd. 
Dindorf). Otherwise these twins seem to be mention^ by no ancient 
writer except Pausanias. Cp. v. Wilamowitz-Mdllcndorf!^ Homeriseke 
Usttenuckungen, p. i $6 note 18 ; CK Belger, Die mykemsekt Loksiisage, 
P- 35 
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16 . 7. Aegisthna. The murder of Aegisthus by Otesies is 
depicted on red-figured vases. See C. Robert, Bild und Lied, pp. 
149-191. Prof. Robert holds that these representations may ^ 
traced to the influence of Pol>’gnotus. The scene does not appear on 
black-figured vases. 

17 . I. the Heraeum. The site of the Heraeum or sanctuary of Hera, 
the chief temple of Argolis and one of the oldest and most famous 
temples in Greece, was accidentally discovered in 1831 by Colonel 
(afterwards General) Gordon of Caimess, while he was out shooting, 
it had been sought in vain by former travellers. The site is a terraced 
hill (430 feet high), rising in a somewhat insulated position at the foot 
of a bare, steep mountain, one of the highest that bound the plain of 
Argolis on the east. This steep, arid mountain (1744 feet) is probably 
the Mt Euboea of Pausantas, as Captain Steffen held; indeed it bears 
the name Euboea in a slightly modernised form (Etida) to this day 
(see Steffen, Karten von Mykenai, ErlduUntder Text, p. 39). Com¬ 
monly, but less correctly, the ancient Euboea is identified not with the 
mountiun, but with the terraced hill at its foot, on which the sanauory 
stands. The place is distant about 35 Greek furlongs (somewhat 
under three miles) south-east of Mycenae in a straight line, so that 
Pausanias’s estimate of the distance (15 fitrlnngs) is much under the 
mark, and Strabo’s estimate of 10 furlongs (viiL p. 368) is still more 
so. The ancient road which led from .Mycenae to the Heraeum can 
be traced at intervals. It keeps well up on the steep mountain-side, 
crossing the beds of several torrents on Cyclopean bridges, the ruins of 
which can still be seen (Steffen, of. at. p. 9). The bare terraced hill 
on which the Heraeum stands is about three quarters of a mile to the 
cost of the road which leads from C/utriMti (the village near Mycenae) 
to Nauplia. It forms a rough triangle with its apex turned to the 
mountains and its base to the plain. On the north the hill is divided 
by a deep depression from the main mass of the mountain (Ml Euboea), 
and is enclosed on the north-west and south-east by two deep ravines, 
the Rez-ma tou fCastrvtt and the Glykia, in neither of which docs water 
flow except after rain. The ravine on the north-west is commonly 
identified with the Water of Freedom (EleuthcriumX and the ravine on 
the south-east with the Astcrion. But these identifications are perhaps 
incorrect (see the notes below, p. 179 sqq.) The higher ridge or rocky 
summit to the east, distant only some 300 }ards from the Heraeum and 
separated from it by the Glykia ravine, is no doubt the Ml Acraca of 
Pausanias (!( 3). Prosymna was the low ground beneath the sanctuary. 
The apex the triangular height on which the Heraeum stands is a 
rocky peak, below which the hill descends in two or rather three 
terraces to the plain. Each of the two upper terraces is about 55 yards 
square; a short slope intervenes between them; the difference of level 
between the two terraces is only some 40 fecL On the uppermost terrace 
stood the old temple which was burnt down in 433 B.C. (Thuc)'dides, iv. 
' 33 ): the new temple was built on the second or middle terrace. 

Excavations on the site of the Heraeum were made on a small scale 
by General Gordon in 1836, and on a larger scale in 1854 by Rangabd 
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and Bursian, who Uid bare some of the foundations of the second 
temple, determined to a certain extent iu plan, and discovered a great 
many fragments of marble sculptures. In 1892 more extCMive ^d 
systematic excavations were underuken by the American School w 
Classical Studies and have been successfully prosecuted in that and 
subsequent >-ear8 (189J-1895) under the direction of ProC Wal^tein. 
The result of their labours has been to uncover foundations both of the 
first and second temple and of several large buildings withm the sacied 
prednet, and also to bring to light a few fine pieces of sculpture and an 
immense quantity of archaic pottery, terra-cottas, bronzes, and other 
small objects. A full account of these interesting discoveries hM not 
yet (July, 1895) been published. The following brief description of 
the sanctuary is derived mainly from the preliminary reports of the 
Amencan excavators; but for some detmls, as yet unpublished, 1 am 
indebted to the courtesy of Prof. Waldstein. 

The uppermost terrace, on which the old temple stood, is bounded 
on the south side, toward the plain, by a retaining-wall some 54 metres 
(59 yards) long, built of huge irregularly shaped blocks of conglomerate 
heaped together in a rough Cyclopean style. TTte interstices were probaldy 
filled originally with small stones or clay, which have now disappeared. 
Three courses of these Cyclopean blocks are in general remaining. 
One triangular stone measures 1 1 feet on the sides, and is 4 or J 
feet thick; another is 18 feel long and 6 feet thick. This Cyclopean 
wall is a conspicuons object at some distance; its massive remains first 
drew Col. Gordon’s attention to the spot WTicn Bursian examtn^ the 
upper terrace in 1854, he ohserv^ projecting from the soil, the 
beginning and end of a long limestone wall, which probably inclosed 
the sacred precinct, but did not form part of the temple itself, since it 
began and ended on the edge of the terrace and was nearly as long as 
the reuining-walL On this upper terrace the American excavators 
cleared away all the top soil down to the early substructure, which 
measures about 45 metres (140 feet) in length by 35 metres (115 feet) 
in width. Two layers or platforms of hard black earth were found 
extending parallel to each other for a distance of 33 metres (108 feet), 
nearly to the western end of the terrace. The breadth of each platform 
is rather less than 4 metres (13 feet), and its depth from one to two 
inches; the space between the two platforms is 7 metres (23 fc *0 m 
width. Under each platform is a layer of dork red soil. In or near 
these platforms of black earth were found pieces of charred wood, flat 
bricks which showed plainly the action of fire, and masses of common 
stone which had evidently b^n split by the heat of a great conflagration. 
That we have here remains of the old temple which was burnt in 
423 R.C is obvious. It has been suggested that the two platforms of 
black earth mark the lines of the temple’s walls. We have good 
grounds for believing that in the old temple of Hera at 01 >-mpui the 
upper walls were built of unhumt (sun.dried) brick, and that the 
columns and superstructure were originally of wood (see note on v. 16. I )• 
Now if the old temple on the terrace were similarly constructed, the 
two black platforms may be the remains of the burnt columns and 
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roof, and the red layers beneath them may he all thm is left of 
brick walls. Howe^•er this may have been, the temple was not built 
entirely of wood and brick ; the lo*-er parts at l^t of the walls were o( 
stone. For in 1893 the Americans found a piece «>f an anoMt wall 
14.30 metres long by rather mote than a metre broa^ which had 
certainly belonged to the temple. To the west and south of the layers 
of black earth portions of a pavement constructed of irregular poly^nid 
slabs were unearthed ; they probably formed part of a pavement which 
completely surrounded the temple. At various points on the upper 
terrace fragments of pottery and of melted metal (iron and bronze) 
came to light; the pottery U mostly plair^ but some of it exhibits very 
archaic Mycenaean patterns. Further, in a sort of pocket or recess 
near the wxstern end of the terrace three basketfuls of potsherds (mwtly 
thick, heavy, and unpainted) were gathered, also some pieces of a 
lighter ware, and bits of melted iron, plates and rods of bronze, glass 
beads, smaller beads of bone, and a curious bronze goat. 

The second or middle terrace was also cnclos^ by a reUining-wall, 
of which portions can be seen at intervals. Unlike the rctaining-wall 
of the highest terrace, it is built of regular masonry, though of an 
inferior sort; but an angle towards Xauplia, seen by Fmlay in 1831, was 
of fine workmanship, and differed from all the remaining walls in con¬ 
sisting of two layers of large blocks, surmounted by a narrower courw. 
The newer temple stood exactly in the centre of this terrace, with lU 
narrow ends Czeing east-south-east and west-north-west. Nothing of it 
remains standing except foundations, which were excavated ^iti^ly by 
Bursian and Kangabd, and completely by the AmencM archa^ogi^ 
Even the steps and the stylobate of the temple have disappe^ All 
that remains is the broad outer foundation on which ste;» and colun^ 
rested, and the foundations for the walls of the «//<• and for the interior 
columns. The material of which they are built is a conwon co^- 
grained stone, one of the many sorts which archaeologists lump 
together under the vague name of/nror. The blocfa measure unifornily 
1.20 metre by .60 metre and .35 metre. The columns of the temple, 
as we see from their remains, were constructed of the same coarse 
stone • but the walU of the cr/Az were buUt of a whitish grey limestone, 
as blocks of them, found by Bursian and Rangabd, sufficed to prove. 

The outer foundation, which is preserved in itt entire extent, 
measures 39.60 metres in length by 19-94 metrw at the two nawow 
ends. It is from 3.50 to 3.60 metres broad, and is very carefully bi^t 
fnitenuLe c^rJ^ •helders and stretchers’ (blocfa laid ci^wi^ 
illid lengthwise respectively). The depth of the foundation var^ with 
the level of the underlying rock. On the north si^ where the r^ 
biL iust below the surface, the foundation consisu of only one or two 
Juries. At the west end. where the rock ^ away with the m^- 
nf ihe hilL the foundation deepens from two to eight courses, 

.tf, ih V. A™ric«.s .. U.. ^ 

^ ft to metres) without reachrog the lowest. 
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ramp leading up to the temple. The chief altar seems to ha\-e been 
at the north-east comer of the temple, for here Bursian and Kangabd 
found two square pa\-ements of black stone outside of but close to, the 
foundations; and on these pa\ements were discov-ered pouherds and 
bones of animals, as well as many fragments of sculpture. The tar^r 
of the two pavements was on the east, the smaller on the north side of 
the temple, but they met at the angle. 

The architectural fiagments which have been found prove that 
the temple was of the Doric order. In J831 Finlay found the shaft 
of a Doric column, 11 feet 6 inches in circumference, with twenty 
flutes; he described it as of limestone, coated with cement. Bursian 
and Rangabd found three fiiirly preserved drums of columns, all of /kwu 
stone; the diameter of the largest was 1.30 metre. They also 
discovered a fiagment of a smaller column of the same material, with 
twenty flutes; its diameter was .49 metre. A Doric capital, much 
damaged, was judged by Bursian to have belonged to this smaller 
column or to one of the same set. On the site of the temple the 
Americans found two drums and a single Doric capital, with twenty 
flutes. From the siw of the columns (i.oj metre in diameter at the 
neck, as determined by the existing capiul) and the dimensions of the 
foundations .Mr. Brownson thinks it probable that the temple was 
peripteral, that is, was surrounded by a colonnade, and that the columns 
at each of the narrow ends were six in number, while the number of 
the columns on each of the long sides was twelve. Bursian also had 
^eluded that the temple was probably peripteral and hexastyle. 
Other architectural fragments found by Bursian and RangabtS were 
a tnglj^ and many blocks of the gtistm, all of /tomr stone. Each 
block of the gnson had on lU lower side three rows of guttae, six guitae 
in each row. FinaUy, in excavating the great colonnade to the south of 
^e second temple in 1895 the Americans found masses of architectural 
fragmrmts of the temple littenng the floor of the colonnade; it would 
swm that the temple was throwm down by an earthquake, and that its 
^tiered pieces had rolled down the slope to the pUce where they were 
«^d. These architectuial fragments include drums and capitaU of 
»«8tnents of sculptures from the metopes, 
marble Ules, and pieces of the entablature (an architrave blodJ a 

entt^tu^ Here, too, were found two marble heads and two torioes 
which had probably belonged to the second temple. 

The temple ^ roofed with marble tiles, some of which were found 
by^i^ and Rangabd. These tiles were of three shapes: some bad 
rai^ edgM ( gutter-oles ’); others were roofshaped (‘ c^ring-tiles T ■ 

“K-lrnot hSwU o^r*On the’ 
xrma^or oirerha^mg extrnnity of the sloping pan of the roof were 
placed n^le hea^ of lions, whose open mouths served as water- 
spouts. Three at least of these marble lion-heads, as well as a ureat 
many ftagments of others, have been found at v^ious tim^ K 
^re of t^ sues, a la^er and a sttviUer; the larger no doubt 2n^ 
at longer intervals, perhaps only at the cornets. The marble blocks of 
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the sima between the lion’s heads were elegantly decorated with a 
pattern exquisitely cut in low relief. The pattern consists of two 
volutes meeting, with a floral decoration (palmette or modified lotus) 
rising their junction, and a bird perched on the volute between 
each pair of palmettes. The bird perhaps represents the cuckoo, the 
bird of Hera. Other architectural decorations discovered by the earlier 
excavators were painted antefixes of terracotta; one of them, found by 
Finlay, was painted to imitate the uil of a peacock, another of the 
sacred birds of Hera. 

The internal arrangement of the temple would seem to have been 
the one usually adopted in peripteral temples, comprising an ante¬ 
chamber or portico {pranaos) on the east, a central chamber or ulla 
in the middle, and a back-chamber or ponico {opistAodomos) on the 
west. But the imperfect state of the inner foundations leaves this 
uncertain; all that can be made out is the side walls of the temple 
proper, the end wall at the east, and the wall dividing the cella from 
the ante-chamber (Pronaos), The antechamber was 6.79 metres wide 
by 4.6 metres deep. The alht was divided into a central nave {3.75 
metres wide) and two very narrow aisles by two rows of columns 
extending along the length of the chamber. Mr. Brownson thinks that 
there were five columns in each row, and that the length of the uHa 
was 11.60 metres. The internal decoration of the ctlltx seems to have 
been in the Ionic style; for various architectural ornaments, carved in 
marble and of the Ionic style, were found by Bursian and Rangalxi; 
one piece was adorned with a cjtnatium exactly like those of the 
Erechtheum. The walls of the cella were built of limestone; a great 
many of the blocks were discovered by Bursian and Rangabfl. Many 
of them, decorated with three simple fillets, may have formed part of 
the comice. Further, the wails of the cella were apparently painted in 
fresco; for Bursian and Rangabd brought to light two fragments of 
stucco painted in fresco, one with yellow palmettes and vine-shoots on 
a brown background, the other with a brown maeander pattern on a 
greenish yellow ground. 

Fragments of marble sculptures have been found in great numbers 
on the site of the second temple. No less than 5 50 such fragments 
w'cre discovered by Bursian and Rangabd, most of them at the east and 
w’cst ends of the temple. Most of them are of great beauty and belong 
to the best period of Greek art, but they are unfortunately so broken 
that it is impossible to say what they represent or to unite them into 
complete figures and groups. In their portrayal of the nude human 
body they are characterise^ according to Bursian, by •• a softness and 
tenderness, which distinguish them from the dignified seriousness and 
severity of the Attic sculptures executed under the superintendence of 
Phidias, and at the some time by a rich variety of forms, always graceful 
but never excessive or cxtiavaganL” The best specimen discovered by 
him is a female head with the neck, half the sire of life, which was 
found at the western end of the temple. A sweet smile plays round 
the closed mouth; the hair is simply parted over the brow and held 
together at the back by a ribbon. At the eastern end of the temple 
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fonnd the lower part of the head of a yntmg man ; it i* of life 
siK j the mouth exhibits an almost feminine tenderness. The sculptmes 
f(^d by Rangabd and Bursian were deposited in Argos, but most of 
them have recently been removed to Athens. 

The marble sculptures discovered by the Americans on the site of 
the sMond temple include, in addition to a few important pieces which 
will be moitioned presently, a great many fragments of hands, feet, 
aiTM, legs dtapery, and so on. The smaller of these, in Kiof. Wald- 
stems opinion, belonged to metopes in high relief; and there ate so 
tnany of them that he believes the sculptured metopes to have extended 
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which occupied ihe gables. In particular, an arm resting on a cushion 
must almost certainly, he thinlcs, have been pdaced in the angle of a gable ; 
and he refers to the analogy of the nymphs resting on cushions in the 
west gable of the temple of Zeus at Olympia. Bursian bad previously 
come to the conclusion that both gables and metopes of the temple 
were adorned with marble sculptures. 

Among the best of the pieces found by the Americans is a beautiful 
female head of Parian marble and life size (Fig. 24), It was found 
at the west end of the temple, immediately in front of the west founda¬ 
tion-wall, a little to the north of the middle of the west fronc It 
represents a woman of refined features and gra\'e, sweet expression, 
losing straight forward. Her wavy hair comes low down on her brow 
and fells in a mass over the bock of her neck ; it was formerly encircled 
by a fillet or ribbon, probably of metal, which has, however, disappeared. 
Prof. Waldstcin interprets the head as that of Hera, and assigns it to 
a sculptor of the school of Polyclitus living in the fifth century B.c 
The head most akin to it he holds to be that of the Famese Hera at 
Naples, which in its severe, 
cold beauty has been sup¬ 
posed to reflea the art of 
Polyclitus (see Friederichs- 
Wolters, Ciptahgdut, No. 

500 ; A. S. Murray, tfUt, of 
Grut SculpturtP 1. p. 309 
sqq .; Collignon, Hist, dt la 
Sculpturt Gresqae, 1. p. 51a, 
with Fig. 264; Roscher’s 
Ltsikoti, I. p. 2118 sq.) 

Prof. Waldstein thinks that 
the statue may have stood in 
the western gable of the tem¬ 
ple, and may have represented 
Hera standing beside the 
central figure or figures in the 
scene of the departure of Aga¬ 
memnon and the Homeric 
heroes for Troy (see § 3 of 
this chapter, with the note). 

On the other hand. Prof 
Furtwangler denies that the 
head is that of Hera or has 
anything to do with Polyclitus 
and his school; he considers 
that the sculptures found at 
the Heracum are Attic in 
style, and ore most nearly 
related to the sculptures of 
the Erechtheum and of the 
temple of the Wingless V^aory on the Acropolis of Athens fAreAdo- 
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fogitcie Stutiien H. Brunn dargtbrtuht (Berlin, 1893), p. 90; Mdstcr- 
wrkt d. grittk. Plash'k, p. 413 n<He I ). 

Another fine fragment which the Americans brought to light is the 
torso of a naked warrior fighting (Fig. 25;. From the stump of the 
right arm which remains we can see that his right hand was raised to 
strike at a foe in front, whose exquisitely modelled left hand still adheres 
to the right side of the torso. The head and limbs (except stumps of 
the right arm and left leg) are missing. The work, which seems to be 
of Pentelic marble, is in such high relief as almost to be in the round ; 
but a piece of the flat background remains behind the left shoulder. 
The surface is in excellent presers-ation; the modelling very true and 
delicate. Especially remarkable are the ripples of the muscles on the 
flanks, and the softness and grace of the clinging hand fa 
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woman's hand?), which with iu supple shapely fingers pressed hard 
against ^e body of the stalwart foe is almost pathetic in its expressive- 
OMS. The torso was found at a considerable depth in the mterior of 
the twple. From its dimensions Prof. Waldstein judges that it formed 
of a metope. In iu exquisite finish he thinks it bears evidence of 
the style or influence of Polyclitus. 

A second fine head was found in 1894 to the norili.east of the 
temple. It IS of Parian marble, about half the sire of life, and 
presents a squwfeced young man with regular but heavy features 
(Fig. 26), Prof. Waldstein holds that iu resemblance to the Cunous 
Spearman (ZVrw/Ar.mr) of Polyclitiu, of which so many copies and 
mutmions have come down to us. is undeniable. It therefore confirms, 
m his judgment, the view that all the sculptures of the second temote 
are Argive works of the school of Polyclitus, and not of Attic sculpto^ 
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as Prof. Furtwanglcr maintams. It seems to have formed part of a 
metope. Two other marble heads (Figs. and 38 ), both in high relief, 
were found to the north of the temple. One of them (Fig. 38 ) wean 
a sort of Phrv'gian helmet. Prof Waldstein suggests that it is the 
head of a wounded Amaxon; but the features, though full and rounded, 
seem to me masculine. From its dimensions it may have belonged to 
a metope. The other head (Fig. 37) is rather larger; Prof. Waldstein 
dues not venture to assign it to a metope. It also is helmeted, but 
the soft rounded features are those of a woman; the lips are parted, 
and the head droops slightly, as if in pain or weariness. Lastly, 
a beautiful torso of a draped female figure, found in a building to 
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the cast of the temple (see below, p. 174), is referred by Prof Wald- 
stcin to a metope. 

Prof Waldstein considers that the ground on which the second 
temple was built had previously been occupied by an older structure, 
whether temple or altar; to this earlier buildrog some rough stones still 
lying within the second temple may perhaps have belonged. 

On the slope between the two upper terraces the American 
excavations laid bare the foundations of a long building or series of 
buildings of white limestone, extending east and west, parallel to the 
temple, for a distance of about too metres (109 )'aids), with an 
average depth or width of to metres (33 ft. to in.), inclusive of the 
back wall. It would seem to have been a colonnade (the North 
Colonnade), with a projecting central portion or halL The steps are 
presers ed for a considerable length. A row of at least nineteen pillars 
ran along the middle of the colonnade; some of these pillars were found 
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in their original positirms. Tl.e back-n-all of the colonna^ about to 
feet thick, was built against the slope. Toward the north.^ comer 
of the cast end of the coloniwdc there u a depression w hich measures 
3.80 metres in length b>- 3 metres in width. ^d » paved 
Prof. Waldstein thinks it may basx been a bath, like the bath in the 
palace at Tiryns. The central portion of the colonnade was found to 
b^rowded with the bases of sutues and monuments of all shapes and 
sires, packed together without any attempt at order or arrangement. 
Some of these bases must have supponed Mgle statues or groups of 
considerable sire. Still more bases stood in front of the colronad^ 
in the area between the central hall and the wings. Connected with 
the colonnade is a system of drains and waterworks. 

In a line with the North Colonnade, but hither to the cast, are the 
remains of a somewhat intricate structure (the ‘East Chomb^ 
comprising several rooms, the purpose of which has not yet been 
ascertained. Here was found a large quantity of pottery, terra-cotta^ 
bronzes, and small objects, as well as the torso of a ^ped femate 
figure (mentioned above), three marble heads, and other fragments. A 
cutting, 20 feet deep, which was carried to the east of these chambers 
for a IcMgth of 90 feet, revealed some complicated early walls of difierent 
periods. Here, acting as a support to the upper terrace, below and to 
the east of the great Cyclopean wall of the upper terrace, there nms 
another Cjxlopcan wall for about 8 feet. Below and partly under 
this second Cyclopean wall were found large masses of pottery, iron, 
bronze, and smaUer objects, most of them belonging to the sixalled 
Dipylum and Mycenaean periods. The head of the youth figured 
above (p. 172) was found to the south of the Cyxlopean wait Among 
the many objecu of iron discovered here was a mass of iron spears, 
bound together with iron bands at both ends, and making up a bundle 
about 5 feet long and a foot thick. At the same place was found a 
large solid rectangular bar of iron, flattened out about a foot from one 


cou. 

To the south of this C>*dopcan mall and at the easternmost angle 
of the terrace of the second temple, another building was discovered in 
1894, which the Americans have called the East Building. It is 
supported on the south and east by strong walls built against the hill 
slope; on the north it has a wall of fiaroi stone strengthened by a 
limestone walL The bases of three rows of columns (five columns in 
each row) are extant in the interior, while at the west front, fiu:ing the 
temple, the building had a portico. In this building were found many 
objects of gold, silver, bronze, and terra-cutta, as well as a scarab writh 
a cartouche, probably that of Thothroes III. 

On the slope of the hill above the North Colonnade, immediately 
below the great Cyclopean wall which supports the upper terrace, the 
Americans found portions of walls built of loose unhewm stones, which 
ate laid together without mortar or clamps. From the objecu found 
among them Hrof. Waldstein was led to conjecture that these structures 
may have been the houses of the priestesses or attendanu of the earlier 
temple. Further, on the slope at the back of the North Colonnade 
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there aie some traces of a rough pavement, the remains perhaps of an 
ancient road which led up to these dwellings. 

On the slope to the west of the second temple, about 25 to 30 feet 
below the top of the foundation walls of the second temple, the 
Araencans discovered a large buil 4 jng which they have called the West 
Building. It measures too feet (33 metres) by 93 feet (30 metres), 
and consists of a erdonnade surrounding an open court on the east, 
south, and west, while on the north there are three chambers running 
from east to west, which communicate with the colonnade and the open 
court. In these chambers are the remains of what seem to have been 
ubies or couches extending along the walls. The entrance to the 
building w»s in the north wall of the most westerly of the three 
chambers. In the colonnade there are bases of columns, with some 
drums of columns still in their original places. In some places the 
walls are standing to a height of 'several courses. Many fragments 
of the architectural ornaments, as well as pieces of sculpture and smaller 
objects, were found in this building, ^^^lat purpose the edihee served 
is not clear. It seems to be older than the second temple, being not 
later than the 6rst half of the fifth century B.C The Doric capitals are 
flatter than those of the temple, and there are a few letters of inscriptions 
wdiich point to a much earlier date. 

To the north of the West Building were found m 1894 the ruins of 
an early structure, 31 metres long by 11.40 metres wide. In excavating 
it the Americans found the face of a colossal female head, heads of cows 
in bronic and terracotta, a silver ring studded with gold and inscribed, 
etc. 

On the south slope of the hill, below the second temple, the Ameri¬ 
cans excavated in 1894 and 1895 » colonnade extending east and 
west parallel to the temple. The colonnade is 45 metres (148 feet) long 
by 13 metres (43 feet) broad. The west and north walls of the colonmide 
are finely constructed of limestone. The west wall reaches to the south¬ 
eastern comer of the West Building. The whole of the north wall is 
preserved to a height of four courses : on the outside (north) it is backed 
by a thick wall of poros stone: on the inside (south) it is adorned with 
pilasters, one of which is placed opposite or nearly opposite every second 
column of the colonnade. Of these colunpis there were nine, extending 
in a row along the middle of the colonnade from wrest to east The 
bases of all these nine columns arc preserved, and on four or five there 
are still standing drums of fluted Doric columns. On the last base to 
the cast there are twro drums still in position, and three more drums, 
with the capital, were found fallen in front of it, so that the whole of this 
column is preserved. On the slope of the hill to the south of the 
colonnade is a grand staircase in two flights with a landing between 
them. The staircase extends along the whole length of the colonnade, 
to which it led up; it is built of porot stone. Further to the east the 
Americans discovered the remains of another grand staircase, also of 
porvs stone, which led up to the second temple at its south-eastern 
comer. 

On the north side of the colonnade which has just been described 
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(he excavations revealed some early graves of the Mycenaean period. 
One of them—a shaft grave—contained the bones of the dead and 
several x-ases of the earliest Mycenaean style. Here, too, between the 
colonnade and the second temple the Americans laid bore a Cyxlnpcan 
wall, which Prof Waldstein t^es to have been the original boundary- 
wall of the sacred precinct before the second temple was built Remains 
of what seem to have been Mycenaean houses exist on the east side of 
the West Building, at the foot of the slope which leads up to the second 
temple 

To the west of the second temple the ground slopes gradually down 
to the third or lowest terrace, which is considerably larger than either 
of the two upper terraces, and is bounded on the west by the En’tttd toy 
Kaitrou, commonly identified with the Water of Freedom. On this 
lowest terrace, towards its western side, the American excavators laid 
bare the foundations of a long colonnade (the Lower Colonnade) 
extending north and south for a length of 69.60 metres, with a breadth 
of 8.10 metres. The colonnade fronted east; its bock was formed by a 
retaining-wall built to support the terrace. The foundation-wall which 
supported the front row of columns was found to be in a very ruinous 
and bauered state. But on the other hand the end wall of the colonnade 
on the south, which was also a retaining-wall built to support the 
terrace on this side, is very well preserved. The masonry is here very 
fine, consisting of well-hewn quadrangular blocks, some of which 
measure as much as 4 metres (13 feet) in length ; and the whole is set 
off by a projecting string-course, stiU more carefully wrought. The 
edifice would thus seem to belong to a very good period; it may have 
been built at the same time as the second temple. The colonnade was 
double, that is, it had an inner as well as an outer row of columns, for 
bases of columns were found extending in a line, at approximately 
equal intervals of about 3 metres (to feet), down the middle of the 
building. The excavations of 1895 proved that at iu nonhern extremity 
this long colonnade was joined at right angles by another colonnade 
which extended eastwards for a considerable distance. Immediately to 
the north of this second colonnade the same excavations revealed a 
large building of Roman date, containing bath rooms with hypocanst 
floors. 

On the upper or eastern side of the lowest terrace there was 
discovered a dstern shaped like a cross. It is a deep subterranean 
basin hewn out of the solid rock, and is open only at the cross. The 
eastern of the cross is the longest; it measures 4.50 metres 
(14 ft. 9 in.) in length. Each arm is about to feet wide and high 
enough to admit of ea.sy passage, the pavement sloping from each 
extremity to the cross, where it drops suddenly into a deeper basin. 
The roof is arched, and both roof and sides are coated with cement. 

Close to this dstero, on the south, the Americans discovered what 
seems to have been a stone bath. It is hollowed out of a single stone 
and IS shaped like the half of a huge shallow bowl, with a gutter on the 
lower side to carry off the water. An iron scraper (s/ngiV) was found 
near it. 
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The inscriptions hiiherto brought to light at the Hcraeum seem to 
be few, fragmentarj-, and for the most part insignificant. They include 
a fi-agment of a list of precious objects stored in the sanctuary; many 
such lists have been found at Athens and elsewhere. Another frag¬ 
mentary inscription appears to have formed part of a record of certain 
specifications touching the sale or lease of a piece of property. More 
interesting than these is a boiutrvpktdoH inscription of eleven lines en- 
grasTd on a bronxe plate. The characters belong to the earliest Argive 
alphabet, and the inscription is not later than the sixth century B,C. It 
has not yet been fully read, but it certainly relates to Hcni and the 
Argisxs, and seems to contain an imprecation. 

On the other hand the pottery, terra-cottas, bronzes, engraved gems, 
and other small objects which have been found by the Americans at the 
Hcraeum are immense in point of numbers and of great interest and 
importance for the early history of arL Unibrtunately rery few of them 
have as yet been published, and we possess only rough general state¬ 
ments as to the character and number of the objects found. Thus on 
the site of the second temple there came to light, some at a slight 
depth, others far below and inside of the temple fbundations, a great 
quantity of archaic pottery, terra-cotta heads, figures, and masks, pins 
and clasps of bronze, a bronze cock, sescral scarabs (one of them 
threaded on a bronze pin), pieces of gold-lcai; a Sfnral ornament of 
gold, seals made of stone, bone, and injry, beads of various sorts, an^ 
so on. Again, a little to the south-east of the second temple some 
trenches dug by the Americans yielded a rich harvest of pottery, 
bronzes, engraved gems, antf plaques of terra - cotta painted with 
decorative designs. But the place where the greatest quantity of such 
objects was found was the slope of the hill a few >-ards to the west of 
the second temple. Here at a depth of lo to i j feet below the surface 
the .Americans came upon a curious la>-er of black earth, of varying 
thickness, which sloped with the slope of the rock underneath. The layer 
consisted of decayed organic matter, with masses of bones of animals, 
and many fragments of pottery, terra-cottas, bronzes, etc. Antongst 
the objects found here were great quantities of female heads and figures 
in terra-cotta, of all shapes and sizes; many are of the archaic bird¬ 
faced sort, some retain traces of colour, and all exhibit the most varied 
styles of dress and ornament. They were no doubt votive offerings to 
Hera, and may represent the goddess herself. The potsherds are of 
the Primitive Mycenaean, Geometrical, and Proto• Corinthian styles; 
they are thus all very early. Indeed nothing found in this layer seems 
to be of so late a date as even the beginning of the fifth century- lue 
Other objects discovered in the same place were many iron and bone 
riiigs, plaques of terra-cotta and ivory adorned with reliefs of a very 
primitive style, scarabs, seals, beads, small sculptured figures of 
animals in stone, mirrors, pins, clasps, and so on. .Most of the objects 
found were deposited in Argos, but a selea number of them was sent 
to Athens. TTiis selection included 330 bronze rings, 36 lead and 
rings, a bronze statuette of a cow, a bronze swan’s bead, a bronze 
goat, 2 bronze horses, a bronze cockatrice, a bronze peacock, 4 bronze 
VOU III V- 
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cUsps, 3 bronie chi&ek, 4 terra-cotta plaques with inscriptions, 5 terra¬ 
cotta plaques with archaic incuse figures, 60 terra-cotta idols, 31 terra¬ 
cotta images of animals, 7 ivoi^’ htettse seals, an ivory cow, a gold 
rosette of the Mycenaean style, 3 gold and silver rings, to scataboids, 
33 copper and silver coins, a porphyry lion with hieroglyphics, 13 
glass and porcelain beads, a porcelain monkey, a porcelain cat, 32 
amber beads, etc. Mingled with these varied objects in this layer of 
black earth were the teeth and bones of animals. The most probable 
explanation of this layer seems to be that it consists, partly of the refuse 
which had gathered about an altar, and partly of old votive offerings 
which had been thrown away as valueless, and that when the new 
temple was about to be built the whole mass was shot down here for 
the purpose of levelling up the ground. 

Further, in 1894 the .•Vmericans found two rock-hewn tombs of the 
beehive shape and of the Mycenaean period. One of them is situated 
about 300 yards north-west of the temple, beyond the ravine; the other 
is only about 60 yards north-west of the ravine. They are both of the 
beehive shape, but hcwTi in the rock, not built nor lined with masonry. 
£ach has a narrow approach or ifro/tiM leading to the doorway*, which 
after the burial was blocked with large stones. The diameter of the 
beehive chamber is about 2.46 metres, the height about 3.38 metres. 
The more distant of the two tombs contained at least three bodies, 
perhaps more ; the bones were found huddled together without order. In 
this tomb were discovered forty-nine vases (nearly all in perfect preserva¬ 
tion, with the decorations fresh and brilliant) ; three terra-cotta figurines 
of the earliest type; a small terra-cotta chair, about 6 inches high, gaily 
painted in the Mycenaean style; an engraved stone of the .Mycenaean 
or Island type ; four steatite whorls ; one ivory needle ; and some beads. 
No metal of any kind was found in the tomb. The other tomb, nearer 
ihc Heraeum, contained many beads and whorls, but only one complete 
vase and some fragments. 

It was in the old sanctuary of Hera on the uppermost terrace that 
Agamemnon was said to have been chosen leader of the expedition 
against Troy (Dictys Cretensis, L 16X Tliither Cleobis and Biton drew 
their mother in a chariot all the way from Argos (iL 20. 3 note). 
Strangers were not allowed to sacrifice on the altar (Herodotus, vi, 81), 
Simikiriy strangers were not allowed to sacrifice in the sanauary of 
Hera in Amorgos ;Dittenberger, Sy/Zoge Imscr. Grate. Na 358). After 
ravaging the Argolic pUin, Cleomenes HI., King of Sparta, mockingly 
uked for the keys of the temple that he might sacrifice to Hera. But 
the temple was locked; the heights above were occapied by the enemy; 
^d he had to content himself with sacrificing below the temple (Plutarch,* 
Cleomenes, 2b). T^e sanctuary belonged in common to Atgos and 
Mycenae (Strabo, viii. p. 372). 


Sec Mnic,y«wiM/, a pp. 177.183; Leake, Ptbo. pp. 238-3641 Cartki. 
Pslop. a. pp. 3^ 400. 569 ry. t W. G. Clark, Fehp. ^ e!^. 

yrnngrn.^ 316 ry. t C ^rvun, ‘Scavi dell* Herae^ Alghi.' BuUetti^ltr 

Baedeker, p. 264 ; p. 3273,.: ElevemU Ammual 

Amtruan Sck*«l ^ Classual Studies at Athens, 1891.93, pp. 29-31 5 ThirUtmth 
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nected with a series of cisterns which are still to be seen on the left 
bank of the ras-ine, both above and below the sacred precinct. One of 
these, within the precinct, has been already described (p. 176). A group 
of four others may be seen lower down, about 300 yards from the temple. 

See Finlay, in Leake's Ptlopontusiaca, p. 360; Curtius, Ptlop. 1. 
p. 399 sq.; Exiovations of tht Amencait School at tho Htraion, No. i 
(London, 1892), p. 4: Amtrican Journal of Archaeology, 8 (1893), p. 
3J t sq. 

Captain Steffen, however, has adduced good reasons for bdiewng 
that the Water of Freedom was not in this ravine at all, but about three- 
quarters of a mile to the north-west of the Heracum, on the road to 
M)xenae. For Pausanias’s statement that the water was “ beside the 
road" seems to imply that it was at some point intermediate between 
Mycenae and the Heraeum, not that it was (like the ravine in question) 
just beside the precinct. Moreover, if the Water of Freedom issued 
from a spring (which is, however, uncertiun), this would also be agairut 
the identification of the Rnuna tou Kastrou with the Water of Freedom : 
for in this nxdcy ravine there seems to be no spring; any water that 
flows in it is rain-water. On the other hand, about three^iuarters of a 
mile to the north-west of the Heraeum, on the toad to Mycenae, there 
is a spring enclosed by ancient masonry, which would answer very well 
to the Water of Freedom. The place is in a ravine immediately to the 
east of the ancient ruins at l-'raierha. Here, a few steps atxn-e the 
spot where the old road to the Heraeum probably crossed the ra\-inc, 
not ftir from a chapel of the Panagia, there is a modem water-basin, 
which is fed from a spring higher up. This spring is itself enclosed by 
ancient masonry, consisting of large finely-cut blocks of marble 5 and 
marble fragments arc strewed abouL With great probability Captain 
Steffen has conjectured that this fountain was the Cynadro, and that its 
water was the Water of Freedom. See Steffen, Karlen von .MyJtenai, 
Erlautermier Text, p. 41 ry. 

Prof, von Wilamowiti-Mfillcndorff agrees with Captain Steffen in 
identifying the C}’nadTa and the Water of Freedom with this spring on 
the imad ftom Mycenae to the Heraeum. Yet though he assumes on 
the authority of Pausonias that the Water of Freedom was here, and 
not at Argos, he charges Pausanias with hating taken his information 
from the book from which Eustathius and Hesychius (see above) derived 
their information—that is, from a book which stated that the water in 
question was at Argos. It would thus appear, on Prof von \\'ilamowin- 
MdllendorlTs own showing, that the book from which Pausanias copied 
made a mistake, and that Pausanias in copying it made another mist^c, 
which fortunately cancelled tlic original error of his authority, with the 
net result that he finally blundered into placing the water quite correctly 
where Captain Steffen (bund it. It requires less credulity to suppose 
that Pausanias saw the w-ater for himself. See U. v. Wilamowiti- 
MOlIcndorfl^ in Hermes, 19 (1884), pp. 463-465. 

When Pausanias !,a)-s that the w-omen who ministered at the 
sanctuary employed the Water of Freedom for purifications, he nvay 
mean that they had to wash in it before they oflficuited in the temple. 
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Cp. vii. 20. \ sq.% ix. 39. S ; x. 34. 8; IWtticher, Die Tektonik dtr 
HeUentn^ 2. pt 477 iq. These washings may have taken place in the 
baths which have been found at the Heraeum (see above, pp. 174, 176) ; 
if this were so, the water must have been conveyed to the sanctuary in 
pitchers or by means of an aqueduct. Is it possible that it may have 
been so conveyed in one branch of the rock-hewn aqueduct which has 
been found the Revma tou Kajirmt f 

17 . 2. Frosjrmna. Prosymna is mentioned by Strabo (viii. p. 373) 
as being next to Midea: Stephanas Byzantius (r.f.) says it was a part 
of Argos; Statius calls it “lofty” and “green” (TiirA i. 383, iiL 325, 
iv. 44). According to Pausanias it would seem to have been the low 
ground at the foot of the hill on which the Heraeum stood. 

17 . 2. The Asterion flowing abore the Heraenm etc. The river 
Asterion, mentioned only by Pausanias (it. tj. 5 ; iL 17. i jq.), is 
commonly identified with the Gfykia brook, a small torrent which 
descends from the mountain at the back of the Heraeum, and after 
flowing in a deep bed on the eastern side of the plateau, disappears 
without leaving a trace a few hundred yards beyond the Heraeum in the 
direction of the plain (cp. Mure, Journal, 2. p. t8o). But from the 
legend of the arbitration of the rivers related by Pausanias (ii. 1 5. S) "e 
naturally infer that the Asterion was one of the Uiree chief rivers of the 
Argolic plain, the Inachus and Cephisus being the two others. Now 
the Gfykia has no claim to such a distinction ; it is a mere brook, the 
bed of which is dry except after rain. Probably Captain Steffen is right 
in identifying as the Asterion the river which, rising among the mountains 
to the north-east of .Mycenae, flows down the eastern flanks of the 
Prophet Elias mountain and Mt Euboea, and tlien after traversing the 
narrow glen of the Klisura enters the Argolic plain about two and a 
half miles to the south-east of the Heraeum. Many small tributaries 
descend to it from the slopes of Mt. Euboea and Mt Acraea, the two 
mountains which were mythically represented as the daughters of the 
river. Pausanias's statement that the Asterion disappeared in a gully 
applies well to the river in question, the water of which, about a quarter 
of a mile south of its entrance into the narrow Klisura glen, vanishes 
wholly among the shingle and boulders of iu rugged bed. See Steffen, 
in Karlen von Mykenai, Text, p. 40 sq. 

17 . 2. a plant which they also name Asterion. Eustathius (on 
Homer, Od. xxii. 481) states on the authority of Pausanias that the 
plant Asterion was us^ for purificatory ceremonies. Pausanias makes 
no such statement here. Probably Eustathius's memory played him 
flilse, and he confused what Pausanias says about the Asterion plant 
with what he had said just before about the Water of Freedom. What 
the plant was we do not know. Schliemann, indeed, calls it a kind of 
aster {Mycenae, p. 25), but this may be a mere inference from the name. 

17 . 3. The scal^nres over the columns represent etc. The 
expression “the sculptures over the columns” is ambiguous. It would 
apply equally to sculptures in the metopes only, or in the gables only, 
or both in the metopes and the gables. We are thus left in uncertainty 
as to the places whidi the sculptured scenes occupied on the outside of the 
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temple. But Pausanias, by disunguishing the sculptures into two groups 
(first, the birth of Zeus and the battle of the gods and giants; second, 
the Trojan war and the taking of Ilium) seems clearly to imply that 
these two groups were fixed on different parts of the temple. Probably 
the first group occupied the front (east end), and the other group the 
Kartf (west end) of the temple. As the existing remains of the sculptures 
are on two different scales, a larger and a smaller, it seems probable that 
the larger occupied the gables and the smaller the metopes (see above, 
p. 170 sq.) Now the birth of Zeus is a subject suitable for a gable; 
and the capture of Troy, as the ttjost fomous exploit of the Argive am^ 
would be a natural and appropriate subject to adorn a gable of the chief 
temple of Aigolis. On the other hand, scenes of battle, in which the 
combatants can be broken up into pairs, naturally lend themselves to the 
decoration of metopes. Hence we may conjecture, with Prof. Curtius 
(Ptlop. 2. p. 570), that the birth of Zeus was represented in the eastern, 
and the capture fA Troy in the western gable ; and that the battle of the 
gods and giants was sculptured in the eastern, and the Trojan war in 
the western metopes. This was Welcker's view also, at least so far as 
regards the sculptures of the gables {Amttke Denkmdttr, 1. pp. 191-194). 
Prof. Waldstcin, also, accepts this arrangement of the sculptures in the 
eastern gable and the eastern metopes ; but with regard to the sculptures 
at the west end of the temple, he prefers to suppose that the Departure 
for Troy occupied the gable, and the Capture of Troy the metopes. He 
says that “in the western pediment [gable] we should naturally find 
the scene of the Departure for Troy, w-ith Agamemnon in the presence 
of Hera and the other divinities, most appropriately represented on this 
spot where, according to tradition, Agamemnon offered sacrifice before 
leaving for Tro)’ ■ (E-xaniations of the American ScAewl at the Heraion, 
No. I (London, 1892), p. 7). The suggestion is plausible; but 
Pausonias’s words, though vague (tu «« T&r wp^s Tpofov ToXepov), seem 
to imply that the subject of these sculptures wras not the departure for 
Troy, but the actual war itself; and this latter theme would, as 1 hax-e 
saifC lend itself naturally to treatment in a series of detached repre¬ 
sentations, each pair or group of combatants having a metope to itself 

From the number of fragments which have been found of sculptures 
which clearly belonged to metopes. Prof Waldstein concludes (/.c.) that 
the metopes on all four sides of the temple were sculptured, though 
Pausanias appears to have mentioned only the subjects of the eastern 
and western metopes. 

17 . 3. statnes of women who have been priestesses of Hera. So 
at Hermion images of the priestesses of Demeter stood in front of her 
tcmpile (ii, 35. 8); and at Ccrynea in Achaia there were statues of 
women, said to be priestesses, at the entrance to the sanctuary of the 
Eumenides (viL 2 5. 7). At Pocstum has been found a statuette, dedi¬ 
cated to Athena, representing one of the girl Basket-bearers (Knvij<(»/wi) 
who figured in her worship. Prof. Curtius thinks that there may have 
been whole rows of such statuettes in the temples. Sec Anhaologiscke 
Zeitung, 1880, pp. 27-31 ! Curtius, Gesammelte Abhandlungen, 2. pp. 
286-294. The .Argites dated their years by the priesthoods of Hera. 
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Helbinicus the historian (480-395 B.C.) • rote a history of the priestesses 
of the Argive Hera, which must have been of great importance for 
Creek chronology. See Preller, Ausge%LiikIt€ Anjiatu, p. 51 jyy.; 
Fragmenta Ustor. Graft, ed. Muller, 1. pp. xaviL 51 sq. Cp. note 
on L 27. 4, ‘a well-wrought figure of an old woman.' 

17 . 3- the statue-is really Orestes. Bachofen (Z>/> Sage 

van Tanaquil, p. xxxvii. note) suggested that the reason for converting a 
statue of Orestes into one of Augustus may have been that both of them 
avenged their fathers' murder. (Of course Augustas was only the 
adopted son of Julius Caesar.) On this custom of transforming ancient 
statues into portraits of living men by altering the inscnpilions, see note 
on i. 18.3, • the statues of Miltiades and Themistocles.' 

17 . 3. a couch of Hera. This was perhaps used for the dramatic 
representation of the marriage of Zeus and Hera, which took place at 
annual festivals in various parts of Greece, as at Cnosus in Crete 
(Diodorus, v. 72), at Samos (Lactantius, Instil, i. 17), and at Athens 
(I'hotius, x.t'. yu/soi'; Etymol. Magn. s.v. Ifpo^nl/roi-ts, p- 468. 

53). Cp. K. O. Muller, Die Daritr^ 1. p. 400; Tkt Golden Bough, 
I. p. 102 sqq. However, the couch may only have been intended for 
the goddess to rest upon. There was a couch beside the image of 
Aesculapius near Tithorea in Phods {x. 32. i2;. 

17 . 3. the shield which Heuelsua once took from Euphorbus. 
In Homer (//. xviL i sqq.) Mcnclaus kills Euphorbus the Trojan, and is 
about to strip him of his arms, when he is forced to retire by the 
advance of Hector and the Trojans; it is not said that Menelaus 
actually carried off the shield of Euphorbus. The combat of Menelaus 
and Hector over the fallen Euphorbus is painted on on old Creek plate 
found at Camirus in Rhodes. See A. Schneider, Der troiseht Sagenkreis 
in der allertn gritchischen Kunst, p. 11 sqq. ; Kekulc, • Euphorbos,' 
Rhtinisekes Museum, N. F. 43 (1888), pp. 481-485. A woodcut of 
the painting is given by Kekule, lx., and is prefixed to the second 
vol. of Paley’s ed. of the Iliaii. P>-thagoras alleged that in one of its 
transmigrations his soul had animated the body of Euphorbus; and in 
proof of this be recognised the shield of Euphorbus in the temple 
of Hera. See Diogenes Laertius, viiL i. 4 xy.; .Maximus T>Tius, 
Dissert, xvi. 2 ; Jamblichus, 17 /. Pythag. 63 ; Porph>T)-, Vit. Pythag. 
26, 27, 45 ; Horace, Odes, i. 28. 9 sqq. Diogenes speaks of the shield 
of Eupburbus as having been dixlicated in the lemple of Apollo at 
Itranchidae ; Jamblichus and Porphyry speak of it as being at .Mycenae. 

17 . 4. The image of Hera etc. This was one of the most famous 
works of Polyclitus, the great ntaster of the Argive school of sculpture. 
Strabo says (viii. p. 372) that the works of Polyclitus at the Heracum 
were the most beautiful in the world, though in sire and costliness they 
were surpassed by those of Phidias. Plutarch couples the Hera of 
Polyclitus with the Olympian Zeus of Phidias (/VnV/ci, 2). Martial 
says (x. 89) that Phidias would have been glad to have been able to 
claim the image of Hera as his own. Maximus Tyrius tells us {^Dissert. 
xiv. 6) that Polyxlitus portrayed the goddess in queenly fashion sitting 
on a golden throne. The statue is also alluded to in terms of admira- 
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tion by I'htloatratui (K/Y. Apcllon. vi. 19. 3) and in an epigram of the 
Anthology i^Anthol. Planud. 316). But Pau&anias is the only ancient 
writer who has described the image exactly. From 
his detailed description we arc able to idenlif)- copies 
both of the head and of the whole image on coins 
of Argos (Fig. 29). These copies seem fairly 
accurate; even the cuckoo on the goddess's sceptre 
is represented on some of them. But on the other 
hand the figures of the Graces and Seasons which 
adorned the goddess's crown are omitted on the 
coins, and a floral decoration is substituted for them. 
Perhaps the artist who cut the dies despaired of repro¬ 
ducing the figures on so small a scale. See Imhoof- 
Blumcr and Gardner, Num. Cvmm. on Paul. p. 34, with pi. 1 xii. xiii. 
xiv. XV. ; Gardner, Typtz of Greet Coins, p. 137 rg. i, with pL viii. 13 ; 
Ovcrbcck, Crieck. Kunslmythologie, 3 (Besonderer T^il, 3), p. 41 sqq., 
with Munrtafel ii. and iii.; Head, Numtnorum, p. 367. Three 
marble heads of Hera which have come down to us have by some been 
supposed to reproduce more or less freely the type of the Hera of Poly¬ 
clitus. They are the Famese Hera at Naples, the Juno Ludovisi at 
Rome, and a head in the British Museum. See Murray, History of 
Greek Sculpture? 1. p. 303 sqq.', Lucy M. Mitchell, History of Ancient 
Sculpture, p. 390 sqq.', Ovcrbcck, Gtsek. d. grieck. Plastik,* 1. pp. 509- 
511: Collignon, Histoire tie la Sculpture Grccque, 1. p. 511 sqq .; 
Friederichs-Wolters, Gipstsbgiisse, Nos. 500, 501 i Baumcister’s Denk- 
maltr, p 1352 sqq. To these supposed copies or imitations of the head 
of Polyclitus's Hera may now be added the fine head found by the 
Americans at the Hcracum. Sec above, p. 170 sg. The image of Hera 
was probably made for the new temple in or soon after 433 n.c., the 
date of the destruction of the old temple. Polyclitus was a contem- 
porao’of Phidias (Plato, Protagoras, p 311 c). According to Pliny 
(-V. //. xxxiv. 49) he flourished in OL 90 (420-417 B.C.) Aristotle 
regarded him as the great master of bronze-casting, and Phidias as the 
great master of sculpture in marble {Etk. Hicom. vL 7, p. 1141 a, 9-11). 

17. 4- in one h^d abe carries a pomegranate. On this attribute 
of Hera see Botticher, in Arckiiologiscke Zeitung, 1856, pp 169-176. 
The pomegranate has sometimes been taken as a symbol of fertility, 
appropriate to the goddess who presided over marriage. Bdtticher, 
however, interpreted it differently. He pointed out that, fiom the 
blood-red appearance of the inside of the fruit, it was associated w ith 
ideas of blood and death. It was said to have sprung from the blood 
of Dionysus (Clement of Alex., Protrept. ii. 19, p 16, ed. Potter). The 
Furies planted a pomegranate tree on the grave of the slain Eteocles ; 
when the fruit was pulled, blood flowed from it (Philostralus, Imag, ii. 
29). A pomegranate tree grewmer the grave of the suicide .Mcnoeceus 
(Pausanias, ix. 25. 1). To dream of pomegranates foreshadowed 
wounds (Artemidonu, Omrocr. L 73). Proserpine, after she had been 
carried oflT by Pluto to the lower world, would have been allowed to 
return to the upper world if she had not eaten a seed of a pomegranate 
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hymn to Dtmrttr, 371 ApoUodortis, L 5. 3; Ovid, Mttam. 
V. 530 jyy.) Hence the plant was hateful to Demcter (sec note on viii. 
37 - 7 )* Fof these reasons Botticher concludes that the pomegranate in 
the hand of Hera was a symbol of her triumph over her rival Demeter 
and her risal's daughter Proserpine. See also Overbeck, Kumtmytho- 
logit, 3 (Bcsondcrer Theil, 2), pp. 48, I93 tg. The statue at Olympia 
of Milon the athlete, who was a priest of Hera, had a pomegnnate in 
the left hand (Philostratns, VU, Apollon, iv. 28; Pausanias, vi. 14. 6). 
TTte statue of Victory Athena at Athens had a pomegranate in her right 
hand (Harpocration, z.v. ’Affijva). See Bdtticher, Dtr Baum- 

kultus dtr Htllmen, p. 471 tgg.; Hehn, Kulturpfleautn und ffausMtrt 
in ihrtm Utbtrgang aus Atitn,* p. 192 tgg. ; J. Murr, Bit Pflansenwlt 
in der gritek. Mylkologit (Irmsbruck, 1890), p. $0 tgg. 

17 . 4. the cuckoo perched on the sceptre. See il 36. i note. 

17 . 5. an image of Hebe. On an Argive coin of the reign of 
Antoninus Pius (Fig. 30) the image of Hebe is repre¬ 
sented standing opposite the seated statue of Hera, 
with the peacock ^tween them (Imhoof-Blumerand 
Gardner, Num. Comm, on Pans. p. 34, pL I xy.) 

On the sculptor Naucydes see note on vL 6. 2. 

17 . $. her most ancient image is made of 
the wood of the wild ^ar-tree. There was a 
festival at Argos at which the children called 
each other in sport ‘throwers of wild pears* 

(^uAAax/>a&«> Plutarch, who mentions this ^ 

{Quaett. Grate. 51), suggests as an explanation that 
the first people who were brought by Inachus down from the mountains 
to the plains may have lived upon wild pears. .Amongst the archaic 
terra-cottas found by the American excavators at the Heraeum are some 
rude figures of a sealed goddess. These may perhaps be rough copies 
of the very ancient image of Hera made of pear-tree wood. See 
E-reavationt of tke Amtriean Sekool at Ike Heraien, No. i (Londwi, 
1893), p. 19, with pL viL 15, 20. It may here be mentioned that at 
the Heraeum the Americans found what they took to be a very rude 
stone idol “ It is an octagonal shaft, having a very slightly projecting 
base, narrowing toward the top and broken off at a height of about two 
feet and a half” (American Joum. of Arekaeolagy, 8 (1893), p. 335^ 

17 . 6. the fabled mairiage of Blebe and Hercules. This sutqect 
is represented on ancient vases, notably on a large Apulian amphora 
now at Berlin. See Baumeister's Denkmaler, p. 638 tgg. ; Roscher, 
Lexikon, i. p. 1870. 

17 . 6. a peacock of gold and shining stones. On an Argivc coin 
of Hadrian’s time a peacock is represented with its tail spread. It is 
probably a copy of H.'idrian’s votive offering. See Imhoof-Blumcr and 
Gardner, Plum. Comm, on Pout. p. 34 tg., with pL I xvL In his 
excavations on the site of the Heraeum General Gordon discovered part 
of a marble peacock, and part of a large antefix of terra-cotta painted 
like the toil of a peacock (Leake, Ptloponnttiaca, p. 261 ; Mure, 
foumal, 3. p. 179); and the Americans in their excavations found a 
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bronxc peacock {Excavations oj the American School at the Heraion, 
No. I. Pl 5). Sacred peacocks seem to have been kept in the great 
sanctuary of Hera at Samos, and the peacock appears on Samian coins 
(Athenaeus, xiv. p. 655 ab; Gardner, Samos and Samian Coins, p. 18, 
pL V. 5). On a wall-painting in an ancient tomb discovered at Kertch 
a peacock is represented ; but the colours are conventional, so nothing 
can be determined from it as to the species or variety of peacocks in 
antiquity. See Compte Rendu (St. Petersburg), 1872, p. 283 sq,, with 
plates iii. and viii. A peacock is also represented on an ancient 
medallion and an ancient bowl (the latter of Christian times), both 
found in the south of Russia {op. eit. 1874, p. 34; see also ib. 
(878-79, p. 166). Peacocks seem to have been first brought to 
Mediterranean lands by merchants from India. For peacocks were 
brought to King Solomon in ships (1 Kings x. 22); and the Hebrew 
word for a peacock is a slightly modified form of the Sanscrit name of 
the bird {\ikht) ; so the Ophir of the Bible may have been a place on 
the coast oi India, perhaps in Malabar. In a grove in India, on the 
banks of the river H)’arDtis, Alexander the Great saw multitudes of wild 
peacocks (Quintus Curtius, ix. i. 2), and he admired them so much 
that he ordered that no one should kill a peacock under pain of his 
severe displeasure (Aelian, Nat. An. v. 21). The Greeks seem to have 
first received the peacock through the Phoenicians, for the Greek name 
(raiik) for the bird is derived from the Semitic and hence, indirectly, 
from the Sanscrit word for peacock. Peacocks could not have beu 
imported very early into Greece, for in the fifth century B.C. they were 
still a raree-show at Athens. A man named Uemus kept a number of 
peacocks, and on one day each month he exhibited them. People paid 
to see the birds come in crowds for the purpose, even from 
Thessaly and Sparta (Athenaeus ix. p. 397 cd; Aelian, /.f.) See 
Movers Irie Phoenirier, Theil iii. p. 94 sq.‘, Hchn, Kulturpjiansen 
und Nansthiere,* p. 286 sqq. 

17 . 7- It was burned down throngh Ohryseis etc. This is from 
Thucydides iv. 133. Thucydides sa>i that the priestess (whom he 
luunes Chrysis) fled to Phlius. The wreaths which caught fire were 
perhaps the garlands of asterion, which Pausanias mentions in § 2 of 
this chapter. Cp. iii. 5. 6. 

18 . I- a shrine of the hero Persens. On coins of Argos Perseus 
is represented standing with the Gorgon's head in 
his right hand and the scimitar in his left (Fig. 31). 
As the type is repeated without variation from the time 
of Hadrian to that of Severus it is probably copied 
from a statue. See Imhoof-Blumer and Gardner, 
Num. Comm, on Pans. p. 35, with pL I rvii. xviii. 

18 . I. he Is most honoured in SeriphuB. 
The infant Perseus the son of Zeus and Danae, was 
no. jt.—mMtvs wrm shut up with his mcKher by Acrisius father of Danae, 
THx cowwui'a KSAo in a chest, and set floating on the sea. The chest 
(oaut or arcot^ landed at the island of Seriphus, where it was found 
by the fisherman Dictys in his nets. See Strabo, x. p. 487; Apollo- 
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donis, u. 4- I ; Hyginiis, Fai. 63. There was a cert^n fish called 
the rim^ irdXw (Lidddl and Scott take it to be the lobster) which 
the fishermen of St^phus always threw back into the sea when they 
found it in their nets; and if they found a dead one they mourned over 
it. Most Greeks refused to cat of this fish, deeming it sacred. The 
people of Seriphus thought it was a plaything of Perseus. See Aclian, 
AW. A Him. xiiL 36 , 

18 . 1. in Athens there is s precinct of Perseus. Sec the Critical 
Note on this passage (voL i. p. 573 ). If K. O. Muller’s emendation of 
this passage be accepted, the translation will run : “He is most honoured 
in Seriphus, where there is a precinct of I’erseus beside a shrine of 
Athenx" Perseus is said to have been brought up in a sanctuary 
of Hera at Seriphus (Hyginus, Fai. 63). 

18 . I. Clymene. T^is may perhaps be the sea.goddess, daughter 
of Ocean and Tethys (Hesiod, Thtog. 351). 

18 . I. Over the grave is the stone figure of a ram. In the 
village Es Ta Pkichtkiii, about two miles from Mycenae, a curious 
monument, apparently sepulchral, has been discovered in a chapeL 
Two rams’ beads are carved on it; one of them is on a sort of round 
pillar, about which a band is chiselled, encircling the pillar several 
times. The ram's head is the termination of this band, which nuiy be 
meant to represent a serpent There is a mutilated inscription on the 
monument. From the mention of Hecate and Proserpine in the 
inscription the monument appears to be a tombstone. See Miitketl. d. 
Htvk. Imst. in AUun, 8 (1883), pp. t4i.t48. It seems that rams, 
carved in the round and adomcti with sculptures in relief on their sides, 
are common ornaments of tombs in Armenia. The tombs are of 
Christian times, some of them very late j but ProC Milchhbfcr thinks 
that this t)^^ of sepulchral decoration may be very ancient. In Phrygia 
Prof. \V. M. Ramsay discovered a large stone ram, hs sides carved with 
reliefii representing goats, horsemen, and birds. On the analogy of the 
Armenian tombs. Prof Milchhbfer concludes that the monument found 
near Mycenae was also a tombstone. See A. Milchhofer, in Artkaa- 
logisckt ZtiluHg, 41 (1883), p. 263; \V. M. Ramsay, m Journ, of 
HelUnU StuMu, 3 (1882), p. 25 Sf., with plate xx. On the repre¬ 
sentation of nuns in ancient art see Stephani in Compte Rtndu (St. 
Petersburg), 1869, pp. 18-128. On the ram in connexion with various 
deities (Hermes, Athena, etc) see E. Gerhard, ‘Widdcrgoiiheiten.’ 
Arxkaologitcke Zeiiung, 8 (1850), pp. 149-160. 

18 . I. Thyestes obtained the golden lamb. The story of ^ 
golden lamb, as told by ApoUodorus in the epitome of his work which 
was discovered a few years ago in the Vatican, is as follows. Atreus 
once v-owed to sacrifice the fairest animal of his docks to Artemis. 
But when a golden lamb appeared among them, instead of saenfidng 
it to the goddess, he strangled it and kept it in a box. But his "fife 
Aerope contrived to get possession of the lamb and gave it to her 
paramour Thyestes, the brother of Atreus. Now h came about that 
the people of Mycenae were commanded by an oracle to choose a king 
of the Pclo|Nd fiunily; so they sent for Atreus and Thyestes. In the 
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Assembly of the people Thyestcs said that the one who had the timlden 
lamb ought to be king, to which Atreos agreed, not knowing that the 
lamb had been filched from him by his brother. So Thyestea exhibited 
the lamb and obtained the kingdom. See EpUoma Vaticamt ex 
Apollodori Bihliotkecx, ed. R. Wagner, pp. 6o tq., i66 tq .; Mythi- 
graphi Grtuci, ed. R. Wagner, p. 185. The abridged and somewhat 
confused version of the legend told by a scholiast on Homer (//. ii. 
106) and a scholiast on Euripides {On.it. 8l l) was probably derived from 
ApoUodorus. A less fabulous account of the way in which the change 
of dynasty at Mycenae from the Perseids to the Pelopids was brought 
about may be re^ in Thucydides (L 9). Cp. above, p. 160. 

18 . 3 . the aTenging ghost of Myrtilns. See viti. 14- 10 iq. 

18 . 3. the Spartan Olanctu etc. See Herodotus, vi 86 ; Juvenal, 
xiii. 199 sqq. Cp. Paus. viii. 7. 8. 

18 . 3. Mysian Demeter. Cp. vil 37. 9 sq. 

18 . 3. another temple, built of burnt bricki. The only other 
building (I think) of burnt brick which Pausanlas mentions is the 
Philippeum at Olympia (v, 30. to). The use of burnt bricks (that is, 
briclu baked in a kiln) was characteristic of Roman rather than of 
Greek architecture. On the other hand, the Greeks made grat use of 
unbumt bricks, that is, bricks dried in the sun, not fired in a kiln. But 
edifices built of sundried bricks soon moulder away when exposed to 
the action of the weather. Hence Greek buildings of this sort have 
almost wholly disappeared. See note on v. 16. 1. 

18 . 4* three k^donu. On the genealogies of the kings of .\rgos 
see SchoL on Pindar, AVnr. ix. 30; Eustathius on Homer, //. iL $66. 

18 . 4- Melampus-cured them on condition that etc. .See 

Herodotus, ix. 34; Diodorus, iv. 68 ; SchoL on Pindar, JVem. ix. 30; 
ApoUodorus, iL 3 ; and the note on Pans. viii. 18. 7. 

18 . 7. Temenua and Cresphontei etc. As to the foundation of 
the three Doric kingdoms of Argos, Messene, and Sparta under 
Temenus, Cresphontes, and the sons of Aristoderous respectively, cp. 
Plato, Lau'i, iiL p. 683 c iyy.; Isocrates, ., 4 nr/i 44 r»tur, 17 - 33 ! ApoUo¬ 
dorus, iL 8. 4 sq. 

18 . 8. Melanthus. Though Melanthus was not a direct descend¬ 
ant of Nestor, he belonged to the some family, his ancestor Pericly- 
menus having been a brother of Nestor (Homer, Od. xL 386). The 
father of Nestor and Periclymenus was Neleus. Hence Pausanios 
speaks of the fiunily coUectivdy as the Nelcids. See the genealogical 
table in Topfreris Attiukt GeneaUgie, p. 330. 

18 . 9. the rest of the Nelei^ went to Athens. Cp, L 3. 3 with 
the note on ‘ the kings from Melanthus to Clidicus.' Mr. TOpffer has 
argued ingeniously and plausibly that the whole story of the emigration 
of the royal &mily of Messenia to Attica was concocted in the fifth 
century B.C in order to represent Athens as the metropolis of the Ionian 
cities which were really founded by Messenian leaders. See Topffer, 
Attische GemeaJogie, pp. 335-347, and Paus. vii. 3. 1 with the note. 
The legend as to the accession of Melanthus to the throne of Athens 
was that, in a war between Athens and Boeotia, Thyinoetcs, the last 
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king of Athens of the hoase of Thescas, refused a challenge to single 
combat sent him by Xanthus, king of Boeotio, but offered to resign the 
throne to any one who would accept the challenge in his stead. 
Mclanthus accepted the challenge, defeated his adversary, and was 
placed on the throne of Athens. See Hellanicus, in the SchoL on Plato, 
Symposium^ p. 308 d; Cotton, Narratiotus, 39; Strabo, ix. p. 393 ; 
Eusebius, Chromic, vol. 3 . p. 56, ed. Schocne; Hatpocratinn, s.v. 'Atro- 
Toi’/jux ; Polyaenus, L 19; SchoL on Aristophanes, Achamians, 146: 
Suidos, s.v. 'As-arotpio. One legend was that the point in dispute 
between Athens and Boeotia was the possession of a place on the 
borders called Melaenae or Melania (see Hellanicus, Polyaenus, and 
Marpocration, ll.ee. ; the scholiast on Aristophanes, l^., whom Suidas 
copies, calls the place Celaenac, which may be a wrong reading for 
Melaenae). From this and the legend of the appearance of Dionysus 
at the combat clad in a block goat’s skin, Mr. Tdpffer has argued that 
Melonthus was a local hero of Melacrtae, an embodiment of Dionysus 
Melanthides or Melanaegis, and had originally no connexion either with 
Messenia or Athens (Attische Gesualogu, p. 231 ry.) 

19 . 3. was condemned by the people and actually deposed. The 
Argives were governed by at least a nominal king as late as the lime of 
the great Persian war. For at that time the Spartan envoys who were 
sent to Argos are said to have contrasted the two kings of Sparta with 
the one king of Argos (Herodotus, viL 149). 

19 . 3. Algos. The modem town of Argos stands on the site of the 
ancient city. It lies on the western side of the brood Argolic plain, at 
the eastern foot of the steep mountain (950 fL high) which formed the 
citadel of ancient Argos and was known as the Larisa. The sea is 
distant about four miles to the south, being separated from the town by 
a stretch of level plain. The citadel (the Larisa) is a projecting spur of 
the line of mmmtains which bounds the Argolic plain on the west. 
Across the plain, to the south-east, at the head of the Argolic gulf, but 
at its eastern side, Nauplia is in full view, with its lofty citadel, known 
as the Palamidi. A little way inland from Nauplia (which is the natural 
harbour of Argos) Tiryns is also plainly visible in the form of a low 
isolated eminence rising on the eastern side of the plain. Still on the 
eastern side of the plain, but away to the north, Mycenae lies incon¬ 
spicuous at the foot of the mountains which form tlie eastern boundary 
of the plain. According to Strabo (viii. p. 370) Argos stood mostly on 
the pl^ at the foot of the Larisa. The modem tow-n b wholly on the 
plain. It covers a considerable extent of ground, being interspersed 
with gardens. 'Though a rather ditty and untidy town, it U not un- 
picturesque with its low red-tiled bouses. In particular, the main 
street, lined with shops and coffee-houses, presents a gay and animated 
scene when it b thronged with white-kilted, red-capped peasants who 
have come in from the hilb and the neighbouring plain to market. 
Almost the only remains of antiquity to be seen in the town are the 
ruins of the theatre (ii. 20 . 7 note). See Guide-Joanne, 3 . p. 217 ty., 
Bueiieher,* p. 261. 

19 . 3. a laactnary of WoUlflli Apollo. Of all the buildings 
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of ancient Aip>s, as described by Paosaniai, the only one (if we 
except the citadel) of which the site can now be identified with certainty 
u the theatre, hewn out of the rock at the south-eastern foot of the 
Larisa. The site of all the other ancient buildings is matter of inference 
and conjecture. As Pausanias, coming from the Heraeum, entered 
Argos from the north, and after describing the sanettary of Wolfish 
Apollo proceeds to the theatre (ii. 20. 7), which must hai'e been towards 
the southern end of the city, Lrake supposed that the temple of Wolfish 
Apollo stood in the northern part of the modern town, not far from the 
foot of the Larisa {Mono, 2. p. 403). A fragmentary inscription has 
been found at Argos containing part of an honorary decree with a 
direction that a copy engraved on stone should be set up in the sanctuary 
of Wolfish Apollo (EtfnjiupU dp\au)koynn), 1885, p. 57). Inscrip¬ 
tions containing detentions to Apollo (C /. G. Nos. 1142, ti43, cp. 
No. 1152) have been found in a church of St. Nicholas, from which 
Bursian (Grogr. 2. p. $3 sq. note) inferred that the temple in question 
must have been near this church. From Thucydides (v. 47), Sophocles 
{EUctra, 6 sq., with the Scholiast), and Plutarch {Pyrrhus, 32, com¬ 
pared with Pausanias, ii. 19. 7) luio'*' that the temple abutted on 
the market-place; and from Livy (xxxii. 25) we learn that the market¬ 
place was at the foot of the citadel Opposite the temple was a temple 
of Nemcan Zeus (SchoL on Sophocles, EUctra, 6). 

The wolf very commonly appears on coins of Argos. Sometimes 
he is represented in full lictween two dolphins, sometimes alone; some- 
times only his head or forepart is given. Sec Head, Historia .Vummorum, 
p, 366 sq.; »■</., Coins of the Ancients, p. 47, pi. iii. B. 36; Gardner, 
Types of Greek Coins, p. 44 ; Imhoof-Blumer and Gardner, Num. Comm. 
OH Pans. p. 35 ; British Museum Catalogue of Greek Coins, Peloponnesus, 
p. 136 sqq., plates xxvii. xxviii. Some iron coins of Argos with a half 
wolf on them have been found {Mittheil. d. arch. Inst, in A then, 7 
(1882), p. 2. sq.) A scholiast on Sophocles {Eleetra, 6) says that 
wolves were represented on the coins of Argos bite owls on the coins of 
Athens. A wolfs head, in terra-cotta, well modelled, has been found at 
Argos {Archiiologische Zeitung, 1864, p. 144). 

19 . 3. Attalua, an Athenian. The date of this sculptor is unknown. 
The name Attalus was inscribed on one of sixteen marble statues, of 
good style, which were found near the theatre at Argos. See Uodwell, 
Tour, 2. p. 217 ; Brunn, Gesch. d. griech. Kitnstler, i. p, 558 ; C. /. G. 
Na 1145; Loewy, Jmschriftem griech. Bihihauer, No. 436. 

19 . 3. In thou daya all imagu were of wood. In Italy, down 
to the conquest of Western Asia in the first half of the second century 
B.C., most of the images of the gods are said to have been of wood or 
eanhenware (Pliny, N. H. xxxiv. 34). 

19 . 3. The reason why Danans fotmded a sanctuary of Wolfish 
Apollo was this etc. .A sUgbtly different version of the following story 
is told by Servius (on Virgil, Aen. iv. 377) as follows. Danaus received 
an oran^ response from Apollo bidding him journey till he saw a bull 
and a wolf fighting. He was to watch the issue of the fight, and if 
the bull conquered, be was to found a temple in honour of Neptune 
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(Poseidon) ; but if the wolf was victorious, he was to dedicate a shrine 
to Apollo. The wolf conquered the bull, so Danaus built a temple to 
Wolfish Apolla Cpi Plutarch, Pyrrhus, 33. 

19 . 3. he claimed the kingdom. Doubtless he was supposed to 
have grounded his claim to the kingdom of Argos on his descent from 
lo, daughter of Argus or of Inachus. See ApoUodorus, ii. i. On the 
lineage of his adversary, Oelanor, see Pans. iL 16. 1. Gelanor was 
king of .Argos at the time when Daitaus landed (ApoUodorus, ii. 1.4; 
Plutarch, Pyrrhus, 33). 

19 . 3. Oelanor. Stephanus Byzantius (i.v. ’Eoi'dytXa) mentions a 
town of Caria called Souagela, at which, he says, “ was the tomb of the 
Carian. For the Carian name for a grave is sOa, and for a king yrla." 
On the strength of this statement Preller {AusgnvaUte Au/sdtse, p. 387) 
was disposed to derive the name Oelanor from the Carian name for 
king. From the same word he would derive the Sicilian Celon; the 
family of Gelon came from the island of Telos, off Caria. Further, he 
suggests that we have the same root in Gtleontts, the name of one of 
the four ancient Ionic tribes; the name wrould thus mean ‘royal’ or 
‘kingly.’ He thinks that Zeus Gcleon, whose name appears in an 
Attic inscription (C. I. A. iiL No. 3), was perhaps the tribal god of the 
Gelcontcs. This trace, if it be such, of a Carian settlement in .Argolis 
might be used as an argument by those who hold that the people who 
created the dvilisaiion of Tiryns and .Mycenae were Carians. See 
above, p. 153 jy. 

19 . 4- Oelanor eras like the boll and Danans like the woUl Cp. 
Plutarch, Pyrrhus, 33. Prof. W. Kobertson Smith suggested (article 
‘Sacrifice,’ Encydopaedia Britannica, 9th ed. vol. 3t, p. 135) that in 
this legend we have a reminiscence of a struggle between two clans, 
one of which had for its totem the wolf, and the other the bull. 

19 . $. the fire of Phoronens. From a scholiast on Sophocles 
{EUctra, w. 4, 6) we learn that this fire tras in the sanctuary of 
Wolfish Apollo, and that it was thought to have come down from 
heaven. On Phottmeus see iL 1 5. 5. Before his time men all spoke 
one tongue; Hermes introduced a diversity of languages, and hence 
arose discord for the first time (Hyginus, Fai. 143). Ad. Kuhn 
{Heratkunfl dts Feuers,* p. 25 ryy.) connected the name Phoroneus 
with the Sanscrit hhurttnya, * rapid ’ (applied to Agni, the deified fire), 
and the Latin Feronia, the goddess worshipped at the foot of Mount 
Soracte. As to Feronia see W. Mannhardt, Amtihe Wald- und Feld- 
kultf, p. 337 sqq. 

19 . 5. that Promethena gave fire to men. The story that fire 
was stolen from heaven and given to men by Prometheus has its analogue 
in many sasage stories of the origin of fire. A powerful being (who 
is sometimes an animal) is said to have got possession of fire and to 
have kept it all to hims^; a beneficent hero (who himself is sometimes 
.an animal) contrives to steal a light from him and gives it to men. See 
for examples of such talcs Mr. A. Lang’s article ‘ Prometheus,’ in the 
Encydo^dia Brilaitnica, 9th ed. vol. 19, p. 807 sq. Many more ex¬ 
amples might be added. Ad. Kuhn {fferabiunft da Ftuers,* p- 35 sqq.) 
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derived the name Prometheus fiom the San«:rit /'T 

for the Ere-sticks, by the friction of which sai.-ages produce fire. Uut il 

is haid to separate the name Prometheus from prometkn, prudenU 

Niue JahrhUcktr f. Pkihl. u. P<udag. 123 (1881), pp. J"'J'* 

article Dr. Flach ventures on the rash assertions that the Prometheus 
story, in all lu features, is purely Greek, and that it must have originated 
after Homer, since Homer makes no mention of it. 

19 7. Ladaa. See iii. ai. 1 note; siii. la. 5 - , ^ , 

19 7. a bull and a wolf lighting. In 27a b.C Pyrrhus, at Uie 
head of some of his troops, forced his way into ArgM by night, ^hen 
day dauTied he saw in the market-pUce the scul^ure 
Pausanias. The king took it as an omen of death, since it had ^ 
foretold that he must die when he should see a wolf fighting a bull 
Pluurch, who mentions this, says that the wolf and the \M\ were of 
bronre. Sec Pluurch. Pyrrkus, 32. Thus the group would seem to 
have been a broiue relief. The batUe of the wolf and bull is represented 
on a coin of Argos ( Imhoof-Blumcr and Gardner, Num. Comm, oh Pnui. 

^ ^19 8. T il""* As to Linus, son of Apollo and Psamailie, see i. 43 - 
7 sf., with the note on “ when Crotopus was reigning." As to Linus 
the poet see ix. 29. 6 

19 8 an altar of Rainy Zens. See 1. 32- 2. with the note on 
•Showery' Zeus.' On a ridge of Mt. Tmolus. to the wwt of Sardes, 
there wi a spot which was called the Birthplace of Rainy Ze^ 
(Joannes Lydus, D* mensikui, iv. 48). In New Guinea there is * K®“ 
named Laufao, who keeps the rain bottled up in a bsOTboo. 
there is too little rain, the people make him presents of pigs and cook^ 
food ; then Laufao takes the stopper out of his sacred baniboo, and tlw 
rain feilU. When there is too much rain, presents are made 8«* 

to induce him to put the stopper into the bamboo. See J. Chalmers, 
PioHiiriHg in New Guineo, p. 177 ^ 9 ' , , , •, j u 

19 . at swore to take Thebes or die. The oath is described by 
Aeschylus ( 5 rt-«s againii Tkebet, 41 Jyy.) They killed a bull so t^t 
the blood ran into the hollow of a shield, and in swearing they ‘oui^ 
the blood with their hands. This was perhaps a form of the blood- 
covenant in which the blood of a victim had been substituted for tliat of 
the persons themselves who took the oath. “ In ancient Arabic litera- 
lure there are many references to tlie blood<o\*enant, but instead of 
human blood that of a victim sUin at the sanctuary is employed. The 
ritual in this case is that all who share in the compact must dip their hands 
into the gore, which at the same time is applied to the Mcred stone 
that symbolises the deity, or is poured forth at its base ” (\V. Robertson 
Smith, Religion of the Semites,* p. 3 > 4 ). 

19 . 8. As to the tomb of l^ometheus etc. This seems to imply 
that both Argos and Opus cbimed to possess the grave of I'romctheus, 
but that in Pausanias's opinion the Opuntian claim was the better 
founded. Other ancient writers appear to be silent on the subject. 

20 . i. Orengas. See viiL 40. 3 199. 
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20 . 1. a work of Polyclitus. There were two sculptors of this 
name, of whom the elder was by (ar the mote famous. See note on ii. 
22. 7. Bnmn {SiljtmjpbericJU* d. philos. pkilolog. u. histor. Clasu d. 
t. baytrisch. Akad. d. U'isstti. su ifunchtn, 1880, p. 469} supposed that 
the Polyclitus mentioned here was the younger Polyclitus. Oserbeck 
{ScJkri/tgutHen, No. 941] thinks it was the elder Polyxiitus. The 
massacre of the guards, which (as Pausanias here relates) led to the 
erection of the statue, occurred in 418 tec. (Thucydides, v. 82 ; Dio¬ 
dorus, xiL 80 ; Plutarch, Aldbimits, 15). Ox-erbeck holds that this 
date fits better with the elder Polyclitus. Brunn, who assigned the 
statue to the younger Polyclitus, supposed that it was not executed for 
some time after the massacre. 

20 . 2. a regiment of a thousand picked men. This force was 
instituted in 43 1 B.C. The men were chosen from amongst the wealthiest 
classes, and hence formed an aristocratic corps. They were reliex'cd 
from all other public duties, and had to train and exercise constantly 
(Diodorus, xii. 75). They took part in the battle of Mantinea in 
418 B.C (Thucy^des, v. 67, 73). 

20 . 3. Oleobia and Biton drawing the wagon etc. Their mother’s 
name was Cydippe and she was the priestess of Hera. Once on a 
time she had to repair to the sanctuary to perform a sacrifice. But 
the oxen had not yet returned from the field, and time was pressing. 
So her two sons, Cleobis and Biton, yoked tbemselxes to the cart and 
drew their mother to the sanctuary, a distance of seven miles. There 
in the crowd of worshippers the men complimented her on the manly 
vigour, and the women on the filial piety, of her sons. In the pride of 
her heart the mother stood before the image and prayed to the goddess 
that she would bestow on the sons, who had honoured her so greatly, 
the best gift that could fall to the lot of man. So afrer sacrificing 
and feasting the young men fell asleep in the sanctuary and awoke no 
more, the goddess thus signifying that death was better than life. The 
Argives had statues of the young men made and dedicated them at 
Delphi. See Herodoms, L 31; Plutarch, Consol, ad Apollon. 14; 
Cicero, Tmse. Dispul. i. 47. 113; Hyginus, Fab. 254; Serxius, on 
Virgil, Gtorg. iii. 532 ; \'alerius .Maximus, v. 4. Ext. 4. On repre¬ 
sentations of Cleobis and Biton in ancient art see 
Welcker, in K. O. Muller’s Arckdologit der Kunst, 
g 419. 4. On an Argixe coin (Fig. 31) Geobis 
and Biton are represented drawing their mother 
in a chariot (Imhoof-Blumer and Gardner, .\'um. 

Comm, on Fans. p. 37, writh pL K xxxiv.) .Again, 
in St. Marc’s Library at Venice there is a sarco¬ 
phagus on which their story is carx-cd in relief. It 
fidls into four scenes. On the left the mother is „ 

seen standing m a chariot drawm by two oxen. 

Two strong lads (Geobis and Biton) grasp the 
pole of the chariot, os if about to unyoke the oxen and to draw the 
chariot themselves. In the next scene the two lads are sleeping, face 
downward, on the ground in front of the temple, while the mother stands 
VOL. Ill O 
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beside them with uplifted torches as if in the act of prayer. In the 
next scene, still further to the right, a young woman with fluttering 
robes is driving a chariot drawn by two prancing steeds, the heads of 
which arc held b>' Cleobis and Biton. The meaning of this scene is 
obscure; it has b«n interpreted as the .Moon goddess driving her car 
through the nightly sky and taking with her the souls of the dead lads 
to the spirit-workL In the last scene, on the extreme right, the mother 
is seen seated, putting her arms about her two sons, who stand before 
her. This perhaps represents the reunion of the mother and sons in 
heaven. See ArtAHologiscMe ZeituMg, 3I (1863), pi. cixxiL, with the 
remarks of Kruger, pp. 17*37 (who wrongly interprets the relief as a 
mythical representation of moonlight and dawn); H. Dtitschke, 
‘Ueobis und Biton,’ ArtkiiologiscA • epigrapkiscAe MittAdlungen am 
OesftrreicA, 7 (1883X PP- I 53*167, with pi. ii. 

20 . 3. a sanctnary of Nemean ZeriA. This sanctuary was 
opposite the temple of Wolfish Apollo (SchoL on Sophocles, Electra^ 6). 
It seems probable that all the objects described by Pausanias from 
19. 3 to the end of 20. 2 were within the precincts of Wolfish Apollo. 
So thought Siebelis (on this passage), and Bursian (Oeogr. a. p. 5 3 note 2). 

20 . 3. the bronxe image of the god-is a work of Lysippus. 

On Argive coins of Imperial times Zeus is repth- 
sented standing naked, with a sceptre in his right 
hand and an eagle at his feet (Fig. 33). As the 
type persists practically unchanged through several 
reigns, it may be a copy of Lysippus’s sutue. See 
Imhoof* Dlumer and Gardner, \um. Comm, on 
Pans. p. 36, pL K xxviil; BritisA .Museum Ca/a- 
logue of Greek Coins, Peloponnesus, pi. xxviiL la 

See note on ii. 38. 2. 

Eustathius (on ii. U. 308, p. 228) says that the 
draught-man (jrrowos) of Palamcdes, by which be may mean the dice 
here mentioned by Pausanias, was at Argos, 

20 . 4- the women who marched with Dionysua to Argoa. Cp. 
iu 22. I : iL 23. 7. The expedition of Dionysus and his Bacchanals 
against Argos and the resistance offered by the Argives under Perseus 
are narrated at length by Nonnus (xlvii. 474 sqq .); cp. Apollodorus, 
iii. 5. 2. According to one account, Perseus killed Dionysus (Parthey, 
on Pluurch, Isis and Osiris, 35). Two scenes on paint^ vases have 
been interpreted as Perseus fighting the B.irr hanaU (p, Kretschmer 
in JaArhueA d. areA. Instituts, 7 (1892), pp. 32-37). 

20 . 5. Their number is reduced ^ Aeschylus to seren. Dr. 
t’errall has pointed out that in the Sei>en against Tkehes Aeschylus 
represents, not the leaders of the expedition against Thebes, but only 
the leaders of the final assault upon the gates, as seven m number; 
and with fine literary tact he shows how immensely this, properly 
understood, contributM to the dramatic interest of the play. Sec his 
introduction to his edition of the play. 

20 . 6. the tomb of Danaus. This was in the middle of the 
market-place (Strabo, viii. p. 371). 
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20 . 6. where the Argive women bewnil Adonia. 1 have 
examined elsewhere the worship of Adonis ( TA* Goldtn Bough, i. p. 
278 tqq., etc.) On representations of Adonis in ancient art see John and 
De Witte in Annali deW Initituto, 184;, pp. 347 * 41 ^! Jahn, Arckdo- 
hgische Beitnigt, p. 45 sqq. ; also GazetU Arckiologique, 4 (1878}, pp. 
64-66; Roscher’s Ltxikon, 1. p. 75: Pauly’s Rtal-Encydopddie, cd. 
Wissowa, I. p. 394 sq. 

20 . 6 . Oephistu. See iL 13. 5 - 

20 . 7. a head of Medusa made of stone. The head of Medusa 
was said to have the power of turning into stone whoever looked upon 
it (ApoUodorus, iL 4. 2. and 3). In a Sicilian story a witch turns the 
hero to stone by touching him with one of her hairs (Goiuenbach, 
Sicilianiiciu Mdrchrm, No. 40, voL 2. p. Some of the Uyaks 

believe that if they laugh at a dog or at a snake crossing their path, 
they will be turned to stone (Spencer St. John, Lift in tk* ForttU of the 
Far East, 1. p. 339; cp. the snakes about the Argons’ heads). For 
other magic modes of turning people to stone see Chalatianz, 
Armenisekt Mdrcktn und Sagen, Einleitnng, p. v. sqq. ; R.idloir, 
Proben drr Volkslittfratur der turkiseken Stdmmt Sud • Sibiritns, 3 . 
p. 2152?^. 

20 . 7. the Judgment Place. At the eastern foot of the Larisa, to 
the north-east of the theatre (see below), is a wall built of great 
polygonal blocks. It is about too feet long and has a simple doorway 
in the middle. This wall supports an artificially levelled terrace at the 
foot of the mountain, and on this terrace are the remains of a Roman 
brick building. Opposite the doorway there is a square recess cut in 
the wall of rock which forms the back of the terrace. This recess 
narrows gradually inwards and ends in a semicircular niche, which 
forms the termination of a channel cut in the rock. Prof. Curtius 
supposes that the judgment Place may have been upon this terrace. 
He thinks that the order in which Pausanias mentions the buildings 
confirms this view; for immediately after mentioning the Judgment 
Place Pausanias mentions the theatre. Now going to the theatre from 
the market-place he must have passed this polygonal wall with its 
terrace. On the other hand Uursian sees in the whole structure simply 
a well-house, once fed by a spring in the interior of the mountain which 
has now dried up. See Leake, iforca, 2. p. 398 sq. ; Curtius, Pelop. 
2. p. 351 sq., 353 sq., 357; Vischer, Eriniurungen, p. 319 sq.\ 
Bnrsian. Gtogr. 2. p. 351 sq. Prof Ed. Meyxr agrees with Curtins’s 
identification of the Judgment Place, and thinks that it is the same 
with the Pron mentioned by a scholiast on Euripides (Ortstes, 873) 
as the place where the Argives held their trials. See Pkilologus, 48 
(1889), p. 185 ryy. 

20 . 7. a theatre. A considerable portion of this theatre, being 
cut out of the rock, is in tolerable preservation. It is at the south-east 
foot of the Larisa. “Its two ends were formed of large masses of rude 
stones and mortar, faced with regular masonry; these are now mere 
shapeless heaps of rubbish. The excavated part of the thwtre 
preserves the remains of sixty-sevxn rows of seats, in three divisions, 
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separated by diazomata [>>. passages running rtsund the theatre]: in 
the upper division are nineteen rows, in the middle sixteen, and in the 
loaer thirty-two, and there may, perhaps, be some more at the bottom 
concealed under the earth " \ Leake, Mono, 2. p. 396), VV. G. Clark 
counted 35 rows of seats in the lowest dis-ision, 16 in the middle, and 
18 in the uppermost, making 69 in all {PtluponntsuSy p. 91 )• The ruinous 
state of the wings makes exact estimates impossible, but Leake judged 
that tire diameter of the theatre may hate been 450 feet, and that of 
the orchestra 200 feet. He calculated that, when entire, the theatre 
may have held 20,000 people. In 1891 some excavations were made 
in ^e theatre by Mr. Kophiniotis on behalf of the Greek Government. 
Twenty rows of seats were discovered lower down than the rock-cut 
seats hitherto visiUe. The front row of seats is in the form of arm¬ 
chairs. Remains of both a Greek and a Roman stage were laid bare, 
the former built of tufa, the latter paved with red stone. A subterranean 
passage, to the north of the Roman stage, united the stage with the 
orchestra, as in the theatres at Eretria, Magnesia on the Maeander, 
Sicyon, and Tralles. See AtXruiv dpxatoXoytxdv, 1891, p. 86; 
Mittheil. d. anh. Inst, in A/Aen, 16 (1891), p. 383; Bu/I. Corr. H*ll. 
I S (1891), p. 651 ; American Journal of Archaeology, 7 {1891), p. 518. 
“ Contiguous to the south-western angle of the theatre, on the extreme 
foot of the mountain, arc twenty-one rows of seats excavated in the 
rock. These rows are rectilinear, forming a line which is nearly that 
of the orchestra of the theatre produced: the seats, therefore, must 
have belonged to some separate place of spectacle, as they could not 
have commanded a view of any part of the interior of the theatre. 
Their position clearly proves that the upper division of the excavated 
seats (rf the theatre was not prolonged to the wings" (Leake, Morea, 2. 
p. 397 If.) See also Curtius, Petofi. 2. p. 352 sg. ; \Tscher, Erinner- 
ungen, p. 320 sg. ; W. G. Clark, Peloponnesus, p. 91 ; Bursian, Geogr. 
2. p. 52. 

20 . 7. the Spartan Othryadas. Herodotus’s version (i. 82) of 
this famous story is as follows. The Lacedaemonians had taken 
possession of the district of Thyrea, which belonged to the Argives. 
The two peoples agreed that each should pick out 300 champions who 
should fight each other, and that Thyrea should belong to the victorious 
side. The fight took place. Of the 300 Argives all fell but twn, 
Alcenor and Chromius ; of the Lacedaemonians all wxre slain but one, 
Othryades (Othryadas). The two Argives ran to Argos to tel! that 
they had conquered; Othryodes remained on the field, spoiled the «iisi.» 
Argives, and deposited the spoils in the Lacedaemonian camp. A 
dispute hence arose between Sparta and Argos, each claiming a victory. 
A battle was the result, in which the Lacedaemonians were victorious. 
Othryades, ashamed to return to Sparta when all his comrades had 
perished, slew himself on the spot. This contest is believed to luive 
taken place in J48 tc. It u described by Pausanias elsewhere (ii. 38 
5), but without mention of Othryades. The combat was very famous 
in antiquity and became a favourite subject of rhetorical declamation. 
See Chrysermus, in Fragm. hist. Graec. ed. Muller, 4. p. 361 ; Theseus, 
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in Stobacus, FloriUgium, mi. 67 ; Saidas, s.x>. ‘OWpmSas; and the 
numerous other writers cited by Kohlmann in his article * Othryades,' 
Rheinisckes Mustum, N. F. 29 (1874), pp. 463-480 5/</., 31 (1876), pp. 
300-302. Now none of the other authorities agrees with Pausanias, 
who represents the Spartan Othryadas as killed by an Argive. In the 
other accounts Othryadas is represented either as ^\-ing killed himself 
(Herodotus’s version), or as having died of his wounds. As the group 
of statuary representing Othryadas being slain by an Argfve was at 
Argos, it is natural to see in it the embodiment of an Argive tradition 
which contradicted the Lacedaemonian tradition followed by Herodotus. 
The Argive tradition would be told to Pausanias when the statue was 
shown him. If Pausanias (as has been maintained) took all his facts 
from books, how is it that here his account agrees with none of the very 
numerous literary accounts of the same subject which have come down 
to us, but does agree with what we should expect to be the local 
Argive tradition, coloured by Argive patriotic prejudice ? 

20. 8. a sanctuary of Aphrodite. Above the theatre Is a small 
rocky platform, on which stands a chapel of St George. Curtius and 
llursian think that this may have been the site of the sanctuary of 
Aphrodite. See Curtius, Ptlop. 1. pp. 351, 357 562; llursian, 

Gtogr. 2. p. 52. 

20 . 8. the image of the goddess. The word for image here is 
eSos; it is used by Pausanias only here and in viii. 46. 2. On the 
word see Maxim. Fraenkel, Dt vtrhis potioribiu quibus opera sUituaria 
Gratci notabant, pp. 24-29. 

20 . 8. TelesiUa. Sm Plutarch, Dt mut. viri, 4 ; Polyaenus, viii. 
33 ; Suidas, s.v. TcAciriAAo; Clement of Alex., Strom, iv. 19. § 122 ; 
Bahr on Herodotus, vi 77. Tcicsilla’s heroic defence of Argos is 
supposed to have tal^ place in 510 a.C It was commemorated by an 
annual festival called the Festival of Wantonness (ra *Y/fpi<m»td), 
celebrated at the new moon of the month of Hennaeus (the fourth 
month, perhaps June-July; see Daremberg et Saglio, DietioHmare, 2. 
p. S29). At this festival the women dressed as men and the men as 
women, the men even wearing veils (Plutarch and Polyaenus, ll.ee.) 
The story of the defence of Argos by Telesilla may have been invented 
to explain the festival. Certainly the exchange of garments between 
men and women as a religious or superstitious rite is not uncommon 
elsewhere. For example, there was a sacrifice to Aphrodite at which 
men were dressed as women and women as men (>facrobin5. Sat, iii. 
8 3). In Cos the priest of Hercules wore female attire when he offered 
sacrifices (Plutarch, Quaest. Grate. 58). Argive women on their 
marriage night wore &lse beards. Plutarch, who mentions this custom, 
attempts to assign an historical origin to it {Dt mul. viri. 4); but it is 
certain that the practice of women dressing as men, or men as women, 
or both, IS B widely spread marriage custom. Spartan brides were 
dressed in men's clothes on the wedding night (Plutarch, Lycurgus, 1 5). 
See also Sepp, Altbaytrischtr Sagtnsehati, p. 233 ; Schroeder, Dit 
Volkshrducht der Eksftm, pp. 93 sqq., 218 sqq.\ J. Thomson, Through 
yfasai Land, p. 442 ; Matthes, Bij'dragm tot dt EthnologU van Znid- 
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C€Ubt3, p. 35. Scnnctimcs it is not the bride and bridegroom but their 
attendants who thus disguise themselves. See ProcettUtt^ A’. Gt^gr. Soe. 
1879, p. 92; Biddulph, Tribtt of Hu Hindoo Koosk, pp. 78, 80; Grierson, 
Bihar peasant Kfe, p. 365 ; Folk-lore fonmal, 6 (1888), p. 122 ; Scbillot, 
Coutnmes populaires de la Haute-Bretagne, p. 138. Plutarch If.t.) 
mentions that the women who shared in the exploit of TclesUla were 
allowed to build a temple of the war-god (Enyalius); and Lucian 
{Amores, 30) says that in consequence of Telesilia’s viaory the war-god 
(Ares) was held at Argos to be a god of women. But, as we learn 
from Fausanias, the statue of Telesilla stood in front of a temple of 
Aphrodite. May not this have been the Armed Aphrodite ? and w ould 
not this explain the statements of Plutarch and Lucian just quoted ? If 
this were so, the historical foundation of the story of Telesilla would 
become more doubtful than ever. On the Armed Aphrodite see iiu 15. 
to note. 

20. 8. her hooka are lying at her feet, and ahe ia looking at a 
helmet. This statue has been cited by Leopardi in a fine p-assage to 
illustrate the superiority of the active over the contemplative life (// 
Parini, ovi'ero della gloria, cap. L) 

20 . 8. The Lacedaemonians, under Oleomenes etc. See Hero¬ 
dotus, vi 76-80. 

20 . 10. Herodotus has recorded. See Herodotus, vl 77. 

21 . 2. Bias. See iL 18. 4. 

21 . 3. the Lydian woman. Omphale. Cp Dionj-sms Halk. 
Antiquit. Rom. 1 . 28. 

21 . 3 - ^he grave of Epimenides. His tomb was also shown at 
Sparta. See iiL 11. 11 ; also iiu 12. 11. 

21 . 4- as I have shown in my account of Attica. See i. 13. 8. 

21 . 5. the story told of her is this. With the following account of 
the Gorgons, Mr. E, Bethe, in Hermes, 25 (1890X p 311 sq., compares 
Diodorus, iiL 52 sqq. Diodorus admittedly takes his account of the 
Gorgons etc. from Dionysius, sumamed .Sc>tobrachion; and from the 
supposed resemblance between the narratives of Pausanias and Dio- 
doruiS Mr. Bethe infers that Pausanias also drew upon Dionysius. This 
is quite possible, but the supposed resemblance seems (ar too slight to 
warmnt the inference. 

21 , 6. The desert of Libya contains wild beasts etc. Cp 
Herodotus, i». 191. 


21 . 7 - it had been the custom for women to remain single after 
their husbands' death. It is quite possible that in very early times 
Greek widows were forbidden to marry again, for among many peoples 
this rule holds, as amongst the Heh Kioh Mian or ‘Black-footed 
^ngines’ (an aboriginal tribe in ChinaX in Sfl-shin (an ancient 
kingdom m CoreaX amongst some fiunilies or tribes ui Malabar amone 
the Tamil potters of Travancorc. and the Alfoers of Ceram See 
J^rnal of the North China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Soaety, voL 1 
No. 3 (December I8 s 9X p. 261 ; Pfixmaier, • Nachrichten von deil 
Jten BcwohnciTi d« heuPgen Corea,’ Sitrungsherichte der pkilosot>k 
hsstor. Ciasse der kaiser. Akad. der H’issem. (ViennaX 57 (1868X 
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p. 518; J. T. Phillips, Account of the rtUgiom etc. of the people of 
Malabar, p. 38; S. Mateer, Natht lift in Travancort, p. 108; G. A. 
Wilken, Das Haaropftr, p. 44 tq. Among some peoples the maniage 
of widows, if not absolutdy forbidden, is strongly discountenancecL in 
the Chinese ‘ Rook of Rites' it is said : “ The widow w one with her 
husband, and this does not change during the whole course of her life ; 
therefore, when her husband dies, she docs not marry again ” (De 
Groot, Fttsten m Cebnabrn x-an de Emoy-Chineeten, p. 442 ; J. H. 
Plath, Die hduslicke Verkdltnisu der alien Cbinesen, p. 10; cp. id., 
Gesets und Recht im alien China, p. 18). In conformity with this 
precept, at the present day in China “ it is considered very improper for 
a wridow to contract a second marriage ; and in genteel fomilies such on 
es-ent rarely, if ever, occurs. Indeed, if I do not mistake, a lady of rank 
by contracting a second marriage exposes herself to a penalty of eighty 
blows” (Gray, China, I p. 315). In ancient Peru the marriage of 
widows was not approved of (Garcilasso de la Vega, Royal Commentaries 
of the Incas, L p. 305 rg., Markham's traits.) The reason why widows 
are not allowed to marry alter their husbands’ death was given to the old 
traveller Rubruquis by the Tartars. “Their widows never marry a 
second time, for this reason, because the)- believe that all who have 
served them in this life shall do them service also in the life to come. 
Whereupon they are persuaded that every widow after death shall 
return to her own husband” (Rubruquis, ‘Travels into Tartary and 
China,' in Pinkerton's Voyages and Travels, 7. p. 33). So among the 
Khi-tan, a people of eastern Tartary, “ the wife does not marry a second 
time. She is consideted the wife of the deceased, and no one would 
marry her" (Pftrmaicr, ‘Die fiemdlandichen Reiche lu den'Zeiten der 
Sui,* Siteungsberichte d. philos, hist. Clasu d, kais. Akad. d. IVissen. 
(Vienna), 97 (1881), p. 482). Hence the Alfoers of Minahassa, in 
Celebes, are aftaid to marry a widow, thinking that if they did, they 
would soon die (* lets over het Uijgeloof in de .Mi nah a sa ,' Tijdsckrijft 
voor Xederlandsch Indie, July 1870, p. 3). They probably fear the 
vengeance of the deceased husband’s gbrnt. For a similar reason, 
probably, in West Prussia, when a widow marries for the third time, her 
husband must enter her house by the window and go thrice through it, 
“ that no harm may befall him " (G. A. Wilken, Das Haaropfer, p. 46 
note). .Among the Syrian Christians of Travancorc “remarriage of 
wridows is conducted in the early morning before daylight, as a 
somewhat shameful thing" (S. Mateer, Mathe life in Travancore, 
p. 161). This again may be a precaution to evade the late huslnnd's 
ghost. 

The belief that the soul of the write would rejoin the soul of her 
departed husband in the other world has led many barbarous peoples to 
kill the wife on the death of her husband, in order that the spiritual 
reunion may immediately take place. It is especially on the death of kings 
and great men that these massacres are perpetrated. In the East 
Indian island of Bali, when the king died, all his wives and concubines, 
amounting sometimes to a hundred or a hundred and fifty, were burnt 
(Crawrford, History of the Indian Archipelago, 2. p. 253). Herodotus 
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(v. 5) meniioos that among a Thracian tribe it was the custom, when a 
man died, that his best-betoved wife should be killed and bnried with 
him; the women used to contend eagerly for the honour. Prof. O. 
Schrader is of opinion that the custom of slaying the wife on the death 
of the husband was an ancient Aryan institution {JSpracki’trglachMng 
und UrgtschichU? p. 565). The best known instance of it among an 
Aryan people is the xutUt of Hindu widows. The custom of widow- 
burning does not appear in the N'edas; but nevertheless, as Mr. 
Zimmer and Dr. Tylor argue, the custom is probably older than the 
V'edas ; so barbarous a rite is hardly likely to be a later invention. It 
is, and has been since the days of Manu at least, the rule that a Hindu 
widow never marries again ; only among Pariahs and some Sudras 
is she allowed to marry again. See Laws of Mamis, v. 160 sf,; 
Dubois, .\f<rurs tie. dts ptuflts de flnde, I. pp. 14 jy., 294 sq .; Bose, 
TAe Hindoos as thty an, p. 237 sgg .; Ma>-ne, Hindu tatt> and usagt, 
p. 82 sgg .; Zimmer, AHindisches Lehtn, pp. 326-329; Max Muller, 
Essays, L pp. 332-337. Amongst the Slavs there is evidence that the 
wife was regularly burnt with her dead husband (J. Grimm, Veber tUu 
Verhrtnnen der Leichtn, p. 62 sgg.\ V. Hehn, Kutturfijlsnxtn und 
Hauslhiert,* p. 440). Amongst the South Slavs it is still regarded as 
an insnlt to her lace husband's memory if a widow marries again (F. S. 
Krauss, SHte und Bniu<:A dor Smisitn'tn, p. 578). Among the ancient 
Germans it seems to have been thought b«ter that a widow should not 
marry again (Tadtns, Gtrm. 19 ; Grimm, Deutsdu Rechlsalttrthkmer, 
P- 453 )- In ancient Greece we seem to have a reminiscence of widow¬ 
burning in the legend that when the corpse of Capaneus was burning on 
the pyre, his wife Evadne threw herself into the flames and perished 
(Euripides, SuftpUas, 980 sgg .; Apollodorus, itu 7. 1 ; Zenobius, 
Cent. L 30 ; Ovid, Tristin, v. 14. 38). In some Indian tribes of North- 
West America the practice of burning the widow has been mitigated 
into a rule that she must lie beside her husband’s corpse on the pyre till 
she is nearly suffocated, when she is allowed to withdraw. See Morse, 
Report on Indian ajfairs, p. 339 sg. ; Rev. .Sheldon Jackson, ‘Alaska 
and its inhabitants’ American Antiguarian, 2. p. 112 sg .; Bancroft 
Xative races of the Pacific StaUs, 1. p. 136. For more examples of 
killing the widow on the husband’s death see the works of Grimm 
and Hehn cited above; Tylor, Primith’e Culture,'^ i. pp. 459.467; 
Herbert Spencer, Sodology,* pt i, ch. 14, pp. 204-206. For evidence 
of the custom in Greece see Lasaulx, ‘Zur Geschichte und Philosophie 
der Ehe bei den Griechen,' Abiutndl. d. pkilos. pkiMog. Classe der 
konig. buyer. Ak^ d. Wissen. 7 (1853), p. 48 sgg.; and on the custom 
in general see Westennarck, History of human marriage, p I ’4 W 

21 . 9. Ohlori*-daughter of Nlobe. See v. 16. 4. On the 

mytfeMl connexion of Niobe with Argos see Stark, Xiobe und die 
Atobtden, p. 3p sgg. Stark thought that Chloris was a mvthical 
expression for the fresh green vegetation of spring. The adjective from 
which her » formed (xA«p^) is often so applied in Greek. In 
an article on Chlons tn Rkeinisekes .Museum, to (1856), pp tfro-tTT 
Schwenk mainuined that Chloris corresponded to the R™ norl’ 
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On representations of the Niobc legend in ancient art see, in addition 
to Stark's monograph, H. He>-dcniann, ‘Niobe und die Niobiden auf 
griechischen Vasenbildcm,' VtrhamilungrH d. ken. tnekt. GeutL d. 
Wissm. m Lripzig, 37 087 SX PP- 205-230; /</., 29 (1877), pp. 
70.103; id., 35 (1883), pp 159-168; Lenormant, in GaxttU ArcA/- 
ehgique, 3 (1877), p. 171 27.; C. Robert, in Annnti eUlt Inst, di 
Corrisp. ArchtoL 1882, pp 285-389. By feu- the roost famous of the 
represenutions of the Niobe legend is the group in the Ufliii gallery at 
Florence, which was discovered near the Latcran at Rome in 1583. 
The ancients themselves knew not whether to attribute the group to 
Scopas or to Praxiteles (Pliny, Nai. Hist, xxxvi. 28); at»d modern 
opinion is stfll divided on the subject. See Friederichs, Praxittles 
und die Niobegntppe; Bnmn, Gtsek. d, grieek. Kimslitr, 1. pp. 324, 
357 sg. ; Murray, ffist. of Greek Sculpture, 2. pp 314-322 S Lucy M. 
MitcheU, ffist. of Ancient Sculpture, pp 475-481 ; Ot-erbeck, Gesek. d. 
grieck. Plastik,* 2. pp. 78-91 ; Welcker, Antike DenkmSUr, 1. pp 218- 
220 : Stark, Niobe und die Niobiden, p. 332 sg. ; Friederichs-Woliers, 
Gipsabgusse, pp 433-445. The images of Latona and Chloris, here 
described by Pausanios, 
seem to be reproduced on 
a series of Argive coins 
(Figs, 34, 35), on which 
Latona stands clad in a long 
garment, holding sotne ob¬ 
ject (a torch ?) in her left 
hand, and raising her right 
hand to her shoulder; the 
sirrall figure of Chloris riOL ) 5 ,—^.ATOMA ABD OBLORtS (COtVR Or AMOOS). 

stands close to the elbow 

of the goddess and is similarly attired. See Imhoof.BlutnCT and 
Gardner, Num. Comm, on Pans, p 38, pL K xxxvL xxxsnL xxxviii. 

22 . I. Flowery Hera. Cp Etymolog. Magnum, p 108. 47. Girls 
or women ofiBciated as flower-bearers in her temple, while the flutes played 
a special air (Pollux, hr. 78). In spring the Peloponnesian women cele¬ 
brated a festival called Erosantkeia or Eroantkia, the chief feature of 
which seems to have been the gathering of flowers (Hesychius, s.v. 
'Hpoordt^ut; Photius, s,v. 'Hpodrffia). Probably this festival was 
connected with the worship of Flowery Hera; the flower-bearers who 
officiated in her temple may have been the girls who gathered flowers 
at the Erosantkeia. The Greek ist of May (our 12th) is still a 
festival of flowers in Greece; the people go out in the morning 
and gather flowers, with which they deck the outside of their houws 
{Folklore, r (1890), p 518). This modem custom has obvious affinities 
with the celebration of May-day in northern Europe. I have 8ugg«ted 
elsewhere (The Golden Bou^ I. p. 100 sgg.) that at some Greek 
festivals Zeus and Hera corresponded to the King and Queen of May. 
The Flowery Hera, personated by a girl, with her attendant flower¬ 
bearing handmaidens, would answer very well to our Queen of the May. 

22 . I. a graTfl of women etc. Cp ii. 2a 4 n®*®- 
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22 . I. PeUsgiu, aon of Tiiopaa. On Pclasgtu see i. 14. 3. On 
Triopas ace ii. 16. t ; z. 11. t note. 

22 . 3. Zeus the ContriTer. From an inscription it appears that 
Zeus was worshipped under this title (.\fechaiuui or AfiuMaiuus) in Cos, 
where the sacrifices ofTered to him e\-ery other >xar were three full-grown 
sheep and a choice oz. Sec Jaunt^ of Hellenic Studies, 9 (1888), 
p. 338 ; Haton and Hicks, Inscriptions of Cos, No. 38. 

22 . 3. Now that the Tantalus, who was son to Thyestes etc. 
On this passage see Stark, Niobt und die Siobidtss, p. 350 sqq. 
Pausanias, who is apt to take legends and myths as literal truth, is sure 
that the bones of the famous Tantalus, son of Zeus, cannot be at Argos, 
since his tomb was on Mt. Sipylus in Asia Minor. But, as Stark 
points out, some circumstances certainly point to a legend that the first, 
the celebrated, Tantalus was buried at Algos. For unless such a legend 
existed, Pausanias would not have gone out of his way to refute it. 
Moreover the younger Tantalus, son of Thyestes and first husband of 
Clytaemnestra, would have been buried not at Argos, but with his 
kindred the Atridae at Mycenae, the seat of the dynasty and their 
burial place. Again, tbe name of Tantalus, son of Zeus, occurs in the 
lilt of the most ancient kings of Argos immediately before that of 
his son Pelops (Hyginus, Fab. 134). If then there was a legend that 
Tantalus reigned at Argos, it is perfectly natural there should have 
been a legend that he was buried there. It is worth noting, as Stork 
points out, that as here the bones of Tantalus arc said to have been 
kept in a bronte vessel, so the bones of Pelops, son of Tantalus, were 
preserved in a bronze box at Pisa (Pans. vi. 33. i). With regard to 
the younger Tantalus, son of Thyestes, he is mentioned as one of the 
children whom his father ate at the infamous banquet prepared by 
Atreus (Hyginus, Fab. 88, 344, 346; cp. I'aus. iL 16. 3). Euripides, 
like Pausanias, speaks of this younger Tantalus as having been the 
first husband of Clytaemnestra {Iphigenia in Anlis, 1 1 50). 

22 . 3. Broteas. See iiu 22. 4 ; Gerhard, ‘ Broteas,' Rkiinisches 
.Museum, N. F. 8 (1853), pp. 130-133 ; Stark, Hiobe und dU NiMden, 
p. 437 sq. Gerhard thought that the name might be connected with 
and hence might mean ‘ the one who was eaten.' He suggested 
that Broteas was a mere mythological dummy invented to relieve Pelops, 
as ancestor of the Pelopids, from the odium of having been partially 
eaten by Oemeter. See Schol. on Pindar, Ofytnp. L 37. Broteas was 
said to have been so much ridiculed for his personal deformity that he 
leapt into the fire and was burnt. Stark saw in this feature of tbe 
legend a trace of Assyrian-Lydian ideas of resurrection and apotheosis 
through death. 


22 . 3 - Ida graTe is on Mount Sipylus. See v. 13. 7 note. 

22 . 3. Hub the Phrygian. Ilns was son of Tros and brother of 
Assaracus and Ganymede (Apollodorus, iii. 12. 2). “That Bus and 
Assaracus were originaUy divinities of the first rank, and divinities of 
Semitic and Assyrian origin, is proved beyond doubt by their names. 
These names ^ in fort purely Assyrian and present, without alteration, 
two very weU-known names of the Ninivite pantheon, flu and Ass^. 
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wtin ^Assnr tbe great, the powerful;. These two names contain one of 
the most decisive proofs of very ancient Assyrian influence in the Troad “ 
(Fr, Lenormant, note in GasetU Arck/clogiqut, 5 (1879), p. 239). 

22 . 3. they still throw tmming torches into the pit etc. On 
Easter Saturday }'aung people in Albania march with lighted torches 
through the vdlage. Then they throw tlie lighted torches into the 
river crying, “ Hah Kore I we throw you into the river, like these 
torches, that you may return no more I" See Hahn, Albattttischt Stuthen, 
I. p. 160. The coincidence in name between the Albanian Kort and 
tlie Greek Kort (the Maiden, i>. Proserpine) may be merely accidental 
When the Romans erected boundary-stones they threw torches into 
holes in tbe ground (Lobeck, Aj^laopAamus, p. 981). In some parts of 
Germany the people on Christmas morning throw fire-brands into springs 
and troughs to keep off the witches (.A. Bastian, in Zfitsckri/l fur 
Elhnologit, I. p. 41S sq.) In England it seems to have been an old 
custom to carry lighted torches at a funeral and to extinguish them in 
the earth with which the corpse was about to be covered (Uume and 
Jackson, SkrvpsUrt Folklore, p. 310). 

22 . 5. a temple of the DiooctirL According to Plutarch (Quaest. 
Grati. 23) the Argives called Castor mixartka^tas, and believed that 
he was buried in their city; but they worshipped Pollux os one of the 
Olympian gods. 

22 . 6. Aphidna had been captured by the Dioscuri etc. See i. 
17. 4 sq., with the notes. 

22 . 7. hia brother Kaucydes, sou of Mothon. Elsewhere (Paus. 
vL 6. 2) we learn that Polyclitus was the pupil of Naucydes. Naucydes 
must therefore have been his elder brother. The Polyclitus referred to 
is (as Pausanias l.c. remarks) not the great Polyclitus, but a younger 
namesake. From on inscription found at Olympia it appears that the 
father of Naucydes (and therefore of the younger Polyxlitus) was 
Patroclcs (see note on vi. 6. 2). Further, inscriptions found at Ephesus 
and Olympia show that the sculptor Daedalus of Sicyon (see Index) wras a 
son of Patroclcs (see vi. 3. 4 and note on vi. 2. 8). Hence the younger 
Polyclitus, Naucydes, apd Daedalus were all brothers. Thus in the 
present passage Pausanias or his copyists seem to be wrong in giving 
Mothon as the name of Naucydes’s fothcr. Sec Critical Note on this 
passage. On a block of black marble found at the church of St. George 
at Thebes the name of the sculptor Polyclitus is found side by side with 
that of Lysippus; two separate inscriptions are engraved on the block, 
one referring to a statue by Polyclitus, the other referring to a statue by 
Lysippus (C. I. G. G. S. Nos. 2532, 2533 ; Kaibel, Epigrammata 
Graem, Nos. 492, 492 a; Colliti, G. D. /. 1. Na 710, p. 236; Loewy, 
insekriften grieck. Riltlkiaur, No. 93). From this foct Messrs. Foucart 
and Loescheke have inferred that Polyclitus the younger was a con¬ 
temporary of Lysippus, though Prof Loescheke holds that Polyclitus 
was a go^ deal the older of the two and places his artistic activity 
between 37a and 332 B.C. The late H. Brunn. however, did not admit 
the inference. The block of marble on which the names of the twro 
sculptors occur is not an independent base, but an architectural member. 
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Md Bnmn thoQKht that it might have formed pan of a building destined 
for the reception, at successive times, of statues of victorious athletes. 
Brann himself supposed that Patrocles, the father, may have been bom 
ab^t 470 B.C, his son Naucydes about 440 B.C., and the younger 
Polyclitus about 432 ac. ProC W. Dittenberger, however, one of the 
highest hvmg authorities on Greek epigraphy, holds that the two inscrip- 
tiros in question are undoubtedly contemporary, and that they are later 
than 316 B.C.; hence he considefs that the sculptor Polyclitus whose 
^e occurs on one of them can be neither the elder nor the younger 
olyclitus, but a third sculptor of the same name, younger than either 
« the two others Mr. Stuart Jones suggests that the inscriptions may 
be restorations of earlier inscriptions, and that the sutues to which they 
were attached may have had no ori^pnal connexion. 

See Foucan in .ffewrN. s. 29(1875). PP- i lo-i 15 ; 
I^hckc. m Archaologuche ZeituHg, 36 (1878), pp. Vo-13; L 
Curtius, t*. p. 84; Funwangler and Weil, in ArcMuol. Zritulg, 37 
O879), p. 45 jy.; H. Brunn, in SittungsberickU d. fikHos. Clatu d i 
A A tad. d. Huj. su MiiHdun, PhiL philolog. Classe, 6 Novenib. 1880' 
p. 464 tq. ; Loewy, insekri/ten grifc/uscktr BUdfuiutr, No. 93 ; Murray 
4/ Orrtk Sculptyrf, 3. p. 335 ,g. ; Overbecit, G€scA. d. griJk. 
Pltutik, I. p. 531 sqq.i W. Dittenbmger, note on C./.G.G.S. No. 
2532 ; H- Stuart Jones, StUct Passagts from Ancitnt Writers illustnt. 
five 0/tfu Hist0ry of Grtek Scuiphtrt^ p, 192 jy. 

22. 8 . the gynmaalmn named Cylarabla. This gymnasium was 
less than 3^ paces outside the city-waUs, and the gate which led to it 
^ms to have betm called Diaropercs (Livy, xxxiv. 36; Plutarch. 

'7 and 26; Lturian, ApoL pro mere. 

A ^ 7 : vL 14. 9 iy.; fa. 30. 3 ; X. 7. 4. 

As to the Pythian tune see note on x. 7. 4. ’ 

23 . 2. ^ton Cp. ». 17. 8 note; it. 10. 3 ; Apollodorus, ui. 6. 8. 

(CovL r f her 

ii^8^ sff^' ^ ^ »«* 

J 3 . 4. XenophUtur and Strato. These were Argive sculptors 
Their names appear m an inscription found at JAirAift-a, near Tir^s: ’ 

HENf) 4 «IA 02 :KAli;TPATD.\ 

APPEIoI EnoiH^LAN 

“Xenophilus and Strato, Argives, made (the sutue or statues).” 

I.-‘nsenpuro lEn-ixJaAoe *aJ ETpdrwv 
ApyJ.iJoi found by Mr. Collignro engraved oTt^o 

blocks, sightly concave, near the khan of A'oJriesa, oo^the rite^ 
MCient Cleonae. These mscriptions appear to belong to the Lddle of 
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Stcyoo, Prof. E. Cnitius found a mutilaicd baM with some fmgmenu of 
an inscription which perhaps included the names of these two sculptors. 
See Curtius, 2, p. 586. For all three inscriptions see Loc»7, 

Iiuckriften grUch. Bildhauer, Nos. 261, 262, 270. Another mutilated 
inscription which seems to have conuined the names of both sculptors 
has been found at the sanctuary of Epidaurus. As restored it runs: 
[Hct>d</MAo]t KOI ^Tpdntv rrotijoav “ Xenophon and Strato made (it)." 
See ArArioi' ^)^aio\oyiKoy, 1892, p. 72; Cavvadias, Fouilltt 
tf ipMtiure, I, p. 108, No. 253. The statues of Aesculapius and 
Health by Xcnophilus and Strato appear to be reproduced on coins of 
.Argos. The Aesculapius is of a Phidian t>-pe. Health is represented 
clad in a long tunic, and wearing an overdress, of which the end hangs 
over her left arm. See Imhoof-Blumer and Gardner, AVrw. Comm, on 
Pamj. p. 40 sf., with plate K xlvii. xlviii. 

23 . 4 - Alezanor. See ii. it. 5 

23 . 5. Pheraean Artemis. See ii. to. 7. 

23 . 5. the Palladium. See I 28. 9. 

23 . 6. Helenas, son of Priam. See i. 11. 1. 

23 . 6. the district of Oestrine. It was separated from Tticsprotis 
by the river Thyamis (Thuc^-dides, i. 46 ; cp. Paus. L 1 1. i). Cestrine 
is said to have been the older name of Giaonia. The oxen of the 
district were famous. See Hesychius, s.v. KttrrptviKui /iots ; Schol. on 
Aristophanes, Ptact, 92 5 ; Suidiu, r.t'. \apml fiott. 

23 . 7 < an underground structure. On the south-eastern slope 
of the hill Diras (see 24. i note) there is a subterranean passage which 
is now open for a length of 65 feet The sides of the passage are 
composed of large, almost unhewn blocks of stone; the walls slope 
inward till at the top they are only a foot distant from each other. Tire 
passage leads into a small circular chamber. Curtius and Rursian 
think that this may be what was shown to sight-seers as the prison of 
Donae. Bursion considered it to be in reahty an old reservoir. See 
Curtius, Pthp. 2. pp. 354, 361 ; Bursian, Gtogr. 2. p. 50 sq. Cp. 
Cell, Itinerary of Greece, p. 66. Mr. Helbig considers that in the 
braren chamber in which Danae was said to have been confined we 
have a reminiscence of buildings like the beehive tombs at Mycenae, 
the walls of which were lined with bronie plates or rosettes (Helbig, 
Das AomeriscAe Epos aus den Denkmdlem erlamtert,* p. 440). Pau- 
sanias describes Danae's prison os a bronre chamber above a sub¬ 
terranean structure. Apollodorus (iL 4. i), with whom Sophocles 
(Antigone, 944 sqq.) seems to agree, describes it simply as a bnuen 
underground chamber. Horace (Odes, iil t6. i) speaks of it as a 
brazen tower. 1 have attempted to explain the story in TAe Golden 
BongA, 2. p. 237. 

23 . 7. Cretan Dionysus. See Prcller, AnsgrtcaAIu An/satte, pp. 
293-296. According to Preller, the Cretan legend of the relation of 
Dionysus to Ariadne was that Dionysus loved her before she become 
the bride of Theseus, and that for her infidelity to the god (as Homer 
relates, Od, xL 321 sgq.) she was slain by Artemis. 

23 . 7 - after warring with Persetu. See ii. 20. 4 : it- 22. 1. 
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24 . I. They call the acropolis l<arisa. The Larisa or acropolis 
of Argos it a conical rocky mountain which rises abru]Hly from the 
plain to a height of 950 feet. The slopes, though steep, can in general 
be climbed; but in a few places the rocks are so precipitous as to 
be inaccessible, as on the north*cast side, where the conspicuons 
monastery of the I’anagia seems to overhang them. The top is some¬ 
what small in proportion to the sire of the mountain. ** A ruined castle 
of lower Greek or Frank construction, which occupies the summit of 
this rocky hill, still preserves, amidst the rude masonry of its crumbling 
walls, some remains of those of the lamed Acropolis of Argos. They 
are of various dates; some parts approach to the Turynthian (Cyclo¬ 
pean] style of building, others are of the most accurate polygonal kind, 
and there are some remains of towers, which appear to have been a 
late addition to the original Larissa, which was probably constructed 
without towers. The modem castle consists of on outer inclosurc and 
a keep, and in both of these a part of the walls consists of Hellenic 
work, thus showing that the modem constmetion preserves very nearly 
the form of the ancient fortress, and that the Larissa had a complete 
castle within the outer inclosure. The masonry of the interior work 
is a line specimen of the second order, being without any horirontal 
courses; and tl>e stones are accurately joined and smoothed on the 
outside; in the latter particular it differs from a piece of the exterior 
Hellenic wall, observable on the north-western side of the outer inclosare 
of the modem castle, where the stones, though not less irregular in 
shape, and Joined with equal accuracy, are rough on the outside, and 
are also of larger dimensions. The interior Larissa was equal to a 
square of about 200 feet” (Leake, J/orrit, 2. p. 395 *p.) The keep 
is a quadrangle of about 70 paces in length by 60 feet in breadth. 
Its ancient walls are standing to a considerable height, especially on 
the north-east side, and are constructed of line polygonal blocks, with 
some pieces of quadrangular masonry here and there. From the 
summit a fortification-wall extends southward along the ridge and down 
to the plain. On the opposite side a similar wall descends the slope 
into the saddle which divides the Larisa from the lower hill to the 
north. There are several cisterns on the summit j the oldest is within 
the inner wall The view is fine, embracing the whole of the Argolic 
plain, with the mountains which surround it. See Dodwell, Tcur 2. 
p. 217 sff.i Curtiua, Pt/op. 3. p. 350 if.; W. G. Clark, Pe/cp. p. 
91 jyy.; Vischer, Erinnfrungtn, p. 317 ryy.; GuitU • Jo,iniu, 2. p 
2t8 iq. \ Baedeker,* p. 262 sq. .K good general idea of the view of 
the Argolic plain and gulf as seen from the summit of the Larisa is 
afforded by plate 19 of Cell’s Topography 0/Grttce. 

24 . I. who gave her name ahw to two cities of Thessaly 
Strabo (ix. p. 440) gives a long list of places in Greece, Asia Minor 
and the islands which were called Larisa ; and Stephanus Bvianthis 
{S.V. Adpunra) enumerates ten pUccs named Larisa, exclusive of the 
ciudel of Argos. 

24 . I. Hera of the Height. .Argivx coins of the Imperial ace 
exhibit heads of Hera covered with a goat’s skin. Hence PanofL 
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conjectured that Hera of the Height was so represented. He points 
out that goats were sacrificed to Hera of the Height at Corinth 
(Zenobius, i. 36, and note on fi. 3. 6). See Panofka, ArcJkdoiogwAer 
Commentar su Pauiamas Buck II. Kap. 34, p, 5. On sacrifices of 
goats to Hera see note on iiL 15. 9. 

24 . I. a temple of Apollo - bnilt by Pythaens. See 1135. 3; 

iL 36. 5 ; iiL 10. 8 ; iil 11. 9. The epithet Pythacan, as applied to 
Apollo, is doubtless only another form of the more cmnnton F>-thian, 
as Panofka {op. cit. p. 8), following Boeckh, rightly assumed. On the 
diffusion of the worship of the P)thian or Pythaean Apollo in 
Peloponnese see Preller, Gritck. Mytkol.* 1. p. 267. There were 
sanctuaries of the Pythian Apollo near Pheneus (viiL 15. 5) and Tegea 
(viii. 54. 5). An inscription (/. G. A. Na 59) shows that the worship 
existed in Cynuria. It seems probable that Argos was the centre from 
which the worship spread; for the Epidauriatu and Spartans were 
bound to send sacrifices to the P)thaean Apollo of Argos (Thucydides, 
V. 53 : Diodorus, xii. 78). Perhaps, as Arnold on Thucydides I.c. puts 
it, ** the worship of Apollo, the lutional god of the Dorians, was 
established by the Argises earlier than by any other of the Dorian 
states after their conquest of Peloponnesus. Be this os it may, we 
know that Argos enjo)ed in early times a much greater dominion and 
influence than she possessed in the Peloponnesian war; and she was 
probably at the head of a confederacy of the adjoining states (Muller, 
Dorirr, 1. p. 154), and thus enjoyed both a ptditical and religious 
supremacy. The religious supremacy outlasted the political; and the 
Argives still retained the management of the temple of Apollo Pythaeus, 
to whom offerings were due from the several states of the confederation, 
just as they were sent by the several states of Latium to the common 
temple of Jupiter Latiaris on the Alban mount." Cp. Bouchd-Leclercq, 
Histoin de ta Dhiuation dtuu PAntifuitl, 3. pp. 1 to jy., 225 ryy. 

24. I. Apollo Dinuliotes. The name signifies Apollo of the Ridge, 
being derived &om tHras (firipat) ‘ a ridge.’ Panofka (Ankdologistktr 
Commentar su Pausanins Buck II. Kap. 24, p. 12) thought that combined 
with this there may be the meaning of ‘ the Skinner,’ the name Diradiotis 
including the sense of ‘ skinning,’ from the verb deiro or dero • to skin.’ 
Hence he supposed that Apollo Diradiotis appears on monuments 
where the god is represented as about to skin Marsyas or as holding ’ 
the head of Marsyas in his hand. But to attribute this double or 
punning sense to the name Diradiotis seems iiudmissible. 

24 . 1. becanae the place also U called Dina. “The north¬ 
eastern projection of the mountain of Larissa . . . forms a conspicuous 
feature of Argos, though it rises only to one-third of the height .of the 
mounuin. It appears to be the hill by Pausanias called Deiras [Oiras], 
a word which, thwgh better suited to the neck uniting this hill with 
the Larissa, wx may easily conceive to have had a more comprehensive 
meaning, and to have been applied to the entire projection. The proofs 
of the identity of Deiras are: first, that the ascent to the Acropolis was 
by Deiras, and the ridge in question furnishes the only easy ascent to 
the summit of the mountain ; secondly, that the gate of Deiras [see ch. 
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2 c. I sgq.\ led to the river Charadru*, to Oenoe, to the sources of the 
liuichus, and to L>-Tceia, Omcae, and Phlius, all places to which the 
road from Argos would naturally lead out of the city across this ridge. 
The ancient walls of Argos may be traced along the crest of the neck 
which unites the projection with the mountain, and 1 observed an 
opening in the line of the ancient walls, which 1 conceive to mark 
ihe position of the gate of Dciras. • • • The eastern extremity 
of Dciras was probably the position of that second citadel which is 
alluded to by LisT (xxxiv. 25): the height and magnitude as well as 
the situation of this steep rock would naturally, in the progress of 
military science, suggest to the Atgives the utility of occupying it with 
an inclosed work" (Leake, ilorta, x pp. 399 - 40 «). Prat Curtius 
{Ptlop. 2. pp. 350, 560 sq.) agrees with this identiheation of Diras. 
Vischer and Bursian, however, held that the name Dims could only be 
applied to the neck joining the projeaion to the Larisa. The projection 
itsclt Bursian thought, might perhaps be the place called Shield (Aspis) 
by Plutarch, who describes it as being above the theatre {CUomcrus, 
17 and 21 : Pyrrhus, 32). In this case Plutarch would seem to have 
confused the theatre with the stadium, which was situated at the Diras 
or neck between the Larisa and the projection in question (Paus. iL 
24. 2). See Vischer, Erimruruitgen, p. 318; Bursian, Geogr. x p. 
50 note. 

24 . I. the woman tastes of the blood, and becomes possessed 
by the god. For examples of the power of divination supposed to be 
acquired by tasting the blood of a viaim, see The Goldtn Bough, 1. 
p. 34 sq. 

24 . 2. ShanKSighted Athena etc. Sec Homer, Iliad, v. 127 sq. 
Panofka <,Arih. Commentar xa Pastsamas Bueh II. Kap. 24, p. 20 sq.) 
thinks that this goddess is r^resented in an old vase-painting, the 
sharpness of her sight being mdiented by the serpents coiling about 
her; while, behind the goddess, Sthenelus is bandaging the wounded 
finger of Diomede. It seems that the Argivc maidens annually carried 
out this image of Athena and washed it in the water of the Inachus; 
the shield of Diomede was also carried in the procession. See Calli¬ 
machus, IlyutH V, Pht Baths of Pallas. Cp. Paus. iii. t8. 2. 

24 . 2. the eons of Aegyptns etc. Wth the story of the murder of 
the sons of Aegyptus by their brides, the Datuids, wre may compare the 
story of the massacre of the Lemnian men by their wives and daughters, 
H)'psipcle alone sparing her father Thaos (.XpoHodorus, L 8. 17). 
The Lemnian massacre was said to have been provoked because the men 
had married Thracian women. Amongst the Goods of India a regular 
part of a marriage ceremony was the killing of a sham bridegremm by 
the bride. The sham bridegroom was a Brahman boy; and as 
Brahman boys were scarce, the murder of one was used to consecrate 
rimultaneously a number of marriages. See Panjab Notts assd Qutrits, 
2 (1884-188SX No. 721. 

24 . 3. a temple of Athena. From the evidence of Argiv-e coiru it 
seems that the Palladium, or what the Argives showed as such (see ii. 
23. 5), was preserved in this temple of Athena. We should liave 
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expected to find it rather in the temple of Sharp-xighted Athena (§ 2 of 
this chapter), since that temple was dedicated by Diomede, who carried 
off the Palladium. But in fact the Palladium seems to have stood in 
the temple of Athena on the summit of the acropolis. For the archaic 
image of Pallas, which on some coins (K xliii) Diomede carries, is identical 
in details with the image represented on other coins (K xlii) as occupying 
the temple on the acropolis. In form it is an ordinary archaic Palladium, 
representing the goddess as stiff and erect, holding a spear in her right 
hand, and a shield on her left arm. Below, the figure passes into a 
mere column" (Imboof-Blumer and Gardner, Awm. Comm, on Peau. 
p. 40 ; see plate K xliL-xlv. of their work). 

24 . 3. a wooden image of Zeus with-a third eye on the 

forehe&d. Panofka {ArcAitioJ. Commentar zu PausantM Butk If. Kap. 
34, p. 30 $qq.) thinks that this three-eyed Zeus is represented on two 
vases, of which he gives woodcuts, pL iiL 15. ija, t6. Pausanias’s 
interpretation of the three eyes is accepted by Welcker {Qrieihisclu 
Cottertehn, i. p. 161 sq.). Overbeck {firieck. Kuttstmytkologie, 2. p. 7), 
and K. O. Miiller {Arckaeoiogit der Kunit, § 349. 3). But Mr. 
Maximilian Mayer {Die Gigomtem und Tittinen in der antiken Sage tend 
Kunst, p. III) justly objects to this interpretation as far-fetched. He 
is probably right in supposing that the story of the Trojan origin of 
the image was invented to explain the borbsuous and un-Greek character 
of the image, which most have been of extreme antiquity. He ingeniously 
reminds us of the oracle given to the Heraclids that on their remra to 
Peloponnese they should take as their leader a three-eyed person (sec 
Pans. V. 3. 5); and in the three-eyed person of the oracle he secs, 
perhaps rightly, the three-eyed Zeus. He thinks that the Cyclopes and 
Triops or Triopas are kindred mythical figures, all of which he explains 
as divinities of thunder and lightning. The Hindoo god Sita is always 
represented with three eyes, the third eye being in his forehead ; the 
three eyes are thought to denote his insight into past, present, and future 
time. See Monier Williams, Rtlixiotu Lift and Tkougkt in India, 
p. 79 jq. : Fricderich, Voorioopig Verslag van ket eihuui Bali, p. 30 
(according to Mr. Friederich, Siva is regarded as the god of the sun and 
of fire). The Chinese of the island of Hainan have a great respect fur 
a deity called Lui-cong, who presides over thunder and is by some 
suppo^ to be the thunder itself, 'fhe images of this deity are common 
in ^e island and have three eyes, like those of Siva. See Moura, 
Rojraume du Cambodge, 1, p. 514. A king of Burma is said to liave had 
on his forehead a third eye, with which he could see right through the 
e.'inh (A. Bastian, Die Vdlktr des bstlicken Asien, 1. p. 25). Another 
Burmese king had also a third eye on his forehead, but be lost it 
through wiping his face with a cloth which a woman had used before 
him {ib. p. 76 jq.) 

24 . 4. a verse of Homer. See I/, ix. 457- 

24 . 4. Aeschylus applies the name of Zeus also to the god 
who dwells In the sea. The play of Aeschylus in which this passage 
occurred is lost. According to Proclus (quoted in Preller's Gritik. 
Mytkologie,* 1. p. 567), Poseidon was sometimes called “the Zeus of the 
VOL. HI P 
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sea.” A marine Zeus was worshipped at Sldon (Hesychius, i.t'. OaXoa-- 
vut% Zeis). Ahrens tried to show that the name Poseidon was com¬ 
pounded of pcsii (rnrit) and the same root which appears in the name 
Zeus (ZetSi Atos K.T.X.) See H. L. Ahrens, * Ueber den Nomen dcs 
Poseidon,* PUMugut, 33 (t866X pp. I 193 sqq. Cp. Preller, 

Gritck. Mytkologu,^ U. 

24 . $. one goes to Tegea. ** The road to Tegea leaves Argos in 
the neighbourhood of the theatre, and runs at first almost due sooth at 
the foot of Mount L>‘Conc. To the right of the road, at the foot of the 
mountain, are traces of an aqueduct which brought water to Argos from 
the gully between Ml L)eone and Ml Chaon " (L. Ross, Rtittn, p. 140). 

24 . 5. a sanctuary of Artemis of the Steep (ArUmU Orikia), 
The remains of this sanctuary were discovered by Mr. Kophiniocis in 
1888. At the foot of Mt. Lycone he found fragments of pottery and 
bits of brick; on the summit there was a levelled space strewrn with 
small worked stones and bits of pottery. Delow and around lay great 
squared blocks of good workmanship, which seemed to have formed part 
of the mclosurc of the sanctuary. By his excavations Mr. Kophinioris 
laid bare most of the inclosure. The north wall was 13.30 metres long, 
the cast and west walls 9.80 metres each. The eastern and western 
walls were connected, at the sixth metre, by on inner wall, a portion of 
which remains. There is an empty space 7.30 metres long be^een the 
fragment of this interior wall and the western wait The north-west part 
was surrounded by a wall of its owtu This inclosed portion of the 
sanctuary has a mosaic floor. Of the stones of the inclosing walls some 
were not worked at all, the rest were finished. Within and outside the 
inclosure were found clay tiles, lion's heads in clay and marble, and parts 
of the arm and thigh of a great statue. On the east of the inclosure 
has been found a well-preserved torso of the marble statue of a woman 
or goddess; it is 0.20 metre high ; head, hands, and feet are missing. 
The workmanship is fine. The discovery of three Roman coins of Geu 
and Constantius II. proves that the sanctuary’ was kept upas late as the 
middle of the fourth century A.D. See AmtHean Jourrud of Afxhatology, 
4 (1888), p. 3^1 5 P* tot rp.; AcArior dpy^aioAoyucur, 

1888, p. 305 ; Berlinerpkilolog. Wodunichrifi, 39th December, 1888, 
p. I6t8 fq .; Jonma! of Hellenic Studies, to (1889), p. 373. 

24 . 6. trees grow at the foot of it, and here the water of the 
Eraainiu comes to the surface. From Argos the road to Tegea goes 
south-wesL At first it skirts the foot of the steep Larisa, and then runs 
through the southern port of the Argolic plain. On the right rise the 
mounuins. of no great height, which bound the plain on the wesL 
About three miles from Argos this chain of hills sends out a rocky spur 
which descends in pr^ipices of yellowish limestone beside the road. At 
the loot of the precipices a body of clear, sparkling water comes rushing 
impetuously in several streams from the rocks, partly issuing from a low 
cavern, partly weUing up from the ground. Under the rocks it forms a 
deep peUucid pool, then passing beneath the high road in a broad stream 
is diverted into sever^ channels which, shaded by taU poplars, willows, 
and mulberries, turn in a short space a doien of mills (the Mills of Argos, 
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as they are called), and then water the ricciiclds. Farther on they unite 
once more into a river, which finds its way into the sea through swampy 
ground, among thick tangled beds of reeds and sedge, some three miles 
only from its source at the foot of the hills. This river, the modern 
Kephahui, is the Erasmus (‘the lovely river’) of antiquity. It is the 
only river of the Argolic plain which flows summer and winter alike; 
and the opinion both of the ancient and the modern Greeks that it is an 
emissary of the St)'mphalian lake in Arcadia, appears to be well founded. 
In the face of the limestone did; a few feet above the springs of the 
river, are the mouths of two caves. Huge masses of fallen rock lie in 
front of them, almost barring the entrance. Passing through the larger 
of the two, the one to the north, we find ourselves in a lofty, dimly-lighted 
cavern with an arched roof, like a Gothic cathedral, whiclt extends into 
the mountain for a distance of 300 feet or more. Water drips from the 
roof, forming long stalactites. Some light penetrates into the cave ftom 
above the fallen rocks which block its mouth ; but even at high noon it 
is but a dim twilighL Hats, the natural inhabitants of the gloomy 
cavern, whir past our heads, as if resenting the intrusion. Several 
blanches open off the central cave. One of them, near the inner end, 
communicates by a shaft or aperture with the upper air and the surface 
of the mountain. Another branch, about 50 feet inward from the mouth 
of the cave, leads to the left, but it is so dark that it cannot be explored 
without artificial light. Part of the cave is walled off and forms a 
chapel of the Panagia Kcphalariotissa. The warship of Pan, which 
Pausanias mentions, may have been held in this or the neighbouring 
cavern ; for Pan, the shepherd’s god, lov-ed to haunt caves, and in these 
two caves shepherds with their fioclu still seek shelter from rain and 
storm. The chapel of the Panagia, in which there are some undent 
blocks, may very well have succeeded to a shrine of Pan, or perhaps of 
Dion>'SUs, who was also worshipped here. A festival is still held 
annually on the spot on the 18^ of April; it may be nothing but a 
continuation, in a changed form, of the festival of Dionysus called 
T)Tbe, which Pausanias mentions. Opposite the mouths of the caves is 
a tumulus; some small columns of grey granite were discovered in it 
about the beginning of the nineteenth century. Farther oH on the right 
bank of the river, the ruins of a temple were discernible some years later. 
The whole place—the rocky predpices, the shady caverns, the crystal 
stream, the tranquil pool, the verdure and sliade of the trees—is at once 
so beautiful and agreeable, that if it had been near Athens it would 
probably have been renowned in song and legend. But Aigos had no 
Sophocles to sing its praises in immortal verse. 


See Dudwell, Tamr, 3. 334 M. ; Gel], Itimenuy «f Cruet, p. 79; Leake, 

P- i 40 w.; Bobbye. Kuhtrtktt, p. 47; Tiedlcr, Eeiu, 1. pp. 301.303 ; 
Murc./owriM/, 3. p. 191; Welcker, TtgtMuk, 1. n. 193 tf.; L. Kiw, Etutit, 

р. ; Cnrtius, 3. p. 364 Jf. t Vischer, Erirnntnumn, p. 335 ; W. 

G. ^k. PtlafutHcut, p. loo w.; Bursian, Cwjfv. 3. p. 65 j auKleker,' p. 375 } 
CuiJt-JaaMHt, 3 . p. 3331 Philippaon, PtUfuuui, p. ;o ly. The view that the 

с. fwnui la the emissary of the Stymphalian lake is mentioned by other ancient 
wnters (Herodotui, vi 76; Diodorus, xv. 49; Strabo, vL p. 275, viiL p. 371) 
beatdes Pausanias. 
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24 . 6. the RhitL Sec L 38. 1, and voL 2. p. 486 sf. 

24 . 7. we see Oenchreae on the ri<ht of what is called the WheeL 
Beyond the springs of the Erasinos the road forks. The modem highroad 
and railway to Tegea, or rather to TripotUxa, keep straight on southward 
through the plain to Lema (Myli ); but a bridle-path diverges to the 
right, and after skirting the southern foot of Mount Chaon soon begins 
to ascend among the hills. This bridle-path is the old road to Tegea, 
and along it Pausanias, whom we follow, is now travelling. In 
about a mile from the springs, at the point where the ascent begins, we 
see some mins in ihc fields to the right of the path, and beyond them 
on a rocky eminence, about half a mile away, the mins of a small 
pyramid. These rains were taken by L. Koss and the French surveyors 
to be those of Cenchreac (as to the pyTamid see the next note); but 
Leake and modem topographers in general look for Cenchrcoe farther on. 
We therefore continue to follow the bridle-path, which ascends at first 
gradually and then steeply in many xigzags up a toilsome slope. On 
reaching the summit it turns southward and winds for several miles 
through a wild open country among the upper ridges of barren and 
ragged hills. In about three hours from leaving the springs of the 
Erasinus we come to a place which takes the name of Sta Ktra (‘the 
waters') from the numerous springs which rise on the spot and flow 
across the path. Tlierc is a large rained khan here, and the seaward 
view from it down the valley to Lema and across the gulf to Nauplia is 
veo’ fine. Here too are some ruins of antiquity which are now generally 
identified « those of Cenchreac. They consist of scattered foundations 
together with other vestiges of ancient Greek buildings and monuments, 
such as blocks of marble and fragmenu of columns. Close to the road 
Ross obsen ed a small piece of polygonal wall, and beside a spring a 
broken capital and two small columns of blue marble. In a little dell 
just beyond. Mure saw remains of a temple or of a Christian church built 
of ancient materials. Two small columns of cipoUino were standing, 
but apparently not in their original places. This position of Cenchreac 
agrees with the statement of Strabo (viiL p. 376) that Cenchreae “lies 
on the road which leads from Tegea to A^>o5 over Mount Parthenins.” 
\> hat the Wheel ( Trtxkoz) mentioned by Pausanias may have been is 
uncertain. It may have been the name given to this pan of the road 
tecause of its many windings. Not for from the ruins of Cenchreae is 
the deserted village of Palaeo-Skf^huLtki. 


^ Gen. Cnut, p. 80 j Leake, Aftrta, a. p. 337 • Bublavc. 


CrachnsM, each grave beliig ahared by many 
men. The Greek name for the common tomb in which many 
men were toned together i, On the spot descritod to 

PausMias there app^ to have been several such tombs. One of them 
has been identified by some writers with the rains of the remark- 
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able monunicnc conunonly known as the P>Taniid of Cenchreae. It 
stands on the summit of a rocky eminence, wUch projects into the plain 
fiom the southern declivities of Mount Chaon, about a mile and a 
quarter beyond the Erasinus, and about half a mile to the right of the 
bridle-path which leads to Tripolitxa and Tegea (see preceding note). 
The of the structure forms a rectangle of 48 feet by 39 feet. The 
west side is much damaged, but the other three sides still rise to a 
height of about 10 feeL The masonry “is of an intermediate style 
between the Cyclopean and polygonal, consisting of large irregular 
blocks, with a tendency, however, to quadrangular forms and horizontal 
courses; the incquohties being, as usual, filled up with smaller pieces. 
The largest stones may be from four to fivx feet in length, and fiom two 
to three in thickness. There arc traces of mortar between the stones, 
which ought, perhaps, to be assigned rather to subsequent repairs than 
to the original workmanship. The symmetry of the structure is not 
strictly preserved, being interrupted by a rectangular recess cutting off 
one comer of the building. In this angle there is a doorway, consisting 
of two perpendicular side walls, surmounted by an open gable or Gothic 
arch, formed by horizontal layers of masonry converging into an apex, 
as in the triangular opening above the Gate of Lions and ‘ Treasury of 
Atreus.’ This door gives access to a passage between two walls. At 
its extremity on the right hand is another doorway, of which little or 
nothing of the masonry is preserved, opiening into the interior chamber 
or vault " Journal, 2. p. 196, r^.) The inner chamber is nearly 

a square of about 13 feet. Origin^y it was divided lengthway's into 
two compartments by a thin partition-walL The whole itruaurc rests 
on a low platform composed of large squared blocks. The outer walls, 
at the levd of the ground, are 8 to 9 feet thick. The inner surfaces of 
the walls are vertical, but the outer surfaces incline inwards, pyTaroid- 
wrise. It appears that the walls were never carried up to an apex, but 
that the structure must have been roofed over at about its present height 
of 10 feet The square holes for the reception of the ends of the rafters 
arc still visible at the upper edge of the perpendicular walls. The 
mortar with which the walls arc bonded is positively asserted by Ross, 
I’rof. Curtius, and W. G. Clark to be original and not to date, as 
Leake and Mure were inclined to conjecture, from a later repair of the 
strocture. At both doorways, the outer and the inner, there were 
regular doors. The doorposts of both (according to Prof. Curtius) are 
well presersed, and the holes are clearly visible into which the inner 
bolts were shot. From this fact Prot Curtius infers that the building 
was meant to be barricaded from within and defended. He thinks that 
the building was a military watch-post, intended to command the road, 
and that it is not of extreme antiquity. It is justly objected that a 
pyTamid, without windows or loop-holes, is a structure adapted neither 
for defence nor observation. Ross and W. G. Clark inclined to regard 
It as one of the poluandria mentioned by Pausanias. Ross, Mure, and 
\'wher have pointed out that pyramids exist or ate known to have 
existed in other parts of Argolis, but (writh the exception of one in 
southern Laconia) nowhere else in Greece; and they see in this fiict a 
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confirtnatioa of that traditional connexion between Argolis and Eg)-pi 
which I* onbodicd in the story of Danaus and his daaghtersi. Pausanuis 
saw a pyramid-shaped building between Argos and Tiryns (ii. 2$. 7). 
At Ugurio (the ancient Lessa), on the way from Nauplia to Epidaurus, 
there are the remains of a p}Tamid (see note on iL 25. to). There is 
another at Astros in €>1101x2, which long belonged to Atgolis (\lscher, 
ErinsuruHgm, p. 327). Lastly, the name of the place where Danaus 
was said to have landed in Argolis, was Pyramia (Plutarch, 
Pyrrhus, 32). 

On the pyramid of Cenchreae, m h is called, see Leake, .l/erna, 2. pp. 338 /y., 
343: PtUfomntsUca, 251 so.', L. Rom, Ktiuu. pp 142-145: More, 

Journal, 2. pp. 195-197: Curtiai, P/Uf. a. pp. 365 tf., 564; Vneher, Erimm- 
ru"fir"' pp. 346- 34 *; W. G. Clark, Ptley. pp. 98-100; Banian, Ctogr. 2. p. 65 ; 
liaeileker,' p 275 ; Guidtjoaunt, 2. p 233 rf. 

24 . 7. when Puistratiu was archon at Athena etc Eurybotus 
(or Eurybates, as Dionysius calls him) won the foot-race at Olympia in 
OL 27. I (672/1 ILC.), as we learn from Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
{Antiquit. Rom. iil i). Hence the archonship of Pisistratus fell in OL 
27. 4 (669/8 nc.). Cp. Clinton, FtisH HtUenid, i. p. t88. There was 
another Athenian archon who bore the name of Pisistratus; he was a 
grandson of the tyiant of that name. Sec Thucydides, vi. 54 and note 
on I 19. I, 'an image of Pythian Apollo.’ 

24 . 7. Having descended into the lower ground yon reach the 
ruiiu of Hysiae. Beyond the ruins at Sits Ntra the road leads south 
for about two miles to the khan of Datouii, where it is joined by the 
modem highroad and railway from Lcma (.l/y/r). From this point the 
road turns to the west and descends for about two miles into an upland 
valley, a narrow but green and fertile dale hemmed in by steep 
mountains. In the bottom of the valley com and olives are cultivated, 
and the slopes of the mountains on the northern side are partly wooded 
with tall evergreen oaks. The water of the dale is discharged through a 
narrow gully and fells into the sea at Lema. This is the valley of the 
ancient Hysiae, the modem Ackladokampcs, so called from the wild 
pear trees {atMoAts) which grow on the slopes of the hifls. The 
modem village of AcklaAokampos stands upon the steep side of the 
rowntain to the right of the road ; with its houses peeping from among 
thick-growing evergreens, olives, ilexes, and cypresses it presents a 
very pleasing aspect. The ruins of the ancient Hy-siae are to the left 
of the road, on a green rocky knoll in the nonh-eastem comer of the 
dale. The walls of the acropolis are flanked by round towers, and 
arc remarkable because they are of polygonal masonry resting upon 
a foundation of regular ashlar masonry in horiiontal courses. The 
walls are bonded with mortar. The little town was destroyed by the 
I^cedacmonians in 417 B.C, and its people put to the sword (Thuev- 
dides, V. 83 ; Diodoras, xiL 81). ^ 


See Lrake, .Wmro. a. p. 337; BoWaye. Ritkrrthts, p. 48 ; L. Ro«, Rtistn n. 
147 ; Mme. p. 199 ; Certiiu, PAot. 2. p. 367 5 ViicheT, 

t ??* 'f- • 4 . p. 66; Bicker,* p. 276; GuiiU-Joaniu * n. '• 

Philippson, lAofonnts, pp. 70,8a • P- 435 « 
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25 . 1. The road from Argos to Mantinea. Two roads lead from 
Argos to Mantinea, both starting from the north-west comer of the city. 
The southern and shorter of the two follows the bed of the Charadros 
(now called the Xtrias\ which rises at the foot of Mt. Kfenias, near the 
village of Turmki, and after descending through a long narrow valley, 
sweeps round the northern and eastern sides of Argos. The northern 
and longer way to Mantinea follows the valley of the Inachus and goes 
by the villages Kapartlli, Sanga^ and Pikemi to Mantinea. These two 
roads to Mantinea are described by Pausanias, from the points where 
they pass from Argolis into Arcadia, in viiL 6. 4 tqq. (see the notes on 
that passage). The southern or shorter rood is the one which he calls 
Prinus ; the northern or longer is the Ghnax. The southern road 
itself bifurcates at a place called Ckthnas in the valley of the Charadrus ; 
the southern branch goes by the village of Tttmiki o\xr Mt Klrmat; 
the northern branch goes by the village of Kary* over Mt Artemisius 
(the modem Malevo). Dut these two branches reunite at the village of 
Tsipiana, where the Arcadian plain begins. See L Ross, Reisen, p. 119 
sq.‘, Conze and Michaelis, in Annali dtlP Instituto, 33 (1861), p. 
31 xqq. ; W. Loring, in Journal of HtUenic Studies, 1$ (1895), p. iosqq. 
In going from Argos to Mantinea I followed the southern road, and the 
southern branch of it W. G. Gark {Pelop. p. 114 sq.) also followed the 
southern rood, but took the northern branch of it, by Kasya. 1 have 
called it a rood, but really it is a rough bridle-path most of the way; 
in places it crosses the deep beds of torrents, which at the time of my 
journey (sand April, 1890) were dry. The path turns round the 
northern foot of the Larisa, and skirting the wide Atgolic plain, enters 
the valley of the Charadrus {Xerias). it is a long, iwmiw valley, 
ciKlosed by barren and rocky hills, and barred at the farther, or wrestem, 
end by a steep mountain, on which, when I saw it in the distance, 
purple shadows rested. The bed of the river is broad and stony, 
sometimes as much os 300 yards in width ; it is generally dry, but 
after heavy rains the spates that come roaring down it from the 
mountains are much dreaded. Flocks of sheep and goats feed in the 
valley; the herdsmen carry long staves tipped with crooks, and some¬ 
times a gun. Trains of laden mules or asses, conducted by peasants, 
also met us. The head of this long valley, immediately under the 
mountain barrier, is very picturesque. The bottom is partly covered 
with shrubs and trees, among which (for the place was then in its spring 
beauty) I noticed the broom and the hawthorn, both in flower, also wild 
roses, and a tree with a lovely purple bloom, which I believe to have 
been the Judas tree. At the head of the valley, before the path bt^ns 
the long ascent, is a small hamlet, consisting of a few wretched stone 
cottages. Its name, I was told, is Afan. Bej-ond the village the 
path leads right up the face of the mountain-wall in a series of zigzags. 
The view backward from the summit of the pass is magnificent, 
embracing a wilderness of mountains with the sea and the islands of 
Hydra and Sfetsa in the distance. On the crest of the ridge is a 
hamlet ( Turmki f). From the top of the pass the path drops down 
very steeply, almost precipitously, to Tdpiana in Arcadia, which nestles 
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at the foot of the mountain, just at the mouth of the pass. Cell 
took this route, but in the reverse direction (from Tsipiuna to Argos). 
See his Itinerary of the Marta, p. 17^ The dangerous spates on the 
Xtrias river are mentioned by Mr. Philippson (Peloponnts, p. 63). 

25 . a. (XenoB. The exact site of this place is not known. From 
the fact that a pitched battle was fought at Oenoli (see i. 15. 1 ; 
X. 10. 4) L, Ross inferred that the place must have been in the Argive 
plain, near the entrance to the narrow valley down which the Chaiadrus 
(.XVnVM) flows (Amr*r, p. 133). Bunion, on the other hand, following 
Come and Michaelis, places it at the head of this narrow valley, at a 
place called Pitlaeatkora, where ancient coins have often been found. 
See Ross, Rtuen, p. 133 ; Come and Michaelis, in AnnalidtlP Institute, 
33 (t86iX p. 23 tq .; Bursian, Geogr. 3. p. 64. Compare also Leake, 
Morra, 3. p. 413 tq.\ itL, Peloponnesiaca, p. 266 sq. Others suppose 
that Oenoe was near the modem Schoenochori, on a hill which is now 
surmounted by a chapel of the Virgin (Panagia). A road, bordered by 
tombs, descended from the hill for a distance of several kilometres. 
Near this place was found an archaic relief representing a lion seizing a 
bird. See BulL tie Corr. HelUn. 17 (1893) p. 199 The village of 
Schoenoehori is among the hills on the south side of the valley of the 
Inachus, about 8 miles north-west of Argos. 

25 . 3 - * sanctnary of Artemis on the top of the mountain. 
Bursian thought that the site of this sanctuary is probably marked by a 
ruined chapel of Sc Flias, w*hich is surrounded by a fine clump of 
evergreen oaks (Geogr. 2. p. 64). 


25 . 3. it« water does not run far. See ii. 15, 5 note. 

25 . 4. Another road leads from the Diras gate etc. This is the 
longer of the two roads to Mantinea. Sec above, p. 21 5. 

25 . 4. Lyrcea. The site of this place was believed by 1 _ Ross to 
be in the valley of the Inachus, ten minutes east of the village of Sterna, 
at the point where another glen joins the valley on the north. Here on 
a rising-ground are the ruins of a square tower of irregular masonry; 
there are also remains of other foundations, and the surface of the’ 
rising-ground ii strewed with pouherds. This is the point at which 
descending the valley of the Inachus, we first sight the citadel of 
Argos. But the distance from Argos (apparently about to miles in a 
north-westerly direction) does not agree well with llte 60 Greek 
furlongs (under 7 miles) at which Pausanias estimates it. Sec L. 
Ross, Peisen, p. 138; Leake, Ptleponnetiata, p. 268. Prof Curtius 
accepts this identification of the site of Lyrcea, and talks of “ square 
towers with polygonal masonry among scattered ruins" (Pelop. 2. n. 
415). *hich it probably only his way of repeating Ross's statement 
about the one tower of irrcffular masonry. 

25. 4- the Argive* anntuUy celebrate a festival of beacon-flroa. 
From the tradition that Hypermnestra lit a fire on the summit of the 
Lansa, we may infer that at the annual festival of beacons, supnosed to 
commemorate that event, a bonfire was kindled on the top^hm 
mountain. It se^s a fair conjecture that the festival of bonfires in 
question belonged to the same class of rites a, those .Midsumm^ 
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bonfires which xrc still annually lighted in many parts of Europe. 
On St. John's Eve (Midsummer E\'e) the Greeks still kindle fires and 
jump over them. On the custom in general see TAe Gc/dem Bougk, I. 
p. 246 sqq. 

25 . 5. Orneae. From the sutement of Pausanias (§ 6) we infer 
that Omeae lay near the border of Phliasia. Strabo says (viit p. 383) 
that it was situated beside a river of the same name, above the Sicyonian 
plain. As Omeae must ha\x lain to the north-west of Argos, and its 
distance is given by Pausanias as 130 Greek furlongs (about 13 English 
miles), the river beside which it stood would appear to have been the 
stream which runs by the modem village of Leondi to join the Asopus 
from the west Accordingly the topographers look for the ancient 
Omeae in the neighbourhood of Leondi (so Ross and Curtius) or of 
Pa/aeo-Leondi (so Dursian). The latter place is in the same valley as 
Leondi, but higher op it, three or four miles to the south; ruins are 
said to exist at it The place is reached from Argos by following the 
valley of the Inachus (the modem Pamtsd) as far as the village of 
Sterna. West of this village a glen opens into the valley of the Inachus 
from the north. By following up this glen we reach the narrow dale of 
Leondi. See Ross, Reisen, p. 135 note; Curtius,2. pp. 415, 
478 sq. ; Bursian, Gtogr. 3. p. 63 sq. As to the valley of Leondi 
{Liondi) see Philippson, Ptloponmes, p. 75. Omeae was already 
deserted in Strabo's time ; he mentions there a sanctuar>' of Priapus 
which was in high repute (Strabo, viiL p. 382). Homer’s mention of 
Omeae is in Iliad, iL 571. The destroction of Omeae by the Argives 
took place in 416 ac (Thucydides, vL 7). 

25 . 6. Henesthena, who with a body of Athenians etc. See 
Homer, //. iL 552 sqq., iv. 327 sqq. As to Petcos, the father of 
Menestheus, see x. 3;. 8. 

25 . 6 . temple dedicated to all the gods. Cp. LL 3. 8 note. 

25 . 7. the way from Argos to Epidaoria. The road first strikes 
across the broadest part of the great plain of Argos in a south-easterly 
direction. It then enters the hills, among which it continues to wind for 
a good many miles. See below, notes on iL 25. 9 and 10. 

26 . 7. a pyramid. See note on ii. 24. 7. As to the contest 
between Proetus and Acrisius for the kingdom of Argos see Apcdlodoros, 
ii. 3. I, who oiso says that shields were first invented by these rivals 
for the throne. At Argos a festival called Daulis was said to be an 
imitation of the battle between Proetus and Acrisius (Hesychius, t.v. 

25 . 8. Tiryna. In the south-eastern part of the Argolic plain 
several isolated rocky hillocks rise abraptly like islands from the dead 
levxl of the surrounding country. Long ago they were no doubt actually 
islands, and have been left stranded, as it were, by the sea as it re¬ 
treated before the alluvial soil washed down by the rivers. The most 
westerly of these hillocks, and at the same time the lowest and flattest 
of them olL divided from the sea by a mile of marshland, is crowned by 
the ruins of Tiryits, on which time would seem to have wrought little 
change since the day when they excited the wonder of Pausanias. The 
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hillock, a flat-topped ridge of limestone measuring about 300 yards in 
iCTglh by somewhat less than too yards in width, is situated two and a 
half imles nonh of Nauplia. The line of railway which joins Nauplia 
with Argos ruw close under the w^tem foot of the hillock. In shape 
the flat summit of the hillock, which at iu highest point is only some 
2 .39 metres (86 feet) above the level of the sea, has been not inaptly 
c^panrf to the sole of a foot It contracts in the middle, so that its 
sur(a« ^ into two nearly equal ports, of which the somewhat brooder 
sMthem half is some feet higher than the northern. These two terraces, 
r l?. northern, may be called respectively the Upper 

be^ Lower Citada Between them, and intermediate in 

height, IS a much smaller terrace, which may be called the .Middle 
Oud^ Round the whole of the citadel, UpW. Mid^, ^.d 
run the famous fortification-walls to which Homer refers (//. ii. ccol 

**'“ ntassive and imposing. ' 

wiih^t -Middle Citadels were excavated by Dr. Schliemann 

in 1884- On the Upper Ciudel 

Mi^e Citadel they fowd only some petty dwelling mucKipidaleJ 

eJ ^ **«“>»*• In the UwerTriladei 

Dr. Schlienmn only cut two trenches crossing each other at riirht 

thlf ^er foundations of buildings. Otherrrite 

tl« Lower C.t^el has not yet been excavrued. It u conject^m 
have COTtained storerooms, stables, and servants' apartmints. The 
walls of the citadel with their towers and galleries , 

extent cxravatcd by Dr. Dhrpfcld in 1885. ^ ^ ^ 

thrJ' circuit-wall of the ctadel is built 

The limestone is of two 
T^^^. n 7 »» »wo mountains in the neighbourhood of 

Tiryns. One of them s of a light grev the other ^ u • 

its inner nan. U'».:u .1. ‘ ^ “• * radish colour m 

the a ‘nnestone is very haid and weather- 

proof, the reddish son decays with time ; and it seems orohaWe 
ruinous state of the wall* in 1 r prooaWe that the 

wards, burrfaT^ndliS^v / .u* u ^ „ope in¬ 

wall of clay briSTlike the w-S’^^Tro'T^'VeJ!,"' ‘hp' ‘“PPort a 
are from 6 to 10 feet lomr bv mnr. ti. stones 

breadth. The Wocta both m height and 

unhewn. Almost all the stones "^ora 7 h'^ Ibrm^y supposed, quite 

way some of them received a hettnrTJa » P'ck-hamroeT. In this 
-Moreover, they are not ailed one i.^’ when a smooth facing, 
but are laid aTfaras’^^^re Z ?*“’*’ 1 -rregulariy, 

Ddrpfcld's excavations in ^85 mfmrf°, 7 roW 
were built without mortar. On Ae rnn.« •? *■**'* 

the walls of the citadel as weU as of thr^li* *P***”J’“* «!«><»» all 
mortar. Almost through^rwhe^er Dr 
v™ „l,.wck K.i to,, b.„ 
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morur within the joints was well presen-ed. The absence of the mortar 
from the exposed parts of the walls is to be explained chiefly by the 
action of the rain which in the course of ages has washed h away; bet 
it may also be in part accounted for by the burrowing of the lutards and 
rats which live by hundreds in the waits. 

The strength and construction of the walls are different in different 
parts of the citadel. Around the lower citadel the wall is uniformly 23 
to 36 feet thick, and is still standing to a height of 34 ft 6 in. Their 
continuity is here only interrupted by some niches which are let into the 
inner side of the wall The purpose of these niches is unknown ; Dr. 
Ddrpfeld conjectures that they were intended merely to economise 
material. Round the upper cit^cl, on the other hand, the wall varies 
in thickness from 16 to 57 feet i iu line is broken by many salient and 
re-entering angles; and it is strengthened with towers, and pierced by 
galleries and chambers. The galleries and chambers are best presers-ed 
in the southern portion of the walL Here in the great tower at 
the south-western angle (AA on the plan of Tiiyns) are two chambers 
adjoining cacb other. They have no entrance on any side, and may 
have served as dungeons or provision - cellars, but more probably 
as cisterns. Their upper walls must have been built of bricks, since a 
quantity of brick rubbish was found in the chambers. The adjoining 
south line of wall, the most massive in the whole circuit, was, before Dr. 
Ddrpfcld’s excavations, supposed to have been built in two sections or 
great steps. It was assumed that on a substructure 36 feet thick a 
retreating superstructure 14 ft. 7 in. thick was built, so that a free space 
or platform 31 ft. 5 in. in width would thus be left along the top of the 
lower wall in front of the upper wall In the upper structure the long 
corridor or gallery «rith the five doorways leading from it had long been 
known ; but opinions were much divided as to its object, until an ex¬ 
planation offerwl by Captain Steffen gained universal acceptance. He 
suggested that in a siege soldiers mustered in the gallery and rushed 
out through the doorways upon the outer platform to defend the walls. 
Itut the excavations of 1883 refuted this theor>'. It turns out that the 
supposed platform on the outer wall never existed. In its place there 
were found five chambers, which, as is clear from the remains in some 
places, were roofed with a vaulted ceiling formed by the gradual con¬ 
vergence of the courses of stones in the side-walls. Over these chambers 
the wall must have been carried up to the same height as it had on the 
inner side, above the gallery and the staircase. 

The disposition of the galleries and chambers will be understood by 
comparing the ground-plan of the citadel with the annexed trans¬ 
verse section (Fig. 36). From the court F in the interior of the 
citadel a passage, which has not been preserved, gave access to the 
corridor and staircase D (c on the transverse section), which led with a 
single bend into the long corridor C {i on the section), which is 34 ft- 
6 in. lower. This corridor or gallery is from 5 feet to 5 ft. 7 in. wide; 
its western end is completely closed, but its eastern end is lit by a 
window (<f), which, starting with the same width as the corridor, narrows 
towrards the outside till it ends as a mere loophole 4 inches wide. The 
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ceiling of the corridor is fonned by the convergence of the side^walls, 
so that it has the shape of a pointed vanlL From the corridor five 
separate doorwa>i, of which the stone sills are preserved, lead into fi\-e 
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l^te chimrbers The two chamber, on the west are Krmewhat 
^er than tl^ three on the east, being ty ft. 4 in. deep as against 
14 ft. 3 im The« charnbers, like the corridor, were roofed by tKon- 
scigcnce of the si^walls, and the)- may each have been lighted by a 
simil^wmdow. Th^ were doubtless magjuines. A similar series^of 
^mbers o^mg off a corridor erisu in the walls of the citadel of 

iu « ““Ihing left to Mmw how 

‘0'»atd, rts southern extremity, are fortunately preserved • 
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wait Curiously enough the passage would seem to have been left quite 
open ; at least no traces of a threshold or of doorposts have here come 
to light. Outside of the citadel an ascending road or ramp (A), built of 
large blodts, leads up at an easy gradient to the entrance. The ramp, 
which is 19 ft. 4 in. wide, begins at the north and ascends southward, 
skirting the foot of the citadel walL 

The excavations of 1883 laid bare a second smaller ascent on the 
west side of the dtadeL A great semicircular structure or bastion is 
here built out from the line of the wall, and a long narrow suitcase 
leads up through it to the citadel. The entrance from the outside b 
through a gateway 6 ft. 6 in. wide (T), which as usual has the shape of 
a pointed arch. On passing through thb gateway we find that the floor 
is at first paved with large stones and rises very gradually. At a dis¬ 
tance of r 8 feet from the entrance the steps b^in. The two lowest 
steps are cut in the rock; tlie r^t cotubt of limestone slabs. After 
the si.xty-fifth step the staircase b completely dcstro}xd ; but (imher on 
a part of the substructure, about 21 feet long, has been preserved. 
Prolably the suitcase opened out at V into the court Y at the back of 
the palace. From thb court a small staircase (X) led up to the interior 
of the palace itself. 

Besides these two entrances, the one on the cast, the other on the 
west, there were two posterns in the wall of the citadel: one was on the 
western side of the middle dtadcl; the other was at the northern 
extremity of the lower citadeL 

II. TAt Halac *.—In the upper dudel the excavations of Dr. Schlie- 
mann in 1884 laid bare almost the entire ground-plan of a large palace, 
with its gateways, courts, halls, and chambers. Most of the walls ore 
still standing to a height of 18 inches to 3 feet; many bases of pillars 
arc still in their places; and the huge stone door-sills still lie in the 
doorways. In describing the palace wc shall begin at the entrance and 
go through it systematically. The reader will follow our route on the 
plan. 

On passing through the main entrance to the dtadcl, on its eastern 
side, wc turn to the left, /./. in this case southward, and find ourselves 
in an approach or passage shut in by high walls. At a dbunce of 49 
feet from the entrance we reach the remains of a great gate (0), 
which in material, site, and construction closely resembles the Lions’ 
Gate at M>xcnae. It is built of huge slabs of breccia. The great 
threshold (4 ft. 9 in. broad) lies inuct; the door-post on the right 
(I o ft. 6 in. high) b still preserved; but the door-post on the left b 
broken off in iu upper part, and the lintel and all the structure above it 
h.ive disappeared. The entrance on the outside b 8 ft. 4 in. wide, but 
on the inside 10 ft. 4| in., since each door-post b rebated at a right 
angle. In the recess thus formed folding doors were fixed ; they 
opened inwards, and when closed rested against the projecting ports of 
the door-posts. They were barred by a great wooden bolt; the holes 
meant to receive it are still to be seen about half-way up each door-post: 
on the side of the palace the hole is only about 1 & 4 in. deep, but on 
the opposite side the hole passes right through the door-post into the 
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outer wall of the citadel; so that when the gate was open the bolt cotild 
be shot right back into the walL 

Beyond the gateway the approach or pa£uge conthmes in the some 
direction as before for about 33 yards, when it leads into an open place 
or fore-court bounded on the cast (left) by the citadel wall with the 
colonnade. On the west side of this fore-court there is a great portal 
or propylaeum (H). The ground-plan of this portal is substantially the 
same as that of the Propylaca or grand portal of the Acropolis at 
Athens and of the sanctuary at Eleusis (voL 3. pp. 349 /f., 505 sg.) 
This portal may, indeed, be called the archetype of sdl Gie^ orna¬ 
mental gateways or portals (propylaca). It comprises an outer and an 
inner sestibulc, while the doorway proper is in the wall which divides the 
two vestibules. The breadth of the portal is 45 ft. 9 in. The fa^ide 
of each vestibule was supported by two columns between anlae. The 
ground-plan of the portal is quite certain: the walls are standing to a 
height of 18 inches, and the (bur bases of the columns, as well as the 
great stone threshold, are all in their places ; moreover, in the vestibules 
pieces of a concrete pavement composed of lime and pebbles ate still 
to be seen. The inner vestibule is somewhat deeper than the outer. 
A door in its northern side-wall opens into a passage which leads to 
the women’s apartments. A doorway on the right of this passage, close 
to the portal, gives access to some inferior chambers. 

Passing through the great portal (H), we find ourselves in the large 
court F, which is bounded on the east and south by the citadel walls 
with their two little colonnades (E and 1 ). The west side of the court 
is completely destroyed ; the wall of the citadel seems to have given way 
here. The interior disposition of the court has been almost wholly 
effaced by the construction of a Byzantine church. On the north side 
of the court, close to the portal (H), a small side-door leads by the 
shortest way into the colonnade of the men's court. Westward, on the 
left, arc two chambers, which must have been entered from the large 
court (F), since there are no doors on their other sides ; but their front 
walls have quite disappeared. These may have been guard-rooms. 
Next to these rooms, on the west, comes the smaller portal or propylaeum 
K, which, though in ruins, shows the same ground-plan as the great 
porCTl (H), but on a smaller scale. It seems to have been 36 feet wide. 

This second portal forms the entrance into the court of the men's 
apartments (L). In this court we stand in front of the chief rooms of the 
palace. The court itwlf is a quadrangle, 51 ft. 7 in. long by 66 ft. 4 in, 
broad; it is paved with a very solid floor of concrete, composed of lime 
and pebbles. Colormadcs surround the court on all sides ; on iu north 
side is the portico or vestibule leading into the men’s apartments. In 
the middle of the south side of the court is a quadrangular block of 
masonry, built of Aat-sliaped quarry .stones and clay; it is it ft. 6 hu 
long by 9 ft. 1} in. wide. At first it was supposed to be an altar; but 
later excavations laid hare a circular opening in the middle of it This 
circular opening U the mouth of a sort of wcH-like shaft or funnel t 
feet deep, lined with masonr)-, which leads down into a hole in the 
ground. The whole structure would seem to have been a sacrificial 
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pit. In Homer {Od. ixiL 334 jyy.) mention is made of an altar of 
Zeus in the courtyard of the p^ce of Ulysses. In the sanctuary 
of Aesculapius at Athens there is a somewhat similar structure, which 
Prof. U. Kohler proposed to explain as a sacrificial pit (\-oL 2. p. 236). 
A sacrificial pit, of semicircular shape, has been found in the temple of 
the Cabiri in Samothrace (O. Rubensohn, Die Myslerienkeiligtumer in 
E/eusis und Sam^krake (Ueiiin, 189a), p. 184). Further, there are two 
sacrificial pits, lined with stones, in the sanctuary of the Cabiri near 
Thebes (see note on ix. 25. 5). 

On the north side of the court, and exactly in its axis, arc the men’s 
apai^ents, consisting of the great hall with its ante-chamber and 
vestibnle. Two stone steps, the lower step of sandstone, the upper step 
of red limestone, lead up into the portico or vestibule. The fii^ide of 
the vestibule was supponed by two columns betneen two antae; the 
bases of these columns and antae are still well preserved. The floor of 
the vestibule was covered with a concrete of Tune, most of which is pre- 
^rved. In the north-west comer we can see that the floor was dh-ided 
into squares and narrow rectangles by incised lines. The side-walls of 
the vestibule, immediately behind the antae, become i ft. 3} in. thinner, 
which points to their having been cased with some material Dr. 
Ddrpfeld conjectures that they may have been wainscotted with wood, 
and the wooden wainscotting may itself have been covered with bronie 
or other metaL On one of these side-walls the remains of a fine fricte 
of alabaster are still to be seen (see below p. 227). 

From the vestibule three doors lead into the ante-chamber; the 
three great door-sills, made of blocks of breccia, are still in their places. 
In each door-sill there are two pivot-holes so placed as to show that 
each door coiuisted of two folding wings which opened inwards. The 
four door-posts seem to have been of wood. The ante-ch.-unber itseli; 
which we enter through the three folding doors, is of about the same sire 
as the vestibule. On the floor are the remains of a concrete pavement 
made of lime and pebbles; no incised lines are visible on it In the west 
wall of the ante.chamber is a door leading to the bathroom and other 
apartments; in the doorway the great sill made of breccia is still pre¬ 
served ; it has only one pivot-hole, showing that the door was single. The 
door-posts were of wood; some charcoal and the condition of the 
adjoining wall prove that they were burnt 

In the north wall of the ante-chamber a large doorway, about 6 ft. 

7 in. wfidc, leads into the great hall {megaron) of the men. The great 
door-sill, made of breeda, is still in its place; as it has no pivot-hole, 
we must suppose that the doorway was closed only by a curtain. 
The great hall (meguevn), which we now enter, is an apartment 11.81 
metres (38 ft 9 in.) long from north to south, by about 9.80 metres 
(43 ft. 6 in.) wide. The floor was covered with excellent concrete, the 
polished surface of which was decorated with a pattern of incised lines 
crossing each other at right angles and so forming squares and rect¬ 
angular strips. Traces of colour on the concrete show that the squares 
were painted red and the strips blue, so that the floor presented a gaily 
coloured carpet-like pattern. So targe a room could hardly have been 
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spanned by a free roof; hence four inner ptllan were set towards the 
middle of it, on which lay strong supports to carry the roof beams. Of 
these pillars the round stone bases still remain in their places. On their 
upper surftce is an mner circle, within which the stone is well preserved, 
while the surrounding edge has been eaten by fire and partly chipped 
away. This proves that the pillars were of wood and smaller in diameter 
than the ba^. Ur. Ddrpfeld conjectures that the pan of the roof 
which covered the square included by these four pillars was raised 
abosx the levxl of the rest of the roof in the form of a clerc-story, and 
that windows in the vertical walls of the clerc-story served the double 
purpose of lighting the hall and allowing the smoke from the hearth to 
escape. For the hearth was in the centre of the hall, within the square 
inclosed by the four pillars. Its position is marked on the floor by a 
circle about lo fi 9 in. in diameter, within which there is no concrete. 
It is surrounded by an upright rim of plaster, which makes it likely 
that the cote of the circle, raised above the level of the floor, was 
made of clay, or of clay bricks covered with mortar. We havx seen 
(p. 130 ) that the hearth occupied a similar position in the palace of 
Mycenae. This arrangement of the heanh surrounded by the pillars 
illustrates well a passage of the Oifysstjr (vi. 304 iff.), where Ulysses 
is told by the princess Nausicaa that he will find the queen-mother 
sitting with her back to a pillar beside the hearth, spiiming purple wool 
by the light of the fire. The outer walls which surround the hall are all 
preserved to a height of 15J inches, except at the north-west corner: 
they are built of limestone with clay mortar. The wall, so far as it now 
exists, consists of a single course of stones. (The higher masonry on 
the cast wall belongs to a later alteration.) Above this lowest course 
wooden beams seem to have been laid longitudinally on both faces of 
the «'all. Above these beams the walls were probably built of clay 
bricks, for the hall, when excavated, was nearly filled nith half-burnt 
debris of bricks. The walls »xrc coated first with clay and over that 
with good lime plaster; remains of both arc found on the west wall, 
showing clear traces of fire. 

In later times a building was erected on the site of the men’s apart¬ 
ments. Its foundations show a rectangle extending from the north-west 
central pillar of the hall to its cost wall in one directian, and to the 
entrance of the vestibule in the other direction. Probably this building 
was the temple of which some orchitcctnral fragments (including an old 
Doric capital of sandstone) have been found. 

If we now return to the antechamber and pass through the door in 
its west wall, we find ourselves in a passage, which soon leads to the 
bathroom, one of the most interesting parts <rf the palace. The floor is 
formed by a gigantic block of limestone, 13 ft. 1 in. long, over 10 ft 
broad, and about 2 ft. 3^ in. thick. Its weight must therefore be 
about 20 tons. The projecting rough edges of this huge block ran 
under the masonry of the walls. Its exposed surface is worked so as 
to form a border about 4? inches to jJ inches broad, skirting the walls, 
and raised about J inch abovx the polished rectangle in the centre. At 
regular intervals along this border are found two holes close together; 
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these holes probably sers-ed to fasten wooden panels of wainscot, which 
lined the walls; the panels, we may suppose, were fastened by dowels 
let into the holes. ITte door of the bathroom was in the sooth wall; 
it is not presen ed, for the whole of that wall has been destroyed. But 
the existence of the door may be inferred from the absence of dowel- 
holes (and consequently of wainscot) along a part of this wall. The 
central part of the great block which farms the floor is well polished, 
and slopes gently so as to let the water rtm off; at the north-east comer, 
into a gutter, which is here cut in the stone floor; wheie the great 
stone floor ends the gutter is continued by a stone pipe through the 
eastern wall of the bathroom. Tubs filled with water must have been 
placed on the floor of the bathroom far the use of bathers. A fragment 
of such a tub was actually'found. It is made of thick tcrTa<otta, and 
in shape resembles our own bathing-tubs; it had a thick upper rim 
and strimg handles on the sides, and was painted with spiral ornaments 
on the inside. Such were perhaps the “well-polished bathing-tubs” 
mentioned by Homer (//. x. 576; Od. iv. 48, xtil 87). Fragments 
of somewhat similar bathing-tubs have been found in the sanctuary of 
Cranaean Athena near Elatea (see note on x. 34. 8). In the north 
wall of the bathnxan there are two round receptacles, coated on the 
inside writh smooth plaster. How high these receptacles reached, we 
cannot say, since the upper part of the wall is gone. Perhaps the 
receptacles held oil, with which the Greeks anoint^ themsebes after 
bathing (see the passages of Homer referred to abote). Possibly the 
oil was held, not in the boles themselves, but in large earthen jars 
which were fitted into the holes. 

A passage which skirts the bathroom on the west and north leads 
in many turns round the north end of the men’s hall to the apartments 
of the women, which lie on the eastern side of the men's apartments. 
The arrangement of the women's apartments is to similar to that of 
the men's that a detailed description of them is needless. There is a 
great court, partly surrounded by colonnades, within which are traces of 
benches fixed against the walls. On the north side of the court is the 
chief room or large hall (O), approached through a vestibule. As the 
dimensions of these two rooms (18 feet is the breadth) are smaller than 
those of the corresponding apartments of the men, they have no 
columns either in the vestibule between the antae or in the hall round 
the hearth. This hearth in the women's hall is square. The floor of 
the hall is of lime concrete; in places it shows a decoration cflTected by 
incised lines and red colour. On the walls there are traces of paintings, 
all the more interesting because in the other rooms the fragmenu 0/ 
painted plaster no longer adhere to the walls, but were found Ijing on 
the floor. 

Round the women's hall runs a passage or corridor, which leads to 
Mine apartments l)Tng on the cast side of the hall. Of these the chief 
is a large chamber with an ante-room j it may have been the bedroom 
of the king and queen. South of it are two long narrow rooms side 
by side. It is supposed that the stairs leading to the upper floor of the 
palace were contained in these two rooms. The stairs may have 
VOL. in o 
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ascended in two flighu, first from east to west in the southern of the 
two rooms, and then from west to east in the northern room. 

In the north-eastern comer of the palace are some rooms of various 
sizes, which may have served as treasuries, armouries, etc. South-east 
of the women’s court is another coun; and south of this again a 
labyrinth of walls exists, of which the ground-plan cannot be restored 
with certainty. Amongst them are to be noted traces of other very 
ancient walls, which, in opposition to the whole of the rest of the 
palace, have the same orientation as the great portal (H). From this 
it would appear that the great portal was built on lines taken over from 
an earlier stage in tlic building of the citadel. Traces of an earlier age 
Iwve also been found in other places, especially in the south-west 
comer of the middle citadel, where about to*feet below the later floor, 
and even under parts of the circuit-wall, a floor of clay concrete was 
discovered, together with walls built of rubble and bits of a rough 
monochrome ponery. This proves that the palace which we have been 
examining was preceded by an older building on the same site, and 
that the massive circuit-wall itself formed no part of the earlier palace. 

So much for the plan and disposition of the palace. With regard 
to its materials and mode of construction, the stones employed arc 
limestone, breccia, and sandstone. Of these stones breccia (a con¬ 
glomerate of pebbles) is used for some door-sills and im/<ic-blocks ; and 
the huge door-posu of the gate of tlie upper citadel arc also of breccia. 
Sandstone is used only for some uyi/az’.blo^ and the lower step of the 
men s halL Limestone is the stone most commonly used as building 
material in the palace. It is employed both in the rough shape as it 
came from the quarry, and in the form of ashlars or hew n blocks. The 
ashlars are emplo>-ed for thresholds, <m/«-bIocks, pillar-bases, steps, 
and for the floor of the bathroom. On the other hand the inner walls 
of the palace are budt of small rough blocks (rubble) of limestone 
cemented with clay mortar; the interstices between the blocks, which 
are very rough, are partly filled with pebbles. This style of masonry 
15 still common in Greece and other countries. But as walls built of 
rubble and clay, if exposed to the weather, would soon crumble away 
through the action of the rain, which would wash the clay mortar out 
^ them It IS neccss.ary to coat them on the outside with plaster. 
Hence the walls of the palace were coated, first with a layer of clay 
and over ihai with a plaster of lime, which was smoothed on the 
surface and painted, \\hilc the lower part of almost all the house- 
walls was constructed in this manner, the upper part of many, if not 
most, of the walls was built of clay bricks. This appears from the fact 
that at the time of their excavation almost all the rooms of the palace 
w-erc found filled with half-burnt bricks and red-brick tUbris. In two 
places only (namely, in the women’s hall and in the court to the south-east 
of the women’s apartments) does the brick-work start from the ground • 
here, therefore, it is m good preservation. Elsewhere it has mostly 
diuppeared, smee the walls are now only standing to a height of about 
3 feet at most above the ground, and it was just at this height that the 
bnck-work began. The bricks used in the palace were unburnt or 
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sun-dncd, not burnt (»>. baked in a kiln). At first sight it would seem 
that the two brick walls mentioned above were built of baked, not of 
sun-dried, bricks, for the bricks are now, as they stand, thoroughly 
fired or burnt But that this burning of the bricks took place after 
the walls were built is proved by tm-o ftias; first, the moitar between 
the bricks is baked as well as the bricks themsebes; and, second, the 
bricks in the woman’s hall which were in conuct with a large wooden 
door-post arc not only fired but ritrified. These facts show that the 
baking of the bricks was merely a result of the conflagration in which 
the palace perished. 

We have already seen that in the vestibule of the men’s hall there 
was found an alabaster friete. As this frieie seems to throw some 
light on a disputed passage of Homer, a brief notice of it may not be 
out of place here. The frieic was found occupying with its seven 
slabs the whole foot of the west wall of the vestibule But various 
indications show that this could not have been its original position. 
The frierc is composed of broad and narrow slabs alternately, and the 
narrow slab project beyond the broad one, just as in the friere of a 
Doric temple the trigl>'ph slab projects the metope. Now if the 

friere was made for the place where it was found, the concrete floor 
shwld have been cut out so as to fit into the broken line of the frieze. 
Tl>is, however, is not the case. The concrete floor is cut off in a 
straight line in front of the frieze, and its edge skirts the projecting 
slabs, leaving in front of the receding ones a gap which is filled only 
with sand. Hence probably, as Dr. Ddrpfcld originally held (he 
changed his view afterwards), the frieie was at first placed elsewhere, 
and was transferred to the west wall of the vestibule at some later time. 
The slabs of the frieze arc much damaged, but enough remains to allow 
us to restore the pattern of the sculptured omaroent with tolerable 
certainty. It consisted essentially of an elliptical palmetto divided into 
two halves by a vertical band. The palmetto ornament is placed on 
the broad receding slabs; the vertical band on the narrow projecting 
slabs. Each vertical band is adorned with two rows of rosettes, and 
round the palmcttcs is a band of spirals resembling plaited work. The 
middle of the rosettes and of the spirals, and the dentils which form the 
frames of both, are inlaid with a blue glass-paste. The chemical composi¬ 
tion of the two inaterials of the frieie is thus stated by Prof. Virchow; 

“ The stone consists of sulphate of lime (gypsum), but in a form which 
reaches here and there the transparent blue of alabaster. The glass- 
paste consists of a calcium-glass, which is coloured with copper; it 
contains no admixture of cobalt." Probably this blue glass-paste is the 
tii.tHos of Homer, as to the meaning of which opinions were formerly 
much divided. In the palace of Alcinous the poet describes a frieie 
odttanot os running round the walls of the rooms {Od. vii. 87); and 
this frieie of kuttms may hav-e resembled in material, if not in pattern, 
the frieie found in the vestibule at Tiryns. See Helbig, Das kameriscAt 
Epos aus den Denimalem eridntert, p. 100 lyg. 

wall-paintings, fragments of which have been found in several 
of the rooms of the palace, especially in the hall of the men, were true 
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frescoes, that is, they were painted on the plaster of the walls while the 
plaster was still wet Dr. Durpfcld recognised this by noticing that in 
some places the brush has entered into the lime, leaving the painted 
surface rough, while the surrounding pan is smooth. Only five colours 
arc used—white, black, blue, red, and yellow ; green and all mixed 
colours are absent The patterns painted on the plaster are often 
purely decorative, consisting of rosettes, spirals, dentils, net-work, etc., 
variously arranged and combined. On the largest fragment of wall- 
plaster which has been presened a mighty bull is paint^ galloping at 
full speed to die left His head, with its long curved horns, is lifted 
up. Above the back of the bull is seen a man in a peculiar position. 
He seems at first sight to be stretched out on the animal's back, which 
he just touches with his right knee and the tip of his toe, while he 
thmw^ the other leg high in air, and holds on to the bull’s horns with 
his right hand ; his left hand is under his breast. He seems to be 
naked except for a loin-cloth and several hands round his knees and his 
ankles. /\s to the colours, the man and the hull are painted white or 
whitish • )-ellow; but there are red spots on the animal, and various 
ports of its body (breast, belly, back, etc) are brought out in red- Tlie 
background is blue. With regard to the meaning of the picture, it was 
at first supposed that the man was an acrobat such as Homer describes 
(//. XV. 679 sqq.) leaping from hack to hack of four horses. Afterwards 
Dr. Marx suggested that bull and man may represent river • gods, 
because on coins of Catana in Sicily a man-headed bull is figured with 
a taiM man or sat>T above iu back m much the same attitude ns the 
man in the Tirynthian wall-painting. See Fr. .Marx, * Der Sticr von 
Tayns,' JnArhucA d. ttrtk. InsiHuts, 4 (1889X PP- 119-129, However, 
since the discover)* of the two gold cups of Viipkio^ on which men clad 
very similarly are represented catching and herding bulls (see above, 
p. 135 sq.), archaeologists havx come to the conclusion that the wall- 
painting in question represents nothing more than a man tiy-ing to catch 
a bull. 

HI. Stp,trittc objects found. Apart from the great discovery of the 
P®fa^» the excavations at Tlrytis did not bring to light many individual 
objects of interest and value; certainly nothing has yet been found at 
Tirv-ns to vie with the treasures found in the ro>*al graves at M>xcnae. 
The objects found consist chiefly of pottery and terra-cotus. Here 
we have to distinguish the objects belonging to the oldest settlement 
from those belonging to the later palace. It has already been 
mentioned that exi:a\-ations in various parts of the citadel, especially in 
the south-west comer of the middle citadel, revealed the existence of an 
older and inuch ruder settlement under the great palace. The pottery 
found in this oldest settlement is (with the exception of the cups) quite 
different in form, workmanship, and decoration from that which was 
used by the inhabitants of the palace, and has its closest analogies in 
the pottery of Troy, especially that of the first and second settlement. 
For example, a .small, round, somewhat flattened vessel, made with the 
hand and covered with reddish-yelJow clay, has on each side of the body 
a projection pierced with two vertical holes, through which a stnng was 
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passed to sen’c as a handle. Vases with similar vertically pierced 
projections were the commonest of all in the first tOH-n at Troy, but 
elsewhere they are rare and have been (bund only in the most ancient 
settlements. Another vessel belonging to the oldest settlement at 
Tiryns is a terra-cotta cup without a loot; round its upper edge is laid 
a stripe adorned with rough round impressions, which were obsiously 
made with the tip of the finger. This mode of decoration also occurs 
on the Trojan pottery. Some rude fenuile idols or figurines, made of 
terra-cotta, were found in the oldest Tirynthian settlement. No object 
of metal was discovered which could with certainty be attributed to 
this most ancient settlement; but on the other hand stone implements 
came to light which certainly belonged to it. Amongst them are many 
knives and arrow-heads of obsidian, also obsidian flakes and nuclei, 
proving that the knives and arrow-heads were manu&cturcd on the 
spot; further, about a dozen rude stone hammers, which would seem to 
have been grasped in the hand, not fixed in a handle; a nxll-polished 
axe of very hard red stone, in shape resembling the bronze batticsues of 
Troy ; and several conical spinning-whorls mode of blue stone. To these 
objects may be added a perforated bead of blue glass like those found 
at Spain and Menidi ; also a few bodkins and an embroidering needle 
ntadc of bone. Hundreds of such needles have been found at Troy. 

On the other hand, the objects found in the great palace at Tiryns 
belong to the Mycenaean type of civilisation. Of the vases the 
commonest type is the so-called stirrup-vase (BugrUkaniu), which, as 
we have seen (p. 112 sq.), is the most characteristic shape of Mycenaean 
pottery. Many rude terra-cotta figurines were found in the palace. 
Some of them represent a woman with arms raised in the shape of 
a sickle, or else clasped together in a circle. A considerable number 
of unbroken, and great masses of broken, cows of terra-cotta were also 
found ; they arc of small size and painted for the most part with bright 
red or bronm on a ground of light jellow. Similar cows of terra-cotta 
were found in the prehistoric graves at Nauplia. Dr. Schlicmann held 
that “ the countless numbers of idols in form of terra-cotta cows found 
in Tiryns and Mycenae, as well os cows'-heads of gold, women with 
cows'-hom-like, crescent-shaped projections from the breast, or with the 
upper p.irt of the body shaped like the disc of the full moon, and also 
the idols in Mycenae, with cows'-heads can only represent Hera, the 
tutelary divinity of Tiryns and M)’cenac, especially as Homer con- 
stantly gives this goddess the epithet jjotihris, which originally can 
luivc had no other meaning than ‘cow-fiiced’" (Tirynt, p. 165). The 
objects of metal found in the palace were few and insignificant. Of 
gold there was only one small ornament shaped like the p^estals which 
are carved in relief over the Lions' Gate at M^’ceiuic; of silver there 
was only a signet-ring with a star engraved on it- Amongst the bronze 
objects may be mentioned the figure of a warrior fighting, a chisel, a 
twxv-headcd battle-axe, a bracelet, a brooch, thirteen very common rings, 
®nd an arrow-head of very primitive shape without barbs. Lead was 
found in many places; it was used by the Tirynthians for clamping 
together broken vessels of earthenware. No trace of iron was dis- 
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covered. A lance-bead of iron was indeed found on the tamp leading 
up to the main entrance of the citadel, but it certainly belongs to a 
much later period. Of ivor>’ there were found only three small objects. 
On the other hand, countless knives and arrow-heads of obsidian came 
to light i they appear to hatx been in common use among the 
inhabitants down to the time when the palace was destroyed. These 
arrow-heads have no barbs and ore extremely rude and primitive, much 
more so than those found at .M>'ccnae. 

Besides pottery of the Mycenaean age there have been found at 
Tiryns many fritgments of the later pottery, which is known as Dipylum 
w'are, from the place (the Dipylum at .Athens) where it has been discovered 
in large quantities. This Dipylum pottery appears to have everywhere 
succeeded immediately to the Mycenaean pottery, and its occurrence at 
Tiryns is a proof that the acropolis continued to be inhabited after the 
close of the Mycenaean era. The chief difference between the two styles 
of potteiy is in their modes of decoration ; for whereas the Mycenaean 
pottery is painted with figures of marine plants and animals, the Dipylum 
pottery exhibits patterns composed of lines such as might be suggested 
by woven fabrics ; instead of the spiral, so characteristic of Mycenaean 
art, we hare the maeander, and instead of the wave line the xigzag. 
Seaweed and polyps never appear on Dipylum vases, but on the other 
hand human figures are oftener represented, though in a rude and 
clumsy way. The clay of the Dipylum pottery is much coarser than 
that of the Mycenaean pottery ; the points used are always lustrous. 

After the end of the Dipylum period the citadel of Tiryns would 
appear to have been deserted for centuries; for .after the Doric temple, 
which was built in the middle of the men’s hall and may date from 
the seventh century ac., the first traces of initabiution are of 
the Byzantine age: many Byzantine graves have been found at the 
south end of the citadel, and a B}-zantine church was built in the great 
fore-court (F). However, a town of Tiryns must have existed down to 
the Persian wars, since men of Tiryns fought at Plauea (Herodotus, ix. 


TJe chief work an Tiryns b Schlicmann’s Tirjnt (Loiwlon, 1886), of which 
IWI the least valuable part was contribated by Dr. DfirpfelU. The researches of 
bchliemann and Durpfcld axe suaimarucd in .Schuchhanh'a ScUumanmj 

pp Perot ami Chipiez's Mittairt tU lArt dam TAntUuUl, 6. 

pp 25^303 ; and Baumeuter'a Ptnimeiitr, pp 1809-1817. As to the palm in 
Ef*** ***° ^"dnei, AVte Chafterj in Grttk Histary, pp 91-117 : I. H 
.Middleton. A aaggested restoration of the great hall in the psOace of Tiryn* ’ 
harnAt/Iltlltm. StHdias.T 161-169; R-C. Jebb, ‘The Homeri: 

^se in relation to the remains at Tiryns,' H. pp 170-188; D. Joseph, Pia 
A/ar/r dts Aeautyt-Ata Efai mit RiUhkht auf du Ausgralmngtn Schlumanni 
.UCTlin, 189s). As to wmc subsequent excavations under the bathroom of the 
place are B/wui r^T A«iuaV •Eraipias, 1890, pp 37-41 ; »*., 1891, pp 20-22. 
Fot earlier descnpiiona of Tir)ns see Dodwell, Tour, 2. p 24S w.VLeake 
2. p l‘i»rrary af Grata, p 54 sqq.-, \V. Mnrc^aaraa/, j! 

' E- 3S4 W-; Vischer, Eriumruugtu und 

A/M/nK-iv, p 296 ryy.; W. G, Clark, . - - - <>' ^ 

2 p 57 


t- »»»ciicr, amuuruugtu und 

Pehfoumtm, p 86 zyy.; Uursian, Gtegr. 


It was in Tiryns that Hercules dwelt for twelve years in the service 
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of Em^xtheus, who imposed on him his twelve famoos usks (ApoIIodonis. 
li. 4 . » 2 ). 

25 . 8. Tiryns was depopulated by the Aigivee etc See v. 

3 note. 

25 . 8. the wall, which is a work of the Cyclopes. The C)'clopes 
who bailt Tiryns are said to have been sc\-en in niunber and to have 
been fetohed from ^-da by Troetus, first king of Tiiyns (Strabo, viiL 
p. 372 ; Apollodorus, ii. 2. i). 

25 . 9. the danghtera of Proetna. As to Proctus, first king of 
Tirj-ns, see ii 16. 2. As to his daughters sec ii 7. 8 ; >-iii 18. 7. 

25 . 9. We-come to Midea on the left. Pausanias, proceed¬ 

ing by the highroad from Argos to Epidaurus, had db-erged to the right 
to visit Tiiyns. He now resumes the route to Epidaurus, and says that 
going in this direction we have .Midea on the left .Midea is now 
generally identified with the ruins which occupy a steep and lofty 
inountain, inaccessible on three sides, which rises to the east of the 
village of Dfudra. The place is six miles east by north of the citadel of 
Argos, and lies at the same distance to the north-east of Nauplia. Four 
walls, following the curves of the mountain, form four separate lines of 
defence, one above the other. The wall which protects the summit is 
built of gr^t rough blocks, the interstices being filled with small stones. 
This wall is discontinued at the south-east and south-west sides, where 
precipitous rocks are a sufficient natural defence. In one of the walls 
there is a gateway built of three stones, like the postern at Mycenae. 
The ruins extend from the sununit of the inountain down to a spring 
which issues from a grotto near a chapel of the Panagia. Numerous 
potsherds of the .Mycenaean style are to be seen on the acropolis, making 
it fairly certain that the place is indeed Midea. The situation is a very' 
commanding one. Standing on this lofty height we see the whole 
Argive plain from Nauplia to Argos and northward to Mycenae, with ail 
iu side valley-s, stretched out like a map at our feet 

To the identification of this site with the ancient .Midea it was 
objected by Leake that it lies too far (more than three geographical 
miles) to the left of the road to Epidaurus. He therefore preferred to 
identify Midea with the ruins of SL AiMom, which crown a rocky hill to 
the north-east of Kakingri, about two and a half miles due cast of 
Tiryns. The fortifications seem to have included an inner and an outer 
wall, and arc visible for a long distance. Excavations were made on the 
site in 1890 for the Greek Archaeological Society by Mr. Kophiniotis, 
who believes that he has identified the place as Midea. But the fortifi¬ 
cations are of well-jointed polygonal, not Cyclopean style, and among 
the potsherds found on the site there seems to be none of the Mycenaean 
sort. Probably, therefore, the pUce is a small fortress of the Greek 
historical age, not a prehistoric citadel such as Midea must have been. 
■Hiis is the conclusion to which Dr. D6rpfeld came when he visited the 
«te in 1891. Moreover, the place is to the tight of the road to 
Epidaurus, and therefore does not answer to Pausanias’s description. 


^ Gt^ /tiiurarj ^ Crttn, p. 97 ly,; Leake, PtUfomttna.a, n. 268 lyy.; 
Bowaye, Ruhtrckti, p. 52} Curtins, /V 4 >/. a. p. 395 ly.; Colue e Mlehaelis, in 
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Aanali Imtituta, 3^ (l!i6l I, p, 19 <y.; Burdan, Gt«gr. 3. p. 6s jy.; BacHcker,' 
p. 263; W. DorpfeU, in MUlktil. J. arrk. /mt. im Atktm, 16 1 1891), p. 255 jy.; 
id., 17 (>891), p. 95 stK A view of the walls of Mides, which ue even more 
irre^larlT built than those of Tir)ni, U given by Perrot anil Chippiet {Hithiin 
Jt rArt aamj tAHtu/uiti, 6. p. 475). 

The legends that the fortifications of Midea were built by Perseus 
(Apotlodorus;, iL 4. 4), and that Proetus, first king of Tirynsi reigned 
over it (Paul. iL 16. 2), arc evidence of the great aniiquity of Midea, 
and this evridence is confirmed by its massive remains. Professor W. M. 
Ramsay say-s : “ Midea appears to be the city of Midas, and the name 
is one more link in the chain that binds Mycenae to Phrygia" (Entyclo- 
fituJia Btilitnmca, 9th edition, vol. 18. p. 85019.) 

25. 10. On the straight road to Epidanms is a Tillage Lessa. 
.Modem travellers generally drive to the great Epidaurian sanctuary of 
Aesrulapins by the highroad from Nauplia, which runs through uninter- 
esting scenery between low, barren hills of dulL monotonous aspect. •* A 
drearier tract of country," sap Welckcr, “ is scarcely to be found in 
Peloponnese.” Pausanias, however, went b>’ the more northerly road 
fiom Argos, which joins the road from Nauplia about five miles to the 
west of the sanctuary. From the point where the road from Argos, 
quitting the great Argive plain, enters the valley of Kophtno, it continues 
to run among hills the whole way to Epidauras. On the left rise, mile 
after mile, in monotonous uniformity, the long, bare, rocky slofyrs of 
.Mount Arachnaeus. High up on the mountain-side may be seen the 
prettily situated monastery of St. Demetrius Karakala, but the road 
keeps low down in the valleys, except where it rises over the ridges 
which divide them from each other. The ground is clothed with bushes 
and stunted wood, through which the pudding-stone protrudes its sharp 
edges like the ruins of ancient walls. About midway between Argos 
and the Epidaurian sanctuaiy, a mile or so to the south of the road, 
there rises from the little fertile level of Soulinitri an isolated hill which 
is crowned by one of the best preserved fortresses of antiquity in all 
Peloponnese. It is now known as Kaxitrvttt (or Kusarmf^^ and bn* 
been identified as the Lessa of Pausanias by Mr. Cavvadias and the late 
H. G. Lolling. The highroad from Nauplia to the sanctuary runs on 
the southern side of the hill; from Nauplia to Kdiitrma the time by 
this road is about three hours. The hill is a pretty high one; its slope 
is gradual at first but steep at the top. The summit is surrounded 
by a wall of admirable polygonal nwsonry, which on the east side is 
standing for a considerable distance to a height of 20 feet At the 
comers are round towers, strongly built, and between them are some 
square towers. The wall also forms salient angles at various points. 
On the eastern side of the fortress, and parallel to its wall, is a stracture 
somewhat in the style of the covered galleries at Tiiyms. It is a pass¬ 
age or corridor about 3 paces wide and sunk about 4 feet in the 
ground ; the sides are built of excellent masonry, and converge as if to 
meet methead ; the stones are bonded with mortar. Within the fortress 
there are some mins and foundations of ancient and mediaeval buildings. 
The ground is littered with potsherds and broken tiles. The southern 
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slope of the hill and the level {pnund at its foot are also covered ivith 
ruins and potsherds, provbg that a township existed outside the walls 
of the citadel About a mile and a half to the north-east of this fortress 
is another large ancient acropolis, which is now called Kastrakii it is 
to the left of the road from Nauplia, but to the right of the road from 
Argos ; the two roads unite about a mile to the east of Kastraki. At 
Kastrakiy in addition to the acropolis, there are remains of a town of 
some size on the north-eastern side of the fortress. The two considerable 
fortresses just described were probably built by the Argives to defend 
their frontier against incursions from the side of Epidourus. 

From the point where the two roads from Argos and Nauplia meet, 
the valley, some four or five miles long, widens and the highroad runs 
through olive woods to the village of Ugourio, which stands conspicu¬ 
ously on the slope of an arid spur of .Mount Arachnaeus at the eastern 
end of the valley. On the summit of this spur is a long line of ancient 
foundations, which topographers have generally identified as those of 
Lessa. The situation, on the direct rood from Argos to Epidaurus, 
certainly agrees better with Pausanios's statement as to the site of Lessa 
than the fortress of Ktuarmoy which lies about a mile away from the 
direct road. About half a mile to the west of Ugourio, in a field on 
the north side of the road, there is a chapel of St. Marina ; it contains 
two Ionic columns, fragments of architraves, and some painted ante- 
fixes, which may perhaps be remains of the temple of Athena mentioned 
by Pausanias. A little to the cast of the chapd are the remains of an 
ancient pyramid ; the lower part of it only is Irft; it was fitced with poly¬ 
gonal masonry, and measured nearly 40 feet square at the base. From an 
irucription found in the Epidaurian sanctuary of Aesculapius ('Ao-KArprtM 
ktytiinn & UpoifMirnp K.r.k.) Mr. Cavvadias infers that there was an 
ancient village or town called Liguria, Ligeia, or Ligea, which may have 
occupied the site of, and bequeathed its name to, the modern Ugourio. 
If this conjecture is right, the ancient Lessa cannot of course have been 
on the site of Ligourio. A little to the south-east of IJgourio is a 
village called Korvni; the name may be derived from Coronis, the 
reputed mother of Aesculapius. 

See Leake, Sforta, 2. pp, 416-430; DodweU, Tntr, 2. pp. 253-355; Gell, 
/tiDtrary ^ Grttet, pn. 96-102 ; UohUye, Ruktnktj, p. 52 qr-: Weicker, Tagt- 
tutk, I. p. 3>6 SJj. ; Cartinji, Pclaf. z. pp. 416-418; Vucher, ErinturuHgtn, pp. 
502-505; Borsian, Ct»^, 3. p. 62; Booleker,' p, 35a xy.; Cuuk-JaanM, 2. p. 
228 tq .; Cavvadias, in ipxauAcytrk, 1884, p, 21 xyy.j 

25 . to. Mount Arachnaeus. This is the high, naked range on 
the left or northern side of the road as you go to the Epidaurian sanctuary 
from Argos. The most rcntarkahle peak is .Ml ylma, the pointed 
rocky sununit which rises immediately above the village of Ligourio. 
It is 3540 feet high. The western summit, ML St. EliaSy is a little 
higher (3930 h-) From the summit of Ml Amn the mountains of 
Megara and Attica ore sisible. It might well have been on its top that 
the beacon was lighted which Hashed to Argos the news of the fall of 
Troy (Aeschylus, Again. 320 sg.) The name Arachimea is said to have 
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been still used by the peasantry in the early part of this century. The 
altars of Zeus and Hera upon which, accor^ng to I’ausanias, the people 
sacrificed for rain, appear to have stood in the hollow between the peaks 
of Amit and St. Ehas, for there is here a square enclosure of C)*clopean 
masonry which would appear to have been an ancient place of worship. 
See Uohlaye, Reckerckes, p. S3 ; Cell, Itinrrary of Grttce, p. 99 sq.; 
Curtius, Petop, 2. p. 4*8 ; Bursian, Oeogr, 2. p. 72 ; Baedeker,* p. 250. 
Mt. Arachnaeus and the mountains of the Argolic peninsula in general 
arc little better than a stony, waterless wilderness. The climate is very 
dry’, and the beds of all the streams arc waterless except after heavy 
rain. The hardy little holly-oak and a few dun-coloured shrubs arc 
almost the only representatives of plant life. The cy’C of the tTa\'ellcr is 
wearied by the grey monotony of these arid mountains and desert uble- 
lands, and his feet are cut and bruised by the sharp stones over which 
he has painfully to pick his steps. Nowhete else in Greec^ probably, 
is the scenery so desolate and forbidding. Sec Philippson, Ptloponnts* 
pp. 43 -r?.. 65- 

26 . I. Who dwelt in the country etc. Strabo (snii. p. 374), 
following Aristotle, says that F.pidauria, like Hermione, was fonncrly 
occupied by Carians, and that, after the return of the Hcraclids, a colony 
of lonians from Attica settled in the land, 

26 . 3. AcBCUlapiua. With the following genealogies of Aesculapius 
we may compare another which came to light some years aga Accord¬ 
ing to Isyllus of Epidaurus the pedigree of Aesculapius was as follows. 
Malus married the .Muse Erata They had a daughter Cleophema, 
who marned Plilegyas, and had by him a daughter called Aegla or 
Coronis ; and Coronis was the mother of Aesculapius by Apollo. The 
hymn of Isyllus in which this genealogy occurs was found, engraved 
on a limestone tablet, to the cast of the temple of Aesculapius in the 
^t Epidaurian sanctuary. .See v. Wilamowiti-.Mbllcndorff, I^llui von 
EpitLturus^ P* *3 ! Cavvadias, FouiUes d*Epidautx^ i. p. 35 jw.; Collitz 
G. /, 3, No. 3342. ’ 

26 . 3. the mountain which is named Titthium. ij-airi- t.Sfena 
2. p. 419 sq.) took this to be the hill upon which the modem village 
sunds. See note on iL 25. to. Others hold that Titthium 
IS the modem Ithm.iut, the mountain (2815 feet high) which rises 
to the north of the great sanctuary of AescuUpius ; it is famed in the 
district for the medicinal virtues of its plants (Boblaye, Recherckts p. 

54; Curtius, Ptlop. 2. p. 419; Bursian, Gtogr. 2. p. 75 ; Baedeker' 
p. 251). o r- / j c*. 


26 . 4- one of the goats-gave suck to the forsaken babe. 

Ancient myths and legends often tell of persons who were suckled by 
Romulus and Remus were suckled by a wolf (see Licbrecht 
Zur lolkikundt, p, 17 tqq.) Telef^us was suckled by a deer (.Apollo^ 
dorus, II. 7. 4), Atalanta by a bear (id., iiL 9. 2\ and so was Paris (id. 
III. 12. s: Tretie^ Sckol. on Lycophron, 138). Miletus was suckled 
by wxiUxs (Antoninus Liberalis, 30), and a wolf suckled Lycastus and 
Parrhasius (Plutarch, P.trnUela, 36). The two sons of Mclonippe were 
suckled by a cow (f^-ginus, F,ib. 186); Hippothous by a marc (id.. 
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187). Meliteos was fed by bees (Antoninus Liberals, 13), and 
Semiramis was fed with milk by doves (Diodorus, ii. 4). It is perfectly 
possible that some stories of the suckling children by animals may 
be founded on £ict. Mr. Frands Galton says: ** It is marvellous how 
soon goats find out children and tempt them to suckle. I have had 
the milk of my goats, when encamping for the night in African travels, 
drained dry by small black children, who had not the strength to do 
more than crawl about, but nevertheless came to some secret under¬ 
standing with the goats and fed themselves" ( Tratutu/ions of Uu 
Ethnologieal Society of LonJote, N. S. 3 (1865), p. 135 tq.) In India 
there are numerous stories of boys who have been found living with 
wolves; the stories are recent, and particulars of names, places, and 
time are given, A number of them have been collected by Mr. Valentine 
Ball in his Jungie IJft im India, pp. 455-496 (the passage is also ex¬ 
tracted in the Journal of tMe Anthropological Institute, 9 (t88o), p. 
565 sqq.) See also Panjab Notes and Queries, 3 (1885-6), Nos. 
452, 602, 603, 604, 659, 660, 661. 

26 . 5. he raised the dead. A list of persons said to have been 
restored to life by Aesculapius is given by Apollodorus, iii. 10. 4. See 
also Paus. ii. 27. 4, and note on ii. 11. 7. 

26 . 6. Ooronia. Sec note on iL 11. 7. It is remarkable that, as 
we have seen (p. 233), the name of Aesculapius’s mother is preserved 
in that of a hamlet to the south-east oi the village of Ligourio. 

26 . 7. 0 bom to be the world's great Joy etc. Some phrases of 
this oracle recur in a hymn to Aesculapius which inscribed copies 
have been found in Egypt and Athens. The Athenian copy is very 
frogmcntaiy. See Ret’ue ArtlUologique, 3rd series, 13 (1889}, p. 70 
sq .; Rheinisches Museum, N. F. 49 (1894), p. 315. 

26 . 8. Pindasaa. A mountain-range in Asia .Minor, to the north of 
PergamuB. Sec Pliny, N. H. v. 126; Baumcister’s Dentmdler, p. 1 206. 

26 . 9. in 011T time the sanctuary of Aesculapius - at Smyrna 

was founded. This sanctuary played an important part in the life of 
the rhetorician Aristides. It was not finished in 165 A.D. Hence 
Mr. Gurlitt supposes that Pausanias wrote the second book after that 
year. See Gurlitt, Pastsanias, p. 59. 

26 . 9. the one at Pergamna. Cp. iiL 26. to note; v. 13. 3. 

26 . 9. Lebene in Orete. A metrical inscription has been found 
at this place referring to the worship of Aesculapius. It records the 
dedication to Aesculapius of two statues representing Dreams by a man 
Diodorus, who had recovered his sight through the help of the god. 
See Kaibcl, Epigrammata Graeca ex lapidibus conlecta. No. 839. 

26 . 9. whereas the Oyrenians saicriflee goats, it is against the 
Epidaurian custom to do so. At the sanctuary of Aesculapius near 
Tithorca in Phocis all animals were sacrificed to Aesculapius except 
goats (x. 32. 12). Sextus Empiricus (p, 173 ed. Bckker) states gener¬ 
ally that goats were not sacrificed to Aesculapius. A goat was said to 
have suckled Aescula|MUS (above, g 4). On the other hand Servius (on 
Virgil, Georg, n. 380) says that goats were sacrificed to Aesculapius 
because there was always fever where there were goats. 
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26 . lo. the words which Homer puts in the mouth of 
Agamemnon etc Sec lUaJ, iv. 193 sq. 

11 . I. The sacred grove of Aesculapius is surrounded by monn- 
taiim Leat-ing the village of Ugourio (above, p. 233) on the leh, we 
continue to follow the highroad in a iioutb-easteriy direction, and enter a 
defile between two little rocky hills dotted over with mastich bushes. 
The entrance to die pass seems to have been guarded by two towers. 
Having traversed the defile, we enter, in about half an hour from 
Ugourio, the valley in which are situated the ruins of the fiimous 
sanctuary of Aesculapius. It is a fine open valley encircled by 
moimtains from 2000 to 3000 feet high. In spring the level bottom 

k clumps of trees and 

bushes. The surrounding mountains, though grey and barren, with 
undulating uniform outlines, arc rather still and solemn than stem and 
sombre in chaianer; and the whole scene has a certain pleasing 
solitariness about it. The ruins of the sanctuary lie towards the upper 
or northern end of the valley. They were excavated for the Greek 
Archarological Society under the direction of Messrs. Cavvadias and 
Staes m the jears 1881-1887, 1891-1894. The place is still called - the 
banctuary (/a hUro or slo kUro) by the people of the neighbourhood 


(Athens, I093K In tius ljut>mentioocd work arc pahli^ed the inicriiniafis 
buddlngi which have been excavated in the sinctuary 
‘'cn InschriAen am Ephw 2 ^‘ 
U (1^5), pp. 16-63. -b'»me more inscriptions, ilUcovereil in iSor 
arc published by Mr. ^vvailtas in 'E^^rplt d^aioXorur*, 1894, pp. 16-24, TIk 
excavalioas of 1S94 laid bare the stailium. See note on ii. 27. 5.^^ 

The general arrangement of the sanctuary will be best understood 
from the accompanymg plan (Fig. 37). The chief buildings as yet 
“"i Aesculapius (AX the Rotund 

win i d^hef colonnade (DX These 

will be descried ,n detail later on. .Meantime the less important 
buildings may be bnefly noticed here. ™ 

E IS a large irctanguUir edifice, situated to the south-east of the 
* *"'* ‘"'"’ed^lcly to the north of the temple of 

'i? ■» divided into severafeom- 

P^enti Its arrangement suggests that it may have been the house 
“ hospice for patients. In the Roman period it was 

u ^ pavement of stone wiTdiscovert 

m this building in 1891 ; « seems to have been part of an altar • for v 

h^"* r°r probably to convey away the 

b^ of the victims, ajid beside it wa., found a layer of chl^lip^ 

Md ashes^ngW wth ^y small earthenware pots and bits of brome 

froiftnenu and one pouherd arc inscli^ 
wth dedications, wine to Aesculapius and some to Apolla These 
.nwrnpticns are archaic, being not later than the beginnfog of thIS 
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centtny B.c See AcArtoi' dpx'*•o^oyi>‘o^’, 1891, p. 85 ; II/xiKTuca ti/< 
’A/>xo‘o^1891, p. 26 ff.; Cav^-adias, FouiUet iti-pidaurt, 
1. p. 37 sq. 

F is a great portal or propj-lacum of the Doric order, situated to the 
south of E and of the temple of Artemis, and to the east of the stadium. 
This great portal led southward into a large square building (not shown 
on the plan), the ruins of which were excavat^ in 1891. 'ITjc edifice, 
which from the style of the architectural fragments woiild seem to have 
been built in the finest period of Greek art, was probably a gymnasium : 
it inclosed in the centre a square court surrounded by colonnades of the 
Doric order. Some pieces of the columns of these colonnades are still 
standing in their original places. This building must have fallen into 
ruins even in antiquity, for in one of the comers of the cloistered court 
are the rermiins of an Odeum or Music Hall of Roman date, built partly 
on the stylobate of the colonnade. The stoge and the entrances of 
the Music Hall are standing to a height of about t8 inches. The 
auditorium now numbers nine rows of seats, divided mto two sections 
by a single staircase. The floor of the orchestra consists of an orna¬ 
mental mosaic pavement. Into the middle wall of the stage and the 
north retaining-wall of the auditorium are built pieces of the columtu 
of the colonnade, still sunding in their original places. See AfAriov 
dpx<»*oAoyotdv, 1891, pp 19, 33, 65 sq. \ npuaTocA n;* 'ApxttwA. 
Eraipias, 1891, p 26. 

G is a large rectangular building situated between the edifice E and 
the great portal F. The use to which it is put is not known. It is 
built of limestone; the entry is on the west side. 

H is a small monument close to the building G, on the north side ; 
its purpose is unknown. 

J marks the foundations of a building lying to the south of the 
temple of Aesculapius. 

We may also note the two parallel walls, divided by a trench {b), 
which, extending first from north to south, and then from west to east, 
unite the great colonnade D with the temple of Anemis and the quad¬ 
rangular building E, thus forming on two sides the boundary of the 
sacred precinct. The purpose and date of these walls are unknown. 
For the most part they are built of blocks of marble taken from various 
ancient buildings ; some of these blocks bear inscriptions. 

To the north of the temple of Aesculapius there is a large and very 
complex edifice ^not marked on the plan), built in a very commonplace 
and uninteresting style. It is divided into halls, chambers, passages, 
etc., and was clearly a bathing establishment Not improbably it is the 
bath of Aesculapius built by Antoninus (Paus. il 27. 6). 

The ground to the north-cast of the temple of Aesculapius was 
excavated in iSgt and 1892 ; many pedestals and votive inscriptions of 
Greek and Roman times were discovered here; and at a considerable 
distance in this direction were laid bare the foundations of a small 
temple, which may have been the sanctuary of Aphrodite (I’aus. ii. 27. 

5 note). See Stkriov dpxaiokoyiKov, 1891, p. 85; IIpawTixA rik 
Apx«‘oAoyno)s'ETai/jias, 1891, p. 27; 1892, p. 55. 
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There are two paved platforms {a and «'), one to the east and the 
other to the south of the temple of Aesculapius. One of them may 
have supported the altar of Aesculapius. 

See P. Carvadias, FniOts ilAfiJaurt, toL i (Athens, 1893), p. 9 i^. 

To these buildings may be added the names of a few which are 
known to us only from inscriptions. Thus we hear of an Olympium or 
sanctuary of Olympian Zeus, built in the reign of Hadrian (Cavvadias, 
op. at. p. 43, Na 3;); an Anaccum or sanctuary of the Dioscuri 
(Cavvadias, op. at. p. 48, No. 57); a workshop, put up apparently 
while the temple of Aesculapius was building (Cavvadias, op. a't. p. 79, 
No. 341, line 27 ry.); and a library, dedicated apparently to Maleatian 
Apollo and Aesculapius (Cavvadias, op. at. p. 57, No. 131). From 
inscriptions also we learn that under the Roman empire statues were 
set up of Livia, Tiberius, Claudius, Hadrian, Marcus Aurelius, Septimius 
Sevems, and Caracalb (Cavvadias, op. a't. Inscriptions 214, 215, 219, 
220, 222, 226, 260, 106, 107). Another inscription records the dedica¬ 
tion of an altar of the Curctes by a priest of Aesculapius (Cavvadias, 
op. fit. Inscr. Na 40). 

27. t. Within the enclosnre no death or birth takes place etc. 
In 436 &C. the Athenians purified Delos by removing all the dead 
from it, and they enacted that for the future no death or birth should 
take place in the island (Thucydides, iil 104 ; Diodorus, xit. 58). An 
inscription found during the recent excatations on the Acropolis of 
Athens declares that it is the custom of the coemtry that no one should 
be bom or die within any sacred precinct (’E^iy/upic apxa<oAoyiin). 
1884, p. 167 27.) Another inscription, found in Egypt, lays down 
similar rules of ceremonial purity to be observed by persons entering a 
sanctuary. It runs thus (so far as it exists and can be deciphered): 

ToJx Si fltrioms th T(h 
ayvneiv Kari itroK 
drr& nffavf iSlov xai 
ilffipas ^ drairaAA 
X9 ixTpwTftov trvv 
TcroKi'tat Kol 

aoi car (?) toix Si 
owi yi-vaiai^ p', rat Si y[io-otKa« 
daoAoi'dwt rots avS/xtafty 
dr ixT/MiTfuty fi 

rrjr 8< rucoumr xal r/M[^»rar 
t'ttr 8i *X®1/ 
drd/3ara pijriwr ^ 
aySpSf P" fivpolnfv Si 

This inscription is of the time of Ptolemy Philadelphus. See Retnf 
AtxklologifUf, 3rd series, 2 (1883), jx 182. The rule that no intlh 
might take place within the sanctuary is illustrated by a case recorded 
on one of the two great inscribed slabs found on the spot Sec note 
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on g 3 of this chapter. Cp. v. 20. 5 ; v. 27. to; Antoninus Liberalis, 
19; Lobeck, Agtaophamus, p. 249. 

27 . I. The Bjunrifices - are consumed within the bounds. 

A similar rule was obscn-ed in the sanctuary of Amphiaraus at Oropus 
(see note on L 34. 1, vol. 2. p. 470), and in the sanauary of the Gracious 
Gods at Myonia in Locns (x. 38. 8). No doubt it was feared that the 
sacred food might be profaned if it were carried outside the sanctuary. 
It is not an uncommon rule of sacrificial feasts that all the food must be 
consumed on the spot The Arabs who sacrificed to the Morning Star 
had to consume the whole of the snetim—flesh, skin, and bones—before 
the son rose upon it and the .Morning Star had faded (W. R. Smith, 
The Religion of the Semites* p. 282). At the old Lithuanian festival of 
first-fruits all the food had to be eaten up with certain ceremonial forms 
(The Golden Bough, 2. p, 70). The North American Indians have 
feasts at which every scrap of food must be finished before the ban- 
queters disperse. If a man is physically incapable of swallowing the 
remainder of his share he must gel some one else to eat it for him. 

27 . 2. The image of Aescolapias. This image doubtless stood 
in the temple of Aesculapius. The remains of the temple were dis¬ 
covered in the course of the eacavations in 1884. They consist only 
of foundations; not a column or p;in of a column is standing; but 
architectural fragments were found in sufficient numbers to enable us 
to restore the plan. The temple was peripteral, and of the Doric 
order. It had six columns at each end, and eleven columns (inclusive 
of the end ones) at each side. There was no episthodoMos or back- 
chamber at the western end. The length of the temple was 24.35 
metres, and iu breadth 13.04 metres. The stylobate or platform on 
which the temple stood was raised by three steps above the ground, 
but the entrance was by an inclined plane or ramp in the middle of the 
eastern end. The stylobate was of ‘ poros' stone, covered with slabs of 
white limestone and black Elcusinian stone. The black slabs probably 
paved the floor immediately in front of the image of the god, as in the 
temple of Zeus at OlympU (v. 11. to), but as none of them was found 
in position, this is uncertain. The temple itself was built of ‘poros* 
stone coated with stucco, but the mof was of wood, and the tiles were 
of marble. The columns have twenty flutes. There were no reliefs in 
the metopes, but the gables were adorned with sculptures of Pentelic 
marble, of which some pieces have been found. The sculptures in the 
western gable appear to have represented a battle with the Amarons • 
Aose in the e.astcm gable a battle with the Centaurs. Two female' 
figures tiding quietly on horses, found near the western end of the 
temple, may have stood on the roof, crowning the two extremities of the 
western gable. They probably represent Nereids. The remains of the 
sculptures appear to belong to the finest period of Greek art, about the 
1 ^'inning of the fourth centur>' lJ.c .Mr. Caswadias thinks they are of 
the Attic school which was founded by Phidias. The style of the archi- 
teaure of the temple also points to about the same date. 

A little to the east of the temple was discovered, in 1885, a lomr 
mscnption, giving foU details as to the cost of construction of the 
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temple. From this inscription it appears that the temple was built b>' 
contract. Some persons contracted to execute s-arious portions of the 
work; others contracted to supply the materials and bring them to the 
spot: others again contracted only for the transport of the materials. 
Amongst the contractors were men from Corinth, Argos. Stymphalia, 
and Crete. The whole work was under the superintendence of a single 
architect named Theodotes, who received 353 drachms a year. The 
Riding of the temple lasted four >-ears. eight months, and ten day^ 
The sculptures of the gables and the figures which stood on the roof 
wre executed by various artists after modeU fiimishcd by a certain 
Timotheus, perhaps the same Timotheus who worked with Scopas at the 
Mausoleum of Halicarnassus (Pliny, N. It. xxxvL 30) and wto made 
the image of Aesculapius at Troeien (Paus. iu 33. 4). The doors of 
the temple were of ivory and cost 3070 drachms. From the style of 
the letters .Mr. Cavvadias infers that the inscription must have been 
\-ery soon after the archonship of Euclid^ i.e. about the end of 
the fifth or the beginning of the fourth century B.C. 


Dn.°c!l cVErovlaf, J882, p. 8| xy., ij., ,S&^, 
Pj^ 54 -^ I 1885, p. 30: CawailiM, FeuilUs iTEpidamrt, 1. a 16 jw. On 
t^ pble (prfimenlal) tculptwes see ‘E^^i 188^ pp.^^.^; 

^irv^lus, */. r,/. p. X. w.i Overbeck. Ciuh. d. ^Irt w- 

sculptures kmnd at fcpuUurus see 1886, pp. 

v’ EftdattrM, p. 22 cyy.; CoUil*. Grie^LDMtil. 

(u 'v^ Na 3 J»S; CavvaHUs. F^UUs d'AjJd«,rt, 1. p. 78 So. 
w«)<ikl date ibc temple ^o-\7K a*c, iHulutiM 
14 (1^), p. 5^ ) ProC FurtwMnglcf datei it Ahoot 430 me. ife 

CDOiidcfi the vulptures of the temple to Iw nearly jUin to those of the Vktorv 

tS rat ““ which recorls 

m COTt c( latiJilisg the temple is ix)i necemnly poet • Euclidean benuie ihe 

■**' ‘httAs.t^t three unall marble Vfeories Wong to the 
^e of Ariernu. Mar which they were found, awl not to the temple of 

B<ri.n^ pkiUUgiuk. IfWwX^ 


The image of Aesculapius here described by Pausanias is repre¬ 
sented on coins of Epidaurus (Fig. 38). The god is 
sw seated on a throne, his left hand holds a staff, his 
right is extended over the serpent. His dog is lying 
under or beside the throne. See Imhoof.DIumer and 
Gardner, Kum. Comm, on Paus. p. 43, with pi. L iv. v. 

In the excavations at the Epidaurian sanctuary there 
were found two marble reliefs which Mr. Cavvadias, 
with great probability, supposes to be copies of the **• — 
god’s s^ue in the temple. They represent the god ” 

seated m much the same attitude as on the coins; the 
ser^t, dog, and staff, however, are all missing, ^t their absence may 
perhaps be accounted for by the mutilated state of the slabs. The two 
VOL. Ill 
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reliefs agree so closely that it is quite plain they are copies of the same 
original The better of the two, carved on a slab of Pentdic marble, 
is here figured (Fig. 39). The sutue would seem to hat-e borne a 
considerable resemblance to Phidias's great statue of Zeus at Olympia, 
which may account for the statement of .\thenagoras {Supplic. pro Chrit- 



nc. j».—Atscrunvi (mauui acuar rocas w tmi crmAvsiAii saKcrcASTV 

tianii, 17. p. 80, ed. Otto) that the image of Aesculapius at Epidaurus 
was by Phidias. 


n ^ l88j,inSvf.: U 1894. pp. 11-14, with pi. L j 

n^uTud Enuf^f, p. 58; AmrrwsM J»tmal ArthotpUet 

I (« 8 S 7 ). PP- 32 i 7 i FAnmtriei Mutmm, N. F. 44 (1889), pp. 4747478 ^ 
Cawadias, rXi-rri rpS ’£«rm; Mmvc^, i. Nos. 173, 174 j ui., 
daure, l. p. 32. ^ 


27 . 2. Thrasymedes, a Panan. The base of a statue inscribed with 
the name of this sculptor was found at Epidaurus in 1894 {Atkfmietim^ 
29 December, 1894, p. go2 ; Amaicam Jount. of Artkatology, 10 
(1895), P- 116). In the inscription which records the building of the 
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‘ « I Aesculapius a certain Thrasytnedes is mentioned as havinu 

execute the doors and the roof (Cavs-adias, FouHUs 
'■ u ■♦5 47.); this trai^ the same 

*1; - BeUerophon 

reliefs from Mclos,*^now 

in the Bntish Museum, are represented the scenes which Baimnias 

Aesculapius. On one of the reliefs 
fn^ on horseback with the head of Medusa in one hand 

and his scimiur in the other; the headless trunk pf Medusa kneels with 

^rL 'V*?' Chimaera. which is under his 

late H H tcscler, DenkmaUr, i. pi. xiv. Nos. 51, 52. The 

rS; f teliefe might copies of 

^e ^liefs mentioned by Pausanias. Though their style b someTha. 

aj^stic, he believed that they, or rather their originals. 

‘ £ Thmn*^" “ contemporarv- of Phidias. See iTrunn. 

TUvLS L r Epidauros.- in Sitxu^gst^ericAU of th^ 

^v^an Academy (.Munich^ Philosoph..philolog. Class, 1873, 2. pp. 

Epidaurusand Halicarnassus it appears 
tlut game, were celebrated in honour of Aesculapius at Epidaull^a” 
wav Ktven for athletic and dramatic victories in the usual 

10 ind PP' 30, 91 (Inscriptions 

Baunack, A/Wrc/». i. pp. 85, 91 ; Cai^adias, FauilUs 
^■*^"'‘'""’ 1 ; PP- * 5 . 77 sf., Inscr. Nos. 189, 191, 238, 230. 2jo • 
20*1 series, 24 (187 2^ p. 109. ’ 

f' sopplUntB of the god sleep. The 

wniie they slept. Compare tu ii. 6. and voL 2. pp. 470. 476 See 

chapter. ^'^StotoMys (viil 
P- 374 ) that the Epidaunan sanctuary was always full of sick people. ^ In 
inscnpnons (as .0 which see below p. 248^^.) the placnhere the 

theT but in one inscription it is 

the Dormitory (jyx^irry/fxot ) (Canndias, /V»io7/« iP£pi.i,ture 

i.te. If;e?:r™^-"“1:^:.'r'-.,P- ''*>• OnTins^rip J’rnenuL tS 

l^ped over into the Ahz/on ((S'vSiaS F^u£^ 2 lr^ 

X! 

for a ^7, W , , ^ ^ong the north-western side of the sanctuary 

(31 feet^ 10 .^5 ”>etres (246fect 5 inches). Its breadth is 9.7; metres 
131 feet 10 inches). The colonnade is in feet compo^ of two 
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coloimades, which, however, form a single straight line, and have a 
common roof at the same leveL The western colonnade is double, that 
is, it consists of two stories, of which the upper is on the same level as 
the eastern colonnade and the rest of the sacred precinct A staircase 
of nineteen steps ‘ (marked d on the plan) leads down to the lower story 
of the western colonnade. The existence of this lower story is rendered 
necessary by an abrupt (all in the level of the grxiund at this point; this 
£sll in the ground is compensated by the lower story, which supports the 
upper story or colonnade proper at the same level as the eastern 
colonnade. Of these two colonnades, the eastern and the western, 
there exists nothing but the foundations of the walls ; none of the 
columns is standing, but numerous scattered fragments allow of a partial 
restoration of the edifice. 

The western colonnade is 37 metres (121 feet 4 inches) long. “ Its 
lower story was not, properly speaking, a colonnade; it was in feet 
formed simply by four waUs, of which the southern wall was pierced by 
a door in the middle, and tianked in its whole length by pilasters 
surmounted by a Doric architrave and a cornice.” Down the middle of 
this lower story ran a row of six square, or rather octagonal, Doric 
columns, which served to support the upper story. Benches made of 
limestone extended between these central columns, as well as along the 
side walls. One of these benches is still to be seen between two of the 
central colunms. The upper story of the western colonnade was 
a colonnade proper. It was divided down the middle, throughout iu 
entire length, by a row of round or square columns corresponding to the 
octagonal colunms of the lower story. Its southern facade was formed 
of Ionic columns united by a barrier or railing of limestone, which 
reached up to a third of the whole height of the columns. 

The eastern one-storied colonnade was also divided down the middle 
by a row of columns, seven in number, which were united by a wall or 
barrier of some kind. Its southern fe^de was formed by sixteen Ionic 
columns, like those of the western colonnade, and similarly united by a 
barrier or railing. W ithin the eastern colonnade tablets bearing inscrip¬ 
tions were placed against the cast wall; the stones in which these ubiets 
were fastened can still be seen agonist the northern half of the east walk 
It was here that the two famous tablets inscribed with the cutes effected 
by Aesculapius were discovered (sec below p. 248 sqg.) Close to these 
stones, in the south-eastern comer of the colonnade, is an ancient well 
46 feet deep, in the bottom of which were found some black potsherds 
and iron handles, the remnants perhaps of vessels which had been used 
in drawing water from the well 

Such is the great colonnade of the sanctuary. Mr. Cavvadias’s 
reasons for identifying it with the dormitory of the patients are:—(i) 
It is over against the temple of Aesculapius, which agrees with Pau- 
sanias’s description of the situation of the dormitory; (a) the inscrip- 

« So Mr. CsvTodiss In n^xurua. 18B4. p. S 9 . »nd Ftmilks dPpidamrt, i. 
p. 17. In mjr own note*, made on the tpot, I find the number of steps riven »s 
Ibuneen. 
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tions recording the cures were set op m it, which would be most natural 
if it was the {dace where the cures were supposed to have been 
> ( 3 ) in the colonnade was probably a sacred one, 

and its water may have been used by the patients for the purifications 
prescribed by ritual See HpajcrocA rijs ’ApxawA. ‘Eraip/as, 1884 
(pub. 1885), pp. 58-61 ; Cawadias, FouiUit iTEpidaure, i. p. 17 so. 
^stophanes, in a wclI-kno«-n passage (Pluius, 653 sqq.\ has described 
sick people sleeping in a sanctuar)- of Aesculapius. 

27 . 3 - a round building-called the Rotunda. Theiemainsof 

this vcr>- beautiful and interesting structure were brought to light by the 
**tavations of Mr. Cawadias in 1S83. They are situated some 70 
feet south-west of the temple of Aesculapius. Only the foundations 
are standing; but architectural fragments exist in sufficient number to 
allow us to reconstruct the plan of the edifice. Its diameter is 32.65 
r^res (107 feet). The existing foundations consist of six concentric walls 
^ilt of common (* poros •) stone (Fig. 40). The first or outermost of these 
foundation-walls supported twenty-six lioric columns, which formed the 
penstyle or outer colonnade of the building ; the second foundation-wall 
supported the circular wall of the building; the third foundation-wall 
supported fourteen Corinthian columns, which formed the inner colon- 
Mde; and the three innermost foundation-walls supported the marble 
floor. The entrance was on the east ; it was approached, not by steps, 
but by a ramp or inclined plane, most of which is destro)-ed. The outer 
colonnade was built of common stone (not marble) of a fine grain ; the 
stime was coated with stucco, and the stucco was painted, for traces of 
colour can be detected on it, especially of ted between the of the 

mutulcs. The metopes of this colonnade were decorated with rosettes 
finely carved in relief. The circular wall of the building, between the 
outer and the inner row of columns, was built of various materials. The 
outer base was of white marble; the inner base was of Wack marble • 
the these was of Pentelic marble. The rest of the wall was of common’ 
itont Pausanias tells us that the wall was adorned with paintings by 
Pausias: we do not know whether it was the outer or the inner face of 
the wall which was m embeUished. Inside of the building, as we have 
siren, there was a circular colonnade of fourteen Corinthian columns • 
this colonnade was entirely of marble. It is one of the earliest known 
examples of the use of the Corinthian order in Creek architecture 
(cp. voL 2. ^ 208;^ In connexion with this colonnade Mr. Cavvadias 
made a curious discovery. He found, at the depth of about 3 feet 
under the ancient level of the soil, a beautifully chiselled Corinthian 
apital, almost intact, which yet, being without any marks of attachment, 
had clearly neser formed any part of the colonnade to which by its 
shai^ and dimensions it belonged. It had not been rejected by the 
i^tect for any flaw, for it was carefully covered with tiles to presene 
it^m injury. Nor can it, in Mr. Cawadias’s opinion, have been the 
m^el on which the rest were made, since such models were made, 
not in «one, but in wax or other plastic material. Perhaps it may 
nave been buried with some superstitious notion that so long as it 
remained inuct the colonnade its^f would stand entire. 
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The pavement in the interior of the buildinjf, n-ithin the circle of the 
Cormihian colonnade, was composed of diamond-shaped flajjs of black 
and white marble alternately. If this pavement extended from the 
arcumference to the centre, the central flag must ha\-e been circular; 
and as no such circular flag was found, Mr. Cawadias concludes that 
the centre was occupied by a circular aperture which gave access to the 
cunous subterranean vault under the floor of the budding. This \-ault 
was formed by the three innermost of the six concentric foundation- 
walls, the three, namely, which supported the pavement. Thus the 
vault consists of three circular passages, one inside the other, with a 
small circular apartment in the middle. In each of the circular walls 
there is a door, so that the passages communicate with each other, and 
It IS possible to pass from the outermost passage into the central com¬ 
partment or ffre vend. But each passage is barred at a certain point 
by a cross wall so placed that a person on passing through the door of 
any one of the circular walls is obliged to go the whole round of the 
passage before he comes to the door leading into the next passage. 
The v^t thus forms a kind of labyrinth such that anyone surting 
from the circumference must traverse the whole of it before he reaches 
the centre. 

The rest of the pavement of the building was of limestone, except 
the pan between the Doric columns, which was of tula. 

The ceiling of the edifice was coffered and richly adorned with 
carving and painting. It was of white marble, except the central pan 
as ur as the Corinthian columns, which was of wood. At the outer 
edge of the roof a row of spouts, placed at reguUr intervals and exquisitely 
c^ed in the shape of lions’ heads, served to consey the rain-water from 
the roof. From the centre of the roof there rose a floral decoration, of 
which some pieces have been found. 

The whole of the marble decorations of the building are car\ed with 

utmost delicacy and precision, and in style recall those of the 
Erechtheum at Atbras. 

A long inscription, found in the sanctuary, contains the accounts of 

inoneys received and expended for the construction of the Rotunda. 
In this inscription the building is called, not the Rotunda {TAolos\ but 
the Thumehiy t.t. ‘altar* or ‘place of sacrifice,' but that the building 
thus designated was the circular edifice just described is clearly proved 
by the contents of the inscription. For we learn from the inscription 
that the building in question contained a shrine {saios) with an 
ertenor colonnade, and that it was built of tufa brought from Corinth, 
of Pentehc marble, and of black stone from Algos. The name Thmmela 
applied to the building seems to indicate that sacrifices were offered in 
the Rotunda, but what these sacrifices may have been, and by whom 
offered, we do not know. Mr. Cawadias conjectured that some mv-stic 
ntc^ relating to the worship of Aesculapius, may have been performed 
m the cunous vault under the floor of the edifice. ' From the inscrip- 
ion wc infer that the work of building the Rotunda u'os spread over 
at least twenty-one )ear5; for twenty-one priests are mentioned in it, 
and each pnest held office for a year. Funher, we learn that the 
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work was done by contract, different parts of it being assigned to 
ditferent contractors. Some of the contractors came from a distance, 
as from Athens, Paros, Trocren, and Tegea, and were allowed travelling 
expenses for their journey. The duty of gitnng out the work on 
contract was entrusted to one set of commissioners (the iyio-njp€i), and 
the duty- of superintending its execution was entrusted to another set of 
commissioners (the OvfitkonHot). The priests of Aesculapius acted 
as treasurers, disbursing money to the commissioners who superintended 
the execution of the work, and receiving it from contractors in the 
shape of fines indicted for breaches of contract. From the shape of 
the letters and other indications the inscription seems to «late from 
about the middle of the fourth century B.C This therefore gives 
approximately the date of the construction of the Rotunda, and from 
this it fallows that the architect Polyclitus was the younger, not the 
elder sculptor of that name (see note on ii. 22. 7). This conclusion is 
confirmed by the masons' marks on some of the stones of the building ; 
for these marks are letters of the alphabet of shapes which belong to 
the fourth, but not to the fifth century ac 


See npo^xA iHjt Eraipiaf, i88j. pp. 77-81 ; id., 1883. p. 49 w. ; 

C»wa<l|as, Lfuiaij d Eftdaurt, I. pp. 13-16; Baedeker.* p. 251. For the 
mwxiptioa relating to the cofulmctioo of the Rutaixia see ipriuoXty^ 

1892, p. 69 jff .; Carradiao, ri/. p. 93 Inicr. No. 242. 


27 . 3. Paiuias. See note on iL 7. 3. 

27 . 3 - It represents Dnmkennesa. On a silver plate, found in 
Syria, but of Greek workmanship, a naked girl is represented holding 
the arm of a seated man. Mr. Ue Witte interprets the girl as Drunken¬ 
ness (.\lcthe) and the man as Hercules drunk. See GasttU ArcALologigtie 
6 (1880), p, 140 sy., with plate 23. 

27 . 3. Tablets stood within the enclosure etc Strabo says 
(till. p. 374) that the sanauary was ••full of votive tablets, on which 
are recorded the cutes, just as at Cos and Tricca." Mr. Cavvadias had 
the good fortune to discover two of these curious documents in the 
sanctuary. TTie stones on which the cures are inscribed were found in 
fragments butlt into the walls of a mediaeval house at the east end of 
the great Ionic colonnade (see note on ii. 27. 2). Being pieced together 
Acse fragments made up two of the Ubiets described by Strabo and 
Pau^nias. To judge from the orthography and shapes of the letters, 
the inscnptions cannot be older than the middle of the fourth century B.C 
nor later than the third century o.C. But some of the cures at least 
w^uld seem to have been much older than the inscriptions; for one of 
the cases (the curing of a woman of Troeien who had a worm in her 
stomach, see below, case 8) was recorded by Hippys of Rhegium, a 
imter who fiourished in the first half of the fifth century B.C (sec Aelian. 

An. IX. 33; Arwf. //is/. Grate, ed. .Mtiller, 2. p. 15). Probably 
the records conuined tn these tablets were collected by the priests from 
the inscnptions engraved on the offerings of patients who had been 
healed and who had recorded in these inscriptions the manner of their 
cun. The following may ser\e as specimens of the cures recorded on 
the tableu:— 
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(I) A woman named Cleo was with child five years. She came 
and slept in the Dormitory {Abaton) of the sanctuary; and in the 
morning, as soon as she had quitted the sanctuary, she was dclhxrcd of 
a son, who immediately washed in the cistern and walked about with 
his mother. (2) A man, whose fingers were all paralysed but one, came 
as a suppliant to the god. But when he saw the tablets in the sanctuary' 
with the miraculous cures recoided on them, he was incredulous and 
scofifed at the cures. However, he fell asleep in the Dormitory and 
dreamed a dream. He thought he was playing dice in the temple and 
that as he tos about to make a throw the god seized his hand and straight¬ 
ened out his fingers. In the morning he went forth whede. (3) Fan- 
darus, a Thessalian, had letters branded on his forehead. Sleeping in the 
sanctuary he dreamed a dream. He thought that the god bound a fillet 
over the brands and bade him, so soon as he should leave the Dormitory, 
take off the fillet and dedicate it in the temple. WTicn morning came, 
he arose and took off the fillet, and lo! the marks had disappeared 
from his face. But the letters which had been branded on his brow 
were now stamped on the fillet, which he dedicated in the temple, as 
the god had commanded him. Now it happened that Echedorus, whose 
face was also branded, came to the sanctuary with money which he had 
received from Pandarus to make a dedicatory offering to Aesculapius. 
But he did not make the offering, and as he slept in the sanctuary the 
god asked him in a dream whether he had not received money from 
Pandarus for the purpose of making a dedicatory offering in the 
temple. The man denied he had received the money, but offered, 
if the god would heal the marks on his face, to have a picture 
of the god painted and hung in the temple. Then the god 
bound Ac fillet of Pandarus about the brands of Echedorus and 
bade^ him, on leasing the Dormitory, take off the fillet, wrash his 
lace in the cistern, and look at himself in the water. Morning being 
coine, he w^nt fonh from the dormitory and took off the fillet, from 
which Ae letters had now vanished; and on looking at his own reflec- 
tion in the water, he saw that his face was now branded wiA the marks 
of Pandarus in addition to his owm (4) A man who suffered much 
from an ulcer on the toe was brought forth by the attendants and placed 
on a seat ^Vhile he slept a serpent came forth from Ae dormitory 
and healed the ulcer wiA his tongue. It then glided back into Ae 
dormitory. '^Tten the man awoke he was cured, and declared that he 
had seen a vision ; he Aought a young man of goodly aspect had 
smeared a salve upon his toe. (5) Alcetas of Malice, a blind man, had 
a dream. He thought that the god came and opened his eyes with his 
fingers, and so he saw the trees in the sanctuary for the first time; in the 
morning he went forth whole. (6) Thyson, a blind of Hermion, 
had his eyes licked by one of Ae dogs about the temple and went away 
whole. 

These cures are all taken from the first UbleL The following are 
from the second tablet: 

^ 7 ) Arata, a Lacedaemonian woman, came to Epidaurus on behalf 
of her daughter who was afflicted wiA dropsy and had been left behind 
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in Lacedaemon. She slept in the sanctuary and dreamed a dream. 
She thought that the god cut off her daughter’s head and hung 
up the headless trunk, neck down. When all the moisture had 
run out, he took down the body, and put on the head again. .After 
she had dreamed this dteant, the mother returned to Lacedaemon, 
where she found that her daughter was cured, and had seen the very 
same dream. (8) .Aristagora, a w-oman of Troeien, had a worm in her 
stomach. She slept in the sanauary of Aesculapius at Troeien and 
dreamed a dream. She thought that, Acsculapias being away at 
Epidaurus, his sons cut off her head, but that being unable to put it on 
again they sent for Aesculapius to come aiul help them. Meanwhile 
day dawned, and the priest saw that the woman’s head wus of a truth 
severed from her body. The following night Aristagora had another 
dream She thought that the god came from Epidaurus and put her 
head on her neck; then he slit open her stomach, took out the worm, 
and sewed up the wound. After that she went away cured. (9) A 
boy, a native of Aegina, had a tumour on his neck. He came to the 
Epidaurian sanctuary, and one of the sacred dogs healed him writh his 
tongue, (to) Gorgias of Heraclea had been wounded with an arrow in 
one of his lungs at a battle. Within eighteen months the wound gener¬ 
ated so much pus that sixty-seven cups were filled writh iL He slept in the 
dormitory, and in a dream it seemed to him that the god rentoved the 
barb of the arrow from his lung. In the morning he went forth whole, 
with the barb of the arrow in his hands. 

See l88j, pp. 197-338 ; uf., 1885, pp. 1-30; Cawsdios, 

FtmiUd 1. pp 3J-53; Baunack, Stmiifn, 1. p. 130 sqq .; S. Rctnarh 

in Rrvut arekMtpiimt, 3rd series, 4 (1884), pp. 76-83 ; iJ., 5 (1885), pp. 365-370 ; 
.A. C. MerrUni, * Marv^oos cures at Eiiidaunia,* AmtHfan An/taturtam, 6 
(1S84), pp 300-^ (gives translatioo ot first tablet); CoUiU, GrucL DiaUkt- 
ImJuifttm, 3. Nos. 3339 - 334 t- 

From these inscriptions we see that sacred dogs wrere kept in tire 
sanctuar)’ of Aesculapius, and that they were supposed to heal the sick 
by licking them Festus {s.v. In insula) says that “dogs are kept in 
the temple of Aesculapius because he was suckled by a bitch.” Lac- 
tantius {DMn. Inst. L to) also says that the youthful Aesculapius was 
nourished on dog’s milk. Hence the story told by Pausanias (iL 36. 4) 
that the infimt Aesculapius was suckled by a goat and guarded by a 
dog, appears to be an attempt to combine two separate legends, whicli 
explained the sacredness of the goat and dog in the worship of Aescu¬ 
lapius by saying that the god had been suckled by a goat or (according 
to the other version) by a dog. From an inscription it appears that in 
the sanctuary of Aesculapius at Piraeus there were dogs which were fed 
with sacrificial cakes (E 4 ,rffupis opxaroXoyucj, 1885, p 88; C. I. A. 
ii. Na 1651 ; v. Wilamowiu-MoUcndorff,/ryZ/wr t'o/i £’/»</<«/r«r, p. too). 
Sometimes the flesh of these sacred dogs seems to have been given to 
patients to eat as a medicine. At least Sextus Empiricus sa)-s (p 174, 
ed. Oekker): “ We Greeks think it unholy to eat dog’s flesh. But some 
of the Thracians are said to eat dog’s flesh, and perhaps this was an 
old Greek custom Wherefore Uiocles, taking a leaf out of the book of 
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the disciples of Aesculapius, recommends that the flesh of dogs should 
be given to some patients.” Sacred dc^ were also kept in the temple 
and grove of Hephaestus at Aetna in Sicily (Aelian, Nat. Aii. xL 3), 
and in the temple of Adranus at the city of the same name in Sicily 
{id. xi. 30). In an inscription found at Citium in C)’prus, and containing 
a list of the persons connected with a sanctuary of Astarte (architects, 
masons, scribes, sacristans, etc.), there occurs the Hebrew woi^ for dogs 
{Klbm » Kelabim), the meaning of which, in this collocation, has given 
rise to some discussion. Mr. S. Reinoch plausibly explains it as 
referring to sacred dogs attached to the temple. 

See S. Rcinacb, ‘ Les cbiens dans ie culte d'KicuIape,* Rtvut ankhUgiipM, 
jrd series, 4 (18S4), pp. 139-135 * Caidot, ' A propos des cbiens d'^daure,' 
ih. pp. 317-323; Ciennoni Ganneau, ‘EicuUpe et Ie cbien,’ Rrvue erifii/tit, 1$ 
December, 1884, pp. 503-504; A. C. Merrlam, • The dogs of Aetculapios,' Ttu 
Amtruam Aiduptariam, 7 (1885), pp. 385-389. 

Again it appears from one of the Epidaurian inscriptions (see case 4, 
above p. 249) that serpents were kept in the sanauary, and were believed 
to heal the sick by licking them. See note on iL to. 3. 

Besides the inscriptions already mentioned, and a large number of 
minor ones, three other inscriptions found in the sanctuary at Epidaurus 
may be specially mentioned. One records the cure of M. Julius .Apellos, 
who had sufliered from indigestion and was cured by a course of diet 
and exercise. Another contains a hymn in honour of Aesculapius, com¬ 
posed by Isyllus of Epidaurus. A third inscription records the decision 
of some Megarian arbitrators in a dispute as to boundaries between the 
Epidaurians and Corinthians. See Cax-A-adias, FouiUts dipidaure, i. 
PP- 33 •*?-• 34 W-» 74 -t?-! apxaioXoYiKi/, 1883, p. 227 ; 

id., 1885, pp. 65-84; id., 1886, pp. 141-144; id., 1887, pp. 9-24; 
Baunack, Sludiai, 1. pp. 110 tgq., 147 sqq.., 3. p. 321 sqq. The in¬ 
scription containing the hymn of Isyllus is the subject of a special 
volume by Prof. v. Wilamowitr-MollendorflT, Isyllus von Epidaurus 
(Berlin, 1886)- 

27 . 4 - there he consecrated to Artemis a precinct. This 
precinct, situated on the northern bank of the beautiful little woodland 
lake of Nemi (the Arician Lake), was excavated in 1885 at the expense 
of Sir John Savile Lumley (afterwards Lord Savile). Remains of the 
temple of Diana (Artemis) and a great many votive offerings were 
discovered. See Atktnaeum, 10 October, 1885 ; BulUtino delP Inst, di 
Corrisp. ArcheoL 1885, pp. 149 sqq., 335 sqq. ; G. H. Wallis, Catalogue 
of Classiial Antiquities from the site of the temple of Diana, Nemi, 
Italy, 

27 ; 4. the priesthood-is the prize of victory in a single 

combat. I have suggested an explanation of this custom in The Golden 
Bough. 

27 . 5. a theatre. This, the best preserved and most beautiful 
Greek theatre which survives, lies at the foot of a mountain (supposed 
to be Mount Cynortium, see ^ 7), about a quarter of a mile to the 
south-east of the sanctuary of Aesculapius. It was excavated by the 
Greek Archaeological Society in 1881-1882. 
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The auditorium or part reserved for the spectators is built on the 
slope of the hill and looks to the north-west It includes fifty-five tiers 
of seats made of white limestone. A broad horirontal passage {tiiaxoma) 
divides the auditorium into two sections, an upper and a lower; there are 
twenty-one tiers of seats in the upper section and thirty-four tiers in the 
lower. The lower part is divided into twcU'c wedge-shaped sections 
{kertiJes) by thirteen staircases, each 2 feet wide. In the upper part, 
above the liiatoma, the number of staircases is doubled, so that each 
wedge-shaped section in the lower part corresponds to two such sections 
in the upper part. The seats consist, as usual, of mere benches without 
backs, except in three of the rows, where they arc provided with backs. 
One of these three roni is the lowest row of all, at the edge of the 
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orchestra; the other two are respectively above and below the diatoma. 
But even in these better rows the scats arc not separated from each 
other by arms, like the chairs in the front row of the theatre at Athens; 
nor do they bear inscriptions, since they were not, like the chairs at 
Athens, reserved for official personages. The highest row of scats is 
193 feet from the orchestra, and 74 feet above it Behind it a passage, 
7 feet wide, ran along the outside wall of the building. Of this outside 
wall, about 2 feet thick, only the foundations remain. The two retaining 
walls which supported the auditorium at its two ends are built of 
common (‘poros’) stone; on the side of the orchestra each of them 
ended in a plinth which served as the pedestal of a statue. On the top 
of each of the retaining walls there ran a balustrade of limestone. The 
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audiiorium is separated from the orchestra by a passage or rather a 
paved channel, into which the «-ater from the upper port of the theatre 
drained. At each end of this channel there are two holes, through 
which the water passed into a subterranean aqueducL 

The orchestra has the shape of a complete circle. It is surrounded 
by a ring flagged with stones, which does not, however, rise above the 
surface. Within this ring the orchestra proper, a circular space of 
24.33 metres (79 feet 9 inches) in diameter, was not paved but merely 
covered with beaten earth. Exactly in the middle of the orchestra a 
round stone, 2 feet 4 inches in diameter, is fixed into the earth. In its 
upper surface, which is flush with the floor of the orchestra, there is a 
deep round hole, in which the altar of Dionysus may have been fastened. 
The circular shape of the orchestra is particularly interesting, as this 
was perhaps the original form of all Creek orchestras, but in no other 
e.xisting Greek theatre has it been preserved entire. There are, how¬ 
ever, traces of a circular orchestra in the Dionysiac theatre at Athens 
(vol. 2. p. 326). 

Of the stage enough remains to allow us to reconstruct its plan 
with tolerable certainty. Close to the circle of the orchestra extends a 
row of stones sunk in the ground, which served to support the hypo- 
skenioH or front wall of the stage. Tliis front wall of the stage was 
adorned with eighteen half columns of the Ionic order, each with a 
diameter of .33 metre. None of the columns is standing, but the places 
where they stood can still be seen, and fragments of them have been 
found. The height of the wall was 3.55 metres or 13 Greek feet 
exactly. It thus agrees with the statement of Vitruvius (viii. 8) that 
the height of the Greek stage was not less than 10 feet and not more 
than 12 feet. The front wall of the stage was perhaps adorned with 
sculpture as well as with half columns; for Mr. Cavvadias found two 
statues in the space between the orchestra and the base of the wall. 
One was a statue of Aesculapius, the other an archaistic statue of a 
woman, perhaps the goddess Health. Pollux tells us (iv. 124) that 
the hyfoikenion or front wall of the stage was commonly decorated with 
columns .md statuary. In the middle of the front wall of the suge 
there was a door, exactly opposite the centre of the orchestra. The 
depth of the sUge-buildings from front to back is about 9 metres (30 
feet), but of this only perhaps the front ponion (2.41 metres deep) was 
the actual stage. At each end of the stage there are two small pro¬ 
jecting wing% of quadrangular shape, in each of which there is a door. 
In Roman times these doors were apparently disused, and in their 
place statues were set up, the pedestals of which may still be seen. An 
inscription on the eastern of the two pedestals proves that it supported 
a statue of Livia. A ramp or inclined plane led up to the stage at 
either end. In the front wall of each of these ramps, close to the 
projecting wing of the stage, there is a door. On each side of the 
theatre, a broad passage called the parodot led into the orchestra, being 
bounded on the one side by the retaining wall of the auditorium, and on 
the other by the front wall of the ramp which gave access to the stage. 
At the outer end of each of these passages {panydoi) there was a door. 
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Spectators entered by these doors, passed on into the orchestra, and 
from it ascended by one or other of the staircases to their seats. 

All the sta^c-buildings arc constructed of common ('poros’) stone. 
In the Roman period they were restored, but the original plan seems 
to have been retained unalterecL According to Mr. Cavvadtas, the 
foundations of the stage-buildings, including the front wall of the stage, 
are clearly of the Greek period, and are entirely in harmony with the 
general plan of the theatre. In the middle ages the stage-buildings 
were relwilt, probably to ser\-e as dwelling-houses. At present they 
rise but little above the ancient level of the soil Down the length of 
the central and largest of these buildings there is a row of five 
square stones sunk at regular intervals in the ground; they served 
as bases for unfluted columns which supported the root At each 
end of this central building there are the remains of two chambers 
of which the purpose is not known. 

In recent years Dr. Ddrpfeld has prnpcnmded a theory that in 
Greek theatres the actors acted, not on a raised stage, but on the 
level of the orchestra, and that the stage-buildings in existing Greek 
the.ntres were not suges (Xoyfio) on which the actors acted, but merely 
backgrounds in front of which they appeared. But this theory con¬ 
tradicts (i) the express testimony of Vitruvius (v. 8), of Pollux (who 
says, iv. 127, that the actors ascended the stage from the orchestra by 
ladders or staircases), and of other ancient writers who speak of actors 
ascending and descending (Aristophanes, KnigJils, 149, lyasps, 1342, 
1514, Eccles, 1152; SchoL on Aristophanes, Knighlt, 149; Plato, 
Symposium, p. 194 h); (2) the evidence of Greek vases, on which the 
actors are plainly depicted aaing on a raised stage adorned in front 
with columns like the stages at Epidaurus and Oropus (Baumeisteris 
Denkmitler, p. 1751 sgg.)- (3) the evidence of existing Creek theatres 
in which may be seen structures bearing all the outward appearance of 
having been stages and answering fairly to Vitruvius’s descriptitm of 
the Greek stage; (4) the evidence of a Delian inscription of the year 
282 B.C in which the stage-building is definitely called the Aoytrov or 
pUcc where the actors spoke {HuU. tie Corrtsp. HtlUn. 18 (1894), pp. 
162, 165 sgg.\ O. Navarre, Dionysos, p. 307 sgg.) \ and (5) the rules 
of probability, since it is very unlikely («*) that substantial structures, 
deep as weU as long, such as we find in existing Greek theatres, should 
have been built merely as a background, when a simple wall would 
have answered the purpose; (b) that the actors should have been 
concealed from many of the spectators, especially from those who 
occupied the best seats in the front row, by the interpositioa of the 
chorus, as they must have been if the chorus intervened between them 
and the audience, as Dr. Ddrpfcld supposes. On all these grounds 
Dr. Durpfcld’s theory may be rejected, at least until he suppons it by 
much stronger arguments than he has hitherto adduced. 

We learn from Pausanias that the architca of the theatre was 
Polyclitus. This was no doubt the same Polyclitus who built the 
Rotunda; and as the Pol)Tlitus who built the Rotunda was the younger 
artist of that name (see above p. 248), it follows that the theatre was 
built about the middle of the fourth century B.C 
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A* to the EpHaoruo theatic lee IIpaxTui rih ’A#x<u*V 'Enuplui, 1881, p. 
y Appendix. TO. 1-40; U, 188a, pp. 75 775 U, 1885, pp. 46.45 

^rndi^ FtmtlUt A'Efidamrt, 1. po. lo-ij- Kawerau, in Baumeirter's 
VtHkmaUr, p. 1738 lyy. ; K. Dumon, U tUitrt At PatfiliU. Kuonitnutian 
rafTit uH mcAuU (PwU 1889)5 v. ChH»t, 'Dos Tbealer de» Polvklet in 
EpuUunM,’ SinuHgihrukU J. fkUasapJL fAibbg. m. kutar. Classt d. k. k. Akad. 
d. n'iistn.tn MuH.ktn, 1894, pp. I-52 5 Wdeker,* p 252; Gmidt-Jaammt, a. p 
231 tq. Dt. Uorpidd • theonr of the alaence of a •ttjfe in Greek theatres, tboui^h 
pomulgatcd about ten years ago, has not vet been fully explained and defaided^ 
him, latt he has inddentally expounded it on several occaiioos. See A. Mailer, 
Ditmttkisekt BukmtnaUtrtktimtr, p 109 note; Bull, dt Carr. UtlUn. t8 (1S94), 
p l^ rp; O. Navarre, Ditmjsti, p 31027.5 BtHimr pkileitgUtkt li'ackem- 
December, 1894. p 1645177.5 id., 12 January 1895. p 65 rap; 

P- «44 rqi- His Iheory has been comUted by .Mr. a! E. 
• d 4 ttfc |x« 14O» v« Corist (in thediatfi tatfnft citoci aImtc}# 

K. l>umon Part Cnr (Paris, 1894), p. 15 iff.); and O. Navarre 

\Dtttijriu (Pans, 1895). PP- 87 iff., vA iff .) On the other hand the cxiatcnce 
of a stBTO in Greek iheatrn of the fifth century a.C bat been denied by Mr. J. 
fvkard ('The relative paailion of actors and chorus in the Greek theatre^ the 
fifth century B.C., Amtrkan JtmntaJ^PkiltUn, 14 (1893), pp 6S-8p 19S-21C 
5^-304); E: Botleiuleiner^CSkenSebe Fr^’ /^/Wrir 

&pidemenll*nd 19 (Lciprig, 1S93), pp 639-808) 5 and K. Wetssmann 
IhramtH dtt 5. Jakrkundtrtt, MUnchen, 


The excavations of 1893 laid bare a large square building opposite 
the theatre. It includes colonnades and chambers, and resembles both 
in size and internal arrangement the great gymnasium beside the 
stadium. See IIpaKTuta rijs 'Apx®*®^ 'ErorpMn, 1893, P- *0- 

27 . 5 - ® temple of Artemis. The remains of this srntill temple are 
situated about 30 yards south-east of the temple of Aesculapius. Only 
the foundations, with some pieces of the pavement, are stonding. It was 
a Doric temple of the sort called prostyle hexastyle, which means that 
it had six columns on the front (the eastX but none at the sides or hack, 
lu length was 13.50 metres and its breadth 9.60 metres. In the 
interior there was a row of columns on each of three sides. Like the 
temple of Aesculapius it was built of common (‘ poros ’) stone, except 
the comice (trrtiftdyii), and the roof-tiles, which were of marble, and the 
pavement, which was composed of of hard limestone. The temple 
rested on three steps, but access to it was by a ramp or inclined plane 
on the east side. To the east of this ramp a pavement of common 
(‘ poros *) stone is preserved, on which an altar may have stood. The 
exact date of the temple cannot be inferred from its architectural frag¬ 
ments, but probably it was not much later than that of the temple of 
Aesculapius. The reasons for identifying this little temple with the 
temple of Artemis are as follows: (i) The external cornice was 
ornamented with dogs' beads instead of the usual lions’ heads, and the 
dog, as is well known, was sacred to Artemis in her character of Hecate : 
(2) near the eastern fe^ade of the temple there sunds, in its original 
position, a large pedesul bearing a dedication ‘ to Artemis' (’A/mf/uTi) 
inscribed on it in large archaic letters : (3) about half-way between this 
temple and the temple of Aesculapius there was found a statue of the 
triple Hecate, on the base of which is inscribed a dedication by a certain 
Fabullus * to Artemis Hecate, hearer (of prayers) ’ (Cai-vadias, FouilUt 
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Artois were^ found thre« wmged figures of Victory, which may have 
stood upon the roof. 

s« npacn,* Tin -Aiix^V 'Enu^.. 1S84. PP- 61-63; Cavvadia*. F»nilU, 
(tifiijutrt, I. p. 18 tg. 

27 « Epione. She was the wife of Aesculapius (iL 29. 1). J" 
inscrifiion. found in the sanctuary of Aesculapiu^ it 11 record^ that 
a certain M. Julius Apcllas was commanded by the god to sao^ce to 
Aesculapius, Epione, and the Eleusinian goddesses (Cavsadias, Fouillts 
dEpicLturt, I. p. 33 ). Another inscriptwn, found f 
mentions a certain Stephanui who h^ b^n a Fire-^rcr rf 
AescuUpius and Epione; the inscription dates from 133^. (Cavvadias, 
Fouillts dtpidaurt, I. p. 43 . N®- 35 )- ^p. S. Wide, D* sacns 

Trotzeniorum^ Htrmioiunsiunt, Epidaunorum, p. 57 - 

27 s. a sanctuary of Aphrodite. In 189s the foundi^on or 
platforin icrtpidoma) of a smaU temple was found at a considerable 
distance to the north-east of the temple of Aesculapius. ^ an inscrip¬ 
tion found on the spot mentions a sum of money pwd to a certain 
Heraclidas for stones brought to the sanctuary of Aphrodite, the fo^d^ 
tion or platform may be that of the sanctuary of Aphrodite here mentioned 
by Pausanias. See AtAriov a/»x«»ioXoyotoK, 1892, p. 39; IIparriKa 
rfi«*Apxam\.*Erav.Iat. 1892, p. 55 - A sutue of Aphrodite, life-sir^ 
was'found in 1886 in the Roman baths to the north-east of the temple 
of Aesculapius. It is of Parian marble. The feet, nose, and most of 
the right arm are wanting. The statue reproduces, with some varwtions, 
the type known as the Venus Cenetria of which the most fiimous 
examplV is in the Louvre (Muller-Wieseler, Dtnkmidtr, 2. pL xxiv. Nix 
263; see above, voL 2. p. 192)- The goddess is reprei^ted standing 
erect, her weight resting on her right foot; her head is inclined a little 
forward and to the right. She wears a light tunic which, though it 
reaches to her feet, is too thin to veil the beautiful form beneath. 
Moreover it has slipped down from her right shoulder, leaving the right 
breast bare. A mantle is fastened over her left shoulder, and fiUls in 
graceful folds so as to swathe the body from the hips. At her left side 
she wore a sword; the sword-belt is slung over the right shoulder and 
passes obliquely across the breast. In her left hand, which "is raised, the 
goddess may have held a spear. The sUtue is certainly a copy of a 
work of the best Greek period. Mr, Ca\-\adias considers it the finest of 
all the existing examples of this type of statue ; in his opinion the copy 
iuelfmust have been executed at a time when Greek art was^ still at a 
high level, perhaps in the Alexandrine age. See B. Staes, in 
jLpX<^toKoyuni, 1886, rj. 256-258; Cavvadias, rXvrrd tou ’Eflimou 
Motwiot’, No. 262. A plinth inscribed with the name of Aphi^ite was 
found in the sanctuary of Aesculapius (Cavvadias, Fouillts d Epidaurt, 
I. p. 57 . » 2 S)- 
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27 . 5. a Btadinm. E^-en before the recent excavations the lines of 
the stadnim might be traced to the south and south-west of the Rotunda. 
In i^the stadium was excarated, at least in part. The first trench- 
mgs I^ght to light several rows of marble seats in perfect preser^-ation. 
^mbling those of the theatre {AtJUmuum, 19 May, 1804. p 6«jl 
•nc s^mg-point and goal have both been found (Amtrican 
o/AniMoi^, 10(1895), p. 116; Classical Review, 9 (18951,0. 335). 

27 . 6. The hidings erected in our time by the Boman Lnator 
j^to^u*. If the reference is to Antoninus Pius, the passage must 
have been wnttra before 138 A.D., when Antoninus became emperor. 
I^e reference u to .Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, the passage must have 
wnttCT before 161 A.D., when Aurelius succeeded Pius on the 

Pi^”rdom.Il} r Pausanias (viii. 43. 4) that Antoninus 

.n ^ ^ ““"y buildings, it seems more probable that 

to have wTitten 
""'Pt of Hadrian. Cp. 

^ke, Tv^grapky ef Athens* 1. p. j8 ; Siebelis, voL I. p. vil of his 
^tion of PausMuis. Mr. W. Curiitt, however, has shown some grounds 
second book was not written till after 165 .s.d. 

J 9 ). On the other 

h^, Schubart thought that there is no ground for identifving •* the 

Antramus’' with either of the emperors (Zatsekrijt fur 
AUertkumswissenschaft, 1851, p, 358). *' •' 

,h. r‘u**“* AMCtUapiua. This may be the large building to 

the north of the temple of Aesculapius. See above p. 238; and npoicTiaA 
? Kvarpta^ 1886. p. 79 rg.; iJ„ ,887. p. 67. A roof-ple, 

dwcovered in the Imilding, is inscribed with the name of Antoninn!^ 

winch confirms the identification (Cawadias,1 n 

107, Xa 347). ^ I • p- 

27 . 6. the Colonnade of Cotya. In 1892 the foundations of a 
quadrang^ budding were excavated to the east of the stadium. It 
sjrems to hav-e been a colonnade, and as a roof-tfle of clay, inscribed with 
the name of Antiminus, was found in it, we may conjecture that it was 
the colonnade of Cot>-s wh^ as Pausanias tells us, Antoninus restored. 
See Aariov opxaioAoyixor, 1893, p. 49 ,g. ; Ilpoaroca t«s‘A pvaioA 
IiToipias, 1892, p. 54 rg. 1 r-A ~ 

27. 6. bnUt of unbnmt brick. Dr. Dflrpfcid has shown that this 
Mtenal was extensively employed in building by the andent Greeks, 
a^hc hM traced some of the characteristics of Greek architecture, 

tmbumt bnek. All the upper portions of the walls in the Hcracum at 

S/y See W. Ddrpfeld ‘Der 

tike ZiegcHwu und sem Einfluss anf den dorischen Stil,’ ffistor. und 

Creek CwrABjf gewidmet, pp. 139-1 50, On the 

making these bricks, see Blumncr. Tecknologit, 2. p. 15 4g. 
hti^ctures built of unbumt brick are often mentioned by Pausaniak ^ 
W ' " i 8- 8i *■ 4. 4 ; X. 35. 10. 

in h. Vi, .^“rtinm—Maleatian ApoUo. Mt Cynortium is supposed 

10 oe tne hiu at the south-east comer of the vallcv-, above the theatre, on 
VOL. lit g 
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the way to Troeieii. The mins and inscriptions which have been found 
on this hill may have belonged to the sanctuary of Maleatian Apollo 
mentioned by Pausanias (Cunius, Pilop. 2. p. 4 > 9 y* _ They are situated 
on a plateau on the side of the hill, above some mins called Kamari. 
Here, along with various remains of Greek antiquity, there is a rect- 
angtilar base inscribed with the name of Latona (Cawadias, Foutllts 
d’Epidaurt, i. p. 56, No. 124). From an inscription whiA records a 
decree to set up a bronie equestrian statue of a certain Aristobulus * in 
the sanctuxtry of Maleatian Apollo and Aesculapius * (Cavvadias, Fctttilcs 
d'i.pidaun, I. p. 75 jy-. No- 335). *1 appears that the great Epidau^ 
sanctuary was sacred to Maleatian Apollo jointly with Aesculapius. The 
Maleatian Apollo is mentioned, sometimes alone, sometimes jointly with 
Aesculapius in a number of Epidaurtan inscriptions, mostly found in the 
sanctuary of Aesculapius (Cavvadias, op. at.. Inscriptions 6, 51, 70, 93, 
130, 131 ; opj^ttioAoyuo}, 1883, pp. I 49 i 237 ; Haunack, 

Stu,Hen, i. pp. 94, 118 : CoUiti, G. D. /. 3. No. 3337). In the hymn of 
Isyllus of Epidaums (see above, p. 234) the epithet Maleatian appears to 
be derived from the legendary Malus, who, according to Isyllus, “ was the 
first who made an altar of Maleatian Apollo and glorified his precinct 
with sacrifices." The precinct here referred to is probably the great 
sanctuary of Aesculapius rather than the sanctuary of Maleatian Apollo 
on Mount Cynortium ; since Isyllus goes on to rel^ that Aest^pius, 
the great-grandson of Malus, was bom in the precinct. Thus it would 
seem that in the opinion of Isyllus the great Epidaurian sanctuary had 
been sacred to Maleatian Apollo before Aesculapius was bom. From 
the same poem of Isyllus we Icam that at Tricca in Thessaly, the seat of 
a very ancient and fiimous sanctuary of Aesculapius (Strabo, ix. p. 437), 
there wa.s an altar of Maleatian Apollo upon which the worshipper 
had to offer sacrifice before he might descend into the shrine {adytum) 
of Aesculapius. Maleatian Apollo was worshipped also at Spam (Paus. 
iiL 12. 8). A small bronze figure of a warrior, found at Selinus in 
Cynuria, is inscribed with a dedication to Maleatian Apollo {Mitihtil. d. 
ank. Inst, in Atktn, 3 (1878), pp. 16-18, with pL i. 2; Kochi, /. G. A. 
Na 57 ; Roberts, Grtok Epigraphy, i. Na 250). A small bronze ram, 
also found in C)'nurta, bears the inscription MoAedro, f>. * (the property) 
of Maleatian (Apollo) ’ (Roehl, I. C. A. No. 89 ; Roberts, op. at. No. 
289). Cp. Preller, Gruch. Mytkotogie,^ i. p. 252. 

28 . I. The serpents - are considered sacred to Aescnlapins. 

“ The yellow snakes which were sacred to Aesculapius, and which are 
perfectly harmless, are yet found in the country. They were seldom 
seen even when they were held in reverence ; but an English traveller, 
who will probably give to the public an account of his tour in Epidauria, 
was so fortunate as to see one, and to examine its peculiarities " (Cell, 
Itintrary of Grtoct, p. 109). 

28 . I. land-crocodiles not less than two ells long. Herodotus 
says (iv. 192) that in the pan of North Africa which is now called 
Tripoli there were “ land crocodiles, about three cubits long, very like 
lizards." Upon this Sir Gardner Wilkinson remarks (in Rawlinson's 
translation): “ This immense lizard, or monitor, is very common in Egypt 
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and other ports of Africa. It is called in Arabic \V6ran, or Wurran e’ 
C<b«l, ‘of the mountains,* or W. el ard, ‘of the earth,* to distinguish it 
from \V urran el bahr ‘of the river.* The former is the Lacerta scincut ; 
the latter L. Niiotieo. It is generally about 3 feet long; and I ha\-e' 
found one very large, which measured about 4 feet. The latter is rather 
smaller.** The land crocodile is also mentioned by Aristotle (quoted by 
ApoUonius, Hittor. Mirab. 39) and Aelian (Aa/. An. L 58, xvi. 61 . 
Cp. J. B. Meyer, ArisMtUs Tkierkundt, p. 307. 

28 . t. Prom India alone are brought parrots. Parrots are first 
mentioned by Ctesias {Indica, 3, ^ Baehr; Photius, BiMictJuea, 72, p. 
45 Sf ed. Bckker). He calls the bird BiHakes, and says “ it has a human 
tonj^e and voice. It is about the site of a hawk, it has a purple face, a 
black beard, and a dark blue neck. It talks like a human being in the 
Indum language, but can be Unght to speak Greek also.** The parrot is 
next mentioned by Aristotle {Histor. Anim. viii. 12, p. 597 b, ed. Bekker>. 
Cjx 1 liny, Ail/, ffut. x. 117; Solinus, UL 43 sqg., p. s 11 xg., ed. .Mommsen 
(wth .Mommsens preface, p. xxii.); Apuleius, Flonda, iL IJ ; Persius, 
Prologue, 8 ; Martial, x. 3. 7, xiv. 73 j Sutius, 5 J•A^ ii. 4. Although 
parrots seem to have been imported by the classical nations from India 
aloiw, ytt they were known to exist in Africa also; for an exploring 
cxjmition sent by Nero into Ethiopia discovered parrots in that country 
(Pliny, A\//. vi. 184), At the present day the ring-necked parrot 
extends across Africa from the mouth of the Gambia to the Red Sea. 
^ Asia parrots are not found west of the valley of the Indus. See 
Encydopaedin Dritannica, 9th ed. vol. 18, t.v. ‘ Parrot.* In Greek and 
Rotiwn graves discovert in the south of Russia, parrots base been 
found represented on objects of art { e.g, there are some vases fashioned 
and painted like parrots. See Compte Rendu (St. Petersburg^ 1870-71, 
p.6j itL, 1873, p. 56; id., 1878.1879, p. 161, cp. p. 166: id'., 
1881, p. 1 to. On a siher bowl found at Lampsacus a black woman, 
i^rii^ a turban and a spangled robe, is represented sealed on a 
kind of sofa. Grouped about her are what seem to be long-tailed 
monkey a parrot, a turkey, and two lions, each of the latter with a rope 
round its neck which is held by a small black woman. The seated black 
woman is perhaps India (or Asia) surrounded by its characteristic 
animals. See Catetu ankio/ogi^ue, 3 (1877), pl- 19. (The writer who 
^ments on this bowl, pp. 119.12a, thinks that the seated woman is the 
i^iatic Artemis, and he calls the monkeys dogs. He ukes no notice of 
the woman’s colour nor of the remarkable birds on each side of her.) 

28 . 2. Mount Coryphum. This according to Leake is probably 
the mountain to the south-east of the Epidaurian sanctuary {Morea, 2. 

P- 4 * 5 )- Others think it is the hill which shuu the valley on the 
south-west (Curtius, Ptlop. 2. p. 419; Bursian, Geogr. 2. p. 76). 

,9 I®- ^ Herodotus, iiL 50, v. 92 ; Athenaeus, xiiL p. 

589 f; Diogenes Laertius, L 7. 94. 

29 . I, the city of Epidaurua. The city of Epidaurus was five 
Komu miles distant from the sanctuary of Aesculapius (Livy, xlv, 28). 
But It takes about two hours and a half to ride the distance, for the 
road IS very rough. The scenery on the way is extremely beautifiil—a 
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great contrast to the duU road from Nauplia to the sanctoary. The 
path leaves the open valley by a narrow glen at its northern end, and 
leads down deeper and deeper through luxuriantly wooded dells into the 
bottom of a wild romantic ravine. Here we follow the rocky bed of the 
stream for some distance between lofty precipitous banks. Farther on 
the path ascends the right bank of the stream, and we ride along it, with 
the deep ravine below us on the left and a high wall of rock on the right. 
The whole glen, as far as the eye can reach, is densely wooded. Wild 
olives, pines, plane-trees, Agnus castus, laurel, and ivy mantle its steep 
tides with a robe of green. In half an hour from the sanctuary another 
valley opens on the left, down which comes the road from Ligemrio. 
After joining it we continue to follow the glen along a path darkened by 
trees and the luxuriant foliage of the arbutus, while beside us the stream 
flows through thickets of myrtle and oleander. In about half an hour 
more the s-alley opens out, and we see the sea, with the bold rocky 
headland of Mcthana stretching out into it on the right, the islands of 
Salamis and Aegina rising from it, and the Attic coast lying blue and 
distant on the northern horizon. Emerging at last from the s'alley we 
cross a little maritime plain, covered with lemon gnrves, and reach the 
site of the ancient Epidaurus. Its position is wry lovely. From the 
little maritime plain, backed by high mountains, the sides of which are 
wooded with wild olives, a rocky peninsula jots out into the sea, united 
to the mainland only by a narrow neck of low marshy ground. It 
divides two bays fi’om each other: the northern bay is well sheltered 
and probably formed the ancient harbour ; the southern bay is an open 
roadstead. The ancient city seems to have lain chiefly on the peninsula, 
but to have extended also to the shores of the two bays, llte rocky 
sides of the peninsula fall steeply into the sea, and it rises in two peaks 
to a height of about 350 feet; both peaks are thickly wooded; the 
eastern is the higher. The circuit of the peninsula was reckoned at 
I 5 furlongs (Strabo, riii. p. 374). On the edge of its sea<lifis may be 
seen in many places, especially on its southern side, remains of the 
strong walls which enclosed the city. They are built chiefly in the 
pol)gnnal style, of large blocks well cut and jointed. On both the 
summits may also be traced, in spite of many gaps, fortifications built in 
the same style. The sanctuary of Cissacan Athena, mentioned by 
Pausanias, may haw occupied the western of the two summits. A 
retaining wall, which may have sen-ed to support the sanctuary, may 
still be seen here; and in a hollow to the west there is a marble seaL 
Everywhere we come across longer or shorter pieces of walls, and 
ruins of buildings, many of which, however, are mediaeval On the 
northern edge of the eastern summit are some graves, which have been 
opened. Among the shrubbery which has overgrown the site Dodwxll 
found the ruins of a small Doric temple; and among the bushes on the 
marshy isthmus Vischer saw three female draped figures carved on 
sarcophaguses, and the torso of a man in armour. A small rocky spit 
juts into the northern bay, thus forming, along with the larger peninsula 
on the south, the harbour proper of the ancient city. On this rocky 
spit, to judge from Pausanias’s description, must have stood the 
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sanctuary of Heni. lu site is supposed to be marWwl by a chapel of 
St. Nicholas. The view from the summit of the higher peninsula (the 
site of the ancient dty) is \ery 6nc, especially when the island-studded 
sea and the high bold promontory of Mcthana on the south are lit up by 
the rays of the setting sun. 

The modem village, called Old Epidaurus (Palaea Efritiavroi), 
stands on the northern bay, near the shore. On the slope of the 
mountain not 6ir from the village, to the left of the road as you 
come from the sanctuary of Aesculapius, seven prehistoric tombs were 
discovered and excavated by Mr. Sues in 1888. They are hevnt in the 
rock, and resemble the rock-cut tombs of Mycenae and Nauplia. They 
are of circular shape; the entrances were blocked with large stones. 
Skeletons and vases of the Mycenaean type were found in them, also a 
bronre spear-head of fine workmanship, and a bronze buckle. 

r J^**'!* Tiwr, 2. pp. 361-364; Cell, Itintrary 0f Crttct, pp. IIO-114 ; 

Leske, Mma, 3. pp. 429^431 ; BobUye. RtfAtrrJktt, p, 55; Welckcr, 

PI?- 33 ^ 334 ; Curtins, /V^. 2. p. 424 /yy.; \Tjcher, hrinHertatmt, p. coS 
Uurs^, 2. p. 74; Mana%, Ramhltn^Studitj, p. 371; tUedeker,*^ 349 
y.> p. 309 /y.; Philipptaa, PtltfxmiHi, p. 39; Staes, in AcArfor 

iflCOioXoyotir. 1888, pp. 135.15H. 

29. J. The image of Athena ■ is of wood-they surname 

it Cisaaeam This surname may perhaps be derived from kttws ‘ ivy.’ 
If this derivation is right, the image was probably made of ivy-wood. 
Dionysiw was worshipped under the title of Ivy at Achamae in Attica 
(Paus. L 31. 6). At Phlius there was a festival called Ivy-cutters 
(Pans. ii. 13. 4). Compare S. Wide, De sacrit Troexemiomm, Her- 
mioHotsium, Epidauriorum, p. 18 zy. It seems probable, as Prof. 
Wide suggttt^ that Cissacan Athena, worshipped on the acropolis of 
Epidaurus, is identical with the Athena Polias who is mentioned in an 
inscription found in the Epidaurian sanctuary of Aesculapius (Cavvadias, 
Fomllti tPEpidaurr, 1. p. 50, Na 76). 

29. 3. The Aeginetans inhabit the island etc. The island of 
Aegina has an area of 33 square miles, and its circumference is about 33 
miles, reckoning from cape to cape (Dodwell, Tour, 1. p. 561 ; 
Baedeker,* p. 136 Engl. tr.; Boblaye, Rttkerckts, p. 64). Strabo 
pves the circumference as 180 foriongs (viiL p. 373). The western 
half of the island is a stony plain, well cultivated with com. The rest is 
mountainous, and may be divided into two pans: a remarkable conical 
hill, now called the Oros, which occupies all the southern extremity, and 
the ridge on which the fomous ruined temple stands, at the north-eastern 
side of the island (Leake, Morta, 3. p. 433). 

29. 3. Zeus-caused the people to spring np from the ground. 

Fiedler {Reise, 1. p. 375) was disposed to connect this legend with the 
fine potter’s clay which is found in Aegina; he thought that the skill 
which we may presume the islanders to have attained in working the 
clay into human figures may have originated the story. /Vnother 
legend was that Zeus turned all the ants in Aegina into men, who hence 
received the name of Myrmedons ( »• • ants,' cp. Hcsychins, s.r. iivpfitf- 
oaytf). See SchoL on Pindar, Xem. iil 31 ; Tieues, SeAo/. ou Lycopkr. 
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176 : ApoUodonu, iiL 12. 6; Etymo!. Mtign. p. 597. 4 iq^. ; Ovid, 
Met viL 623 iqq.\ Strabo, viii. p. 373. Another story was that Zeus, 
transforrning himself into an ant, became the fitther of the Myrmedons 
by Eurymedusa, daughter of Cletor. For this reason the people of 
Thessaly (where the Myrmedons had their chief seat) were said to 
worship ants. See Clement of Alex., Protrept. ii. 39. Ants arc said to 
have been sacrificed to Poseidon on the Isthmus (Hermann, Got/es- 
diemtluhe AlterikUmer* § a6. 9). 

29 . 3. The region had ahready received its name etc. Cp. 

X. I. i. 

29 . 4- Ajax remained in a private station. This is inconsistent 
with L 43. 4, as Schuban pointed out (Zeittekrift /, AUertkumswiutm- 
fckaft, 1851, p. 294). 

29 . 4 - Epeus who -made the wooden horse. See Homer, 

Od, viii. 493 sqq. 

29 . 5. the people were expelled by the Athenians. This 
happened in 431 B.C. See Thucydides, iu 27; cp. Paus. it 38, 5. 
The restoration of the Aeginetans took place in 405 B.C (Xenophon, 
Uf/Unica, ii. 2. 9). 

29 . 6. sunken rocks and reefs rise all round it Chandler, who 
coasted along Acgina, says; “ Our crew was for some time engaged in 
looking out for one of the lurking shoals, with which it is environed. 
These, and the single rocks extant above the surface, are so many in 
number, and their position so dangerous, that the navigation to Acgina 
was antiently reckoned more difiicult than to any other of the islands ” 
{Tnn’els in Greece, p. 13). 

29 . 6. the harbour in which vessels mostly anchor. The 
modem town of Aegina, on the western shore of the island, occupies 
almost exactly the site of the ancient city, except that the latter was 
much more extensive, as is proved by the traces of the city-walls. The 
ancient town bad two artificial harbmrs, the moles of which arc still in 
fairly good preservation. The northerly of the two harbours is the 
smaller; it is oval in form and is sheltered by two ancient moles which 
I**'® only a narrow passage in the middle, between the ruins of two 
towers which stood on either side of the entrance. To the southward 
is the second and larger harbour; it is twice as large os the former. 
Its entrance is similarly protected by ancient walls or moles, 15 or 30 
feel thick. lietween the two harbours there seems to have been a 
succession of small basins or docks, separated from the sea by a wall, 
and communicating with the two harbours. Both ports were doubtless 
closed by chains in time of danger, and so were what the ancients 
called ‘ closed harbours' {nXeurrol Aip«v«t), A little to the north of the 
two harbours there was an open roadstead, sheltered on the north by a 
breakwater, on which there seems to have stood a wall forming a 
prolongation of the Iwdward wall of the city. “There is no more 
remarkable example in Greece of the labour and expense bestowed 
by the ancients in forming and protecting their artificial harbours" 
(Leake). 

On the landward side the city-walls could, at the beginning of this 
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century, »tiU be traced through their whole extent. They were from 
10 to 12 feet thick, and were strengthened by towers at intervals 
varying from too to 150 feet The wall was further protected by a 
moat cut in the solid rock about 100 feet wide and from i o to 15 feet 
in depth. There appear to ha\e been three chief entrances, of which 
the one near the middle of the land front, leading to the temple of 
Athena, “ was constructed apparently like the chief gate of the city of 
Plataea, with a retired wall between two round towers.” To the sooth* 
ward the town-walls abutted upon the mole of the larger harbour, 
which formed a continuation of the city-walL At present only a few 
traces of the city-wall are visible abme ground on the landward 
side. 

5 »ee Leake, Mtna, 2. n. 436 if. ; Aunali JtlV ImiituU, t (1829), p. 204; 
Cockerell, 7 <U Itmfitt JufUir PanktlUmimt at Atjpma, ami tfAfotU Sfimnui 
at BatsM, p. 9 xf. ; Wekker, Tagtlmek, 1. p. 334 : BursUn, Gtap-. 2. p. 81 

If .; Wordsworth, Atktmi ami Attua, p. 234 tf. 5 Baedeker,' p. 139 tff. 

On one of the coins (Fig. 43) of Acgina a semi-circular port is 
represented, with a ship in it; above the port is a 
hexastyle temple or colonnade, in the midst of 
which is a door with steps leading up to it. The 
colonnade may perhaps be that of the temple of 
Aphrodite (see next note); but it looks more like 
a theatre, market, or wharl See Imboof-Blumer 
and Gardner, Nupt, Comm, on Pans. p. 45, with 
pL L L 

29 . 6. a temple of Aphrodite. On a mound m. 43-—me nnr nr 
near the sea, a little to the north of the present *w.ijtA (cow or 
town of Acgina, stands a Doric column which is **“**•»>■ 
oAen supposed to have formed part of the temple of Aphrodite mentioned 
by Pausanias. But since it stands near the smaller harbour (which was 
probably the Secret Harbour, see § 10), this is very doubtful. When 
(handler visited Aegina in 1765, there were still two columns 
standing, supporting the architrave (Chandler, Tnn>tls in Grttct, 
p. 14). Dodwcll and Leake at the beginning of this century found 
the two columns still standing, but one of them had lost its capital 
and the upper part of the shaft The entire column, including the capital, 
was 25 ft high, and 3 ft 9 in. in diameter at the base. Both 
columns were of the most elegant form. The intercolumniation was 
6 ft. 4 iit 6 lines. The entire column was blown down a few years 
after Oodwell’s visit; only the imperfect one now stands. From the 
large dimensions of the columns Leake inferred that the temple must 
Itave been that of Hecate, the chief deity of the Aeginetans (Pans, il 
30. 2). See Dodwell, Tour, i. p. 5 ^! Leake, Morta, 2. pp. 435 rg., 
438; Vischer, Erinnemngen, p. 511; Bursian, Gtogr. 2. p. 82; 
Baedeker,* p. 140; Wordsworth, Atktns and AttUa,* p. 235 rg.; 
Antiquities of Ionia, Pub. by the Society of Dilettanti, Part the Second 
(London, 1797) p. 15, with jiL I. In 1829 some of the foundation- 
stones of the temple were removed to be used in repairing the harbour. 
It was then discosxred that the foundations consisted of eleven courses 
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of squared bkxrks, most of which measured 4 It long by 3 ft. wide. 
The material both of the foundations and of the column is a calcareous 
stone of a yellowish colour, which is quarried in the island. See AntuUi 
dtlV Instituio, I (1839), p. 305 tgq. 

29 . 6. the Aeacenin. I.t. the sanctuary of Aeacus. Leake suggested 
that it “may have been situated upon the elex-ated level towards the 
plain” (Merta, 3. p. 438). 

29 . 7. A drought had for some time afflicted Greece etc Cp^ 
L 44- 9 : Apollodorus, iiu 13 . 6 ; Isocrates, Evagoras, 14 sg. 

29 . 8. it is told ae a secret that thia altar is the tomb of 
Aeacus. As to secret graves see voL 3. p. 366 sg. 

29 . 9 - the gnve of Fhoctia. This has sometimes been identifted 
with a large barrow about 40 ft. high, situated about a mile to the 
north of the ton-n of Acgina; it attracts the eye of the voyager approach* 
ing from Piraeus. At the foot of the barrow a large space, approximately 
square, has been levelled in the rock; one side of it is about 100 yards 
long. This excavation can hardly be the Aeaccum, smee that struaure 
was (according to Pausanias) in the most conspicuous pan of the city. 
See Dodwell, Tour, i. p. 559 ; Annali dtlP Instituto, i (1839), pp. 
307-309 ; Bunrian, Gtogr. 3. p. 83 sg. ; Baedeker,* p. 141 ; Wordsworth, 
Athens and Attita,^ p. 236. 

29 . 9. the murder of Neoptolemns. Cpi x. 34. 4 note. 

29 . to. plead his defence from the deck of a ship etc Cp, i. 
38. 11 note. Plato in the Lmus (ix. p. 866 d) enacted that if a 
banished homicide should be driven ashore in the country where he 
had committed the offence, he was not to land, but to dip his feet in 
the sea, and hold on his voyage. (The passage is rather obscure, but 
this seems to be the sense of h.) 

29 . II. the Secret Harbour. This was perhaps the smaller (the 
northerly) of the two ports of Aegina. See note on § 6. 

30 . 1. The image of Apollo ia naked etc On a coin of Acgina 
an archaic nude Apollo is represented, holding a bow and a branch. It 
may be a copy of the wooden unage mentioned by Pausanias. See 
Imhoof* Blumer and Gardner, Xum. Comm, on Pans. p. 45, pL L ii. 
In the church of St Michael at a place called Maratkona on the 
western coast of Aegina there is a marble sUb inscribed with the words 
“ Boundary of the precinct of ApoUo and Poseidon ■ (\Vordswonh, 
Athens and Attica, pL 331). 

30 . 3. myaterles of Hecate. This festival of Hecate is referred 
to by Lucian (Navig. 15), and perhaps by Aristophanes (H'dsps, 133). 
Cp. Lobcck, Aglaopkatnus, p. 343. 

30 . 3. Myron Alcamene*-Hecate etc. Alcamenes was a 

contemporary of Phidias. See Paus. v. 10. 8 note. Myron flourished 
about OL 80 (460 B.C) (Pliny, Nat. hist, xxxiv. 49), but the limits of 
his artisuc career are somewhat difficult to determine. See Bmnn, in 
Sitsungsbenchte of the Bavarian Academy (Munich), Philosoph. 
philolog. Class, 1880, p. 474 sgg. On the triple-formed Hecate in art, 
see the elaborate dissertation of E. Petersen, ‘Die dreigcstaltige 
Hekate,' Archatolog..epigrafth. Mittkeilungtn aus OesterrtitA, 4 (1880), 
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pp. 140-174; 5 («88iX pp. 1-84: cp. Muiray, /fijt. ef Crtti 

Scu/pturt, 2. p. t4o sq. The triple Hecate appears on coins of Aegina 
(Imhoof-Olumer and Gardner, Num. Comm, on Paul. p. 45, pL L iiL) 
The Hecate on the Tower at Athens (cp. L 22. 4 note), who is here 
mentioned by Pausanias, may be identical with the Artemis on the 
Tower (Artemis Epipytgidia) whose fire-bearing priest had a seat in 
the Dion)-siac theatre (C. I. A. iiL Na 268). 

30 . 3. a unctnary of Aphaea. On the northern slope of Mt. 
Oroi (sec note on 29. 2), in a wild and lonely valley, there is a terrace 
supported upon walls of great blocks of trachyte. On this terrace there 
is a ruined chapel of the Hagios Asomatos (the Archangel Michael), 
which is entirely built of fine pieces of ancient architecture. About the 
middle of the terrace there are a number of large flat stones laid at equal 
intervals, as if they had been the bases of columns. This was probably 
the sanctuary of Aphaea. See Ilursian, Gtogr. 2. p 84 ry.; Words¬ 
worth, AtMens and Alticap p. 230 ig. ; Leake, Pttoponnenaca, p 277 ; 
Wdeker, Tagthuck, i. pp 337 - 339 - A mutilated Greek inscription, 
dating from about the first half of the fifth century HC, has been found 
here. See Hirschield in Htrmes, 5 (1871X pp- 469-474; Loewy, 
InschrifUn gritek. Bildkauer, No. 448; Rochl, /. G. A. No. 352; 
Roberts, Gretk Epigrapky, i. No. 120. 

30 . 3. Camunor, who purified Apollo etc. See iL 7. 7 with the 
notes. 

30 . 3. Dictynaa. This name (derived from dktuon * a net'), 
together with the story told by Pausanias about her, suggests that the 
goddess in question may have been a personification of the nets used 
by fishermen and hunters. For the primitiri-e fisher or hunter often 
regards his net as animate and propitiates it accordingly. Cp. Tkf 
Goldtn Bougk, 2. p 117 note t. In Laos the hunter invokes the 
spirits of his weapons and other instruments of the chase, in order 
that they may fitvour him in the hunt; and when he is setting a trap 
he makes an offering to the spirit of the cord by which the trap is to 
be suspended. The trap is then run up with enthusiasm. Elephant 
hunters before setting out fijT the chase make an offering of rice, brandy, 
fowls, and ducks to the spirit of the rope by which the captive elephant 
is to be bound. See A>’monier, AToUt sur It Loot, pp. 23, 25, 114. 
In Tahiti the makers of fishing-nets had a god of their own, named 
.Matatini (Ellis, Polyneiian Restatxkts, 1. p. 329). The prophet 
Habakkuk speaks of those who “sacrifice unto their net and bum 
incense unto their drag; because by them their portion is fit, and their 
meat plenteous" (Habakkuk, i. 16). 

30 . 4. Moant Panhellenitu. This is now identified with Mount 
Ores, the highest mountain in Aegina (1742 ft.) Formerly it was 
supposed to be the height upon which the famous ruined temple still 
stMds (see below, p. 268 sqq.) But a statement of Theophrastus seems 
quite decisive in favour of Ml Orot. Theophrastus observes {Dt itgnii 
Umptst. i. 24) that when clouds settle upon Zeus Hellanius at Aegina 
(that is upon Mount Panhellenius) it is a sign of rain. This could 
only apply to Ml Orot, which is a very conspicuous landmark viewed 
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from Athens and from etxry port of the Gulf; whereas the height upon 
which the temple stands is quite inconspicuous, and indeed cannot be 
distinguished very easily even when you are sailing near the island. A 
chapel of Sl Elias now occupies the summit of Mt. Onu. Remains of 
the old wall, which followed the edge of the summit in a bent line, may 
still be traced; and some ancient blocks have been built into the walls 
of the chapel. See Baedeker,* p. 143 ; cp. Bursian, Geogr. 3 . p. 84 tq .; 
Wordsw-orth, Atkens and Atfica,* p. 238 sqq. ; Leake, PelopomuMOCA, 
p. 377 ; Welcker, Tagebuch, i. p. 339 sq. 

30 . 4. Auzesia and Damia. See ii. 33. 3 and Herodotus, v. 83-87. 
They were also worshipped at Epidaurus, as we learn from an Epidaunan 
inscription, which mentions a priest of Maleatian Apollo and of the Aie- 
sian goddesses Damia and Auxesia (Cav\'adias, FouilUs dt-pidaurt, i. p. 
46, Na 51 ; Collitz, G. D. /. 3. No. 3337). And from inscriptions it 
appears that in the later times of antiquity they were worshipped also 
in Laconia (S. Wide, De sacru Tnxztnicrum, Hermionentium, Efn- 
dauriorvat, p. 62). Herodotus sa)-s (U.) that once upon a time the 
land of Epidaurus yielded none of the fruits of the earth. So the 
Delphic oracle bade the people set up inuges of Damia and Auxesia 
which were to be made of olive wood Accordingly the Epidaurians 
begged the Athenians to give them wood from the olives of Athens, 
deeming these the most sacred of all olives. The Athenians complied 
with the request on condition that the Epidaurians should send sacrifices 
every year to Athena Polios and Erechtheus. The Epidaurians agreed 
to this, received the olive wood, carved the images out of tlicm, and 
set them up. Then the land bore fruit once more. However, war 
being decla^ between the Epidaurians and Aeginetans, an Aeginetan 
cruiser swooped down on the coast of Epidaurus and carried off the 
images of Damia and Auxesia to Acgina, where the images were set up 
at an inland place called Oea, 30 furlongs distant from the town of 
Aegina. Her^otus then relates the disastrous attempt made by the 
Athenians to rescue the images from the Aeginetms. He gives some 
curious details as to the way in which these images were worshipped 
first by the Epidaurians and afterwards by the Aeginetans. He says 
that the images received sacrifices and were propitiated by choruses 
of women who railed at each other; ten men were appointed for each 
of the two divinities to furnish the chorus. The railing and abuse of 
the w'omen who composed these choruses were levelled exclusively at 
the women of the district, never at the men. There are points of 
similarity between the worship of Damia and Auxesia on the one side, 
and of Demeter and Proserpine on the other. 

(i) The raillery practised by the Epidanrian women is like the 
raillery practised by the . 4 thenian women on their way to the great 
mysteries of Demeter at p«5is. See Schol. on Aristophanes, Plutus, 
1014 ; Snidas, s.r. to nri -r^s and above, voL 3. p. 492. 

(3) At Troeicn a festival called ‘the throwing of stones' was 
celebrated in honour of Damia and Auxesia (Pausan. it 33. 2). 
Similarly at the Eleusinian festival^ of Demeter people appear to have 
thrown stones at each other as a religious rite. See Athcnaeui, ix. p. 
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406 d, compared with Homer, Hymn to Dfmeter, 265 tqq. (where 
Baumeister wrongly changes iy dXXj/Ximrt into ’KBifynioun). From 
Attic inscriptions it seems that there was a priest of Dcmcter who uas 
called the Stone-bearer {ki&o^ptny See K. Keil in PJtiMogus, 23 
(1866), p. 242 sg. ; cp. O. Crusius, Beitrdge tur gritck. Mythologie, p, 
20 zq. 

(3) Pausanias expressly says in the present passage that the manner 
of sacrificing to Damia and Auxesia was the same as that of sacrificing 
to the Eleusinian deities. 

(4) Zenobius {Ctnt. iv. 20) says that at Trocren Demeter was called 

Amaea, and Proserpine was c^ed Azcsia. (Cp. Suidas and Hesychius, 
z.v. : Bekker’s Anetdola Graeuz, p. 348 line 26.) Now since 

Pausanias tells us (ii. 32. 2) that Damia and Auxesia were worshipped 
at Ttoeren it might seem as if Amaea and Azesia were merely difierent 
forms of the same names. However, this identification of the names is 
strongly discountenanced, if not disproved, by the Epidaurian inscription 
in which Damia and Auxesia are called the Azesian goddesses (see 
above p. 266). 

( 5 ) The snitue attributed to the images of Damia and Auxesia— 
namely, that of making the fhtits of the cahh to grow (Herodotus, v. 
82 sq.) —is exactly the function of Demetcr. 

We may perhaps go further and trace some resemblances bctw'ecn 
these ^liefs and practices and those of other parts of the world. The 
fertilising influence ascribed to Damia and Auxesia seems to have 
depended on the fact that their images were made of a sacred wood. 
Now 1 have shown elsewhere (The Golden B^ugk, 1. p. 67 zqq.) that 
trees are commonly supposed to be endowed with the power of making 
the crops to grow, and that this belief is at the root of many of the 
spring and midsummer customs (May poles. May queens, etc.) of our 
European peasantr>’. Further, raillery directed at women forms a special 
feature of some of these spring customs {The GohUn Bough, t. pp 91, 
92, 93 )! itod does stone-throwing {ii. i. p 264). Moreover battles, 
more or less serious, between peasants have been a recognised mode of 
promoting the growth of the com in modem Europe and apparently 
elsewhere. For European examples, see Mannhardt, Boumhu/tus, pp. 
$48-532. In Acobamba (Peru) the traveller Tschudi saw two parties 
of the villagers fighting with each other in order that the women might 
catch the flowing blood and sprinkle it on the fields (Itastian, Der 
Afensch in der Geschiehte, 3. p 73), In Tonga, when the yams were 
ripening, various ceremonies were performed to ensure good weather 
and a fine crop; an essential part of these ceremonies was a battle 
between the islanders, one half of the island against the other half 
The fight was obstinately maintained and lasted for hours. See Mariner, 
Tonga Islands^ 2. p 207. At the harvest festival of some of the Indian 
tribes in the south-east of the United States the warriors used to point 
and adorn themselves in their most terrific array and fight a mock battle 
in very* exact order (J. Adair, History of the American Indians, p. no). 
Amongst the Madi tribe of Central Afinca the harvest festival is regularly 
followed by a fight conducted according to certain fixed rules (R. W. 
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Fclkin, ‘ Notes on the Madi or Moru tribe of Ctnitral Africa,’ Proettdingt 
of Hit Royal Socuty of Edinburgh, 12 (1882-1884), P- 339 )- Amongst 
the Khonds of Orissa, who sacrificed human beings and buried their 
flesh in the fields to fertilise them, a wild battle was fought writh stones 
and mud just before the flesh tras buried in the ground (S. C. Mac- 
pherson. Memorials of Service in India, p. 129). A sham-fight, enacted 
before the chiefs bouse, is part of the ceremonies performed in connexion 
with the rice-culture in Minahassa, Northern Celebes (N. Craafland, 
Dt Minahassa, t. p. 56). In digit an elaborate sham-fight marked 
the time for pruning the vines and the first budding of the apricot trees. 
The Rajah was besieged in bis castle, and the Vtzier led the stonning 
pany. If the castle was captured, the Rajah had to pay a ransom ; 
but if the Viiier’s party were defeated, every man had to make a present 
to the Rajah. Sw Biddulph, Tribes of the Hindoo Koosk, p. loi. In 
the southern provinces of China, in the first month of each year, “ the 
pea$.ants of neighbouring villages meet in the open plains, form sides, 
and attack each other with stones. These encounters are sometimes 
very serious affairs. . . . Like most Chinese customs, these conflicts 
have their origin in a superstitious belief (Cray, China, l. p. 256 sqi) 
The writer does not define the superstition, but probably it related to the 
fertilisation of the fields. 

How the raillery and abuse (not to say the sticks and stones) dis¬ 
charged upon such occasioru were supposed to promote the fertility of 
the ground it is not easy to see. But at least it can be shown that such 
a cause has in fact been believed to produce such an effect. See above, 
vol. 2. p. 492. 

To return to Uamia and Auxesia, the place Oea at which their 
images were to be seen has been identified by Leake and Bursian with 
the ruined town of ralaea-Chora, situated among the mountains about 
an hour from the coast. It was to this place that the people of Aegina 
withdrew, for fear of pirates, during the Turkish dominion. There are 
no ancient remains here, but the distance from the town of Aegina 
agrees exactly (according to Bursian) with the distance given by Hero- 
dotus, namely 20 Creek furlongs. Leake, however, gives the distance as 
30 furlongs. See Bursian, Gtogr. 2. p. 83 sq. ; Leake, Morea, 2. p. 
439 tq- ; id., Pelofonnesiaca, p. 275 sqq. Cp. Fiedler, Reiu, l. p. 273 ; 
Vischer, Erinnerungen, p. 513. 

The resemblance of Damia and Auxesia to the com-spirit of Germany, 
etc., did not escape W. Mannhardt, though he did not draw out the 
parallel {Die k'omdiimonen, p. 35). Cp. S. Wde, De sacris Troeseni. 
orum, Hermiomnsium, Epidauriorum, p. 61 sqq. ; Weicker, Criechische 
Colterlekre, 3. p. 130 sqq. 

By far the most remarkable monument of antiquity in Aegina is one 
which Pausanias has omitted to mention. This is the temple of Athena, 
called till lately the temple of Panhellenian Zeus. It was probably in 
this temple that the Aeginetans dedicated the prows of the Samian ships 
which they had captured in a sea-fight fought about 520 B.C. (Hero¬ 
dotus, iii. 59). The reasons for assigning the temple to Athena are: 
(1) Athena was the central figure of the sculptures in both the eastern 
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and western gables; (2) at Bilikada, in the church of Sl Athanasius, 
situated about a quarter of an hour to the west <rf the temple, there is a 
large marble slab bearing the inscription : 

H 0 P 02 

TEMEXOS 

AOEXAIA^ 

that is ‘The limit of the precinct of Athena.’ See Wordsworth, Athens 
and Attica,* p. 227 sq. This stone no doubt once marked the sacred 
enclosure of the neighbouring temple. In 1888 another stone bearing 
exactly the same inscription was found in digging up a field in the 
district atlXtA Asomaton, beside the road leading to the temple of 
Athena (AxArfoi- dp^awAnyutdr, 1888, p. 36; C. /. A. iv. Na 528 a, 
P- »S 7 X 

The temple stands on the top of a hill towards the north-east comer 
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of the island, commanding superb views over the sea and the coasts 
of Attica and Peloponncse. It is distant about two and a half hours 
from the town of Aegina. Travellers from Athens who wish to visit the l 

temple commonly land in the fine rocky bay of Nagia Afarina on the I 

eastern side of the island. A steep declivity, sparsely wooded with pine- j 

trees, leads up from the shore of the bay to the temple. 1 shall always 
remember how on a lovely day in spring »-e landed here and lay under , 

the pine-trees, looking down on the intensely blue but crystalline waters 
of the bay. The air was foil of the hagrance of the pines, the yellow 
broom was in flower at our feet, and visible across the sea was the coast 1 

of Attica. It was a scene such as Theocritus might have immortalised. 1 

The platform upon which the temple stands is partly formed of the 
solid rock, partly built up of large polygonal stones. It is about 230 
feet long by 130 feet wide, and was paved with large square slabs in two 
courses. The length of the temple itself upon the stylobate or upper J 
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Step, is 94 feet, the breadth 45 feet. The temple was a Doric peripteral, 
with «x colunms at the ends and twelve at the sides, or thirty-two 
columns in all Of these only twenty are now standing, mainly those 
of the east fagade and the adjacent parts of the sides. They all retain 
their entablature. The height of the columns is 17 ft. a in. Their 
diameter at the base is 3 ft. 3 in.; at the top it is 2 ft. 3 in. Some of 
the columns are monoliths, but most of them consist of several drums. 
The temple has a pronaos (forc.temple) and an opistkodomoi or potHctim 
(back-chamber), as well as a alia or central chamber. The pronaos 
and opistkodomos were both distyle in antis, have each tvro colinnns 
in ftont between antat; the diameter of these columns is 3 ft. 2 in. 
Two columns of the fore-temple are still standing with their entablature. 
The tella haH a door at either end opening into the fore-temple and 
back<hamber. Inside the ctlla there was a row of five columns on 
each side. These columns were 2 ft. 4 in. in diameter. The temple 
is built of yellowish limestone coated with stucca The roof and 
sculptures arc of Parian marble. The pavement of the fore-temple and 
alia was covered with a very hard and polished stucco, of a deep 
crimson colour; portions of it are still preserved. 

There arc some foundations of an ancient building, perhaps a portal 
(propylaeum), as you approach the temple from the soutb-easL At the 
north-east angle there is a cave, partly artificiaL 

Leake was of opinion that the temple is the oldest Doric temple in 
Greece, except the one at Corinth. Cockerell, the chief authority on 
the subject, agreed with Leake in thinking that it cannot have been 
built much later than 600 B.C He says (p. 24): “ The marks of a very 
ancient order are observable throughout in the large proportion of the 
entablature, the short column of twenty flutings, much diminished 
[toward the top], the salient cap[ital] and the three sinkings of the 
hypotrachelium, and the large size and prominence of the upper mould¬ 
ing of the cornice and the cymatium. The xpiprit is composed of three 
lofty steps, of which the middle one is the least, as is the case in most 
of the examples." 

See Amtifnities ^tenia, published by the Society of Dilettanti, Part the Second 
(Loodoo, 1797), pp. ifi-t9, with plates ii..TU.; C R. Cockerel], The Ttmfla »f 
Jupiter Pankellentus at Aegitta and ef Apolle Epitnrins at Bassae mar Phigaltia 
(Lendon, i860); Ch. CainleT, ' lie d'EghtCt Temple de jn[ 4 t« Panbell&ien,’ 
Resme arxhltUgi^pee, 11 (1854), pp. 193-204, 343-361, 423.440; Chandler, Tmctls 
in Greta, p. t2; Dodwell, Tenr, 1. p. 5^ zyy.; Annati dttP Institute, I 
(1S29), pp. 209-211 ; Leake, Merta, 2. p 441 w., 3. p. 271 ryv.j id., Ptlepeu- 
msiata, p 270 ; Fiedler, Rtise, 1. p 277 j Wordtworth, Athens and Attiea,* 

p. 226 ryp: Vijcher, Erinntmngtn, p 511 r^y.; Banian, Gettgr, 2. p S4; 
vVeIcker, Tagtinrh, 1. p 341 ryy. t Baedeko,' p 141 ry. 

Most of the sculptures which formerly adorned the gables were 
discovered among the ruins of the temple m 1811 by a party of English 
and German scholars and architects. In 1812 the sculptures were 
bought by the Crown Prince of Bavaria (afterwards Ludwig 1 .) and are 
now in the Sculpture Gallery at Munich. Some partial restorations 
were skilfully made by Tborwaldsen. Ten figures from the west gable 
arc preserved, and five from the easL There are also two much smaller 
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figures which stood on the roof above the gable {atroteria), and a number 
of fra^ents of the missing figures. The groups in the two gables cor¬ 
responded very closely to each other. Each represented a combat of spear¬ 
men and archers about a fallen warrior. This fiillen man lay in the centre 
of the gable, while above him stood Athena, armed with helmet, shield, 
and spear. In the east gable a kneeling archer wears a head-dress in 
the form of a lion’s skin. From this it has been inferred that the archer 
is Hercules, and that the scene in this gable represents the war waged 
on Laomedon King of Troy by Hercules assisted by Telamon, the father 
of Ajax. The fallen man is supposed to be Hercules's companion 
Oicles, who was slain by Laomedon in the war (Apollodorus, iL 6. 4; 
Diodorus, iv. jj). The sculptures in the western gable probably repre¬ 
sent the combat of the Creelu and Trojans over the body of Achilles ; 
the archer on the spMtator’s right with the high Asiatic helmet and the 
efTeminate features is Paris, who shot the fatal arrow; the Creek who 
with uplifted spear protects the faUen Achilles is Ajax, who rescued his 
body (see Qiuntus Smyrnacus, iii. a 17 iqg.) Another, but less probable, 
explanation is that the fight represented is the one over the body of 
Patroclus in which Ajax distinguished himself (Homer, Iliad, xviL) 
Thus the sculptures were intended to glorify Aegina’s famous heroes. 
Telamon and Ajax. An appropriate time for the erection of these 
sculptures would be immediately after the great Persian war. For 
before the battle of Salamis the Greeks specially invoked the help of 
Telamon and Ajax, and sent a ship to Aegina to fetch the hero Aeacus 
and^ his descendants (Herodotus, viiL 64); and in the battle the 
Aegmetans were thought to have distinguished themselves above all 
the rest of the Greeks (Herodotus, viit. 93). After much discussion 
archaeologists seem to be now pretty well agreed that on technical 
grounds of style the sculptures may most fitly be referred to this period. 
They were therefore probably executed soon after 480 B.c, and not 
later ^an 456 B.C., when Aegina was conquered by Athens. Their 
style is on the whole hard, stiff, and wanting in id^ism. But the 
sculptures of the eastern gable are much superior to those of the western 
gable. It is supposed that they were executed by a younger and more 
skilful sculptor who may have worked either simultaneously with, or at 
any rate very shortly after, the sculptor who wrought the figures in the 
western gable. The arrangement of the figures in the gables and the 
restoration of the missing figures have been much discussed, but cannot 
be treated of here. 

See, in addition to Cockerell's work cited above, Multer-Wieseler, DtnJkmiiUr, 

I. plates vL viL viii. viH. b; Welcker, AlU i. pp. 30.66; Brunn, 

• Ueber das Alter der aeginetiseben Bildwerke,' in Sinumgi6triclUt of Hic Bavarian 
Academy (Munich), Phifosoph. philolog. Class, 1867, t. mi. 405-428 ; id., ‘ Ueber 
w Comnoaition der aegioetuchra tiiehelgnmpen,’ ii. 1S68, 2. pp. 448-464; id., 
Btuhrainmg lUr pn. 66-95 ! Pracbov, • La composition dcs groopes 

A ■^""‘di adf Ind. Ji Corriif. .inked. 45 (1S73), pp. I40- 

/ r Composition der a^inctiichen Gielielgruppcn,’ Aniuu- 

•JegiMhe Zeitung, 1876, p. 200 ry. : K. Loi^, * Die Compoiitiaa der Aegineteo,’ 
m aenekte iibtr die VtrkatuiluHgtn of the Saxon Academy (LetpdgX l*hilotog. 
hutor. Class, 31 (1878I, pp. 1-94; FUckeisea'i Jakrbucker f tUu. Fkitd. 25 
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pp, &2-96. 

30 . 6. Athena and Poeeidon had a dispute for the possession of 
the etc. This legend, coupled a-ith the feict that Athena aas 

worshipped on the acropolis of Troeicn under the title of Poiias (i’aus. 
ii. 32. 5 compared with the present passage), proves a close similarity 
bMween the religion and mythology of Trocien and Athens. See 
S. Wide, D* satris Troaeniorum, HermioiuMsittm, Epuiaurionim, p. 16. 

30 . 6. their ancient coins hare for device a trident and a 


face of Athena. Some of these coins 
are in existence; the head erf' Athena 
is on the obverse, the trident on the 
reverse (Fig. 45). The idcntificaticm 
of the head as that of Athena has, 
however, been doubted, as the type is 
unusuaL The fiice is bold and strong 
and wears no helmeL See Imhoof- 



no. 45.—coi» or xvonxji. 


Dlumer and Gardner, .\’um. Comm, tm Patu. p. 47, pL Mi. 
The trident on the coins of Troexen is mentioned also by Plutarch 
{Thtseui, 6). 

30 . 7. the Phoebaean lagoon. Leake (.l/rwo, 1. p. 449) identifies 
this with the lagoon at the head of the bay of Methana. Sec note on 
ii. 31. la 

30 . 8. Troezen and Pittheos. They were the sons of Pelops and 
came to Troezen from Pisa in the land of Elis (Strabo, viiL p. 374). 

30 . 9. Anaphlystus and Sphettns. The site of the Attic township 
of Anaphlystus (Herodotus, iv. 99 ; Xenophon, Do vectig. iv. 43 ; Strabo, 
ix. p. 398) is occupied by the modem Ammyso, a village situated on the 
spacious and sheltered toy of Si. Nicholas, about six miles north-west 
of Cape Sunium. There ate some ancient remains at the place, including 
some pieces of ancient walls and of moles running out into the bay. 
See Dodwell, Tour, 1. p. 546 sq .; Leake, Athens, 2. p. $9 sq .; Milch- 
holer, Karten von Aitika, Erldutemder Text, Heft iiL-vi. p. ai. The 
township of Sphettus lay to the east of Mt Hymettus, but its exact site 
is disputed. Prof. A Milchhfifer would place it west of the modem 
village of Koropi. See Leake, Athens, a. p. 24 tqq .; L. Ross, Die 
Demen von Attika, p. 96; Bursian, Ceogr. i. p. 346x7.; P. Kastro- 
menos. Die Demen von Attika, p. 99 sq ,; A Milchhafer, in Berliner 
philolog. IVochenschri/t, 12 (1892), pp. 2 sqq., 29 sq,, 34 sqq,’, id., 
‘ Untersuchungen uber die Demenordnung d« Kleisthencs,' Abhassd- 
lungen of the Prussian Academy, Berlin, for 1S92, p. 25 ry. 
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30. la StheneloB. S«e ii. i 8 . 5 . 

31 , I. Troezen. The plain of Troeien lies between the sea and a 
range of rough and rocky hills, wooded with dark evergreens and 
stunted trees, which shut it in on the west and south. The northern 

of the plain is marshy in places, and the marshes breed fc%xr among 
the sallow inhabitants of D<tmala, the wretched hamlet which nestles 
aniong trees at the foot of the hills in the imnost comer of the plain 
dose to the ruins of Trwren. Stretches of pasture-land, howrner, and 
of nneya^ alternate with the swamps ; and eastward, toward the iOanH 
of Calauna (/’wr), the pWn is well watered, culti\-ated like a garden, 
mid verdant with vnnes, olives, lemon-groves, and hg-trees. Seen from 
the water of the beautiful almost landlocked bay the green of this rich 
yegeution, with the tall dark c>’presses towering conspicuously over all, 
IS rrfreshing to eyes accustomed to the arid plains and hills of Greece. 
At Damala groves of oranges and lemons yield the villagers a consider¬ 
able return. On higher ground, to the north-west of the village, are the 
rums of Troeren. The glorious prospect over plain and mounuin and 
sea IS uiichanged ; but of the city itself, which, if wc may trust Fausanias, 
Its people regarded with such fond patriotic pride, nothing is left but 
tome insignificant ruins overgrown with weeds and dispersed amid a 
w crneu of bushes. An isolated craggy mounuin, rising steeply on 
the farther side of a deep ravine, was the ancient acropolis. The 
ucent IS toilsome, especially if it be made at noon on an airless summer 
^y ynth the sun blaring pitilessly from a cloudless sky, the rocks so 
hot that you cannot touch them without pain, the loose stones slipping 
at every step, the dry withered shrubs and herbage crackling under 
f«»t Md blinding you with clouds of dust and down. The wonderful 
view from the summit, however, makes amends for the labour of the 
ascent, ranging as it does across the green fertile plain at our feet and 
away beyond a bewildering mare of islands, capes and bays to Stmium 
on the north-east and the snowy peak of Parnassus on the north¬ 
west 

Another picturesque bit of scenery, of a different kind, may be seen 
by following up the ravine to the point where, at a prodigious height 
overbad, it is spanned by an arch of grey stone, festooned with creepers 
^d fringed with stalactites, which the peasants call the Devil's Bridge. 

It carries a mediaevnl aqueduct across the narrow but profound alms. 
Through this romantic ravine the old path used to lead over the 
mountains to Hennion. 

We now retrace our steps to the ruins of Troeien in older to look at 
them m more detail Dispersed amongst them are many dilapidated 
Churches, some of which probably occupy the sites of ancient temples. 
BMide the hank of the stream there is a tableland of some extent on 
which stand the ruins of the deserted Bishop’s Palace {Pa/aM-£/Usf<^t, 

M It IS ^cd). It IS a great rambling building with countless doors and 
^ynnthine arches, and the villagers have many stories to tell of it. 

K 1!” '* sev eral churches built entirely of ancient materials, among 

wmch m^ be seen jneces of fluted Doric columns and other fragments of 
wmte marble adorned with sculptured foliage in the style of the Erech- 
voL m 
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tbcum. A few yards to the south of the deserted palace former travellers 
saw the lower walls of a temple finely built of ashlar masonry. A 
hollow to the east of the palace has been generally taken to be the 
semi-circular end of the stadium in which Hippolytus is said to have 
exercised himself in his manly sports, while the love-sick Phaedra 
watched him stealthily from her bower hard by (Paus. iL 32. 3). 
Others think that this hollow marks the site of the ^catre, not of the 
stadium. To the south-east of the palace some excavations, nwde in 
1890 by Mr. Legrand for the French School of Archaeology, laid bare 
the foundations of a small edifice built of tufa, and measuring 13 metres 
(42 feet 8 inches) in length by 6 metres (19 feet 8 inches) in breadth. 
Beside this building the rock is artificially levelled. A few paces from 
it Mr. Legrand excavated a rectangular structure built of rough stones, 
perhaps an altar. 

To the south-east of this structure, on a platform supported by 
horizontal courses of masonry, Mr. Legrand excavated a large building of 
horse-shoe shajx:, measuring about too feet long by 35 feet wide. It 
opens to the north and encloses a court, in which there seems to have 
been a colonnade. The main part of the building comprises a large 
central hall and two side halb in the wings, with a pavement of coarse 
mosaic, marble benches, and, flush with the ground, certain marble 
borders of which the object is uncertain. The walls, built of well cut 
blocks of stone, arc standing to an average height of about 3 feet. 
From inscriptions found on the spot it would seem that the edifice is a 
gymnasium or a bathing establishment. To the south of this building, 
but on the same platform, and at the foot of the nrountaitt, Mr. Legrand 
discovered the foundations of a temple 67 feet long by 33 feet broad, 
built of common stone. 

Between the deserted pabcc and the village of Damata, at about 
four minutes distance from the former, Cell saw on the left “three 
columns, bearing a strong resemblance both in form and colour to 
columns of black basalt Many of these arc found among the ruins of 
Ttoexen. They have been w^ cut, into eight fiat fitces, diminishing 
upwrards, so that being 7 feet t inch in circumference they measure only 
6 feet 9 at 3 feet from the base. The faces were at the base 
about 11 inches, and at the top of the stone only 9I inches. The holes 
into which brazen or wooden cubes were inserted for the purpose of 
uniting the different blocks are 7^ inches square." Cell conjectured 
that these remarkable columns, so different from the ordinary t)^^ of 
Greek columns, may have belonged to the sanctuary of Thearian Apollo, 
which Pausanias (iL 31. 6) declared to be the oldest sanctuary that he 
knew. 

About three-quarters of a mile to the east of the Bishop’s Palzure is 
a square tower which is standing to a cottsiderable height; a part of the 
south-east wall of the dty abuts upon this tower. 

In the ruined church of Hagia Sotira or Hagia Metamorphosis, near 
the vilLigc, Mr. Legrand found a statue of Hermes with a ram ; it is of 
late date but very feir style {^Bulletin dt Corr, HelUniqut, 16 (1892), 
pp. 165-174). And in the church of Hagia Sotira a stone, serving as 
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an altar, bears an inscription which shows that it belonged to the base 
of a statue of Aratus erected by the people of Troeien (BuU. dt Corr. 
Hillfn. 1889, p. 193). 

In 18S9 some excavations were made at Troezcn for the (Ireek 
government by Mr. Staes, He found a prehistoric pit-gra>'e containing 
a body (its head turned to the east), two large vases of the Mycenaean 
styl^ and a golden fillet adorned with what may be alphabetic characters 
or hieroglyphics. Sixteen Roman tombs were discovered in the course 
of the same excavations. Sec AfArtov dp^aioAoyixdv, 1889, p. 163 sqq. 

I^tly, on the acropolis (sec above, p. 373) there are remains of a 
ciicvit-w^l flanked with towers, in which Roman or Byzantine bricks are 
mixed with old Greek masonry. 


.. ^ Grfttt, p. an *w.; DodweU, 7>«tr. 

a. p. a67 smq.\ Gell, /timnwyt »f Crutt, p. 118 ryy.; Lexke. Iten*, a. p.x4aw.; 
febUye, p 56; I-itdler, Rtiu, i. p. 2S4 L. Ro«*. 

^ *• P- 431 ryy.: ilursiiui, Gftr. 2. p. 87 

*• P" • I’n'lipps^ Ptitfvmius, 4^49. For the inaimp- 

UoM of Troezra see E. Wand. • Insaiption. de Yrftine.' SalliHn dt CtJk 
17(1893 , pp. 84121. 


Troezen was distant 15 Creek furlongs from the sea (Strabo, viiL 
p. 373 )- The name of its harbour was I'ogon (‘the Beard'); the 
assembled in it before the battle of Salamis (Herodotus, vtii. 
43 : Strabo, /.c.) The port is distant about a mile and a half from the 
present village of Damata; it is now shallow, obstruaed with sand, and 
accessible only to small boats (DodweU, Tour, 2. p. 268). 

31 . I. the market-place. Bursian (Ctogr. 2. p. 88 sq.) thought 
that this may have lain at the place called Episkopi, or in a depression to 
the cMt of it (his language is not quite clear). There are some ancient 
lemains there. See above, p. 273 sq. Mr. E. Legrand thinks that 
the market-place was near the chapel of Hagia Sotira ; in this chapel he 
found the inscribed base of a statue of a clerk of the market (.agoranomos\ 
See BuU. dt Corr. HtUdu. 17 (1893), p. 97 sq. 

31 . 1. SaTioor Artemia. Two inscriptions containing dedications 
to Anemis have been found at Troezen, one in the mined chapel of St. 
George, the other in a ruined chapel to the west of Episkopi, above the 
chapel (also ruined) of the Apostles (Bull, dt Corr. IltlUn. 17 (1893). 
P- 93 )- 

31 . 2. the hound of heU. Cerberos. In Hindoo m>thology 
“ » ama, the regent of hell, has two dogs according to the Punimts, one 
of them named Cerbura and SAIUI.A, or varitdj- the other, SvAma, or 
i/ack ; the fiist of whom is also called Triliras, or with Ikrte ktads, and 
has the additional epithets of Calmdsha, Chitra, and Cirmira, all si^ify- 
m^tained or spotud. In Pliny (vi. 6. § 18) the woids Cimmtrium and 
CtrktrioH seem used as syaon>-mous; but, however that may be, llie 
Cerdura of the Hindus is indubitably the Cerberus of the Greeks” 
^r. Wilford ' On Egypt,' etc. in Asiatkk Rtsearckts, 3. p. 408 sq.) 
This identification of Cerberus with the Sanscrit Ctrkum or sart-ara is 
approved by Prof. Max Muller (Essays, t. p. 493) and by Mr. Zimmer 
(AltimUschts Libtn, pp. 419, 421). On Cerberus cp. Pans, il 35. 10, 
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in. 25. 6. The subject of Hercules dragging up Cerbenu from the 
under world is depicted on about foiT>' extant Greek vases. See Furt- 
wangler, in Roscher’s Lexicon, 1. p. 2205 ; P. Hartwig, ‘ Die Heraufho- 
lung des Kerberos auf rotfigurigen Schalen,' A. arch. Instituis, 

« (1893), PP- • 57-173. ^ . 

3 L 2. Semele. See ii. 37. 5. Mr. Kretschmer proposes to denve 
the name Semele from a Phrygian root temet, which occurs on Phry^gian 
tombstones in curses directed against any who should \iolate the tombs. 
This word Mr. Kretschmer interprets as meaning * earth.' So Semele 
would be the earth-goddess. Dionysus in Greek mylhology is closely 
associated with Thrace, and the result of recent philological enquiries is 
to show a dose connexion between the Thracian and Phrygian tongues, 
which are found to be both Aryan. Again Mr. Kretschmer agrees with 
the andents in deriving the first part of the ivune Dionysus from the 
same root as Zeus (ZciV, Aros, etc); and the second part {-nystu) 
he thinks equivalent to -nympkm (connected w-ith nymph, etc); so 
that the whole name Dionysus would mean ‘the son of Zeus' — 
Dioscurus (AuStreoi-pof). See his essay ‘Semele und Dionysos,' in 
Atu dcr Anomia (Berlin, 1890), pp. 17*29. 

31 . 3. Ardaltu - AxcUilides. Cp. Plutarch, Sepum sap. 

conr.w. 4 ; Stephanus Bya. s.v. 'Ap6oAii«s. 

31 . 4. the stone on which nine men of Troezen once pnrilled 
Orestes etc See below, § 8 note. 

31 . 6. The sanctuary of Thearian Apollo. See abov-e, p. 274. 
In the foundations of the church of St. George at Troezen there was 
found an inscription in honour of a certain Echilans of Plataca, who had 
come to Troezen and contributed to “the salvation of the country;" 
the inscription contains a provision that the decree in his honour 
shall be engraved on a slab of stone and set up in the sanctuary of 
Thearian Apollo {Bull, de Corr. HelUn. 17 (1893), p. 102 sq. ; cp. the 
fragmentary inscription lb., p. 1 to). In Aegina the Pythian Afiollo 
had a Thearium (Pindar, Nem. iii, 122), which would seem to have 
been a hall or dwelling-house in which the envoys {Iheiroi) sent by 
foreign slates to attend the festival were lodged and entertained (see 
the Scholia on the passage of Pindar). 

31 . 6. The temple of Athena at Phocaeo. See vii. 5. 4. On 
the occupation of Phocaea by the Persians, see Herodotus, L 164. 

31 . 6. The wooden images of the Diosenri ore also by Hermon. 

On a coin of Troezen, of the reign of Commodus, 
archaic figures of the Dioscuri are represented, 
facing the spectator, with an altar between them 
(Fig. 46). They stand naked, with long hair, both 
arms extended before them. The type is most 
probably copied from the wooden statues described by 
Pausanias. It is v-aluable as furnishing evidence of 
the style and dale of the artist Hermon of Troezen. 
See Imhoof-Blumer and Gardner, Num. Comm, on 
Pans. p. 48, with pL M. viL 

31 . 8. the booth of Orestes. On the purification of Orestes at 
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Troczen, see also J 4 of this chapter. According to others, Orestes was 
purified at the Three Rivers in Thrace (Lampridius, Heliogatalus, 7), or 
at .Ml Amanutn or Melantium in Cilicia (Stephanas Byi. r.p. ’Aftavov ; 
Tzcues, ScAa/. oh Lytophr. 1374), or at Comana in Cappadocia 
(Strabo, xii. p. 535)- There must have been another legend that he 
was purified by Apollo at Delphi, for on vases Orestes is not unfirequently 
represented sitting, sword in hand, at the oittphaics^ with the avenging 
Furies gathered round him (see Stephani in CompU-Remdu (Sl Peters- 
burg) 1863, p. 358 sqq .); and on at least three vases the actual process 
of purification is depicted. These representations are valuable as 
throwing light on the rites observed on such occasions. 

(i) On an Apulian vase Orestes is depicted sitting in a pensive 
attitude, with his back to the ompAaJaj j in his right hand he 
holds the fatal sword unsheathed; his cloak is wound about his 
left arm. Apollo stands behind him, holding in his right hand 
a little pig just above Orestes’s head, and grasping in his left 
hand a long bough of laurel. See MonumtnH InediH, 1847, 
pi. 48;^ Arckatologiitht Zftiung, i860, pi. cxxxviiL ; Baumeister’s 
Denkmaler, p. 1117. Similarly on an ancient Greek cameo Melampus 
is represented purifj-ing the daughters of Proctus (sec Paus. viiL 
18. 7 etc) ; he stands holding a little pig over the head of one of them, 
while in his left hand he grasps a branch (of laurel T) See GasttU 
arctUologiqtu, 1879. pL 19, with the remarks of De Wue, p. 137 sqq .; 
Baumeistcr’s Denkm^er^ fig, 988. It would seem that in these scenes 
Apollo and Melampus arc in the act of sprinkling the pig’s blood upon 
the persons who need purification. For we know that one mode of 
purification was to wash the hands of the guilty person in the blood of a 
sucking pig (Apollonius Rhodius, iv. 704-707, with the ScholiasPs note 
on V. 704; Aeschylus, Eumenidfs, 383, 449 ■»?.! Eustathius, on 
Homer, Ihuiiy xix. 351). At Athens there were certain women called 
eitcAyirisinae whose business it was to purify polluted persons by 
pouring over them the blood of a sacrificial victim (Suidas, s.v. ly\v- 
Tpurrpiai). There is a vase-painting in which these women are perhaps 
represented at their work. A man, naked except for a fillet round his 
he;^ is crouching with his right foot (unshod) planted upon something 
which is stretched on the groimd. His left foot is in advance and rests 
on the t^nd, being shod in what seems to be a very rough booL 
Behind him are three young women, two of them with toiches ; the third 
holds a vessel of a curious shape ovetr the man’s head. To the right a 
woman faces the man, holding up her hands; still farther to the right 
another woman holds a bcwvl or saucer towards him. Between these 
two w^men » a round-bellied pot on a stand. To the extreme right of 
the picture is a Ull jar {Aydria) restmg upon a stand shaped like a 
sand-glass. See GaietU arcA/o/ogiqut, 1884, plates 44, 45, 46. The 
scene has been recognised by De Witte and Fr. Lenormant (/i. p. 353 
sq^ u one of purification ; and Lenormant has identified the object on 
^ich the man's left foot resu as the AAt (* fleece of Zeus'). 

This was the skin of the victim sacrified to Zeus; it was stretched on the 
ground, and persons who were being purified stood with their left foot 
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on it. See Hesychius and Suidas, i.v. Aibs : Polcmo, ed. 

Preller, pp. 140-142; Lobeck, Aglaopkamus^ p. 183 sgq.-, V/. 
KobertMD Smith, Religion of the Semites,* p. 474. It is to be noticed, 
however, that the man in the scene referred to has his right foot on the 
object (whate\xr it is); whereas Hesychius sutes that it was the left 
foot which was kept on the skin. May not the rough boot which the 
roan weaH on his left foot be made out of the sacred skin ? Shoes 
made out of the skin of sacrificial victims were sometimes almost the 
only ones which the worshippers were allowed to wear. See the 
inscription about the Andanian m>-sterics in DittenbergePs Sylloge 
Inscript. Craec. No. 388 line 23 sg.\ Servius on Virgil, Aen. iv. 518 ; 
Festus, ed. Miiller, p. t6i a ; Robertson Smith, Religion of the Semites,* 
p. 438. The custom of blood-sprinkling as a mode of purification is 
common. See Leviticus, xiv. Ainong the hill tribes of India near Raja- 
mahall, if two men quarrel and blood be shed, the one who cut the other 
is fined a hog or a fowl, the blood of which is sprinkled over the wounded 
man “ to purify him, and to prevent his being possessed by a deviL** 
Among the same tribes, if a woman in her courses touches a man, even 
with her garment, he is defiled. The woman “ is fined a fowl, which 
is sacrificed, and the blood is sprinkled on the man to purify him." 
See Asiatick Researches, 4. pp. 78, 79 {8vo ed.) On the use of the 
pig in antiquity for purposes of purification, see the note on v. 
16. 8. 

(2) In another v'ase-painting, the subject of which is the purification 
of Orestes, the matricide is leaning against the omphalos in much the 
same altitude as on the Apulian vase. Apollo stands behind him, 
holding a saucer or bowl in his left hand, while his right hand grasps a 
pair of shears with which he is about to cut off a lock of Orestes's hair. 
On his left arm the god supports a long branch of laurel See Annali 
deir Institute), 1847, pi. x.; Arckaeologische Zeitung, i860, pL cxxxvii. 
(Boetticher, in Archaeol. Zeit. i860, p. 63 interprets the object which 
Apollo holds in his right hand as a bunch of laurel leaves; but 
Stephani, in Compte-RenJu {^\. Petersburg) for 1863, p. 271 sq., has 
no doubt that the object is a pair of shears; he says ancient scissors of 
the same shape are to be seen in .timost all archaeological museums.) 
This scene represents the cropping of Orestes's hair as a mode of 
purification. See viii. 34. 3 note. 

(3) On another vase Orestes is depicted in much the same attitude 
as before, except that the omphalos does not appear. Beside him 
stands Apollo with a bowl in his left haird, while in his right he holds 
a branch of laurel over Orestes's head, sprinkling him with the liquid 
contained in the bowl See Compte-Renciu (St Petersburg), 1863, p. 
313, with Stephani's remarks, p. 371. 

Thus in all three represenutions of the purification a laurel branch 
figures as a necessary adjunct It must have been one of the objects 
traditionally said to have been used in the purification of Orestes at 
Troeicn. for when these objects were buried in the ground a laurel 
sprang from them, as Pausanias here informs us. The laurel was 
regularly used by the Greeks for sprinkling holy water at lustrations. 
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See Boetticber, Dtr Baumkultus dfr HtlUntn, pp, 369-373 (on p. 370, 
instead of Clemens Alex. Stnm. 8, § 49, read Oem, Alex. Strom, v. 
*• § 49); »‘f-. Ttktonik tier ffellenen,^ 7. p. 481 sff. After the 
(xreinony of purification was over, the things which had been used to 
cleanse away the impurity were commonly thrown into the sea or 
deposited where three roads met See Hermann, GolUstiUnstlukt 
Alterthiimer} 23. 15; and on purification in general see the whole of 
Hermarm's 33rd section, with the notes ; Lomeier, De veterum gentilium 
lusirMionibus ; P. Stengel, Grietk. KultusMlertiimfr, g 83 sgg. 

3 L 9. Hippocxene (the Horse's FotmtX See above, p. 32 sg. 

31 . 9. Bellerophon —— Aethra. Prot S. Wide has conjectured 
that the Tmezenian story of Bellerophon and Aethra was merely a 
reduplication, under other names, of the story of Hippolytus and 
Phaedra, which again he considers to have been in origin sul»tantially 
identical with the myth of Venus and Adonis. See S. Wide, Dt stuns 
TroestHt'orum, Hernuosunsium, Epidauriorum, pp. 86-89. 

31 . 10. the Golden Stream. “On the western side of the rock, 
which seems to have been a dtadcl, a brook runs in a deep ravine. It 
is in all probability the brook Chrysoroas [the Golden Stream]. It now 
turns two mills" (Cell, Itinerary of Greece, p. tai). Fiedler {Rase, 1. 
p. 285 jy.)sa>’s: "In the ravme flows, the whole year througt^ a 
stream which may very well have been the occasion of founding Troeten. 
.Most of its water is diverted from the gully to some mills. . . . They 
say that but little water flows in it from the end of July till the first 
rain-falls at the end of September." Cp. Chandler, Travels in Greece, 
p. 217; Dodwell, Tour, 2. p. 267. The stream described by Fiedler 
appears to be the Potami or Krrmastos, the chief stream of the 
Trocienian plain. It issues from a deep romantic glen in the mountains 
near the village of Damula (see above, p. 273), and flows northward. 
But its waters, being prevented ftnm reaching the bay of Mcthana by 
the projecting spurs of the hills, form a lagoon near the Albanian 
village of Valaria. This lagoon is salt, for the waves of the sea wash 
over into it. Prof. Curtius identifies the Potami, not with the Golden 
Stream but with the Hyllicus (see iL 32. 7); he thinks that the Golden 
Stream was merely the chief of the brooks which feed the Poiami. This 
seems the more probable view, as Pausanias speaks of the Golden Stream 
merely as a water, while he distinctly calls the Hyllicus a river and 
mentions its source. See Curtius, Pelop. 2. pp. 431, 435. 

32 . I. Every maiden before mairiago ebears a lock of her h«ir 
for Hippolytus. This custom of the Trocienian maidens is mentioned 
by Euripides {Hippolytus, 1424 ^7.) and by Lucian {De dea Syria, 60). 
Lucian, speaking of Hicrapolis in Syria, says: “They observe another 
custom in which the people of Troexen, alone of all the Greeks, agree 
with them. The Troetenians made a law for the maidens and youths 
that they should not marry before they had shorn their hair in honour of 
Hippolytus ; and they observe the law. This custom is practised also 
in Hicrapolis. The youths offer their first beards, and the maidens 
have sacred tresses, which arc suffered to grow vrithout being shorn 
from their birth. When they come to the temple, they (the youths and 
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nuudcns) cut their hair, and deposit it in vessels of silver or gold. 
Then they hang up the \-essels on nails in the temple, wTite their names 
on them, and depart. This 1 did in my youth, and the lock of my hair 
and my name are still in the temple.” Here it will be noticed that 
according to Lucian the young men dL Trocren, as well as the young 
women, cut off their hair before marriage in honour of Hippolytus. 
The statement is not borne out by the words of Euripides and 
Pausanlas, though it is hardly inconsistent with them. Plutarch, m 
relating the life of Theseus (who was a luuive of Troeien), remarks 
that it was formerly the custom for lads to go to Delphi and offer 
the first clippings of their hair to Apollo (drd^x«^^‘ 

and that Theseus complied with the custom. See Plutarch, 
Tktseus, 5. Lucian is wrong in saying that none but the Troezenians 
observed the custom in question. For a similar custom was practised 
by girls at Megara in honour of Iphinoe, and by both girls and 
lads at Delos in honour of the Hype^rean maidens who were buried 
there. See Pausanias, i. 43. 4 note. Again, Satius says {TM. ii. 
353-356) that it was the custom at Argos for women to cut their hair at 
their first marriage as a sort of expiation. Indeed Pollux (iii 38) 
sutes generally that before marriage girls made an offering of their 
hair to Hera, Artemis, and the Fates. Cp. Hesychius, t.v. ydpwr 
Like customs have been observed by other peoples than the 
Greeks. In some of the Fiji islands a woman was shorn of all her hair 
at marriage; in others she lost otdy a long bunch of hair which, as a 
spinster, she had worn over her temples (Williams, Fiji ami ikt Fijiams, 
I. p. 171). In Cambodia girls wear their hair long, but cut it short at 
marriage (Wilken, Dot Haarop/er, p. n 6). The hair of a Zulu girl is 
completely shaved at marriage, except a small tuft (Wood, Natural 
History of Man, 1, pp. 44, 81). Among the Karague, another African 
tribe, girls allow their hair to grow till they many, when they shave it 
off either entirely or partially {ii. p. 447). In the kingdom of 
Mirtecapan (Central America) a lock of hair was cut both from the 
brideg^m's and the bride's head at marriage. In Ixcatlan when a 
man wished to marry he went to the priests, who took him to the temple 
and there, in presence of the idols, cut off some of his hair. They 
then showed the shorn locks to the people and cried, “This man 
wishes to wed." He had then to descend and take the first unmarried 
woman he met, in the belief that she was destined for him by the gods. 
See Bancroft, Natitu rases of tie Paci/u States, 2. p. 361. On the 
other hand, among the Nagamis of Assam, young girls shave their 
beads completely till they marry (Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, 1875, pt. i. p. 337). Inscriptions discovered in recent years at 
the sanctuary of Zeus Panamarus in Caria show that it was the custom 
for men (and women?) to dedicate their hair in that sanctuary. A 
stone slab in the form of a small box was set up in the temple or 
its preanct In the front or back of the slab was a cavity, which was 
sometimes closed with a small plate of marble fitting in a groove. In 
thw cavity the hair was deposited, and on a reaangular sinking was 
carved the name of the person who dedicated his hair and the name of 
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the priest (or occasiooally of the priestess) in charge. Sometimes one 
slab contained the hair of se\-eral persons. A considerable number of 
these slabs have been found. See G. Deschamps and G. Cousin, 
‘Inscriptions du temple de Zeus Panamaros,' Bulletin de Corresp. 
HellM. II (1887), p. 390. It may be conjectured that the persons 
who thus dedicated their hair were boys (and girls ?) at puberty. 
Messrs. Deschamps and Cousin do not say whether the names in the 
inscriptions are masculine or feminine ; but they publish one inscription, 
in which are the names of fire dedicators of hair, all masculine. 

32 . I. though they know hia grave they do not show it. 
Perhaps the grave of Hippol>tus was one of those graves on which the 
existence of the sutc was supposed 10 depend, and uhich were 
accordingly kept secret See voL 2, p. 366 ry. 

^ 32 . 2. a temple of Seafaring Apollo. The epithet translated * sea¬ 
faring ’ is embeUerios. More literally it means ‘ embarking on shipboard.' 
The Argonauts are said to have set up an altar to Apollo under a similar 
title {tmbixsios) at Pagasae in Thessaly (Apollonius Rhodius, L 402 sqq.) 
Cp. Preller, Crieck. MythologieP i. p. 258, note 3 ; S. Wide, De saertM 
Troesemomm, Hermionensium, EpiJauriomm, p. 23. 

32 . 2. Damia and Aozeeia. See note on ii. 30. 4. 

32 . 3. a etadiom. As to the vestiges of the stadium, see above, 
p. 274. Not far from the supposed site of the stadium Nlr. L^rand 
found an inscription containing part of a decree in honour of a certain 
Charmus, master of the gymnasium. Close to the spot where the 
inscription was found the French archaeologists exca\'ated some remains 
which they believe to have been those of the wrestling-school. In a 
wrall of Palaeo-Episkopi they found a large pedestal inscribed with a 
dedication by the persons who used the g)-mnasium (oi 

Bulletin de Corr, HelUnique, 17 (1893), pp. 95-97. These 
discoveries confirm the view t^t the hollow to the east of Potato- 
Episkopi marks the site <rf the stadium. For the gymnasium and 
wrestling-school would naturally be near the stadium. Another inscrip¬ 
tion, found at Damala, records a dedication by the persons who used the 
gymnasium (C. /. G. No. 1183). 

32 . 3. the myrtle with the pierced leavea. See L 22. a. The 
tree was probably a luius naturae, and its perforated leaves gave rise to 
the legend. We may compare the thornless rose-tree which is still 
shown at Assisi, and is said to have sprung fnom the thorns with which 
St Francis castigated himself. It has been suggested by Prod S. Wde 
that the original story of the love of Phaedra for Hippolytus may have 
been one of those myths of the lo\'e of a goddess for a mortal, of which 
the myth of Venus and Adonis is the best known example. He 
compares the association of Phaedra and the m>Ttle with the association 
of Smyrna or Myrrha (the mother of Adonis) and the m>’rTh-tree. See 
S. \V ide, De tacrit Troexeniorum, Hemuonensium, Epidauriorum, 
p. 86 sq. 

32 . 4. Xhe image of Aesculapius. From one of the Epidaurian 
insenptions we learn that there was a precinct of Aesculapius at Troeien 
in which sick people slept in order to receive revelations in dreams 
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ipx,aioXioyiKTi, l 88 s. P- *5 ■*?•» P' Cawidias, Fouifles 
iTEpidiutrt, I. p. 28; *«e above, p. 250). At Palate-Epuiopd oi 
Troeien the French archaeologists have found two inscriptions containing 
dedications to Aesculapius {Bull, dt Cerr. HtlUn. 17 (1893), p. 90). 

32 . 5. the acropolia. This is the steep mounuin to the west of 
the village of Damala. The summit is occupied by the shattered 
remains of a mediaeval castle, under which are some pieces of ancient 
Greek fortification. There is also a cistern and some fragments of Ionic 
architecture. The view from the summit is magnificent, indeed one of 
the finest panoramas in Greece (see above, p. 273). Towards the baw 
a spring issues from the rock vrhich Dodwrcll identified with the fountain 
of Hercules mentioned by P.msaniaa (§ 4). See Chandler, TravtU in 
Crttee, p. 216 rg.; Dodwell, Tour, 2. p. 271 ; Curtius, Ptlop. 2. pp. 
431 jp., 437 ; Bursian, Gtogr. 2. p. 89. The citadel, surmounted by a 
tetrastylc temple, is represented on Troeienian coins of the imperial 
age. See Imhoof-Blumer and Gardner, Num. Comm, on Poms. p. 47 « 
pi. M iiu nr. 

32 . 5. The wooden image of the goddesa. On a Troerenian coin 
of the time of Commodus there is represented an archaic image of 
Athena. It “may be described in the very words already used in 
describing that at Clconae [see iL 15. i note], which we supposed to be 
copied from the work of Dipoenus and Scyllis. This is evidence, so far 
as it goes, that Gallon adhered to the same general scheme as the 
Cretan artists; although, of course, we must not press the argument, as 
the die-sinkers may have intended merely to portray the general type of 
an archaic Athene ” (Imhoof-Blumer and Gardner, Num. Comm, on Pans, 
p. 47, with pi. M V.) Gallon's name (spelt Calon) occurs in an inscrip¬ 
tion which is believed to have been found on the Acropolis at Athens, to 
the east of the Parthenon. The inscription runs:— 

KdAuv hroltfTtv Al{ytn|njs]. 

From the form of the letters the inscription would seem to belong 
to the very beginning of the fifth century B.C This inscription proves, 
what was not known before, that the sculptor Gallon was employed 
in Attica. See Loewy, insekriptn gritekisektr BUtttaufr, Na 27. 
On Gallon see also Paus. iii. 18. 8, viL 18. 10. On Tectaeus and 
Angelion, see ix. 33. 3 note. On Dipoenus and Scyllis, see note on ii. 
15. I. 

32 . 6. Aphrodite of the Height. Compare L i. 3 note. 

32 . 7. the road that leads throngh the motmtaini to Hennionis. 
This road, os we have seen (p. 273), goes up the wild ravine to the west 
of the village of Damala. It is still passable, though the track is a very 
rough one (Curtius, Ptlop. 2. p. 437). The Devil’s Bridge, which 
spans the ratine at its narrowest point, is figured in Wordswtmh's 
Cruet, p. 439 - 

32 . 7. the river-originally called the Taorina Atbenaeus 

(iiL p. 122 f) mentions this river as the Taurus (‘bull’). See ii. 31. 10 
note. 
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32 . 7 . the rock of Theseos etc See i. 27. 8 note. On Troe- 
xenian coins of imperial date Theseus is represented lilting the rock 
(Imhoof-Blumer and Gardner, l^nm. Comm, oh Ptuu. p, 49, with pL 
M xi.) 

3 ^ 8. Poseidon the Nnrtnrer. Among the ruins of the chapel of 
Hagia Sotira at Troeien there is an inscribed pedestal which supported 
a sutuc of a priest of Poseidon the Nurturer (/ 4 tr/<j/iwrM). The pedes¬ 
tal, which is <A white marble, was converted into the capital of a column 
in B}’zantine times. Sec Bull. <*■ Corr. HtlUm. 17 (1893), p. 98. 
From inscriptions we learn that Poseidon was worshipped under the same 
title of Nurturer at Athens {C.J. A. iii No. 269), Er>nhrae (Moio-tfov 
«c<u rifi EuayytXuc^ Smyrna, I (1875), p. 106; 

Dittenbergcr, Sjfllogw Imt. Grate, No. 370, line 81), and at Rhodes 
(Bull, d* Corr. HelUn. 2 (1878), p. 615 ; Inter. Grate. Insul., cd. H. 
de Gacrtringen (Berlin, 1895), No. 905 S Cauer, Dtltclut Inter. Grate.* 
Na 188 ; Oittenberger, Syllog* Int. Grate. No. 375). 

32 . 9. The harbour ie at - Celenderis etc After having 

pursued for a short distance the mounuin-path that leads to fiermion, 
Pausanias retraces his steps and goes down to the sea. Later on 
( 34 - 6) he returns to the mountain-path and follows it in the direction of 
Hermion. ‘ The harbour at Celenderis ’ would seem to be the arm of 
the sea nearest to Trocren on the east At the western conrer of this 
bay there are some ancient foundations, which may be the ruins of 
Celenderis, the port of Trocren (Curtins, Pelofi. 2. pp. 444), Chandler 
says; “ On this spot a small fortress had been erected. We could 
trace the two side-walls rurming up from the sea, with two round towers 
at the angles, inland. These remains are thick, and of the masonry 
styled Incertum” (Travtlt in Gretet, p. 213). The harbour was named 
Pogon. See above, p. 275. 

32 . 9. a place which they name Oenethlinm. Prof. S. Wide con¬ 
jectures that this place may have been associated with the worship of 
Poseidon Genethlius, who had a sanctuary at Sparta (Pans. uL 15. to). 
See S. Wde, Dt tacrit Troeteniorum, Hermiontnsium, Epidauriorum, 
p. 12 sy. 

32 . to. the Psiphaean Sea. If Pausanias is continuing to follow 
the coast eastward, the Psiphaean Sea would seem to be the strait which 
separates the island of Calauria (the modem Porot) from the main¬ 
land. This is the view of Curtius (Pelop. a. p. 443 tq.), Bursian (Gtogr. 
-• P- 9 o)t and Kiepert. On the other hand, Boblaye (BeeHtreAet, 
p. 57) and I.eake (.Mona, 2. p. 448 tq.) suppose that the Psiphaean 
Sea is the head of the bay of Methano, with the salt-water lagoon at 
I'alana. (See note on 31. to.) It is generally assumed that the 
Psiphann Sea is identical with the Phoebacan lagoon mentioned by 
Pausanias in iL 30. 7. Hence it has been proposed to alter Psiphaea 
in the text into Phoebaea (so Leake and Siebelis), or Phoebaea into 
Psiphaea (so Bursian). If on alteration is necessar>', the latter is 
prrferable ; for an insenption found at Trocren makes mention of a place 
Psipha. The inscription giv'es a list of the sums paid by the Troezenians 
for various public works, amongst others a certain number of drachms 
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‘to TbessalioD for nuking the road from Psipha.' See Buraian in 
RJuimuthet Museum, N.F. it (1857X PP- 322, 339. 

32 . 10. a wild olive etc. On the culture of the olive in ancient 
and modem Greece, sec Fiedler, Reise, 2. pp. $92-604 ; Neumann und 
Partsch, PkysikaliseMt Gepgrapkie von Gritchtmland, pp. 412-423; 
Hehn, Kulturfflanten und HaustAure,* pp. 83-97 > Philippson, Pelopon- 
net, p. 544 r^. The pkulia is mentioned by Homer (Odyss. v. 476 sf.) 
as one of the two bushes under which the shipwrecked Ulysses laid 
him down to sleep ; the other bush was an olive {elaia\. 

32 . 10. the sanctuary of Saronian Artei^ Artemis is men¬ 
tioned under this title in two inscriptions found in the great Epidaurian 
sanctxury of Aesculapius (Cawadias, Fouillcs d'£pidixure, t. pp. 51, 57, 
Inscriptions 8$ and 128). 

33 . I. Sphaeria-the Sacred {Hum) Isle. At the eastern mouth 

of the strait which separates Calauria {Pons) from the mainland are two 
small islets. The eastern of the two has a fort, the western a laxarette. 
The latter, a small round island very near the shore and surrounded 
by sandbanks, is covered with the remains of a temple. The island is 
probably Sphaeria or the Sacred Isle, and the ruins are the remains of 
the temple of Apaturian Athena. It is no longer possible to wade out 
to the island from the shore. See Boblaye, RecAtrvAes, p. $9 ; Curtius, 
Pelop. 2. p. 446 ; Bursian, Geogr. 3. p. 93. Leake thought that Sphaeria 
must have been that part of Calauria upon which the town of Pons now 
stands. It is a small penituula separated from the rest of the island by 
a narrow sond-bonk, which Leake supposes to be of recent formation 
{Morea, 2. p. 4$o sf.) But it seems improbable that it could ever have 
been possible, in historical times, to wade out to Calauria. The channel 
is now navigated by the small coasting steamers plying between Piraeus 
and Nauplia (the larger coasting steamers keep outside). 

33 . I. Apaturian Athena. Pausanias clearly takes Apaturian in 
the sense of ‘deceitful,* deriving it from apatan, ‘to deceive.* An 
Apaturian Aphrodite was worshipped at the Cimmerian Bosphorus. 
Sec Strabo, xi. p. 495 ; Hermann, GotUsdienstlUke AltertkumerP 66l 32; 
cp. Stephani, in Compte-Rendu (St Petersburg) for 1859, pp 136-130. 
The epithet can hardly be separated from the Athenian and Ionian 
fesdval of the Apaturia, as to which see Herodotus, I 147 5 Schol. on 
Aristoph-mes, Ackam. 146 ; Suidas, Harpocration, and Hes}’chius, s.v. 
'AvuToiyMa : Muller’s Dorians, i. pp xL 95 (Eng. trans.) ; Dorcmbeig 
et Saglio, Dictionnaire des antiquiUs, i. p 300 tq. In the Etymoiog. 
Magnum, p 118, $3 sqq. one explanation given td the word is that it 
means ‘ fotherless'; it is said that the boys were regarded as fatherless 
{(^tores) till after they had gone through the Apaturia. This sense 
would be very applicable in the circumstances of the legendary beget¬ 
ting of Theseus; for till he was grown up he did not know who his 
fiuher was. Cp. L 17. 3 ! •- 27. 8 ; ii 32. 7. 

33 . 3. Calauria. This is the island now called Poros, separated 
from the coast of Troexen by a narrow strait about 400 yards wide at 
the narrowest. The island is about 16 miles in circumference, though 
Strabo (viiL p 373) sa>-s it is only 30 Greek furlongs. It is composed 
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of round rocky hills mostly wooded with firs; gardens are to be seen 
only in the small plains beside the sea. The town of Poros stands 
picturesquely on a rocky pjTomidal-shaped peninsula jutting out towards 
the mainland and joined to the island only by a low strip of sand, over 
which, when the wind is high from north or south, the waves wash. 
The bay of Poros, to the west of the town, is deep, roomy, and perfectly 
snog ; it is indeed one of the finest harbours not only in Greece but in 
the world. Seen from the deck of a steamer the s-iew of the almost 
landlocked bay is very picturesque. The white houses rising above 
each other against a back-ground of dork volcanic rock, the deep blue 
surface of the bay, the luxuriant vegetation on the southern shore, where 
tall c)'presses tower above lemon groves, with the graceful line of 
mountains rising beyond,—all this makes up one of the most charming 
and brightly coloured scenes in Greece. 

See Oodwell, Tour, a. p. 174 ijy. j Boblaye, Ruknriti, p. 59; Curtins, 
Wo/. 2 . p. 447 W-; Bsedeker,* p. 253 sq. t GmiJt-Joemm, a. pt 204 ; I’faiUppson, 
Psifpennti, p. 46 tqq, 

33. 2. the two goda exchanged the places. Strabo sa)-s (viil 
P- 373 ag.) that Poseidon gave Uelos to Latona in exchange for 
Calauria, and Pytho (Delphi) to Apollo in exchange for Taenarum. 
Strabo quotes from Epborus the same oracle that is cited by Pausanias. 
Panofka has discussed a scene on an Etruscan mirror which he thinks 
represents Apollo at Delphi proposing to Poseidon to give him Calauria 
for Delphi (Annali tUlP Isutihslp, 17 (1845), PP- 63-67)- 

33. 3. there ia here a holy aanctnary of Poseidon. The ruins 
of this sanctuary are situated in the interior of the island of Calauria, 
about two and a half miles from the town of Poros. They occupy a 
high plateau (about 500 feet above the level of the sea) near the middle 
of the island. The site was excavated in 1894 by two Swedish archaeo¬ 
logists, Messrs. Wide and Kjelibctg. On the eastern part of the 
plateau, looking towards Sunium and the open sea, they found the 
remains of a sacred enclosure about 300 feet long by too feet wide. 
The enclosure had two gates, one on the east and one on the south. 
In the middle of the enclosure arc some remains of the walls and pave¬ 
ment of the temple, which seems to have been of the Doric order and 
of the kind called distyle in antis. An altar has also been discovered 
within the sacred enclosure. DodwcU found some large blocks which 
had formed the exterior part of a circular building: be thought they 
might be the remains of the tomb or monument of Demosthenes (sec 
the next section). A semicircular seat of atone, near the N.W. end 
of the temple, may possibly be the very seat on which Demosthenes 
was found sitting by the emissary of Antipater (Plutarch, Demostkents, 
39)- Coins and the head of an owl of good workmanship have been 
brought to light by the Swedish excavators. On leaving the sanctuary 
by the south gate >'ou pass out upon a spacious terrace. Here the 
imposing foundations of two colonnades of good Greek style have been 
laid bore. To the west are the remains of some smaller buildings. It 
may be conjectured that these colonnades and buildings served for the 
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uiMtings of the council of the league which had iu federal capital in 
Calauria (see below). The materials of which the buildings are con¬ 
structed arc tufa, blue limestone, and trachyte, all stones native to the 
island. The tiles of the temple are of marble. Of the small votive 
offerings found in the sanctuary most seem to belong to the sixth 
century iLt; some of them relate to the worship of Poseidon. The 
temple itself appears to date from the sixth century B.C One of the 
so-called Island or Mycenaean gems and a iragment of Mycenaean pottery 
have also been found here. See Chandler, TravtU in Grrtct, p. 3 11 x/.; 
Dodwell, Thwr, 2. p. 376 Boblaye, Reckerrkrs, p. $9; Curtius, 

Ptiop. 3. pw 448 xy.; Bursian, Geogr. 3. p. 93 ; Baedeker,® p. 254 : Le 
Bas, Voyage AnJUotogifue, Itindraire, pi. 15; A/kenaenm, 28 July, 
1894, p. 136; ii/., 8 September, 1894, p. 328 ; it/., 19 January, 1895, 
p. 91 ; Bulletin de Corr. HelUnique, 18 (1894), p. 196 rp.; American 
Joum. of Archaeology, 10(1895^ p. 138 jy.; Strabo tells us (viiL p. 374) 
that the sanauary of Poseidon in Calauria was the religious centre of a 
league (amphictyonia) of seven cities, namely Hermion, Epidaurus, 
Aegina, Athens, Prasiae, Nauplia, and Orchomenus in Boeotia; at a 
later time Argos took the place of Nauplia, and Lacedaemon of Prasiae. 
Prof. E. Curtius has tried to prove that not the Boeotian but the Arcadian 
Orchomenus was one of the members of the league, which he supposes 
to have been instituted by Phidon of Argos in the time of the second 
Messenian war as a counterpoise to the growing power of Sparta 
{JHermes, 1 o (1876), pp. 38 5-392; Gesammelte Ahhandlungtn, 1. pp. 3 11 - 
218). His views are not accepted by Busolt ifirieck. Geuk. 1.* p. 186) 
nor Holm (Grieck. Gesek. I. p. 293). An inscription bas been found 
in Calauria {Porot) which contains provisions for offering sacrifices to 
Poseidon and Saviour Zeus: a woman named Agasicratis dedicates 300 
drachms of silver to Poseidon, out of which sacrifices were to be offered 
every three years, on the seventh day of the month Artemisius (Colliti, 
G. D. /. 3. No. 3380). 

33 . 3. a girl till she U old enough to wed. As to priesthoods 
held by boys or girls under puberty see note on vii. 24. 4. For another 
example of a god served by a virgin priestess see ix. 27. 6. 

33 . 3. he never Angled a penny of the gold that Harpalna 
bronght. The question whether Demosthenes took a bribe from 
Harpalus or not, has been much discussed both in ancient and modem 
times. See F. v. Duhn, * Zur Geschichte des harpalischen Processes,' 
Fleckeiseris Jakriticker, 31 (1875), pp. 33-59; J. Rohnnoser, ‘Ueber 
den Gang des harpalischen Processes und das Verhaltcn des Demo¬ 
sthenes zu dcmselbcn,' Zeitsekrift f. oesterreick. Gymnasien, 27 (1876), 
pp 481-496; H. Haupt, ‘Die Vorgeschichte des harpalischen Pro¬ 
cesses,’ Rkaniseket Museum, N. F. 34 (1879), pp 377-387 ; A. Holm, 
Grieck. Gesckickte, 3. p. 420 sqq. 

34 . I. Hethana. This is still the name of the mountainous 
peninsula which runs iar out into the sea from the coast of Troeren, 
forming a very conspicuous landmark in the Saronic Gul£ The isthmus 
which joins it to the mainland is about 1000 feet across. This isthmus 
was fortified in the Peloponnesian war (425 ac) by the Athenians, who 
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established a fortified post on the peninsula, from which they ravaged 
the coasts of Troezen and Epidaunu (Thucyd. iv. 45 ; Diodorus, xil 
651. Remains of the wall across the isthmus may still be seen with 
the two castles on the opposite shores. The castle on the western 
shore is named Fort Diamanii; it is of a regular elliptical form. These 
fonifications were renewed in the middle ages ; and the Greeks attempted 
to make use of them in the War of Independence. The peninsula itself 
is a mountainous mass of grand and picturesque outline. The chief 
peak, Mt. Chelona, in the heart of the peninsula, is a cone 3281 feet 
high. Most of the peninsula is of volcanic origin, the prevailing rock 
being a dark red or brown trachyte. The general charaaer of the 
scenery is one of barren desolation, the whole peninsula, with the 
exception of a few narrow strips on the coast, being occupied by the 
sharp mountain-ridges which radiate from .Ml Cktlona. Narrow gullies 
diride these ridges from each other. Water is scarce, and the air dry 
and hoL The inhabitants, however, contrive to cultivate patches of 
ground, supported by terraces, high up on the mounuin sides. The 
■contrut is great between this desolate and arid mountain-mass, and 
the rich and well-watered plain of Troeien which adjoins it on the 
south. 

The town of Methana was situated on the western side of the 
peninsula, about half an hour to the south-west of the present village 
of Mtgalockorio. The acropolis stood on a low but abrupt rocky 
eminence near the sea. The walls arc regularly built and well pre¬ 
served, extending round the edge of the rock. Twenty-one courses of 
stones were counted by Dodwell in one place. The material is the 
same red trach>te as the rock. A chapel of the I'anagia within the 
walls contains some ancient blocks, including an inscription referring to 
Isis. This chapel may therefore have occupied the site of the sanctuary 
of Isis mentioned by Pausanias. Near the sea Dodwell found the 
remains of two small buildings of white marble, one of the Doric, the 
other of the Ionic order. 


See Chandler, Tnctls im Grtttt, p. aiS ry. j Dodwell, Tata-, 3. n. aSo $qq. ; 
BobUyr, Rttiurtktj, p. 57 tq .; Leake, Marta. 3. p. 453 iyy, ; Fiedla, Rtiit, 1. 
P- *57 W-! Curtins, I'tlaf. a. p. 438 sqq. t Itorsian, a. p. 91; Ba^eker,* 

p. 353; Outdt-Jtcunt, a. p. 305. 

All the MSS. of Thucydides (iv. 45) spell the name of the place 
Methone. This appears to be a corruption arising from a confusion 
between Methana in Argolis and Methone in Macedonia and Messenia 
(see note on iv. 35. i). But it is a very old corruption ; for Strabo, 
who spells the name Methana, notes (viiL p 374) that it is spelt 
Methone in some of the MSS. of Thucydides. 

34. I. Hercules. At the village of AfegalocAorio, near Methana, 
Mr. Paul Jamot found an inscription commemorating the building of a 
temple to Hercules by one Aurelius Trophimus. The characters of the 
inscription appear to be later than the time of Pausanias, who does not 
mention a temple, but only an image, of Hercules at Methana. See 
BulUtindt Corrtsp. fftlliniqut, 13 (1889), P- 189 ry. 
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34 . I. warm batlia. On accooni of its volcanic character the 
peninsula of Mcthana possesses hot sulphur springs. Of these there 
are two, one at Vromolimni (‘stinking lake’) on the east coast, tM 
other on the middle of the north coast at a place caUed Vroma (‘ sunk ), 
below the small village of k'ato-Mouska. The Utter is supposed to be 
the hot baths mentioned by Pausanias, as the disiMce from Mcthana 
recorded by him (30 furlongs) agrees better with the position of 
Vroma than of VromoUmm. The water Bows from under some fallen 
blocks of irach)te; it U very salt, very sulphureous, and has a 
temperature of 28J Rfaumur. On the slope a little above the spring is 
the back wall of a building, probably erected for the use of bathers, 
h has three divisions and is built of reddish-brown trach>te, with 
good brick and moilar work interposed. See especially Fiedler, Rrist, 
I. pp. 257-359; also Boblaye, RfcktrcMoSf p. 58 ; Curtius, Ptlop. 2. p. 
443 ; Leake, Ptlopomutiaca, p. 278. 

34 . I. «h«r 1 r« The Greek word is $evv€s, ‘dogs.’ Cp. iv. 34. 3. 
Sharks are common in the Saronic Gulf. My dragoman told roc that 
they used to frequent the bay of Methana, but that, disturbed by the 
steamers, they have left these waters and gone to the quiet bay of 
Epidaurus. .Another danger to bathers and to the sponge-dii-ers who 
ply their trade in these seas is the c^opos, which is apt to fasten on 
a man with its powerful tentacles (Fiedler, Rase, 1. pp. 260, 267 ry., 
370). 

34 . 2. two men take a cock etc The object of carrying the 
pieces of the victim round the vineyard was to pUce the vine^ as it 
were, within a charmed circle, into which the baneful influence of the 
wind could not penetrate This may be illustrated by parallel practices. 
Melcs, King of Sardes, was told that the acropolis of Sardes would be 
impregnable if a lion were carried round the walls. So he caused a 
lion to be carried round the whole circuit of the walls except one place, 
which was so precipitous that he considered it quite safe. But the 
soldiers of Cyrus made their way into the acropolis at this very point 
(Herodotus, L 84). In Elmina, on the Gold Coast of Africa, it was 
formerly the custom to sacrifice a human victim, cut the body up, and 
distribute the pieces round the town. A sheep is now substituted for 
the human victim, and its flesh distributed in the same way. This is 
believed to render it impossible for a hostile force to make its way into 
the town. See A. B. Ellis, Tk* Tski speaking Ptoplet of the Gold Coast, 
p. 53. Some of the Nagas, a hill tribe of north.eastem India, killed a 
poppy, cut it up, and buried the pieces at various points outside their 
gales on the road along which they expected an English force to attack 
their village: this was supposed to secure the village and render the 
bullets harmless {Journal of tke Anthropological Institute, ll (1882), 
p. 70). In the Nijegorod Government (Russia) “the Siberian Plague 
is supposed to be kept at a distance by ashen stakes being dris’en into 
the ground at crossways, and the remains of a dog, calcined for the 
purpose, being scattered about the village ” (Ralston, Songs of the Russian 
People, p. 395). In the Roman sacrifice of the suoi'ttaurilia the victims 
were carried round the land, which was thus supposed to be protected 
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from fog, disease, etc. (Marquardt, Das Sa^rahatseti} p. 201). Roman 
and Greek writen record the belief that if you carry the skin of a h)-aena, 
a crocodile, or a seal round your land, and then hang up the skin over 
the door of the house, no hail will (all on your land (Palladios, D* rt 
rustica, L 35 ; Gioponica, L 14). It is said to be an Austrian custom, 
on the approach of a hail-stonn, to bury an egg at each of the lour 
comers of the freld (Ulrich Jahn, DU demlsche Opfergtbramckt, p. 62). 
When the people of Car Nicobar (the most northerly of the Nicobar 
Islands) see signs of an approaching storm, “the people of every 
village march round their own boundaries, and fix up at different 
distances snvdl sticks split at the top, into which split they piu a piece 
of cocoa-nut, a wisp of tobacco, and the leaf of a certain plant" {Asuttick 
fUstar-cktSy 2. p. 342). Among the Esthonians it used to be customary 
for a fanner to go to bis fields on the day of the Annunciation and let 
fell three drops of blood finra the ring finger of bis leA hand at each of 
the four comers of all his fields; this was to make the crops thrive 
(Krcutswald und Neus, AfytUscJU umt magisckt LUder dtr EAs ten, 
P. 16). 

The reason why the people of Methana selected a white cock speci¬ 
ally to keep off the South Wester is perhaps explained by the following 
custom. When the sky is overcast the skipper of a Malay prao takes 
the white or yellow lea^rs of a cock, fastens them to a leaf of a special 
sort, and sets them m the forecastle, praying that the spirits will cause 
the black clouds to pass by. Then the cock is killed. The skipper 
whitens his hand with chalk, points thrice with bis whitened finger at 
the black clouds, and throws the bird into the sea. See Riedel, De 
slnik- em krotskuodge rassem tusschtn Seltbts m Papua, p. 412 ry. The 
idea of both the Malay and the Greek custom seems to be that the white 
bird will chase away the black clouds. 

34 . 3. the IbIm of Pelopt. “As Pausanias remarks that the 
islands of Pelops, which were near the coast of Methana, were nine in 
number, those which lie between Epidaurus and Aegina must have been 
included under this denomination. The principal are AfSrn, Mttdpi, 
Angklstri, and Kyrd; of which Angklstri is much the largest, and, 
being chiefly covered with wild pines, aiuwers in this respect, as well as 
in its distance from the continent, to the Pityonnesus, which Pliny 
Hist. iv. 57] places in fece of Epidaurus. Kyrd, being nearer to 
Epidaurus, corresponds equally well with Cecryphalos" (Leake, Aforta, 
?• 45 S)- Pliny (Lc.) says that the islantb are 6 miles from the 
mainland. The Cecryphalus of Pliny, as Leake says, is probably the 
Cecryphalia of Thucydides (iv. 105), where the Athenians won a naval 
victory over the Aeginetans. Cp. Diodorus, xL 78. 

34 . 3 - to keep off hail by eactiflcee and spells. Pausanias perhaps 
refers to the ceremonies which were practised for this purpose at Cleonae, 
and which he himself may have witnessed. See note on ii 15. i. 
Another Greek way of keepiiq; hail from the vines was to tie a strap 
round one of the vines; it was supposed that this would save all the 
rest (Philostratus, Heroiea, in. 25). Many other equally absurd modes 
of averting a hail-storm (by brandishing bloody axes in a threatening 
VOL. til U 
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manner ai the sky, holding up a mirror to the clouds, robbing the 
piuning-knives with bear's grease, etc.) are gravely rerorded by ancient 
writers (Palladios, D« rt nutica, L 35 ; GeofiomtOy u 14; cp. Pliny, 
Nat. Hist xxvuL 77). 

34. 6. a road from Troesen to Hermion etc. Pausanias now 
returns to the road which he quitted in 33. 9. The path ascends the 
romantic glen of the Knmastos (the ancient Hyllicus), passing the Devil's 
Bridge (see notes on iL 31. 10; u. 32. The ascent is exceedingly 
steep and winding, almost dangerously sa From the top of the pass, 
which is reached in about an hour and a quarter, a view of the sea to 
the south with islands {Hytim, etc.) is obtained. The path then 
descends gradually over bu^y terraces, between which the broad, often 
waterless, bed of the Thtrmisi river winds towards the sea. There is a 
wayside spring where myrtles and plane-trees grow in profusion. Here 
perhaps stood the temple of Apollo of the Plane-tree Grove, mentioned 
by Pausanias. Lower down is a table-land, hemmed in by heights. It 
is called IliOy and is perhaps the llei of Pausanias. The dale then 
opens out into a level stretch of marshy land, where the river reaches 
tl^ sea. To the west of its estuary is a large salt-water lagoon, where 
the Venetians had a salt-work. On the south this lagoon is bounded 
by a rocky coast which ends in Cape Thtrmisi. The application of the 
namf Thtrmisi to the lagoon, the salt-work, and the bay, as well as to 
the cape, seems to show that the sanctuary of Demeter Warmth {Thtr. 
masia), mentioned by Pausanias, was in this neighbourhood. Above 
the salt-work is a chapel with some ruins; perhaps it occupies the site 
of the sanctuary. The double-peaked hill which rises steeply to the 
north is crowned with the remains of an old fortification. 

See Cell. Ititurary tf Grtttt, p 123 sqq. ; BobU}-e, RKkertha, p 61 ; 
Cnrtins, Pslof. 3. p 451 <y.; l^eske, FeUpcmusuua, n. 281 ; Bunion, Gttgr. 

3. pp 87, 95; Phuippsoo, PtltpttuHs, p 49; Gmdt-Jgammt, x. p 306. 

34. 7. Jnst eighty farlongs off Lb Cape ScylLteom. Cape Scyllaeum 
is the modern Cape Shyli, the sharp promontory ftrrming the southern 
extremity of the Saronic gulf, between Troeren and Hermion. In 
ftivour of identifying Scyllaeum with SfyU there is, besides the similarity 
of the names, the testimony of Scylax, who sailing along the coast from 
Nauplia to Corinth, mentions Hermion, then Cape Scyllaeum, and after¬ 
wards Troeren. He says that Scyllaeum is the boundary of the Saronic 
gulf (rov orlAaov ruv ItrOftir), and that it is opposite Sunium in 
Attica; both these descriptions point to Cape Sfy/i. See Scylax, 
PtripluSy 51. Pausanias says that Scyllaeum was 80 furlongs from 
the sanctuary of Demeter Warmth ( Thtrmasia). But Cape Thtrmisi 
is 10 geographical miles (a good deal more than 80 furlongs) from 
Shyti. Therefore if by Scyllaeum Pausanias meant Sfyb\ and if he 
has given the distance rightly, the sanctuary cannot have stood exactly 
at Cape Thtrmisi, but must have been fiuther to the east, nearer Cape 
Shyli. On the deriration of the name Scyllaeum from Scylla, daughter of 
Nisus, cp Strabo, viii. p 373. As to Scyllaeum, see also below, p. 392. 

34. 8. Sailing from Scyllaemn towards the capital etc From 
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this point Ull he reaches Hermion, Pausanias’s description of the coast 
can with difficulty be reconciled with the actual coast-line. Two ways 
of interpreting his description have been proposed. Both assume that 
he has b^ guilty of some error or confusion. As to the position of 
Hermion itself there is, however, no question. It was on the site of 
the modem village of Kattri. 

(i) It has been supposed that Scyllaeum was not Skyli, but the 
bold rtxind promontory about a mile to the north of it. Skyli 
would then be Bucephala; and the islands of Halinssa, Pityussa, 
and Aristcrae would be the three islets off SkylL From Skyli and 
its islands Pausanias then, compelled by contrary winds or for other 
reasons, sailed outside the h^e island of Hydra, the eastern 
extremity of which he called Colycrgia and mistook for a piece of 
the n^nland. Tricrana is the modem island of Triktra. Buporth- 
mus is Cape M$tsaki. Aperopia is the island of Doko. Hydrea Is 
Hydra. The ‘ crescent-shaped beach ’ is the bay of K^pari. The ‘spit 
of land ’ is the promontory called Bud, Hermion occupied the site 
of the iiKxlem village of Kastri. This is the explanation adopted by 
Boblaye {Retktrtha, p. 6o) and Leake (Ptlop. p. 279 ryy.) The 
difficulties in the way of it are: (i) It shifts Scyllaeum from SkyE to a 
point a mile off In one of the islands off Scyllaeum Pausanias 
says there was a good harbour. But there seems to be no harbour m 
the islets off Skyh. (3) It assumes that Pausanias mistook the eastern 
end ei Hydra for the mainland ; and (4) that he enUrely omitted to 
mention the large island of SpelMia. 

(ii) The «her explanation is that Pausanias, owing to some 
confusion in his notes or from borrowing his description of the coast 
from a book without having himself sailed round the whole distaitce, 
starts in his description, not from Sfy/i, but from a point on the coast 
in the opposite direction, namely from a point to the west of Hermion 
{HasM), say from the harbour of Kiladia. Bucephala (‘ox-bead’) 
would then be the western extremity of the Kranidi peninsula, between 
Cape Palato-Thim on the north and Cape Korakas on the south. The 
island of Haliussa would be the peninsula at the east cad of which is 
Port Cktliy for this peninsula is nearly separated from the mainland by 
a salt-water lagoon and may have been an island in Pausanias’s time. 
The harbour of which Pausanias speaks would be Pott Cluli\ Pityussa 
would be Sptlsia', and Aristcrae would be Spttxia-poulo. Colycrgia 
would be the cape on which a chapel of St. Aemilianus stands and 
which in some maps is marked Cape Afylonas. The rest of the islands 
and capes (Tricrana, etc.) are the same as m the previous explanation. 
This was the view of LoUing (AfittkeiL d. arch. Inst, in Aiken, 4 
(*879), p. 107 ryy.), and to some extent of Bursian, though he 
idratified Haliussa with Spetxia, Pityussa with Spetsia-poulo, and 
Aristcrae with three small islets east of Spetsia-poulo (Oeogr, van 
Crttekenland, 2. pp. 86 Sf. note, 100 sf.) 

The advantages of this siew over the preceding are: (i) It supplies 
a harbour answering to the one described by Pausanias as existing in 
Haliussa (2) It does not invoh'e the oversight of the large island of 
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Spttxia, and it perhaps shows the origin of the tnodeiu name in the 
indent one {^Spttsia from Pityussa). (3) The island of Sp^sia-poulo vi 
more usnally known at the present day as Anuteri, in which we easily 
recognise the indent Aristerae. On the other hand the diffictilties 
aboai this %-iew are these: (i) It shifts Scyllaeuin from its true place 
to one at the very opposite end of Hermionis. (2) It supposes that what 
is now mainland was an island in Pansanias’s time. (3) It seems s-ery 
unnatural that Pausanias, approaching Hennion from the east, should 
take a great leap past the town to the west, and then begin sailing 
Karif eastwards to the town. For on this supposition, if he saw 
the coast as he describes it, he must actually base passed the town, 
continued his journey for some miles, and then sailed back to the 
place which he had previously passed on foot. Still on the whole 
the objections to this view, grave as they are, seem to me less grave 
than those which tell against the former view. Even the most serious 
of the mistakes which it seems to impute to Pausanias, namely the 
transference of Scyllaetim from the eastern to the western extremity of 
Hermionis, may perhaps be defended or at least explained. For two 
passages of ancient writers seem necessarily to imply that Scyllaeum 
was at the western end of Hermionis. Thus Strato (viiL p. 368), 
making the circuit of Peloponnese in the reverse direction from 
Pausanias (Elis, Messenia, Laconia, Aigolis), says that after cape 
Malea you come to the Gulf of Argos and next to the Gulf of Hermionis. 
The Gulf of Argos, he says, extends as fiir as Sc>*llaeum; then comes 
the Gulf of Hermionis farther to the east, reaching as far as to Aegina 
and Epidaurus. If the Gulf of Hermkmis included, as it surely did, 
the coast of Hermionis, then Scyllaeum, the termination of the Gulf of 
Argolis, must have been at the western end of Hermionis; otherwise 
Hermionis would have been, not on the Golf of Hermionis, but on that 
of Argos. The same thing fa still more clearly expressed by Pliny 
{Nat. Hist. iv. 17). He says that the Gulf of Argos extends as far 
as Scyllaeum; then after Scyllaeum comes the Gulf of Hermionis, with 
the towTW of Hermion, Trocien, etc. These two writers, therefore, 
certainly placed Scyllaeum to the west of Hermionis, and Pausanias 
would seem to have done so toa Whether they were right in doing 
so, fa another question. That the present SkjrU, to the east of 
Hermionis, was called Scyllaeum in antiquity seems certain. That 
there was another Scyllaeum to the west of Hermionis is possible, but 
unlikely. It seems more likely that all three writers, Strabo, Pliny, 
and Pausanias, were misinform^ 

Prof E. Curtius attempted a different solution of the difficulties in 
the present passage of Ffausanias {Ptlop. 2. p. 452 rpf.); but the 
objections to his view are so numerous that I have not thought it 
necessary to discuss h. 

34 . 8. a harbour where there ia good anchorage. This fa 
perhaps the modem Port Cktli. See prece^g note. The bay fa small 
and landlocked, and the scenery, without being grand, fa peaceful and 
homelike, reminding a Scotchman of some quiet inlet in the Western 
Highlands of his native land. There fa no whorL and hardly a sign of 
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habiutioa within sighL A ferry-boat puts off to the steainer. The 
people are Albanians. 

34 . 8. Pityussa. This is probably the modem Spetzia, with its 
thriving town of the same name. No ancient remains are known to 
exist on the island (Bursian, Cecgr. a. p. loi). 

34 . 8. Tricnna. This is probably the modem Tn'iera, an tmin- 
babitcd island consisting of two mountains joined by an isthmus (Bursian, 
Gtogr. 3. p. loi). 

34 . 8. Bnportbmiu. Paosanias’s description of this place applies 
well to Cape MousaJd, which is a plateao-shaped mountain with steep 
sides thrust out into the sea and join^ to the land by a low and narrow, 
but rocky isthmus. Sec Lolling, in Mittkeil. d. arch. Imst. in Athen^ 4 
(i 879X P- •09- 

34 . 9. Hydrea. This island preserves its name in the slightly 
changed form of Ifydra. The town is built on the steep slopes which 
enclose a small inlet; the white houses rising above each other like a 
theatre present a picturesque aspect to the sea. Three insignificant 
fragments of antiquity have been found here, all of them, apparently, 
imported (Bursian, Geogr. 3. p loo). Worked dints and polished 
stone axes of the neolithic age ha\e been discos-ered in the island 
ifiuide-Joatvu, 3 . p 207). Hydra is the most southerly land seen from 
Athens; on a clear day (that is, nearly every day) it is visible in the 
blue distance, where sea and sky meet. 

34 . 9. a spit of land rmu eastward into the sea. This b the 
long neck of Land, now called Biiti, which runs out into the sea from the 
village of Kattri. Its dimensions agree with those given by Pausonias. 
“ The sea is very deep so that large vessels might have lain dose to the 
walls, and the ports or bays both on the north and south of the peninsula, 
seem perfectly secure and land-locked. The anchorage b excellent ” 
(Cell, IHh. of Greece^ p. 130). On the north side of the peninsula some 
squared blocks may be seen lying, partly in the water; they are probably 
the remains of an andent mole. .At the extremity of the cape, which 
was fortified in Venetian times and in the War of Independence, ore the 
ruins of a tower built of large irregular blocks. On the summit of the 
promontory b the pavement of a temple, 100 feet long by 38 feet broad, 
constructed of greyish-blue limestone, the blocks of unequal sizes. It 
may have formed part of the temple of Poseidon mentioned by Pausanias. 
Immediately behind it b another andent pavement, 80 feet l^g. There 
are numerous other ancient remains farther to the west, including the 
ruins of a theatre on the southern side of the peninsula. This theatre 
b built of bricks and mortar; ten rows of seats are still to be seen. 
See Curtius, Pelop. 3, p 457 ry.; Bursian, Gtogr. 3. p. 96; Philippsoo, 
Ptloponnts, p. 49; Gmide-foamu, 3. p 306. 

34 . II. The present dty is jnst four farlongs from the cape etc. 
The spit of land now called Bisti on which, according to Pausanias, 
the older dty of Hermion lay, runs eastward into the sea, div-iding the 
nonhern from the southern harbour. Of these two harbours the 
northern is the smaller but safer. At it may be seen the remains of 
an ancient mole (see the preceding note). A few hundred yards 
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inUnd from the promontory rises a hill, the Mount Pron of the ancients, 
separated by a saddle horn the range of Mount Thomax (Cuckoo 
Mountain) on the west. This hill was the ancient acropolis. The 
modem village of Kastri lies on its slope. Vestiges of the ancient wall 
exist on the north side of the hilL The schoolhouse is built on an 
ancient wall, $o feet long, which may have been part of the wall of the 
acropolis. The chief church of Kastri, dedicated to the Taxiarch (St. 
Micl^el), seems to occupy the site of an ancient temple. It stands in the 
upper part of the snllage, and contains a couple of ancient columns, some 
fea^ents of sculpture, and many ancient blocks, including two stones 
inscribed with dedications to Demeter, Clymenus, and Proserpine. We 
may conjecture that the church has succeeded to the site of the sanctuary 
of Oemeter, which was, as we learn from Pausanias, the chief shrine of 
Hermion. Smaller antiquities, such as terra^cottas, brotixes, coins and 
inscriptions are to be found in numbers on the site of the ancient city. 

Possessing no fertile territory, and being accessible on the land side 
only by a difficult mountain track, Hermion was essentially a maritime 
city. It owed its importance to its two excellent harbours, which are 
sheltered by capes and islands from every wind that blows. 

See Cell, ttintrary of Crttet, p. taS fyy. ; BobUm, Rtcitmkti, p 6o; Cortius, 
Ptlfp. 2. p 4^ ryy. ; Amuili dtlt Imstitite, 33 (IWI), p to ; Butsixn, G*agr. 2. 
P- 9 S V' i Piulippsoo, PtUfnnti, p 49: GiuAt-Jttu»nt, a p aa6. 

35 . t. Dionystu of the Black Ooatakin. This title is said to have 
originated in the appearance of Dionysus, on a certain momentous 
occasion, clad in a black goatskin. See SchoL on Aristophanes, Ackarm. 
146; Suidas, s.v. ’Araravpia: Etymohg. Magn. p. 119. to. On 
Dionysus in goat form, cp Tkt Golden Bough, i. p 336 sq~, 3. p 34 sqq. 
The boat'races and swimming • races held at Hermion in honour of 
Dion}’sus may perhaps have been associated with the story of the god’s 
adventure with pirates which is told in the Homeric hymn to Dionysus 
and illustrated by tbe sculptures on the monument of Lysicrates at Athens 
(voL 3. p 207). Cp. S. Wde, Dt sacris Troezeniorum, Hermionensium, 
Epidauriorum, p 43 sy. 

35 . I. prizes for swimming-races and boat-races. The sheltered 
bay of Hermion was well adapted for these contests. Boat-races seem 
to have been not uncommon in antiquity. They were held at Sunium 
(Lysias, Or. xxi. $); and Attic inscriptions show that boat-races formed 
pan of the regular training of the Atheni.m lads {epheM) ; they raced 
in sacred vessels round tbe peninsula of Piraeus to the harbour of 
Munychia. See Aug. Mommsen, Heortologie, pp. 197, 411; Prof. 
Percy Gardner, in Journal of Hellenic Studies, 2 (l88t), pp 90-97, 
313-3*7; id., 6 (1885), p. 26; C. I. A. iL Na 470, line 16; C. I. A. 
iL No. 471, line 29 sq. ; Dittenbcrger, Sylloge Inscr. Grate. No. 347, 
line 31 ry.; id,. No. 395, line 78; Plutarch, Tkendstocles, 32. 

35 . I. Artemis somamed Iphigenia. At Aegirae in Achaia 
there was a temple of Anemis which contained a very ancient image of 
Iphigenia; from which Pausanias concluded that the temple had 
originally belonged to Iphigenia (viL 26. 5). Cp S. Wde, Dt sacris 
Troesestiorum, Hermionensium, E^dauriorum, p. 29. 
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35 . I. B faronxs Poseidon with one foot on b dolphin. On coins 
of Hermion there is a representation of Poscidoa which is probably 
copied from the sutue here described by Pausanias: the god appears 
standing with a trident in his hand and one foot resting on a dolphin 
(Imhoof-BIumer and Gardner, Afum. Comm, on Paus. p. 50). An 
inscription found at Hermion mentions a priest of Poseidon (C. /. G. 
No. 1223). At Anticyra the god was similarly represented standing 
with one foot on a dolphin (Pans. x. 36. 8); and Hyginas says (Aitron. 
iL 17): “We see that those who make images of Neptune (Poseidon) 
place a dolphin cither in his hand or under his foot.” As to t^ worship 
of Poseidon at Hermion see S. Wide, D* sacris Troesemomm, Her- 
mionoHStitm, Epidauriorum, p. 13 

35 . I. the ehiine of Heatia. The altar in this shrine may have 
been ' the common hearth' mentioned in a Hermionian inscription as 
the place where foreign ambassadors were entertained by the magistrates 
(C*. I. G. Na 1193; Dittenbcrger, Syllogt Inter. Graet. Na 389). 

35 . 3. B place called Limon (‘meadow*). Prof Curtius thinks 
that this ntay be a place a good hour's distance on the way to Kranidi. 
There are some springs at this spot. See Curtius, Ptlop. 2. p. 459. 

35 . 4 - B 8BncttiBX7 of Demeter on Mount Prom This sanctuary 
perhaps occupied the site of the pnesent chief church of Kastri, the 
church of the Taxiarch. See above, p. 294. The sanctuary is 
mentioned in an inscription of Hermion (C. /. G. No. 1193 ; Ditten¬ 
bcrger, Syllogt Inter. Grate. N& 389). 

35 . 5- the goddeea hemelf la cortainly called Ohthonia - and 

they celebrate a feetiTal called Ohthonia. Inscriptions containing 
dedications to Cbthonian Demeter have been found at Hermion 
(C. /. G. Nos. 1193, 1194. tt 9 St *198; Roehl, I. G. A. No. 47; 
Dittenbcrger, Syllogt Inter. Grate. No. 389; Coilitx, G. D. I. 3. Nos, 
3383, 3383, 3396). Demetcr was worshipped under this title also at 
Sparta (Pairs. iiL 14. 5). The festiial called Ohthonia is thus referred 
to by Aelian (A'o/. Am'm. xL 4): “The Hermionians worship Dcmeter 
and sacrifice to her magnificently and grandly; and they call the 
festival Chthonia. I hear that the largest cows are brought from the 
herd to the altar by the priestess, and that they allow themselves to be 
sacrificed." Then he quotes some verses of Aristocles, in which it is 
said that a bull such as ten men could not master is led to the altar of 
Demeter at Hermion by the priestess alone, the bull following her as 
quietly as a child follows its mother. From an inscription found at 
Hermion (C. I. G. No. 1193; Dittenbcrger, Syllogt Inter. Crate. Na 389) 
we learn that a victim was sometirrtes sent by a friendly state to be oflered 
at the festival of the Chthonia, that ambassadors and others assembled 
to witness the sacrifice, and that a special official (called dtapo&a- 
Kos) was appointed to receive theta These officials are mentioaed in 
other Hermionian inscriptions (Coilitx, G. D. I. 3. Nos. 3387, 3388). 
Two other inscriptions of Hermion contain lists of men and women, 
with the names added, sometimes of their fathers, sometimes of their 
mothers. Boeckh thought that these are lists of the persons who had 
been initialed into the mysteries of Demeter (see Paus. iL 34. to), with 
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the names of their fathers or mothers who harf initiated them. See 
C. I. G. Nos. 1307, I3it: Bulletin de Corrttp. JJellAdque, 1879, 
P> 75 W'J Colliti, G. D. /. i. Nos. 3398, 3401, 3402. Tte sacrifice 
at the festival of the Chtbonia has been examined by W. Mannhardt, 
who thought that the cow in this sacrifice represented the spirit of 
v^etation. See his MytkologiscMe Forickumgen, p. 58 sqq. ; cp. also 
his Komdanumen, p. 36. Cp. S. Wide, De merit Trveteniorum, 
Hertmonendum, Epidauriorum, p. 48 sqq, 

35 . 5 * it BMmB to me a hyacinth Hyacinths were among the 
flowers which Proserpine and her playinates were gathering when she 
was earned off by Pinto. See Homer, Hymn to Demeter, 6 tqq., 425 
tqq. ; Ovid, FatH, w. 437 tqq. j id.. Met. v. 39a ; Sophocles, Otd Col. 
682 tqq, ; Hes)-cbitts, t.v. fia^’r/Mor. All th^ passages are referred 
to b>- Stephani, in Compu-Rendu (St Petersbttrg) for 1865, p. 15 ry. 

35 . 5. inscribed with the same monrnfal letters. So Lucian 
(ZV mltatione, 45) speaks of “the flower sprung from the blood (of 
Hyacinth) and the woeful inscriptitm on it" Milton’s phrase in Lyeidat 
(“ that sanguine flower inscribed with woe ”) will recur to the reader. 

35 . 7 * Four old women. Old women are sometimes specially 
selected to offer sacrifices. Cp. Pigafetta, in Pinkerton's yoyagtt and 
Travels, la p. 343 sq. ; Crarirford, History of the Indian Artkipelago, 
2. p. 234 sq. 

35 . 8. the thing they rererence shore everything else. Sir 
Charles Newton (Hist, of Discoveries at Cnidus, etc^ 2. p. 414) thought 
that the worshipful object was probably contained in the sacred box 
(eisla), comparing Clement of Alexandria, Protrept. 21, p. 18 ed. 
Potter; Pausan. viii. 37. 4. Gerhard (Grietk, Mytkol J 420. 3) 
thought that the cista of Demeter contained a serpent (As to the 
cista see note on viil 25. 7,) The women called ‘drawers’ at the 
Thesmophoria (a festival in honour rf Demeter and Proserpine) seem to 
have carried cakes made in the shape of serpents and of phalli. See 
the scholium on Lucian, published in Rheinischet Museum, N.F. 25 
(1870), p. 548 tqq. 

35 . 9. Olymenns. This was no doubt, as Pausanias perceived, 
only a enpfauistic name for Pluto. A Hermionian poet, Lasus by name, 
called Proserpine “the wife of Clymenus” (Athenaeus, xiv. p. 624 e)! 
Cp. S. Wide, De sacrit Troeatniorum, Hermionensium, Epidauriorum. 
P 49 tg- 

35 . 9. the god who is said to reign underground. Pausanias 
seems to hasx b^ very sceptical about the existence of helL See ii. 
24. 4, it 31. 3, ii. 36. 7, iiL 25. 5, v. 20, 3 ; G. Kruger, Tkeologutnena 
Pausaniae, p 16 sq. 

35 . IQ. the Colonnade of Echo. There was a colonnade so named 
at Olympia (v. 21. 17), A mythical accovnt of the origin of the echo 
is given by Ovid (Metam. iiL 356 sqq.) Some North American Indians 
think that echoes are the voices of witches who live in snake skins, and 
love to repeat mockingly the voices of passers by (First annual report 
of the Bureau of Ethnology (Washington), pp. 45.47 ; cp Gill, Myths 
and Songs of the South Pacifie, p 115 sqq.) 
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35 . I o. a chAiim in the earth. This was supposed to be a short cut 
to helL The souk of the dead, descending by this chasm, bad not to go 
round by Charon’s ferry. So the thrifty people of Hennion put no money 
in the mouths of corpses to pay the ferry across the Styx, as the rest of 
the Greeks used to do (Strabo, viiL p. 373). On this custom of giving 
money to the dead to meet their expenses in the other world, see 
J<mm. of tkt Anihrop. Itut. 15 (tSSsX p. 78. Caves and fissures of 
the earth were natui^y fixed upon as tbe places at which to worship 
the infernal deities. If noxious mephitic vapours issued from the cavern, 
so much the better; tbe place was then indeed the mouth of hclL Such 
caves existed at Hienpolis and Acharaka in Asia Minor; they were 
sacred to Pluto and bulls were sacrificed to him by being driven into 
the caves, where they were stifled by the femes. UTien Strabo visited 
the cave at Hierap^is he let some sparrows fly into it; they at once 
dropped dead. Side people resorted to Acharaka, whOT they were 
treated by the priests, the mode of treatment being revealed to the 
priest in a dream while he slept in the holy ground. See Strabo, xiiL 
p. 639 rp., xiv. p. 649 iq. The cave at Hierapolis has disappeared 
(W, M. Ramsay, CiHts amt Bishoprics of Phrygia, I. p. 86). In the 
sacred enclosure of tbe infernal deities at Cnidus Sir Charles Newton 
discovered a curious natural formation of the rock, which he considers 
may have recommended the spot as a fit place for the worship of these 
subterranean powers {Hist of Discowits at ffaJicamassus, etc. a. p. 
414 ; Travtb amt Discoveries, 3. p. 195 sq.) Pluto seems to have 
been worshipped at Aeane in Macedonia. 5 fec Rnme Arch/ologiqm, N.S. 
18 (1868), pp. 18-38. Hades (Pluto) was worshipped at Elis, where 
he had a temple (Paus. vi. 35. a). There were other ptlaces in Greece 
besides Hermion where Hercules was said to have dragged up the 
bound of hell, as Taenanim (Paus. iiL 25. 5), near Coronea in Boeotia 
(Paus. ix. 34. 5X and at tbe fountain or conduit known as the Water 
of Freedom, in Argolis (Hesychius, m.v. iXtvStpoir vSttft: see note on iL 
17. I). 

35 . It. a sanctuary of mthyia. Ilith)na is mentioned in a Her- 
mionion inscriptioa, which records the dedication of a stattie to the 
goddess (S. Wide, De sacris Troexemomm, Hermiotsetuium, Epidauri- 
omm, p. 66 sq.) 

35 . 1 1, a vast nnmber of votive offerings. These would be dedicated 
as thank-oflerings by women who had been safely delivered, llithyia 
being tbe goddess of child • bearing. Many such votive offerings 
were found some years ago at Nemi in Italy, where Diana was 
worshipped by women desirous of children or of an easy delivery. See 
Botletiino deit ImstitsUo, 1885, p. i$3 ry.; Athenaeum, 10 October, 
1885 ; Preller, Romische Afythologu,* 1. p. 317 ; G. H. Wallis, Catalogue 
of Ctasskat Antiquities from the site of the Temple of Diassa, A'emi, Italy, 
p. 1 3 sqq. What appears to have been an offering of this kind was found 
at Sparta some years ago. It is a marble group, representing appa- 
rtttly a woman in the act of child-bearing, assisted by two male divini¬ 
ties. See Mittheil. d. arch. Inst, in Athen, to (1885), pp. l77-t99. 

36 . I. Halice. This is probably the place called Halia by Scylax, 
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who says (Periplus, 50) that it possessed a harbour at the mouth of the 
Argolic Gulf. This makes it tolerably certain that the harbour is the 
modem Port Cktii, opposite the island of Spttxieu (See note on iL 34. 8.) 
On the southern side of this harbour there are the remains of a consider¬ 
able town, partly under water. They are probably the ruins of Halke, 
though the French Surveyors identified the site as Mases. See Boblaye, 
Rnktrehts, p. 61 ; I-cake, Mono, p. 463 sq.\ id., Peloponnetiaca, 
p. 387 tqq.\ Curtius, Ptlop. 2. p. 461 sq.\ Lolling, in Mittkeil. d. arch, 
hut. in Atken, 4 (1879), p. 108. 

36 . I. Mention is made of natires of Halice on the Epidaurian 
tablets. It is a remarkable proof of the accuracy of Pau s a n ia s that on 
the tablets to which he refers and which were discovered some years ago 
at Epidaurus, there occur the names of three natives of Halice. See 
the first tablet, line 130 , and the second tablet, lines 19 and 69, in 
Cawadias, FotdlUt d'Kpidaurt, i. p. 27 (Inscr. Na i), pp. 29, 30 
(Inscr. No. 2); 'EifnffUfHi ap\aio\.oyucii, 1883, p. 215; id., 1885, pp. 

1 5, 18. As to these tablets see note on iL 27. 3. 

36 . I. the transformation of Zeus into a cuckoo. The story is 
told in detail by a scholiast on Theocritus (sv. 64), who professes to 
derive it horn Aristotle. He mentions a sanctuary of Full-grown 
( Teleia) Hera on the Cuckoo Mountain. Pausanias, who is more likely 
to be right, places the temple of Hera on Mt. Pron. On the cnckoo in 
northern mythology, see the elaborate essay of W. Mannhardt, ‘ Der 
Kukuk,’ in ihHickrift fur deutsekt MytkohgU und SitUnkunde, 3(1835), 
pp 309-298. 

36 . 3. Mases. This was probably situated on the deep bay of 
Kiladia. This sheltered harbour must have been, as Prof. Curtius 
points out, of some importance to the people of Hermion, as it was the 
nearest anchorage on the Argolic Guli| and goods could be transported 
from it overland by a short and easy road instead of having to be 
brought round the rocky coast in vessels. There are here some andent 
cisterns and remains of buildings. See Leake, Aforta, 3. p. 463; 
Curtius, Ptlop. 3. p. 462; Bursian, Gtogr. 3. p. 98. 

36 . 2. as Homer represents il See Iliad, iL 562. 

36 . 3. Stmthns - Philanorium - ^leL Struthus is prob¬ 

ably a cape somewhere to the north-west of the bay rf Kiladia. The 
other pla^ hate not been identified. The distance of 3 50 furlongs is 
probably, as Prof Curtius thinks {Ptlop. 2. p. 464), a misuke ; it 
would carry us quite out of the district which Pausanias is describing. 

36 . 3. Didjn^ This place has preserved its name in the modem 
Didyma, a village surrounded by vineyards, corn-fields, and tobacco- 
fields, in a small mountain valley at the south-west loot ^ Mt. Didyma. 
This is a double-peaked mountain 3525 feet high, the shape of which prob¬ 
ably gave rise to the name Didymi (‘the twins'). In the neighbour¬ 
hood of the village there are some andent foundations and a cistern 
with steps. In the church of H. Marina to the cast of the village is 
an inscriptian recording a dedication to Demeter, a relic perhaps of 
the sanctuary of Demeter mentioned by Pausanias. See Leake, Pelo- 
poftnuiaca, p. 389 ; Curtius, Ptlop. 3. p. 464 ; Conie e Michaclis, 
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in Amna/i dtlt IniHtulo, 33 (1861X p. «t ; Bureian, Ceogr. 3. 
p. 98 ; Baedeker,* p. 3$$ ; Pbilippson, Ptloj^nes, p. St. 

36 . 4 - Aaine. Strabo says (viii. p. 373) that Asine was near 
Nanplia, and as it was on the sea<oast (cp. Pans. iv. 34. t3) the she 
has been identified with the ruins situated on a rocky promontory at 
Pott ToIom, about 5 miles to the soatb.east of Nauplia. “ The walls, 
partly built of neatly-fitted polygonal blocks and partly of layers of 
trapeioids uneven in level, are still better preserved than those at 
Tiryns." Colossal towers, 39 feet broad, and projecting about 33 feet, 
give the walls an imposing app)carance. The terrace of the fortress, 
where most of the buildings seem to have stood, is 131 feet abos-e the 
sea; the highest point is 164 feet On the terrace may be seen the 
foundations of many chambers, built of unhewn Cyclopean stones. 
There is a large pear-shaped cistern cut in the rock, alM three smaller 
cisterns. Great masses of potsherds of the painted prehistoric kind 
characteristic of Mycenae and Tiryns are lying about, also very many 
querns of trachyte, com-bruisers, etc., also rude hammers of diorite or 
granite, and great qttanthies of knives and arrowheads of extremely primi¬ 
tive form, made of obsidian. Together with these is to be found black 
and red lacquered pottery of the late Creek or Roman age, pointing to 
a later settlement. In any case the place must have been occupied in 
the late Middle Ages, for the walls and towers have been repaired in the 
Venetian period. 

Sec Leake, Ahrta, t. p. 463 ry.j id., PtlofentHtiata, pw 390 jyy.; Curtius, 
Pthf. 2. p. 463 sf.; Buraian, Gngr. a p. 6l ; Schliemaiui, Tirrni, p. 49 ry. 
On the destruction of Aiiac hj the Argivcs ice alio in. 7. 4; hr. & 3 ; it. 14. 3; 
iv. 34.9. 

Farther to the east than Port Tohn there is a small maritime plain 
of triangular shape. This is the plain of Kttndia, as it is now called. 
In the upper comer of this plain is an ancient citadel with walls of 
polygonal masonry. A fine spring issues from the rock at the foot of 
the citadcL A mile to the south-east, between twro lagoons, rises a hill 
on which are the foundation-walls of an ancient temple. The French 
surveyors inclined to identify this place writh Asine and the temple with 
the temple of Pythaean Apollo mentioned by Pausanias. But the 
situation of the citadel away from the sea, and its distance from Nauplia, 
are against the identification. The remains are perhaps those of 
Eiones or Eion, a place mentioned by Homer (//. ii. 561) and 
destroyed by the Mycenaeans (Strabo, viii. p. 373; cp. Diodorus, hr. 37). 

See Boblaye, RtehtrcMa, p. |i; Leake, Ptltf. p. 39a xy.; Curtins, Ptltf. a 
p. 465 ryy.; Buntan, Gtogr. 3. p oi. 

Still forther to the east is the broad and fertile plain of In on the 
coast enclosed by bare mountains. It b watered by the Btdem or fri 
river, the northern sources of which arc not for from the towm of 
Epidaunis. The fortress which commanded thb district was on the 
summit of a mountain, which rises on the right bank of the Bedeni, six 
geographical miles from its mouth. See Leake, Ptlofi. p. 391 tqq .; 
Curtius, Ptlop. 3. p. 465 ; Pbilippson, Ptlopoaus, P- S*- 
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36. 6. The sea at Lema etc. Paiuanias now leaves the eastern 
side of the Aigolic Gulf and resumes his descriptkm of the western side. 
5 >ce h. 34. 5 sq. It would have seemed more natural if he hod continued 
his route from Asine to Nauplia, and so round the head of the Ai:^olic 
Gulf to Lerna. Instead of which he crosses over from Asine to Lcrna, 
and then works his way back to Nauplia. 

36. 6. the Erasiittis - the Fhiixns. On the Erasinus the 

modern Kt/alari, see note on iL 34. 6. The course of the Phrixns, 
according to Bursian ifitogr. 2. p. 6$, note t), cannot now be traced, since 
the water of the Ktfalari is now conducted in several cha n n e ls direct to 
the sea. Leake thought that the Phrixus could be ** no other than the 
brook which issues from the opening between Mounts Lycone and 
Chaon, and which is so much smaller than the Erasinus, that it would 
have been more correct to have said that it fell into the Erasinus, than 
the latter into it * (.l/iorro, 3. p. 473). But this identification can hardly 
be right, else Pausanias going from Argos to Lerna would have crossed 
the Phrixus before the Erasinus instead of after it 

36. 6. in the same style as those in Argos. See ii. 33. 5. 

36. 7. mysteries - in honour of Lemaean Demeter. The fire 

which was used in these rites used to be fetched from the temple of 
Pyronian Artemis on Mt. Crathis in Arcadia (Paus. viiL 1 5. 9). 

36. 8. a mountain which they call Pontinus etc. An hour and a 
hairs ride to the south of Argos we reach three copious sources which 
form a stream running to turn the northern ^fyU or mills of Nauplia 
{Ajupti), to which town they belong, though they are on the opposite 
side of the bay. The mills are so called to distinguish them from the 
* mills of Argos,' which are turned by the Erasinus much nearer Argos 
(see note on iL 34. 6). The springs issue from the foot of a rocky hill 
of conical form, which, stretching eastward till it nearly touches the sea, 
terminates the plain of Argos in this corner. "The hill and stream 
are evidently those which were anciently called Pontinus ; the river has 
only a course of a few hundred yards b^ore it joins the sea. The ruins 
of a castle, made of small stones and mortar, now occupy the summit of 
the hill, and consequently stand on the site of the house of H ippomedon 
and of the temple of Minerva [Athena], whose epithet Saltis indicates 
that her worship was introduced here from Egypt, and thus agrees with 
the reputed foundation of the temple by Danaus. At Sais we know that 
Neith, the Greek Athene, was held in great honour (Herodotus, iL 17$)” 
(Leake, Aforea, 3. p. 473 ry.) See note on ix. 13 . 3 . As to Pausanias's 
sutement that Ml Pontinus absorbs the rain which fidls on it, Dodwell 
observes that the hill "is composed of a calcareous rock, full of deep 
fissures, and subterraneous cavities. The killing rain, therefore, after 
being absorbed, is conducted by the springs which are at the base of the 
rock to the Lerruean pool" (7V>«r, 3. p. 228). Cp. Boblaye, Recktrtkts, 
p, 47 ; Curtius, Pelop. 3. p. 368 sq. ; Bursian, Gt<^. 2. p. 67 ; Baedeker,* 
p 375 ; Philippson, Pelopontus, p 71. 

37. I. Aimymone. This is identified with a stream which issues 
from seven or eight openings under the rocks at the foot of Ml Pontinus, 
about half a mile to the south of the river Pontinus. The springs are 
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much more copious than those of the Pontinus. There is a chapel of 
St. John near the springs. See Leake, iforta, 2. p. 473; Curtius, 
2. p. 369; Bnrsian, 2. p. 67 ; Baedeker,* p. 275, The 

stopr was that Am}-mone was one of the fifty daughters of Danaus, whom 
their fiither sent out to look for water after Poseidon in his anger had 
dried up the waters of the Argolic plain (see iL 15. 5), In her search 
for water Amymone met Poseidon, who showed her the springs at Lema 
or produced them by striking his trident into the rock. See Apollodorus, 
iL 1. 4 ; H>-ginus, 169 ; Lucian, Zha/o^. Marin. 6. The meeting 
of Poseidon with Amymone was a fiivourite subject in art See K. O. 
Muller, Ha$uBmck tier AreMtologi* der Kunst, § 356. 3 ; De Wtte, in 
GojutU AnkAflogiqtu, 7 (1881-1882), p. 6 sqg. The daughters of 
Danaus, who in hell were compelled to pour water cmttinually into a 
vessel ^ of holes, have been plausibly explained as personifications of 
the springs which flow into the Argolic plain, but dry up in summer. It 
is a confirmation of this view that Amymone, who gave her name to the 
perennial spring at Lema, was exempted from the task of carrying water 
in hell (Lucian, /x.) The wells at Argos were said to have been dis¬ 
covered by the daughters of Danaus (Strabo, «ii. p, 371). Cp. Mure, 
Jiynmal, 1. p. 180 ay.; Preller, Griick. Mylhal.^ 2. p. 45 tqq. ; Stark, 
Nioke und dU XioMdtn, p. 347 ; Roscher's Ltxikony t.v. ‘ Danaiden.' 

37 . 1. images of Demeter, snmamed Pro eym ne, and of Dtonysns. 
There is an inscription containing a dedication to these deities which is 
said to have been discovered in this neighbourhood, at the north-west 
comer of the Alcyonian lake (see g $ of this chapter). Hence it has 
been supposed that this was the site of the temple of Demeter. See 
Conze e Michaelis, in Annali deft ImsHtn/o, 33 (1861), p. 20 xy. The 
inscription is also given in Kaibel’s Epigrxxmmata Graeco, Na 821, 

37 . 3. these stories also have proved not to be by Phil- 
ammon etc. The way in which Arrhiphon proved that these stories 
could not be by Philammon was this. Philammon lived in Greece 
before the Dorian invasion, and therefore before the Doric dialect was 
spoken in Greece. But the stories in question wrere written in Doric 
Therefore they could not have been written by Pbilammoa Pausanias 
refers to this critical discovery with admiration. The passage has tv.^r 
entirely misunderstood by Bachofen {Dos Mutterreckt, p. 395). 

37 . 4 - the hydra. For some ancient representations of Hercules 
slaying the hydra, see Monnmenti Inediti, 1842, tav. xlvi.; Wdeker, 
AnHke DenknuUer, 3. pp. 257-267 ; Baumeister's Denkmider, p. 657 jiy! 

In a ditch at Lema, W. G. Clark saw “two large water-snakes_ 

Lemaean h>’dras—marked }xllow and black. The creatures abound 
here still" {Petop. p. 98). 

37 . 4. Pisander, of Caminu. Cp. viiL 22. 4. Pisander wrote a 
poem called HeracUa in two books on ie labours of Hercules. Accord¬ 
ing to some he flourished OL 33 (648-645 ac.) See Suidas, s.v. 
nriirav^pot: Epicarum Graecontm fragmento, ed. Kinkel, pp. 248-253. 

37 . 5. the spring of Amphiarana Boblaye, followed by Prof 
Curtius, identified this spring with a copious source 100 to 150 paces south 
of the Alcyonian lake (see next note). It issues from a hill which is 
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crowned by the ruins of an ancient Greek sanauaiy. See Boblayc, 
Retktnket, p. 48; Curtins, Peh^. 2. p. 369. Leake and Lolling 
(Baedeker), however, were of opinion t^t the spring of Amphiaraus 
has disappeared owing to the extension of the Alcyonian lake (see next 
note). See Leake, Mona, 2 . p. 475 ; Baedeker,* p. 275. Nor could 
Ross {Eaun, p. 151) or Come and Michaelis {Anaali dtlV Instituto, 
33 (1861), p. 20) discover anything to correspond to the spring of 
Amphiaraus. 

37. 5. the Alcyonian Lake. Between the eastern foot of Mount 
Pontinus and the sea there intervenes a narrow stretch of level coast- 
land, imly a few hundred yards in width. The ground is swampy, 
abounding in springs, and overgrown with rank vegetation. Along the 
shore there is a strip of firm gravel, but between this and the foot of the 
hills the traveller is reminded by dhebes full of stagnant water and by 
the quaking of the ground under his tread that he is crossing the 
Lemaean Marsh. At the foot of the hill some clear and copious springs 
rush fiom tmder the conglomerate rock, and close by is a still, deep 
lake, or rather pool, some hundred paces in circumference, fringed by a 
luxuriant growth of reeds, rushes, ycDow irises, and aquatic plants of 
many sorts. This is the Alcyonian Lake, which in uze and appearance 
still answers closely to Pausanias’s description of it. The peasants 
have assured modem travellers that the pool is bottomless, an attempt 
to fathom it with a ship’s lead having proved fruitless. The ground 
between it and the sea would be an impassable morass, were it not that 
the pool is dammed up and its water escapes only by a canaL This 
canal serves also as a mill-stream, turning some mills which stand close 
to the seaside and give to Lcma its modem name of Myli (‘ Mills'). 
Lemaean hydras—great water-snakes marked yellow and black—still 
abound in the swamp. At the beginning of the century a large but 
neglected garden, full of orange-trees and other fruit-trees, extended 
northward from the Alcyonian Lake to the Pontinus river, reaching from 
the road to the sea-shore. It probably occupied part of the site of the 
Lemaean grove (see § i of this chapter). 

See DodwcU, Tntr, 2. p. 225 xyy.; Leake, Morea, 2. n. 473 ryy,; Boblaye, 
Rttktrclus, p. 47 ry. ; L. Roaa, Rristn, p. ijo ».; Him , JtumtU , 2. p. 190 lyy. ; 
Corthu, Pelof. 2. p. 368 »y.; W. G. Clark, PtUfomittim, pp. 96-98 ; Come e 
Michaclii, in Amma/i JtlT Imtiimlo, 33 (1861), p. 20; Banian, Gtegr. 2. p. 66ry.; 
Baedeker,* p. 275 ; Guidt-Jaamu, 2. p. 234. 

37. 5. Through this lake-DiouTsus went to hell to fetch 

up Semele. Compare ii. 31. 2. 

37. 5. Polymnns. He is generally called Prosymnus, as by Clement 
of Alexandria {Protnpt. ii. 34, p. 30, ed. Potter), Amobius {Athrertus 
noHotus, V. 28), and a writer in the Mytkograpki Grata, ed. Wester- 
mann, p. 368. 

37. 6. yearly rites, performed by night, in honour of Dionysus. 
These rites are apparently described by Plutarch {Isis tt Osiris, 35). 
He says ; “ Many of the Greeks make bull-shaped images of Dionysus. 
. . . The Argives surname him * cow-bom,' and they summon him from 
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the water by the blast of trumpets, throwing into the abyss a Iamb for 
the gate-keeper; the trumpets are concealed in thyisuscs." The abyss 
referred to by Plutarch is probably the bottomless Alcyonian laV«» Cp, 
the scholiast on Pindar, Olytup, viL 6o, As Dionysus was supposed to 
have descended through this lake to hell, it was natural that the trumpet- 
call to him to return should be sounded on iu brink. On the relation 
of Dionysus to water and the sea, cp. De Witte, in Gazette Artk/ologigue, 
1 (*® 7 S)» P" 5 O- Crusius, * Der homerisebe Ditmysoehymnus,' 
etc, Pkilolagut, 48 (1889X PP- 193-228; K. Tumpel, 

AAmV, ib. pp. 681-696; and see Paus. ix. 20. 4 note 

38 . I. Temeninin. From Strabo (viii. p. 368) we leam that 
Tcrocniutn was a6 Greek furlongs ftom Argos; and from Pausanias 
(§ J) that it was about 50 furlongs from Nauplia. As the place was on the 
shore, these measuremenu enable us to fix iu site. The coast, how¬ 
ever, is here m mar^y that it is generally inaccessible. But in the dry 
season, especially with a north wind, it is possible to ride round the 
shore from Nauplia to Myli (the mills of Nauplia). The shore is flat 
and swampy, but at the point nearest to Argos, between the sanded-up 
mouth of the Inacbus and the reedy estuary of the Erasinus, there is a 
higher and firmer ground. Here stood Temenium. On the 
shore there are foundations, blocks of masonry, potsherds, and fragments 
of tiles. In the sea may be observed renuuns of the mole, consisting of 
large blocks of stone. See Ross, Reisete, p. 149; Curtius, Pelop. 2. p. 
383 ; cp. Boblaye, RteMerehes, p. 50 ; Leake, Morea, 2. p. 476. Strabo 
(/.f.) mentions that Temenus was buried in Temenium. 

38 . 2. Nauplia. Nauplia, now a busy, flourishing seaport, and 
one of the chief towiu of Greece, occupies the northern side of a rocky 
peninsula which juu out westward into the Argolic Gulf; near the head 
of the gulf and on iu eastern side. The northern side of the peninsula 
is flat, and here the narrow and not too sattMiry strccU of Nauplia are 
crowded together. Thus the town looks across the harbour to the 
Argolic plain and has no sea-view. The southern side of the peninsula, 
at the hack of the town, is a long and lofty rock called thk-Kaltk, 
which seems to have been the original citadel of Nauplia; for ancient 
walls, built in the polygonal style, may be seen in places serving as 
foundations for the mediaeval and modern fortifications. Other remains 
of antiquity exist m the shape of rock-cuttings, staircases, cisterns, and 
so forth. The steep southern slope of the rock is thickly overgrown 
with cactus. On the northern side of the peninsula, between it and the 
^ore of the Argolic plain, stretches the harbour which gives Nauplia 
iu commercial importance. Though spacious, it is very shallow; large 
steamers have to anchor far out. An isthmus connecu the peninsula 
with the mainland. Immediately on the landward, that is, eastern side 
of the isthmus towers up the precipitous rocky height of PalamieU {705 
feet), one of the strongest fortresses in Greece. The fortifications 
which crown iu summit were built by the Venetians and Turks; they 
now serve as a prison. In their walls, as well as in the walls of/frA- 
RaUk are built many Venetian inscriptions, some of them bearing the 
lion of St. Mark. Three sides of the mighty rock are preci|ntous, but 
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on the souib.ea5teni side it is accessible, being join^ by a ridge to the 
hills. The ascent 6roin Nanplta is by a long staircase at the north¬ 
western corner of the (ortress ; it begins close to the gate of the to^ 
The name Palawtidi is derived from Palamedes, the son of Nauplius 
(cp. Strabo, viii. p. 368). Palamedium was probably the ancient name of 
the fortress, though no classical writer mentions it. The prospect from 
the summit over the gulf and plain of Argos, with the background of 
moonuins encircling the plain, is very fine. Nor is the view from the 
quay of Nauplia across the bay to the mountains of Argtdis one to be 
easily forgotten, especially if seen by moonlight, when the sea is calm, 
the stars are shining, and the tall yard-arms of the lateen-rigged craft 
stand out like black wings against the sky, now blotting out and now 
disclosing a star as the boats heave on the gentle swell 

Prof Curtius is of opinion that Palamedes, to whom the Creeks 
ascribed the invention of writing, arithmetic, weights, measures, dice, 
etc. (Philosuatus, Herouoy it), was a personification <rfthe Phoenicians, 
from whom he believes the Greeks to have derived much of their 
crvilisation. Hence in the name Palamidi be sees the trace of an 
ancient Phoenician settlement at Nauplia. Prehistoric tombs have 
been discovered and excas-ated on the north-eastern slope of Palamidi, 
but there seems to be nothing to connect them with the Phoenicians. 
See above, p. 142 tq. Pausanias believed the Nauplians to be of 
Egyptian origin (iv. 35. 2). 

Strabo says (viii. p. 369) that close to Nauplia there were cas-ems 
with labyrinths built in them, and that these caves and labyrinths were 
called Cyclopia. These caverns have not been found in modem times. 
Boblaye, indeed, who was followed by Prof. Curtius, identified them 
with some grottoes in the rarine behind Promo, the eastern suburb of 
Nauplia. But these grottoes appear to be quite shallow and to have 
no passage leading into the interior of the hill 

When Cleomenes I. invaded Argolis from the south at the head of 
a Lacedaemonian army, and the omens forbade him to citsss the 
Erasinus river (see above, p. 2 to ry.), he sacrificed a bull to the sea and 
traruported his army in ships across the gulf to Nauplia, from which 
he marched northwards and encountered the Argives near Tiryns 
(Herodotus, vL 76 ry.) 


See Dodwell, Tmr, a. p. 246 ryy. s Leake, Mtrta, s. pp. 356-362 5 Boblaye, 
Ruktrehtj, p 50; Mure.ylw/wa/, a p '*7 (f 5 Curtins, Pil^, 389-3W! 

Borsan, Gt^. 2. p 59 tf • » SchUemann, Tirym, p 50 lyy. s Baedeker,* p 
«5 tqf. ; GmvU Jtomnt, a p. 211 ry. ; PhilipfMon, Ptlc fmnn , p 64. Prof. 
Oirtinfa paper on traces of Phoenician letllcnients in Aignlis, espectally at 
Nauplia, was printed in Rktinischtt Mtutmm, N. F. 7 (1850), pp 455-460, and 
reprinted in the anthor's Gtsammdti Ab h a mdimMg m, I. pp 157-162. 


38. 2. a spring called Oanathiu. There seems to be no spring 
in Nauplia at the present day. Water is brought to the town by an 
aqueduct from a fine source in one of the rocky heights near Tiryns 
(Leake, Morea, 2. p 360). But the spring in question has been 
identified with a frmtastically ornamented fountain in the shady garden 
of a little nunnery called Hagia MotU, about a mile and a half east of 
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the suburb of Pronin. The way to the nunnery lies through vineyards 
and oiive>groves. The water of the fountain is derived from an ancient 
shaft in the neighbourhood. See Bobla)^, lUeJurtka, p, 50; Cuitius, 
Ptlop. 2. p. 39 * ; Baedeker,* p. 257. With the story which Pausonias 
tells about the spring we may compare a somewhat similar story about 
a spring in Mesopotamia. Hera was said to have bathed in it aAer 
her marriage with Zeus; hence the native Syrians fabled that the spot 
was ever fragrant, the whole air being filled with a sweet perfume, 
while shoals of tame fish gambolled in the water (Aclian, Nai. An. xiL 
30}. Tite Syrian deities whom Aclian here rail* Hera and Zctu were 
probably Atargatis and Bel (W. Robertson Smith, Religion of Ike 
SemdUs^ p. 17a). In Nauplia itself it b said that the women of the 
place are handsome, and the women of Argos are ugly; and the cause 
of the difference u ascribed to the difference of the water in the two 
towns. Leake thought that this notion was derived from the ancient 
belief, recorded by Pausanias, that Hera bathed in the spring called 
Canathus every year (.l/<>nra, 2. p. 360). 

38 . 4. Genesium - Apo^thmL South of Lcrna the hiUs retire 

again, leaving a small plain between them and the sea. The plain is 
closed on the south by Mt. AavUsa, Here probably were Gcncsium 
and Apobathmi. Plutarch {Pjrrrkus, 32) c^ls the place at which 
Danaus first landed Pyramia, and speaks ^ it as being in the Thyrean 
dUtrict. But it may haw been the same with Apobathmi, A narrow 
valley, watered by the Kiveri stream, opens into thb little plain from 
the south-west. Following up this valley for a distance of an hour and a 
half from Lenta we reach, on the left bank of the stream, the ruins of 
an ancient town. The remains are of some extent, but are much over¬ 
grown with shrubs, especially wild (dives. Among the ruins are the 
polygonal foundatioiu of a building about 40 feet square. The place 
was perhaps the ancient Elacus ('place of olives’), to which a road led 
from Lerna (Apollodorus, ii. 5. 2 ; cp. Stephanus Byi. j.v, ’EAaiovc). 
The soil of the valley is well adapted to the cultivation of olives, which 
may have given the place its name; and the sequestered situation of 
the town, in a narrow valley far from the great military highways, may 
explain the fact that it is never mentioned by ancient historians. 

See Boblaye, Raktrrku, p 48 ; Leake, Merea, 2. p. 476 tf. ; Ross, A’nim, 
pp. ip-is6; Coitiut, /VAjp 3 . p 371 j Banian, Ceigr. 3. p 67 jy. 

38 . 4 - From here vre pass through what is called Anigraea etc. 
Pausanias b now proceeding on the way to Sparta. From the point 
which be has reached, namely the little seaside plain of AVtvrr’, hemmed 
in by the hills, three ways le^ to Sparta. 

(1) One way Icacb up the bed of the Kiveri to the south-west, 
past the ruiiu of Elaeus, and then on to the villages of Amirituna (not 
to be confounded with the better known Andritsena near Olympa) and 
Doliana, and so to T^ea and Sparta. 

(2) The second way strikes south from the ruins of Elaeus, crossits 
the Kiveri river, asceneb the steep side of Mt. Zavitxa, and crosses 
the ndge at a height of about 3000 feet. Here, on the right of the 
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path, are the remains of an ancient watch-tower; it is round, built of 
polygonal masonry, and measures 25 feet in diameter. It probably 
ma^ed the boundary between Argos and Laconia at one time (for the 
boundaries shifted, see below). The path now descends the southern 
side of Ml Zavilsa. Half-way down are the mins of on ancient 
fortress. Then at the foot of the mountain, amid luxuriant groves of 
olives, is the scattered shepherd village of Kalyxna Doliamtika, It 
lies above the river Loutou, the ancient Tanus. Crossing the river we 
reach in half an hour, on the south side of the valley, the monastery of 
Ltmkou, the tall cypresses of which arc conspicuous from far. Many 
ancient remains have been found here. Behind the monastery is a 
gorge, down which flows a tributary of the Tanus. Following this 
gorge to the south and crossing a broad tableland we see on the left, 
at the end of the gorge, the ancient fortress now called HtlUmko (see 
below, p. 308). The road now proceeds westward to the village of 
Hagiot Jeantui, which is reached in about seven hours from Myli. 
From Httgios Joannes the road goes by the villages of Hagiot Petros 
and Araekova to Sparta. 

(3) The third road skirts the shore for some distance. Leaving 
the village of A’tveri the path runs along the slope of Ml Zavitta, 
which falls steeply to the sea on the left. This is the road called 
Anigraea, traversed by Pausanias. It is still, as it was in his days, 
a very mgged had road. Now and then we come to a little cove with 
a beach at the mouth of a narrow glen which cleaves the mountain¬ 
side ; elsewhere the sea is bordered throughout by sheer difli^ above 
which the path scrambles up hill and dowm dale. The sides of the 
mountains are chiefly clothed with lentisks and wild olives, with a 
patch of corn-field here and there. In about two hours and a half from 
Kh’eri the path arrives opposite the Anen<olo, the ancient Dine (see 
Pans. viii. 7. 2). It is an abundant source of fresh water rising in the 
sea, about a quarter of a mile from the narrow beach under the clifts. 
The body of fresh water appears to be fully 50 feet in diameter. In 
calm weather it may be seen rising with such force as to form a 
convex surfoce, disturbing the sea for several hundred feet around. 
It is clearly the exit of a subterraneous river of some magnitude, and 
thus corresponds with the Dine of Pausanias. After clambering along 
the Anigraea for neariy three hours, we find that the mountain 
abruptly ceases, and the maritime plain of Thyrea stretches out 
before us to the south. This is what Pausanias describes as *‘a 
tract of country on the left, reaching down to the sea, where trees, 
especially olives, thrive welL" The plain is about 5 miles long, 
but nowhere more than half that in breadth; its soil is a rich 
loam, com-ficlds and olive-groves cover its surfricc. The plain is 
traversed by two streams, the Loukon (ancient Tanus) in the north, 
and the river of Hagiot Andreas in the south. At the narrowest 
part of the plain there is a large salt-water swamp overgrown with 
reeds; it is called Sfoustos; the waters of the swamp arc discharged 
into the sea by a small river. Thus the swamp and its outlet divide 
the plain into two parts, a northern and a southern. From the northern 
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half of the plain a long rocky bill runs oat into the sea; on it is the 
modem village of Aitros. The plain, owing to swamps, is unhealthy, 
and the pcc^le have withdrawn to the terraces above it. Here are 
their taijrvias or winter villages, surrounded by.comland, vineyards, 
and oliveyards. But in summer the people retire to their larger villages 
higher up among the hills. Each of these mounuin villages {J/agioj 
Joannes, MtUgou, Korakax'ousti, and Prastos) has its separate kafyvia 
or winter village (as to kalyvias in general, see especially Pbilippson, 
Ptloponnes, p. 586 sq.) 

The usual road from Astros to Sparta crosses the plain, passes 
through the Kalyvia of SftligoM, then westward up a v^ey, passing 
on the right the ruins called IfelUmko, then the large village of .\feligou 
rm the left, and so on to the village of Hagios Joansus. The time 
from Myli to Hagios Joannes, by Astros, is eight hours. After Hagios 
Joannes the road to Sparta is the same as in route 3. 

See Boblsyc, Reekerekes, p. 66 toy. ; Leake, Htrta, a. p. 476 taq .; id., 
Ptloponmesioio, If. 3 ^ W-1 Ron, Rtisen, p. 153 rjy.; Cartini, Pelip. x p. 
373 jyy.; Burtisn, Gtegr. x p. 68 ryy.; Baedeker,' p. 371 sqq. ; PhilippKifi, 
Psiofimmes, p. IS 7 sqq. ; Cuidejaannt, X pp. 343-346. 

We have still to try to trace Pausanias’s route from the time when 
he entered the ThjTeim plain till he reached the Laconian frontier, and 
to identify the places he mentions by the way. He mentions four places : 
(t) the place where the battle took platt between the Argitx and 
L^edaemonian champions, (a) .Athene. (3) Nerix (4) Eva. Now 
there are ancient remains at various places in the district, but the 
identification of any of them with the places mentioned by Pausanias is 
largely a maner of conjecture. The most notable of these remains are: 

(i) At Astros, on the landward side of the peninsula, there are remains 
of a very rough ancient waU, built of unhewn blocks, the interstices being 
filled up with snudler stones. This wall may have been part of the sea¬ 
side fortress which the Aeginetans, settled in the Thyrean district, were 
erecting in 434 aa, when they were interrupted by the attack of an 
Athenian squadron (Thucydides, iv. 57). See Boblaye, Recherthes, 
p. 68 ; Leake, Mono, 3. p. 484 sq. ; Ross, Rtisen, p. 163 ; Curtins, Ptlop. 
3. p. 377 ; Bursian, Geogr. 3. p. 69; Baedeker,* p. 373; GuUeJoanne, 
3. p. 344. 

(3) About two miles to the south-west of Astros, in the narrow 
pan of the plain below the monastery of the Holy Trinity (Hagia 
Triada), there are some traces of ancient ruiiu. They used to be 
more extensive, but have been partly obliterated by the cultivation of 
the land, partly carried away for building. See Boblaye, Reckerthes, 
p. 68 ; Ross, Rtisen, p. 163 sq. ; Curtius, Ptlop. 3. p. 377 sq .; Bursian, 
Geogr. 3. p, 69 sq. 

(3) At the extreme south-east comer of the Thyrean plain, on a low 
rocky hill beside the sea, there are the remains of a somewhat extensive 
fortress. The circuit of the walls is a walk of twenty minutes. They 
are 9 feet thick and were provided at intervals with square towers which 
projected 14 feet The masonry is irregular, verging on the polygonaL 
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Within the drcoit of the walls are many foundations, the remains 
apparently of straight streets. The highest point of the hill formed a 
small acropolis. Here there b a chapel of St. Andrew (Hagios Andreas), 
which gives its name to the rains. See Boblayc, Rtchtrc/us, p. 68 ; 
Leake, Mono, a. p. 497 sg .; Ross, Rtisen, p. 164 rp.; Curtins, Pelop. 2. 
p. 378: Bursian, Geogr. 2. p. 70. 

(4) About 5 miles from Astros, on the way to //agios Joatmes and 
Sparta, are the rains called /Ititeniko or TicJao. They occupy the 
flat summit of a rocky hill, 2090 ft high, on the right of the rood. 
The walls are from 6 to to feet thick, and are provided with a great 
many towers, some round, some square. The stones are smaU, and the 
masonry irregular, almost polygonal The interior consisU of several 
long rocky terraces, on which fragments of house walls and numerous 
cisterns still remain. See Boblaye, Rtekordus, p. 66 ry. ; Leake, Aforta, 
2. p. 494 ; Ross, Rdsem, p. 171 sq.\ Curtins, Pelop. 2. p. 380; Bursian, 
Geogr. 2.p. 70; Baedeker,* p. 273 sg .; Gnide-Joanne, 2. p. 245 sg. 

(5) At and near the monastery of Loukou (see above, p. 306) many 
antiquities have been found, including sculptures and reliefs of the 
Roman period, capitals of columns of the Corinthian and Ionic orders, 
fragments of irmsaic pavement, round sepulchral ublets with iiucriptions 
of a very late date, etc In the monastery church of the Transfiguration 
{//agio Afetantorpkosis) are four shafts of columns, of streaked white 
rrutrblc On one side of the monastery garden there are some tenuiiu of 
ancient walls formed of large squared stones mixed with tiles and morUr. 
The chief part of the settlement seems to have loin below the monastery, 
on the gentle slope which extends from it to the river. Here among 
the bashes which cover the site are foundations and other remahu of 
masonry. About a quarter of a mile to the north-east of the monastery 
lie five fragments of large columns of grey g^ite, 2 feet 5} inches in 
diameter, also two Corinthian capitals of limestone or coarse white 
marble Here, too, are some very massive foundations, and some 
remains of a senucircular apse, built, like all other remaining walls at 
this place, of large squared stones joined with mortar and mixed with 
tiles. 

See Boblaye, Reckerr^, p. 66; Leake, .^forea, 2. p. 486 sgg .; Ross 
Reisen, p. 169 ig.; Curbus, Pelop. a. p, 378 sgg .; Bursian, Geogr. 2. 
p. 70; Baedeker,* p. 272 ; Guide-Joasuu, 2. p. 244. 

(6) Lastly, there are the ruins of an ancient fortress, already mentioned 

(P- 306). half-way down the southern slope of Mt. Zavitsa, on the way 
from Elaeus to the monastery of Loukou. The rains are now called 
Ttorofos. They seem to be very ancient The stones are almost 
unhewit See Bobla}^, Rechere/us, p. 66 5 Curtius, Pelop. 2. p. 378 • 
Baedeker,* p. 271. • • r' • 

None of these remains can be identified with certamty as the places 
mentioned by Pausanias and other ancient writers. Thyrea, the ancient 
capital of the district, is not described by Pausanias, though he mentions 
it repeatedly (viiL 3. 3 ; viil 54. 4; x. 9. 12). It has been conjecturaUy 
identified with the remains at the Loukou monastery by Leake and Ross • 
with the HelUniko by Lolling (Baedeker); with the ruins of H. Andreas 
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by Boblaye and Prot Cuitius; and with the remains at the Holy Trinity 
(Hagia Triada) by Kiepeit. Bursion supposes that after its destruction 
by the Athenians in 434 B.C (Thucydides, ir. 57) the town was never 
rebuilt. If he is right, the remains at the Loukou monastery can hardly 
have been Thyrea, since the settlement there appears to have existed to 
a late date. Thucydides {lx,) mentions that Thyrea was 10 ftirlongs 
from the sea, a distance which is applicable to none of the existing 
ruins, unless to those of Hagia TriaJa, 

There is a similar divergence of opinion as to the other places 
(Athene, Neris, Eva) mentioned by Pausanias. Athene is called Anthene 
by Thucydides (v. 41) and Lysias (in Harpocration, s.v. it is 

called Anthana by Stephanus Byx (r.r.) Scylax {Ptriplus, 46) mentions 
a maritime town of Laconia called Methana. If Mcthana is here (as 
Gail conjectured) a mistake for Anthana, then the Athene of Pausanias, 
the Anthene of lliacydides and Lysias, is probably to be identified with 
the ruins of ff. Andrtas, which are the only considerable ancient remains 
actually existing on this coast Accordingly Bursian and Lolling 
(Baedeker) place Athene at this spot It is rather against this 
identification that Pau s a ni a s , immediately after reaching the Thyrean 
plain, seems to have turned inland (§ 5 ** Going up Inland ” etc.) 
Boblaye and Le a k e identify Athene with HtlUmko^ Ross with the 
remains at H. Triada. 

Neris is identified by Ross and Bursian with HtUemiic ; by Leake 
and Lolling (Baedeker) with the site of a mediaes-al castle called Grata- 
iastro, ' the beautiful castle,’ picturesquely situated on a high conical hill 
to the left of the road which runs from If, Joannts to H. Prtras. (Cp. 
Boblaye, Rtckercktt, p. 67.) Statius {TM. Iv. 46 Sf.) says that Neris 
stood beside a torrent (Ctuuadros) which foamed through a long valley. 
Ross thinks that the torrent referred to may be the stream which flows 
down from the foot of Helltniko in the direction of Attrvs. 

Eva, with its sanctuary of Polemocrates, is identified by Bursian and 
Lolling (Baedeker) with the remains near the monastery of Louhra. 
Ross would identify it with the ruins half-way down the southern slope 
of Mt. Zavitxa. 

Prof. Curtius, lastly, conjectures that Athene, Neris, and Eva may 
have occupied respectively the sites of the modern villages of Mtligtat, 
Hagios Joannes, and Hagios Petros ; but he seems to have confused 
the valley of the Andreas river with the totally different valley of 
Helleniko, Afeligou, etc. 

It would seem that the identification of these sites can only be 
settled by future archaeological discoveries, especially by inscriptions. 

38 . 5. a place where a battle was fought etc See note on it 30. 
7. According to Chaeroboscus the name of the place where the fight 
look place was Par (Bekker, Ameidota Graeco, p. 1408). 

38 . $. assigned it to the Aeginetans. See iL 39. 5 note. 

38 . 5. they rocorered it by the sward of an arbitration. After 
the battle of Chaeranea, Philip of Macedonia restored to the Argives the 
territory and cities of vjiich they had been deprived by the Lacedae¬ 
monians (Polybius, xviiL (xviL) 14. 7). 
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38 . 7 * LacBdAemoniaii bounduy niMti tbs boiuid&ries of 
Argolia Knd Tofoi. The modem //agios Petros is a thriving village 
on Mount Pamon 3000 feet above the sea, on the road from Astros to 
Sparta (see above, p. 307). It lies scatter^ among fields and trees on 
the western side of the deep valley of the Tanus. About 3 miles beyond 
the village, on the road to Arachova and Sparta, we cross the crest of 
a ridge which forms the watershed between the waters flowing to the 
Thyreatic Gnlf, to Tegea, and to Sparta. Ten minates or so further on, 
to the left as we begin to descend, we see three heaps of stones, each 
heap about 15 feet in diameter, the three heaps forming a triangle. 
On these cairns may perhaps have stood the images of Hermes which, 
as Pausanias tells us, marked the boundaries between Argolis, Laconia, 
and the territory of Tegea. The Greeks commonly raised ciims in 
honour of Homes, and his image sometimes stood beside a cairn. See 
Bab rius, xlviiL i jy, and the note on Pans. viiL 13. 3. It is tolerably 
certain, at least, that Pausanias, going to Sparta, must have passed this 
way; for //agios Petros stands at the point where the chief passes over 
Mount Pamon diverge towards Laconia and Arcadia. The three 
cairns are now called by the natives »the places of the slain ’ {Stoms 
PAoneitomenous), which suggests that they were reared on the site of a 
murder or massacre. But this murder may have been, as Mr. W. 
Loring sa^ of quite recent date, and in that case the cairns could have 
no connexion with the images of Hermes seen by Pausanias. 
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BOOK THIRD 


LACONIA 

On the text of Pausantu in this third book there is a special «-ork by 
A. Beinert, Symboiae ^uatdam ad gtmtinum. Laconiiorum Pausaniae 
tontextum rtstituendum (Otsnae, 1842). The literary sources upon 
which Pansanias may have drawn in writing this book have been 
investigated by Mr. \V. Immerwahr (Die Laionika des Pausamas auf 
ikrt Qiullett wi/erttuA/, Berlin, 1889). His work is vitiated, in my 
opinion, by the &lsc assumption that Pausanias compiled the whole 
book—the topographical as well as the historical part —from purely 
literapr sources. The religion and local worships of Laconia are 
examined by Mr. S. Wide in a special work (Ledeonistke Kuite, Leiprig, 

1893). 

liiat Pausanias wrote bis Laconia before writing bis Altsscnia, £iis, 
and Arcadia, is proved by several passages in these later books (iv. 4. 4 ; 
vi. 4. 10 ; viiL 27. 11). 

1 . t. the imagee of Hermes. Sec iL 38. 7 note. 

1 . I. the first king who reigned in this coontry was Lelez etc. 
The genealogy of Lclex’s house is given more fully by a scholiast on 
Euripides (Orrs/u, 626) as follows: “ The first who reigned over 
Lacedaemon was Lelex, after whom the Lcleges were namrd , By 
Perdice he had the following children : Myles, Polycaon, Bomolochus (?), 
Therapne. Of these Myles had by Cleocharea two sons, Eurotas and 
Pelias. Eurotas, coming to the thme after the fiood, converted the 
stagnant water mto a river, and named it the Eurotas. By Qeta he 
bad a daughter Sparta, whom Lacedaemon, son of Taygete, took to 
wife. And having come to the throne Lace^emon named the Leleges 
Lacedaemonians, and the mountain Taygetus, and be founded a city 
and named it Sparta.” 

1 . I. Where Polycaon departed to etc. See iv. i. i ryg. 

1 . 3. Hyacinth's tomb ia at Amyclae. See iil 19. 3. 

1 . 4. Tyndarens fled to Pellana, See iiL 21. 2. The expulsion 
of Tyndarcus by Hipp^oon b mentioned by Pausanias elsewhere (U. 
18. 7). Another tradition was that Tyndarcus fled to Thestius, prince 
of PleuTon in Aetoiia, whose daughter Leda he married (ApoUodorus, 
iii to. 3 ; Strabo, x. p. 461). According to this last tradition Icarius 
sided with bis brother Tyndiucus and shared his banishmenL 
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1 . 4. Thalunae in Messenin. In Pausanias's time Thalamae 
belonged to Laconia, but the Messenians claimed to have possessed the 
district originally. See iiL 26. 1-3. Tbeopompus reckoned Thalamae 
to hlessenia (Stephanus Byi., s.x>. OaXoftai^ 

L 5 - two royal hoiues arose. Various explanations of the double 
kingship at Sparta have been put forward. Prof. C Wachsmuth 
supposes that the double kingship arose from a compromise between 
the Dorian invaders and the old Achaean inhabitants of the land, who 
agreed that in the united state each race should be represented by a 
king of co.ordimte jurisdiaion. The Agids, according to him, were 
the Achaean kings; the Eurypontids were the Dorian kings. For 
proof of this theory he relies largely upon Pol>’aenus, L 10 (where he 
thinks the Eurysthids arc the same as the Eurysthenids); Herodotus, 
V. 72 ; and topographical reasons, as to which see note on iiL 14. 2. 
^ Wachsrauth’s article, ‘ Der histor. Ursprung d. Doppelkbnigtmns 
in Sparta,’ FUckriuiit Jahrbucher, 14 (1868), pp. 1.9. Mr. C. Gilbert 
is also of opinion that the two royal houses of Sparta probably arose 
through the union of two princely houses representing two different 
communities, but he leaves open the question whether both these 
communities were Dorian or not See G. Gilbert, StuAien tur altspar- 
toMisihen GtxkukU, p. 57 sgq.; id., GrUchisck* Staaisalterthumrr,* 
I. p. 4 -tpy* See also Holm, Gtstk. Critchtntandx, 1. pp. 210, 224 sag. 
(who shows the weakness of some of Wachsmuth's arguments); Busolti 
Gritck. Gesckickts,* 1. p. 546 ly, Sutm may be quoted as another 
country which has had and still has a double kingship. But the 
SKond king, who is generally a brother or near relation of the first 
king, ranks distinctly below the other. See Pallegoix, lUscriptwn dm 
Rpyamms Tksu om Siam, i. p. 208 sg, 

1 . 6. Aristodemns himself died is Delphi before the Dorians 
returned to Peloponnese. According to ApoUodoms (iL 8. 2) 
Anstt^emus was killed by a thunderbolt at Naupactus when the Dorian 
expedition was about to embark for Peloponnese. But the I.acedae> 
monians themselves affirmed that Aristodemus had led the Dorian host 
mto Laconia (Herodotus, vL 52 ; cp. Xenophon, Agrsitams, viiL 7). 

1 . 7. Theras. The following account of the colonisation of Thera 
by Dorians under Theras is taken from Herodotus (iv. 147 sg.) 

1 . 8. the islan d Thera. Thera (now Sasdorim) has in recent 
years attracted the attention of archaeologists on account of the discovery 
of prehistoric pottery boned under the debris of a volcanic eruption, 
which is supposed by geologists to have taken place about aooo b.c 
See F. Fouqud, Samtorim et sts frupEons (Paris, 1879). On the 
pottery of Thera see Dumont et Chaplain, Us c/ramtigmts ds ia Grict 
proprt, I. p. 19.42. On the other antiquities of Thera (rock-ctit 
tombs, a small temple in almost perfect preservation dedicated to the 
Goddess Queen, Osg fiaaiXstg, etc.), see L. Ros^ b Amma/i delP 
ImstiMo, 13 (1841), pp. 13-24; MonutnenE inediE, 1841, tav. xxv. 
xxxvi.; A. Michaelis, in Amtutii delP InsEtmtc, 36 (1864), pp. 254-263 "• 
Gamlte ArtkR>logiqmt, 1883, pp. 220-223. Cp. note on viiL 33. 4 ‘the 
Sacred Isle.' 
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2 * •• Patreus-Patne. Compare viL 6. 2 ; viL t8. 5. 

2 . I. Penthilna - had conquered the island of Lesboa. 

According to Strabo (siti. p. 582) it was not Penthilus b« hb grandson 
Gras who conquered Lesbos. Tretres {SckoL oh Lycopkrom, 1374) 
i^Pfcsenti Gras, the conqueror of Lesbos, as a descendant of Orestes, 
who had attempted to colonise Lesbos a century before. On the 
exbting antiquities of Lesbos see A. Conze, Reiu am/ dtr Intel Lttbot 
(Hannover, 1865); and the exhaustive work of R. Koldeway, Die 
antiken BamrttU der Intel Letbos (Berlin, 1890). 

2 . 3. Herodotus, in his history of Croesus, says etc. See 
Herodotus, L 65. As to Lycurgus see uL 16. 6 note. 

2 . 4. the following rerses of Homer. See Od. xix. 178 tq. 

2 . 5. Aegys. See viiL 34. 5 note. 

2 . s- The martial deeds p^ormed by Charillns etc See iiL 
7. 3 - 

2 . 6. Teleclus was assassinated by some Messeniana See iv. 
4 - 2 *q. 

2 . 7 - the dvil dissensions that raged in Crete. We get a vivid 

glimpse of the rancorous feuds which raged between neighbour towns in 
Crete from an inscription found in Crete in 1853. It records an oath 
taken by the inhabitants of the town of Drerus. Part of the oath runs 
thus: «I swear by the holy fire (Hestia) in the town-hall, by Zeus of 
the market-place, by the Tallaean Zeus and the Delphinian Apollo 
and the city-guarding Athena and the P>thian (?) Apollo and Latona 
and Artemb and Ares and Aphrodite and Hermes and the sun and 
Britomartis and Phoenb and Amphiona and the earth and the sky 
and heroes and heroines and fountains and rivers and all gods and 
goddesses, that I will never be friendly to the people of Lyttus by any 
manner of means, neither by night nor day, and that I will do all the 
harm in my power to the town of Lynus." See Pkilolcgut, 9 (18S3X 
pp. 694-710; SiixungtierickU of the Vienna Academy, Philos, hbtor. 
CL 30 (1859)1 PP- 43**468 (with a facsimile). On the bronze tablets 
found at (Iguvium) in Umbria there U some very spirited cursing 

levelled at a neighbouring towh. See Bhcheler's Umkrica, pp. 23 zy., 
26 ry., 98 zyy., 114- Inscriptions have fumbhed many examples of 
curses, public and private. See the collection made by C. Wachsmuth, 
in RMeinitcket Mutenm, N. F. 18 (1863X p. 559 tqq. ; Roehl, /. G. A. 

497 ; Cauer, Delethu Inter. Craec.* No. 480; Roberts, Greek 
Epigraphy, No. 142 ; Dittenberger, SyUoge Inter. Graec. Na 349, line 
61 tqq.. Nos. 43 *» 432 ; Newton, Ettayt on art and artkaeology, pp. 
•93 201 sqq. ; KaibeL Epigr. Graeco, No. 1136. 

3 . 3 - Honours were heaped on his memory. Compare UL ti. 10; 
iiL 12. 3. 

3 . 5- A Lacedaemonian, named T.lehsa etc The following story 
of the finding of Orestes’s bones is from Herodotus, L 67 tq. 

3 . 7. The bones of Theseus. See L 17. 6; Plutarch, Theteut, 36; 
id., Cimon, 8. 

3 . 8. weapons in the heroic age were all of bronze. This is 
borne out by the discovery of the prehistoric tombs at Mycenae etc, in 
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which bronze weapons arc found, but iron is almost totally absent Bronze 
continued in historical times to be used in religious rites, where iron would 
have been deemed prohme. For example it was used in purificatory rites, 
and bronze instruments were sounded during eclipses of the moon. See 
SchoL on Theocritus, K. 36 ; Stephani, m Comptt Rendu (St Petersburg) 
for 1859, p. 58 sq .; The Golden Bough, i. p. 173 sqq. Greek smiths, 
perhaps because they wrought at iron, used to hang up some ludicrous 
symbol before their forges, in order to avert evil influences (Pollux, vii. 
to8). Instruments of iron are, however, mentioned in Homer. See 
above, p. 1S5. 

3 . 8. Homer’s lines about the ue of Pisander and the arrow of 
Meriones. See Iliad, xiii. 611 sqq., 650. 

3 . 8. the sanctuary of Athena at Phaselis. The worship of 
Athena at Phaselis is attested by an inscription found there, which 
records the honours bestowed by the council and people of Phaselis on 
a certain man who had been priest of the goddess (C. /. G. No. 4333). 

3 . 9. Anaxandrldes-had two wives etc. See Herodotus, 

'f- 39 m- 

4 . I. Cleomenes-invaded Argolis etc. See ii. aa 8 note. 

4 . 2. he fireed Athens etc See Herodotus, v, 64 sq. ; Aristotle, 
Constitutum of Athens, 19. 

4 . 2. to abet Isagoras etc Sec vl 8. 6 ; Herodotus, v. 70 sqq; 
Aristotle, Constitution of Athens, 20. 

4 . 2. the Orgas, or sacred land of the Qensinian goddesses. An 
inscription discovered a few years ago at Eleusis records an elaborate 
method of consulting the Delphic oracle on the question whether the 
sacred land should be Crnned out or left untilled. See 
ipXasoXoyun), 1888,pp. 26sqq., ti3 sqq.; Bulletinde Corrtsp. HelUnique, 
13 (>889), pp. 433 - 4 < 7 - 

4 . 2. He also went to Aegina etc See Herodotus vL 50. 

4 . 2. Darius. A letter of Darius to a certain Gadatas has lately 
been discovered engraved on stone The inscription was found in the 
how of a peasant near the road from Tralles to Magnesia in Asia 
Minor. In *is letter, which is in Greek (perhaps translated from 
Persian), Danus praises Ga d at a s for planting in lower Asia certain fruit- 
trees which he had transported from beyond the Euphrates. On the other 
hand Gadatas is blamed for having exacted tribute from the sacred 
gardineis of Apollo and for having made them work on profiue land. 
See Bulletin de Corrtsp. HelUnique, 13 (1889), pp. 539-543. 

4 . 3. Cleomenes intrigued to have Demaratua deposed etc See 
Herodotus, vL 61-66. 

4 . 5. Cleomenes afterwaxds incurred his death in a mad fit. 
See Herodotus, vi. 75. 

4 . 6. at Elens the hero Protesilans avenged himaAif etc. Sec 
Herodotus, ix 116-130. Cp. Paus. L 34. a. 

4 . 9 - Pauaanias’ treatment of the Coan lady. See Herodotus, 
ix. 76. 

4. 10. Pansanias would not mutilate the dead body of Mardonins 
etc See Herodotus, ix. 78 sq. 
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6 . I. Fanaanias repaired to Attica etc. See Xenophon, 
iL 4. 39 tq<i .; Plutarch, Ljrsatider, 31. 

5 . 3. Lysander repaid to Phoda etc. See Xenophon, HtlUnicA, 
iiL 5. 17 sqq. ; Plutarch, Lysander, 38 sqq. 

5 . 6. tMk Banctuary in the temple etc. The pnctice of allowing 
to certain places the privileges of sanctuary or asylum must be very 
ancient, as it exists among sa\-agcs. In North America each tribe of 
the Creek and Cherokee Indians had “ either a house or town of 
refuge, which is a sure asylum to protect a man-slayer, or the unfortunate 
captive, if they can once enter into it ” (Adair, History of tht American 
Indians, p. 158). Cp. Schoolcraft, Indian Tribes, 5. p. 379. Sanctu¬ 
aries for murderers are said to have existed also among the Ojebways 
(Kohl, KitscMi-Gami, 3. p. 67). In some parts of New Guinea tte 
temple or dubu is a sanctuary. “Should a man be pursued by an 
enemy, and take refuge in the dubu, he is perfeedy safe inside. Any 
one smiting another inside the would have his arms and legs shrivelled 

up, and bo could do nothing but wish to die" (Chalmers and Gill, 
IVori and Adventure in New Guinea, p. 186). 

5 . 6. the case-of Leotychides. See iU. 7. to. 

5 . 6. the case of Ohryaia. See iL 17. 7. 

5 . 7- the guardianship - devolved upon Aristodemna etc. 

Sec Xenophon, HelUnica, iv. 3. 9 sqq. 

5 . 8. When Agesipolis grew up etc. See Xenophon, HtlUstka, 
iv. 7. 2-7. 

5 . 9. He next directed his inarch against Olynthns etc. See 
Xenophon, HeUenica, v. 3. 18 ry. 

6. 2. Two sons were faoni to Cleomenes etc. Compare i. 13. 
4 ^ 7 - 

6. 4. Arens. This king departed from the ancient Spartan custom 
by issuing coins bearing his own name (Gardner, Types of Greek Coisss, 
p. 39). 

6. 4- Antigonns-attacked the Athenians etc. Cp. L i. i; 

L 7. 3 ; L 30. 4. This war was called the Chremonidean war. The dates 
arc somewhat uncertain, but it seems to have begun in 368 or 267 B.C. 
(see Dittenberger, Syllogt Inter. Grate. Na 163, note i), and to have 
ended with the capture of Athens in 363 B.C See ThirlwaU, History of 
Greece, 8. pp. 96-101 ; Droysen, Gesek. d. Htllenismus,* 3. p. 225 sqq. 
Two Attic inscriptions relating to the war have been diKovered. Sw 
C. I. A. ii. Nos. 332, 334; Hicks, Greek Historical Inscriptions, Nos. 
169, 170; Dittenberger, Sylloge Inter. Grate. Nos. 163, 164. The 
former of these inscriptions gives the text of a decree of alliance between 
Athens and Sparta,. Elis, Tegea, Mantinea, etc The decree was pro¬ 
posed by Chremonides. 

6. 7. At bitter fend with Leonidas was Lysander etc. How 
Leonidas was deposed through the intrigues of Lysander and afterwards 
restored to the throne, is told by Plutarch (Agis, ii tq., 16). One of 
the devices to which Lysander resorted to gain his end was this. Once 
every nine j-ears it was the custom of the Ephors to observe the sky on 
a bright moonless night; and if during their vigil they saw a falling 
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I star, the Idaga were supposed to have been guilty of impiety and 

j were deposed until an oracle came from Delphi or Olympia ordering 

' them to be restored. Lysander pretended that he had seen a 

falling star, and on the strength of this he trumped up a charge against 
I Leonidas. 

6. 9. Oleomenes. See il 9. 1-3. 

7 . I. Sona. See Plutarch, Lycurgus, a. 

7 . 3. the Lacedaemonians, Inred on by a deceitful oracle etc 
I See Herodotus, L 66 ; and note on Paus. viti. 47. 3. Two lines of the 

oracle are quoted by Pausanias (viU. 1, 6). 

7 . 4 - the Messenians murdered Teleclna. See iiL 3. 6. 

I 7 . 4 - the Asinaeans-were soon afterwards punished by 

the Argiaes etc See iL 36. 4 sq. 

7 . 5. An account of Theopompus - will be giTen etc. See 

iv. 4. 4 ; iv. 7. 7 sqg. ; hr. 8. 8 sg. ; iv. 10. 3. 

7 . 5. the Lacedaemonians fought the Argives etc See iL 38. 5. 

7 . 7 - Aristo, son of Agesicles etc. With this and the following 
section compare Herodotus, vi. 6 ■•67. 

7 . 9 - Lrotychides etc. With this and the next section compare 
Herodotus, vi. 71 sg. Though Herodotus mentions the Lacedaemonian 
expedition under Leotychides into Thessaly, and the detection of the 
king (he was found sitting on a sleeve full of the ill-gotten money), he 
makes no mention of the Aleuads in the affair It would seem, therefore, 
that Pausanias had access to some other source 

7 < II. he had not been one of the promoters of the war. See 
Thucydides, i. 80-85. 

7 . II. Sthenelaidas. See Thucydides, i. 85*87. 

8. I. Oynisca. Cp. Paus. vi. i. 65 Xenophon, Agesilaus. ix. 6. 
Another woman who gained an Olympic victory is mentioned by 
Pausanias (iii. 17. 6). 

8. 2. there is no people so dead to iKwtry - as the Spartans. 
Compare what Milton (Artopagilud) says of the Spartans. “It is to 
be wondered bow muselets and unb^kisb they were, minding nought 
but the feats of war. These needed no licensing of botdts among them, 
for they disliked all but their own laconic apophthegms, and took a 
slight occasion to chase Archilochus out of their city, perhaps for com¬ 
posing in a higher strain than their own soldiery ballads and roundels 
could reach to.” 

8. 3. the epigram-upon Oynisca. This very ptosaic compo. 

sition is pressed in the Greek Anthology {Amikol. Palat xiiL 16), and a 
fragment of it has been found engraved on a pedestal at Olympia (see 
note on vl I. 6). 

8. 3. another which Simonides wrote for Pausanias etc. The 
epigram is given by Thucydides (L 135 ). As to the votive tripod on 
which the epigram was engraved see x. 13. 9 note. 

8. 3 - the Lacedaemonians had Tarioua grudges against the 
Kleans etc. On this war between Sparta and Fli« (401-399 nc.) see 
Xenophon, HtUenica, iii. 3 . 31-31; Diodorus, xiv, 17 and 34 ; cp. Paus. v. 
4 - 8, viL to. 3. On the relation of Sparta to the Olympian sanctuary 
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see E. Curtius, ‘Sparu und 01 >mpia,' Herma, 14 (1879), PP- 139*140 
(reprinted in the writers GtsammelU Abkandlungtn^ i. 319-333). 

8. S* to dimniuitle the walla of their city. It appears frotn 
Xenophon {NebUmca, Ui. 3. 27) that at this time Elis had no city- 
walls. Hence Dindorf {Fraef. p. xxxvi) supposes that Pausanias must 
have been misled by the words Opaaxialo^ . . . artftia^ rt 

tA Ttixos rtpuktlv in Xenophon, HtlUmca, iii. 3. 30, where is a 

mistake of the copyists for 4 >ca?. Sebnbart {M*tkodologit, p, 98 sqq.) 
tries to defend Pausanias, but not s-ery successfiilly. That Elis was 
nnwalled is conflnned by Strabo (viii. p. 358). 

8. 6. Decelea. Decelea stood near the site of the modem Tatoi, about 
14 miles north of Athens, in a pass over Mt. Fames. The highroad 
from Athens to Oropus and Boeotia goes over this pass, ascending from 
the Athenian plain on the south and then descending in a series of tig- 
tags (the work of French engineers) on the north in the direction of the 
Euripus. The whole neighbourhood is now beautifully wooded, and as 
it stands high the air is often cool and fresh here, when it is hot and 
stifling at Athens. The king has his summer palace among these 
delightful woods; the highroad runs through its shady grounds and 
close to the house. In 413 ac the Lacedaemonians under King Agis 
fortified and garrisoned Decelea, and used it for more than eight years 
as a fortress from which they sallied to ravage the plain below as for as 
the walls of Athens (Thucydides, vil 19, 37, 28 ; Xenophon, Helltmctt, 
iL 3. 3). The spot was admirably adapted for the purpose; since it com¬ 
manded on the one side the whole plain of Athens and on the other side 
the highroad to Boeotia, by which supplies and reinforcements could be 
introduced with safety, and by which the garrison, if obliged to evacuate 
the place, could always retire into friendly territory. The mins of an 
ancient fortress, now called Kastro, on a rounded summit to the south of 
the king's palace at 7 <z/n, may be those of the Lacedaemonian fortress. 
5 >ee Leake, Athens, 3. p. 18 sq.\ Bursian, Gtopr. i. p. 335 ; P. Kastro- 
menos. Die Demen von Attika, p. 77 sqq.\ Baedeker,* p. 134. On 
ancient remains found at Tatoi see A. .MilchhOfer, in Mittkeil. d. arch. 
Inst, in A then 12 (1887), p. 320 sqq. Some excavations were made 
at Decelea in 1888. See ^(Artbv ap^^aioXoyutoy, 1888, p. iS9r^7. 
For an important inscription found at Decelea, relating to the phm- 
tries, see 'E'fnjfupi% dpxaioXoyun}, 1888, pp. 1-20J Ameruan Jonmai 
0/Archaeology, 5 (1889), pp. I3S-IS3- 

8. 7 - The indiscretioii-was repeated by Agis in reference 

to his son Leotychides etc. On what follows see Xenophon, Hellenica, 
in. 3. 1-4; Plutarch, Agtsilans, 3 ; id., Lysander, 22. Aldbiadcs was 
suspected of being the fothcr of Leotychides. 

9 . I. Agesilans - resolved to cross the sea to Asia etc 

On the Asiatic campaign of Agesilous see Xenophon, Hellenica, iii 4, 
i». I ; id., Agesilans, 1 ; Plutarch, Agesilans, 7 sqq. 

9 . 3. Agesilans repaired to Anlis to sacrifice etc See Xenophon, 
Hellenica, iii. 4. 3 sq. ; Plutarch, Agesilans, 6. • 

9 . 5 - Sardes. On the ruins of fiardes see Philolog. n. hislor. 
Abhandlnngen of the Berlin Academy, 1872, pp. 84-88 j Revue Archi- 
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ologiqut, N. S. 3a (1876% pp. 73-81 ; Journal 0/ HelUmc SfuJus, i 
(1880), p. 86 sq .; MitthM. d. arrk. Inst, in AtMen, l88l, pp. i 5&-153. 

9 . 9. tlie LocrluiB of AmpMssa. According to Xenophon (JltllemUa, 
iiL 5. 3) it was the Opuntian Locnans who occasioned the war by 
plundering the dcbateablc land. 

9 . II. The events which followed etc See iiL 5. 3 *q. 

9 . 13. the sancttury of Itonian Athena. See tx. 34. 1 note. 

10 . I. the festival of Hyacinth. This festival was celebrated in 
spring. See G. F. Unger, in Pkilologus, 37 (1877), pp. I 3 - 33 - 

10 . I. That battalion was attacked - and cnt to pieces. 

This £unous exploit of Iphicrates is told in detail by Xenophon (HelUmea^ 
iv. 5. 7-17). The news was brought to the Spartan king by a bone- 
nian who came riding hard, his horse covered with foam. To the 
questions ' IMiat tidings ? ’ put by bystanden he mode no answer, but 
when be came near the king he leaped from his horse, and with a very 
sad face told him that the battalion was destroyed. 

10 . 3. Agesilaos also went to Aetolia etc. See Xenophon, 
HelUnua, iv. 6. 

10 . 2. Calydon. On the ruins at Calydon (the modem Kurtagd) 
see D. E. Colnaglu, in Transactions of the Royal Society of Literahtrt, 
2nd Series, 7 (1863), pp. 543 - 547 . ThT comprise walls, towers, gates, 
tombs, etc 

10 . 2. be Bailed to Egypt etc. See Plutarch, Agesilatu, 36 sqq. 

10 . 5. he crosaed to Italy etc Cp. vi. 4. 9; Athenaeus, xiL 
P 536 . 

10 . 5. Of Agis-I have spoken. See iL 8. 5 ; it 9. 1. 

10 . 6. On the way firom the images of Hemes. See iL 38. 7 
note On the geography of Paosanias's route from this point till be 
reached Sparta, there is a monograph by I.ieut.-Gcneral A. Jochmus in 
the Journal oj the Royal Geographical Society (London), 27 (1857), 
pp. 34-53< illustrated by two useful plans. 

10 . 6. the whole country-side is clothed with oak-woods. The 
district for a distance of some hours is still coveted with a thick oak- 
coppice (Boblaye, Recherches, p. 72; Jochmus, qp. at. p 43 sq .; Ross, 
Reisen, p 175 ; Bursian, Geogr. 2. p 116). Polybius (xvL 37} mentions 
Scotitas, and says it was between Tcgea and Sparta. In spite of 
Pausanias the place probably got its name of Scotitas (* the dark place *} 
firom the shady woods. In the Highlands of Scotland the road between 
Loch Arkaig and Loch Lochy is ovxrhung with trees and is known as 
* the dark mile’ 

10 . 6. Zens Scotitas etc It has been conjectured that this sanctuary 
may have occupied the site of a ruined chapel of H. Theodoros, situated 
on the flat top of a hill near the village of BarUtsa, which lies 10 furlongs 
(the distance mentioned by Pausanias) to the left of the road to Sparta 
(Boblaye, Recherches, p 72 ; Ross, Reisen, p 174; Curtins, Pelop. 3. 
p. 363; Baedeker,* p. 274). Lieut.-General Jochmus, however, would 
place the sanctuary 6 furlongs to the left (south-east) of the bridge of 
the village of Hagios Petros. Here be found the ruins of a square 
building, which be identified with the sanctuary of Zeus Scotitas. The 
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peasants were cutting and breaking the beautiful blocks of lunestooe, of 
which the structure was composed, in order to tise them for building. 
See Joum. R. Ceogr, Soc, 27 (1857), p. 44. The name Scotitas may 
have been applied to Zeus here because of the dark oak forest in which 
his sanctuary stood (see the preceding note). Trot S. Wide, however, 
interprets Z^ Scotitas as a god of the nether world {LaioniscJU KuIU, 

p. 20). 

10 . 6. a trophy. It has been suggested that the three heaps of 
stones, which are still called ‘the place of the slain’ (see note on iL 38. 
7), may have been the trophy mentioned by Pausanias. In that 
the images of Hermes, which marked the Argive and lamnlap frontier, 
would have to be looked for a little way off, perhaps further north. See 
Ross, Reuen, p. 174; Jochmus, in Jottrm. R. Ctcgr. Soc. 27 (1857), 
p- 44. 

10 . 7. Oaryae. Carj-ae was situated on the military rood between 
Sparta and Tcgea, close to, but within, the Laconian frontier (Thucy¬ 
dides, V. 55 ; Xenophon, HeUaden, vi 5. 25 and 27 ; Livy, xxxiv. 26, 
XXXV. 27). The site of Caryae was identified by Ross and others with 
some supposed ancient ruins situated on an isolated flat-topped hill 
two miles to the west of AmcAova, The hill rises in the fork between 
two streams, which unite to form a tributary of the Kcltphina river, the 
ancient Oenus, which flows from Arackova to join the Eurotas. But 
reputed observation and inquiry convmced Mr. W. Loring that no 
andent remains exist, or have recently existed, near the spot in question. 
It is now occupied by a group of cottages, and .Mr. Loring suggests that 
the disused threshing-floors of the village may easily hare been mistaken 
for traces of antiquity by the French surveyors, who hare here marked 
some andent ruins on their map. Thus it would seem that wx must look 
for the site of Car^-ae elsewhere. Mr. Loring believes that he has found it 
at a place which the villagers of Arackova call the AHoiepsij (‘Ascension’). 
It is a small rocky hill on the left honk of the Vourvoura river, about a 
mile south-east of the ruined khan of Kryavriit. (This Vban now in 
ruins, is situated in the broad bed of the Saranta Potamos, and used to 
be well known to travellers, bound for Sparta, as the mid-day halting- 
place between Tegea and Arackova. Just at the khan the route to 
Arackova quits the bed of the Saran/a Potamos, which it has followed 
for some miles, and ascends the eastern hank of the river. See note on 
viii. 54. t.) The little hill is the last projection westward of Mount 
Ttouia, being separated from it by a lower neck on which stands, near 
a holly-oak, a ruined chapel once dedicated, no doubt, to the Ascension. 
Among the hewn blocks of this chapel is one with the mark of an I 
clamp, which is obviously ancient; and on the southern slope of the hill 
are distinct ruins of ancient Greek walls. The peasants told Mr. T""r g 
that these ruins had been formerly much more nbuiKiant, but that the 
stones had been used for building wine-presses etc in the neighbouring 
fields. On the top of the hill are remains of a laige enclosure, some 60 
feet square, built of stones, mortar, and a little tile, the date of which is 
quite uncertain; but some sherds of the pottery which covers both top 
and sides of the hill have the black ghue which is characteristic of Creek 
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wore. This, then, was probably the site of Caryae. It appears to be 
the place which Lieot.-General Jochmus also identified as Caiyae a good 
many years ago: he speaks of having found the remains of a tolerably 
large ancient town about half an hour to the west of the village of 
Vettrwitret, on the left bank of the river. 

See Bohlaye, Rtckariti, p. 73 ry.; Roat, Xtittm, p. lyj; Coitnii, 

X p 361 Jf.i Vbcher, Enniurtimgin, p. 357; joebmm, in Jcurmal if tkt K. 
G^gnfhiioJ Steiitj (Londoo), 37 (1857), pp. 44 ry., 49 w.; Banian, X 

p 118 iy.; Baedeker,* p 379; W. Loting, in Journai u HtlUmit ShtAut, 15 
(«89S)t P 54 Iff. 

As to the dancing erf the Lacedaemonian maidens at Caryae in 
honour of Artemis, compare iv. 16. 9. The dance was said to have 
been Uught the Lacedaemonians by Castor and Pollux (Lncian, Dt 
laitattetu, to). It is mentioned by Pollux (tv. 104), and alluded to by 
Sutius {TM. nr. 225) and the grammarian Diomede (bk. iil p 486, 
ed. Keil). Qearchns presented Tisaphemes with a ring on which were 
engraved figures of the maidens dancing at Caryae (Plutarch, Artaxems, 
18). The name Caryae means ‘ walnut-trees,’ and may have been given 
to the town from the walnut-trees which grew here. Carya (‘ walnut- 
tree ’) was said to have been a daughter of Dion, king of l.arnni)i , she 
was beloved by Dionysos, who turned her into a walnut-tree. Artemis 
informed the Laconians of this transformation ; hence they dedicated a 
temple to Artemis Caryatis. This myth is told by Servius (on Virgil, 
EcL viii. 30). Cp S. Wide, Lakomuhe Kmltt, pp. 102 ry., 108. 

Vitruvius (L 1. 5) derives the architectural term Caryatids (columns 
carved in the shape of women) from the town of Caryae, and tells a 
foolish story to justify the derivation. Compare Prellcr, AusgtwaUU 
Au/satu, pp 136-144. 

10 . 7. S ollairi a. Pausanias had diverged from the direct rood to 
Sparu in order to visit Caryae, which lay to the right The point at 
which he diverged from the straight road was probably at or near the 
site of the modem village of Arack<n>a, He now resumes the road to 
Sparta, probably at the point from which he diverged. At the present 
day the track from Amckm/a to Sparta follows the bed of the Kttepkina 
river (the ancient Oenus) for some seven or eight milex Path there b 
none. You ride in the stony bed of the river, crossing its scanty water 
backwards and forwards again and again. TTic scenery b picturesque, 
the river winding between high banks, which ate generally green with 
shrubs and trees. Indeed many trees grow in the very bed of the 
stream, and the traveller in riding has sometimes to be careful not to be 
knocked off by their boughs. In front of us, as the valley widens, we 
get glimp^ of the high, blue, snowy range of Taygetus. The point at 
which, quitting the bed of the stream, we ascend iu western bank, and 
the whole magnificent range of Taygetus appears in fiiU sriew across the 
valley of the Eurotas, was the scene of the battle of Sellasia. Here 
at the present day is the khan of Km-atas. The ruins of Sellasia itself 
are distant ncariy two miles to the south of the khan. They occupy 
the summit of a hill over 2700 ft. high on the right bank of the river. 
The walls and towers may be traced through nearly their whole circuit. 
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which tneasuics about i3oo yards. They are lo or ti A. broad, and 
are built of small irre^ar blodcs of schistose limestone {Kaikstkitfer'). 
The blocks are entirely unhewn and are merely piled tog^er. Most 
of the towers are round, but some are square. The space enclosed 
by the circuit-wall is divided into two by a croas-walL The smaller 
and higher division, at the northern end of the plateau, may have been 
the acropolis. The circuit-wall of the acropolis and the cross-wall are 
still preserved in their entire extent, though only to a small height above 
the ground. From tHc ruins there is a commanding view over the 
valley of the Emotas with the range of Ta>’getus across the valley. 

The battle of Sellasia between the Macedonians under Antigonus 
and the Lacedaemonioiu under CIcomencs (331 B.C.) was fought at and 
about the khan of KrtvaUu, 3 miles noith of Sellasia. The small 
stream which here joins the KtUpkina (Oenus) on the right or western 
bank is the ancient Gorgilus; the hill which rises on the southern side 
of the Gorgilus is the oiunent Mt. Eva (now Ml Tomrlis ); the hill 
which rises on the opposite (left or eastern) side of the Ktltphina is the 
ancient Ml Olympus. At the khan of Krtvatas the roads from Spiarta 
to Tegea and Argos bifurcate. Gcomenes occupied both Ml Eva and 
Ml Olympus with his troops ; and thus bestriding (i ckcfol) the road 
to Sparta, which ran between them, he was prepaid to meet Andgonus, 
in a very strong position, by whichet'er of the two roads the Macedonians 
might advance. In 195 B.C. the Romans, advancing against Sparta, 
which was then under the dominion of the tyrant Nabis, pitched their 
camp at Sellasia on the river Oenus (Lit^, xxxiv, 38). Leake is com¬ 
pletely wnong in placing Sellasia at the monastery of the H. Saramta 
(‘Forty Saints') some 8 miles, in a direct line, to the south of the 
khan ^ Km>atas. By posting himself there, Cleomenes would not 
have blocked the way to Sparta; on the contrary he would ha\% leA it 
open, and the enemy might bas-e marched unopposed into Sparta by the 
highroad from the north. Leake's mistake is due to his having crossed 
Ml Pamon to Sparta by the H. Andrtas valley, instead of by the road 
which goes by //. Joanna and H. Petrol. TTiis gas-e a twrist to his 
topography of this port of Laconia, which he only partially corrected in 
his later work, Pelofxinnesiaett. 

On the batUe of SelUsia see espedally Polyhias, ii. 6^ jyy.; also Plutarch, 
PhiltpotmuH, 6 s id., Ctamema, 37 ij. ; Pans. iv. 39 a vii. 7. 4, viii 49. 5 ry. 
On the topogra^y of SeUasta and the battle-field lee Hoblavc, Xtchtrrket, p. 73 
t^.l Roaa, Peisen, pp 181-190 (writh map); Cuitios, Ptu/. 3 . pp. 35^361: 
VisebeT, Erinnerum^, pp. 3^370; Buraan, Ctogr. 3. p. 116 Sf. ; Bo^eker,-* 
p. aSo; Cmidt Joanne, x p 343 s W. Loring, in Journal ^ HtlUnie Studia, 15 
(1895), pp /y., 71 tyy.; and euiecially Lieut.-Uencnd A. Jochmna, in Journal 
of the R^ml Ge^in^hieai Society {Laaioa), 37 (1857), np 34-53 (with twro maps). 
A pbut id the f^rcM of Seilasw is given by Mr. W. Loring. Leake's views arc 
given in his Mtrta, x pp 534-533, and Ptlofonnaiata, pp 341-353. 

A little beyond the khan of JCrei’oias the ancient route to Sparta, 
which Pausanias is now following, seems to have diverged from the 
river, passed to the west of the hill of Hagios Konsiantima and close to 
the khan of Vourlia, and so descended into the planu For after this 
point the bed of the river (the Ketepkina, the ancient Oenus) gradually 
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narrows until it becomes n deep und difficult ruvine. But the precise 
spot at which the ancient route descended into the plain must remain 
doubeful tor want of evidence. See W. Uring, in Jottmal of Hdlemc 
Studies, IS (1895), P- 59 Jy- 

10. 8. Thornai, where there is an image of Pythoeon A pnlln , 
Thomas must been situated to the north of Sparta, somewhere 
between that city and Sellasio, but its exact site has not yet been 
detcmiined. Stephanus Byiantias {s.v. ) calls it a mountain of 

I^onia, but there is nothing in the references of Piusonias and Herodotus 
(l 69) to show that it was a mountain. Perhaps Stephanus confused it 
inth Mount Thomax near Hermion (Pous. il 36. i). Prof. Curtius, 
^wevxr, ap^rently accepting the statement of Stephanus, would identify 
Thomax with the hill of PavUika, which would seem to be the hill 
^twMn the Oenus {KelepAista river) and the Eurotas. On the hill of 
^'/eika, n^ the track which leads to Sparta from the valley of the 
Oenus, the French sar\eyors observed what they took to be the remains 
of the temple of Apollo. These remains consist of the square marble 
Sedations of a ruined chapel. There U reason, however, to believe that 
the SMctuary^ Apollo was in the plain. For Xenophon, describing the 
march of the Theban army against Sparta, says Uiat after burning and 
sacking Sellasia they reached the precinct of Apollo in the plain, and that 
next f^g to cross the Eurotas by the bridge, they marched down 
the 1^ bank of the mxr, burning and destroying {Hellenicet, vL 5. jyv 
If this precinct of Apollo mentioned by Xenophon was, as it is natural 
to supfwsc, the sanctuary of Apollo at Thomax, then Thomax must 
l»ve bw m the level valley of the Eurous, on the left bank of the 
nwr, a little higher up than Sparta. Hcsychius says {s.v. Qopva^ that 
Thomax ^ a sanctuary of Apollo in Laconia, and that hence Apollo 
reived the surname of Thomacian. In the reign of Croesus the 
Spartans sent to Sardes intending to buy gold with which to gild the 
image rf Apollo at Thomax, but Croesus made them a present of the 
gold (Herodotus, l 69). 




11 . I. Sporty i^cicnt Sparta stood upon a broad stretch of fiiirly 

(some 50 feet high), on 
the nght ba^ of the Eurotas, where the river makes a bend to the 
siwth-easL -mw the aty was bounded on the north and east by the 
wide gravity bed of the river. Approaching on the north by the high- 
rSi you cross the river by a new iron bridge, then tratxrsing 

a flat stnp of grt^d wcend through a hoUow between two of the low 
^inences or hills which were mcluded within the circuit of ancient 
enunences on the right and left you emerge to 
1*. of comland, with olive^rees thickly dotted 

over iL 'VhCT I mw it, the wheat was breast high, and its waving 
surface, dappled wth the shadows of multitudinous oUve trees, presented 
a nch and park-like aspect This plain U about half a m^^ ; on 
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the south it is tenninated by the low broad-backed ridge, running east 
and west, on which stands the town of New Sparta. This new town, 
which has sprung up since the War of Independence, is charming. The 
streets, crossing each other at right angles, are broad and pleasant. Many 
of the houses are surrounded by gardens, and the soft verdure of the 
trees peeping over the low walls is grateful and refreshing to the eyes. 
The gardens abound with orange-trees, which, when laden with fruit, 
remind one of the gardens of the Hesperides. In spring the air, even in the 
streets, is heavy with rich perfumes. On the south the town is bounded 
by the river of MagouJa, which here flows from west to east, to frll into 
the Eurotas a little bedow the town, opposite the steep heights of 
Therapnae. Westward the plain extends three or four miles to the foot 
of the magnificent range of Taygetus, which rises abruptly with steep 
rocky sides to the height of nearly 8000 feet. A conspicuous Landmark 
to the west, viewed from Sparta, is the sharp conical hill of Alistm, 
leaning upon, but still sharply defined against, the Taygetus range. 
Though really a mounain over 3000 feet high, it is completely dwarfed 
by the immense wall of Taygetus rising at its back. The country 
between Sparta and Taygetus offers points of the most picturesque 
beauty, espcdally if, instead of following the highroad, which is 
rather tame, you strike straight across for Afistra from the ruined 
theatre of Old Sparta. It was a bright evening in spring or early summer 
(towards the end of April, but summer is eoriier in Greece than in 
England), when I took this walk, and the impression it mode on me «ras 
inefTaceable. The orange groves, the gardens fresh and green on all sides, 
men taking their ease in the warm evening air at a picturesque tavern 
under a great spreading tree, children playing in the green lanes, a group 
of Spartan maidens filling their pitchers at a spring that gurgled from 
a grey time-worn wall, a river (the Sfi^uJa) spanned by a quaint old 
bridge and winding through groves of orange-trees spangled writh golden 
fruit, and towering above all the stupendous snow-clad range of Taygetus 
in the west, with the sunset sky above h—all this made up a picture or 
rather a succession of pictures, of which it is impossible to convey in 
words the effect. It was a dream of Arcadia, the Arcadia of poets, and 
of painters like the Poussins. 

In this union of luxuriant verdure writh grand mountain scenery the 
valley of Sparta recalls the more famed but not more beautiful Granada 
with its green spreading Vega, its lilac-tinted mountains basking under 
the bright sky of Spain, and the snowry range of the Sierra Nevada lying 
like a great white cloud on the southern borizotu But Taygetus towers 
above the spectator at Sparta as the Sierra Nevada certa^y docs not 
over the spectator at Granada. To see it on a bright day with all its 
superb outline—its sharp peaks and grand sweeping curves—clearly 
defined in the pellucid air, its long line of snowy summits glistering in 
the sun, and the deep purple shadows brooding on its lower slopes, u a 
sight not to be forgotten. A recent explorer of Greece (Mr. PhUippson) 
has observed that of all Greek chics Sparta enjoys the most beautiful 
situation. So far as my experience goes, the observation is just. 

The situation of Sparta is thus described by Polybius (v. 23 ): “ The 
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city of sparu is roughly drcuUr in shape and lies on level ground, 
though it racloses certain uneven and hilly places. The river Eurotas 
flows past it on the east, and is generally unfbrdable by reason of its 
sire." Elsewhere (ix. 21) Polybius tells us that the circumference of the 
dty was 48 Greek furlongs or more than 5 miles. But we know from 
an «*en quoted passage of Thu^-dides (L 10) that the city was not built 
continuously in streets, but consisted of a loose aggregation of villages 
in the ancient Creek fashion. Thucydides further observes that the 
city contained no costly sanctuaries or buildings, and that if it were 
deserted and nothing but the foundations left, it would seem incredible 
that such a dty should ever have been so great and powerfuL Xenophon 
contrasts the power and fame of Sparta with the smallness of its popula¬ 
tion {Respui. Laced, i. 1), Throughout the period of its greatest power 
Sparta was unfortified. When some one asked Agesilaus why Sparta 
was unwoUed, he pointed to the dtizens in arms and said, "These 
are the waHs of Lacetfeemon “ (PluUrch, Apop/itkegm. Lacon., Ates. 20). 
^e city first fortified hastily with a ^tch and palisade on the invasion 
of Demetrius Poliorcetes and afterwards of Pyrrhus (Paus. L 13. 6 ; viu 8. 
5 ). In describing the invasion of Laconia by the Macedonians undw King 
Philip, the historian Polybius makes mention of the walls and gates of Sparta 
(Polybius, V. 22 iq.) The fortifications were greatly stiengthened bydie 
t>Tant Nabis(Paus. vii. 8. 5) ; they included a new ditch and a rampart 
(Livy, xxxiv. 27), and twro gates at least, one leading to Pharac, the 
^er to Barbosthenes (Livy, xsxv. 30). These fortifications were not, 
however, completed when the Romans under Quinctius atucked Sparta 
in 195 B-C (Livy, xxxiv. 38). After the death of Nabis the walls of 
Sparta were demolished by the Achaeans (Paus. vii. 8. 5 ; Uvy, xxxviii. 
34, XXXIX. 37), but restored by order of Appius, the Roman legate 
(Paus. viL 9. 5). 

The ancient remains at Sparta ore extremely scanty, (i) At the 
south-west comer of the largest of the eminences or low hills, at the 
northern end of the plain, are the remains of a theatre. The site is 
well marked by the vast semicircle which has been cut out of the hill 
to the theatre. Some stones of the back upper semicircle are 
visible on the brow of the hill, and some of the retaining-waU can be 
^ a little lower down. But the theatre has been used as a quarry 
^ ^ people of the neighbourhood and very little of it is now left. 
Leake (.l/iunru, 2. p. t $ 5 jy.) estimated the breadth of each wing at about 
US feet, and the total diameter at 450 feeL See note on 14. i. The 
theatre is the only portion of ancient Sparta which can be identified 
with certainty. 

(2) The structure popularly known as the tomb of Leonidas. It 
stands just outside the town of New Sparta, on iu north side, on your 
^ mad leading from the northern hills 

of Old Spart^ The building is a quadrangle. Along the lowest 
Uyer of the foundation it measures 12.50 metres m length by 8. to 
metres m breadth. The walls are still standing to a height of tfio 
metres in one place. The stones of which the little building is 
constructed are of enormous sire. One of them U 4.75 metres long. 
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0.73 metre thick, and a95 metie high. On one side of the building the 
entire coarse consists of only three blocks. The floor, composed of 
large blocks, is also preserved. The eastern end of the building is 
divided off by a cross-wall, through which there are two doorways into 
the larger western chamber. This western chamber is 6.90 metres 
long on the inside; the smaller eastern compartment is 3.15 metres 
long. Prof. Waldstein, who made some excavations and measurements 
here in 1893, considers that the building was a temple sn antis. But 
I doubt much whether he is right. The appearance and arrangement 
of the building did not seem to me to be those of a temple. The huge 
site of the blocks would be very unusual for so small a temple. 

See L. Ross, H'anJerungrn, 2. p. 15 sg.’, W. C. Clark, Ptlo- 
pomntsMS, p. 163 ig. ; Cunius, Pelop. 2. p. 324; Baedeker,* p. 284 : 
Ch. Waldstein, in TktrUentk Annua/ Report of the Arckaeological 
Institute of America (1891-92), p. 71 sq, 

(3) To the north of Old Sparta, on the slope toward the Eurotas, 
Leake observed “a circus, the smallest perhaps in existence, being 
only twenty-three yards in diameter within. . . . The wall of the circus 
is sixteen feet thick, and was supported by large buttresses on the 
outside at small distances from one another. . . . The entrance to the 
circus was on the side tovrards the river” {Morea, 3. p. 151}. I &iled 
to find this structure. It seems to have totally disappeared (Baedeker,* 
p. 385). 

(4) On a small terrace or platform towards the south-eastern comer 
of the theatre-hill I observed a number of remains of small columns. 
The place is on your right as you emerge from the hollow between the 
northern eminences or hills on the way from the Eurotas bridge to 
New Sparta. 

(5) To the north of Old Sparta there are remains of an ancient 
bridge over the Eurotas. This is supposed to have been the bridge 
Babyka, which formed one of the two extreme limits within which the 
public assemblies of Sparta had necessarily to be held. See Plutarch, 
Lycurgus, 6; Curtius, Pelop. 3. p. 222 sg.\ NTscher, Erinnentngen, 
p. 379; Bursian, Geogr. 2. p. I 30 ; Baedeker,* p. 385. 

( 6 ) There are very considerable remains of fortification - walls 
running along the northern edge of the theatre-hill. They may also 
be traced on the other hill or eminence immediately to the east, on the 
other side of the road which runs through the hollow between the hills. 
They appear to be mediaeval Some pieces, however, may be earlier. 
See Leake, Morea, 2. p. 153 ; Curtins, Pelop. 3. p. 231 ; W. C. Clark, 
Pelop. p. 170; Bursian, Geogr. 2. p. 133 ; Vischer, Erinnerungen, p. 

376. 

(7) Lastly, the remains of a large round building were discovered 
and excavated by Prof Waldstein in 1892 and 1893. They are situated 
at the south-east comer of the theatre-hill, on the right of the direct 
road which runs from the bridge over the Eurotas to the new town of 
Sparta. At this point I observed in 1890 a good many remains of 
small columns, wUch may have belonged to the round building in 
question (see above, Na 4). Before the excavations began the site 
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presented the appeaiance of a droilar fiat-topped mound of earth about 
44 metres (48 yards) in diameter at the base, lying 00 the gentle slope 
of the ridge, with the summit of which the upper surface of the mound 
was continuous at the north-west. The sides of the mound rise steeply. 
Its summit is highest above the ridge on the south-west, where its 
height is about 30 feet. The excavations proved that this mound was 
enclosed by a circular reUining-waU of early Creek masonry. Of this 
wall the substantial part is built of unwrought stones piled one upon the 
other and fitted together without the use of clamps or mortar. The 
thickness of this rough wall varies from 2 fL 7 in. to 3 ft. 3 in. On 
iu outer side this rough wall was cased with a fiuring of breccia, which 
has been entirely destroyed in its upper part. Enough, however, 
remains of the lower courses of this casing to give a fair idea of what 
it originally was. It consisted of the usual Greek basement of three 
steps, upon which rested a vertical wall of about 16 inches thick and 
of imknown height. Where this vertical wall is best preserved it 
consists of three courses. The lowest coarse consists a row of 
uprights, each block about 16 inches thick and 4 ft. 3 in. high : the 
second course is a band of unpolished red marble about i foot high; 
the third course is another row of uprights, about 3 feet high and 17 
inches thick. This wall or casing of breccia, together with the three 
ste{M of the basement, rests on a foundation of rough stones piled one 
upon the other. Neither the rough retaining-wall nor its outer fiicing 
of breccia is preserved round the whole circumference of the mound. 
The rough inner wall is standing for about 68 metres (74 yards), or 
not much more than half the circumference of the circle. The height 
of the preserved part varies from 1 ft. 8 in. to 6 ft. 7 in.'above the top 
step of the basement. The steps of the basement are preserved for 
about 62 j’ards. Of the biecda casing, which rested on the steps, not 
much is left—only ten blocks of the first course, two of the second, and 
one of the third. 

The diameter of the circular platform enclosed by the retaining-wall 
is 43.3 metres (141 feet), measured on the outermost (lowest) part of 
the s^L Its summit is the native rock, which has been weathered 
into irregular cavities. Near the centre of the platform, however, an 
area had been artificially levelled and smoothed for the reception of a 
large basis, part of which was found. The basis probably supported a 
statue or a group of statues. Near it was found the thumb of a 
colossal marble s t a t u e , probably holding a sceptre; it is of the Roman 
or late Greek period. In the centre of the drde a round well-like hole, 
about 3 feet wide and 20 inches deep, is cut perpendicularly in the 
rock. In the bottom of this hole is a second hole about 20 inches 
deep and 16 inches wide. 

Of the edifice which stood on the circular platform only twenty-two 
more or less scattered blocks are in their original positions. These 
blocks are nearly rectangular in shape and arc of a very soft white 
stone. The vertical faces of most of them are left rough, but their tops 
are carefully smoothed and horiiontal. In most cases the natiro rock 
has been cut away to form a solid bed for the blocks. 1110 extant 
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blocks are all arranged nearly in concentric circles round a point which 
comes very near the centre of the whole platform. All of them, bow* 
ever, with a single exception, lie north of a line drawn east and west 
through the centre of the circle. But this does not prove that none 
formerly existed south of this line; they may have formed a complete 
drclc, or rather several concentric circles. Most of these blocks have 
no special architectural feature, and their smoothed upper faces suggest 
that they served as supports for the flags of a pavement But on the 
upper faces of two of the blocks there is a circular surface .43 metre 
(i fL 4 in.) in diameter, slightly raised abovx the test of the surfoce of 
the stone. And within two yards of these blocks were found two small 
Doric columns of white marble, each .39 metre in diameter at the base 
and about 1.40 metre in height. The diameter of the columns is thus 
very nearly that of the circular surfaces on the blocks, and it is 
probable that the columns originally stood on them. Thus it would 
seem that the circular platform supported a circular colonnade, 
probably paved with marble, with a statue or group of statuary standing 
on a pedestal in the centre. To this statue or group of statuary the 
colossal marble thumb, mentioned above, probably belonged. Prof 
Waldstein would identify the edifice with the round building mentioned 
by Pausanias (iiL 13 . 11), which contained images of Zeus and 
Aphrodite and was said to have been built by Epimenides. He thinks 
that the style of masonry of the enclosing wall, with its facing of 
breccia, agrees with the date of Epimenides (about 600 B.C) A 
boMjtropkedtm inscription, found on the site, may belong to this early 
period. But the building evidently underwent many changes during 
the Roman and Christian periods. Traces of repairs in the early 
building itself^ and most of the additions to it, are of Roman date. 
Inscriptions, too, and fragments of sculpture of the Roman period were 
found in it. Among the sculptures is a head of a Roman emperor (?) 
in white trmrble ; the features are cruel and recall the busts of Camcalla. 
Of the Roman and Byzantine coins found on the site none is so early 
as the age of the Antonincs. 

The circular retuining-wall of the platform is joined at its western 
extremity by a second wall of similar construction and likewrisc curved. 
It also consists of a supporting wall of rough stones foced with a casing 
of breccia, which rests on a basement of three steps. The two walls 
are joined at their meeting-point with much skill arul are apparently con¬ 
temporary. Unfortunately this second wall exists for a length of only 
about 7 feet, when it is cut short by a Byzantine church. It may have 
formed a scunidrcle or even a larger arc ; possibly it supported a second 
circular mound Uke the one described above. But the ground here has 
been so built and rebuilt in Roman and ByzontiiK times that its origiiud 
shape is entirely lost. 

On this drcuUr edifice sec Tkirtuntk Antmal Rtport ^ tJu AnkaeRtguml 
Imtitutt tf Amtrka (1891-9Z), pp. 74-76; Ch. Waldstein and C. l> Meader, 

• Reports on excavatkina at Spiula,' Amurican Itumal tf ArckattU^, 8 (1893), 
pob 410-438 ; Ch. Waldstein, ‘ The ciicnlar building of Sparta,’ AmtruoM Jtttm, ^ 
Arckattl. 9 (1894), p. 545 ay. 
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Betides these remains, the museum at the east end of the new town 
contains a number of antiquities which have been found at or near 
Sparta. They include reliefs representing the Dioscuri standing lacing 
each other, each holding a horse and wearing a conical cap. On one 
relief only the heads of the horses are represented appearing above the 
ground. There are also several dedicatory inscriptions beginning ZANI 
KAEY 0 EPIOI (to the 2 ^eus of Freedom). 

See further Uaedeker,* p. *85 jy.; and on the Kulptures snd inscriptions found 
about Sparta see A. Cooze, ‘ Sculture Spartane,* Ammali Attf IiulitMU, 4a (1870), 
pp. 370-390; Dreasel uod Milchhofer, ‘ Die anUken Knnstwerkc aos Sparta und 
Umgebung,' ATMUa. A ank. Inst, in AtAsm, a (1877). pp. 393 474 ; MUchhofer, 

• SparUniiche Kunstwerke.’ ArthioUgistkt Zeitnng, 39 (1881). pp. 381-300 ; uL, 

41 (1883). pp. 333-330; BulUtin dc Carr. BtUhu^, 1877. pp. 378-388; U., 
188s. pp 5 «* S« 9 - >< yy at > . 

The remains of antiquity existing above ground at Sparta are £»r too 
scanty to enable us to determine the topography of the ancient city, as it 
is described by Pausanias. Future excavations may fill up some of the 
bluks in our knowledge, for it can hardly be doubted that considerable 
ruins are hidden under the fertile comland and olive groves which now 
cover most of the site. To attempt to reconstruct the plan of ancient 
Sparta without very extensive excavations is hardly more than guess-work. 
But such guess-work has been fkeely indulged in by some topographera. 

See Leake, Martn, i. pp ISi>l87; BobJaye. RtdurtAtt, pp 78-81 ; Curtlui, 
Ptup. 3. pp. 319-345 ; Bnilf, Xtudes inr U Pllafamniu, pp 43-58 ; Viad^, 
Srimntrungm, pn. 373-381 ; W. G. CUrk, Pthp pp. 160-173; BurvUn. Goar. 
3. pp 119-139; H. K. Stein, Tap'grafkit dts altm S/iarta, (Glata, 1890);^ 
Ncslorides, Terorpo^ inaint Zvo^-ifr (Athens, 1S93); N. E. Crosby, 'The 
topography of Sparta,* Ameritan Jenmal ef Arthmsalagy, 8 (1^3), pp 335-373. 

11 . I. I stated in my Attica etc. See L 39. 3. 

11 . 3. a market-place. The market-place was to the east of the 
theatre. See in. 14. i. 

11 . 3. the BO-called Bidlaeam. In inscriptions they are called 
Bidei or Bidyi (Bidcoi or Bt8ixM). See C. /. G. Nos. 1341, 1343, 

• >255, 1370, 1371 ; Gilbert, Htmdbuch der grieek. Staatsalter- 
tkumtr* 1. p. 38. 

11 . 3 - tte Persian Colonnade etc From Vitruvius (L i. 6) we 
learn that the statues of Persians, represented in their native barbaric 
costume, supported the roof^ like Caryatides. Vitruvius adds that the 
idea of using the statues of Persians as architectural supports was copied 
in many other buddings. Cp. K. Lange Mans und Htdlt, p. 105 jy. 

11 . 3 - her prowess in the aea-fi^t at Balamia See Herodotus, 
viii. 87 sq. 

11 . 5 - • bronse statue of Agias. Cp x. 9. 7, with the Critical 
Note on that passage, vol I. p. 608. 

11 . 6. Tisamentts was one of the Lunids etc See Herodotus, lx. 
33-36. As to the lamids compare iiL 13. 8; rv. 16. t ; vi. 3. 5 note • 
viiL to. 5. ’ 

11 . 6. the pentathlnm. In the pentathlum the five contests were 
leaping, running, throwing the disc, hurling the javelin, and wrestling. 
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But as to the order in which these contests canie oo, and the rules by 
which victory was decided, opinions ha\-e difieied greatly. See Hoi- 
werda, * 2 Uini Pentathlon,' ArcJkaohgiscJke JUitumg, 39 (1881X pp- 
205-216; Percy Gardner, in Jotinial of Htllenu Studies, 1 (1881), 
pp. 210-223; E. Myers, ib. 2 (t882X pp. 217-221 ; Fr. Fedde, Der 
Fiim/iampf der //ellenem {BmUxL, 1888); M. Faber, ‘Zum Funflcampf 
der Hellcnen,' Philelogus, 50 (1891), pp. 469-498. 

11 . 7. over all the Arcadians - at Dipaea. See viiL 30. i 

note. 

11 . 8. the Helots. With the relation of the Helots to the Spartans 
we may compare the relation in which certain slave communities stand 
to the Bolcundas, a peojde of western Africa, near the Cameroons. 
These slaves live apart from their masters on plantations away in the 
forest, where they are practically uncontrolled. They have wives and 
houses of their own, and do not give any of the produce to their masters 
unless they choose to do sa They form in Cia regular independent 
communities, which have kings of their owtt. These are the so-ctdlcd 
slave-towns. As the slaves are good stddiers, their kings are admitted 
to the councils of the freemen at important consultations. The slaves 
are distinguished by a round mark tattooed on their brows and temples. 
See B. Schwarx, Kasuerun. Reise in die Hinterlastde der AVfMuV(Leipzig, 
1886), p. 258 Sf. 

11 . 8. These evests I srill describe presently. See iv. 24. 5 xyy. 

11 . 9. a colossal statue of the Spartan People. On artistic 
petsoni6cations of a whole people or nation see voL 2. p. 27 sf. 

11 . to. the bones of Orertes. See iiL 3. 6, viii. 54. 4. 

11 . to. his likeness is graved on the si^t etc This shows 
that the practice of sealing was ancient in Greece. Gold signets of a 
date not later than the twelfth century B.C were found in the tombs at 
Mycenae. See above, p. 114 ry., and J. H. Middleton, TAe Enj^rmed 
Gems of Classical Times ((Cambridge, 1891), p. 17 syy. 

11 . II. Hermes carrying the infant Diony- 
sns. On Spartan coins of Imperial times Hermes 
is represented carrying the in^t Dionysus on his 
left arm, while in bis left hand he holds the 
caducous (Fig. 47). The representation is prob¬ 
ably a copy of the statue mentioned by Pau- 
sanias. See Imhoof-Dlumer and Gardner, A'um. 

Comm, on Pasts, p. 55, with pi. N v. vL viL 

11 . 11. the tombs of ^imenides etc. See 
ii. 2t. 3. That the remains of Epimenides were 

at Sparta is mentioned also by Diogenes Laertius _ ___ 

(L 10. 115) on the authority of Sosibius. As to uusuiAmmn), 
Aphareus see HL 1. 4 ry.; hr. 2. 4 ry. 

12 . I. Booneta. Bursian suggested that this may have been the 
office of the Bodttai (‘ox-buyers'), the officials who bought the victims 
for the public sacrifices (Geogr. 2. p. 1 a). There were such officials at 
Athens (Demosthenes, xxi 171, p. 570). 

12 . 2. Danatis hit npon this device to get his daughters married 
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etc. According to Pindar {Pytk. ix. 193 sqq.) Danaus set his daughrtws 
at the end of the nce-course j the suitors ran for them, and before 
mid-day all the d^ghters had obtained husbands. In the same poem 
(line 183 ryp.) Pindar tells how Antaeus similarly decided the claims of 
many noble suitors to the hand of his daughter by setting them to run a 
race. 

12 . 3 - paid the price in oxen. Professor W. Ridgeway has shown 
that among the Greeks at an early period, before the invention of 
money, the ox must have been the unit of talue, and that the earliest 
gold-unit (the talent) was equivalent in \alue to the older os-unit See 
his article, * The Homeric talent, its origin, value, and affinities,’ JoumaJ 
of H*lUmc StudUs, 8 (1887), pp. i 33->58 ; and hU Origin of Metallic 
Currency and Weight Standards, p. i sqq. Cattle formed the primitive 
m^um of exchange among the Romans, as is shown, amongst other 
things, by the fact that their word for money (Jncunia) is derived fiom 
their word for catUe (ftcus). See Varro, Dt lingua Latina, v. ^ 9a, 93 ; 
Hultsch, Metrologie,* p. 254. Amongst other primitive peoples cattle 
have b^ and still are the regular measure of value, as among the Irish 
in ancient and mediaeval times (Ridgeway, in foum. of IfelL Stud. 
8 (1887), p. I 56 sqq.'. Encyclopaedia Britannica, qtb ed. voL 13 p. 355 
sq.\ the Hindoos of Vedic times (Zimmer, Altindisches Leben, p. 257), 
some savage tribes of Annam {Cockisuhin* Franioise, Excursions et 
Reconnaissances, No. 34, p. 317 sq.), the Kaffirs (J. Campbell, 7 >nvels 
in South Africa, p. 523 j Thcal, Kaffir Folk-lore, p. 15), the Hottentou 
(Kolbe, Present State of the Ceffie of Good 1. p. 362), the Kru 

negroes (Bastian, Etn Besuck tn San Salvador, p. 191), some of the 
people of Darfour (Travels of an Arab Merchant in Sudan, p. 129), 
the OsMtes of the Caucasus (Haxlhauscn, Trasukaukasia, 2. p. 30), the 
Circassians (Koch, Reise durck Russland, i. p. 423), and the Nogai 
Tartars (Haxthauset^ Studien iiberdie innem Zustdnde etc. Russlands, 2. 
p. 371 ). The Kii^gis value everything in horses or sheep (Pallas, Reise 
durck versekiedene Provinxen des russiseken Reicks, i. p. 390). See 
also W. Roseber, SysUtn der Volksvnrtksckaft,^ i. p. 373 sq. ; Ad. 
Basti^ Recktsverhaltnisse, p. 126; and especially O. Schrader, Zj«. 
gmstiseke-kistoriseke Forsekungen xur Handelsgesckickte und Waren- 
kunde, p. 113 sqq. 

1 ^ k- those who nil to Indi a. The notices of India by ancient 
writers are collected by Sir E. H. Bunbury, in his History of Ancient 
Geep^ky. On Indian embassies to Rome see Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, i860, pp. 309.331 ; id., 1861, pp. 345-361 ; id., 1861, 
pp. 374-298. On Roman coins found in India see Indian Antiquary, 

* (.'* 73 )> P- 241 -ty- On Greek sculptures m India see foumal of the 
Asi^c Society of Bengal, 5 (1836X pp. s67-57o; E. Curtius, in 
ArckSologucke Zeitung, 33 (1876), pp. 90-95 (reprinted in his Gesam- 
melR Abkandlungen, 2. pp. 235-343). On Greek and Roman trade 
wnth Indta cp. Hertiberg, Gesek. Grieckenlands unter der Herrsekaft 
^ .*■ P" “ article ‘ Graeco-Roman influence on 

the aviltsation of Ancient India,’ by Vincent A. Smith, foumal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, 58 (^889), pt i. pp. 107-198. 
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12 . $. a precinct of Taenarian Poseidoa See liL 3$. 4. In¬ 
scriptions found at Sparta show that there was a religious college or 
society called the Tacnarians, doubtless for the worship of Taenarian 
Poseidon. Among the officials of the society were a secretary, a 
diviner, heralds, a flute-player, a cook, a god-bearer {aopkoros), etc. 
See Conrc e Michaelis, in Aiatali dtlP 33 (1861^ pp. 41 - 45 - 

The college is mentioned, under the name of the Taenarists, by 
Hesychius {s.v. Totvopfos), who also speaks of a Taenarian festival 
celebrated by the Lacedaemonians. 

12 . 7 - The people of Aegiom in Achaia also show- the 

tomb of Talthybina. See viL 24. 1. 

12 . 7. to demand earth and water. As symbols that the land, 
the rivers, and the seas of Greece belonged to Persia. Symbtflic 
messages of this sort are common among barbarous peoples, ^me of 
the wild Naga tribes of eastern India have been known to send a piece 
of charred wood, a bullet, and a chilli, tied together, to a neighbouring 
village. The charred wood meant that they would bum the village; 
the bullet that they would come with guns; and the chilli signified the 
smarting, stinging nature of their vengeance. See Journal of the 
Asiaiic Society of Bengal, 1857, Pt. I. p. 317. On symbolic messages 
in West Africa see Journal of the Anihropologkal Institute, 16 (1887), 
pp. 395-399. Amongst the Nagas, already referred to, a ceremony of 
submission after defeat is to take a handful of earth and grass, and 
after placing it on the head to put it on the edge of a swrord, and then 
chew it between the lips {Joum. Antksrop. Inst. 11. (1883), p. 71). But 
the idea in this case is protMbly not the same as in the Persian demand 
for earth and water. 

12 . 7 - the wrath of Talthybina etc See Herodotus, vn. 134 sqq. 
Herodotus tells us that Talthybius had a sanctuary at Sparta, and tb^ 
his descendants dwelt there, and held the hereditary office of herald. 

12 . 8. Apollo Acritaa. Prof. S. Wide suggests that Apollo Acritas 
may have been a form of the Camean Apollo {Lahonische Kulte, 
P- 9 «). 

12 . 8. Ualeatian Apollo. See iL 27. 7 note. 

12 . 8. a sanctuary of Dictynna. From a mention of this sanctuary 
by Livy (xxxhr. 38) it appears to have been at the outskirts of the city, 
which agrees with Pansanias’s description. 

12 . 9. Maron and Alphens. ^ Herodotus, viL 337. 

12 . 9. Tropaean (‘ turner to flight *) Zens. The Attic lads sacrificed 
to Tropaean Zeus on the anniversary of the battle of Salamis (C. I. A. 
iL Na 467). Tropaean Zeus was also worshipped at Pergamus, as 
we learn from inscriptions (Frankel, Inxhriften von Pergusnon, i. Nos. 
237, 347 ). 

12 . 10. the Sdaa. It was a round building (Etymolog. Magnum, 

X.V. £«c(ds, p. 717 ). 

12 . to. Theodorua the Samian. See viiL 14. 7 note; ix. 4>- < i 
X. 38. 6. 

12 . 10. the lute of Timothens etc It is said that the Lacedae¬ 
monians, fearing to be rendered efleminate by the strains of this 
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famous musician, took his lute (ram him, cut out the new strings which 
he hod added, and expelled him from the dty (Dio Chr>-soistom, Or. 
xxxii. and xxxiii., voL i. p. 423, voL 2. p. 19 jg., cd. Dindotf). 

12 . 11, a round bnilding. See above, p. 325 sgg. 

12 . 11. Epimenides. As to Ep'uncnides at Sparta see n. 21. 3. 

13 . I. Cynortaa. See iii i. 3. 

13 . 1. the sons of Tyndarens. The late W. Mannhardt inter¬ 
preted Castor and Pollux, as well as their Indian congeners the Asrins, 
as the Morning and Evening Star {Z<iUckrift fir Etknclogir, 7 (1875), 
p. 309 sqq.) 

13 . 2. Abaris. See Herodotus, iv. 36; Suidas, s.v. 'AySoptt; 
Pauly's Rtal-Emyclopddie, ed. Wissowa, t.v. ‘Aharis.* 

13 - 3 - Cameos, whom they snmame Domestic etc A Laconian 
inscription (C I. G. Na 1446) mentions a ceruin lady Domosthenia 
who had been hereditary priestess of Domestic Carneus and Poseidon 
of the House. WTiatever he may have been originally, this Carneus 
was no doubt identified in classical times with Carnean Apollo, of 
whom Pausanias goes on to speak. The name probably comes from 
hirnoj, ‘sheep,’ ‘ram’ (Hesychius, t.v. Kopvoi). LiteraUy it signifies 
‘ the horned one,' being derived from the noun meaning ‘ horn,’ which 
is etymologically identical in several languages—Greek irrat, Latin 
cornu, English horn. See Curtius, Gritck. Etymologic^ p. 147. Thus 
Carnean Apollo is the Homed Apollo or the Ram Apollo. This 
explanation of the name is supported by the sacrifice of rams at the 
Carnean (estival (Theocritus, v. 8a sq.), and by the myths, here told 
by Pausanias, of the god's relations to the two soothsayers Camus and 
Crius, both of whose names mean * ram,’ and both of whom consequently 
are probably nMhing but anthropomorphised forms of the old ram-god. 
In the C^amasian grove images of Cimean Apollo and of the Kam- 
bearing Hermes stood together (Pans, iv, 33. 4). It seems probable 
that the ram-god Carneus was worshipped in Laconia by the Achaeans, 
or rather the Minyans, before the Dorian invasion, and that the Dorians, 
taking over his worship (irom the conquered people, identified him with 
their Apollo under the title of the Carnean Apollo. But while the old 
god Carneus, and his later double the Carnean Apollo, was on the one 
hand a god of sheep, there is some evidence that on the other hand he 
was also a god of harvest or at least of vintage. For bis festival fell 
in the month Carneus (Thucydides, v. 54), which corresponds nearly to 
August, and was the season of the vintage t and at his (^tival young 
men bearing clusters of grapes pursued a man, decked with wreaths, 
who fled before them, and os he fled prayed for the public weal; it 
was a gt^ omen if they caught him, but an ill omen if they did not 
(Hesychius, t.v. <muf>vXatp6fu>t; Bekker’s Anecdota Graeco, p. 303 
line 25 tqq.) The two aspects of the god may be reconciled by 
supposing that as a spirit of vegetation in general or of the vintage in 
particular he was conceived of in the form of an animal; (or embodi¬ 
ments of a spirit of vegetation in animal form are common in popular 
superstition. And the l^end of the murder of Camus (cp, the Scholiast 
on Theocritus, v. 83) may possibly be -a reminiscence of a custom of 
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killing the representative of the spirit of vegetation, in the form of an 
animal or man, at the harvest or vintage festival Customs of this 
sort were first collected and explained by the late W. Mannhardt (in 
his MytkelogisJu FortcAungen, etc), and have been touched upon by 
the present writer (in TA* Geldem BougA). 

On Cantens, the Camcon Apollo, and the Camean feulval ice iV. Mannhardt, 
Antikt IVaU- und FiUAmltt, pw 354 xy. ; the two articles * Kameiot' by Wide 
and Ilofer in Roscher’i Lt xik em ; a^ especially S. Wide's LaAttduAt Kulu, pp. 
73-87 (of whose results the foregoing note if a summary). That the Cornean 
ApoUo srax a ram-gvd had been rcrognised by others. See Weicker, Grittiu 
CitUrUArt, I. p. 471 ; Gerhard, Crutk. Afyiktlagit, ] 300. I ; G. GQbcrt, 
Srmdum tur alisyartamuAtm G4uAitAU, p. 44 ly. { Preller, Grutkuekt Mythologu,^ 
I. p. 351. 

13 . 5. there grew some comel-treeB etc This derivation of the 
epithet Camean is mentioned by the Scholiast on Theocritus, v. 83. 
TTiere was a very holy cornel-tree on the slope of the Palatine at Rome; 
it was said to have sprung from the spear-shaft of Romulus (Plutarch, 
Romulus, 30 ). 

13 . 6. Aphetaene. The name probably means ‘the starter.’ 
Compare liL t3. t, and Wide’s LaAomiscAt KutU, p. 374. 

13 . 6. Ambnlian Zeiu, Ambnlian Athena etc The epithet 
Ambulian seems not to occur elsewhere except in a gloss of Suidas 
(r.w. ’A/s/Sot'Atot), and its meaning is uncertain. The adjeaive perhaps 
means ‘counselling.' Cp. S. Wide, LakoniscAt KuUt, p. tj. 

13 . 7 * the place named Colona, and a temple of Dionyana 
Colonataa. The archaeolc^st Polemo, in a work Om Hu votiv* 
offerings in Lacedatsston, m e ntion s both Colona and the sanctuary of 
Dionysus at it; he says that close to Colona there was a chapel of a 
noted courtesan Cottina. Polemo’s work is lost, but the fragment in 
which he mentions Colona is quoted by Athenaeus (xiii. p. 574 c d). 
Strabo (viii. p. 363) mentions “the sanctuary of Dionysus in the 
Marshes” at Sparta; it may perhaps be identical with the one at 
Colona. 

13 . 7. the other eleren-Dionyslades etc Hesychins {s.v. 

Aiotaiirid 3 <s) says that the Dionyslades were maidens at Sparta who ran 
a race at the festival of Dionysus. 

13 . 8. Arens in his epic poem etc This poet seems to be other¬ 
wise unknown. 

13 . 9. Hipposthenes. Cp. in. 15. 7; v. 8. 9. 

lA t. a cenotaph of Brasidas. Brasidas was buried at Amphipolis 
(Thucydides, v. it). 

lA I. the theatre. See above, p. 334. The theatre was much 
better pteser>'ed when Cell visited it early in the nineteenth century than 
it is now. He says: “ The radius of the orchestra is 70 feet, and the 
diameter of the whole is 418. The scene seems to have been only 
38 feet deep, and the seats were divided into three cinctions, of which 
the breadths ascending were 30 feet for the lowest, 33 feet for the 
next, and 40 for the highest. Above this was a space only 13 foct 
wide, and behind that, the last, which might have been a portico, was 
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32 feet deep. The upper sui&ce of each seal was div-ided into two 
portions, of which a sinking, 1 ft. 4 ins. in breadth, received the feel 
of the person who occupied the seat above, and a space onJy i ft. 1 in. 
in width was left for the seat of the person below. About ao yards 
to the northward is an opening in a wall, which may have been the 
entrance to the upper seau; the whole is a strange mixture of good 
and bad workmanship” (Cell, Narrafiv* of a Journey in Ike Aforra, 
p. 328). The G>innopacdiac were held in the theatre; it was while 
witnessing this spectacle in the theatre that the deposed king Demaratus 
was insulted by his successful rival Leoiychidcs with the taunt which 
drove him into exile and helped to bring the Persian; into Greece 
(Herodotus, vi. 67). ^ Again, it was while the people were witnessing 
the Gymnopacdiae in the theatre that messengers arrived with the 
tidings of the great Lacedaemonian defeat at Lcuctra ; with true Spartan 
stoicism the magistrates refused to allow the festivities to be interrupted 
(Plutarch, Agttilaus, 29). We hear of other musical and athletic 
exhibitions being held in the theatre (Lucian, Anaekarsii, 38 ; Athenaeus, 
iv. p. 139 e). 

14 . I. Opposite the theatre is the tomb of Panaaniaa etc “A 
fine sepulchral chamber of a square form, regularly constructed with 
large blocks, is situated nearly opposite the theatre, and a short distance 
firom it. It has been opened, and the interior is composed of brick¬ 
work" (Dodwell, Tour, 3, p. 404). This sepulchre seems now to have 
disappeared. As to the building popularly called the Tomb of Leonidas 
see above, p. 3*4 rf- It is too £ir from the theatre to answer to 
Pausanias’s description of the site of the real tomb of Leonidas. 

14 . I. games are held. As to games in honour of the dead see 
voL 2. p. S49. 

14 . I. forty years. See Critical Note on this passage, voL i. p 

576. 

14 . 2. the graves of the Agid Idnga. Prof C. Wachsmuth, in 
FUcktuetit Jahrbucker, 14 (1868^ p. 3, argues that the graves of 
the Agiads (Agids) lay between the hills of Old Sparta and the river, 
and that the graves of the other royal house, the Eurypontids, lay away 
to the south, on the rising ground now occupied by New Sparta. Hence 
he infers that these two royal houses originally presided over two separate 
commimities, settled at Old and New Sparta respectively, and that by 
the fusion of these two communities the Spartan state with itt double 
kingship arose. All this is hardly more than pure hypothesis. The 
h>TXJtbcsis, however, is accepted by Mr. G. Gilbert (StuAien sur 
aitsparianiseken GuckitkU, p. 60 xy.; Grieck. StaatioHerthumer* 1 
P- 4 

14 . 2. the Pita n at i a ns . See note on iiL 16. 9. 

14 . 2. Aeg in aea n Artemia. Prot S. Wide suggests that the epithet 
Aeginacan may be derived from aix, ‘ a goat,' and that it refers to the 
goats which were sacrificed to Artemis in various placM (Preller, Grieck. 
Afytkologie,* i. p. 302, note 4). Sec S, WTdc Laionisck* Kulte, p. 109! 

14 . 2. Artemis Issora. Plutarch {Ageiiiaus, 32) mentions “the 
Issorium, a place well fortified and difficult to storm, where is the 
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sanctuary of Artemis.” And PoI>'aenus (iL i. 14) speaks of the place 
as “a hUl sacred to Issorian Artemis, near Pitane.” WTtilc the Theban 
army under Epaminondas was rava^ng the country outside, a knot of 
disaifcctcd Spartans seized this hill; but the conspiracy was quelled by 
Agcsilaus (Plutarch and Polyaenus, Um.) There was a festival called 
Issoria (Hesychius, t.v. ’Imvtpla}. Cp. Stephanus Byzantius, t.v. 
‘lavaiptov. 

14 . a. BiitonurtiB of Crete. 1 hare told her story etc See ii 
30. 3 - 

14 . 3 - Ohionis. His first, second, and third Olympic victories were 
won in the years 668, 664, and 660 ac See iv. 33. 4 and 10; viiL 
39. 3. There was a tablet at Olympia inscribed writh a record of bis 
victories (vL 13. 2), 

14 . 3. Batttu of Thera in hia expedition etc See Herodotus, iv. 
I SOW- 

14 . 3. Oyrene. See Smith and Porcher, Discavtriu at Cyrtne; 
F. B. Goddard, ‘ Researches in the Cyrenaica,' Amfricaa Journal of 
PUlology, 5. pp. 31-53. 

14 . 5- the sanctOAry at Hermion. See iL 35. 4 sgq. 

14 . 6. the Course. The Course {Drvmos) seems to have been a 
park outside of the walls; for we are told that when the tyrant Nabis 
suspected some of the citizens of disaficction, be led out all the Lace¬ 
daemonians into the field or plain called the Course, and there disarmed 
them and arrested eighty of the ringleaders (Livy, xxxiv. 27). 

14 . 6. Enryclea, a Spartan. Sec ii. 3. 5 note 

14 . 6. Leader Artemis. Compare viiL 37. 1 ; viiL 47. 6. Prot 
^Vide interprets Leader Artemis as the goddess who leads the souls of 
the dead to the spirit-land {iMioniscAe KulU, p. i to ryg.) He suggests 
that she was originally an independent gt^dess who was afterwards 
identified writh Artemis. Near Asea in Arcadia a marble figure of a 
seated wroman has been found bearing the inscription ’Ayyyui, i^. 
‘Leader* (Roehl, l.G.A. Na 92). Cp. Preller, Cnfck. MytAolagu* 
I. p. 306. 

14 . 7 - Alcon was a son of Hippocoon. So too says ApoUodoms 
(iiL to. 5). 

14 . 7 - Poseidon of the Honse, A Laconian inscription, which has 
been already referred to (note on iu. 13. 3), mentions a certain lady 
Damosthenia, who had been hereditary priestess of Domestic Cameus 
and Poseidon of the House (C. I. G. No. 1446). 

14 . 8. The place where the lads fight is earronnded by a moat 
etc Compare Lucian, AnacAarsis, 38 : “ And remember, if you ever 
Mme to Lacedaemon, not to laugh at them nor to fancy that they labour 
in vain when they come to blowrs writh each other in the theatre about a 
ball, or when, entering a place surrounded by water, they divide into 
two troops, the troop of Lycurgus and the troop of Hercules, and there¬ 
upon attack each other until the one side drives the other side out of 
bounds by pushing them into the water; for after that there is peace 
between them and no blow is struck." To this combat in Plane-tree 
Grove Cicero refers when he says, “ 1 have myself seen troops of lads 
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fighting with incredible fury—striking, kicking, scntching, biting, and 
dying rather than confess themselves beaten” [TuscuL LHsput. v. ay. 
77). The passage of Lucian, taken together with the present passage 
of Pansanias, seems to show that on one of the two bridges leading into 
the bland there was a statue of Lyenrgns, and on the other bridge a 
statue of Hercules, and that the two troops were named respectively 
after the one or the other of the statues, according to the bridge by 
whit^ they entered the arena. Accordingly in the text we should read 
«•#.' «oTepp with Buttmann instead of the MS. reading Uirtpa. 
The translation will then run : ” On one of the two bridges there is an 
image of Hercules, and on the other a statue of Lycurgus.” 

14 . 9. the Phoebaenin. The Phoebaeum was not far ftom Therapne, 
as we 1 «^ from Pausanias (cp. iil 20. who is confirmed by Hero¬ 
dotus (vL 61X It was one of the places from which the Romans atUcked 
Sparta in 195 B.C (Livy, xxxiv. 38). 

14 . 9. sacrifices a puppy to Enyalius. The Spartan sacrifice of 
puppies to Enyalius is mentioned also by Plutarch {Qu^tiontt Romano*, 
III). Dogs were sacrificed to the war-god by the Carians (Clement of 
Alexandria, Protreft. il 29, p, 25, ed. Potter; cp. [Plutarch,] Pmvr*. 
AUxandr. 73). 

14 . 9 - ■ black female puppy. On the colour and sex of the victims 
sacrificed by the Greeks see P. Stengel, in FUckeitais Jahrbiuker, 32 
(>886), pp. 321-331 ; id.. Diegritek. Sakralaitertumtr, g 80, 81. 

15 . 3. the fight With Hippocoon and his sons etc. See Apollo- 
dorus, il 7. 3; Diodorus, iv. 33; Plutarch, Qua*st. Rom. 90. 

15. 3. to be purified after the murder of Iphitus. Iphitus, 
searching for some lost mares and mules, came to the house of Hercules, 
who entertaraed him hospitably and then treacherously murdered him 
(Homer, Od xxL 22 sqq.) According to Apollodorus (ii. 6. 2^ Hercules 
in a fit of madness killed Iphitus by hurling him from the walls of 
Tiryns. Thereupon (continues Apollodorus) Hercules went to Helens, 
king of Pylus, to be purified; but Ncleus refusing to purify him, 
Hercules betirak himself to Amyclae, where he was purified by Deipho- 
bus, son of Hippolytus. Bui as he still suffered from a grievous malady 
on account of the murder, Hercules next repaired to Delphi, where he 
was informed by the oracle that he would be healed of the disease if he 
allowed himself to be sold into slavery, and served three years as a 
bondman, and paid a bloodwit to Eurytus, the father of the murdered 
Iphitus. Cp. note on iL 7. 7, 

16 . 7. an ancient image of Enyalina in fetters. For other ex- 
^ples of fettered ii^es see below, J 11 ; viii. 41.6; ix. 38. 5. The 
images of Dionysus in Chios, and of Artemb at Erythrae, were fettered 
(Polemo, referred to by SchoL on Pindar, Olymp. vii. 95). The feet of 
Saturn's image at Rome were Csstened with wroollen bands, which were 
only taken off at the Saturnalia (Macrobins, Sai. u 8. 5 ; Minudus Felix, 
22. 5 ; Arnobius, iv. 24; Sttrius, Sylv. L 6. 4). The people of Tyre 
are said to have kept their gods in bonds (Plutarch, Qjnatsl. Rom. 61). 
MTicn Tyre was besieged by Alexander the Great, one of the Tyrians 
dreamed that he saw Apollo deserting the dty. So the Tyrians chained 
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the image of Apollo to the altar of Hercules (Melcarth) »-ith a golden 
chain (Curtius Rufus, iv. 3. § 15). In Burma there are two images of 
Buddha which are said to have been formerly shackled. One of them 
is at Pegu, from which it is said to have once run away. The other is 
at Mandalay; it was brought from Arakan in 1784, and the people are 
afraid it will return thither (R. C. Temple, in Fotii 4 ort, 4 Cl893), p. 
349)- The general intention of chaining up a god is to prevent him 
deserting or being lured away by the enemy, ^\'hcn the Romans 
sat down to besiege a city they used to invite the guardian gods of the 
enemy to come over to their side, assuring them of good treatment. 
And the name of the guardian god of Rome was kept a profound secret, 
lest the enemies of Rome should similarly entice him away. See Pliny, 
Nat. f/tst. xxviii. 18, cp. id., iiL 65 ; Macrobius, Sat. iiL 9. a ry.; 
Servius on Virgil, An. ii. 351 ; Lis-y. v. 21 ; Plutarch, Qaatst. Rom. 
6t ; Joannes Lydus, De mriui^yj, iv. 50. So when the Tahitians were 
besieging a fortress, they used to take the finest mats, cloth, etc., as 
near the ramparts as tl^y could go with safety; then they would hold 
them up and offer them to the gods of the enemy, tempting them to 
come over to the side of the besiegers. The besieged, on the other 
hand, made the best show they could of all their property to induce the 
gods to stay. See Ellis, Po/yntsiait Rtuardut, I. p. 316, cp. 280 
(ed. 1832). It is probable that the intention of keeping the temple of 
Janus closed in peace and open in wrar, was to detain the war-gtxl in 
c^tc^y till he was wanted to go out and fight the battles of Rome. So 
Migil seems to ha\'e explained the custom (Aeneid, L 293 sqq., viL 611 
sqq.) When the Alfocrs of Halmaheia (a large island to the west of 
New Guinea) are going to war, they catch their war-god (he lives in the 
forestX *but him up in a basket, and carry him with them to battle. 
.■Vftcr the battle they let him out of the basket on parole. See Tijd- 
Kkri/t voar Indisckt Too/., Lumi-, cm Vol/un/ctmdt, 27 <1882), p, 447 sq.\ 
Bijdragtn tot tie Tool-, Land., cn Volktnkundt i>an Nitrlandsck /ndit, 
4de volg. 8 (1884), p. 183 sq. This may explain Homer’s story {Iliad, 

V. 38s sqq.) that Otus and Ephialtes kept Ares shut up in a braxen 
pot for thirteen months. Cp. Classical Revirxo, 2 (1888}, p. 222. But 
this need not he the universal explanation of chained idols. In the 
ruins of the temple of Mandoot in Java there are two huge female 
figures, one of which is bound to the altar on which it rests by a chain 
carved out of the stone; the other figure is nailed through the thigh. 
The story is that they were the two jealous wives of the god Slambey, 
who punished them in this way for following him to the war. See 

W. B. D’Alineida. Lift in Java, 2. p. 171 Again, when a god is mis¬ 
chievous, it is deemed well to keep him a close prisoner. In Samoa there 
was a certain temple called “the house of the gods." It was carefully 
shut up all round, because “ if it was not so, the gods would get out and 
in too easily, and be all the more destructive" (Turner, Samoa, p. 53). 
At Vadala in New Guinea rain, thunder, and lightning are supposed to 
be the work of a god called Semese. Hence, when the people are going 
to have a great feast, Semese’s temple is shut up and the god kept a 
prisoner inside till the feast is over. Then the door is opened and the 
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god is free to go and thunder, lighten, and rain as much as he likes. 
See Chalmers and Gill, Wori and AihtHture in New Guimea, p. 153. 

15 . 7 « the Athenians hare a notion abont the Victory called 
Wingless etc. Sec L 23. 4 note. 

IS. 9. the only Greeks who snmame Hera Goat-eating. Else¬ 
where I has-e shown grounds for believing that whenever a deity is 
called the eater of a certain animal, that animal was originally an 
embodiment of the deity in question (TJu Golden Bough, t. p. 328). 
In the case of Hera this is confirmed by a representation of her wearing 
a goat’s skin, with the head and horns of the goat as a head-dress, and 
the rest of the skin dangling about her. See Miiller-Wiesclcr, Deni- 
maler, t. pL lix. 299 b. Pausanias is wrong in saying that the Lacedae¬ 
monians were the only Greeks who sacrificed goats to Hera. We have 
seen (note on ii. 3. 6) that goats were sacrificed to Hera of the Height 
at Corinth. 

15 . 10. Teleclna, I shall mention him hereafter etc. See iv. 

4. 2 ry.; hr. 31. 3. 

15 . 10. armed Aphrodite. Cp. iL 5. 1 ; iiL 33. i. A Laconian in¬ 
scription (C. /. G. No. 1444) mentions a certain Pomponia who had been 
her^tary priestess of Armed Aphrodite and of many other deities. The 
Spartan worship of the Armed Aphrodite is mentioned by Plutarch 
(Initit. Lacon. 28). The goddess seems to have been represented with 
a spear, shield, and helmet (Plutarch, De fortuna Romanorum, 4 ; 
Anthot. Pedal. Appendix Planudea, 176), Roman schoolboys wrote 
cssaj-s on the question, tVTiy is Venus represented as armed in Lace¬ 
daemon? (Quintilian, Imt. Or. ii. 4. 26). An absurd answer to the 
question is. given by Lactantius (Dhin. Jnxt. I 20). In the Greek 
AnthoIog>’ there are several epigrams on the Armed Aphrodite of Sparta 
(Appendix Planudea, 173-176). The type of the Armed Aphrodite is 
supposed to be of Phoenician origin. A gloss in Hes>‘chiiis (fyx'^*’* 
’A^^Po&'ti}- Kvrpux) is thought to show that this type of the goddess 
occurred in Cyprus, and according to Prof. Curtius “ the recent dis- 
coveries in Cyprus (of no less impotmee to the history of religion than 
to that of art) have even brought to light, among the numerous varieties 
of the native deit>-, some excellent examples of a helmeted t>-pe” 
{Religious Ckaroiter of Greek Coins, p. 14 ; Gesammelle Abkandlungen, 
2 - P- 453 ). Cp. Wclcker, Grieckiseke Gbtterlehre, 3. p. 708 ; Bernoulli, 
Aphrodite, pp. $8, 424; P. Gardner, in Journal of Hellenic Studies, 2 
(1881), p. 329 xy.; K. Tiimpel, ‘Ares und Aphrodite,’ Jahrbiicher fur 
clnssiscke Philologie, Supplementband 11 (1880), pp. 653 ry., 660 ry.; 

5. Wide, Latoniseke Kulte, p. 136 xyy. Cp. note on U. 20t 8. 

15 . 10. the only temple I hmow that has an npper atory 
etc. We may compare the two churches of the Franciscan monastery 
at Assisi, built one above the other, and adorned with the frescoes of 
Giotto and Cimabue. The great B)-zantine church of St. Luke at Stiris 
in Phods is built over a cr>-pt, which is the church of St Barbara (sec 
note on x. 35. 8). 

15 . 11. Morpho U a snmame of Aphrodite etc Cp. Tieties, 
Sckol. on Lycophron, 449; Hesychius, r.t>. Moptfxi. 
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16 . I. a ^ctnary of Hilaira and Phoebe - Leudppldea. 

Cp. iL 22. 5 ; iv. 3 I* 9 ^d I2. Plutarch mentions the sanctuary of 
the Lcucippides at Sparta, and says that beside it there a-as a shrine of 
Ulysses {Q/uustionts Gratctu, 48). A Creek inscription of Roman date, 
found at Sparta, mentions a priest of the Lcucippides and of the Tyn- 
dorids (Cauer, DtUitus Inscr. Gnue* Na 36^ As to the Lcucippides in 
ancient literature and art, see S. Wide, LaJtpmiscJU KulU, p. 327 ryy.; 
Kuhnert, art. * Leuldppiden,* in RoschePs Ltxikotty 2. p. 1988 jyy. ‘ 

16 . I. the anthOT of the epic called the Oypria. See note on x. 
26. I. 

16 . I. the famons egg. On representations of the egg of 1 Hti in 
ancient art see Stephani in Compte Remiu (Sl Petersburg) for 1861, 
PP- «37-140. Lobeck suggested that the egg seen by Pausanios may 
have been an ostrich egg (AghuypkamuSy p. 52 note). On represcnu- 
tions of Leda and the swan, see O. John, ArtMaoiogischt Bdtragt, 
I^. i-ii ; AnAaclogiukt ZdtuMg, 1865, f^tc cxcviii., with ppt 49-56. 
Stephani maintained that the bird in the original l^fend was not a swan 
but a goose {Compu Rendu (St. Petersburg) for 1863, p. 33 rp.) The 
Syrian Aphrodite was said to have sprung from a great egg which fell 
from heaven into the river Euphrates. Some fish rolled the egg to the 
bonk, and doves sat on it and hatched it. So the Syrians looked on fish 
and doves as gods and would not eat them. See Hy-ginus, Fab. 197. 
The Les of Hainan believe that they are all descended from an egg (B. C. 

djag-ffam, p. 397). On the great egg which appears in various 
primitive cosmologies see Latham, DttcripHvt Ethnology, i. p. 439 
igg. : A. Lang, Myth, Ritual, and Religion, i, pp. 353, 316; Fr. 
Lukas, ‘ Das Ei als kosmogonischc VorstcUung,’ ZtUtchrift dts Vertins 
Jur VoUukunde, 4 (1894), pp. 227-243. 

16 . 2. the women weave a tunic for the Apollo of Amyclae. 
On the custom of dressing images in real clothes see voL 2. p. 574 s^q. 

16 . 3. silphinm. The plant called silphium by the ancients, once 
the great staple of the trade of Cyrenc, is now unknown. It is commonly 
represented on coins of C)Tene. See tg. Gardner, Types of Greek 
Coins, plate ix. Nos. 29, 30 ; Head, Coisu of the Ancients, iii. C 44, iv. 

39-41» C. 43. Cp. Bahr on Herodotus, iv. 169. The process 
of weighing the bales of silphium and storing them in a magarine 
is represented on an archaic Greek vase. Sec Studnierka, Cyrene, p. 2 ; 
Baumeister's Denkmaler, p. 1664. ’ ' 

16 . 4. who sailed ^th Dorieua. See iiL 3. 10 ; iiL 4. 1 ; and on 
the Sicilian expedition of Doricus see Herodotus, v. 43-48, vu. 158. 

16 . 6. a sanctuary for-Lycurgua. Cp. Herodotus, L 66; 

Strabo, viiL p. 366 ; Plutarch, Lycurgus, 3t ; Nicolaus Damascenus, Fr. 
57 (Mullers Frag. hist. Grace. 3. p. 390); Suidas, s.v. AvitoPpyos. 
Annual sacrifices were also offered to Lycurgus as to a god (according 
to Plutarch) or as to a hero (according to Nicolaus Damascenus and 
Suidas). The ‘god Lycurgus' is mentioned in Laconian inscriptions, 
t^cthw with the names of several officers (ciripeAiyn^ o^S'fiixos) connected 
vrith his vrarship (C, /. G. Nos. 1256, 1341, 1362). An twv 

Ai’Koi'pytiwip is also mentioned in an inscription (C. /. G. Na 1364) ; 
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probably he »-as an official interpreter or expounder of the laws attributed 
to Lycurgus. Of late )-ears the historical existence of Lycurgua has 
been called in question. Arguing from the fact of his worship at Sparta 
and from the composition of his name, some scholars have identified him 
with Lycaean (Wolfish) Zeus or Lycian (Wolfish) Apollo. See G. 
Gilbert, Studicn xur altspariamicktn GtteUcAU, pp. 80-1205 t. 
Wilamowitx - MbUcndorfj; Homerische UnUrmchuMgen, pp. 267-285; 
Ed. Meyer, ‘ Die Entwickclung der Uchcrlicferung fiber die lykurgische 
Verfassung,'.VitJcoOT, N. F. 41 (1886), pp. 560-591; ib. 
42 (1887), pp. 81-101; Busolt, Grieckiuhe Gesihuhtt^ i. p. 565 sqq. ; 
S. Wide, LaJtomsche Kulte, p. 281 sqq. Mr. Gelxer supposes that 
Lycurgus was the title of a line of priests, who regarded them¬ 
selves as incarnations of Apollo, and who in virtue of their semi- 
divine character were able gradu^y to mould the Spartan polity into 
the shape in which we know iL See H. Gelter, ‘ Lykurg und die 
delphische Priesterschaft,’ Rheinixlut ifuieum, N. F. 28 (1873), pp. 
>- 55 - 

16 . 6. the Oleestonneans. No such people is known. The Greek 
text is probably corrupL 

16 . 6. Enrybiadaa. See Herodotus, viii. 2, 42, 74, 124. 

16 . 6. the ahrine of the hero Astnibactu. The shrine stood at 
the gate of the palace of King Ariston, whose wife pretended that she 
had been visited by the hero in phantom shape, and that Astrabacus was 
the father of her son Detnaratus (Herodotus, vi. 69). Astrabacus is 
mentioned again by Pausanias below 9). 

16 . 7. The place called Lininaetun. Limnaeum means ‘the 
marshy place.’ Strabo says (viii. p. 363) : “ No part of the site (of 
Sparta) is marshy, but of old the suburb was marshy and they called it 
Limnae (‘marshes’); and the sanctuary’ of Dionysus in Limnae rested 
on wet ground, but now it is on dry soil’’ Limnae was one of the 
quarters or wards of the city. See below, g 9 note. 

16 . 7. ’The wooden image etc Cp. i. 33. i; viiL 46. 3; and see 
below, note on § 8 ‘ the image-was afterwards presented ’ etc 

16 . 8. the OappadocianB on the Etudne claim to possess the 
image. According to Strabo (xii. p. 535) and Dio Cassius (xxxvi. 13) 
the image of the Tauric Artemis was supposed to be at Comana in 
Cappadocia. Comana was fiir from the Euxine; but the Cappadocians 
on the coast of the Euxine may very well have set up a rival claim to 
the possession of the &moos inutge Capp.adocia extended to the coast 
of the Euxine, according to Ptolemy (v. 6), though not according to 
Strabo. See Smith’s Ditl. of Gtograpky, article ‘ Cappadocia.’ 

16 . 8. Artemis Anaeitis. For inscriptions of Asia Minor in which 
Anaeitis is mentioned see BulUtin de Corresp. ffclUniqtu, 1880, p 128; 
ib. 1884, p 376 ; Journal of Htlltnic Studies, to (1889), p. 226. 

16. 8. the image-was afterwards presented by Selencos to 

the Syrians of Laodicea. According to Porphyry (Deabstin. ii. 56) a 
virgin w-as formerly sacrificed every year to Athena at Laodicea ; but a 
deer was afterwards substituted. This Athena was probably the goddess 
whom Pausanias calls .Artemis. It is likely that she was neither Artemis 
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nor Athena, but the native Syrian goddess Astane. Cp. W. Robertson 
Smith, RiH^on of tkt Souniis^ p. 4^6 Still Selcucus may 

perfectly well have identified her with Artemis and presented to the 
city the old Greek image trf Artemis which had once stood at Brauron. 
Prod C. Robert {Arckaologiscke MarcAen, p. 146 igg,) thinks that 
the story of the removal of the Braoronian image by the Persians svas a 
mere fiction devised not earlier than the time of Seleocus in order to 
give historical interest to the image of Artemis which Seleucus presented 
to Loodicea. He supposes that the old image most still have been at 
Branron when Euripides wrote the Jpkigmia in Tattris, since Euripides 
makes no mention of the loss of the image. It is hard to see why 
Euripides should have mentioned it; for to hare done so would have 
served no dramatic purpose and would only have reminded the Athenians 
of their shame. Some coins of Laodicea bear an 
archaic figure of Artemis (Fig. 48). She wears the 
* modius ’ or * polos' on her head, a long tunic and 
garment; in one hand she holds aloft an axe, in 
the other she has a round buckler. A stag stands on 
each side of her, making it certain that the goddess 
is Artemis. The axe which she holds in her hand 
is not the double axe, but “an axe of the form of a 
socketed celt.” This figure on the coins of Laodicea is "°‘(niI^?o 7 uiowm 
doubtless a copy of the image presented by Seleucus i« muky 
to the enty, whether that image iras the Brauronian 
one or not. See Imhoof-BIiimer and Gardner, Num, Comm, on Paus. 
p. 57 jg., plate N xi. xiL 

16 . 9. the Spartan Limnatians, the Cynoanriana, and the people 
of Mesoa and Pitane. Limnae or Limnaeum, Cynosura, Mesoa, and 
Pitane, seem to have been the quarters or wards of Sparta, the in> 
habitants of each quarter forming a local tribe. Originally they were 
probably separate villages (cp. Thucydides, L to), which gradually grew 
into a single city and were enclosed at a later time by regular city-walls. 
These quarters of the city seem to hate had their own subdivisions ; see 
Paus. iiL 14. 2. Pitane appears to have been the aristocratic quarter 
(Plutarch, De txilio, 6). Herodotus speaks of it (iii 55) as a township 
or parish (deme). See also Herodotus, ix. 53; Thucydides, i. ao; 
Athenacus, i. p. 31 c; Hesychius, j.t'. IIiTaran;* orpaTos; Polyaenus, 
iL 14- I ; Strabo, vtii. pp. 363 and 364; Stephanus Byzant s.v. 
Mwnroa; C./ G. Nos. 1241, 1243 , 133*. >347, >377, 13*6, > 425 . >4J6; 
K. O. Miiller, Die Dorier,* a. p. 44 sgq .; G. Gilbert, Grieck, Staati- 
aiUrtkumrr* l. p. 43 ig.\ L^e, Morta, l. p. 175 tgq.-, Curtius, 
Pelop. 2. p. 227; Bursian, Geoj:r. 2. p. 121. 

16 . 10. Bconrging the la^ Spartan lads often died under the 
scourge (Plutarch, Ljfcurgus, 18 ; Lucian, Anaekaras, 38). Before 
coming forward to be scourged, the lads had to go through a coarse of 
bodily training (Hesychius, i.v. Although tradition averred 

that the scourging of the youths tvas instituted as a substitute for human 
sacrifice, analogy suggests that it was simply one of those cruel ordeals 
which among savage tribes youths have to undergo on attaining to 
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manhood. For example among the Bechuanas no lad may marry till 
he has gone throagh the initiatory ceremony called hogueru. The 
ceremony is performed upon a number of lads together. They live for 
six or eight months in huts erected in a secluded spot. They are 
scourged frequently and mercilessly, and they “make it a point of honour 
to affect abstriute impassibility, and the greater ntunber display a stoicism 
which would have been admired at Lacedaemon, at the ff^ts of Diana 
[Artemis] Orthia.” Blood spouts from their backs under the switches, 
and the marks remain deep and broad for life. In other respects the 
training of these young blacks resembles that of the Spartan youths. 
During the boguera they are allowed no flesh meat except what they can 
steal; if they are caught stealing “ they are beaten unmercifolly for their 
clumsiness, while a successful foray is regarded as deserving of ^ praise.” 
They are trained to endure cold and hanger, and are daily practised in 
the use of arms. After the boguera they ore ditided into bands under 
leaders, and hunt antelopes, gazelles, buffaloes, elephants, etc. See 
Lmngstone. MUsionary Trat^els and Restanket in SoutJk A/rica, p. 146 
sf. ; Casalis, The Basutos, p. 263 tq. ; John Mackenzie, Ttm Yiars noriA 
of the Orange Rivtr, p. 375 tqq. ; E. Holub, Sieben Jahre in Sttd-Afrika^ 
I. p. 483 tqq.\ James Macdonald, 'Manners, customs, supemidoas, 
and religions of South Afiican tribes,’ Journal 0/ the AntkropologiceU 
Institute, 19 (1890), p. 258 sq. ; id.. Light in Africa, p. 157. Whh oil 
this may be compared the training of the Spiartan youths as described 
by Xenophon {Rapub. Lacedaem. 2-4) and Plutarch (Lyenrgut, 16 sqq.) 
So among some Australian tribes at the initiatory ceremony called Bora 
the youths are all flogged severely by old men with strips of bark and 
have to endure in silence (W. Ridley, Kamilaroi and other Australian 
Languages, p. 154)- Among the Kolosh of Alaska young men used to 
be seserely beaten with supple rods (A. Krause, Die Tlinkit-Jndianer, 
p. 251). Among savage tribes girls at puberty have also to undergo 
various initiatory ceretiHinics ; among some tribes of Brazil and Bridsh 
Guiana the girls on these occasions are lashed by their friends and 
relatives so severely that they sometimes die under the rod ; “it is con¬ 
sidered an offence to the parents not to strike hard.” See A. R. 
\N allace, Travels on the Asnason asui Rio Alegro, p. 496 (p. 345 of the 
reprint in the .Minerva Library); Schomburgk, Reisem in Britisch 
Guusna, 2. p. 315 zg. ; Martius, Eur Ethnographic Amerihds, p. 644. 
The tortures undergone at initiadon by the young men of the Mandan 
Indians are familiar from the descripdons and sketches of Catlin (Utters 
and Motes etc. on the Morth American Indians, t. p. 157 sqq.) Probably, 
as I have suggested elsewhere (The Golden Bough, a. p. 233 sq.), thi»e 
ordc^ were originally instituted, not as testa of endurance, but as 
religious punficadons. Among primidve peoples beating is certainly 
practised as a healing and purifying ceremony, without any idea of 
punishing or tesdng the endurance 0/ the sufferer. See The Golden 
Bough, 2. pp. 149 sq., 187, 213-217, 233 note 3. 

16 . 10. the Image grows so heavy etc. This mode of divinadon 
by weight n very widespread. Among the Creeks themselves we are 
told that women who desired the divine guidance on some matter 
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to repair to a sanctuary, and there lifting op a clod or a stone judged of 
the answer to their question by tlie apparent weight of the dod or stone; 
to some the clod or stone seemed light, to others so heaty that they 
could hardly stir it (Dio Chrysostom, Or. xiii, vol. i. p. 341 ed. 
Dindorf). So among the Esquimaux a woman will tie a hcaty stone to 
a strap, and twisting it about will judge of the answer of the goddess 
Sidnd to her questions by the apparent increasure or diminution in the 
weight of the stone (Ch. F. Hall, Narrate of th* Stcond Arctic ExftiG- 
tion made by Ch. F. Hall, edited by I*roC J, E. Nourse (Washington. 
•879X P- * 88 , cp. p. 243). We are not told which was regarded as the 
&vourable sign by Greek and Esquimaux women ; but we may conjecture 
that the feeling of lightness was a good omen, the feeling of weight a 
bad one. At least this is the general rule, where a like mode of 
divhution has prevailed. In regard to the Esquimaux this is directly 
staled by another observer. W’hen they are sick they Ctsten a heavy 
stone to a stick; if they can lift it easily, they are sure of reco\ery. 
Sec Rtetuilde Voyagtt am Nord (Amsterdam, 1715), 3. p. 39 1 (p. 394 jy. 
of the Amsterdam edition of 1733). So when the Lapps lifted up the 
sacred stone which represented their god, if the stone seemed heavier 
than usual it was a sign that the god was angry ; if it fell light, it was a 
sign he Aas propitious (Scheffer, Ijtpponia (Frankfurt, 1673), P- • *5 ■!?•) 
In Samoa there was a war god Taema, who was believed to reside in a 
bundle of sharks' teeth done up in cloth. Before going to batde the 
people consulted the bundle. If it felt heavy, it %ras a had omen ; if 
light, it was a good one. See Turner, Samoa, p. 55. On the ascent to 
Mandalay Hill, in Burma, there is a little chapel in which there is a flat, 
oval stone, with m>-stic characters inscribed on it. People consult the 
stone as to the issue of a journey or enterprise. If the stone is heavy, 
the omen is bad. Again at N>‘oung Oo, in Burma, there is a twisted 
stone which sick people try to lift. If they can do so. they will recover ; 
if not, they will die. See Shway Voc, Tbe Burmaa, t. p. 387 ; Bastian, 
fVe VolEer des bstlicken Astern, 3. p 76. In some parts of Loango 
fWest Africa) there arc certain iron hammers; a woman who desires to 
have children will try to lift one of these hammers. If she can do so 
easily, she will have a child. If she cannot move it, she will have none. 
See Bastian, Hie demtsche Kipedition ati der Ijoastgo-KUste, i, p. 369. 
On the other hand, the king of Cowa in Celebes deems it a very bad 
omen if certain golden chains weigh a fniction less than they weighed 
the year before (B. F. Matthes, Eittigt Eigenthiimliekkeiten im dm 
Festen mndGewokmheiten der Maiassarm mndBuginesem (Leyden, 1884;, 

p. 31 ). 

16 . 10. it was fotmd in a thicket of willows etc. Avery similar 
legend was told of the image of Hera at Samos. Some Tuscan pirates 
carried it oB, but finding that their ship could not move with the image 
on board they placed it on shore again. Here it was discovered by some 
people sent to look for it. They set it against a wrillow^ree and twined 
the longest willow branches rou^ it. In this state the image was found 
by the priestess. The Carian custom of wearing crowns of willow was 
explained by this legend. See Athenaeus, xv. p 673 sf. Cp. Botticher, 
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Dtr Baumkultus dtr Hellenen, pp. 29 333 sf. These legends seem 

to show that the willow was sac^ both to Artemis Orthia and to the 
S a mi a n Hera. The oldest tree known to the Greeks was said to be the 
willow which grew in the sanctuary of Hera at Samos (Pans, %-iii. 23. 5). 

17 . I. like the Cadmea at Thebes and the Larisa at Argos. It 
is a little strange to find the Cadmea classed with the Larisa as an 
example of a lofty dtadeL It is rather a low tableland sloping away 
gently to the plain, ixry different in all respects from the steep, lofty, 
sharp>peaked Larisa. 

17 . I. the highest of them they name the acropolia. This is 
probably the bill or eminence marked by the remains of the theatre. 
There would scarcely have been room upon the others for all the btnld- 
ings described by Pausanias. This is the view of Prof Curtius {Ptlop. 
2. p 227)* 'V. G. Clark (Ptlop. p. 166 jf.), Vischer (Erinnontmgtn, 
p. 3761 , Bursian (Gto^r. 2. p t22 rp),and Lolling (Baedeker,* p 284). 
Leake thought (.l/omr, 1. p 173 tf.) that the acropolis was the smaller 
eminence to the north of the theatre hilL To the present writer that 
eminence appeared to be higher than the theatre-hill; and so thought 
Cell (Journey in the Aforea, p 330). W. G. Clark, however, judged 
the contrary (Ptlop. p i66). But even if the northern hill is the higher, 
»e cannot be sure that it was included within the limits of Sparta. 

17 . 2. ProtecCresB of the City. She is mentioned in a dedicatory 
inscription, found at Afistnt, recording the equestrian victories of one 
Damonon. See Roehl, /. G. A. No. 79 ; Cauer, Delectus Jnscr, Gruet.* 
Na 17 : Roberts, Greek Epigraphy, No. 264. 

17 . 2. She of the Brazen Hoiue. The sanctuary of Athena of the 
Braren House at Sparta was fiimous. Most ancient writers refer to it as 
a precinct or sanctuary simply, but some of them speak of a temple of 
the goddess (Polybius, iv. 35 ; Plutarch, Pantile la, to; Pausanias here 
and iv. 15. 5). The precinct certainly contained a small building with 
a roof and door; for in this building the royal traitor Pausanias totdc 
sanctuary and, being walled up in it, was sarved to death (Thucydides, 
•• 134; cp Diodorus, xL 43 : Polyaenus, viii, 51 ; Lycurgus, In Ijeocr. 
128; Plutarch, Parallela, 10). We hear of other persons taking 
sanctuary within the precinct (Plutarch, Lycurgus, 5 ; id., Agis, 11 ; 
Apophthegm. Lacon., Lycurg. 11 ). There was an altar in it on which sacri¬ 
fices were offered (§ 7 below ; Pluurch, Apophthegm. Lacon., Agtsil. 8 ; 
Apostolius, ix. 22). The precinct must have been of some extent, for 
we read of troops being ordered to muster in it (Polybius, iv. 22). At a 
certain sacrifice it w-as the custom for the Spartan soldiers to march in 
procession to the precinct, where the ephors superintended the sacrifice 
(Polybius, iv. 35). Solemn oaths were sometimes sworn in the sannuary 
(Plutarch, Apophthegm. Lacon., Archid. 6). Lycurgus is said to have 
set up an image of Athena Optilletis in the precinct (Plutarch, ApO‘ 
phthegm. Lacon., Lycurg. 7). In i^ too, was a picture of Famine, repre¬ 
sented as a pale gaunt woman with her hands tied behind her back 
(Polyaenus, ii. 15). The Messenian hero Aristomenes is said to have 
secretly dedicated in the precinct a shield inscribed with a taunt to the 
Spartans (Paus. iv. 15. 5 ; Polyaenus, il 31. 3). We hear of the 
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5ancnur>- iu\'ing been once robbed (PluUrch, Dt garrulitate, 14). The 
Goddess of the Braien House is mentioned by Aristophanes {Lysistraia, 
1300, 1330). 

Though Pausanias teJls us here that the temple was made of brume 
(qx X. 5. It), and Lis-y (xxzv. 36) speaks of the bronze temple of Athena 
(q>. Suidas, s.v. xoAxioticos), it is probable that the bnilding was merely 
lined with bronze plates, like the 50 <alled Treasury of Atreus at Mycenae 
(above, p. 126), We must similarly interpret the statement of Pausanias 
(vL 19. 3) that two chambers in the treasury of the S)c>‘onians at 
Olympia were made of bronze. The practice of lining buildings with 
plates of bronze or copper prevailed in Assyria, from which Mr. 
.'V S. Murray believes that it was borrowed by the Greeks at an 
early period. He says; “ That the younger countr>’ had, in fact, 
learned from the older, may be demonstrated from the circumstance that 
whereas in Assyria the habit of plating wooden structures with copper 
was founded on utility and doubtless was evolved under necessity, from 
the scarcity of a durable and resisting material like marble or stone ; in 
Greece, on the other hand, copper plating was applied to walls of stone, 
which, from their massiveness and durability, have £tirly withstood all 
the effects of time and barbarism from near the Homeric times till now. 
There was thus no obvious utility in the process, and for this rc.a5on no 
sufficient motive for the independent invention of it in Greece " {History 
of Grtet Smipturt,'* i. p. 38). At Balawat, in Assttia, Mr. Kassam 
discovered some bronze plates which had been attached to the wooden 
gates of two large edifices built by Shalmaneser 11 . between 859 and 
834 B.C These bronze plates, now in the British Museum, are adorned 
with long belts of figures sculptured in relief^ representing the king’s 
campaigns and victories. See Perrot et Chipiez, HisMrt He tArt dams 
tAntiqsuU, 3. p. 630 sqif. Probably the reliefi, described by Pausanias, 
in the temple of Athena of the Brazen House, were similarly arranged in 
bands which ran round the walls. Mr. A. S. Murray thinks it probable 
that “ the original idea of long narrow strips of bas-relief^ such as are 
associated chiefly with the friezes irf Greek temples, grew out of the 
system of covering and ornamenting walls with plates of copper ” {op. dt. 
•• P- 39 )" I* It®* two* however, that the reliefs in the temple 

of Athena of the Brazen House were not on the 
walls but on the statue of the goddess. For on 
Lacedaemonian coins of the reign of Gallicnus 
(Fig. 49) there is figured an archaic Athena, 
helmeted, holding lance and shield, while the 
lower pan of her body from the waist downwards 
is surrounded by horizontal parallel bands 
adorned with reliefs. This figure b supposed 
by some to be a copy of Athena of the Brazen 
House. See Imhoof-Blumer and Gardner, Nuui. 

Comm. OH Poms. p. 58, with pL N xiiL The 
elaborate reliefs sculptured on the garment of 
the colossal statue which was fotmd a few years ago at Lycosura (see 
note on viii. 37. 3), lend sorrte support to the view that the reliefs here 
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described by Hausanias were on the linage rather than on the walls. 
But on the whole the other view (that they were on the walls) is the 
more probaUe. As to these reliefs see W. Klein, in ArcAiMogiuA- 
tpigrapkisekt itittkeilungtn aus OtsUrrtish- Vngam, 9 (1885),'p. 
169 ; A. S. Murray, History of Greek SaelptureP i. pp. 38, 88 ; 

Collignon, Hist, de U Sculpture Crecqme, 1. p. 229 ; Ovetixek, Gesch. 
d. grieck. Plastikp 1. p. 71 sff. As to the date of Gitiades, the 
sculptor who wrought the reliefs and the image of the goddess, sec 
note on iu. t8. 7. 

17 . 2. Uie ipoila of Aphidna. See i. 17. j note; ii. 22. 6. 

17 . 3. the rape of the daughters of Leucippus. On representa¬ 
tions of this legend in ancient art see Bursian, ‘ Raub dcr Leukippiden,’ 
ArckaologisckeZeitung, 1852, pp. 433-444, with plates xL xli.; 
apX<>u>L>yu(i;, 1885, p. t2i, with pi. 5 ; Miss Harrison, Asscient Atkem, 
p. 162 ; Kuhnert, in Roscher's Ijtxikon, 2. p. 1993 W- 

17 . 3. He p h ae s tus - unloosing his mother etc. Sec i. 

20. 3. 

17 . 3. the nymphs are giving him the cap and the shoes. This 
subject is depicted on two vases in the British Museum. On one of 
them, a black-figured amphora of Chalds (No. 584), Perseus is repre¬ 
sented as a )‘oang man armed with a sword and mos-ing to the left. 
Three nymphs are coming to meet him; the first carries the winged 
shoes, the second the cap, and the third the wallet Behind Perseus is 
Athena. On the other vase, a red-figured cratera (No. 1686), Perseus 
is depicted as a bearded man wearing a pointed cap and arm^ with a 
spear and an Argolic shield. He is standing between two nymphs, 
of whom the one is presenting him with the scimitar and wringed shoes, 
the other is offering him a goblet See Fr. Knati, Quomodo Persri 
fabulam artifices Graeci et Romani tractaverint (Bonnae, 1893), p. 14. 
The cap made him invisible whenever be put it on (Apollodorus, ii. 
4 - 2). The cap of invisibility and the shoes of swiftness occur often in 
fiury tales, for example in a Kalmuck story. See B. Jiilg, Kalmtikiscke 
Marrken, p. 12 ; cp. Steel and Temple, lUde-au'ake Stories, p. 37 ; and 
in general W. A. Clouston, * Invisible caps and cloaks i shoes of swift¬ 
ness ' etc.. Popular Tales anti Fictions, i. p. 72 sgq. 

17 . 4. Lysander-his two battles. See ix. 32. 6 sq. 

17 . 5. to the melody of flutes and the harping of lyres and 
lutes. Thuej-dides (v. 70), Aristotle (quoted by Aulus Gellius, tit), 
and Plutarch (Lycurgus, 2t) speak of flutes only. 

17 . 6. the parts have been hammered separately etc “The 
most conspicuous instance of this process at present known is a bronze 
bust found in the Pollcdrara tomb at Vulci in Etruria, and now in the 
British Museum, with which were disc ov ered several porcelain vases 
bearing incorrect imitations of Egyptian hieroglyphics, and a porcelain 
scarab with the cartouche of Psammetichos 1 . (early part of seventh 
century ac) " (Murray, History 0/Greet Sculpture,* i. p. 40 note). 

17 , 6. Olearchns of Rheginm. This artist is mentioned only by 
Pausanias here and vi 4. 4. Bruno inclined to place the active period 
of Clearchus's life between 540 ac and 500 ac. {Gesckickle der grieck. 
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KiinstUr, i. p. 50). On Dipoeniu and ScyUis, his reputed masters, see 
note on ii. 15. i. 

17 . 6. what is called the Scenoma. Pto£ Cunius has suggested 
(Pehp. 3. p. 313) that this may be the • small building' mentioned by 
Thucydides (L 134) as the place in which King Pausanias took 
refuge. 

17 . 7 - Pausanias - his history etc. See Thucydides, L 

138-134 ; Diodorus, i. 44 u). Cp, Duncker, Abkandtungen aui der 
gritek. GtscUehU, pp. 63-86; H. Landwchr, ‘Der Process des Pausanias,' 
PUMogus, 49 (1890), pp. 493-506. 

17 . 7 - what I heard from a mun of Byzantium. A story sub¬ 
stantially identical with what follows is told by Plutarch (Cimoti, 6, and 
D* srra »um. Hitd. to). But see the next note. 

17 . 9 - be had recourse to the wizards at Phigalia. According 
to Plutarch (C/mow, 6 ; De ttra num. vind. to) it was at Heraclea that 
Paus.-uiias visited the necromancers and “ by certain propitiatory rites and 
libations called up the soul of the girl," who appeared to him , and in dark 
langu.tge hinted at his approaching death, lliere were various places in 
Greece where the souls of the dead were summoned up and interrogated, 
as the ghost of Samuel was brought up by the witch of Endor. The (Ireeks 
called such places ‘oracles of the dead,’ ‘soul-conjuring places’ (i^kuo- 
^vTftbv, ^v^o^i-rctov, ^v\oro/mi6r). There was one in Thesprotia, 
near the river Acheron, where Periander had the ghost of his mu^ered 
wife Melissa conjured up and questioned (Herodotus, v. 93 ; see vol. 3. 
p. 161). There was an oracle of the de^ at Taenarum (Plutarch, /Jr 
s/ra num. trind. 17); and it is said that there was anciently one at 
the Lake Avemus in Italy (Diodorus, iv. 33 ; Strabo, v. p. 344). Cp. 
P. Stengel, DU grieikisekt Sakralaltertkunur, § 51 ; Boucb6-Leclerq, 
Hisloirt dt la divination, 3, p. 363 sqq. According to Plutarch {Con- 
sola/, ad Apoll. 14) the regular mode of consulting such oracles was to 
offer a sacrifice and then go to sleep in the holy place ; the soul of 
the dead person thereupon appeared to the sleeper in a vision and 
gave him his answer. But sometimes, perhaps, the credulous were 
deluded by phantoms raised by the jugglery of the necromancers. 
Hippolytus has described in deuil the tricks by which the ancient 
magicians raised spectral apparitions in the dark. See his Rtfu/. 
omnium katns. iv. 33 sq, 35 $q .; and cp. the words of Procopius cited 
in R. Kdhner's note on Cicero, Tuscut. Disfut. L t6. 37. 

17. 9 . at tho bidding of tbe Delphic oracle the Lacedaemonianz 
etc Plutarch tells us (De sera num. vind. 17) that the Lacedae- 
tTtonians, being commanded by an oracle to appease the soul of Pau- 
sanias, fetched necromancers from Italy, who by their sacrifices “dragged 
away the ghost from the sanctuary ■ which it was haunting (da-cmrdaarro 
Tou Itpov rit ctSwAov). 

17. 9 . a ipirit called Epidotes. The epithet Epidotes (‘ bountiful') 
is elsewhere applied to Sleep (ii. ta 3), to Zeus (viiL 9 . 3), and certain 
gods who are not defined (iL 37. 6). 

18. I. Aphrodite Ambologera ('she who staves off old age'). 
According to Plutarch {Quaes/. Conviv. iiL 6. 4. 3) in some of the 
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hymns to the gods there was a prayer, “Stave off old age, O fiiir 
Aphrodite.” 

18 . I. images of Sleep and Death. On the question how the 
ancients represented Death see Julius Lessing, mortis apud vtterts 
figurix', C. Robert, Thanatos (Berlin, 1879); Baumeister's £>r»thw<i/cr, 
p. 1728 sqq. As to Sleep see note on iL la 2. 

18 . I. the lines in the Iliad. The passage is //. xrv. 231. 

18 . 2. Athena Ophthalmitis. Plutarch {Lycurgus, it) gixes the 
surname of the goddess as Optilitis (’OimAirw), adding that the Dorians 
of the district called eyes optiloi. He mentions another xiew, that 
Lycurgus did not lose the sight of his wounded eye, and that he 
dedicated the temple as a thank.oflering for recovering the use of it. 
Cp. Pluarch, Apopkthtgm. Laeon., Lyatrg. 7, K. O. Muller (DU 
Dorier^ I. p. 401) thought that Ophthalmitis means no more than 
■sharp-sight^’ comparing the 'Sharp-sighted Athena* at Argos (iL 24. 
2). Those who see in Lycurgus only a god might compare the one-eyed 
Zeus on the Larisa at Argos (ii. 24. 3). 

18 . 3 - A m m on-the Libyan oracle. On the oasis and oracle 

of Ammon see Parthey, * Das Orakel und die Oase des Ammon,' in the 
Abkandlungm td the Berlin Academy (Philosoph. histor. section), 1862, 
pp. 131-194 ; j. Diimichen, Die Oastn der libyisfken lyUste (Stmsburg, 
1877); Casette Arckiologique, 1879, pp. 136 sqq^ 222 sqq. 

lA 3. when Lyianto was besieging Aphy^ etc. See Plutarch, 
Lysander, 20. 

lA 4 - Cnagian Artemis. Weicker derived the epithet Cnagian 
from the Doric kstakos (kvoxos), ‘ tawny,’ an epithet applied to a goat’s 
skin by Ihcocritus (xii. 16; epw iii. 5). Hence Weicker interpreted 
the Cnagian Artemis as Goat • Artemis. He explained similarly 
Cnacalesian Artemis at Caphyae (viii. 23. 3) and Cnaceatian Artemis 
near Tcgea (viiL 53. 11). Anemis was certainly associated with the 
goat; cm a silver medallion from Herculaneum her head appears between 
two leaping goats. But the correctness of Weicker’s explanation of 
these epithets is doubtful See Weicker, Grieekisck* Gotteriekre, 1. 
p. 591 ; id.. An tike DenkmdUr, 2. pi. iii. 5 ; Preller, GrieekiscAe Mytko. 
iogie,* I. p. 302 sq.\ Schreiher, in Roscher’s Lexikom, i. p. 506 ; S. Wide, 
Lsskoniseke Kulte, p. 120. 

18 . 5. I do not believe that there was a battle at Aphidna etc 
See L 17. 4 ry. 

18. 6. Amyclae. Polybius says (v. 19) that Amydae was a place 
with tine trees and fine fruits, distant 20 furlongs to the south of 
Sparta; the precinct of Apollo at Amyclae was, he remarks, probably 
the most famous sanctuary in Laconia. Excavations conducted in 1890 
by Mr. Tsountas forthe Greek Archaeological Society have proved that this 
celebrated sanctuary occupied the conspicuous hill of Hagia Kyriake (St. 
Sunday), situated an hour to the south of Sparta and ten minutes west of 
the Eurotas. On the top of the hill there is a chapel of //agia Kyriake, 
resting on ancient foundations ; and many ancient architectural fragments 
are built into the walls. Mr. Tsountas excavated, for a distance of 
113 yards, the remains of a massive wall which ran round the top of the hill 
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on its eastern and northern sides. This wall appears not to have been a 
fortitication-wall, bat to have been built to support the banked-up earth 
on the top of the hilL Hence it b only found on the northern and 
eastern sides of the hill, which are steep; whereas on the western and 
southern sides, where the slope is gentle, there is no trace of a wall. 
In places the wall b preserved to a height of over 6 feet. It is built of 
large and well-wrought stones, bonded with iron clamps, run with lead. 
The largest of the stones measure from 6 ft. 6. in to 7 ft. 6 in. in length 
by 3 ft. 3 in. in height. To the north-west of the chapel Mr. Tsounus 
discovered a semicircular foundation, which be believes to have been 
the foundation of the throne of .-Vpallo, of which Pansanias given 
us an elaborate description. The semicircular foundation b built of 
unhewn stones bonded with clay, and is, according to Mr. Tsountas, the 
oldest of all the walb discovert by him on the bill. The earth to the 
south-east of this semicircular fbundation was found to be blackened as 
with fire; here were discovered some ashes and the bones of animals, 
including the horns of rams and the teeth of a cow. Hence the spot 
seems to have been a place of sacrifice. Among the objects found by 
Mr. Tsountas on the hill were fifteen fragments of roof-tiles, bearing the 
inscription (more or less mutilated) *.\roAAwvof <V 'A/>ficAa>ot ('of 
Apollo at the Amyclaean sanctuaiy ’), These inscriptions prove that 
the site of the sanctuary of Apollo was on the hill Some archaic bronxe 
statuettes like those of Olympia, and some terra-cotta statuettes of 
women, like those of Mycenae, were also found. 

In Pausanias’s time Am)'clae was a village (see 19. 6). It is 
supposed to have been situated in the plain to the south or south-west of 
the hill of Hagia Kyriakt, at or near the villages of ifukmoud-B^ 
and Sklavoikeri, where there are some ftagments of antiquity and 
inscriptions, particularly in the Byzantine chapeb at Sklavtxhori. 

The rood from Sparta to Amyclae leads through a rich and fertile 
country, among groves of orange-trees, lemon-trees, fig-trees, and 
mulberries, and fields of maize, barley, and wheat 

See Hp *A^X- Ermp. 1890, p 36 ry. ; 18S9, 

p 131 ; iJ., 1893, pp 1-26: Mittkti/. 4 . arri. Aur. im AtktH, 15 (18^), p 350 
/f.; Ameruam Jtttmal tf Arrkanitgf, 6 (1890), p 568; Leake, Marta, 1. 
FI’- • 33 -t 47 t fk*/. p 163 ryy.; Cortios, AA/. 3. p 245 rjw.; Vudier, 

Erinntrungtn, p 381 jyy. t Burdan, Gaagr. 2. p 139 ry.; Baedeker.' p. 390 jy.; 
CuidfJaamHt, 3 . p 357. In the neighbourfiood of the Hagia AVnai* hill tao 
prehisturic rock-cut limb*, like thote of Sfaia, Nauplia, and Mycenae, were 
loond a lew yean ago CE^inlupli P- 131 ). 

18 . 6. a rirer Tiaaa. Thb b sometimes identified with the 
Magoula, which skirts the new town of Sparta on the south. But 
the Tiasa may have been the modem PaHttleimon further south, which 
Pausanias must also have crossed on his way from Sparta to Amyclae 
The Magouta may have been the ancient Cnocion, one of the boundaries 
of Sparta (see Plutarch, Lycurgus, 6X See Leake, Mono, 1. p 145 ; 
Curtius, Pelofi. 3. p 244 ; Bursian, Gtogr. 2. p. 120; Baedeker,^ p 
387. The Tiasa b called the Tiassus by Athenaeus (ir. p 139 b). 

18 . 6. a aanctnary of the Graces, Fhaenna and Cleta. Cp. ix. 
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35. I. Not far from this sanctaar>', on the banks of the river TUsa, 
there was a sanctuary of Corythalian Artemis, to which nurses carried 
their infuits to celebrate a certain festival Huts were erected in the 
helds, beds of brushwood were made on the ground with rugs laid o\er 
them, and the people feasted on goat's flesh, cheese, beans, figs, loaves of 
a peculiar shape, etc. See Poletno, in Athenaeus, iv. p. 138 fit 39 a b. 
Prof. S. Wide interprets the epithet Corythalian, ap^ied to Artemis, 
as meaning ‘she who makes children thrive’ {LaJtomiscJU KulU, pi 
123 r?.) 

18 . 7. bronze triiKxlB etc. This and the following section are 
beset by chronological difficulties. Pausanias speaks of five tripods, 
three dedicated from the spoils of the Messenian - war, two from the 
spoils of Aegospotami. It is with regard to the three former that the 
difficulties arise. Elsewhere (iv. 14. a) we are told that the three 
tripods in question were made from the spoils of the Jirst Messenian 
war, and in the present passage we are told that the tripods were made 
by the artists Gitiadas and Gallon. But the first Messenian war was 
concluded in 724 B.a, and Gallon seems to have flourished about 
500 K.C. (see note on iL 32. $). How is this apparent contradiction to 
be explained ? 

(1) Prof. Overbcck formerly suggested (GescAifAte (Ur gritcA. 
PUstik? I. p. 112) that the tripods may have been made and dedicated 
long after the war. This is hardly probable. 

(2) Bursian, following Welcker, supposed that only the two tripods 
made by Gitiadas were dedicated from the spoils of the Messenian war, 
and tlm Pausanias made a mistake when he classed with them the 
tripod made by Gallon. The date of Gitiadas is uncertain ; all that 
we know about him is that he made these two tripods, aitd the temple 
and image of Athena of the Brazen House (Paus. iil 17. 2). Bursian 
supposed that Gitiadas may have been at work immediately after the 
first Messenian war. Sec Fleckdsetft JaArbucAer, 2 (1856}, p. 513. 

(3) A third view is that Pausa ni as has confused the first Messenian 
war with the third, and that it was from the spoils of the latter (not of 
the former) that the tripods were made. The conclusion of the third 
Messenian war is variously dated 462 B.C and 436 B.C This was 
Bnmn's view. He held that, as we should infer from Pausanias, the 
artists Gallon and Gitiadas were contemporaries, and that Gallon may 
still have been at work at the close of the third Messenian war. 
Schubart was also of opinion that Pausanias has mistaken the first for 
the third Messenian war. 

(4) Prof. Overbeck now considers that Pausanias was mistaken in 
connecting the tripods with the .Messenian wars at ali He holds that 
Gitiadas was a contemporary of Gallon, and that he lived at the end 
of the sixth or the beginning of the fifth century ac 

On the other hand Mr. GoUignon inclines to assign Gitiadas to the 
first half of the sixth century ac 

■See .Schubart in Ztitubrift ftir AUcrlkumztntitmdufi, 8 |l8so), p. 106 ryy. ; 
llrunn, Gtstk. Jtr griuk. KumtUr, 1. p. 85 lyy. ; id., Du Kumt id litmur, 
p 48 ryy. t Immerwahr, Du laitttHa da Pamatdas, p 98 ; W. Klein, in 
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mui OtaMmuk-Unpim, 9 (1885). p. 


18 . 8. AriBtander of Paroi. It has been conjcctnred that this 
artist was the father of the famous Scopas. For in two inscriptions 
found at Delos mention is made of a Parian sculptor b>’ name 
^s^der, son of Scopas. The Aristander of the inscriptions cannot 
^ the Ansunder here mentioned by Paasanias, since the inscriptions 
belong to a very much later date than 405 B.c, the date of the batUe 
of Aegos^^i. But as Greek family names arc known to ha\-e often 
^teruted fr^ father to son, and the profession of artist was often 
herediury, the Ansunder of the inscriptions may have been a de- 
^ndMt of the Aristander who made the tripods, and the latter may 
base been the father of the great Scopas. The date of the tripods, 
which were made from the spoils of the battle of Aegospotami, would 
agree with this supposition. 


for the inrapuom ^ BuUHim At Ctrr. HtlUnujut, 5 (1S81), p. 46a ry • 
Loew^ I>utkr,/ltmgTutk. Bildit^r, No*. 2S7, aSlbn Oie .upp!«£d mu£o' 
of A^der to UfU^ Sitfat. 3 W- 5 Murray. 

Kur-^*-- * - — - . 


--... ^-^1—^ W**«» 4 U» s 

a. p. aSj ! Brunn, Gesfk. d. griuh. 
Gu(k, d^grietk, /Yac//>,* j, pp. ^ 


ktmukr, I. p 319 note 5 Overbeck, 


18 . 8. PolycIittiB of Argoa. It is doubtful whether this is the 
elder or the younger Polyclitus. Brunn and Uriichs decided* for the 
younger. See Brunn, Gtuk, d, gritek. Kiitutler, 1. p. 280; id ‘Zur 
^ech. KUnstlergeschichte,' Sitsiu^keruktt of \ht Bavarian Academy 
Munich Philoi philoL Cl., November, 1880, p. 467; Uriichs, Sto^, 
p. 4 ! Overbeck, Schriftq^lUn, Na 942 ; id., Ctich. d. gritek. Piastik ♦ 
I. p. 508 : Collignon, f/ut. dt la Sculpturt Grttque, i. p. 48(5 sq. * 
18 . 8. These tripods are larger than the others etc By • these 
tnpods* Pausanias means us to understand two tripods under which 
st^ the im^ of SparU and the image of Aphrodite respecti%-ely. 
Th^ two tripods, he says, were larger than the three which were 
made out of the spoils of the Messenian war. 


18. 9 . Bathycles the Magnedan. who made the throne of the 
A^daean god. Nothing is positively known about this artist beyond 
what Pausanias here telU us. It has been supposed, however, that he 
was a contemporary of Croesus. For we know that a present of gold 
sent by Croesus was employed by the Spartans to adorn the image of 
the Am>xlaean ApoUo (Paus. iiL to. 8), and it has been conjectured 
^ thu ‘adornment' of the image refers to the making of the throne. 
Moreover the artist was a Magnesian and his assistonu were also 
Mognesians (g 14 of this chapter); which suggesu that they may have 
been sent by Croesus along with the gold. Another theory U that the 
conquest of Lydia by the Persians m the reign of Croesus may hate 
^ven this group of Magnesian artists to seek their fortunes abroad. 
^ either theory Bathycles would have flourished about 550 ac This 
then would be the approximate date of the making of the throne. 

The shape of the throne and the arrangement of the reliefa upon it 
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have to be gathered from the vague description of Pa us a ni a s . We 
have to remember that what the Greeks called a throne was simply a 
chair; and we must therefore picture to ourselves the Amyclaean throne 
as a colossal choir, the back and the lower parts of which were adorned 
with sculptures in relief Various conjectural restorations of the throne 
ha^-e been proposed. In Mr. A. S. Murray's restoration the throne is 
represented, roughly speaking, as an arm<hair without legs, the seat 
resting immediately on the ground and the image of Apollo standing on 
the seat But since Pausanias speaks of the supports of the throne 
(iii. 1 8. to) and of going under the throne (iit 19. 15), 
we must suppose that the seat was raised above the 
ground on supports resembling the legs of a chair. 
This \icw, as L. Stephani pointed out, is strongly 
supported by the des-ice oa some coins of Aenus (Fig. $0), 
which represents a regular throne or atmehair with seat, 
50- —««*“«« back, arms, and legs, and a pillar-like image of Hermes, 
pillar-like Am>'claean Apollo, set upright on the 
seat (see P. Gardner, Types ef Greek Coins, pL xiL 
No. 9; Head, Historia Numsstorum, p. 214 sq.) On the whole Prof 
Furtwangler's ingenious and plausible restoration may be prosisionally 
accepted (see Fig. 31). On this hypothesis the throne resembled a 
chair, or rather a seat for several persons, with a back and legs, but no 
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arms. The reliefs described by Pausanias in iii 18. 10-13 were 
arranged in three horiiontal rows, one above the other, on the back of 
the chair. Each of the scenes occupied a separate panel, and there 
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w«rc nine panels in each of the three rows, the panels in the middle 
and at the ends of each row beinjf larger than the others, because the 
scenes portrayed on them conteined more figures. The reliefs described 
by Pausanias under the throne (iii. i8. 15 sq.) were placed on the 
*^toss-bar5 which connected the legs of the chair on all sides except the 
front, which seems to have been open. The scat proper of the chair 
was formed, not by slabs or planks fitted together, but b>' a row of 
honiontal cross-beams extending from the hack to the front of the 
chair, with an empty space between each pair of beams. Each of these 
beams might be regarded as a seat in itself; the central beam was the 
broadest, and on it the image of the god stood (see iii. 19. i). Im¬ 
mediately under this central beam was the tomb of Hyacinth, setting 
as a pedi^tal to support the central beam and the colossal image of 
Apollo (lii. 19. 4). Prof Fnrtwangler supposes that the throne was of 
wood, and that the reliefs were wrought on plates of bronie, which were 
fastened into the wooden fmmeworic of the throne. He holds that the 
semicircular foundation discovered by Mr. Tsountas (see above, p. 349) 
was Ac foundation, not of the throne, but merely of the tomb of 
HyacinA, which seems, hum some remains, to have been constructed 
of marble. The tomb was doubtless far older than Ae throne; it may 
have been originally round, and have had its front cut away for the sake 
of ajinmctry when Ae colossal throne was erected over it. 



Welck„, • Ueber ^ Zduller di Gitiada.,' Kllin. 

in Museum, N F. 5 (18471, p. 3J5 . id., 

A»i*rf/rr, I. p. 51 ryy ; CrUthiKk* Kmiutgathukit, 1. pp, 178.1^; L. 
MepharJ, PBiergs srchaeolagica,' in HUanni Cnrf-nmuuiui Ms dm BulUtim 
kut«ru^ph,lottsiqm 4 At TAtoMmit /mf^riait Jts Sfuntts <U Si. I'tienhomrr. 1 
(i849.i 8«), ^ 194-100; Overbeck, Gtstk. der pitch. J^astn,^ 1. pp 67.71 - 
'1" d. i. sdcAs. GtstlL d. H'iss. Si LHpig, 

S' ^ ^ S. Murray, Histtry tf 6 r»i 

'• P- *9 W! W. Klcm. ‘BoAvkles,' Archddgisck-c^gSiphiukt 
9 (ifej), pp 143-191 ! t/Pemice, in 
Jakrimk dts kau. demlscK ankdclt^. Jmstitmts, 3 (iSSSl, p 369; CollWon, 
Hutt,rc dtla^ftmr, Grrcqme, I. pp. 130-333; A. Kurtwi^to;.Wr,>A.^4, 
iL gntchm Piasttk^ pp. 689-719* 


18 . 9. Leucophryenian Artemis. She was specially worshipped 
at Magnesia on Ac Maeander. See L 26. 4 note; Preller, Gricck. 
.\fytAoL* I. p. 331. This makes it certain Aat the Magnesia to which 
Bathycles belonged was .Magnesia on Ac Maeander. 

18 . to. reliefa representing Atlas etc Bnmn thought it probable 
tlwt Atlas was represented, not in a scene by himself; but as part of 
the foregoing group, watching the rape of his daughters Taygete and 
^cyone {Gritch. KumstgescUcAU, p, 179). This view is accepted by 
ProT Overbeck {CtschichU d. gritek. PIcuEJt,* i. p 70), but rejected 
tp- ProC Klein (Arckdohg.. tfdgrnpk. .Mittktilungcn aus Otskrrtick- 
ungitm, 9(1885), p. 151). The language of Pausanias lends itself 
vou III , . 
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more naturally to the view that Atlas was represented in a separate 
scene. 

18 . lo. the single combat of Hercules with Cycntu. Cp. L 27. 

6 note. 

18 . to. Pholns. The legend ran that Hercules was hospitably 
entertained by the centaur Pholus in his cave on Mt. Erymanthus. But 
the other cenaurs, attracted by the smell of the wine, came armed with 
rocks and pine-trees and attempted to force their way into the cave, till 
they were chased away by Hercules (Apollodorus, in 5. 4). On repre¬ 
sentations of Pholus and Hercules on rases sec Stephani, in Compte 
Rtndu (St. Petersburg; for 1873, p. 90 sqq. As Hercules's fight with a 
cenUur was represented on another part of the throne (see below, § 16), 
Prof. Furtwangler suggests that in the present panel the scene depicted 
was not Hercules's combat with the centaurs at the cave of Pholus, but 
Pholus's hospitable entertainment of the hero (Mtislrrwtrkt d. grieck. 

Plastii, p. 709)* 

18 . II. why Bathycles represented the Bull of Minos etc. 
Theseus's adventure with the Minotaur was represented on another part 
of the throne (see 5 16 of this chapter). Probably, therefore, Stephani is 
right in supposing that Pausanias here mistook the Marathonian bull for 
the Minotaur. For tradition always represented the Marathonian bull 
os led captive by Theseus, and the Minotaur as slain by him. See 
Stephani, ‘ Paretga archaeologica,* in Melanges Greco-romaines (St. 
Petersburg), I. p. 129 sqq. Stephani's suggestion is accepted by Prot \V. 
Klein {Arckdotog.-tpigrapkische Mittkeilungen aus Oesterreick-Ungam, 
9 (188$), p. 152) and Prof. A. Furtwangler {Afetiterverke d. grieck. 
Plttstik, p 709). As to the Marathonian bull see Paus. L 27. 10 note. 

18 . II. a troop of Fhaescians dancing etc. Prof. Klein con¬ 
jectures that this group is wrongly described by Pausanias, and that it 
really represented the dance of the youths and maidens whom Theseus 
saved from the Minotaur, and that the figure whom Pausanias took to 
be Dcmodocus was Theseus himself (Arckdolog.~epigr. Mittkeit. atts 
Oesterreick-Ungam, 9 (1885), p. 153). His view is accepted by Prof. 
Overbcck {Gesek. d. grieck. Plastitp i. p. 70). 

18 . 11. Perseus, too, is represent^ slaying Medusa. Lucian 
{De dome, 25) mentions a picture of Perseus cutting off Medusa's head. 
The subject is represented on many existing monuments of ancient 
art, especially reliefs and s’ase.paintings. On the archaic monuments 
Perseus, generally represented beardless, is seizing with his left hand 
Medusa, who is running away, while with bis right hand he puts the 
knife or sword to her throat On the later monuments Medusa, repre¬ 
sented as a beautiful woman with naked breast, has fallen on her knees; 
Perseus, a yotmg man with a mantle fluttering in the wind, attacks her 
from the spectator's left; with averted face he grasps her hair with his 
left hand, while with his right he puts the sword to her throat. On some 
of the later monuments Athena stands behind Perseus holding her shield 
so that Perseus may see the reflexion of Medusa in it, exactly as Lucian 
in another passage {Dial. Marini, xiv. 2) describes the deed as having 
been done. See Fr. Knatz, Quomodo Persei fabulam arti/ices Graeri et 
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Romani tnutaverint (Bonnae, 1893), pp. 13-16, 54 ; G. Locschcke, 

Dit Enlhauptung dfr Mtdusa (Bonn, 1894}. 

18 . II. Tyndareas'fight with Emytns. This combat is otherwise 
unknown. Hence Mr. Pemice conjectured that Tyndareus was really 
represented as present at the rape of the daughters of Leucippus, who 
were carried off by Castor and Pollux, the sons of Tyndareus (Jakrbtuk 
li. arck. Imst. 3 (1888), p. 368 ry.) This x-iew was at first rejected but 
afterwards accepted by Prof Chxrbeck. See BtrickU ubertUt Vtrkandl. 
d. i. sacks. GcstU. d. fViss. lu Leipsig, Philolog. hist. CL 44 (1893), 
p. 19 iy.: Overheck, Ctsck, d. gritck. Plastik,^ i. p. 70. 

18 . It. Hermes is seen bearing the in&nt Dionysns. The 
regular tradition, as recorded both in literature and in art, was that after 
his birth Dionysus was carried by Hermes, not to heaven, but to the 
nymphs to be reared by them. Probably, therefore, as Stcphani has 
pointed out, Pausanias misinterpreted the relief See Stephani, ‘ Parerga 
archaeologica,' in JfRanges Greco-romaines (St Pefersbuig), i. p. 150 
lyy. On representations of the child Dionysus in the arms of Hermes 
see H. Heydcmann, DionysoY Geburl and Kindkeit (Halle, 1885), 

p. 30 s^q. 

18 . II. Athena is leading Hercules to dwell thenceforward 
with the gods. The same scene was represented on the altar (iiL 19. 5). 
Hence Prof. Furtwangler plausibly suggests that in the present panel 
the scene represented was Atheiu shaking hands with Hercules—a 
scene which Is often depicted on the later black-figured and early 
red-figured vases (Furtwangler, MtisUrwrke d. gritck. Plastik, p. 710 ; 
id., in RoschePs Ltxikon, 1. p. 2316; WeIckePs Antikc Denkmaltr, 3. 
pL V. i). For representations on vases of Hercules led to heaven see 
Anna/i, 52 (1880), pp. 100-117 ; jonmed of Hellenic Studies, 5 (1884), 
P- 335 sqq., writh plate xli. 

18 . 12. Oephalns is carried off by Day. See i. 3. 1 note. 

18 . 13. Anaxls and Mnasinns. Cp. iL 33. 5. 

18 . 13. one horse is camring Hicostratns and Megapenthes. 
Prof. Klein is perhaps right in supposing that the artist intended to 
convey the impression that there were two horses, one for each rider, 
but that one of the two was hidden by the other {Arek.-epigr. Mittkeil. 
aus Oesterreick-Ungam, 9 (1885), p. 155). 

18 . 15. Hercules slaying the sons of Actor. See ii. 15. i ; v. 
3. I sq. 

lA 15. Apollo and Artemis are shooting arrows at Tityui. 
The same subject was represented in a group of statuary at Delphi. 
See X 11. I. It occurs on xase-paintings. ^ Overbecl^ Grieckische 
KunstmytkologU, Besonderer Theil, 3. pp. 382-391. 

18 . 16. the wrestling of Hercules with Achelous. On repre¬ 
sentations of this combat on vases nee Arckdologische Zeitung, 1863, 
PP- 3 M- 337 » 339 - 33 if with plates clxviL clxvii'i. ; Gasette ArcMotogique, 
‘^ 75 > P- 84 sqq., with plate 3o. 

18 . 16. how Hera was bound fast etc. See L 30. 3 ; iii. 1 7 - 3 - 

18 . 16. Menelaus and the Egyptian Proteus. See Homer, Od. 
iv. 384 sqq. Prof Overbeck, however, holds that Pausanias probably 
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misinteiprctcfl this scene, and that the wrestlers were Hercules and the 
Old Man of the Sea {Gtxck. d. grieck. P/tu/ik,* t. p. 70). As to the 
Old Man of the Sea see UL Ji. 9 note. 

18 . 16. the Trojans offeri^ libations to Hector. Hector was 
worshipped at Troy (Ilium) even under the Roman empire ; indeed his 
warship survTvxd the public recognition of Christianity by the state. For 
the Emperor Julian, in a letter which was discovered some years ago, 
describe bow the bishop took him to the sanctuary of Hector. Here 
the emperor saw a bronze statue of Hector in a little shrine. The 
embers were stiU glowing on the altar in front of the statue, and the 
statue itself was still glistening with oil Facing the image of Hector, 
but in the open air, was a statue of Achilles. When the emperor, feign¬ 
ing surprise, asked the bishop if the people of Ilium still sacrificed to 
Hector, the prelate shrugged his shoulders, and observed that Hector 
had been a good townsman of theirs and that if they paid their respects 
to him it was no more than Christians did to the martyrs. See Julian, 
ed. Hertlein, p. 603 sq. The letter was first published by Henning, 
in Hermts, 9 (1875), p. 257 W- Cp. Lucian, Dtorum coKcilium^ 
13 ; Strab^ xiii. p. 595 ; Philostratus, Heroica, iti. 31 sq. 

19 . I. The part of the throne where the god would ait ia not 
continuona etc For Prof. P'urtwanglers interpretation of this passage 
see abo\x, p. 353, and Fig. j i. The passage is comnumly and perhaps 
more correctly interpreted u> mean that on the scat of the throne (which, 
it must be remembered, was of colossal sire) there were a number of 
smaller seats projecting at intervals from the back and perhaps from the 
sides of the chair; that the space between the two middle of these lesser 
seats was wider than the kpace between any of the other scats; and that 
in this widest interval sto^ the image of Apollo. This interpretation 
Sts Pausanias’s language much better than the one given by Prof. 
Furtwangler, For Pausanias seems to say that the image stood in 
(ivitmiKf) the widest of the inten-als between the seats ; he does not 
say, what Prof. FurtwOngl^r supposes him to say, that the image stood 
upon {itfiitmiKf) the widest of the seats. 

19. I and 3 . here the image atands etc The image is represented 
on Spartan coins. On one coin the image is clad in a long robe, on 
another (Fig. 53) it is represented unclad and 
pillar - shaped, the pillar tapering away to the 
bottom. The image is helmeted and carries a lance 
and a bow, exactly as it is described by Pausa n ias. 
“ The head of the deity is archaic, with long curt 
falling on to the neck, and a queue behind.” See 
Imhoof. Blumer and Gardner, JVum. Comm, am 
Paul. p. 59, with plate N xvi xviL These writers 
ric. s*.- TVS AroLLo or assume that the unclad type is the older. But 

Ainrct.Aa (oom or know from Pausanias (iiu 16. 2) that a garment 

UtCfiUASnOXX «• a • «a 1 

was woven for the image every j-ear. May not the 
coins represent the image as it appeared on difierent occasions, now 
clothed, now unclothed, according to the requirements of the ritual? 
As to the position of the image standing upright on the seat of the 
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throne or choir, there is an exact parallel to this on the coins of Aenus. 
See above, p. 352. 

19 . 3. The pedestal of the imace is in the form of an altar, and 
they say that Hyacinth is buried in it etc. Probably this worship of 
the dead Hyacinth was the original local cult of Amyclae, upon which at 
a later period the worship of Apollo was superposed by the Dorian 
invaders, just as in later times the Virgin and the saints succeeded to, 
without wholly superseding, the old Creek gods and heroes. See E. 
Rohde, Psyche, p. 128 sqq.\ A. Fuitwangler, Meistenverke d, grieck. 
Plastik, p. 694; S. Wide, Lakonisch* Kulte, p. 289 sqq. 

19 . 4. Kidaa-painted him as the pink of youthful beauty. 

This picture of Hyaanth by the Athenian painter Nidas greatly took 
the fancy of Augustus, who, after the capture of Alexandria, carried it 
off to Rome. Hence Tiberius placed the picture in the temple of 
August^ after the death of the latter (Pliny, Nat. Hist. xxxv. 131). 
Pausanias may have seen the picture at Rome. The painter Nicias seems 
to have flourished in the second half of the fourth century b,C. (Brunn, 
Cesek. d grieck. Kiinstler, 2. p. 167). He may be the Nicias, whose 
choregic monument was partly built into the Beuld gate of the Acropolis 
at Athens (see voL 2. p. 250). The date of that monument is 320-319 
8.C If this identification is correct, the name of the painter's father 
was not Nicomedes, but Nicodemus. And in fact in Paus. L 29. 15 
two MSS. (Pc La) do give the name as Nicodemus. See Kohler in 
Mittkeii. d arch. fust, in Atken, 10 (1885), p. 231 tyji.; Miss Harrison, 
Ancient Athens, p. 344 sqq.; W. Curlitt, Ueber Pausanias, p. 181 ly. 

19 . 6. a sanctuary of Alexandra. At the tillage of Maksnemd 
Bey, about 4^ miles south of New Sparta, in a garden near the church 
of the Hagia Paraskeve, was found in 1878 an inscription which seems 
to show that this was the site of the sanctuary of Alexandra. The 
inscription records a decree passed by the people of Amyclae in honour 
of some of their magistrates, and mentions that the stone bearing the 
inscription was to be set up in the sanctuary of Alexandra. Other 
remains of antiquity found in the village confirm the view that here was 
the sanctuary in question. If this is so, it follows that the village of 
Amyclae in Pausanias’s time could not have stood on the hill of 
Hagia Kyriake. See Mittkeii. d. arch. Inst, in Atken, 3 (1878), 
pp. 164-171 ; Dittcnberger, Syllogt Inscript. Craec. Na 306; Cauer, 
Delectus Inscr. Graec.^ Na 32 ; Baedeker,* p. 291. 

19 . 6. the Dorians call wings psHa. The word psHon (^I'Xov) 
seems to be only a dialectic form of ptiVan, pternn (m'Aov, rripotr), the 
regular Greek words for a wing. See Vanifek, Grieck. Latein. Etymaiog. 
li'orterbuck, p. 466; GusUv Meyer, Grieck. Grammatik,"^ § 210. But 
Lob^ (on Phrynichus, p. 435) interprets Psilax as ‘beardless* from 
On supposed representations of Dionysus Psilax (the winged 
Dionysus) in ancient an see Roscheris Lexikon, i. p. 1152 sq.\ Gasette 
ArcUoiogique, t 87 S, pp. 110-113. Cp. Hesychius, s.v. iikaua. 

19 . 7. a wooden image of Athena Aiwa Though Pausanias only 
mentions an image, there appears to have been a spacious precinct of 
the goddess ; for when the Thebans were about to cross the Eurotas to 
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atuck Sparta, they saw that the precinct of Athena Alea was fuU of 
soldiers. So they refrained from crossing. See Xenophon, HtlUnica, 
vi. 5. 27. Beside the new bridge oter the Eurotas Mr. Nestorides saw 
vestiges of ancient foundations built of massive walls, together with a 
piece of a column. He conjectures that these were the ruins of the 
sanctuary of Athena Alea. These remains seem to have been since 
destroyed See K. Nestorides, ToroypaifM Ttfi iip\atat Snfpn/s, 

P- 93 - 

19 . 7. in the hollow of his hand {koltile). Sosibius, as reported 
by Clement of Alexandria, tells us that in the fight with the sons of 
Hippocoon Hercules wras wounded in the hand (Clement of Alex. 
Prompt, ii. 36, p. 31, ed. Potter). This seems at first sight to 
determine the sense of kotuU here in Pausanias. But sometimes the 
word means the socket of a joint, especially of the hip-joint (see 
Liddell and Scott, Ltxiion, t.v. aorvAij). Prof. S. Wide supposes that 
Sosibius meant to say that Hercules was wounded in the hip-joint 
{kotuU), and that Clement of Alexandria, in reporting him, misunder¬ 
stood the obsolete word kotmU, and substituted for it chrir, ‘hand’ 
(Likonitikt KulU, p. 187). This view is strongly confirmed by a 
p.issage of Pausanias, oserlooked by Prof. Wide, where our author men¬ 
tions “an image of Hercules, with a wound on his thigh, which he 
received in the first battle which he fought with the sons of Hippocoon " 
(viii. 53. 9). Probably, therefore, in the present passage of Pausanias 
the word kotuU should te translate ‘hip-joint,’ not ‘ hollow of the hand.' 
My version of the passage (voL i. p. 165) should be corrected 
accordingly. For other instances of diWne or heroic beings wounded 
in the leg see viiL 28. 6 note. 

19 . 8. Ares got the surname Theritas etc. Pausanias derives 
the surname ThSritas from tkir, tkirion, ‘ a wild beast.’ ProC S. Wide 
thinks that the worship of Ares Theritas was imported from Boeotia ; he 
compares the name of Theras, a descendant of Cadmus (Paus. iiu i. 
7 sg.), and is inclined to accept Prof. Maass’s conjecture that Colchis, 
to which the Argonauts sailed and from which this image of Ares was 
said to have been brought back, was no other than Calchis in Euboea. 
See S. Wide, Lakoniicht KulU, p. 149 sq. 

19 . 8. u Homer says of Achilles etc. See //. xxiv. 41. 

19 . 9. Therapne. Therapne or Theraprue, as it was also called, 
lay a little to the south-east of Sparta on the opposite (eastern) side of 
the Eurotas. A line of pnecipitous clifli here skirts the eastern bank of 
the river, just opposite the point where the Magoula river falls into the 
Eurotas. The passage between the foot of the cliffs and the ri\xr is 
very narrow. On these heights, of which the highest reaches an 
eleration of about 760 feet, stood Therapne. It has been supposed that 
Therapne was the site of the Achaean city which bore the name of 
Sparta, and that accordingly the Homeric Sparta was at Therapne (cp. 
Stephanas Byiantius, s.v. 0 «/»djr»-ai). Certainly the position of the 
place, on a commanding and not very accessible height, is more like the 
situations which, to judge ftt>m Mycenae and Tiryns, the Achaeans 
chose for their strongholds than the much lower site of Sparta. The 
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association of Menelaus and Helen with Thcnpne points in the same 
direction, and so too does the discot-ery of Mycenaean pottery near the 
sanctuary of Menelaus (sec below). Herodotus (vL 6i) mentions a 
sanctuary of Helen at Therapne; it contained an hna^ of the goddess 
Helen. This sanctuary of Helen may have been identical with the 
temple of Menelaus mentioned by Pau s a n ias. Polybius (v. chs. t8, 2t, 
22) and Livy (xxxiv. 28) give the name of Menelaeum to the height on 
which the sanctuary of Menelaus stood. Isocrates tells us (x. 63) that 
at Therapne holy sacrifices continued to be offered to both Menelaus 
and Helen as to a god and a goddess, not merely as to a hero and 
heroine. There was a festival of Menelaus (Athenagoras, Suppticatio, 
14. p. 62, ed. Otto), and a festival of Helen, at which the girls went in 
procession to the sanctuary in wicker cars (Hes)’chius, s.w. fA<i^c)4a and 
KavvitOpa), It was in Therapne that Castor and Pollux were supposed 
to lie buried on the alternate days when they were not among the gods 
on Olympus (Pindar, Nrm. x. loi s^g.% Pytk. xi. 94 sqq .; Ittkm. i. 41 
xf.; Aleman, cited by the schoL on Euripides, Tmuies, 210). Accord¬ 
ing to Stephanus B>-iantius (r.v. Bcpdx-rai) there was a temple of the 
Dioscuri at Therapne. 

The ruins of what was probably the temple of Menelaus still exist 
on the highest summit of the line oif heights at Therapne. They were 
partially excavated by Ludwig Ross in the winter of 1833-34. The 
edifice wras in the form of a quadrangle extending from north to south. 
Only the foundations remain, consisting of three platforms, the upper¬ 
most of which (38 feet long by 20 feet broad) no doubt supported the 
temple. Ross excavated the short north side of the building, and 
cleared the outer wall of the lowest platform. This wall is more than 
60 feet long and is well preserved to a height of from 3 to 8 feet; it is 
built of great blocks of a hard conglomerate, some of the blocks measur¬ 
ing 12 feet long and 11 feet high. It seems that the wall was crowned 
by a marble cornice with simple naouldings; some of the marble slabs 
of the comice were found tying at the foot of the walL The inner core 
of the foundations was built of a much softer stone, which has weathered 
and crumbled away. The north wall of the lowest platform rests on a 
step which projects 6 or 7 inches. On or beside this step were 
found, lying along the whole length of the wall, innumerable little leaden 
figures, I or 2 inches high. Some of them represent men wearing 
plumed helmets and great round shields which cover the body from the 
neck to the knee, and over the rim of which the spear projects. Other 
figures, still more numerous, represent women clad in striped and 
checkered garments, which are drawn in at the waist Other figures, 
again, less numerous than the preceding, represent horses with or 
without riders. In addition there was found an immense quantity of 
leaden rings with rays projecting from them on all sides. Lastly, a 
smaller number of similv figures made of clay came to light most of 
them very rudely shaped. All these were probably votive offerings to 
Menelaus and Helen. The back of all the figures is quite smooth and 
flat from which we infer that they were meant to be attached to some¬ 
thing. In 1889 the Greek Government completed the excavation of the 
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building; li\^ little leaden figures of men armed with bow or shield etc. 
were found in the course of the excat-ations. To the south-east of the 
building, a little lower down the hill, there is a chapel of the Prophet 
Elias, in which some architectural fiagments of antiquity may be seen 
too or 300 yards to the south of the chapel many potsherds of 
the Mycenaean style have been found, all of them, however, unpainied 
and unglared. 

^ Rttktrcku, p, ga; l.eakc, jWw™, i. p. i8i w; id. PtUt 

U w' I ^ PP- Am/t^Uu, 2. pp. 341*344; 

V.: Rifiian, 3. p i2S*y.; BaeJeker,* p 287; Cnidi-lMnn, 2 ^2^- 

HtXrvw ,889, p 171 If.; Epipufit 1889,’p '3° 4^ ' 

1 ^ j' 1 ^ EhodUns etc. A somenlut different 

legend is told by Polyaenus (L 13). He says that when MeneUus «as 
returning from Egy-pt whh Helen, he put into Rhodes; and that 
Polyso h^ng of their arrival and eager to avenge the death of her 
htw^d Tleptoleraus who had perished at Troy, mn down to the beach 
with a multitude of men and women armed with fire and stones- 
But Menelaus concealed Helen in the hold of the ship and dressed 
c** ^ handmaidens in the apparel of her mistress. 

So the Rhodians, taking the handmaiden to be Helen, slew her 
But -Menelaus sailed away with the real Helen. Ptolemaeus sav 4 
//«/. IV. p. 189 of Westermann’s Afythographi Gratci\ that 
a«rlain herb called Helen’s herb grew m Rhodes and was so called 
becaw It was found growing beside the oak on which Helen hanged 
herself; all who ate of the herb fell to quarreUing. Cp. E. Maass, 
y **’' Rhodian worship of Helen of the Tree 

(r.r. HHen who was hanged on the tree) we may compare the Arcadian 
TOrship of the Strangled .Artemis (viiL 23. 6 sq.) That Helen of the 
'“J ^ “ nymph or goddess of the tree is probable, and the prob- 
abihtyisconfiiTOcd bya passage of Theocritus (xviiL 43 jyp) in which he 
repres«u twelve Spartan maidens about to place a wreath of lotus flowers 
on a to drop oU from a silver fl-isk under the tree, and to cut 

on Its bark the words, “Worship me, 1 am Helen's tree.” As here a 
l^ne-tree IS ^r^ to Helen, ro at Caphyae in Areadia there was a plane¬ 
ts namrf after Helen s husband Menelaus (viii. 23. 4). Cp. Bbitichcr 
I^mMhu drr HelUnen, p 50 sq.; W. Mannhardt, AaEtt IValH- ui^ 
FtldMU, p 22 2y.; S. Wde, Lakemulu KulU, p 342 ,qq. 

( M ?■ Megapenthea. They were bastard sons 

of Menelaus (ui. 18. 6). 

19 . 11. the White lale. On this island see especially Philostiatus, 

^ Didot ed.) According ro 
Phdostratus ^cre was a sanctuary in the island containing images of 
^hilles ^ Helen. Seamen might land and sacrifice at the sam^ 
but they h^ to quit the island at sunset. No one was allowed to ^e 
p his abode m the wle. Women might not set foot on it At night 
Achilles and Helen held high revelry, carousing and singing of their 
loves and chanting the verses of Homer in high clear roices, which 
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went ringing far mer the sea, thrilling with awe and wonder the sailors 
who heard them. Mariners who had anchored off the shore declared, 
too, that they had heard the trampling of horses, the clash of arms, and 
the shouts of warriors. A Greek inscription, recording a decree of the 
people of Olbia, has been found on the island {Bulletin de Corresp. 
HelUniqut, 1885, pp. Z 7 S' 379 )- Cp. Journal of Hellenic Stueiies, 5 
(1884), p. 16 rf.; Roscheris Lexiton, 1. p. 59 ry, 

19 . iJ. a Crotonian named Leonymiu. The story- which ibllows 
is told also by Conon {Narrationes, 18), but he calls the hero of it 
Autoleon, instead of Leonymus. 

19 . 12. Ajax wa* posted in the Tan. When the Locrians marched 
to battle, they used to leasx a clear space for the soul of Ajax in their 
line of battle (Conon, Lc.) The Zulus believe that the souls of their 
ancestors go out to battle with them and aid tlicm in the fight (Francis 
Fleming, Southern Africa, p. 259; cp. A. Hastian, Der ilensch in der 
Geuhichte, 2. p. 364 sq.) 

19 . 12. the Pyth^ priestess bade him sail to the White Isle 
etc On an amphora of Lower Italy a scene is painted which has been 
interpreted as the purification of the Locrian hero in the White Isle 
A wramor is standing armed with helmet, shield, and spear. Before 
him sits a man resting on his shield, and grasping in his right hand a 
branch of laurel, while a third man is holding a bowl toward the seated 
man. These figures have been interpreted respccti\xly as Leonymus 
(Autoleon), Achilles, and Ajax. A bird is sitting with expanded wings 
on the thigh of the seated man. It is supposed to be one of the white 
sea-birds which attended on Achilles in the island, &nning his sacred 
grove with their wings and sprinkling it with spray as they skimmed 
over it (Philostratus, Heroica, xx. 37). See Archdologische Zeitung, 
N. F. I (1847), pp. 97-107. 

19 . 13. tell Stesichorus that the loss of his eyesight etc It was 
said that in one of his poems Stesichorus had spoken ill of Aphrodite, 
and had been blinded by the goddess as a punishment, but that on 
composing a poem in recantation of his blasphemy he recotered his 
sight (Isocrates, Helene, 64). According to one account, the remark 
which drew down the wrath of the goddess was that in sacrificing to 
the gods Tyndareus had forgotten Aphrodite (Schol. on Euripides, 
Orestes, 249). 

20 . I. the fountain Messeis. It is mentioned by Homer {II. vL 
457 ). 

20 . 2. Poseidon, sornamed Earth-holder. From a Laconian in¬ 
scription we learn that chariot-races were held in his honour (Roehl, 
I. G. A. No. 79; Cauer, Delectus Inscr. Graec.* No. 17). The race¬ 
course or hippodrome of Poseidon the Earth-holder near Sparta is 
mentioned by .Xenophon {Hellenica, vi. 5. 30). It would seem that 
the shaking and rumbling of earthquakes were supposed to be caused 
by Poseidon driving his chariot underground; hence it was not un¬ 
natural that chariot-races should be held in his honour. Cp. S. Wide, 
Lakonische Knife, p. 38. 

20 . 2. Alesiae. This may have been at Afistra or its neighbour 
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village to the south Parori (Bunian, G*ogr. 2. p. ijl ; q>. Leake, 
Pthp. p. 164 tq,) The name Alesiae means no more than ‘mill- 
town,’ and the place w-as probably so called from the mills there. 
The French surveyors found a great many millstones in the gardens at 
the foot of the hill of .Vistra. The rock of which they arc made and 
which alone is suitable for the purpose is found only about Mistra. 
See Boblayc, Recherckes, p 83. As to the mythical .Miller (Myles) 
cp. Lobeck, Ag/a^pAamtu, p 1194. 

The scenery of the district at the eastern foot of Mount Taygetus, 
to which Pausanias here conducts us, is well described by \'iscber 
{EnHHeruHfftH, p 3*5 W-) “ follows: “While in Thcrapne, Amyclae, 
and the round buildings of Vaphio and MarmalU we met with vestiges 
of a very ancient civilisation which flourished in the plain of the Eurotas 
before the Dorian invasion; on the other hand when we reach the 
first line of the rocky heights of Taygetus, we find ourselves in the 
.Middle Ages—in the days of the Franks and the By'tantines. The first 
stage of Taygetus rises abruptly from the plain in bold clifls broken by 
many gullies, from which the mountain torrents issue. Crowning with 
iu picturesque ruins the summit of one of these heights, an hour’s ride 
to the west of Sparta, is the fortress of Mutnt, built by William de 
V’illehardouin in tbc middle of the thirteenth century. Below the 
castle, on the mountain side, is spread the extensive town, once a 
place of much more importance, now half in ruins, with its numerous 
churches and monasteries falling into decay. Yet for the traveller, in 
spite of its decay, Mistra must remain in virtue of iu situation one of 
the most enchanting spots which he can find in Greece or anywhere; 
and the prospect from the castle height, on the one side over the whole 
plain, on the other side up to the snowy peaks of Taygetus, across the 
fruitful levels and wooded slopes of the first step in the mountain stair¬ 
case, needs only a view of the sea to be second to none. The whole 
neighbourhood, too, is one of indescribable beauty. The way from New 
Sparta by the village of Magoula, which lies scattered among fhiit-tiees 
of every sort, is delightful enough. It passes through a plain watered by 
fresh brooks, where the drooping branches of the olive-trees and fig-trees 
often literally bar the way, and in riding one has to take heed not to be 
hung by the head among the boughs. But all this is almost forgotten 
when we ride from Mistra by Parori and Hagianms along the foot of 
the mountains to Sklax.'ochori. On this ride all the beauties of the Eurotas 
v^ley are crowded together ; for here we have wild magnificence com¬ 
bined with the luxuriant loveliness of a rich southern vegetation. Parori^ 
which lies close to Mistra and was formerly a suburb of it, is at the 
mouth of a dark and deep gorge, from which a stream comes brawling. 
This gorge is pointed out to travellers as the Caeadas, the gully into 
which the Spartans used to throw prisoners of war and afterwards male¬ 
factors (Thucydides, L 134); and certainly the Caeadas, as well as the 
Apothetae, where weakly children were exposed (Plutarch, Lycurgits, 16), 
is to be sought in one of the ravines of Mount Taygetus, of which hardly 
any appears so stem and awful as the one at Parvri. At the mouth 
of the gorge, just above the village, there is a very lovely spot From 
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a Turkish fountain there pours a copious stream of water, which 
trickles through creeping planu of all sorts into a large basin, and before 
it stand some fine plane-trees, 

•• Further on, the way winds through wood and thicket, where fruit- 
trees alternate with tall oaks, elms, and plane-trees, to the village of 
Hagiannii, hidden among grm-es of oranges, lemons, fig-trees, and olives. 
Amongst the woods dark cypresses rise singly like columns; many 
Judas-trees {Cercis Siliguastrum) stood in full blossom, forming with 
their rosy red a pleasant contrast to the various shades of green, while 
the oleanders, growing as high as trees beside esery rill, had not yet 
unfolded their buds. Wild vines climb to the very topmost boughs, 
and many other creepers, such as ivy, bindweed, and clematis, often 
weave trees and shrubs into an impenetrable thicket. In wealth of 
vegetation this district u imsurpassed in Greece, and no one who has 
set foot on Greek soil should foil to visit it. Yet it often happens that 
travellers, satisfied with having visited Sparta, turn back from it imme¬ 
diately, and then, foil of the impressions left on them by the plains of 
TripcHtta, of Argolis, and of the neighbourhood of Athens, C9mplain 
that there are no trees in Greece.” 

The present writer, though he was not further south than Parori, 
can confirm the general accuracy of this description. The view of the 
beautiful valley of Sparta from the steep hill of Mistra, crowded with 
monuments of the Middle Ages, and dominated by the towering mass 
of .Mount Taygetus, which rises like a wall behind it, combines almost 
every element of natural beauty and historical association. Immediately 
below the Frankish castle which crowns the summit of the hill arc the 
ruins of a spacious Byxantine palace, once the residence of the governor 
of the Morca, who ranked next after the emperor. Its great hall opened 
on the palace garden, firom the terrace of which the wonderful view is 
to be had over the valley. Again, the fountain, described by Vischer, 
at the mouth of the tremendous gorge, is a scene not to be forgotten. 
The water gushes from many mouths in the foce of a wall built against 
the rock. A stone seat encircles the trunk of the great spreading 
plane-tree which fronts the fountain. All this, writh the gloomy gorge 
behind, makes up a picture such as is oflener seen in dreams than in 
reality. Once more, the village of Trypi, situated a little to the north 
of Mistra, at the entrance of the fomed Langada pass over Mount 
Taygetus, is one of idyllic beauty. It is embowered among woods and 
orchards on the mountain side; and entering it from the south you pass 
the mouth of a narrow glen carpeted with ferns and overarched with 
trees. 

20. 3. a rirer Phellia. This may be the stream that flows past 
RMotisa (Bursian, Gtogr. 2. p. 130; Baedeker,* p. 390). Prof. Curtins 
thinks it is the stream further south which joins the Eurotas just above 
yapkio {Ptlop. 2. p. 349). 

20. 3. Pharls. Pharis is mentioned by Homer (//. iL 583) and 
Strabo (viii. p. 363). It was one of the old Achaean towns (Pans. iii. 
3. 6). Hence it is believed to have stood at or near VapUa, where a 
beehive tomb containing treasures has been discovered (see above, p. 
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134 tqq.) The tomb may have been the burial place of one of the old 
Achaean kings of Pharis, as the beehive tombs at Mycenae were the 
tombs of the Achaean kings of Mycenae. Vapkio is on a hill on the 
west bank of the Eurotas, about live miles south of Sparta. Some 
excavations were recently made on the hill which lies a few minutes to 
the south of Vapkio. There were fi>und some potsherds of Mycenaean 
style, a small stone knife, etc., but no walls of the Mycenaean age. 
See dpxoioAoytio}, 1889, p. 131. As to Pharis see Leake, 

Stomt, 3. p. 3 tq .; ri/., Pthp. p. 165 ; Cnrtius, Pthp. 3. p. 348 sq .; 
Bnrsian. Gtogr. 3. p. 130 sq .: Baedeker,* p. 390. 

20 . 3. a precinct of Measaplan Zeus. The French surveyors 
found the remains of a temple near a source of water a little to the 
north of the village of Katzaru. Leake (Pthp. p. 165) thought that 
this may have been the temple of Mcssapian Zeus. Bursian looked for 
the sanctuary near the well-wooded village of Hagios Joasuus (Hagiamtis), 
at the foot of .Ml Taygetus (Gtogr. 3. p. 131). According to Stephanus 
Byzantius (s.v. M«nraircat) the place where Messapian Zeus was 
worshipped was called Messapeae, and he refen for his authority to the 
fifty-seventh book of Theopompus’s history. 

20 . 3. Bryseae. The name, derived from / 3 pvciv, seems to indicate 
a district where springs of water abounded. It may have been to the 
west of the modem village of Sklavotkon, near the site of the modem 
vrillages of Kattaru and SimaitM. The district abounds in springs. 
See Leake, Ptlop. p. 163 tq.-, Bursian, Gtogr. 3. p. 131. Ross and 
Prof. Curtius would place Bryseae further north, near the village of 
H. Joannts. The ground here is well watered, and the village stands 
in a grove of orange-trees. Near a copious spring in front of the 
village there ate marble remains of buildings and sculptures. See Ross, 
WatuitruHgtn its Gritcktttland, 2. p. 244 sq.; Curtius, Pt/tp. 2. p. 251. 

20 . 4- Mount Taletum. This may be Ml St. Elias, the highest 
summit of Taygetus (7900 feet). Bursian, however, doubted this 
identification. See Leake, Pthp. p. 164 ; Bursian, Gtogr, 3. p. 104 sq. 
note : Baedeker,* p. 288. In modern Greece almost evxry high hill, 
we are told, is dedicated to Sl Elias, and it has been supposed that the 
saint has alwrays succeeded to the ancient Flelios (the sunji. Power over 
rain is ascrib^ to him, and in time of drought people flock to his 
churches and monasteries to pray for rain. See J. T. Bent, Tkt 
Cycladts, p. 87 ; Lucy M. J. Garnett, Tke IVomtn of Turkty; Tkt 
Ckristian H’omtn, p. 124. This is an argument for identifying the 
Mt. St. Elias of Taygetus with the ancient Ml Taletum on which the 
sun was worshipped (see below). On Sl Elias's day in August a 
festival is held on .Mount Sl. Elias (Baedeker,* p. 288). 

20 . 4 - sacred to the Sun etc. For evidence sun-worship in 
various parts of Greece see Index, s.v. ‘Suil' In the beautiful essay 
‘ In praise of our native land’ (Patriot tneomium) Lucian speaks of the 
sun as the god worshipped by men of every country. Inscriptions show 
that at Athens there was a regular worship of the Sun, conducted by 
a priestess who had a special seat in the theatre of Dionysus. Sec 
C. /. A. iii. Nos. 302, 313; AcAriov dpxatoXstyutov, 1889, p, 19 sq. 
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There also a priest of the Sun at Athens (Haipocration, j.r. l^Ki'por). 
According to Polcmo, the Athenians offered ‘sober’ (/>. wineless) 
sacrifices to the Sun and Moon (SchoL on Sophocles, Otd. CoL too). 
Cp. note on v. 15. to. In an inscription found at the Piraeus mention 
is mode of the sacrifice of a honeycomb to the sun (Eiftriiunit 
dpxaioXoyuc/f, 1885, p. 88; C./. A. Hi. Na tfisi). Rhodes was a 
great seat of su^worship. See Ditlenberger, De sacris Rhodiontm 
commentatio, p. iil sqq.; cp. Cauer, DeUctus Imscr, Crate.* So. 181 
(at beginning). The sun seems to have been worshipped at Mopsuestia 
in Cilicia fW. Froehner, /.er tHscriptions Crtcques du Ljotn^rty No. 17). 
On sun-worship m ancient Greece see Preller, Griech. Mytkologie,* t. 
p. 429 tqq. ; Roscher's Lexikon, i. p. 2024 tqq. 

20 . 4 - wild goats and boars may b« hiuited all orer Mount 
Taygetua. In the forests of Mount Taygetus wild hogs, wolves, jackals, 
and foxM still abound; deer arc less common, and bears have long 
been extinct (L. Ross, Wixnderungtn, 2, p. 218). 

20 . 5. a Banctnary of Demeter snmamed Eletuinian. This is 
conjccturally placed by Prof. Curtius near the village of Anaxryti, 
situated in a glen of Ml Taygetus {Pelop. 2. p. 251). But this and 
the other places which Pausanias mentions in Mt. Taygetus (Lapithaeum, 
Dcieum, and Harplea) have not >et been identified. On the modem 
villages in this pan of Taygetus see L. Ross, WoMderumgen, 2. 
p, 203 xqq. 

20 . 6 . Helos. See Hi. 22. 3- The name Helots, which Pausanias 
derives from the name of this town, is now generally supposed to come 
from the root ktl, which appears in heltiH, ‘ m take,’ ‘ conquer.’ Thus 
the name Helots would mean ‘captives.’ See G. Gilbert, Grieeh, 
Staaisaltertkumrr* i. p. 32. 

20 . 6. which Homer mentionB. See //. n. 584. 

20 . 6. the whole Greek race were called Hellenes etc. In historical 
times the Greeks called themselves Hellenes and their country Hellas. 
But they had a tradition of a time when their national name was 
Graikoi, which is identical with the Latin Cratci and the English Greeks. 
Thus Aristotle {Meteorotagica, i. 14, p. 351) says that Deucalion's 
deluge took place “in ancient Greece, and ancient Greece is the 
district about Dodona and the .Achelous. For there dwelt the Selli 
and the people who were then called Graikoi but are now called 
Hellenes." Stephanos BjTantius (j.t>. Ppaocot) mentions a certain 
Graecus (Gnukos), son of Thcssalus, after whom the Greeks {HeiUnes) 
were named Graikoi; and he adds that the mothers of the Greeks were 
called Graikes by Aleman and by Sophocles in his lost play The 
Shepherds. The name Graikos occurred in Callimachus, as we leam 
from the writer of the Eiymologteum Magnum, who tells us (p. 239, 
s.v. Ppaticiif) that the Greeks were called Graikoi either on account of 
their bravery or after a ccitain man Graikos. According to Apollodorus 
(l 7. 3 ) the change of the national name from Graikoi to Hellenes was 
made by Hellen, who called the people Hellenes after himself. The 
Parian Chronicle assigns this change of name to the >-ear 1521 B.c 
(Frag. Hist. Grate, ed. Muller, i. p. 542 sq.) 
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The remarkable coincidence between this Greek tradition and the 
name by which the Creeks were always known to the Romans has been 
variously explained by modem writers. The most obvious explanation, 
adopted by ProC Curtius (firitcK GtscMicktt* i. p, 93), b that when 
the fore£athers of the Creeks and Romans dwelt together, the Greeks 
were actually called Greeks (Graikoi), and that this name was preserved 
by the Romans after it had been abandoned by the Greeks them- 
sdves. A different view b that of Viertor Hehn {^Kulhtrpflaiatn 
umd HaustJiurr,* {x 51)- He supposes that the ancestors of the 
Greeks, after lighting their way through the mountains and forests of 
the wild Illyrian coast to Duduna, settled for a time tn Epirus ; that 
they had two national names, Graikoi and Hellenes; and that while 
the latter spread eastward, the former (Graikoi) prevailed in the west 
and was transmitted across the sea to t^ Italians. Other theories on 
the subject have been propounded by Busolt (Grittk. GtxkickU^ 1. 
p. 198 ry.) and Nissen {Jtalisckt Landttkumde, pp. 130, 544 note). 
Cp. W. Helbig, in Hermti, it (1876), p. 273 ryy.; B. Niese, ‘Ueber 
den Volksstamm der Graker,' Htrmtt, 12 (1877X pp. 409-420; M. 
Dunckcr, GesckickU dts AUerikumt, 5. p. 9 ig. 

Hellas was origirudly the name of a town or district in Thessaly, 
and in this sense alone docs it occur in Homer (Ebeling, I^xicoM 
Hcmtricum, s.v. *EXAat). The name Hellenes occurs only once in 
Homer (//. iL 684), where it is applied, not to the Creeks in general, 
but only to the people who inhabit^ the Thessalian town or district of 
Hellas. Thucydides remarked (L 3) that Homer never caUs the Creeks 
Hellenes, but always Danai, Argives, or Achaeans. The name 
Ponhcllenes b found once in Homer (//. ii. 530) in the sense of' all 
the Greeks,' but the line was rejected by Aristarchus (Ebeling, Lexicon 
Nomerimm, s.v. IlaMAAf/m). The question whether the Homeric 
Hellas was a town or a district was debated in antiquity (Strabo, ix. 
p. 431 rg.), and opinion is still divided on the subject. See Bursian, 
Geogr. t. p. 77 ; Buebholz, DU komtriseken RealUm, 1. pp. 98, 103. 
The Roman geographers confined the name Hellas to the portion of 
Greece north of the Isthmus of Corinth. See Mela, ii. § 37 . 3 *. 48; 
Pliny, A’//, iv. 23 ; SoUnus, vii. 16. 

20 . 8. On the road from Sparta to Arcadia. Pausanias now 
returns from Mount Taygetus to Sparta and sets off northward by the 
road which led to Megalopolb in Arcadia. As (ar as the Arcadian 
frontier the track follows the valley of the Eurotas, keeping on the 
right (west) bank of the river and generally running dose to the stream, 
the bimks of which are fringed with oleanders, fig-trees, and planes. 
For the first three miles the valley b open and possesses that combina¬ 
tion of charms which renders the vale of Sparta the most beautiful 
region of Greece. The river flows on the whole at the foot of the 
somewhat bare hiUs which rise on the eastern side of the valley, 
dipping their rocky declivities in many places in its water. But on the 
other side low rolling hills, covered with excellent soil and intersected 
by streams, stretch away to where the long range of Taygetus stands up 
against the western sky, its majestic snowy peaks contrasting finely 
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with the dark woods of its lower slopes and the luxtuiant \’egetation 
of the \-alIey. In this open part of the s-alley must have lain all the 
places and objects mentioned by Paosanias between Sparta and the 
image of Modesty (§ to) ; but no one bos yet ventured to identify them. 
About three miles from Sparta the valley contracts and the scenery 
changes. We are no longer in a great open valley covered with 
luxuriant vegetation and enclosed by grand mountains. It is a narrow 
dale through which we are passing, hemmed in by low hills, at the 
foot of which the river flows between banks thickly wooded with willows, 
poplars, oleanders, aitd plane-trees. Well-tilled flelds lie on the gentle 
lower slopes of the bills and occupy the stretches of flat land where the 
hills retire from the river. The bare upper declivities are dotted here 
and there with a few olives. 


Dowell, Tmr, 2. p. 398 p/a. ; Cell, Jemrmj in tht Mtrtn, p 318 iyy. ; 
I.rake, M»na, 3. p la Kfj .; Cortnu, a. p as3 /yy. 5 Viicher, Ennntr- 

PP 37 *, 400! Baedeker,* p 29a; GniJc'jtanm, a p 281 ; W. Loring, 
Ssijtnmal HilUnit Stmiiti, 15 (1895), p 41 jy. 

20 . 8. a aanctuaiy of Achilles. There was a sanctuary of 
Achilles also at Brasiae (iiL 24. $}; one of the harbours at Cape 
Taenarum was called the harbour of Achilles (iii. 25. 4); and the 
worship of Achilles in Laconia was referred to ^ Anaxagoras (Schol. 
on Apollonius Rhodius, iv. 815). On these and other grounds Mr. 
Tsountas holds that Achilles was a Laconian as well as a Thessalian 
hero (Mv<c^i>at, p. 259 ry.) Cp S. Wide, Lakonisclu Kulte, p. 
233 W- 

20. 9. iwore the niitors- mairing them stand on the pieces 

of the horse. Elsewhere (iv. 15. 8 and v. 24. 9) read of oaths 
taken on the pieces of a boar. So in trials before the court of the 
Areopagus at Athens the accuser took an oath, standing on the pieces 
of a boar, a ram, and a bull, which had been sacrificed by special 
persons on special da>s (Demosthenes, Or. xxiiL p. 642). Another 
way of taking an oath was to pass between the pieces of the slain 
animal UTien Agamemnon was about to lead the Greeks to Troy, the 
soothsayer Calchas brought a boar into the market-place, and divided 
it into two parts, one on the west, and one on the cast. Then each 
m.-in with a drawn sword in his hand passed between the pieces of the 
boar, and the blade of his sword was smeared with the blood. Thus 
they swore enmity to Priam. See Dictys Cretensis, L 15. So in 
Jeremiah xxxiv. t8 we read of “the men that have transgressed my 
covenant, which have not performed the words of the covenant which 
they had made before me, when they cut the calf in twain, and passed 
between the parts thcreoC" Cp. Genesis xv. 9 jyy. Among the 
Bechuonas of South Africa “ when Sibonelp a chief of the Darolong, 
made a covenant with Buys, who fled to him from Kalir-land, the 
paunch of a large ox was taken, with its contents, and an incision being 
m.vdc in each side of the stomach, the one forced his body through it, 
and the other followed, intimating by this ceremony that they were 
henceforward one people " (R. Moffat, Missionary Lahonrs and Scents 
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im SoMtkem AfricOy p. 378). Another form of the oath among the 
Kcchuanas is this: “ An animal is slaughtered, and some of the 
contents of its stomach are laid hold of by both cos'cnaoting parties, 
their hands meeting together and laying hold of each other, while 
covered over with the contents of the sacrificed animal's stomach. This 
would seem to be the most solemn form of public agreement known in 
the country" (J. Mackenzie, Ten Yeart netrik cf the Orange Htx-er, 
p. 393). Among the Nagas of eastern India the most sacr^ oath is 
“ for the two panics to the oath to lay hold of a dog or fowl, one by 
its head the other by its tail or feet, whilst the animal or bird is cut in 
two writh a dio, emblematic of the perjurer’s fiite" {Journal of th* 
Anthropological Institute, it (1883), p. 7 i)> The explanation of such 
forms of oath is probably, as Robertson Smith pointed out {Religion of 
the Semites,* p. 480 sg.), that the panics to the oath are believed to be 
“taken within the mystical life of the victim.” Hence a cleansing or 
purifying \inue is ascribed to ceremonies of this kind. At the temple 
of the Moon the Albanians of the Caucasus used to sacrifice a human 
being ; then they all stood upon the corpse, as a purificatory ceremony 
(Stmb^ XL 4. 7, p. 503^ In Bocotia, as a public form of purification, 
they cut a dog in two, and the people passed between the pieces 
(Plutarch, Quaest. Rom. ill). Among the Basutos of South Africa, 
“certain tribes, after ha\ing slaughtered the victim, {fierce it through 
and through, and cause the (lerson who is to be purified to |>ass between 
the {fieces" (Casalis, The Basutos, p. 356)^ WTien the Koreks of 
eastern Siberia were afraid of some infectious disorder, they killed a 
dog, wound the guts about two {roles, and passed betw-een them 
(Krascheninnikow, Beschreibung des Lastdes Kamtschatka, p. 377 sg.) 
When Pcieus ravaged lolcus, he slew Astydamia, wife of Acastus, cut 
her in pieces, and caused his army to inarch between the pieces into 
the city (A{iaiIodnrus, iii. 13. j). The tradition is probably a reminis¬ 
cence of a solemn mode of {rurification. 

20 . 9. Cnnioa, sumamed Stemmatlan. Cranius was {rrobably the 
Comean A{>oila See above, {l 333. At the Camean festival a man 
covered with wreaths {sfemmaia) ran praying for the welfare of the 
state (Bekkers Anecdote Graeca, p. 305 line 35 sgg.) He may have re¬ 
presented the god, and if so we can understand why the god was called 
Siemmatian ■* the wreathed one’}. Cp. Hes)xhiua, z.r. artiiiiarialoe •, 
K. O. Midler, Dorter,* I. {l 6i ; S. Wide, Lakotdsche Kulte, p. 78. 

20. 9 . Mysiaa Artemis. Pmf. S. Wide suggests that Mysian 
Artemis is equivalent to Mouse Artemis, the epithet Mysian teing 
{>erha{i$ derived from mus, ‘mouse.’ He {roints out t^t at Lusi 
in Arcadia, where there was a sanctuary of Artemis (Paus. viiL 18. 8), 
there was also a s{>ring in which mice were said to bred (Aristotle, 
Mirab. Auscult. 135 (137); Theo{Mvm{Jus, dted by Antigonus, Hist. 
.Mirab. 137). See S. Wide, Laionische Kulte, {l ttS sg. 

20 . 10. The image of Modesty etc. On the right (west) b.-ink of 
the Eurotas, about four miles above Sparta, the road is henuned in 
betw-een steep cliflfe and the river, which here flows in the bottom of a 
profound and narrow gorge. The ruts of the ancient rood may be 
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seen in the rock. And in the moss-grovm cliff above the road is a 
spacious cavern, now called Pkoimos (‘ the oven ’); but its mouth is 
almost hidden by brambles and the boughs of a wild fig-tree. The 
entrance to the cavern is formed by an arch in the aqueduct which once 
brought water from Vhxiri to Sparta, and which for a long way skirts 
the hills beside the path. Near the cave is a semicircular niche 
hewn out of the rock. Some have thought that in this niche may have 
stood the statue of Modesty mentioned by our author. Others (Leake, 
Ross, and Cuttius) suppose that the niche was the tomb of T aHac (sec 
31 . i), but the distance of the spot from Sparta does not tally with the 
50 furlongs of Pansanias. See Leake, Mona, 3. pp. 13, 15 ; Curtins, 
Ptlop. 3. ^ 353 tq .; Bursian, Ctogr. 3. p. 115 ; Ross’s map of Sellasin, 
m his Rnsim unJ Rrisenrouten ; Baedeker,* p. 393 ; GauU-Joanat, 3. 
p. 381 ; W. Loring, in Journal of HtlUnU StuSei, 15 (1895X P- 43 - 
Mr. W. Loring has conjectured that the image of .Modesty stood at a 
place a good deal nearer Sparta than this niche in the cliff. He thus 
dcKiibes the place ; “ About three miles from SparU is a large unfinished 
building, one end of which is used as a khan, the khan of Zakkariios. 
Near it the river makes a bend to the eastward, circumventing a low 
rocky hill; but the track to Megalopolis keeps straight on, passing left 
of the hill, and rejoining the river beyond it some three-quarters of a mile 
from the khan. Leaving the track at the khan, and keeping along the 
river bank, one sees almost immediately, on the opposite bank, the scanty 
renwins of a Roman or mediaeval bridge,—probably the former,—and 
bMidc it the traces of a river-wall of large blocks of stone. Just opposite 
this bridge, if one climbs the rocks which overhang the path, one finds a 
large rock-cutting, which was probably supplemented by building so as to 
form alt(^ether a level area some 30 ft. x 3o ft. in cxtcnL" This cutting, 
Mr. Loring suggests, may possibly have been prepared for the image of 
Modesty. See Jatirnal of HtlUnie StutUes, 15 (1895), p. 42. To the 
north of this cutting Mr. Loring observed other remains of antiquity. 
He says: “ Still keeping to the river, one reaches in a few minutes a 
fine Turkish bridge,—the bridge of Kopanos ,—which spans it by a 
single arch. . . . From the bridge of Koj^tnos to the point at which the 
nver and the track to Megalopolis re-unite, the river flows in a narrow 
gorge between high rocks on the eastern and the low hill already 
mentioned on the western side. The former assume shapes so curious 
as to suggest artificial cutting ; and on the slopes of the latter arc traces 
(I) of an aqueduct or mill stream, (2) lower down, of a half-buried wall, 
built m order to terrace up the soil, possibly for a road but more prob- 
ably for purposes of cultivation. On the north end of the hill, where 
one rejoins the track to Megalopolis, arc remains of polygonal walls, 
and the hill itself bears a fair sprinkling of pottery, while immediately 
between the hill and the river, on the narrow strip of land which 
separates them, are the lower courses of a long wall consisting partly of 
Hellraic and partly of later masonry, nearly parallel with the river. It 
is evident, in frict, that on and about this hill there was a group of 
buildings, the principal one being perhaps a small fort; and I draw 
special attention to tl^ site because it has scarcely yet been mentioned, 
VOL. lit , B 
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and never (so &r as 1 know) correctly. It is disappointing that we 
cannot with much probability recognise in it any of the places or objects 
mentioned by Pausanios" {op. at. p. 43 jy.) The remains of the fort 
described by Mr. Loring had been already noticed by the Swiss traveller 
Vischer, who says that the walls consist of large blocks, approximately 
squared, and that they are to be seen on a small steep rocky height 
dose to the river {Erimuntugen, p. 401). 

21 . I. the t^b of Ladas. From the Phmmos (sec preceding 
note) the trade continnes to follow the river, the banks of which 
are thickly wooded, though the hillsides are bare except for a few 
olivx-trees here and there. Now and then we pass a patch of 
maim and a dump of mulberry-trees. About a mile from Phoumot 
a stream joins the Eurotas from the west, and the valley is here more 
open, llie valley of this tributary stream is spanned, a tittle higher up, 
by the aqueduct which has been already mentioned (p. 369); the 
remains of the piers that supported the aqueduct can still be seen. In 
the low rocks to the left of the path, near the river, are some curious 
rock-cuttings known to the peasants as the Magtirtia ('kitchen'). It 
has been suggested that these cuttings were the tomb of I jHa« men¬ 
tioned by Pausanios; but Mr. Loring thinks that they were probably 
made for the reception of some statues, altars, or the like rather than 
for a tomb. See Baedeker,* p. 393 ; W. Loring, in Journal of IltUatic 
Studies, 15 (i 89 $X P- 43 PI- As to Ladas see iL 19. 7 ; via. I3. 5. 
There was a broiue statue of Ladas by Myron (Anthol. Palatina, 
Appendix Pltnudea, 54). Cp. Brunn, in SitimngsbericAte of the 
Bavarian Academy (Munich), Philosoph. philolog. CL, 6 November, 
1880, p. 474 

21 . 3. the Ohaiacoma (‘entrenchmeat'). About a mile and a 
half further up the valley of the Eurotas from the Afageirria (see pre¬ 
ceding note), there arc the remains of a massive wall of ancient Greek 
masonry close to the path, by the side of a small stream. The wall, 
which goes by the name of HelUnike, forms an angle with the river. 
It is about twenty paces long and is built of ashlar masonry. Probably 
it formed part of a fortification intended to bar the pass. This fortifica¬ 
tion may very wrcll have been the Choracoma of Pausaniaa. See 
Vischer, Erinnerumgen, p. 401; Bursian, Geogr. 3. p. 114 sy.; 
Baedeker,* p. 393 ; W. Loring, in Journal of Hellenic Studies, 15 
(189SX P- 44 - 

21 . 3. Fellana. About three miles north of Hellemko (see pre¬ 
ceding note) the valley of the Eurotas widens out and the path to 
Megalopolis begins to diverge fiom the river to the left (westwardX 
Here on the opposite (eastern) bank of the river rises a rugged mountain, 
crowned by twro peaked rocks, on each of which stands a chapel; one is 
a chapel of St. John, the other a chapel of Sl Demetrius. These peaks 
are the termination of a hill which projects westward fiom the village 
of Vourlia. Between the foot of this rugged mountain and the river is 
a narrow grassy meadow, some 50 to 200 yards in width, which a pro¬ 
tected fiom the encroachments of the river by a wall of large and very 
roughly squared stones laid without mortar. This wall, which seems to 
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be ancient, is preserved for a length of about 200 yards and a height of 
thw or four courses. At the bade of the meadow which it protects, 
and just at the foot of the mountain, a remarkably fine spring^ rises 
among the rocks; iu waters are dammed up so as to form a reservoir 
which supplies a mill-stream. The spring is tailed Vivan. Iu water 
was formerly conveyed to SparU by the aqueduct which has been 
mentioned more than once. The aqueduct is probably Roman. A 
little beyond this wall and spring the river is joined on the left (eastern) 
bank ^ a tributary which descends in a broad bed from the village of 
Ket^Usa, At the point where the streams meet, a broad stretch of 
fcrtUe flat land extends along both sides of the Eurotas. In the village 
Kot^tsa u a copious spring of clear cold water; and in the 
plain below it another abundant spring rises, also cold and dear. Thus 
m the neighbouriKK^ of KomUtsa there are three Luge springs, namely 
me m the village itself one in the plain immediately below it, and a 
^rd (the yh’an) dose to the river, just behind the ancient river-wafl. 
The existence of these springs and of the ancient wall has led topo- 
generally to identify this region with Pcllana. The distances 
h^ from Sparu and Belemina tally well with those given by Pausanias. 
^e site of /CoHditsu is perhaps too far back from the direa route to 
Me^opohs to be identified as that of Pellana. Hence the two springs 
m the plain at the foot of the hills may be those which Pausanias 
the Pdlanian spring and Lancea. There are no ancient remains in the 
ctupcls of St. John and St. Demetrius, 


P- ^ 3. p 13 ; Row, RHum, p. 

.ry. , Cortna, Ptltp. a. p 255 ; Viscber, ErinMtrut%gtn, p 401 tt. s 

tf.; Loring, \a Jmtrmal tf UtiUnu StuJus, 15 (18^), p 44 jy. 


Pellana, or PeUenc as it is called by some ancient writers, was one 
of three frontier Laconian towns which together were called the Tripolis 
(‘three cities') (Polybius, iv. 81: Livy, xxxv. 27). One of the 
two <^cr towns was probably Belemina (see below). When the 
Boeotian army under Epaminondas was marching against Sparta, 
Agesilaus advanced to Pellana; but he was out-manoeuvred by the 
Theban general and had to return in great haste to the capital (Xeno¬ 
phon, HtlUnica^ vii. 5. 9 sq.) After the retreat of the Thebans, an 
Arcadian force made an incursion into Laconia, stormed Pellana, and 
put the Lacedaemonian garrison to the sword (Diodorus, xv. 67). This 
happened in 369 ac Many years afterwards the garrison of Pellana 
annoyed the reueat of an Achaean army under Philopoemen (Polybius, 
xvi. 37). Plutarch speaks of "the ravine at Pellene” (Agu, 8), by 
which he probably meant the stream which comes down from KondUta 
(see above). 

Continuing our journey northward we come, in rather more than 
an hour after leaving the site of Pellana, to the remains of another 
anaent town. They are situated at a village called the Ktdyxna of 
G*orgUtst. A low rocky hill, steep on all sides except the east, here 
nses immediately to the left of the path. It was an andent acropolis. 
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for iu top is sttrronndcd by mined walls, in which ancient Greek 
foundations can be discerned under late mediaeval masonry. Some of 
the walls extend lower down the hill, and at its foot a fine spring, 
shaded by tall trees, issues from among the rocks and flows down 
rapidly to join the Eurotas. A little beyond the acropolis, still on the 
left of the path, are two circular ca\es cut in the soft rock, with roofs 
of the beehive shape. They measure about i8 feet in diameter by to 
feet in height Probably they were tombs. Mr. Loring bought many 
coins, most of them Roman and Uyiantine, at the village. He observed 
little pottery about from which be inferred that the ancient place was 
small, perhaps only a fort. Vischer, however, noticed sestiges of a 
town extending from the acropolis far down into the plain. Probably 
the town was the third of the three ancient towns which made up the 
Tripolis, the other two being Pcllana and Belemina (see above). But 
as to the name of the ancient town of which the rains exist at the 
Kalyvia «f Ctorgkitn, the opinions of topographers difler. It would 
seem to have been either Aegys (Pans. iii. 2. 5 ; Strabo, x. p. 446; 
Stephanus Byiantius, i.v. klyvt) or Carystus (Strabo, Lt .; Athenaeos, 
up. 31 c ; Stephanus Byzantins, i.v. Kdputrrot). The wine of Carystus 
was mentioned by the poet Aleman, as we learn from the writers last 
cited. 

See Leake, Aftrtm, 3 - ^ «8 if.; id., p. 3501 Boblaye, 

EttktrrJUt, p. 76: Csttius, Ptltf. 2. p. 257 If. : Viicher, EriMnmmgtn, ju 402 | 
Boruan, 2. p. 114; BMcker,* p. ^3; GuuU-Jcamm, 2. p. 282; W, 

Loring, in Journal y MUmie Studia, 15 (1895), p. 45 if. 

21 . 3. Belemina, Pursuing our way northward from the Kaljrtria 
of Cforghitsi (see preceding note) we come in half an hour to an 
abundant and beautiful spring gushing freely from beneath rocks on 
the left side of the path and surrounded by trees. Below the spring, 
in a little stretch of flat ground planted svith mulberry-trees, Vischer 
observed some ancient walls. Beyond this place the track ascends 
and traverses a flat tableland of some extent, dotted with heaps of 
stones and stunted wild pear-trees. This tableland goes by the name 
of Agrapiikokambos (‘ wild-pear region'). Beyond it the tra^ descends 
through a bleak country and enters a beautiful pass in which the 
hillsides on cither hand are richly clothed with arbutus. Hence the 
pass gets its name of Goumarvkamiot »tbut\i» region*). From this 
pass we emerge on the head waters of the Eurotas at the khan of 
Longaniko. The time from the Kalyvia of Ctorgkitri to the khan of 
LongoHiko is about two hours. Here, on the opposite (northern) side 
of the river, rises the fine conical mountain of Ckalmot (2556 feet), its 
slopes clothed with wood and green pastures. Although streams flow 
round its base on both sides to form the Eurotas, the mountain seems 
to the C)e to close the valley of the Eurotas on the north. It b a 
conspicuous object whether seen from the north or the south, being 
visible both from Megalopolis and Sparta. Its summit is encircled by 
extensi\’e remains of fortification-walls, of which a considerable part is 
generally held to be andent, while the rest is certainly mediaevaL 
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These »-alls follow, as far as possible, the verge of the steepest slope 
aad keep as ncarir level os the nature of the ground allows; but on 
the eastern side, where the ground fiills away very abruptly, the wall 
necessarily descends with it fully joo feet, in order to rejoin the crest 
of the hill (here much lower) near its north-east comer. On the west 
the slope is much more gradual The fort consists of an upper and a 
lower enclosure,, the upper enclosure forming the citadel proper. This 
upper enclosure was itself divided into two by a cross-wall in mediaeval 
and perhaps also in ancient times. The massive walls both of the 
upper and lower enclosure are strengthened at intervals by towers, 
seimcircular or square. In respect of structure, the walls are built 
entirely of unhewn stones piled together; but the two faces are more 
carefuUy put together, and built of larger stones, than the interior. 
Mr. W, ^ring, the only traveller who has examined and described the 
fortress in detail, distinguishes three styles in the construction of the 
walls: (i) that of the outer wall; (j) that of the western part of the 
cross-wall which separates the upper enclosure from the lower; (3) 
that of the remaining walls of the upper enclosure. The difference 
betweeii styles 1 and 3 lies in the sire of the stones, those of the outer 
wall being much larger than those of the inner. In the walls of style 3 
moi^ has been extensively, and tiles sparingly, employed; they are 
obviously mediaeval The walls of the first two styles are probably 
ancient; ^m the large siw and loose structure of the stones Dr. 
pbrpfeld, judging by Mr. Loring’s photographs, inclined to think that, 
if ancient at aU, they belonged to the Mycenaean age. 

This fortress on Mount Chtlmos has been sometimes identified with 
Bclemina, as by Leake and Lolling (Baedeker). Belemina, or n<‘lh;na 
as it was also allied (Plutarch, CUomemM, 4 ; Stephanus Byzantius, aw. 
BsA^tra), was no doubt the chief place of this district, but from 
Pansanias's description of it as supplied with springs and traversed by 
the Eurotas we should expect to find it in the valley, not on the lop of 
the mountain. Probably Mr. W. Loring is right in identi^ing the 
fortress on Mount Chtlmcs with the place called the Athenaeum by 
Plutarch and Polybius. Plutarch says that the Athenaeum was near 
Belbina, on a pass leading into Laconia, and that it was claimed by 
Megalopolis in the reign of Qeomenes III, king of Sparta, who seized 
and fortified it {filtomnus, 4). Polybius, himself a native of Mcgalo- 
jwUs, always speaks of the Athenaeum as belong'ing to Megalopolis 
(•V. 37i 60, 81): he tells us (iv, 81) that on one occasion the Lacedae¬ 
monians, being threatened with a Macedonian invasion, dismantled and 
evacuated the AthenaeuiiL Thus it appears that the Athenaeum was 
on the frontiers between Laconia and Arcadia, and that its possession 
was claimed by both countries. The same thing was true of Belemina, 
as we leam from Pausanias (viil 35. 3 zy.); it was sometimes held by 
Megalojxilis (Polybius, ii. 54 ; Livy, axxviil 34). The name Belemina 
or Belbina seems to haix covered the whole district in which the 
Athenuum was situated. Indeed it may be questioned whether 
Belemina or Belbina was not the name of a district only, not of a town 
at all Stephanus Byzantius, it is true, speaks of Belbina as a Laconian 
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city {i.v. BiXfiira), but his authority is Pausanias, whose language in 
the present passage favours the view that it w-as a district rather than 
a town. And Polybius (ii. 54), Strabo (riii. p. 343), and Livy (xxxviii. 
34) speak of it only as a district. No other undou^ed remains of an 
ancient settlement, besides those on Mount Cktlmot, appear to exist in 
this district. Ancient remains have indeed been report^ at two other 
places, namely (t) on the plateau to the south-east of the village of 
Petrima, about two miles west of Ml Chelmos, and (a) near the chapel 
(now destroyed) of Hagia Eircne at the eastern foot o( Chelmos. But 
Mr. Loring hiiled to find ancient Greek ruins at either of these places. 
He suggests that at the former place the white rocks protruding from 
the soilf with which the plateau is studded, may have been mistaken 
at a distance for ruins. At the latter place it would seem that some 
minor antiquities, especially small bronze hgures, have occasionally 
been found. 

Sec Jaunty in tht Marta, p 318 tq. ; Leslie, Marta, 3. p ao zy. ; 
Boblaye, Ruktrtktt, p 75 ly. ; Curtins, Pilap. 2. p 156 ly.; ViKhcr, Erinmtr- 
">Vr", P 403 J Bunisn, Gtgr. 2. p. 113 ; ftaedcVcT,' p 293 ; GuiJt-Jeamt, 2. 
p 282 : rhilippson, Ptietaumt, p. 165; W. Loring, in Jaumal J HtlUuu StuMa, 
IS (189s). PP- 37 - 41 . 46, 71-74. 

21 . 4. Oroceae. Pausanias has now returned from the north of 
Laconia to Sparta, and b journeying southward toward the sea. About 1 J 
miles south of Sparta on the ro^ to Gythium is the village of Levtfjova. 
About 3 miles further to the south-east, in the undulating hilly region 
between the villages of Alai-Bty and Sttpkania, arc the quarries which 
Pausanias here describes. Croceae must, therefore, have been in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, perhaps at Alai-Bty. The quarries are situated on the top of 
a conical hill, which is mostly covered with earth and dotted over with 
oaks. The stone is green porphyry {verd* antico ); the Romans called it 
Lacedaemonian marble (Pliny, N. H. xxxvi. 53). It has a rich green 
ground speckled with rectangular greenish-white crystals of feldspar. It 
is very hard, and difficult to work, but takes a fine polish. The rock, 
as Pausanias says, is not continuous ; indeed the stratum is so disruptured 
that it is not easy to find a lump a foot long by a few inches thick. 
Green porphyry is not known to exist elsewhere in Greece; but frag¬ 
ments, brought frimi Crtxreae, may be seen at Sparta, 01 )’mpia, and Argos. 
There is at present a large piece of it at the cast end of the Acropolis at 
Athens. But whether the Greeks made any use of the stone before Roman 
times is doubtfiiL Strabo mentions (viiL p. 367) that a large quarry of 
a costly stone had recently been opened in Mount Taygetus to supply 
the demands of Roman luxury. ITie reference may be to the porphyry 
quarries at Croceae. One of the baths at Corinth was adorned with 
this green porphyry (Pans, iu 3- 3); but of course this bath, like the 
rest of the city, was of the Roman epoch. Above the chief quarry there 
are some remains of structures of Roman brick. Here perhaps stood 
the bronze images of the Dioscuri mentioned by Pausanias. At the 
neighbouring village of Ltvtiiova there is a marble relief representing 
the Dioscuri. Ross in vain tried to buy it The people thought the 
figures were the guardian spirits of the village. 
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See ExfJJ. Scitmt. tU Mtr*e: GMtgu, pp. 11* >39-137 5 BobUyc, EtckmlUt, 
F 5 FieJler, EfiM, I. p. 326 jy/. ; L. Rate, H'amAnmtn, x. p. 240 if. ; 

Curuiu, Ptlrp. 2. p, 366 If. ; Bonun, Gntgr. z. pp. 106, 131; Banker,* p 291; 
GmAt-ltanm, 2. p. x6o tf. ; Bliinmer, TtekmUgit, 3. p 19 tff. ; Nctmunn und 
PmitscK, PfyiUaliiekt GttgrapUt v«n Critcktmluid, p 230 tf. ; J. H. Middlctoa, 
Tkt lUmaim ff Amitnt Komt, 1. p 24 ; PhilippMO, PiUftniui, pp 315, 387. 

21 . 5 . turninx off to the rij(ht-you will come to the town 

of Aeg^iae etc. From Croceae, Pausanias might have followed the 
straight road to the sea; but instead he turns off into the hills to the 
right. Aegiae seems to have been close to the site of the modem 
UmM. Here, on the right bank of the Swunos, is a church of St 
Demeciios, mostly built of ancient blocks and marbles, with some 
unfiuted columns and bad Ionic capitals. Opposite the church, on the 
left bank of the stream, and on the slope of a small hill, are the incon¬ 
siderable ruins of Aegiae. The remains of a bath may be distinguished; 
the test consists of foundations and single blocks. The epithet ‘ lovely ’ 
which Homer {Iliad, it 583) applies to Aegiae (or Augeac, as he calls 
it) is appropriate. The little valley is surrounded by soft green hills, 
mostly wtjoded with oak. A marshy flat, where wrillows grow, begins at 
Aegiae ; in winter it is under water. At Limm the valley bmds south 
and forms a lake. This may be the lake mentioned by Pausanias. The 
distance of the place from Gythium agr ees with the 30 Greek furlongs 
of Pausanias (§ 6). 

See BobUye, Eccierri^i, p 85 > Row, H'attJertuigtM, 2. p 339 if. ; Cortius, 
2. p 307 If. ; Leake, p 170; Burstan, Goffr. 3. p 145; Guide- 

Joautu, 3. p aio. 

21 . 5. the flah called the Fiaher. This fish was so called from the 
tray in which be catches his prey. It is described by Aristotle {//ist. 
Am. ix. 37, p 630 b of the Deriin ed.) and Plutarch {De sollertia 
Aidmalium, 37. 4) as fallows. From his eyes (Aristotle) or neck 
(Plutarch) project a numbeu- (Plutarch speaks of only one) of feelers or 
tentacles, resembling hairs or fishing lines, each rounded at the end, like 
bait The fish stirs up the mud or sand, hides himself in the turbid 
water, and stretches out his long feelers. When a fish touches one of 
them, the ‘fisher* fish gradually draws in bis feeler, and with it the 
victim, to his mouth. Aristotle's description of the fish is copied by 
Antigonus {Hislor. Sdirab. 47). The fish is the Lapkius pistaforims, 
found on the coasts of Europe. Its scientific name, like its popular 
English name ‘angler* and French name raie-p/tAertise, are derived 
from its nuxle of capturing its prey, which Aristotle has described 
correctly. It has a number of long filamenu in a row down its belly, 
from below its mouth. Clans says: “ The pelvic fins, which are small 
and placed on the throat (jugular), have their so-called carpal pieces 
elongated, so that they form movable arm-like supports for the body, 
and ate in fiict used for hopping and creeping." This may have 
suggested the other name of ‘frog,* by which the fish has been 
known in ancient and modern times, Greek / 3 drpa;^os (Aristotle, Le .; 
Aelian, Plat. Am. xiiL 5), English frog-fish, toad-fish, German Froich- 
fiich, FrosckUuftl. See Aubert and Wimmer’s Gemtan translation of 
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.\ristol 1 e’« History of Atdmals, voL i. p. 146, with their note on ix. 37 ; 
J. Barthflemy Saint Hilaire, in hU French tra n slation of the same work, 
voL 3. p. 314; Clans, EUmemtary Ttxi-heok of Zoology, Special pari, 
Mollmsca to Mam, p. 173, with the woodcut Na 617 on p. 173 . Cp. 
J. B. Meyer, ArisMUs Tkitrkmmdt, pp 377, aSl sq. On sacred fish see 
note on vii. 33 . 4. 

21 . 6. the Free Laconiaiia, whom the Umperor Aagrutna re> 
leased etc. Pausanlas is wrong in saying that the maritime towns, of 
which he gives a list in the next section, were first made independent of 
Sparta by Angnstus. Inscriptions show that before the time of Augustas 
these towns were not only independent of Sparta but confederated 
among themselves. But whereas before his time the league had been 
known as ‘ the commonwealth of the Lacedaemonians,’ fhim the time of 
Augustus onward it was known as the Free Laconians {EUuihero- 
laconss), and the gift of freedom was probably bestowed by Augustus. 
See Mommsen, Rootischt Gtsckichte, 5. p 238 ; Dittenberger, Syllogt 
Ittscripf. Grate. Na 353, note 3. 

21 . 6. the purple dye etc. The shellfish which the Phoenicians 
chiefly used for the manulacture of the purple dye seem to have been 
the Afurtx trumtulus and the Murtx bramdaris. On the beach at 
Sidon enormous masses of shells of the former sort may still be seen; 
the heap is more than too yards long, and is 6 or 7 yaids high. The 
head of each shell has been broken, as with a hamn^, to extract the 
mollusc. In Greece heaps of the Murtx bramdaris may be seen at 
various places near the sea. The Phoenic'ums set down the discovery 
of the dye to the dog of Hercules (that is of Melcarth); the beast 
happened to Cisten iu teeth in one of the shellfish, and its lips wxre 
seen to be stained purple (Pollux, i. 45 sq.) By using shells of different 
sorts and manipulating them in various ways, the ancient dyers contrived 
to extract from the shellfish dyes of diverse hues from blue and crimson 
to an intense violet See F. de Saulcy, in Rtvut Atxk^ologiqut, N. S. 
9 (1864), pp. 316-318; Perrot et Chipiei, Histoirt dt PArt dans 
PAntiquiU, 3. p 878 sqq .; Bliimner, Ttcknologie, I. p 224 sqq. In 
Pausanias’s time more than half the population of the seaside town of 
Bulls in Phods were purple-fishers (x. 37. 3). 

21 . 8. Qytbium. According to Strabo (viii. p. 363) the distance 
of Gylhium from Sparta was 240 Greek furlongs or about 37 
English miles. The French surveyors found this measurement exact 
(Boblayc, Rechtrekes, p 86). Gythium, the seaport of Sparta, stood on 
the slopes of some low hills and on a small plain enclosed between the 
hills and the sea. A torrent intersects the plain. There is no natural 
harbour here; accordingly the ancient harbour of Gylhium was formed 
artificially by excavation (Strabo, l.c.) Of this artificial harbour no certain 
trace has been found. The remains of the ancient dty extend over a 
considerable area. On the slope of the hill, some 150 yards or so from 
the sea, are the remains of n theatre constructed of a coarse white marble. 
Some of the seats are in their places ; many others are tying about or 
are built into the terraces whi^ support the vineyards. Excavatkms 
made by the Greek Archaeological Society in 1891 cleared seven of the 
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lower rowi of seats. The seats in the lowest row, round the orchestra, 
were prov-ided with backs. On one of the backs of the seat is carved the 
name ‘ Antigonus.’ Five staircases led up through the seats, two at the 
wings, the rest in the middle. The wings rested on an artificial ftranda- 
tion of ashlar masonry, rubble, and mortar, of which portions remain. 
Thh stage-buildings, with the exception of the back part, were also 
cleared in the excavations of 1891. The total diameter of the theatre 
seems to have been about 250 feet. The hill immediately above the 
theatre was the acropolis; some pieces of the wall are preserved. In 
the plain, to the north of the torrent which intersects it, there are many 
ruins of Gythium, but they seem to be all of Roman date. Beside a 
small chapel there are some massive ancient walls standing to a height 
of 10 or 12 feet above the ground. A little further north, beside the 
public well, there is another group of walls ; and still further north may 
be seen three or four vaulted chambers built side by side. On the 
south-west slope of the acropolis hill, near the church of the Trinity 
(Hagia TnuJa), and lowxr down on both sides of the torrent and of the 
carriage road to Sparta, there are many graves, some cut in the rock, 
others built. Here, too, at the point where the torrent is hemmed in 
most closely by the hills, a long straight wall of polygonal masonry, 
following the bed of the stream, was laid hare by a spate in 1891. 
Beside the sea, to the left of the mouth of the torrent, there are extensive 
and massive remains of an ancient building ; they are now surmountc^ 
by a windmill and portly submerged by the sea. Some rooms with mosaic 
pavements and water-channels may be seen on the land; and at the bottom 
of the sea, on a calm day, ruins of all sorts may be distinguished ex¬ 
tending br under water. It used to be supposed that these were the 
remains of ancient breakwaters which protected the harboor of Gythium. 
But a more careful examination of them by Mr. Skias in 1891 proved 
that this view is mistaken. The ruins in question are those of a great 
many perfectly distinrt buildings, both large and small, some of them 
divided into several apartments. Arches, vaults, and door-posts may 
be seen in some places. In fact it would seem that we have here a 
large part of the ancient dty sunk under the sea. To the north of the 
month of the torrent, still beside the sea, are the remains of a large 
marble building buried deep under the soil. A part of the stylobate 
was excavated some years ago, and there were found four large marble 
blocks of the epistyle, a piece of the getjorn with waterspouts in the 
shape of lions' heads, and a Corinthian capitaL On the shore further 
north were discovered remains of an aqueduct or bath. Beyond h is a 
targe subterranean tomb with a vaulted roof; a marble sarcophagus, 
nnsculpturcd, still rests in one of two niches in the tomb. Further 
from the sea, to the south-east of the theatre and at no great distance 
from it, are the ruins of a very large building, from which many blocks 
of stone haix been taken to build the modem town of Gythium 
(Marmt/umisi). Inscriptiotrt have been found in it. Mr. Skias believes 
that this large edifice may have been the market-place. A little nearer 
the theatre Mr. Sldai excavated the stylobate of a large marble building, 
which seems to have fiiced towards the sea. The stylobate was laid 
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bai« for a length of 21 metres (69 (cct). On it were found two bases 
of Ionic columns (not in their origin^ places), a large block of the 
epistyle, and a curiously shaped marble monument consisting of a laige 
egg-shaped sphere joined by a neck to a square base. Further, on the 
slope of the hill to the sooth of the theatre, many walls and scattered 
blocks may be seen; and above the theatre, towards the top of• the 
h i ll , there ts the door of some edifice. To the north of the theatre, in 
the glen which here bounds the acropolis hill, there are very consider¬ 
able remains of a cucular vaulted budding, perhaps a baptistry; they 
are standing to a height of about 7 feet. Besides all these remains, the 
church of Sl George in the modem town is to a great extent built of 
rruiterials taken from the ancient dty. 

The modem town of &{izraShoHisij ofificially known as Gythium, 
stands some 200 yards south of the ruins of the ancient dty. It is 
picturesquely situated on the rocky slope of Mount Larysium (see Pans, 
iiu 22. a), which here projects into t^ sea. The streets are narrow, 
crooked, and filthy. The dimate is very hot and unhealthy; in 
summer the mosquitoes make life almost unbearable. Still the trade of 
the place is considerable. The population (3700) is notorious for its 
lawless violence. 

See Walpole's Mtmiin rtiiOiits t» Titriijt, t.* p. 57»f. ; Boblaye, XteimJkds, 
p. 86 ry. : Leske, Mtrta, 1. p. 244 $q. 5 Le Bar, • Voyages et reeboehes,' Rmtt 
AnkMogitftu, 2 (184$), p. 207 iyy. ; Curtius, Ptltf. 2. p. 26S sm.; 1. Rooi, 
tVandmtMgtn, a. pp. 231-237; Banian, Cntfr. a. p. 144 ry. ; Baedeker,* p. 269 
ta.x CmA-Joatmt, 2. p 261 ry.} Philippoon, Pthfvnms, p. ai6j AtMtm 
^pXa‘a^•y^JW, 1891, p 113; n/nirruA njt Krai^r, 1891, np 27-34 

{arilh a plan of the theatre; this is the fuIlcM description of the reins of (jYlhiam): 
BnlUlin di Ctrr. HtlUniqm, 15 (1891), p 654 ; A. N. SIdas, in ‘Epirr«/^< 

t892, pp 60-64; if. pp i85-acM (inscriptions). The best plan of 
Gythium is given by Le Bos (yiyagt trthAlpgufta, Itindaire, pL 26). 

21 . 8. after contending for the possession of the tripod. See x. 
13. 7 note. Prot Curtius conjectures that in this legend of the joint 
foundation of Gythium by Hercules and Apollo, we have a reminiscence 
of the union of two hostile stocks, namely the Dorian invaders and the 
old Minyan inhabitants of the land, the Dorians being represented in 
the legend by Hercules and the Minyans by Apollo ffiesammelte Abhatut- 
tungtH, 2. p. 223). 

21 . 8. In the market-place-there are images of Apollo etc. 

Though Pausanias only mentions an image of Apollo, we learn from 
inscriptions that there was a sanctuary of Apollo in the market-place. 

Revue ArcMdologigue, a (1845X P- 208 ^ 9 -1 S. Wide, LaJkoniseJU 
Kulte, p 69. As to the supposed ruins of the market-place sec above, 
P- 377 - 

21 . 9. an Old Man who lives in the sea etc. “The Old Man of 
the Sea” is the title which in the passage of the Iliad quoted by 
Pausanias (//. xviiL 140 ry.) Thetis gives to the father of the Nereids, 
her sisters. But the name of Nercus does not occur in the Iliad 
or Odyssey. In the Odyssey (iv. 384 ry.) Proteus is called ‘the old 
man of the sea.' On a bronze relief^ found at Olympia, Hercules is 
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represented grappling with a bearded man, the lower part of whose 
body is a fish's tail; an inscriptioa at the side of this fish-tailed monster 
declares him to be the • Old Man of the Sea.’ See Milchhofcr, Anfiingt 
ft- griech. Kttmt, p. 185, fig. 67 ; Journal of Htlltmc Studies, 4 (1883), 
p. 106: Friedcrichs-Wolters, Gipsatgiiju, No. 341 ; Roehl, I. G. A. 
No. 34 : CoUitz, G. D. /. 3. No. 3361. The title ‘Old Man of the 
Sea’ is also inscribed beside the figure of a bearded man on a vase 
by the Attic vase-painter Chokhos (Dressier, Triton und die Tritonen, 
Wunen, 1893/3, I. p. I ; Escher, Triton und seine BeiUmp/ung durck 
Herailes, Leipzig, 1890, p. 4). The combat of Hercules with a sea- 
monster, half man, half fish, u represented on the frieze of the ancient 
temple at Assos (Baomeister’s Dentmdler, p. 337; Overbeck, Gesek. 
d, griech. PlastikJ i. p. 108 sq.\ Murray, Hist, of Greek SculptureJ 
I. p. 103 ; Friederichs-Wolters, Gipsabgiisst, Nos. 8-ia ; CoUignon, 
Hist, de la Scul/dure Grteque, i. p. 185), and is the subject of two 
archaic groups of sculpture which occupied 'the gables of temples 
on the Acropolis of Athens (Collignon, tp. at. 1. p. 307 ; Overbeck, 
op. at. I. pp. 181-184 ; Escher, op. at. pp. 135-131). TTie same 
combat is depicted on many black-figured vases, on some of which the 
sea-monster is identified as Triton by inscriptions. Sec Escher, ep. cit. 
p. 133 sqq.; K. Kuruniotis, Herakles mit Halios geron und Triton auf 
H erken der dlteren grieckiseken Kunst (.Munchen, 1893), pp. 18-33. 
As to the Greek ‘ Old Man of the Sea ’ see further Escher, op. cit. p. i 
sqq. ; Dressier, op. cit. p. i sqq. ; Kuruniotis, qp. cit. p. 5 sqq. ; S. Wde, 
Lakoniseke Kulte, p. 333 sqq. 

22. I. Just tluee forlongi from Gythiam is an tmwronght stone 
etc Near the eastern foot of the hill Larysium, a little abo\*e the sea 
and about 3 furlongs from the ruins of Gythium, is an inscription cut 
in the rock, in small and very ancient characters; and behind it, 
according to Leake, there was, on the side of the mountain, " a chair 
with a footstep, hewn in the rock, and resembling the chairs at Athens, 
in the rocks near the Pnyx.” This Leake supposed to be the stone 
referred to by Pausanias. Mr. Skias, however, has recently denied that 
there is, or ever was, here any such catting in the rock. The spot is 
now within the town of Afaratkonisi or Gythium. About 300 yards 
further north and further from the sea, on the northern slope of Mt. 
Larysium, is a remarkable stepped or terraced cutting in the rock, 
recalling the so-called Mma in the Pn)'x at Athens (voL a. p. 37S sq.) 
The purpose which it served is not known. Engraved on the rock is 
the inscription; MOIPA dIOS TEI’(A) 2 T 1 [ 0 'Y"], ‘the property of 
Zeus, god of portents.’ See Leake, Aforea, 1. p. 348; R. Weil, in Mittkeil. 
d. arck. Inst, in Atken, 1 (1876), p. 151 sqq.; Skias, in 'Eifrtifupit 
1893, pp. 55-60. S« the view and plans of the latter 
rock-cutting in Le 11 ^ Voyage arcklologiqiu, Itindraire, pi. 35. Prof 
Curtius {Pelop. 2. p. 373) has confused the two rock-cuttings, as may 
be seen by comparing his text and plan (plate xiL) with the descriptions 
of Leake and Weil and the map and plans (Nos. 35, 36) of Le Bas. 
For the inscription in front of Orestes’s seat (?), see Leake, Morea, 3. 
pi. 38 : R, Weil, op. cit. p. 154; Roehl, I. G. A. No. 73 ; Roberts, 
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Crttk Epigraphy, Na 160. Roehl gtvcf lix different copies of this 
inscription, the meaning of which is still uncertain. With the traditional 
assodatioo of Orestes with the stone rp. iL 31. 4. 

22 . I. the island of Cranae. lliis is the little island ofJfara- 
thoMiji, off the town of that name, the modem G>-thium. Two sarco- 
phagtises have been found in it, the one sculptured, the other plain 
{Revue ArMologique, 3 (184;), p. 313; Irak e, SJorta, i. p. 348; 
IlpocTuca Ty)t ‘Apx- ‘Eraip. 1891, p. 34). The passage of Homer to 
wUch Pausanias refers is //. Hi. 443 fff. Homer's island of Cranae 
was by others identified with the island of Helene off the coast of 
Attica. See note on i. 3$. i. 

22 . 3 . Praxidica. Sec ix. 33. 3 note. 

22 . 3. Trlnastu. The ruins of Trinasus are on the shore north-east 
of Gythium, near the village of Trimsa ; the place in ancient and modem 
times has got its name from the three rocky islets which here lie off the 
coast The circuit of 'frinasus was not mote than 400 or 500 yards, 
which agrees with Pausanias's remark that the place was a fortress 
rather than a town. The lower parts of walls of the third order remain 
on every side, except toward the sea; and in the centre are the founda¬ 
tions of some buiMings of the same style of masonry. See Boblaye, 
Rechtrekts, p. 94 ; Leake, Morea, i. p. 333 tq.-, Ross, XVanderungeu, 
3. p. 339 : Cnrtius, Pelop. 1. p. 387; Bursian, Gevgr. 3. p. 144. 

22 . 3. Helos. This is still the name of the plain on the northern 
shore of the Laconian Gulf, through which the Eurotas flows into the 
sea. The flat sandy sea-beach is skirted by low downs, behind which 
stretch wide marshes, partially ove rg rown with reeds and shrubs. 
Beyond this belt of marshes begins the fertile plain of Helos; its soil 
is light and sandy, and it b covered with com-fields, dotted here and 
there with oaks and olive-trees. But the exact site of the ancient town 
of Helos b uncertain. The French surveyors inclined to place it at a 
spot near the Kalyvia 0/ Bisam, at the eastern side of the plain, where 
they found some heaps of <UMs, potsherds, and several srriall chapeb. 
Helos was a seaport in the old days (Homer, Ilitui, ii. 584). But its 
harbour is now a lagoon or marsh, llib alteration of the coast, and 
the consequent decay of Helos (like the decay of our old Cinque Ports, 
some of which are now some way from the sea) must have taken place 
by the beginning of our era, for Strabo speaks of the marsh and mentions 
that Helos was now only a village (viii. p. 363). See Boblaye, 
Recherthet, p. 94 tq.\ Curtius, Pe/op. 3. p. 389; Bursian, Geagr. 3. p. 
133: Baedeker,® p. 391; Guidt-Joamu, 3. p. 358; Philippson, PelaponHei, 
p. 180. Helos must hate been an old Achaean city, for its legendary 
founder Helius was said to be a son of Perseus (Strab^ U.) 

22 . 4. Acriae. The French surveyors found the mins of Acriae 
at the modem port Eokimo, near the north-eastern comer of the 
Laconian Gulf The tower of Kekimo stands on the site of the old 
acropolis. The sea has destroyed some of the walls. See Boblaye, 
Reehertket, p. 9$ ; Curtius, Pelvp. 3. p. 389 tq .; Bursian, Grtjfr. 3. 

p. 143- 

22 . 4. The oldest of all her Images etc. See v. 13. 7 note. 
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22 . 5- Kicoclei. Le Bas found on the site of Acriae (as he 
bclie\‘ed} a block of marble bearing a very mutilated inscription, which 
he restored thus: 

Oi ‘Aaptanu SixOKXia 
ffcvToeis ‘OkvftrutvlKt]¥ 

“ The people of Acriae (set up this statue of) Nicodcs, who was five 
times victorious at Olympia.” See Knve ArfM/ohgifue, 2 (1845), p. 
220. If this restoration is right, the block fiirmed part of the monument 
of Nicocles mentioned by Pausanias. 

22 . 6. Qeronthrae. This is the modem Gerati or HUraJd (the 
name is written both ways, the pronunciation being nearly the s-nne in 
modem Greek). It lies at the north-eastern comer of a plateau which 
slopes down to the Eurotas on the west. The plateau is bounded on 
the nonh and south by two torrents flowing into the Eurotas. The 
mined town of Geraki occupies the acropolis of the ancient Gcronthrae ; 
the ancient dty stretched to the south in the fine plain watered by 
springs, which, as we team from Pausanias, marked the site of the 
market-place. The rains in the plain are of Roman date ; but on the 
summit of the hill which formed the acropolis there is a long piece of 
Cyclopean wall on the north. The sanctuary of Apollo, mentioned by 
Pausanias (§ 7), u referred to in an inscription which contmns a decree 
of the people of Geronthrae (C. /. C. Na 1334). Gcronthrae must 
have been a market-town as late as the fourth century of our era; for an 
inscription containing fragments of a Greek translation of Diocletian's 
edict about prices was found here. Afterwards the town was the seat 
of a bishopric. The distance of 120 Greek furlongs (i3j^ miles) from 
Acriae, mentioned by Pausanias, is exact. See Doblaye, Recktrektt, p. 
93 jry.; Leake, Afarta, t. p. 6 sgg .; Curtins, Ptlop. a. p. 302 sg .; 
Bursian, Cfogr. a. p. 136; Philippson, Ptlopontui^ p. 181. 

22 . 6. a village called Palaea ('old'). Some ruiiu on a hill 
to the west of the modem Apidia were pointed out to Boblaye as those 
of Palaea {JRttktrckes, p. 95 ry.) Apidia lies about midway between 
.\criae and Gcronthrae. 

22 . 8. Uarins. This was probably at or near the site of the 
modem village which still bears the name of Mari. The village lies 
in the ragged highlands to the east of Gcronthrae, from which, however, 
it is distant 75 to 80 Greek furlongs, not 100, as Pausanias says. There 
are mins in the plain near the village. The old citadel is about a mile 
and a quarter south of the village. Copious springs flow on all 
sides, agreeably to Pa us a n ia s *s description. The place is an oasis in 
this mountain wilderness. See Boblaye, Reckertkn, p. 96; Curtins, 
Pelop. 2. p. 303; Bursian, Gtogr. 2. p. 135 ry. 

22 . 8. Olyppia. This is doubtless the place called Glympeis by 
Polybius (iv. 36, v. 20). In 218 B.C the Messenians, marching from 
Argolis to join Philip to the southward of Sparta, were attacked and 
defeated by the Spartan tyrant Lycurgus at Glympeis or Glyppia 
(Polybius, V. 20). Glyppia is genei^y identified with the ruiiu called 
Lympiada {^Lymbiadka) at the upper (western) end of the gully which 
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runs down to the eastern sea at Leomdi. The modem name may be a 
corruption of the ancient one, which in it* turn may have been a local 
form of the name Olympia. The siirroimding district is still called 
Ofympo-ckoria. See Bohlaye, RecktrcMes, p. 96 sg. ; Leake, Ptlop. p. 
36a tgq. ; Curtius, Pelop. i, jx 303 sg. Bursian, however, thought that 
Glyppia probably lay a good deal further south, nearer Marins, perhaps 
at the modem Kotmas or still further south at Krematti. He holds 
that though Polybius (v. so) states that Glympeis was on the frontier 
between Argolis and Laconia, this is no argument in favour of the more 
northerly Lympiada, since at the time of which Polybius is writing the 
east coast as (or south as Zarax belonged to Argolis. See Bursian, 
Ctogr. 2. p. I 3 S- 

22 . S. Selinas. As Pausanias only mentions the distance of this 
place from Geronthrae, without mentioning the direction, it cannot be 
identified. Leake {Ptlop. p. 364) conjectured that it may have been at 
the modem Kasmas, where there are some ancient tombs; the villagers 
sell to strangers a quantity of bronze statuettes, and affirm that there 
are ruins at the foot of the neighbouring Mt. Mazaraki. See Doblaye, 
Rechtrehts, p. 97. 

22 . 9. Asopua. This town must have been close to the high rocky 
peninsula of Xyli, which runs southward into the sea about 8 miles to 
the sooth of Acriae. The peninsula is, in fact, a limestone mountain 
about 1000 ft. high. On its eastern side the peninsula forms, with the 
mainland opposite, a deep bay and good harbour. At the head of the 
bay there are considerable ancient remains. Leake observed several 
quadrangular foundations cut in the rock and extending into the water 
as far as be could see ; also the remains of a public building, of which 
three or four courses of regular masonry were standing, together with 
some large hewn blocks of white marble lying on the beach ; a great 
cpiantity of pottery; two pieces of Doric columns of common stone, etc. 
In the shallow tmy the ruins of buildings constructed of bricks and 
mortar may be seen extending under water for a distance of nearly 100 
yards from the shore; one of the buildings reaches up to the surface of 
the water and is divided into several square compartments. To the 
west of these buildings a massive wall rans out under water; it may be 
the remains of an ancient breakwater. The modem name of these 
mins is Blitra or PUtra. Leake, Ross, and Bursian identified them 
with Asopus. The summit of the Xyli peninsula was probably the 
acropolis, where stood the temple of Athena Cyparissia About three- 
quarters of an hour to the north-west of the rains of Blitra, on the 
coast at the northcra foot of the Xyli promontory, there are the remains 
of another ancient town, the ruins of a large church, and some 
foundations which extend under the water. The place is called Boxa. 
Ross and Bursian suppose that the ruins at Boxa are the rains of the city 
of the Paracypressian Achaeans, which Pausanias speaks of Boblaye 
and Curtius, on the other hand, invert the hypothesis, placing Asopus at 
Boxa, and the dty of the Paracypressian Achaeans at Blitra, Strabo 
(viii p. 364) mentions, os lying on the coast between Acriae and Boeae, 
** the city of Cyparissia, built on a peninsula and possessing a harbour.” 
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The peninsula of which he speaks is doubtless Xyli, and the harbour is 
the bay enclosed by XylL But the exact relation of Cyparissia to the 
two towns mentioned by Pausanias cannot be exactly determined. 

See Leake. Mona, t. p. *15 jff. t U., PtUp. p. 169; BobUye, Rttkertktt, p. 
97; Le Be*, m Rtvn* AnKMogupu, 2 (184s), p. ai8 5 Ross. fKojMknMna, a. n 
^7 Jff -1 CurUiu. X. p. ago if.; Burtian. G<agr. X p. 143 ry.; Philippson, 

ru0p0Hn^^ p, 179 

22 . 9. Athena, snrnamed Oypariasia ('she of the cypress'). On 
a coin of Asopus, of the reign of Septimius Severus, .Athena is repre¬ 
sented standing with a cypress branch in her left hand and a spear in 
her raised right hand. See Imhoof-Blumer and Gardner, Kum, Comm, 
on Pans. p. 63, with pi. O x. Compare Pans. iv. 36. 7. 

22 . 10. Hyperteleatnm. The French surveyors placed this at a 
point on the coast opposite the southern extremity of Cape Xyli, below 
the village of Demoma, They found here, beside the sea, some remains 
of an CTclosure of a temple on a rock artificially cut; also many tombs 
hewn in the rock. In these tombs faa\'c been found many gems 
engraved with the figure of a stag. Some five hundred paces in the 
direction of Dtmonia there rises one of the finest springs of water in 
all Peloponnese. See Boblaye, Rttktrcket, p. 98; Leake, Pelop. p. 
16S ry.; Curtins, Ptl^. 2. p. 394 { Bursian, Geogr, 2. p. 142. When 
Le Bas visited the site in 1843 or 1844 he could find no trace of the 
temple {Pevtu ArcA/oiogigut, 2 (1845), p. 219). From the head of 
the bay oi Xyli a plain called Leuke in antiquity (Strabo, viii. p. 363) 
stretches inland and northward. It is about five miles wide and is 
surrounded by hills. Fields of com and maize now cover its whole 
extent, but the modem villages are built on the surrounding heights, or 
at the foot of the hills. On the south-east side of the plain, at the foot 
of the hills, is the village of Pkiniki. In a field near this village a 
number of inscriptioru have been found which show that a temple of 
Hyperteleatian Apollo of some importance must have existed somewhere 
hereabout. Seventy-one bronze plates have been found here, mostly 
inscribed with the names of priests and fire-bearers {mptfiopot) of 
Hyperteleatian Apollo. Inscriptions on stone have also come to light 
here, containing decrees of ‘proxeny’ in fiivour of individuals, with 
directions that the inscribed tablets shall be set up “ in the sanctuary 
of Hyperteleatian ApoUa” One of these decrees was passed by the 
people of Cotyrta, a Laconian town mentioned by Thuc^^ides (iv. 56), 
but not by Pausanias. Excavations were made on the spot where 
these inscriptions were found, in the hope of discovering remains of the 
temple, but without success. Still it b probable that the temple was 
somewhere in the neighbourhood; and unless Hyperteleatum was the 
dame of the whole district, we should have to suppose that the sanc¬ 
tuary of Aesculapius, here mentioned by Pausanias, was near PJtiniii 
^ not on the coast, as the French surveyors thought. See 
apxaiokoyiMi^, 1884, pp. 79 - 89 , 197-218; IIpoxTotA t» 7 s *Apy. 'Eraip. 
*885, p. 31 r^. As to the name Hyperteleatian cp. 
oXoyucIf, 1885, pp. s8-6i. 
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22 . lo. a capo - Onu^nathna. This is now the UW of 

Eta^konisi. the low narrow isthmns which once joined it to the mainland 
bei 4 now submerged. But at low water it is still possible to ^e 
out to the island; the channel is only about half a mile widt On a 
spit of l^nd at the northern end of the island lies the hamlet ot 
Elapkomsi, inhabited by a few shepherds. Behind the village strrtchM 
a plain of shifting sani^ which, blown by the north-wind, is gr^ually 
cncroach'mg on the inland pastures. Beyond this sandy plam you 
reach an elevated terrace on which, near a few huts, some ancient 
sunk in the rock, may be seen. There seem to be no other remains of 
antiquity in the island. Cp. Strabo, viii. p. 363. See Boblaye, 
Rtckertkts, p. 98; Curdns, Pelop. 2. p. 295 > Bursian, a. p. 

140; Philippson, Ptlopontut, ^ 176 sq. ~ . r 

22 . 11. the Bay of Boeae-the city of Boeae. The bay of 

Bocae is now the bay of KaA'ia, the name being the old adjectival 
form (BoiatiJtps) slightly altered. The town of Bocae stood on its 
eastern shore, to the south-west of the village of PAarailo. The rums 
occupy two small plateaus separated by a torrent; they ate of Roman 
date There are no large blocks of stone in the buildings, not even m 
the fortification-walls. The wide plain which surrounds the spacious 
bay on the north and north-east is arid and barren, the soil consisting 
of red sand through which the rain-water rapidly percolates. Here 
and there a patch of com or a few scattered olives maintain a struggling 
existence. Elsewhere the expanse of the plain is osergrown with 
brushwood. However towards iu southern extremity, where the 
mountains approach the coast, there are some fertile little hollows 
where vines are cultivated and water is obtained by means of draw- 
wells. Here, beside the sea, is the modem village of Ntapo/it, founded 
about the middle of the nineteenth century and now the capital of the 
district. It is a place of call for the coasting steamers, dozens of 
which may be seen riding in its secure roadstead in stormy weather, 
waiting for the wind to foil in order to round Cape Malea. An 
inscription of the second or third century A.D. has been found at 
NeapoUs. It is engraved on a slab of white marble, and contains an 
cpiuph, in elegiac verses, on a certain girl or woman by name 
Arescusa {Journal of Hellenic Studies^ 8 (1887), p. 214 •'?•) See 
Boblaye, Rtcherclus, p. 98 tq.\ Ross, iVanderungen, 2. p. 246; 
Curtius, Pel(^. 2. p. 295 sq.\ Bursian, Geogr. 2. p. 139; Philippson, 


Ptloponnes, p. 174 - . , r 

22 . It. Etls, Aphrodisias, and Bide. The sites of the two former 
are unknown, though Prof. Curtius, as usual, has conjectures ready. 
Scylax (Periplus, 46) speaks of Side as a dty and harbour between 
Cape Malea and Epidaurus (Limera). Boblaye accordingly conjectured 
that Side was at St George {Hagios Georgios), where there is a ^rt 
and an abundant spring. See Boblaye, Reckerckts, p. 99; Curtius, 

Pelop. 2. p. 297. ^ .... 

22 . 12. a hare - a myrtle tree etc. For other legends 

the foundation of cities with sacred trees see Bfitticher, 
Baumknltms, p. 241 sqq. Prof. Wide points out that the myrtle and 
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the hare are attributes of Aphrodite rather than of Anemis, and that 
out of the three dries from which the inhabitants were taken to found 
Bocae, two at feast seem to have been associated with Aphrodite, the 
town of Aphrodisias being connected with her through ite name, and 
the town of Etis through the legend of its foundation by Aeneas, son of 
Aphrodite. Hence he suspects that the goddess of Boeae may have 
been Aphrodite rather than Artemis (Lakonixht KutU, p. 121 sq.) 

23 . I. Cape PlaUnisttis etc. Cape Platanistus is now Cape 
Spathi. The strait which separates it from the mainland is 4^ miles 
broad (Mitthtit. d. atxh. Inst, in AtAen, 5 (1880), p. 224X so that 
Pansanias's estimate of its width is nearly correct. 

23 . I. Sca nd ea-Cythera. The chief bay of Cythera (the 

modern Cerigo) is the Bay of Avlemona on the eastern side of the 
island. On this bay, at a place called Kastri, there are considerable 
ruins of an ancient town. As they are the only remains of antiquity on 
the coast of the island, and are situated on that part of the coast which 
is nearest to the ancient capital, it may be taken as certain that they are 
the ruins of Scandea, the port of C)-ihera (cp. Thucydides, iv. 54). 
These remains at Kastri iiKlude potsherds, ancient blocks of sandstone 
(often built into the walls of fields), sandstone drums of Doric columns, 
ancient walls built of small stones bonded with mortar, etc The nails 
may be traced down to the small headland which here runs into the 
sea. South of Kastri there are ancient foundation-n-alls, which may 
have formed part of the old harbour. Curiously enough at Port St. 
Nicholas, the best natural harbour of the island, there seem to be no 
ancient remains. 

Cythera, the capital of the island, occupied a mountain about two 
miles (10 furlongs, according to Pansanias) inland from Kastri, and 
nearly due west of it. The place is now called, like so many ancient 
Creek sites, Palato-Kastro. TTic mountain is of striking form and is a 
conspicuous landmark even from the sea. It is co>-ered with ancient 
remains. The city-walls are preserved on the e.istern side to a height 
\-arying from two to nine courses. The outer side of the stones is left 
quite rough ; horizimtal and vertical joinings are as ftir as possible 
avoided. Inside the walls, on the slope of the hill, ate many remains of 
ancient house-walls. Higher up stands, on a platform, a chapel of H. 
Kosmas, built of materials taken from the ancient temple of Aphrodite, 
which occupied this site. From researches made by Dr. Schliemann m 
1887 it appears that the temple was built of tula (Schliemann <-an« fr 
poros), with two rows of Doric columns, four on each side, of extremely 
archaic style. The columns are all preserved in the church, with their 
capitals and ornaments ; but only two of them, with the base of a third, 
a« now in their original places. The columns arc also of tufa. The 
situation is fine, and the view extensiv-c, ranging over the hills of 
Cythera in the foreground to the coasts and mountains of Pelopon- 
nese. The temple of Aphrodite was founded by the Phoenicians 
(Herodotus, L 105; Pausanias, i. 13. 7; Movers, Dit Phoemsier, iL 
2. p. 270 sqq.) Probably they were attracted to the island by the shell- 
fisb, which yielded so fine a purple dye that the island is said to have 
VOL. Ill 5 r 
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been known in earlier limes as the Purple Island (Aristotle, referred 
to by Stephanos Byzant i.v. KvdrjfM ; Pliny, JVa/. Hist. iv. 56). In 
Phoenix, the name of a roadstead in Cythera (Xenophod, HtUtnica, iv. 
8. we have another trace of a Phoenician settlement. The situation 
of this roadstead is unknown ; possibly it may have been the port of St. 
Nicholas, on the eastern side of the island. 

In 434 B.C. the Athenians under Nicias invaded C}'thera. One 
force landed at Scandea; another, disembarking on the north-eastern 
coast of the island, inarched to attack the capitaL The latter force was 
met by the Cytherians ; a battle took place, and the Cytherians fled to 
their capital (‘ the upper city,' as Thuc^des calls it). They then came 
to terms with the Athenians, surrendering to them Scandea, the town on 
the harbour (as Thucydides describes it), and allowing the Athenians to 
garrison the capital. See Thucydides, iv. 54 (where instead of «wi -riji' 
fwi Oakisrxrji T&XiV Tuv Kv^p/wv we must either read eirJ <nri 
woAiv Twv Kir^piwv, with Stahl and Classen, or omit the 
words tr* ftiAdcnrj; altogether, with Bursian). Thus corrected, the 
passage of Thucydides becomes clear and consistent both with the 
existing remains o( antiquity and with the description of Pausanias. 

The only accarate description of the topograiAy of the UUnd is bv Mr. R. 
Weil, In NittkiiL d. ank. Inst, in Atkcn, 5 (1^), pp. 224-243 (with a map). 
Compare also Leake, ' Some remarks on the island Cerigo, anciently Cythera,’ 
Tinmactions tf tkt Royal Sacitty tf I.iteratnn, Second Smes, 4 (1853), pp. 255- 
26a In this article, os well as in bis Travels in Northern Grttte, 1. p. 72 SM., 
Leake has been misled by the £ilse reading in Thucydides ( 4 c.) into hazarding 
some nntcnable hypotheses. Prot Curtins (J^tlef. 2. p. 29S ryy.) and Butslan 
(Ga^. 2. p. 141 sf.) Inve no clear idea of the topography; the former, bdeed, 
confesses ax much. On the researches of Dr. ScUiemann b the island see yer- 
handtungen der Berliner Geselt. /Mr Antknpolegie, noth December, 1887, pp. 20- 
22 (published with the Zeitsekr 0 Jur Etksuiegie ); American Journal of Arekae- 
olc^, 4 (1888), p 96 ry. ; Berliner pkitologixke Woekensekrift, loth March, 1S88, 
p. 291 ; Revue Artkioloj^tee, 3 td series, II (188S), p. 76. 

23 . I. a wooden image armed. This type of Aphrodite is sup¬ 
posed to be of Phoenician origin. See note on iiL 15. to. 

23 . 2. a harbonr named Nymphaeom. This may be the port of 
Santa (Hagia) Marina, an inlet in the high and barren coast about four 
miles west of Cape Malea. Two little valleys open on the creek, and at 
the head of it a feeble spring trickles from a grotto under the chapel of 
the saint This spring may be the one mentioned by Pa us a n ia s . From 
the creek a difficult footpath leads along the lace of the sea-clifls to Cape 
Malea. See Bobbye, Rtcherches, p. 99 ; Curtius, Pthp. 3. p. 297 ; 
Philippson, Peloponnes, p. 175. 

23 . 3. Cape Malea. The sides of Cape Malea, the south-eastern 
extremity of the Greek mainbnd and of Europe, are formed by dizzy 
crags, about 1000 feet high, of dark, bare rocks, seamed and scarred in 
places by cracks and fissures. At the extreme end of the cape there is 
a great natural recess in the cliflT; and here m the fiice of the bluff, about 
350 feet above the sea, there is a tiny terrace sloping to the perpen¬ 
dicular edge of the precipice. Two chapels are built on the terrace, and 
close by, partly hewn in the rock, is the cell of a half-naked and nearly 
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savage hennit. From the terrace you may clamber down, at the risk of 
your neck, to a care opening on the foam of the great rollers which 
break here eternally. In the inmost comer of the cave is a heap of 
human bones. The sense of utter solitude and isolation from the world 
which the spot is fitted to evoke in the mind is broken by the sight of 
passing vessels. In ^ weather steamers of all nations pass con- 
dnully; and small Greek sailing.boats, with their reddish-brown or 
white lateen sails, skim along close under the cliffs. But the cape has 
a bad name for storms and hear)’ surf; at times even large steamers 
are unable to weather it for a week together. There ivas an ancient 
proverb, “ WTicn you have rounded Malca, forget your home" (Strabo, 
viiL p. 378). See Philippson, Ptlopotuui, p. 175 tq. 

23 . 3. Epideliom. TTtis is supposed to have been at the fitntastically 
shaped headland of Cape Kamilo (so called from its supposed re¬ 
semblance to the back of a camel), where there are said to be some 
mins. The cape “affords some shelter from the winds, and is the only 
place on that part of the coast which is likely to have been chosen for a 
sculcmcnt" (Uakc,/l/omi, i. p. 315 .^.) Cp. Boblaye, A-ditm-Arr, 
p. Curtius, Ptlop. a. p. 398; Bursian, Geogr. 2. p. 139; 

Philippson, PeiopoHHts, p. 176. 

23 . 3. Menophanes, general of Mithridates etc The sack of 
Delos seems to have happened in or about 87 11.C. Cp. Journal of 
Htllfnic Studies^ 1 (1880), p. 34. 

23 . 6. Epidaums Tiimera. The ruins of this place are now called 
Palaea ('old ') Monrmvasia, and are situated on a bay rather more than 
^hrec miles to the north of the modem Moptttnvasia, They occupy the chffs 
immediately above the beach. The acropolis approaches to within 3oo 
or 300 of the sea. The town rose like a Greek theatre on the 

southern side of the acropolis. The whole circumference of the place is 
less than three quarters of a mile The walls, both of the acropolis and 
the town, are traceable all round ; m some places, especially towards the 
sea, they remain to more than half their original height. The walls of 
the citadel are built of polygonal blocks arranged roughly in courses 
which follow the slope of the ground—a very unusual style of masonry. 
The towers are sm^ measuring to feet in front and 13 feet on the 
flanks. In the acropolis there is a level space, which has been exca- 
vtUed for the foundations of a walL This platform may have been the 
site of the temple of Athena mentioned by Pausanias (§ to). The 
lower town was divided m two by a wail, thus making, with the 
acropolis, three interior divisions. In the lower town, towards the sea 
front, there are two terrace-walls, one of them being a fine specimen of 
the second order of Greek masonry. These terraces may have sup¬ 
ported the sanctuaries of Aphrodite and Aesculapius (below, § 10), See 
Boblaye, Rechtnkei, p. too; Leake, Afonea, t. pp. 310-313; Curtius, 
Ptlop. 3. p. 292 : Bursian, Geogr. 2. p. 138 ; Guidt Joanne, 2. pi 359. 

23 . 6. to consult Aesculapius at Oos. The island of Cos was 
a gnu seat of the worship of Aesculapius (Strabo, xiv. p. 657). Some 
remains of one of the three sanctuaries of the god were accidentally dis¬ 
covered a few years ago on the island. They consist of an altar, a 
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marble snake, and the horn of Amalthca. See Beriintr pkilotogiscXe 
Wocktnschrifl, to December, 1887, p. 1544. From inscriptions we 
learn that athletic games were celebrated in Cos in honour of Aescula¬ 
pius. See Revue Ank/ohgique, N. S. 24 (1872X P- 
Hicks, The Uscriptums of Cos, Nos. 14, 104. The scene of the fourth 
of the dramatic sketches of Herodas (Herondas) is perhaps laid in the 
sanctuary of Aesculapius at Cos. 

23 . 8. the water of Ino. This is perhaps the small pool situated 
about 2 furlongs to the north-east of the acropolis of Epidaurus Limera. 
It is only about to feet across. But its position, within too yards of 
the sea; the water, scarcely brackish, which fills it to the brim; and its 
great depth (the French surveyors sounded it with a line over too feet 
long without finding the bottom) make it very remarkable. See Boblaye, 
Reckerchts, p. too ; Curtius, Ptlop. 2. p. 293 ; Bursian, Geogr. 2. p. 138. 
Leake, however, identified the water of Ino with a deep reed-fringed 
pool of fresh water, about too yards long and 30 broad, which borders 
the sea-beach about a third of a mile to the sooth of the ruins of 
Epidaurus Limera (Alorta, i. p. 217). 

23 . 8. If the water taJees and keeps the loaves, it is a good aognry 
etc. So at Aphaca in S>Tia there was a lake into which people threw 
ofierings of gold, silver, and fine raiment: if the offerings were accepted, 
they sank; if they were rejected, they floated on the surface (Zosimus, 
i. 58). The same interpretation was put upon the sinking or floating of 
votive offerings thrown into a pool at the foot of a high waterfall in the 
Arabian desert (Damascius, Vita Isidori, 199). Again, the same idea 
is at the root of the old ordeal for witchcraff, which has been practised 
in Arabia os well as in England. “ In Hadramaut, according to Macriii, 
when a man was injured by enchantment, he brought all the witches 
suspect to the sea or a deep pool, tied stones to their backs and threw 
them into the water. She who did not sink was the guilty person, the 
meaning evidently being that the sacred element rejects the criminal " 
(W. Robertson Smith, Religion of the Semites^ p. 179). This test for 
witches has been practised in Burma, as well as in England and Arabia 
(C. j. F. S. Forbes, British Burma, p. 231). In Burma and Assam, 
as a judicial ordeal, the parties to a suit (or their attorneys) duck their 
heads under water; and the person who keeps down longest wins the 
suit, “ the party emerging first being supposed to be convicted and 
rejected by the aquae deo." See Robinson, Descriptive Account of 
Assam, p. 411 ; Dalton, Ethnology of Bengal, p. 57'; Sangermano, 
Description of the Burmese Empire, p. 72; Shway Yoe [J. C. Scott], 
The Burman, 2. p. 254. 

23 . 9. The craters at Etna give like indications etc P-msanias 
perhaps confounded the Lago di Naffia (‘the lake of naphtha') with the 
crater of Etna. This lake or rather pool (it is only 480 feet in circum¬ 
ference) is situated in the interior of Sicily, IS miles west of LeontinL 
Two jets of volcanic gas rise under the water, causing a violent ebulli¬ 
tion, and sometimes throwing up the water to a considerable height 
The water is strongly impregnated with naphtha and sulphur. In antiquity 
there seem to have been two of these pools, for they were called the 
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caldrons or craters of the Palici, a name which perhaps misled 
Pausonias. The pseudo-Aristotle relates {Mintb. Autatll. 57) that 
when a man wished to take a soleitm oath he wrote upon a tablet and 
flung it into the water; if he swore truly, the tablet floated; but if he 
foreswore himsell^ it sank. Cp. Stcphanus ByzanL s.v. IlaAiK^ The 
ordeal is diflerently described by Polemo (qnotcd by Macrobius, Sat. v. 
19. 36 ryy.) and by Diodorus Siculus (xL 89). Cp. Strabo, vi. p. 375 ; 
Bunbury in Smith's Dictionary of Greek and Roman Geografky, s.v. 
‘ Palicorum lacus’; Freeman, Hiitory of Sicily^ 1. p. 517 sqq. Pausanias's 
mistake, if it is one, was pointed out by Sclmbart (Zeitsekrift ftir Alter- 
tkumewissenschaft, 9 (1851), p. 395 sq.) Yet it may be doubted 
whether Pausa n ia s was not right after alL His account of the oflciings 
thrown into the volcano difiers from those of all the writers who describe 
the ordeals at the Lago di Naftia, and on the other hand it agrees with 
a wide-spread custom of throwing ofierings into volcanoes to appease the 
dangerous spirits who are supposed to dwell in the mountain. On Etna 
itself people in antiquity used to throw incense into the crater as an 
oflering to the gods of the volcano (Smith’s Diet, of Geogr,^ky, i. p. 62). 
In Hawaii (the Sandwich Islands) vast numbers of hogs used to he 
thrown into the craters of the great volcano Kirauea during on eruption 
or when on eruption nos threatening; hogs, too, were cast into the 
tolling tide of lava to appease the gods and stay its progress (Ellis, 
Polynesian Researches, 4. p. 350; cp, pp. 236, 350). In Java the 
volcano Bromok is worshipped aimually, ofierings of cocoa-nuts, plantains, 
rice, chickens, cloth, money, etc., being thrown into the crater (W. B. 
d’Almeida, Life in Java, t. pp. 166-173). In Masai-Iand (Eastern 
Africa) there is on active volcano called Dounyd Bourou, fkim the 
fissures of which jets of burning gas are spouted out at rapid Intervals. 
Into these fissures the Masai fling tufts of grass to propitiate the spirits 
of the earth. See Reclus, NotevelU G/ograpUe Universelle, 13. p. 767. 

23 . 11. a cape called Minoa. This is now Monerni'osia, an island 
about half a mile long, close to the shore, with which h is connected 
by a long old stone bridge. The island is a lofty precipitous rock, 
resembling Gibraltar, or the Bass Rock and Dumbarton Rock in Scot¬ 
land. The summit, crowned by the ruins of a mediaeval fortress and a 
mass of tumble-down, roofless churches and bouses overgrown with 
weeds, is now only a sheep-walk. From the summit the rock falb away 
in sheer and lofty precipices, especially on the north. The modem 
town b huddled up at the foot of the clifis on the southern side. Strong 
walb encircle it, which are connected with the ruined fortress on the top 
of the rock. Within the walb everything is fast fiilling to decay. Fine 
churches, high archways, great private houses, all deserted and in rains, 
testify to the former prosperity and the present decline of the town. 
Trade has quite deserted it; the coasting steamers call only at rare 
intervals. From the town a xigxag path leads up the fiice of the rock 
to the old citadel on the summit. 

Pausanias speaks of the place as a headland. An author of the 
twelfth century describes it by the very same word (inpay Both authors 
may have thought the name applicable to an island so close to the 
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shore. But it is also possible that the sea may have recently gained on 
the shore, cmxring the neck which once joined the island to the' main¬ 
land. Or the isthmus may have been cut through for purposes of 
defence. In the Middle Ages Monemxwia was one of the chief places 
of the Levantine trade and one of the strongest fortresses in the Morea. 
It gave its niune to Malmsey wine, which was grown in the Cyclades, 
especially Tenos, but was called after the port whence it was shipped to 
the west. 

See Pouqaeville, Yoyag* di la Grle*,* 5. p. $77 ryy. ; Boblaye, Paieniti, p. 
too Sf .; Leake, Marta, 1. p. aoj ffg .; Coithis, Pthf. 3. p. 13S; Wyic, 
Ptlepantuaa, I. p. 3 tqq. ; Haeiicket,' p 269; Gmide-Joamnt, 2. p 3$9 Sf. ; 
PhiUppaon, PtUpmmtt, p 173 jy. 

23 . II. pebbles of liner shape and of every hue. “The beach, 
in Eset, consists of pebbles, and among them I find many colours ; though 
I question whether as varied a selection might not be made in many 
other parts of the Laconic coast” (Leake, Morea, i. p 313 sq.) 

24 . I. Zarax. About eight miles north rA Monemvaiia an arm of the 
sea penetrates deeply into the land. A narrow winding channel, like a 
Norwegian fjord, with high sheer cliifii on either side, leads into a circular, 
completely land-Iockcd bay surrounded by bare arid mountains on which 
only goats can find sustenance. The shores of the bay are marshy; a 
narrow strip of level ground, where com is grown, divides them from 
the foot of the hills. This is the port of ffieraka, the ancient Zaras. 
The ruins of the old town occupy the summit of the cliffs on the north 
side of the narrow entrance to the bay. The walls of the acropolis are 
built in a style which resembles that of Mycenae. A gate on the side 
of the sea gives access to a vaulted corridor, which runs at first parallel 
and then at right angles to the circuit-walL Within the walls and on 
the tableland to the west there are chapels and other ruins of the Middle 
Ages. 

See Boblaye, Rtcktrxlm, p lot; Leake, Marta, l. p 319 tq ,; Curtios, PtUf. 
3. p 391 iq .: Bunian, Gtagr. 3. p. 137; Guidt-Joannt, 3. p 347; Philippeon, 
Ptlapantut, p 173. 

24 . I. Cleomenes, son of Agesipolia. Cleomenes was the son of 
Clcombrotus. Agesipolis was the name of CIcomenes’s brother, and 
also of his paternal uncle. See chapters 5 and 6. We need not attribute 
the mistake to the copyists. Pausanias may very well have made a slip 
in the dreary genealogies of the Spartan kings. 

24 . 3. Oyphjuita. About 13 miles north of Zarax the sheltered bay 
of Kypariixi runs into the land between high limestone dills. At the 
head of the bay is a little plain planted with olives and com and sur¬ 
rounded in a semidrcle by immense crags of dark limestone, which rise 
sheer to a height of 3 500 feet. A little glen, its bottom strewn with 
boulders, opens on the northern shore of the bay. Higher up the glen 
contracts into a steep and narrow ravine shut in by huge predpices, up 
the bee of which a toilsome and diiiy path leads to the tableland above. 
On this bay of Kyparitsi Cyphonta is commonly supposed to have been 
situated. A fine spring which gushes from the rocks about a mile from 
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the shore may be the spring mentioned by Pansanios. Leake, however, 
who at first placed C>-phanta at KyparisH, afterwards identified it with 
the rains which are situated on the coast much further north, at the port 
of LcoHidioH, Here a rocky mountain approaches the shore, and on its 
exceedingly ragged sides may be seen the remains of an ancient city. 
Many terraces may be traced, and the wall which faces towards Lepnidion 
is preser\-ed to a height of four courses in some places. On a peak 
there is a square tower of rude Cyclopean masonry ; one of the stones 
measures 7 feet to inches by 3 feet. High above the tower, on the 
hill, there are considerable remains of a fortress called SL Athanasius, 
with ruins of churches and houses within the walls. The fortress is 
probably mediaeval, but some foundations seem to show that there was 
here an ancient tower or temple. But the distance of these ruins from 
Zorax (more than 35 miles) far exceeds the loo Greek furlongs mentioned 
by Pausanias as the distance between Zarax and C)’phanta (cp. Critical 
Note on this pas s a g e, voL I. p. S 77 )> Moreover Cyphanta is called a 
harbour by Pliny (A'. H. iv. 17); but there is no harbour at St. 
Athanasius. At one time Cyphanta belonged to Argolis (Polybius, iv. 
36). The aspect of the small maritime plain on the southern side of 
which the rains lie is gloomy and forbidding. High clifi^ shut it in on 
three sides, their dark colour adding to the sombre character of the 
landscape. The modern town of Lsonidion, however, which stands at 
the foot of the precipices m the north side of the plain, has a quiet, 
well-to-do appearance ; many of the houses are large and trimly kept. 
For the inhabitants are thrifty and enterprising; most of them in their 
youth go abroad as traders, especially to Constantinople, and then 
return with their earnings to spend the rest of their days among their 
wild native glens. 

See Bohlare, KKhmkts, pi roi ry. { Leake, Mena, 2. cc 500 <y.; id., Pchftm- 
ntsiasa, p. 29S jyy.; Curtim, Ptief. a. p. 306 ry.; Barnan, Gtegr. a. p. 237; 
Philippsoo, Fihponna, p, 169. 

24 . 3. struck the rock with her spear etc Cp. iv. 36. 7. 

24 . 3. Brasiae. By all other ancient writers this place is called 
Prasiac or Prasia. See Thucydides, iL 56, vi loj, viL 18; Aristo¬ 
phanes, Peaee, 34a; Polybius, iv. 36; Scylax, Peripius, 46; 
Strabo, viii. p. 368; Ptolemy, iii. 14. 33; Stephanus Byzantius, 
s.v. npairiai. It was sometimes reckoned to Argolis instep of to 
Laconia (Polybius and Strabo, /Ixt.) Its situation has not been deter¬ 
mined. Boblaye, Ross, and Prof. Curtius identify it with the rains called 
by the common name of Palaeo-Ksssitv, on the cape to the south of the 
bay of Tyru. The remains are those of an ancient town and include a 
circuit-wall built of irregidar courses- The bay of Tyru is a tuitural 
harbour, which wrould tally with the desertption which Scylax (/.c.) gi^xs 
of the place as “ a town and a harbour." Leake identity Brasiae with 
the rains of St. Audrrsf, situated at the southern end of the Thyrean 
plain (see above, p. 307 Sf.) But against this view it is to be said that 
there is no harbour at St. Andsrw. Leake thought that the rains at 
Tyru must, from the similarity of the ttame, be those of Tyrus, a place 
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mentioned by Stephanas Byzantiiu (t.v. Ti'poi). Lastly, Bunian 
identified Bnuiae with the rains called SC At/tanasuu, near the port of 
LtonuUon (see note on S 3 above). 

See Bobtaye, Rttkaxka, p. 103; Leake, Marta, 3. pp. 4S4, 498 M .; uC, 
nUf. p. 395 ; Rost, Rtiiem, p. 165 if, ; Cortlni, /VA>/. 3. 306, 3^; Bunlaii, 

Gtagr. 3. p. 134. 

24. 6. Laa. This seems to have been a very ancient town, for it is 
mentioned in Homer {^lliad, ii. $8$); and the Diosenri were said to 
have captured it and to have taken in consequence the title of Lapersai, 
‘ destroyers of Las ’ (Strabo, viiL p. 364 ; Stephanos Byx. t.v. Ad). The 
ton-n derived its name from the rocky hill (/<dtr~ * rock,' ‘ stone') on which 
it stood (Stephanos Byz. A/.) Pausonias tells us that the ruins of the 
ancient town were on the top of a hill, while the town of his day was 
built near the fountain Galaca The ruins to which he refers are on the 
hill of Passitva, distant about 40 furlongs south-west of Gythiom, and 
10 furlongs inland from the sea, agreeably to the distances mentioned 
by him. The hill, composed of red marble, rises steeply on the south 
side of a narrow valley, which is watered by a limpid river, the andent 
Smenus, now called the river of Passava. The hill of Pastava resembles 
Mistra, but is smaller. The summit is occupied by a ruined mediaeval 
fortress, consisting of a battlemented wall, flanked with one or two 
towers, but without any moat. Within the walls arc the remains of 
houses and gardens. In the eastern wall, toward the southern end, 
there is a piece of ancient Greek wall, about 50 paces long, and two- 
thirds of the height of the mediaeval wall It is built of large blocks, 
some of them 4 feet long and 3 broad, not accurately hewn, nor yet 
quite rude, but requiring here and there a small stone in the interstices. 
The town possess^ a seaport, doubtless on the sheltered bay of VatMy, 
into which the Smenus flows, to the south-east of the town (Strabo, 
viiL p. 364; Thucydides, viiL 91 ; Livy, xsxviiL 30 ; Scylax, Peripius, 
46). 

See Bobtaye, Rtthtrtka, p. 87 ry.; Leake, Marta, r. p. 355 if. ; id., Ptlaf. 
p. 174; Cartia*, Pttaf. a p 373 if. ; Bursian, a p 147 ; Cmidt'jaamat, 

a. p 363 

The great central peninsula of Southern Greece, which Paiisanias is 
now describing, has bm known since the Middle Ages by the name of 
Maina or Mam. The backbone of the peninsula is the great range of 
Taygetus, which runs south till it terminates in Taeiuirum, the modem Cape 
Ma/apatf, the southern extremity of Greece. The scenery of the peninsula 
is wild and savage ; the villages ding like eagles’ eyries to the faces of 
apparently inaccessible difll^ and ore reached by stony and exceedingly 
toilsome footpaths—the only semblance of roads in these secluded high¬ 
lands. Almost everywhere the surface is nothing but the naked rock. 
Wood there is none, but a few bashes and here and there some tuAs of 
grass have rooted themselves m the crevices of the rocks, and famish a 
scanty pasture to the sheep and goats. The miserable stony soil, 
wherever h exists, is careftilly husbanded by means of terraces, and 
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under the soft southern sky of Laconia yields a tolerable return. The 
inhabitants, the Matnotes, Mainiotes, or Maniatcs, are a hardy and war¬ 
like race of mountaineers, who claim to be descended from ^e ancient 
Spartans. In the lastnesscs of their rugged mountains they are said to 
have retained their primitive heathenism till the latter half of the ninth 
century; and the Turks never succeeded in subjugating them. As 
pirates they were greatly dreaded. They are stdl notorious for the 
relentless ferocity of their blood-feuds, which are so common that every 
fomily of importance has a tower in which to take refoge from the 
avengers of blood. In these towers persons implicated m a blood-feud 
have been known to live for many years without ever coming out To 
this day many heads of fiunilies dare not quit their tower except under 
a strong guard of armed retainers. A village will contain taenty to 
thirty such towers of refuge. 

See Pouquevtlle, ytyragr em Mari*, I. pp. iQj-sat: U., Vayrigt dt la Grittf 
5 i PP- Sh4-6«6; Cell, hantty im th* Marta, p. *51 ryy. j Leake, Marta, 1. p. 
^37 W-* ^ W-" 3*8 y-! I* Rosst lyandtrungea, 2. p. 233 tff.; Tacer,'in 
Jaam. a/ HtlL Stud, 3 (iSSa), p. 354 ryy. ; Baedeker,* p. *70; CmitU-Jaamm*, 
2, p. 2bl ry.; Pbilipiwun, PtUp. pp. 235, 250-252. 

24 . 6. Philip invaded Tiaconia. On this campaign see Lieut 
General A. Jochmus, vajottmal pf tha Royal Gtogrttpkital Society, 27 
(* 8 S 7 )» P- *0 tgq. (with map). Polybius has recorded (v, 19) that 
Philip, ravaging the south of Laconia as for as Taenarum, attempted to 
carry the town of Asine by assault but was repulsed. Some have 
sup^Kised that this repulse was identical with the defeat of the Mace¬ 
donians at Las which Pausanias here mentions; and consequently they 
have inferred that Asine and Los were two different names for the 
same place. But this seems improbable. Both Strabo (viil pp. 363, 
364) and Stephanos Byzantius (r.t't/. ’Atri'n; and Ad) speak of Asine and 
Las as if they were different places. Moreover the military operations 
described by Pausanias and Polybius appear to be differenL Polybius 
narrates an attack superintended by - Philip in person; Pausanias 
records the defeat of a body of marauders who had straggled from the 
main body. However, the fact mentioned by Pausanias that the old 
town of Las stood on Mount Asia lends some colour to the identification 
of it with Asine. The identification is upheld by Boblaye {RecJkertkes, 
p. 87) and Prof. Curtius (Pelop. a. p. 374), 

24 . 7. Oalaco. Leake says that the river of Passin>a (which he 
calls the Turkovryst) has its source in a pool midway between the fort 
of Paxsava and the village of Karntla, which lies a mile and a half to 
the west of Passenta. This pool, Leake thought, may have been the 
Galoco spring described by Pausanias (Morea, t. pp. 355, 376 ; Curdus, 
Ptlop. 3. p. 374). The identification may be right, but Leake is wrong 
in supposing that the river of Passaroa has its source in the pool in 
questioiL See note on 34. 9. 

24 . 8. Hypsa. The site of this place is unknown. Leake, indeed, 
placed it with confidence at the south-west side of the hill of tia/Ay, 
where there are some ancient remains (see next note). The distance 
of the ruins from Las agrees with that mentioned by Pausanias (30 
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ftiriongs). See Leake, Motto, i. ^ 267, 276-279. But Vatky is on 
the sea, and Pausanlas plainly implies that Hypsa was inland. 

24 . 9. a temple of Artemis DlctyniUL The bay of Vatky is 
bounded on the south by the hill of Vatky or Agemtos, which juts out 
into the sea. On the south-west side of this hill, a quarter of an hour 
from the village, there are some ancient remains of a large building, 
constructed of stones and Roman tiles; ** a semicircular extremity, with 
five windows in it, is still standing entire: the diameter is upwards of 
twenty yards." l.falrr, Curtius, and Bursian suppose that the temple 
of Artemis Dictynna was about here. Boblaye placed it, as Leake did 
formerly, at Cape Petali, the promontory which bounds the bay of Vatky 
on the north. See Boblaye, Recktreket, p 88 ; Leake, Mona, i. pp. 
267, 276 sq .; id., Ptlop. p. 173; Curthis, PeU^. 2. p. 275 ; Bursian, 
Ge^. I. p 147 - 

24 . 9. the river Smenoa. This is probably the Turkovrysi or 
river of Passava, which flows past the hill of Passava and falls into the 
bay of Vatky. Its water is pure and pellucid all the year round. The 
river rises in Ml Taygetus near the village of Polyjarai>o. Leake and 
Ross seem wrong in identifying the Smenus with the BarJotinia river 
(Leake calls it the river of Passava), which rising in the recesses of 
Ml Taygetus near the village of Amo, falls into the sea between 
Gythium and Cape Pttali. 

See Bobbye, Rtcktrctktt, p 87 tq. ; Leake, Marta, I. pp 255, 266, 277; id., 
Ptlay. p 173; Roes, IVaadtrungtH, 2. p 216; Corthis, Pthp. 2. p. 274 tq. ; 
Bursian, Ct^, 2. p 147. 

24 . to. Arainnm. This name seems preserved in the modern 
Agtranot, as to which see note on § 9; A^num may have been in 
this neighbourhood (Boblaye, Rtckerchtt, p 88; Curtins, Ptlop. 2. p 
275 ; Bursian, Gtogr, 2. p. 147}. 

24 . II. at the begiimiiig of hU poem Homer says etc. See 
Iliad, L 158. 

24 . II. Homer represents Antilochns as saying etc. See Iliad, 
saiiL 790. 

24 . 11, he represents Ulysses as telling Alcinoos etc See 
Odyisty, xL 630 sq. 

25 . I. a river, called the Scyras. According to Boblaye, Leake, 
and Curtius this is the river of Dkikova {Ttitkoia) or Karyopolis, 
which hills into the bay immediately to the sooth of the promontory of 
Vatky or Agtranos. Near the right side of its mouth ore some vestiges 
of antiquity, which Leake thought may have belonged to the sanctuary 
and altar of Zeus mentioncNl by Pausanias. See Boblaye, Rcckerckts, 
p 88 ; Leake, Mona, i. p. 277; Curtius, Ptlop. 2. p 275. Bursian, 
on the other hand, identified the Scyras with the stream, further south, 
which flows into the deep sheltered ^y of Shutari {Gtogr. 2. p 148). 

25 . I. Pyrrhichoi. The ruins of this town are near the village of 
Kavalos, in the transverse valley which here runs across the peninsula 
of Taenarum from Dyro on the west to Kotrotus on the casL The 
village is about the centre of the valley and hence of the peninsula. 
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Baths and various Roman remains are to be seen here. The well a 
little below the village is probably the one mentioned by Pausanias 
(g 3). See Boblaye, Rethtrtkts, p. 88 ; Curtius, Pttop. 2. p. 276 ; Leake, 
Pelop, p. 174 ; Bursian, Geogr. 1. pi 276 ; MitUuil. d. arch. Inst, in 
Atknt, I (1876), p. 138. 

25 . 4. Tenthrone. On the north side of the bay of KolofyntAa is 
the village of Kotrones. A small pcninsala called Slopa here runs out 
into the bay. The citadel of Teuthrone seems to have occupied this 
peninsula, which is still surrounded by walls built of ancient materials. 
On the mainland there are some drums of columns, the ruins of a 
rotnnda built of bricks, and many mediaeval remains. Pausanias's 
estimate of the distance (ram here to Cape Taenarum is nearly correct. 
See Boblaye, Recktreka, p. 89; Leake, Mono, 1. p. 277; id., Pslop. 
p. 172; Curtius, Pelop. 2. p. 276; Bursian, Geogr. 2. p. 148. 

25 . 4. One hondred and fifty furlongs from Teuthrone Cape 
Taenarum etc. As Pausanias mentions no place on this long stretch 
of coast, h is probable that he sailed from Teuthrone to Taenarum. 
The road along the coast may have been bad and difficult, as it is at 
the present day. There are traces of ancient hamlets, however, at 
many points of the coast. The most considerable remains of antiquity 
arc to be seen a few minutes south of the monastery of Kumos, between 
the villages Nympki and Pagiamka, somewhat less than half-wray be¬ 
tween Teuthrone and Taenarum. Here, on a small rocky plateau, are 
the foundation-walls and ruins of twro small Doric temples of greyish 
marble, close beside each other. The style of the architecture is late 
Greek. A little to the south-west of the temples are some rock-cut 
tombs. The modem name of the ruins is Kionia. The ancient name 
is unknowm. Sec Boblaye, ReekereMes, p. 89; Curtins, Pelop. a. p. 
277 ; Bursian, ‘ Ueber das Vorgebirge Tacnaron,’ in AbkanJItmgm of 
the Basarian Academy (Munich), Philos. Class, 7 (1855), p. 792 sqq .; 
id., Geogr. 2. p. 149. Drawings, plans, and restorations of the temples 
are gisen by Le Bas {Voyage anJUologiqiu, Architecture, u. I-I i). 

The formation of this long line of coast is very uniform. The 
mountains descend into the sea in cliffs about 300 feet high, with ^’ery 
few creeks and inlets at their base. At the top of the cliffs there is a 
terrace or platform of varying breadth, from which again the mass of 
the mountain-range rises in a long uniform slope. The platform is 
es-erywheie rocky and slopes towards the brow of the clifl^ but it is 
terraced writh laborious care so as to retain the scanty soil formed by 
the weathering of the marble rocks. Thin and stony as is the soil, 
every available patch is planted with com, olives, and especially lupines, 
the seed of which forms the chief food of the Maniates. Apart from 
these scattered patches of cnltivatian the country is an absolute desert; 
here and there a little brushwood may be seen, and that is alL The 
small villages, each composed of a few high towers, are generally perched 
among the crags high above the terrace, hedged in by impenetrable 
thickets of cactus. Each tower b surrounded by a few low huts, which 
serve as workshops and as the lodgings of the subordinate members of 
the household. Frequently tower and huts together are enclosed within 
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a fortificalion-w-all »trengthencd with torrets and loopholed. Bitter feuds 
often taye between the towers of the same village. There are no 
springs or brooks; water is obtained only from cisterns, which are kept 
dosed by their owners, and leave to draw from them has to be paid for. 
The ‘roads’ are narrow paths shut in between walls about as high 
as a man • and as the inhabitants have a custom of dumping down 
on these * roads' the piles of stones which they gather from their barren 
fields, the consequence is that the paths are sometimes raised above the 
level of the surrounding fields. To walk for any distance on these loose 
stones, every one of which gives way under the tread and has been 
pohshed by the feet of mules, is one of the most agonising experiences 
which a traveller can endure. On account of the stony nature of the 
country unshod mules are the only animals used as beasts of burden 
or for riding. Besides, there is no proper fodder for horses. Sec 
Philippson, Peloponmes, p. 334. 

25 . 4- the harbour of Achilles and the harbour of Psamathaa. 
The promontory of Taenarum is a mountainous peninsula of roughly 
circular form about 7 miles m circumference, and joined to the end of 
the great Taygetic promontory by an isthmus which is about half 
a mile across. The isthmus is formed by the intrusion into the land 
of two deep bays, one on the east coast, and one on the west. The 
modem name of the eastern bay is Potto Q^agUe (‘quail harbour’), 
the name of the western is Port Marinari. The former is the ancient 
Psamathus, the latter is the ancient harbour of Achilles. This is proved 
by Scylax, who says {Periplut, 46); “ The harbour of Achilles, and back 
to harif with it thc harbour of Psamathus. Between these two the 
sanctuary of Poseidon juts into the sea, namely Taenanis." As Scylax 
is describing the coast of Laconia from west to cast, the harbour of 
Achilles must be thc one on thc western side of thc protnoniory, and 
Psamathus the one on the eastern side. This is confirmed by the fact 
that there was a town at Psamathus (Stephanus Byx. x.v. ; 

Strabo, viiL p. 363, where the MSS. read *A/iaflb«, but even if this 
reading is corre c t , the place referred to must be thc same). Now at 
Port Marimiri on the western side of the isthmus there is no room for 
a town, and there is not the smallest trace of an ancient settlement there. 
On thc other band there are ancient remains at Porto Quagiio. A tower 
beside the sea contains some ancient blocks ; and at a spring near the 
solitary monastery which stands on a rocky height on the north side of 
the harbour there is an ancient marble slab. That Psamathus (or 
Amathus) was on the eastern side of Taenarum is also proved by 
Strabo, who says (/.r.) J “ After Taenarum, sailing in thc direction of 
Cape Onugnathus and Malea, we come to the town of Psa m a thus .** 
The name Psamathus means ‘the sandy* harbour, and the name is still 
applicable to Porto Q»uigiio, which is a beautiful drcular harbour sur¬ 
rounded by high mountains with a narrow entrance, a fine sandy 
bottom, and depth of water for large vessels. Besides these two 
harbours there are two other inlets on the eastern side of Taenarum, 
between Porto Quaglio and the extreme southern cape. The more 
northern <rf these. Port Vatfy {U. ‘the deep bay’), is a narrow winding 
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channel extending like a Norwegian fjord between steep barren hills. The 
southern inlet is Port Kistemes, so called from the number of ancient 
cisterns near it; the harbour is very small and ill-sheltered. Port 
PdM/ was wrongly identified by Leake with the harbour of Achilles; 
while the French surveyors were doubly wrong in identifying Port 
Kistemes with Psamathus, and Porto ^aglio with the harbour of 
• Achilles. The latter appellation has unfortunately been accepted by the 
Greek Government as the official name of Porto Qftaglio, Bot^ye, 
however, one of the French surveyors, suggested the true identification 
of the ancient harbours. The actual cape of Toenarum, the southern 
extremity of the peninsula and of Greece, is a long, rather fiat spit of 
land terminated by a lighthouse. 

On the ceogmphy of Taeiumim and its harboun aee espcdally the work of 
Bunian, * tJeba das V'atgchirgc Tacnaran,’ Ahkssndlungtn of the Bavarian 
Academy (Munich), Philot. CL 7 (1855), pp, 773 - 79 S- •‘i«« •l*o p, 

Gritck. a. p. 148 ly. 5 Bobiaye, Ktcktrtka, p. 89 xy.; Leake, Mtrtp, i. p. 294 
ryy. ; id,, Ptlep. p. 175 ay. ; Fiedler, Reiu, 1. p. 340 ryy. ; Curtius, 2. p. 
^7 xyy. ; BulUttin* dslf fmUituta di Ctrritp, ArtkeoL tS$J, p. 154 ryy. ; K. 
Weil, in .Vittkeil. d, arch, Imt. in . 4 lhtn (1876), p. 158 iyy. t Plulippsan, PtlJfm- 
net, p. 335 xy. 

25 . 4 - A temple like a care. On the north side of the bay of 
Kistemes, dose to the flat beach, and about forty paces east of the 
church of the Asumatos, are the remains of the sanctuary of Poseidon. 
The foundations are 19.60 metres long by 16 metres broad. The walls 
are partly formed of the rock, which has been cut and smoothed ; above 
these rock-walls ate courses of regularly hewn stones. The entrance is 
in the north wall, and is }.6o metres wide; from the west side of the 
entrance a wall runs through the whole length of the building from north 
to south. A parallel wall seems to have extended through the building 
starting from the east side of the entrance. Within this building there 
were found, in 1856, seventy bronxe statuettes, representing bulls and 
horses. These were evidently votive ofierings, and make it certain that 
the building was the temple of Poseidon. But the plan of the edifice is 
peculiar. Bursian conjectured that the building as a whole was the 
sanctuary which served os an asylum to crimiiuls (Thucydides, L 128) ; 
and that the long narrow space enclosed by the parallel walls was an 
‘ oracle of the dead.* There was such an oracle at Taenarum (Plutarch, 
£k sent nttminis vindicta, 17), The ruins are at the entrance to a gully 
which is partly overgr ow n with bushes and grass—perhaps a relic of the 
sacred grove in which, as we know from Strabo (viiL p, 363), the sanctu¬ 
ary stood. Close to the west side of the building is a shallow grotto in 
the rock. It may have been through this grotto that Herctiles was 
supposed to have brought up Cerberus. Pausonias does not indeed 
clwly distinguish between the cave and the temple ; but Strabo (/.r.) 
says plainly that the cave was near the sanctuary. The neighbouring 
church of the Asotnatos is composed wholly of ancient blocks; Leake 
thought that some of the walls of the church were ancient, but this is 
positively denied by Bursian, who says that all the jointing of the stones 
is modern. About the bay are numerous cisterns and foundations of 
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hoiues cut in the rode, showing that a smaU town must have existed 
here m antiquity. It was probably the ancient Taenarum. The con¬ 
venient situation of the place as a jwrt from which to sail to Crete, 
Africa, Sicily, and Italy, perhaps explains why in Macedonian times large 
numbers of mercenaries on the look-out for employment took up their 
quarters at Taenarum (Diodorus, xvii. 1 o8, xviU. 9). See Butsian, * Ueber 
das Vorgebirge Taenaron,’ and the other authorities died at the end of 
the preceding note. For inscriptions found at the sanctuary recorfing 
the dedication of slaves by their masters to the service of I’oseidoo, 
see RoehU A G. A. Nos. 83, 84, 86, 88 ; Cauer, DeUdus Inscr. Gr* 
Nos. tq, 31, 33, 33 ; Robens, Grtei Epigrtxpky, Na 365 a b c d. 

25 . 5. hero Hercules dragged up the hound of helL See the 
preceding note. The inhabitants of this neighbouihood point to a 
grotto on the western side of Taenarum, dose to the sea, which they 
regard as the entrance to hell [^BulUttino deW liutiluto, 1857* p- *55 
note (3) ; B. Schmidt, Das VolksUbcn der Nfugritektss, p. 348), 

25 . 7- Arion on a dolphin. See Herodotus, L 34. The bronie 
group mentioned by Pausanias was small, and was said to ha\x been 
dedicated by Arion himself (Aclian, Nat. An. xii. 45 5 Dio Chrysostom, 
Oral. xxxviL voL 3. p. 397, ed. Dmdorf). A small bronie group represent- 
ing Arion on the dolphin has actually been found among the \otive 
offerings at Taenarum (Bursian, Geogr. 3. p. 151 note i). In a modem 
Greek tale a dolphin sa^-es a shiprnecked king and his daughter by 
carrying th'-m on his back to land (B. Schmidt, Grieckiseke Afdrrken, 
Sagen nnd Volkslieder, p. 91). 

25 . 7. the dolphin at Poroselene. Aelian telb us {Nat. An. ll 6) 
that this dolphin was bred up by an old man and woman with their 
young son, and that they made money by exhibiting iL The whole 
thing may has-e been an imposture. For a simile story told by Apion 
about a dolphin at Dicaearchia see Aulus Gellius, vi. (viL) 8. 4 sqq. 
Deceptions of this sort are sometimes practised among savages to enforce 
superstitious beliefs. At Fort Simpson, Queen Charlotte Islands, the 
Indians “have evxn got up such things as an artificial whale, in some 
way formed on a canoe, litis appeared suddenly on the bay, seemingly 
swimming along, srith a little child on its back" {Geological Survey of 
Catmda, Report of tke Queen Ckarlotte Islands, 1878, by G. M. Dawson, 
p. 135 B). For South Sea stories of sharks, like the Greek stories of 
dolphins, see Ellis, Polynesian Researckts, i. p. 339 (ed. 1831); Gill, 
ifytks and Sorgs of tke Soutk Pacific, p. 91. 

25 . 8. a spring at Taenarum. Above the isthmus, on the way 
from Porto Quaglio to the village of Lagia, there is a copious spring, 
the water of which is collected, a few paces lower down the hill, in a 
small natural basin. The place is called Akris by the natives. Both 
harbours (Queglio and Marinari) are visible from this point; so we may 
suppose that it was in this basin that the harbours and ships were said 
to have been formerly reflected, as Pausanias relates. At the monastery 
on the north side of Porto Quaglio there is a fine spring which has 
been sometimes identified with the one Pausanias speaks of; but 
from it the harbour of Marinari is not visible. Sec Bursian, ‘ Ueber 
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das Vorgebirgc Taenaron,' p. 774 tq. ~, Bohla>-c, ReckercJus, p. 89; 
Leake, Morta, i. p. 305 ; Cartius, Ptlop. 3. p. 278. The Samf»n« tell 
of a wonderful pool on which a sorceress imprinted the imagoes of many 
scenes (Turner, Samoa, p. tot). 

25 . 9. Oaesepo^ Inscriptions show that Caenepolis occupied the 
site of the modem village of Kyparissa sitnated on the coast two hours 
to the notth-west oiMarinari. The official title of the place was ‘the 
dty of the Tae n a ri a ns .* Caenepolis (‘new town’) was probably the 
popular name. All the antiquities found here belong to the Imperial 
age. The church of the Koimltis tis Panagiai, situated on a height near 
the sea, contains numerous architectural fragments of the Ionic style; 
and n^ the church have been found four large columns of reddish-grey 
Egyptian granite. Bursian thought these the remains of the hall of 
Dcmctcr, the site of w’hich he would place among the present vineyards 
to the north of the church, where two of the columns in question are 
lying. Mr. Weil, on the other hand, thinks that these are the remains 
of Ae temple of Aphrodite, and he agrees with Leake in placing the 
shrine of Dcmctcr on a hill near the church of the Saviour (Soter). 
Bursian placed the temple of Aphrodite cm a bay further to the north, 
at the ruined church of H. Paraskei-e, where there are ancient remains. 


. BoWaye, XtcAtnMes. p. 90 jy. ; Leake, Morta, 1. p. 390 ; Bunian, 

Ueber das Vo^Urge Taenaron,' p. 785 /yy. j U, Gmpr. 2. p. 151 u.; Cartius. 

^ P- *8® V’ 5^ Weil, d Mi/titiH 4, artk. Inti, m AtJUm, 1 (1876X p. 
160 ry. I Philipiwoa, Pt!ofmt$m, p 337. ^ 


25 . 9. Thyrides, a promontory. Now called ATavo Grosso, a pen- 
insula about six miles in circumference; its coast is an unbroken line of 
immense cliffs rising sheer from the sea. The sea-caves with which the 
cliffs are riddled and in which the surf breaks with a booming sound, 
gas-e to the promontory the ancient name of Thyrides, ix. ‘ windows.' 


Sec BohUve, Kuktrekss, p 91 j Leake, ATrrro, I. pp 388, 30a ry. ; Cartius. 
Ptlef, 3 . p 381 ry.; Bursian, Gtegr. 3 . p 153 j Philippson, Pt^ptnmts, p 337 ry. 

25 . 9. Hippola. The summit of the peninsula Kavo Grosso (see 
preceding note) descends in a series of terraces from west to east. On 
these terraces there are some villages standing among olive-groves, stony 
cornfields, and thickets of cactus. One of them, by name Kifatla, may 
have inherited both the site and the name of Hippola. See 1 
Ptlop. p. 175 ; Curtius, Ptlop. 2. p. 382 ; Bursian, Gtogr. 2. p 152 
note 3 ; Philippson, Ptloponnts, p 228. 

25 . 9. the town of Messa and a harbonr. The harbour is the 
modem Port Aftsapo, an excellent haven, sheltered on the west by the 
narrow peninsula of Tigani. Homer {Iliad, il 582) calls Messa the 
town • of many pigeons.* The description still holds good, for the cli& 
of the neighbouring Cape Grosso abound with wild pgeons. See TmIc, 
Morta, 1. p 286; Boblaye, Rtektrekts, p. 91 sq .; Curtius, Ptlop. 2. 
p. 382 ; Bursian, Gtogr. 2. p 152. 

25 . to. Oetylum. Ptolemy fiii. 14. 43) calls this place Bityla; 
Strabo (viiL p 360) says it was sometimes called Baetylus. It is now 
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Vitylo, a town situated on the brow of a sleep hill which rises at ihe 
north-eastern end of the deep narrow creek of Limeni or Vitylo^ which 
winds inland from the sea and is the harbour of the town. The bay is 
about five hours north of Port A mountain torrent Hows into 

it through a deep and gloomy glen barely wide enough to let the n-ater 
pass. On the opposite side of the glen, to the south, is another village. 
From the plateau on which the town of Vitylo stan^ the ground falls 
away abruptly 700 feet to the valley at the head of the bay, the descent 
being broken here and there by terraces resting on very steep Kalis. 
Many of the bouses stand on the brink of the precipice. Behind, at a 
distance of about a mile, a screen of lofty mountains shelters the town on 
the north-east. The warmth of the climate is proved by the presence of 
the prickly pear which flourishes here. Mr. Morritt of Rokeby (the 
fiiend of Sir Walter Scott) visited Vitylo in 1795. I" church he 
saw a fine Ionic column of white marble and several Ionic capitals, and 
outside the church the foundations of a temple. This was probably the 
temple of Scrapb seen by Pausanias. 

See Morritt, ia Wslpok’s Mtmoin rtloHng tc Torkn, i.* p 54 ry.; tViblaye. 
Rttkirxhti, p 92; Leske, Mono, 1. pp. 313. 330; Cfimiut, Ptifp. x p 283; 
BunUn, Gttgr. x p l$2 ay. ; Tom, \xi Jmnutl ^ J/tlUmit SttuEa, 3 (1S82), 
P 3 S 6 - 

26. I. T h a l a ma e. The site of this place has not been identified. 
To determine it we have only its distances from Oetylus and Pephnus to 
go upon. Leake placed it at Platsa ; Boblaye, Curtius, and Bursian 
place it further north, in the valley of the Afilia. The ancient name of 
the Afilia seems to have been Pamisus ; but this Pamisus must not be 
confounded with the larger river of the same name which flowa through 
the great plain of Messenia (Strabo, viiL p. 316). See Boblaye, 
Rfchertlut, p 9 ^ if.; Curtius, Pelop. 2. p 384; Bursian, 2. 

p. 153; Le^e, Pelop.-^ 178 sf. Mr. Morritt, journejing from Platxa 
to Vitylo, thus describe the scenery: « The whole of this tract is as 
barren as possible. The mountain of Taygetus is a continuance of 
naked crags; the cultivation disappeared as we proceeded, and the 
coast which lay before us towards Cape Grosso seemed more bare and 
savage than any we had passed. The villages seemed poorer, and the 
people less attentive to comforts and cleanliness from the extreme 
poverty of the country. Still in the scanty spots where vegetation could 
be produced at all, their industry was conspicuous. Not a tree or 
shrub is seen. We found many specimens of variegated marble in the 
mountains, and passed by some ancient quarries " (Walpole’s Afemoirs 
rtlating to Turkty, i.* p 54). 

26. I. a sanctuary of Ino and an oracle. Plutarch says {Agis, 9) 
that the sanctuary and oracle were those of Pasiphae, who, according to 
some, was a daughter of Atlas and was the mother of Ammon by Zeus ; 
according to others, she was Cassandra, daughter of Priam, who bad 
died here; Phylarchus identified her with Daphne. The Spartan 
magistrates used to sleep in the sanctuary for the purpose of receiving 
revelations in dreams (Plutarch, CUommts, 7; Cicero, Dt dhnnativtu. 
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^ 43 - 96). Pausaniaa seems aware that the oracle was sometimes 
attributed to Pasiphae; but he implicitly rejects this view, remarking 
ihw Pasiphae is not a distinct divinity peculiar to Thalanue, but only an 
epithet of the moon. It has been suggested that the oracle originally 
belonged to Pasiphae and was afterwards transferred to Ino (E. Rohde, 
P- *76 note 5); or that Pasiphae and Ino were both forms of 
Aphrodite (Sw Wide, LaiomiscA* Kulte, p. 247 sqq.) 

26 . 2. an islet also r a il ed Peptons. This is a small island, or 
rather rocl^ off the mouth of the river Afilia, There are said to be two 
tombs on it, which the Greeks call the tombs of the Dioscuri. See Cell, 
Jtinentry of the Aforea, p. 238 ; .Morritt, in Walpole's Afemcirs rtlatimg 
to Turkey^ I.* p. 51 ; Boblaye, Rtekerchay p. 92 ; Leake, Aforea, i. 
PP- 3 *Oi 33 ® i Curtius, Pelop. 2. p. 284 ; Bursian, Geogr. 2. p. 153 tq, 

26 , 2. tlw people of Thalamae say that the Dioaenri were bom 
on it, Cp. iii, i. 4. Other writers mention that Thalamae was sacred 
to the Dioscuri (Phodus, Lexicon, scv. QaAAfuix ; Eustathius, on Homer, 
//. XU. 310, p. 906 line 49 jy.) In the Homeric b}-mns (xviL 3, xxxiii. 
4 ^ 9 *^ Dioscuri are said to have been bom under Mount Taygetus. 

26 . Lenctia. Now Le/lro, a village an hour to the north of the 
river AfUi«‘, there are said to be many ancient remains here (Bobla)^, 
RtcMerckes, p. 93 ; Leake, Aforta, i. pp. 320, 330 sq.; Curtins, Pelop, 
2. p. 284 tq.\ Bursian, Ceogr. 2. p. 154). Morritt found “few and 
inconsiderable traces of antiquity" at Lenctra (Walpole’s Memoirs 
relating to Turkey, i .* p. 51). The place is called Lcuctrum by Strabo 
(viii. pp. 360, 361X Plutarch (Petopidas, 20), and Ptolemy (iii. 14. 32). 

26 . 4. believing him to be the son of Arsinoe. See iL 26. 7; 
iv. 2. 2. 

26 . $. a temple of Cassandra. Cp. iii. 19. 6 note. 

26 . 6. The Messenians say - that Lenctra belonged to 

M^enla. The dispute was submitted to Philip of Macedonia as 
arbitrator (Strabo, viii. p, 361, cp. Polybius, ix. 33). 

26 . 7. Cardamyle. Strabo (viiL p. 360) says that Cardamyle was 
situated on a strong rock; and from Stephanus Byx. (r.v. Kop^vXij) 
we learn that the place was sometimes called Scardamyle or, in Doric, 
Scardamyla. The place is still called Kardamyli or Scaniamyla. The 
village stands on a rocky height about 20 mmutes from the coast- On 
a plateau to the north-east of the village, about 5000 feet above the sea, 
there arc extensive ruins. See BobUye, Reckerckes, p. 93; Leake, 
Aforea, i.pp. 3 **> 33 * » Curtius, Pelop. 2. p. 285 ; Bursian, Geogr. 2. p. 

154. Cp. Morritt, in Walpole’s Memoirs relating to Turkey, i.* p. 49 sqq. 

26 . 7 - mentioned by Homer. See Iliad, lx. 149 sqq. 

26 . 8, The dty which in Homer is named Enope. See Iliad, ix 
* 5 ®* According to Strabo (ix p. 360) the Homeric Enope was identified 
by some with Pellana (see iii. 21. 2^ by others with a place near Carda¬ 
myle, and by others with Gerenix 

This seems to have been at or near the modem 
Eitries, a village situated on the coast, a mile and a half cast of Cape 
Kourtitsa, which forms the northern extremity of the rocky promontory 
known as Cape Kephali. The French surveyors, however, followed by 
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ProC CtiTtita, pbce Geren'ui at Zamata, three mile* inland from Kitries 
(see note on Alagonu, §11). Sec Leake, .l/orna, 1. p. 321 sgq .; id., 
P*lop. p. 180; Burslan, G«>gr. 2, p. 1541^.; Bohlayc, ReQhtrekes, p. 
93 •^•5 Curttus, Pttop. 2. p. 385. Wth regard to the distances on 
this coast, Leake says; “ By land the distance from A’itruj to Fi/ylo is 
reckoned ten hours,—three hours and a half to SkiUdMamuiu, from 
t^cc to Lrftro one hour and a half; and five more to Vitylo. The 
distance by the road is not more than thirty miles, but so rugged in 
some pans that it cannot easily be done in less than twelve hours, 
except by a Maniote on foot" {Mona, i. p. 331 sq.) Some of the 
distances mentioned by Pausanias in describing this coast are too great; 
and ^bla)e suggested {ReckercMs, p. 93) that Pausanias, judging of 
the distances by the time he took to traverse them, may have over¬ 
estimated them in places where the ground was difficult and where, 
consequently, travelling was slow. This view is confirmed by the 
observation that in describing the eastern coast of the Malean ppninMila 
which presents similar difficulties to the traveller by land, Pausanias 
again over-estimates the distances ; but that while his absolute distances 
in furlongs are wrong, the relative distances between the are 

right. This is just what we should expect if he estimated the distances 
by time. See Boblaye, Rtchtrtkts, p. too, and cp. Mona, i. 

p. 313 rg. A sketch of the picturesque bay of Kitrits b given by Cell, 
Jounuy in tkt Mona, fiicing p. 260. In the neighbourhood of Kitries 
“the country is barren and stony beyond conception, and yet the 
earth, which b washed by the rains and torrents from the higher parts, 
b supported on a thousand platforms and terraces, by the indefatigable 
industrv- of the inhabitants, and these were covered with com, malre, 
olives, and mulberry • trees, which seemed to grow out of the rock 
itself" (Morritt, in Walpole’s Memoirs nlating to Tterkey, i.* p. 45). 

26 . 9. Machaon, son of Aescnlapios etc Strabo says (ix p. 
360) that at Gcrcnia there was a sanctuary of the Triccaean Aesculapius, 
which had been founded from the sanctuary of Aesculapius at Tricca 
in Thessaly. The Thessalian sanctuary seems to have been near the 
spring now called Guma at Trikkala (Tricca). See J. Ziehen, in 
MittlmL d, deutsek. arrk. last, ia Atken, ty (1893), pp. 195-197. An 
inscription recently found in the great Epidau^ sanctuary of Machaon 
seems to show that Machaon was worshipped there (’Ei^ijptpb 
oAoyunj, 1894, p. 33, Inscr. Na 16). 

26 . 9. the Little Iliad. See x 3fi. 3 note 

26 . 10. the sanctuary of Aescolapitu at Pergamtu. The site 
of thb sanctuary has been determined with some probability, ft b 
about half a mile to the west of Pergamus, with which the sanctuary 
wM connected by a colonnaded and covered street. There are some 
ruins on the spwt and a luke-warm spring, probably the sacred spring 
of Aesculapius, which forms the subject of one of Aristides's orations 
(Or. xviiL voL i. pp. 408-414, ed. Dindorf). See Du Ergtbmsse tier 
Ausgrakuagea m Pergamoa (hcs]in, 1880), pp. 12, 118; Baumebteris 
Deakmaler, p. 1326 sq. On the worship of Aesculapius at Pergamus 
as illustrated by the coins of the city, sec Mr. W. Wroth, • Asklepios 
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and the coins of Pergainon,’ Numtixmatic CAronicU, ltd series. 3 (1883) 
pp. 1-51. 

28 . 10. Telephna. As to the worship of Telephus at Pcrgaimis 
see V. 13. 3. On representations of the story of Telephus in ancient 
^ see O. Jahn, ArxkaologixMe Ay/sdise, pp. i6o-i8a Cp. note on 
I. 4. 6, voL 3. p. 75 sg. 

26 . 10. PodallniiB etc Stephanas B>'zantius {s.v. ^vfwa) relates 
how P^irius (one of the sons of Aesculapius) was wrecked on the coast 
of Cana and saved by a goat-herd, who took him to the king of Caria. 
The lan^s daughter had fallen from the roof: Podalirius healed her 
by bleeding her in both arms; and the king m gratitude ga\e him the 
prmws to wife. So Podalirius founded two diies, one of which be 
owed S)Tna (*&■) after his wife. According to another story Podalirius 
^t to Delphi and inquired of the oracle where he should dwell 
oiucle told him to take up his abode in that city in which, if the 
sky fell he would suffer no harm. So he settled in a place in the 
Canan Chersonese which was surrounded by mountains that might be 
expected to prop up the sky in case it were to fall See ApoUodorus, ed. 
^ Wagner, p. 331 jy.; Epitoma Vatuana ex Apollodori bibliotheca, ed. 
R. Wa^^ p. 74 ; Txetzes, SthcL on Lycophron, 1047. Another story, 
followed by Lycophron, was that Podalirius went to Apulia in Italy, 
where he died and was buried ; and that his spirit gavx oracles m dreams 
to such as slept on sheepskins laid on his tomb (Lycophron, Coisamira, 
1047 .tyy., with the scholia of Tzetzes; Strabo, vL p. 384). Cp. 
c \yiamowitz • Mollendorfi; fsylles von Epidauroi, p. 50; Rhode, 
P^he, p, 173. 

^^ 26 . 11 . a cavern. “At the head of a little valley behind the 
beach of hitries, immediately under a rocky gorge in the mountain, I 
6nd a very large cavern answering to that described by Pausanias at 
lierenia, except that the entrance is not narrow, as he says; it may, 
pertu^ have been widened in order to be made more convenient as 
a lioySpa, or sbeepfbid, for which it now serves ” (Leake, Aforea, i. p. 
333 ry.) The mounuin in which the cavern exists is doubtless the 
ancient Mt. Calathium (Bursian, Geogr, 3. p. 155), 

26 . I I. A l ag onia . As this place lay 30 furlongs inland from 
Gerenia, it was probable at or near Zamala, a village situated in a 
fertile Ultle plun about three mUes inland from Kitriu. There is here 
a Frankish castle on a height See Leake, Aforea, i. p. 333 sq. ; id. 

Ptlop. p. 180; Bursian, Geogr. 3. p. 155; Philippson, Peloponnei 
p. 331 . ^ ' 








BOOK FOURTH 


MESSENIA 

Thk eaily history of Messenia is sketched by Diodorus (xv. 66); but 
the account of it given by Paiisanias in this book is by &r the fullest 
that we possess. On the ancient authorities for the early history of 
Messenia see PhiL Kohlmann, Quaestitnus Messemacae (Bohn, iS66); 
B. Niese, 'Die iiltere Geschichte Messeniens,* in Hemus, 36 (1891X 
pp. I>33 ; H. L. Ebeling, A Study of tX* Sourttt of tkt Afesseuiata of 
PatuaiUas (Baltimore, 1893) (as to this last work see note on iv. 6. 
Prot Niese's view is that the connected history of Messenia was 
manufactured out of very scanty materials after the restoration of the 
Messenians in 370 B.C. The old Messenian traditions, he holds, and 
the old Messenian religion had been forgotten during the long domina¬ 
tion of Sparta; hence after the restoration it became necessary to 
furnish the country with a history and a religion. The history was 
concoaed and the religion u-as instituted, in Prof. Niese’s view, on the 
model of the Spartan traditions and the Spartan history; for he thinks 
that of the population settled by the Thebans in Messenia in 370 B.C. 
a large proportion were Spartan subjects (irr/ofoucoi), who hod joined 
the Thebans on their invasion of Laconia. (In proof of this latter 
position be refers to Xenophon, HelUnioXy vi. 5. 35 and 33. Some of 
the Helots also appear to have been settled in Messenia by the Thebans. 
See Isocrates, ArcUdamus, 38.) Prof Niese admits the value of the 
poems of Tyrtaeus, so far as they go, as evidence of the early Messenian 
wars. 

1. I. The botmdary between Messenia - the glen called 

Ohoerins ('Sow-dale*). The glen which in the time of Pausanias 
formed the boundary between Messenia and Laconia in this quarter is 
the ravine of the Semdava river. See note on 30. 1. But the words 
of Pausanias imply that the territory to the south of the Sandava or, 
as he puts it, in the direction of Gerenia, had formerly belonged to 
Messenia, from which it had been severed and handed over to Laconia 
by the emperor (Augustus). Now Pausanias has already told ns that 
Cardamyie had been transferred by Augustus Bom Messenia to the 
Spartans (iii. 36. 7); farther that, though Gerenia belonged to the 
Free Laconians, the population was Messenian (uL 36. 8); and that 
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the Messenuns claimed to have formerly owned Pephnus and Leoctra 
(iiL j 6. 3 and 6), of « 4 iich places the liter certainly, and the ibnner 
probably, belonged in Pausanias's time to the Free Laconians (iii. 21. 7). 
We may, perhaps, conclude that by “ that portion of its territory which 
was severed fom it [Messenla] by the emperor and assigned to 
Laconia,” Paosanias here means the whole stretch of coastland from 
the Chocritts glen (the SantLnfa river) to the island of Pephnus at the 
mouth of what is now the Sfilia ri\-er. We know that in the civil war 
between Augustus and Mark Antony the Messenians sided with the 
latter, and that the victorious Augustus punished them by depriving 
them of various parts of their territory which he transferred to Lyonia, 
because Laconia had been on his side in the war (Pans. iv. 3r. I jy.) 
We have also to remember that in the time of Augustus Laconia was 
divided into two separate states, namely Sparta with its dependendes, 
and the confederacy of the Free Laconians. Both these states were 
rewarded by Augustus with pieces of Messenian territory. To Sparta 
he gave C a rd a m yle, Pharae and Thuria (iiL 26. 7 ; iv. 30. a ; iv. 31. 

I jg.)-, to the Free Laconians he seems to have assigned Leuctra 
(with Pephnus) and Gerenia. The coastland in question, iiom the 
Sandava ri\-er to the Atilia river, appears to have bera origiiuUly 
detached from Laconia and bestowed on Messenla by Philip of Macedon 
aAer the battle of Chaeronea (338 n.C) We know, at least, that Philip 
transferred the Denthelian district from Laconia to Messenia (Tacitus, 
Annals, iv. 43); and that a dispute as to the possession of Leuctra 
was referred to him as arbitrator (Strabo, viiL p. 360; cp. Polybius, 
**• 33 )- We may fairly suppose that Philip gave the decision against 
his foes the Lacedaemonians. Thus Leuctra, and probably with it the 
adjoining districts of Cardamyle and Gerenia, were detached from 
Laconia, and continued to be Messenian territory from the time of 
Philip to the time of Augustus, who restored the territory to Laconia, 
assigning Cardamyle to Sparta, and Leuctra and Gerenia to the Free 
Laconians. 

1 . 3. while enumerating Pylns, Arene etc. See Homer, Iliasl, ii. 
591 sgg. 

1 . 3. the following paauge in the Odyauy. See Odyss. xxL 18. 

L 3. in apeaking of the bow of Iphitns etc. See Odyss. xxi. 

II sg. 

1 . 4 - thie he himself explains etc See Otfyss. iiL 488 sg. 

1 . 5. Cancon-brought the orgies of the Great Goddesses 

from Elensis. A long and very interesting inscription, detailing the 
rules which regulated the celebration of these Messenian orgies or 
mysterie^ w^ discovered in 1858 near the village of KonstanHnoi, 
in the district of Andania, in northern Messenia. It was published 
with a commentary by H. Sauppe {Dit Mysteneninxckn/l von Andania, 
Gottingen, i860). See also Dittenberger’s Syllogt Inscript. Grate. 
Na 388 ; Cauer, Delectus /user. Crate.* No. 47. 

As to Caucon, the legendary founder of the Andanian mysteries, the 
story that he was of Attic birth and came from £leusis seems to have 
been the invention of Me th a p us, as to whom see note on § 7. Cancan 
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appears, on the contrary, to have been a native Peloponnesian hero. 
According to ApoUodonis (iiL 8. l) and Ticties {SckoL on L/cofiAron, 
481) his father was Lycaon, the son of I’elasgui. According to Aelian 
(Par, //iit. L 24) Caucon was a son of Poseidon and Astydamia. The 
Messenians lacrificed to Caacon (iv. 27. 6) ; but the chief seat of his 
worship seems to have been Leprous in Elis. See v. $. 5 note. Cp. 
J. Thpffcr, Attisdu Genealegit, p. 21S tqq. 

1 . 7. Methapos also made some changes in the mode of cele¬ 
brating the mysteriea With the restoration of Messenian freedom 
after the battle of Leuctra the ancient mysteries, which during the 
Spartan domination seem to have fallen into abeyance, were revived. 
Sec iv. 26. 6 sqq. It is a probable conjecture that the changes in the 
ritual, referred to by Pausanias, were introduced by Methapos at this 
time. As “ a deviser of m)’5terie5 and all sorts of orgies ” he may well 
have been fetched from Attica to assist in renewing the half-forgotten 
ceremonies. All that Pausanias knew about Methapus he seems to 
have got from the inscription which he quotes. This inscription was 
carved on a statue of Methapus which stood in a chapel of the Lycomids. 
The Lycomids were a noble fiunily of Attica, and they had a chapel for 
the celebration of mystic rites at Phlya in Attica, which seems to have 
been the fiunily seat (see note on i. 31. 4 * Phlya’). The “chapel of 
the Lycomids * to which Pausanias here refers was no doubt the one at 
Phl>a in Attica; Lobeck {Ajfliiopkamus, 2. p. 982 tq.) is wrong in 
supposing that it was at Andonia in Messenia. Since the statue of 
Methapus stood in the chapel of the Lycomids, we may conclude that 
Methapus was a Lycomid himself! Hence he may have invented the 
story which traced the lineage of Caucon, the founder of the Messenion 
rites, to Phlyus, the eponymous hero of Phlya. Perhaps the etymological 
connexion twtwecn the name of the Lycomids and the name of Lycaon, 
the legendary ancestor of Caucon, may have seemed to Methapus a 
ground of relationship between the Messenian hero and the Attic family. 
With regard to the changes introduced by Methapus into the ancient 
ritual, Sauppe thought that we can get some light from the great 
inscription mentioned above. The date of that inscription seems to be 
93 ttc, so that it is posterior to the iimovations made by Methapus, if 
we are right in supposing Methapus to have lived about the time of the 
battle of Leuctra. Now firom the inscription it appears that the gods 
in whose honour the mysteries were celebrated were Demeter, Hermes, 
the Great Gods, Camean Apollo, and Hagna (Proserpine). Pausanias 
seems to have known all these deities as the deities of the mysteries 
except the Great Gods (see the verses of Methapus which he quotes, 
also iv. 33. 4 iq.) It is true that he mentions the Great Goddesses 
repeatedly in connexion with the mysteries (sec iv. 3. to; iv. 14. i ; iv. 
33 - S)i but he never mentions the Great Gods. Who were these Great 
Gods ? Sauppe thought they were the Cabiri of Samothrace, who were 
regularly styled the Great Gods (Dionysius Halicarn. Antiq. Rom. L 69 ; 
Diodorus, iv. 49, etc) He further conjectured that the introduction of 
the worship of the Cabiri into the MessenLm mysteries may have been 
due to Methapus, since Pausanias tells us that Methapus instituted the 
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rites of the Csbiri at Thebes. Mr. TopAer, on the other hand, thinlc€ 
that the Great Cods mentioned in the inscription were more probably 
the Dioscuri, who were native deities of Messenia, not strangers and 
foreigners like the Cabiii See Pans. iiL a6. 3 ; iv, 31. 9; and for the 
title of Great Gods applied to the Diosctni see L 31. 1. On the 
subjects of this note see Sauppe, Dit MysUritniHSckrift vtm Andama, 
PP- 3 Wt 41 W*» 52 V- • J- Tfipffer, Attuche Gt/ualogie, pp. 308-225. 

1 . 8. Oattcon, iUuatrlotis acion of Fhlyiu. The Greek is here 

corrupt. Cp. Critical Note, voL L p. 579. 1 have transLsted according 

to the prob^le sense. 

2 . 3. OechalisL In Homer Occhalia is the town of Eurytns, the 
bowman who challenged Apollo himself to a shooting match, and was 
slain by the god. Ulysses received the bow of Eorytus from Iphitus, 
and with it he shot the suitors dead. See Jliad, ii. 5^ 730; Odyuty, 
viii. 224 tqq., xxL 11 sgg. From the last passage {Od. xxi. 11 sgg.) we 
should infer that Oecl^ia was in Messenia; but various towns, as we 
learn from Pausanias, claimed to be the Homeric Occhalia. See Muller, 
Doritr* 1. p. 460, note i ; Prcller, Griedk. MytMohgit* 2. p. 224 xg. ; 
Roscher's LexiJkoix, s.v. ‘ Eurytos.' As to the bones of Eurytus, to which 
Pausanias refers as a proof t^t Oechalia was in Messenia, see iv. 33. 5. 
Sacrifices were said to hate been annually offered to Eurytns before the 
celebration of the Andanian mysteries. See hr. 3. to; cp. 27. 6. 

2 . 3. Oreopbyltu in his poem Heraclea. Creophylus of Samos is 
said to have been a friend of Homer's, and to have composed the epic 
called Tkt caphtrt ef Oechtxlia, which described bow Hercules captured 
Oechalia, because he had been refused the hand of lole, daughter of 
Eurytus, king of Oechalia. The //eracJea here mentioned by Pausanias 
was probably identical with the epic commonly called Tkt capturt of 
Otckalia. See Strabo, be. p. 438, xiv. p. 638; Diodorus, iv. 37. 5 ; 
Epitontm Gnucontm fragmtnta, ed. Kinkel, p 60 sgg. ; F. G. Wclcker, 
Dtrtpisckt Cydttx, t. p 319 sgg. 

2 , 4. Her atory hu already been twice touched on by me. See 
n. 31 . 7; iiL I. 4. 

2 . 7. ProtoaUauB-had to wife Polydora. Homer (/ 7 . iL 700) 

mentions the wife of Protesilaus, but without naming her. She is more 
generally called Laodamia, a name made fruniliar to classical readers by 
Ond {Heroides, xiiL) and to English readers by Wordsworth’s poem 
Laodamuia. 

3 . 2. the verses of Homer etc. See Iliad, xL 597 sgg. 

3 . 2. the tomb of Machaon at Oerenia etc. See iiL 26. 9; iv. 
30 - 3 - 

3 . 3. This I have already mentioned. See iL 18. 7 sg. 

3 . 5. Temenus took a pitcher with water etc. Cp Apollodorus, 
iL 8. 4. 

3. 6. Merope. See Hyginus, Fab. 1 84 ; and on representations of 
her legend in ancient art, etc., see O. John, ‘ .Merope,’ m Ankdologisdu 
Zrihmg, 6 (1854), pp. 225.338. 

3 . 7. the men of property revolted and murdered him. According 
to Nicolaus Damascenus, King Cresphontes divided Messenia into five 
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parts, anrf gave the conqucted Messenlans equal shares with the 
conquering Dorians. This excited the disgust of the Dorians; and 
Cresphontes, perceiving the unpopularity of his measures, attempted to 
undo them. This did not appease the Dorians, who murmured at him 
for having come to terms with the conquered Messenians without 
consulting his Dorian subjects; and the Messenians were alarmed at 
the prospect of being deprived of their lands. Hence a conspiracy was 
formed and Cresphontes was assassinated. See Nicolaus Damascenus, 
frag. 39 {F'rag. Hutor. Grate, ed. Mailer, 3. p. 376 sg.) Nicolaus 
Damascenus's authority for this account appears to hate been Epborus; 
for Strabo (viii. p. 361) states on the authority of Epborus that Cresphontes 
established five cities in Messenia, and (hrided the territory tatween 
them ; Stenyderus was his capital and residence, and he sent four petty 
kings to rule in the other four cities; he also gave the M esseni a ns 
equal rights with the Dorians; but seeing that the Dorians were dis¬ 
contented, he changed his mind, made Stenyderus the only dty, and 
collected all the Dorians into it. Though Stiabo does not mention it, 
the story of the assassination of Cresphontes was doubtless told by 
Ephorus, for the authorities used by Nicolaus Damascenus and Strabo 
seem certainly to base been the same. Isocrates (ArcUdumus, 22) 
says: “ The Messenians were so impious that they plotted against and 
slew Cresphontes " etc The assassination of Cresphontes is mentioned 
also by Apollodorus (ii. 8. 5) and Hyginus (Fai. 137). Euripides wrote 
a drama called Crtspkonbs, which Prof Niese believes to have been 
the source firom which later writers took their ideas of this part of 
Messenian history. See B. Niese, in f/ermes, 26 (1891), p. 9 sqg. 

3 . 8. Aepytna etc Cp. Nicolaus Damascenus, &ag. 39 (Frag, 
Hilt Grate., ed. Muller, 3. p. 377 ); Apollodorus, ii. 8. 5. According 
to Hyginus (Fab, 184) the surviving son of Cresphontes and Merope 
bore his father’s name Cresjdiontes, and he was brought up in Aetolia, 
not Arcadia. Isocrates says (Arckidamtes, 23) that the sons of Cres¬ 
phontes escaped and were afterwards restored to Messenia by the 
Spartans. 

3 . 9. lacrillced to Machaon-at Qarenia. See iil 26. 9. 

3 . I a the aanctnary of Oorgastu and Nlcomachiu at Fharae. 
See hr. 30. 3. 

3 . 10. sacrlilce eyery year to the river Famisua. On sacrifices 
to rivers see P. Stengel, * Die Opfcr fur Flussgfitter,' in Flecktisafs 
Jakrhuiker, 31 (1891), pp. 449 - 453 - 

4 . I. Enmeltu. Sm note on it. 1. i. 

4 . 2. The Lacedaemonians say etc Ephorus, reported by Stiabo 
(vi p. 279), said that the first Messenian war broke out in consequence 
of the Messenians having murdered the Lacedaemonian king Teleclus, 
who had gone to sacrifice at Messenc But Strabo was acquainted 
with the other part of the L a ced aemonian story also; for elsewhere be 
says that the war originated in the refusal of the Messenians to give 
satisfiurtion for the violation of some Spartan maidens at Limnae; the 
maidens had come to offer sacrifice at the sanctuary of Artemis, the 
Messenians violated them and slew the men who tried to defend the 
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damsels. See Strabo, vL p. 257, viti. p. 362. Justin also (ui. 4) traces 
the outbreak of the war to the lawless conduct of some Messenians 
who violated certain Lacedaemonian maidens at a solemn sacrifice in 
Messenia. 

4 . 5. There was a man of Uessenia called Polychares etc. The 
story which follows is told also by Diodorus (fr. viii. 5). Cp. Ebeling, 
Somrets of Uu Afeueniaca of Pausamai, p. 20 tqq, 

5. I. the band of Oresphontes touching the lote. See iv. 3 . 
4 ly. 

5 . 2. the ArgiTea, in an aaaembly of the league. The word 
translated ‘ league ’ is ampAictyonia, by which we must here understand 
a league of cities with Argos at its head. Such an Argive confederacy 
is only mentioned by one other ancient writer, to wit Plutarch {PanxlUht, 
3). K. O. Muller {Dorifr* i. p. 154) inferred from Herodotus, \n. 92, 
that the confederacy must have subsisted as late as the 66th Olympiad 
(516-513 RC.) Cp. Busolt, Gritck. GtschP I. p. 222. The existence 
of such an Argive confederacy is doubted by K. W. Muller (in Pauly’s 
RtalEncydopadie, 1 . i. p. 890 ry.), and denied by P. Kohlmann {RJuin- 
ischtt Afuseum, N. F. 29 (1874), p. 472). 

5 . 4. ApoUodonta, the tyrant of Oaasandria. Cassandria occupied 
the site of the older and better known Potidaea, in Macedonia. See v. 
23. 3. As to Apollodorns see Diodorus, xxii. 5 ; Polyaenus, vL 7, ir. 

6. 18. He was put down by Antigonus. Polyaenus rallc hun the 
bloodiest tyrant that ever ruled in Greece or elsewhere. 

5 . 9 - Amph ea. This has been identified with the ruins called the 
Palatokaitro of Kokla, situated on one of the western spurs of Taygetus, 
nl ihe north-eastern comer of hlessenia. The place lies about an hour 
and a hidf to the south of the Mairiptagi pass, which is the chief line of 
communication between Arcadia and Messenia. The ruins occupy the 
westernmost extremity of a narrow ridge, bounded on both sides by two 
deep glens, through which flow streams that unite at the western end of 
Uic ndge. Freun these glens the ridge rises, now in steep slopes, now 
in sheer crags. Of the terraces into which it is divided the most westerly 
supports the imns of a ntediaeval castle, which is built on ancient founda¬ 
tions of massive polygonal walls. On a higher and broader terrace to 
the e^ the rock has been artificially smoothed, and here there are many 
rwnams of houses and some ruinous churches. In the perpendicular 
cliflr on the south side there is a stalactite grotto in an inaccessible 
position. The peasants have a tradition that Kokla was once the scene 
of a^ massacre such that the blood ran down to the plain of Sakona. 
But h may be doubted whether this tradition does not refer to a victory 
of Villchardouin over the Greeks or to a massacre perpetrated by the 
Turks undtf Mahommed II., rather than to the slaughter which marked 
the beginning of the first Messenian war. 


See e*P^y AaPoa, Erimuptnstn, p. 419 utj. ; also GeU, Itintrary H th* 
Alorm, p. 7 S; Boblaye, Rtthtrckti, p. 109 ry. j Curtius, Pthp. 2. pot 134 
189 ; Buisiao, Gtogr. j. p. 164 ly.; Bsedcltcr,* p. 298 ; Crndt-foammi, a. ,^284. 


5 . 10. in the second year of the ninth Olympiad. 743 aa Tire 
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first Mcsscnion war, according to Pausonias, lasted froni 743 
724 ikC See iv. 13. 7. These dates are accepted by Kohlmann, and 
approximately by Topffer. Doncker, 00 the other hand, would date the 
war 735-716 B.C See Clinton, FasU HtlUnid, I. pp. 162, t68; 
Kohlmann, Q^antioncs Mtsitnuuae, p. 56 sqq. \ Gilbert, StuJUn sur 
oltspartoMiKluH GttckkkU^ p. 174 W-; Dimckcr, Gtsek. des Alter- 
thums, 5.* p. 421 iq. : Busolt, Critck. GtsckickU,* i. p. 589 sq. ; Holm, 
GHtch. Gtsch. I. p. 240; J. TSplTcr, ‘Die messenische Kriege,’ Rkdn- 
isdkts Museum, N. F. 49 (1894), p. 225 sqg. Cp. note on iv. 15. i. 

5. 10. the people only e^pt the descendanta of Mel&nthns, the 
Hedontidi, aa they were called, of most of their power etc. ^ L 
3. 3, ii. iS. 8, with the notes on both passages. The common tr^ition, 
apparently followed by Pausanias in this passage, though not in L 3. 3 i 
was that at Athens the archonship for life, in place of the kingship, was 
instituted after the death of Codnu son of Melanthus, and that Medon 
son of Codrus and grandson of Melanthus was the first archon for life 
(Eusebios, Chronic. voL i. p. 185, ed. Schone; id., voL 2. p. 60). The 
decennial archonship, according to the common tradition, was instituted 
in 752 B.C and Chanips was the first decennial archon (Eusebius, Chrome. 
voL I. p. 189, and voL 2. p. 80, ed. Schone ; Clinton, Fasti Htllenia, i. 
p. I s6X Mr. TOpffer has called attention to the fact that the reputed 
descendants of Melanthus, the Medontids, were not called after him but 
after Medon, his suppos^ grandson. In this fiict Mr. Topffer sees 
evidence that Melanthus and Codrus were interpolated in the genealogy 
of the Medontids with whom they had in reality (according to him) no 
connexion. See Topffer, Attische Genealogie, p. 228 sqq. 

6. I. Bhianas of Beno - Myron of Priene. These two writ^ 

with the poems of Tyrtacus (see 15. 6), seem to ha\e been the authorities 
whom Pausanias chiefly followed in narrating the history of the first two 
Messenian wars. Myron’s date is unknown. He is conjecturally referred 
to the third or second century B.C. Two extracts from the second book 
of his Messenian history are quoted by Aihenaeus (vi. p. 271 xiv. p. 
657 c d). There was a rhetorician or orator named Myron, who is sup- 
po^ to have been the same as the historian. Pausanias himself ($ 4 
of this chapter) signifies the untrustworthy character of Myrw's work. 
Yet he would appear to have followed Myron’s history closely, if we may 
judge ftom the rhetorical style and colour of his account of the first 
Messenian war, a style totally foreign to his usual dry jejune manner. 
See Fragm. Hist. Grate, ed. Muller, 4. p. 460 sq. ; Busolt, Griech, Ge- 
sehiehte^ i. p. 57927.; and especially Kohlmann, Quaestiones Messeniaeae, 
p. 4 sqq. As to Rhianns, we learn from Suidas {s.v. Tiaros) that he 
was a Cretan, his natiN-e town Bene being in that island ; that he was a 
contemporary of Eratosthenes, had been originally a slave and overseer 
of a wrrestling-scbool, but being educated he became a grammarian, and 
wrote a poem called Heraclias in four boefles. He seems to have com¬ 
posed also three ethnographical poems on .Achaia, Thessaly, and Elis. 
He also edited Homer; his name is often mentioned in the scholia on 
Homer. His poem on Messenia is repeatedly referred to by Stephanus 
Byzantius, from whom {s.v. ’Ara^vpoy) we gather that it was in six 
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books at least. It began with the battle of the Great Trench in the 
second Messenian wrar, and perhaps brought the history down to the 
return of the Messentans to Peloponnese after the battle of Lcuctra. It 
seems probable that Rhianus collected the materials of his poem on 
Messenia from the mouths of the people, for some of the narratives of 
the second Messenian war, especially those which describe the adventures 
of Aristomenes, bear the stamp of genuine popular legends, like the 
stories told of Wallace and Bruce in Scotland. See Kohlmann, Qpuus* 
tiones Mcss^acae, p. 11 sqq ,; Busolt, Grietk. Gtsck* i. p. 581. On 
the anthorities used ^ Pa us a ni as in his history of the Messenian wars 
see also O. Pftmdter, in Flecktisetfs Jakrkueker, 15 (1869), pp. 447-453 ; 
Busolt, 39 (1883), p. 814 sqq.’, B. Niese, ‘Die altere Geschichte 
Messeniens,' Htrmtt, 36 (1891), p. i sqq. In his dissertation A 
Stud y of t)u Sourcts of tht Mtsstmaca of Pasisamas (Baltimore, 1893} 
Prof. Ebeling has attempted to show that Hyrm'i history extended not 
only to the end of the first Messenian war, but even dowm to 370 B.C, 
and that Pausanias himself used it for the whole of that period. But 
t^re is no reason for doubting Pausanias's statement that Myron’s 
history stopped before the end of the first Messenian war. 

6. 3. In view of this wide discrepancy between my anthorltieB 
etc Pansanias argues that the interval between the first and second 
Messenian wars (39 years, according to him, see 15. i) was too great to 
allow us to suppose that Aristomenes figured in both of them, and that 
therefore we must choose between the authority of Myron who repre¬ 
sents Aristomenes as figuring in the first war, and the authority of 
Rhianus who represents him as the hero of the second. Pausanias 
prefers to follow Rhianns. 

7 . 5. When the armies adTancod to the encounter. Prof. Busolt 
thinks that the description of the battle which follows was copied, with 
verbal echoes, from Thucydides’s account (v. 66-73) of the battle of 
Mantinea (Gruck. GtscA, i.* p. 580 note 6). I do not see this. That 
the description of the battle in Pansanias is the work of a rhetorician 
(probably Myron), who drew upon his imagination for the details, is 
probably true. But it does not seem to me that he copied specially 
^m the passage of Thncydidcs referred to, though the remark of 
pAUSMias as to the slowness of the Laccdaeinonuin pursuit (8, 11) 
certainly agrees with the statement of Thucydides (v. 73). 

8. 3. Impiety towarda the goda. The Greek is oox/Stis, 

a pKuliar construction. Compare, however, ix. 37. 7 6 *u¥ oatBut, 
and ix. 5. 4 Aiovurov. 

8. 3. the I^opiana of Asine etc. See ii- 36. 5; Hi. 7.4; iv. 14. 3. 

8. 3. mentioned by Homer. See TL iL 739. 

9 . 3. Ithome ia as high aa any motmtain in Peloponnese. A 
strangely macemte estimate of the height of the mountain. Ithome is 
only 3630 ft. high; whereas Mt Elias in the Taygetus range, which is 
in full view from Ithome, is 7900 ft. high. Mt. C)dlene in Arcadia is 
779 ® ft-» Mt. CMsmos (the andent Aroania), also in Arcadia, is 
7725 ft. Moreover Ithome is not an imposing mountain, and hardly 
looks its height. The ascent is perfectly easy. 
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11 . 5. the Hessenian li<ht troops came on etc. ProC. Dusolt 
{Gfittk. Ctuk.^ I. p. 580 now 6) thinks that the following description 
of the tactics of the Messenian light troops is modelled on the account 
given by Xenophon (HellaUcA, iv. 5. 1 1 tqq.) fd the defeat of the Spartan 
division by the light troops of Iphicrates. 

12 . a. the Trojan trick of Ulysses, In the UttU Iliad it was told 
how Ul)’S5es made his way into Troy in the guise of a deserter, but was 
recognised by Helen (Epicorum Graecomm fragmen/a, ed. Kinkel, p. 
37^ The story is alluded to by Homer (Od, iv. 249 sqg.) and Euripides 
(Neeula, 339 W-; Rkenu, 503 sgq.) 

12 . 4. \^en the two shall ^ve started up together etc. The 
reference is to the two e>-es of the blind soothsayer Ophioneus recovering 
their sight (§ to below). The last line of the oracle (“ Before destiny 
overtake the things which changed their nature ”) foreshadows the relapse 
of the soothsayer's eyes into their original state of blindness (see iv. 13. 
3). But the Greek text of the oracle is uncertain. See Critical Note 
on the passage (voL 3 . p. 580). 

12. 6. if the child of a j^estess or priest died-the priest¬ 

hood should pass to another. The reason for this rule was perhaps, 
as Schoemann suggested {Critek. Alter.* 1. p. 430), that the priest was 
supposed to be defiled by the death of so near a relation. 

13 . I. signs and wonders. Plutarch mentions among the portents 
which dismayed Aristodemus, that the dogs howled like wolves and 
that a kind of grass called agrosHs grew about his hearth {Dt mperztitione, 

'*)• 

13 . 3. clothe them in white raiment. In the island of Ceos it 
was enacted by law that a corpse should he buried in white garments, 
not exceeding three in numbn. See the inscription in MittkeiL d. 
arck. Imt. in A/ken, I (1876), p. 140; Dittenberger, Sylloge Inzer. 
Crate. No. 468; Roehl, /, G. A. Na 395; Cauer, DeUctuz Inzer. 
Grate.* No. 530. Inde^ it appears to have been a general Creek 
custom to bury the dead in white raiment, for Artemidorus {Onirier. u. 
3) says that for a sick man to dream of wearing white garments was an 
omen of death, because the dead were carried to the grave in white 
garments. The custom of crowning the dead seems also to have been 
common. See K. F. Hermann, Grieek. Privniallertkiimer,* ed. Bliimner, 
p. 363. 

13 . 7. the first year of the fourteenth Olympiad etc. 724 b.c 
A s to the Medontids and the decennial archonship see notes on i. 3. 3, 
iv. 5. 10; cp. ii. 18. 8 note. Hippomancs was the fourth of the 
decennial archons, his three predecessors being Champs, Aesimidcs, 
and Clidicus. See Eusebius, Ckrcmic. ed. Schone, voL i. p. 189 zq. 

14 . 3. dedicated bronze tripods etc See iii. 18. 7 note. 

14 . 3. the district called Hyamia. Strabo (viiL p. 361) says 
that the Dorian conqueror Cresphontes (as to whom see above, ch. 3) 
divided Messenia into five districts, each with its capital, namely 
Stenyclertis, Pylus, Rhium, Mesola, and Hyamitis (■ Hyamia). He 
fixed his own residence at Stenyclcrus and sent four kings to b^r rule 
in the four other towns. He also placed the conquered Messenians on 
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an equality with the conquering^ Dorians. This excited the discontent 
of the Dorians; and Cresphontes was therefore obliged to make 
Stenyclcrus the only dty and to collect all the Dorians into it The 
Rtoation of Hyamia is not known; f>erhaps it was on the western or 
north-western coast Cp. Leake, Mono, i. p. 457 jyy.; Curtius, 
Ptlop. 3. pp. ia6, 164; Bursian, Geogr. 2. p. 160 note; Stephanus 
Byz. S.V. 'Yofuux. As to Androcles see above, iv. 5. 6 xy. 

14. 4. at the funerals of the Spartan kings-women shonld 

come etc. On the funerals of the Spartan kings see Herodotus, vL 
58. Women regularly attended funerals in ancient Greece Sec 
Demosthenes, Or. xliiL p. 1071, and the inscription referred to in note 
on iv. 13. 3. 

14. 7. A like tale is told - abont Olympias — and about 

Aristodama. For the story about Olympias, the mother of .Alexander 
the Great, see Plutarch, AUxandtr, 2 ; Lucian, AUxandtr, 7; Justin, 
xi. 11. 3 ; xiL 16. 3. As to Aristodama sec Faus. iL la 3. 

15. 1. the Messenians revolted in the thirty-eighth year etc 
According to Pausanias the second Mcsscnlan war lasted from OL 
33. 4 (685 B.C) to OL 28. I (668 B.C) See 23. 4 ; 27. 9 note. 
The chronology of the war is, however, uncertain. By mc^ern scholars 
it has been variously dated 679-662 nc (Clinton, Fasti HtUtnid, i. p. 
253) ; 645-631 B.C (Duncker, Gesch. (Us Alttrthums, 5.* p. 433 note) ; 
645-628 ac (Kohlmann, Quaest. Mtsstn. p. 65 ; Curtius Gritch. 
Gtsek. i.*p. 657). Sec also Busolt, Gritch. Gesch.* i. p. 590 note; 
Holm, Griech. Gesch. i. p. 340. Pausanias is not consistent. Accord¬ 
ing to the dates which he assigns for the beginning and end of the 
war, it lasted 17 years. But his narrative embraces only 14 years. 
See 15. 4; 15-75 >7. 2; « 7 - to; 3a i. Cp. Clinton, Aar// 

I. p. 355 ; Kohlmann, Quaest. Messem. p. 51. 

Prof. B. Nicse thinks that the date of the conquest of Messenia 
is determined by the sutement of Plutarch {Apophthegmata, Epam. 33) 
that Messene was built by the Thebans under Epaminondos 330 years 
after the conquest of the country by the Spartans; hence, as Messene 
was built in 370 ac., the conquest of Messenia would fiUl in 600 ac. 
For the determination of the date of the first Messenian war the only 
trustworthy evidence, according to Prof. Nicse, is the register of the 
Olympc victors. In that register Messenian victors occur in the OL 
3> 4» 7t 8, 9, 10, It, but then cease; from which ProC Niese infers 
that the first Messenian war broke out some time after OL 11 (736 B.C) 
Now we know from Tyrtaeus (our only trustworthy authority on the 
subject, in ProC Niese’s opinion} that the first Messenian war lasted 
twenty years and took place two generations before the second war. 
If we reckon two generations at sixty years we shall get eighty years as 
the interval between the outbreak of the first and second Messenian 
wan. We do not know how long the second war lasted, but from 
Tyrtaeus it would seem that the struggle was long and the fortune of 
war varied. If we suppoK that it lasted thirty >'ears, then (as it ended 
in 600 B.C) it would begin in 630 B.C, and the first war would begin 
in 710 B.C. Thus Prof. Niese dates the first Messenian war approxi- 
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matcly 710-690 B.C., tind the sccood war 630-600 B.C. See B. Niese, 
‘ Die Uccre Geschichtc Messeniens,’ Hermes, 26 (1891), p. 30 sqq. 

15 . 6. Tyrtaens. Cp. Kohimann, Quaestiones Mtsstmeuae, p. 
31 sqq. In Prof. Niese’s opinion, the first writer who represented 
Tyrtaeus as an Athenian sent to the aid of the Spiartans in obedience 
to an Oracle, was the historian Callisthenes, a contemporary of Alexander 
the Great. Prof. Niese thinks that Xenophon can have known nothing 
of such a story, else he would ha^Y introduced it into his HeUenica, vi. 
5. 33, where the Lacedaemonian ambassadors remind the Athenians of 
the mutual services which Athens and Sparta had rendered to each 
other in days of old. Sec B. Niese, in Hermes, 26 (1891), p. 26. 

15 . 7. With the Messeniana were the Eleans and Arcadians 
etc. Strabo (viiL p. 362) says that the allies of the Messenians in the 
second war were the Arrives, Arcadians, and the people of Pisa (in 
Elis); he docs not mention the Eleans. Hence Kohlmann {Qsuust. 
Afessen. p. 63 sqq.) is of opinion that Pausanias has mentioned the 
Eleans where he ought to have spoken of the people of Pisa. 

15 . 7. the hereditary celebrants of the orgies etc See iv. 
M- I. 

15 . 7. the descendants of Andiocles. See tv. 5. 6 ry.; iv. 
14. 3 - 

15 . 8. exchanged oaths-over the pieces of a boar. See v. 

24. 9 sqq, ; also iiL 20. 9 note. 

16 . 5. the Dioscuri were sitting on the tree. Prof Wide 
suggests that in this story we have a trace of tree-worship {LakopsisiMe 
Kulte, p. 316 sq.) On coins of Gythium the Dioscuri are represented 
standing with a tree between them (Imhoof-Blumer and Gardner, 
Hum. Comm, oh Pams. p. 62). Pindar speaks of Castor as seated on 
an oak-tree {Hem. x. 115). 

16 . 6. the women t^w ribbons and fresh flowers on him On 
this custom see Hermann, GottesdiensUiche AltertkHmer,* § 5a 24 ; 
Stephani in Compte Rendu (St Petersburg), 1874, p. 133 sqq. \ cp. 
vi 20. 19 note. 

16 . 7. took the shield to Lebadea etc See iv. 32. l sq.\ ix. 39. 
14. As to the device on the shield (an eagle) cp. 18. 5. 

16 . 9. maidens-dancing at Caryae. See Ui. 10. 7 note 

17 . I. burned through the cords etc. Pol>-aenus (ii 31. 3) and 
Pliny {Hist. Hat. xi 185) rebte that, while his guards slept Aristomcnes 
rolled himself up to the fire and thus succeeded in burning his bonds 
and making his escape 

17 . 2. corrupted by a bribe Aristocratee The treachery of 
Aristocrates at the battle of the Great Trench is mentioned also by 
Polybius (iv. 33) and Plutarch {De sens numinis vindicta, 2). 

17 . to. Mount Ira. This is now generally identified with the hill 
of St. Athanasius, which rises to the south of the village of Kahaletri, 
on the upper waters of the river Neda. The hill is a rocky spur of 
Mt. Tetrasi (4550 feet), from which it descends in a north-westerly 
direction. It is bounded on the north and south by two deep gullies, 
which unite at the western end of the hiU. The northern gully is the 
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bed of the Neda. The sides of the hiU are steep, in 5<^ places almost 
perpendicular. Beyond the gullies rise wild mountains on every side. 
The summit of the hill, which is of considerable extent, is surrounded 
by fortificatioo-walls, which appear to have been hastily thrown up, 
the stones being unhewn and the masonry irregular. Two or th^ 
courses are still standing; there were towers at the comers. Inside 
the walls there are many ancient foundations, also of unhewn stones. 
The highest point of the hill is enclosed by cross walls, as if to form an 
acropolis. The hill takes iu modem name from a ruined chapel erf St. 
Athanasius. Mt. Athanaiius is connected to the west with a lower 
eminence called Ha/^ Paroiknt; the saddle which joins them is about 
300 paces long. On this lower eminence are the remains of another 
fortified town, about five or six forlongs in circumference; W. G. Clark 
estimated the site at 300 yards long by 150 broad. The walls are of 
hewn stone and are well preserved; there are seventeen or eighteen 
towers. The style of the masoruy is good, recaUing that of Messcnc. 
L. Ross conjectured that this rrray have been a new Ira, built by the 
Messenians after they had been restored to their country by Epaminondas. 
See Boblaye, Rccktrdus, p. no sq.-, L. Ross, Rtistn, p. 95 iqq.\ 
Curtius, Pthp. a. p. 1 js ry.; W. G. Clark, Ptlop. p. 248 ryy.; Vischer, 
Erimiurungm, p. 452 sf?.; Bursian, Gtogr. 2. p. 162 sq. ; Baedeker,* 
p. 324; Cuids-Joanstt, 2. p. 308 sq. ProC Niese thinks that the Ira 
(Elpa) of Pausanias is the same as the Ird of Homer {Uiad, ix. 

150, 292), the position of which was debated by the ancients them¬ 
selves : some, like Pausanias, identified it with a mountain on the border 
of the territory of Megalopolis; others identified it with Mesola on the 
Messenian gulf; near the foot of Mt Taygetus (Strabo, viii. p. 360). 
Prof. Niese holds that the whole story of the siege of Mt Ira is a mete 
invention of later writers. See Hsmus, 26 (1891), p. 26 sq. 

18 . 4. to b« thrown Into th* abyu. The name of this abyss was 
Ceadas (Kcd&it) according to Pausanias; Thucydides (i. 134) calls it 
Caeadas. Cp. Suidas, s.v. Kom£&is. It may have been the profound 
and romantically beautiful ravine in Mt Taygetus, a little to the south 
of Mistra (see above, p. 362). Casting from a height appears to have 
been a common mode of execution in early ages ; it was perhaps adopted 
to save the executioners from actually spilling the blood of their victims, 
Cp. W. Robertson Smith, Religion of Ikt Semites? p. 417 sqq. This 
mode of execution was practised at Athens, where criminals were thrown 
into the barathron (Herodotus, viL 133 ; SeboL on Aristophanes, Plutus, 
431), and at Rome, where they were hurled from the Tarpeian rock. 
Near Olympia there was a mountain from which women wot cast down 
who WOT detected witnessing the Olympic games (Paus. v, 6. 7). 

18 . 6. ha perceived a fox etc. The escape of Aristomenes by the 
help of the fox is told also by Po^-aenus (ii. 31. 2) and Pliny {Nat. Hist. 
xL 18 s). From Apollodorus (ii. 8, S) »t would seem that the fox was 
the badge or symbol of Messenia, the serpent the badge of Lacedaemon, 
and the toad the badge of Argos. In the Corpus Imseript. Grate. (voL i. 
Na 58) there is figured a shield with the inscription Avoxo-i&i/tot 
^vKViiafio TO AroKaavipo to Evpueparto jSayos, “ King Anaxidamns, 
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son of Zcuxidamus, son of Alexander, son of Eurycrates." On the shield 
a serpent rampant between two falling foxes symbolises the conquest of 
Messenia by Sparta, Bat the inscription is a forgery, according to 
Boeckh. The genealogy of King Anaxidamus which it contains is 
different from the one given by 1‘ausanias (iiL 7- 6; iv. 15. 3). 

19 . 3. the sacrifice called Hecatomphonia. This Messenian sacri¬ 
fice is mentioned also by Pol>’aenus (iL 31. 2) and Plutarch (Romuhuy 
25 ; Quatit. Omviv. hr. i. i), and it seems to be referred to in a 
confused or corrupt passage of Fulgentius (Expos, strm. OMtifuor. s.v. 
‘Nefrendes sues* (Mythograpki LattHt, ed. Staveren, p. 770); Fragm. 
Hist. Grate, ed. Muller, 4. p. 501). Cp. K. O. Muller, Di* Doritr,* i. 
p. 141; Kohlmann, Quaest. Mtuen. p. 28 sqq. 

20 . 4. The Messeniaiu had a certain secret thing etc. As to 
talismans on which the safety of states was believed to depend see note 
on viii. 47 * 5 < 

20 . 8. Apteiaean archers, .^ptera was a town in Crete. See x. 
5. to note. 

21 . 5. Oyges. The story of the ring of Gyges which rendered its 
wearer invisible is told in the second port of the Indian work Sikandar- 
admttk by Nizdmf, who must have translated it from Plato, Republic, iL 
p. 359 c sqq. See Prof. E, B. Cowell, • Gyges* ring in Plato and 
Niziml,' Jousrnal of tke Asiatic Sodety of Bengal, 30 (1861), pp. 
i 5 l-« 57 . 

21. 7. as the lightning was on their right —- the sign was 
anspiciotiB. So in Homer hghtning seen on the right is regarded as a 
favourable omen granted by Zeus (//. ii. 353, ix. 236 sq.)i and Pindar 
similarly interpreted a peal of thunder on the right (Pytk. iv. 40). But 
on the whole the Greeks appear to have paid but little attention to 
omens drawn from thunder and lighming; it was the Etruscans who 
developed an elaborate sj-siem of interpreting sucb omens. See Bouchd- 
Leclerq, Histoirt dt la Dh'ination dates PAntiquiU, i. p. 198 sqq., 2. p. 

22 . 7. stoned Aristocrates to death. Cp. viiL 5. 12 sq. For 
other Greek traditions of stoning as a mode of execution see viii. 23. 7 ; 
X. I. 23; Epitoma Vaticana ex Apollodori Bibliotheca, ed. R. Wagner, 
pp. 62, 65, 71 ; Dinias, quoted by a scholiast on Euripides, Orestes, 
872. Those who entered the sanctuary of Lycaean Zeus on Mt Lycaeus 
without leave were stoned to death by the Arcadians (Plutarch, Quaest 
Graec. 39). The Messenian prisoners were stoned to death on the tomb 
of Philopoemcn at Megalopolis (Pluurch, Phslopoemen, 21). According 
to Pausanias (ix. 7. 2) Olympias was stoned to death. Lais was stoned 
to death by the Thessalian women, according to Plutarch (Amatorius, 
xxL t3), but according to .another account she was beaten to death by 
them with 'wooden tortoises* (Athenaeus, xiiL p. 589 a b; SchoL on 
Aristophanes, Plutus, 179). Plutarch tells a story of some murderers 
who were stoned to death (Amotor. Narrat. iv. 9). 

22 . 7. set np a tablet etc. The inscription on this tablet is recorded 
also by Polybius (iv. 33), who says that the tablet was set up beside the 
altar of Lycaean Zeus. 

VOU m a E 
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23 . 4 the first year of the twenty-eighth Olympiad. I.t. 668 B.C 

23 . 6. Ana-Hiaa sent to the Messenians, Inviting them to Italy 

etc. Beniley showed that Pausanias has entirely mistaken the date of 
Anaxilas, tyianl of Rhegium, who was a contemporary of Darius and 
Xerxes. The capture of Zandc by Anaxilas, which Pausanias assigns to 
the 29lh Olympiad (664-661 B.C.X took place soon after the capture of 
Miletus by the Persians in 494 B.C The Messenian exilM did not go, 
as Pausanias says, to Zancle, but to Rhegium. Anaxilas, tyrant of 
Rhegium, was of Messenian descent; hence when he captured Zancle 
he called it Mcsscnc after the land of his forefathers. Sec Herodotus, 
vi. 11 sq .; Thuc>-dide% vi. 4 5 Strabo, vi. p. 257 i Bentley, Dissertationi 
on t)u Epistles of Phalaris, p. 190 sqq.^ edited by W. Wagner; Kohl- 
mann, Q)saest. Messtn, p. 53 sq .; Gardner, Samos astd Samian Coins, 
p. 36 rg. .... 

24 . 3. the Diagorida. Sec vi. 7. 1-7. 

24 . 5. the Messenianfl-revolted-in the seventy-ninth 

Olympiad, /.r. in 464 ac On this third Messenian war (464-435 B.C) 
sec Thuc>dides, i, 101-103. The name of the archon at Athens seems 
to have been Archidemides (Clinton, Easts HtUtssid, 2 . p. 44). In 
the present passage the name Archimedes may be due to a copyist's 
mistake. 

24 . 7. the Athenians gave them Nanpactna. Sec Thucydides, 
i. 103. 

25 . I. Bnt after they got Kanpactna etc. The cvxnts recorded in 
this chapter arc known from Pausanias alone. 

26 . I. Messenian slingers from Kanpactna etc Cp. v. 26. t. 
Thucydides (rv. 32) mentions that the Athenians were assisted by 
Messenian troops at Sphactcria, 

26 . 2. the Lacedaemonians-ezpelied the Messenians firom 

Kanpactns etc See Diodorus, xiv. 34. 'fhe Euesperites were the 
inhabitants of Euesperidcs, a town in Cyrcnaica, situated at the eastern 
extremity of the Greater Syrtis. The Ptolemies changed the name to 
Berenice (Pliny, N. H. v. 31X which has since been corrupted into 
Benghazi " It has been supposed that the famous gardens of the 
Hesperides were at this place; but Pacho has observed (p. 173) that 
this is unlikely, as the whole country about Benghazi is bare of trees. 
He places the gardens considerably further to the east, near Cape Phycus 
(the modem Ras Srtn) and not for from Gyrene" (Rawlinson on Hero¬ 
dotus, L 198). Herodotus (Zc.) remarks on the peat fertility of the 
soil at Eoesperides, and Rawlinson s»ys, " Benghazi is still famous for its 
cereal crops, great quantities of which are carried to Augila, and there 
offered for sale, year after year (Homemann, p. 39 )-” See also Hero¬ 
dotus, iv. 171 ; Strabo, xvii. pp. 836, 837. 

26 . 3. the priest of Herc^es dreamed etc. On Hercules as a god 
of sleep and dreams see Stephani in Compte Rendu (St. Petersburg), 
>874, P- >3 W- 

26 . 3- dreamed that he lay with his dead mother. From this 
dream and its interpretation McLennan {Studies in Ancient History 
(London, 1886), p. 237 sq.) inferred that the Messenians must have 
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called their country not their CuherUnd (rarpit) but their motherland 
Cretans did (Plutarch, Ah sent sit gtnmit rtspublictL, 

17 ; cp. Aelian, Nat. An. xv-il 35; Plato, Rtpnb. ix. p. 575 d). McLennan 
drew the further inference that the Messenians must have had female 
kinship, Lt. must have traced kinship through the mother rather than 
the fiither, as the Lycians did, and many primitive peoples all over the 
world have done. Cp. Bachofcn, Das MuttanrecAt, |x a8 ry.; and for 
supposed traces of fcnude kinship in the legendary history of Messenia 
see id. p. 300 sqq. 

26 . 7. a yew-tree. The Greek word is smilax, which in the form 
smilakia or smila/ is still the modem Creek word for the yew. The tree 
is now rare in Greece, being hardly found except as a bush on the highest 
mountains, such as Parnassus, Paraon, Cylicne, and Aroania {Ckthmos). 
In Euboea, however, it is said to attain a bright of 30 or 40 feet, with a 
thickness of 1 to 3 feet. See Fiedler, Rase, i. p. 516; Neumann und 
Partsch, Physikitlisckt Geographie von Gritekenlatul, p. 370; Lcgrandc, 
Dittionnair* Grtc Modertu Fran^aist. However the equivalent of 
smilax is somewhat uncertain ; for according to Theophrastus {Hist. 
Plant. UL 16. 3) smilax was the name of a tree resembling the ever¬ 
green or hollyook, except that the leaves of the smilax had no prickles, 
and were softer and of more varied shapes. Theophrastus’s name for 
the yew is milos {Hist. Plant, iiu to. 3). 

26 . 8. CattcoiL Sec iv. i. 5 note. 

27 . I. it originated in the following way. The story which 
follows is told of Aristomenes and a ftiend by Polyaenus (iL 31. 4), who 
represents the festival os being celebrated, not in the camp, but just 
outside the walls of Sparta. 

27 . 5. he prepared to found the dty. Messene was founded by 
Epaminondos in 369 B.C. Sec Diodorus, xv. 66, who says (xv. 67) that 
Messene was built in eighty-ftve days. This is hardly credible, consider¬ 
ing the extent, solidity, and splendid masonry of the walls. 

27 . 6. sacrificed to Dionystu and Imenian Apollo. On the 
relation of Apollo to Dionysus see E. Gerhard, ‘Bacchischer Apoll,' 
ArchSologiscks Zeitung, 1865, pp. 97-1 to; Stephani, in Compte Rendu 
(SU PetersburgX 1861, p. 53 sqq. 

27 . 7. the melodies of Sacadaa and Pronomus. As to Sacadas 
see iL 23. 8 sq., and Index. As to Pronomus see ix. 12. 5 sq. 

27 . 9. two hundred and ninety-seven years after the capture of 
Ira etc. According to Pausanias, Ira was taken OL 28. t (668 B.C) 
(see 23. 4 X and the Messenians were restored OL 102. 3 (370 B.C) 
The intcrvjd, excluding both extremes, is 297 years. See Critical Note 
on the passage, voL I. p. 581. In § 11 of this chapter Pausanias speaks 
of the exile of the Messenians in round numbers as having lasted 300 
years. According to Isocrates {Arckidamus, 27) 400 years elapsed 
between the conquest of Messenia by the Spartans and the foundation 
of Messene by Epaminondas. According to Lycurgus {In Lxocrat. 62) 
the interval was 500 years. According to Plutarch {Reg. et imper. 
ApopktAegmata, Epamin. 23) the interval was only 330 years. This 
last number is accepted by Prof. Niesc, who accordingly places the con- 
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quest of Messenia by the Spartans in or aboat 600 B.C See Herma, 
36 (1891), p. 30 sgq .: and above, note on iv. 15. 1. 

27 . 9- tbe Flateana were exiled etc. For the exile of the Plataeans 
see ix. 1; for the exile of the Delians see Thucydides, v. 1, viii. log; 
and for the exile of the Minyans see Paus. ix. 15. 3 and Diodorus, 
XV. 79. 

27 . 9. Adnunyttium. The name is Semitic. See Olshausen in 
MonatsUrickti of the Prussian Academy (Berlin), 1879, p. 571 sqq, 

27 . 10. The Minyans of Orchomenns, acain, were banished etc. 
Cp. ix. 37. 8. 

28 . I. the Phodan or Sacred War. See Hi. to. 3 ry. 

28 . 3. as I showed in my description of Attica. See L 35. 4. 

28 . 4. the Eleans were the most law-abiding people in Pelo- 
ponnese. Polybius (iv. 73 ryy.) draws a pleasing picture of the peaceful, 
prosperous, and happy life of the Eleans. They were so much attached 
to a country life tlm many well-to-do fiunilies remained on their estates 
or forms for two or three generations together without ever going to the 
sea-coast. He attributes the rural prosperity of Elis to the fact that it 
had for ages been exempt from the ravages of war, the land being held 
sacred and inviolable on account of the Olympic festivaL .Armies 
nuirching through it gave up their arms when they entered the land, 
and received them back when they quitted it See Strabo, viii. p. 358. 

28 . 5. with Laconian scutcheons on their shields. The Lace¬ 
daemonians bore a A (L) on their shields, that being the first letter of 
their name. For a like reason the Messenians painted an M on their 
shields. See Pbotius, Lexicon, s.v. AdfiftSa ; Eustathius, on Homer, p. 
393. 39 tqq. The Sicyonians bore on their shields the letter 2 (S); 
see Xenophon, Helienica, iv. 4. to. The Mantineans painted Poseidon’s 
trident on their shields, because Poseidon was one of their great deities; 
see schol. on Pindar, Olymp. xL (a.) 83. The shields depicted on 
Greek vases display a great variety of blazons, including animals and 
birds. It might be worth while making a collection of these blazons. 
In the Seven against Thebes (tt. 374 sqq.) Aeschylus describes the 
scutcheons on the shields of the champions. Cp. Paus. v. 35. 9, where 
the blazon of a cock on the shield of Idomeneus is said to have been 
adopted to signify his descent from the Sun. On the subject of ancient 
her^ry see E. Curtius, Ueber Wappengebrassek und Wappesutit im 
griecJuschen Altertkum (Berlin, 1874) (reprinted in the writer’s Gesam- 
melte AbhasuUungen, 3. pp. 77-115). 

28 . 7. Homer represents Fatrocliu etc. See Iliad, xvi 378 sqq. 

28 . 7 - Im makes the Greeks sand two scouts etc. Sec Iliad, x. 
333 sqq. 

28 . 8. he represents the Trqjans who were too young etc See 
Iliad, viiL 517 sqq. 

29 . I. In t^ section on Bicyon I have already mentioned etc 
See iL 9. 4 X/. 

29 . 3. the wall - between the city and the summit of 

Ithome. This is probably the portion of the city-wall of Messene 
which nuy sdll be seen, with a gate, on the saddle between Mt. Ithome 
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and Mt Eva, above the monastery of Vourtamc. It would be at this 
point that Demetrius, coming &om the east, would naturally approach 
Messcnc. 

29 . 7. Oleomenea-capttured-Megalopolia. Sec viiL 27. 

I j sf. with the note; also vtiL 49. 4. 

29 . 9. the Achaean army-conquered Sparta. See il 9. 2. 

29 . to. Machanidaa. See viil jo. 2. 

29 . 10. He aeixed Meesene. Cp. viil 50. 5. 

29 . II. the Arcadian army under Lycortas etc. ^Vith what 
follows compare viii. 51. 5-8. 

30 . I. Abia. This is the modem Palaea ^fantilua {^Mandinid) 
or Old MattHnta (also called Palaeo^kora), situated on the coast about 
seven miles south of the modem Kalamala. The site has been identiSed 
by inscriptions (bund here or in the neighbourhood (C. I. C. Nos. 1307, 
1457, 1463). “Here is nothing but a church with some remains of 
Hellenic buildings on the side of a hill, in which there is an opening 
leading through the clifli to the shore" (Leake). Boblaye speaks of 
traces of polygonal masonry, and of great walls under the sea. A mile 
to the east of Old Mantinea are the two villages of Great and IJttU 
Afantinea (.\faMdtHia). How the name Mantinea came to be attached to 
these sites is not known. The distance of 70 Greek furlongs between 
Abla and Pharae (§ 2) agrees fairly with the seven miles between Palaea 
Mantinea and Kalamata (Pharae). 

See CeU, Joumtf in the Mrrta, p. 259: BobUye, Rethtrxtut, p 104; l.eake, 
Mem, I. pp. 324 jy., 331 t>]. ; Curtius, Ptttf. 2 . pp 159 ry., 193 >1- > Bunian, 
Geegr. 2. p 170 jy. ; Baedeker,* p 358 j Gtnde-Joanm, 2. p. 265. 

30 . I. They aay that of old it wai called Ire etc See Homer, 
//. ix. 148 sq. 

30 . I. the ChoeriuB glen. This is the deep gully of the Sandava 
river; the water dries up in summer; in the rainy season it is a torrent 
The distance of thb gully from Palata Mantinea (Abia) is roughly 20 
Creek furlongs, as stated by Pausanias. Sec Boblaye, Reckerthes, p. 
104; Leake, Morea, i. p 332; Curtius, Pelop. 3. p 160; Butsian, 
Geogr. 2. p. 154. Cp iv. i. i. 

30 . I. Olenns, son of Hercnles. This Glcnus is mentioned by 
Apollodorus (it 7. 8), a scholiast on Sophocles {TraeMniae, 54) and 
Pherecydes (referred to by a scholiast on Pindar, htkmians, iv. 104). 
Diodorus (iv. 37) calls him Gleneus. 

30 . 2. there is a salt spring by the way. Half an hour to the 
north of PaJaea Mantinea (Abia) a stream strongly impregnated with 
salt gushes copiously out of a cavern at the back of a mill, and afrer 
turning the mill flows in a large body into the sea. The place is called 
Armyro from this salt river, which is doubtless the salt spring 
mentioned by Pausanias. See Morritt, in Walpole’s Memoiri relating 
to Turkey, 1.* p 39; Leake, Morea, i. p 325 ; Journey in the 
Morea, p 256; Boblaye, Reckerckes, p 104 ; Curtius, Pelop. 2. p 159; 
Bursian, Geogr. 2. p. 171. 

30 . 2, Pharso. Pharae, otherwise called Pheiae or Phere, prob- 
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ably occupied the site of the modem Kalamata, an industrial town of 
10,700 inhabitants, situated on the left bank of the broad stony bed of 
the Nedon, a mile from the sea. According to Strabo (viiL 4. 5. p. 
361) Pharae was 5 furlongs from the sea; according to P aus a ni a s (31. 
1) it was 6. The greater distance of Kalamata from the sea may be 
explained by the earth deposited at the mouth of the wide and rapid 
torrent in the course of ages. Telemachus, in search of his father, 
lodged for the night at Pharae (Pherae) on his way from Pylus to 
Sparta, and again on his return ; and from Homer we gather that Pharae 
was midway between Pylus and Sparta, being distant a whole day’s 
journey from each {jOd. iiL 483 ryy., rv. 183 ryy.) This agrees exactly 
with the position of KatamtUa r^tively to Old Navarino (Pylus) and 
Sparu. It is a long day’s ride from Sparta to Kalamata, by the 
magnificent Langada pass over Ml Taygetus; and it is a 10 hours' 
ride (exclusive of stops) from Kalamata to Kirt'oriHO. Again, Kalamata 
is identified as Pharae by its distance from Abio. See note on 30. 1 
‘Abia.’ Pausanias does not mention the name of the river on which 
Pharae stood, but from Strabo (viiL p. 360) we team that it was the 
Nedon. It is a torrent which issues from a rocky gorge in Mt. 
Taygetus, about a mile to the north-cast of a steep hill which rises at 
the back of the town. This bill is crowned with a mediaeval castle, 
built or occupied successively by Franks, Venetians, and Turks. The 
presence of ancient hewn stones in the walls, as well as the whole 
arrangement of the fortress, seem to show that a castle stood here in 
antiquity alsa There are no other relics of antiquity in Kalatmaia. 
The town, with its narrow winding streets and lively baiaar, lies in the 
great Messenian plain, near its south-eastern extremity. This pimn, open 
to the south and sheltered from the north by mountains, is the warmest 
part of Greece. Groves of oranges, lemons, fig-trees, olives, and vine¬ 
yards, succeed each other, all fenced by gigantic hedges of prickly and 
fruitastically shaped cactuses and the sword-like aloes, whidi, with the 
hot air, remind a traveller from northern Europe that he is in a sub¬ 
tropical climate. 

See Bobisye, Rxitnhts, p. 104 jy. ; Leake, Mtrta, I. p. 342 ryy. j Ross, 
H'anJtrtmgrm, 1. p. 208 tff .; CnrtiaB, Dda/. a. pjx 158 tf., 1931 Weicker, 
TagthirA, i. p. 231 tf ,; W, G. Clark, Ptlafi. p. aoo H/f .; vltcher, Erim$truHgm, 
p. 427 >y.; Burdan, GH>gr. 2. p. 170; Baedeker,' p. 355 ry. ; Phitippson, 
Ptlcfanna, p. 204 ; Gaidt-jMnmt, 2. p. 270 if. In a pauage of the //uif (v. 
543) the town ii called fberet ebewnac (Ot iiL 487, xv. 186; //. u. 151) 
Homer calb it rherae, and lo does Strabo (via. p. 360), who mention* that there 
was a well-known lanctuary of Nerlasian Athena (i.i. Athena of the Nedon) at the 
town. 

Mr. E. Pcrnice has recently proprosed to place Pharae, not at 
Kalamata, but at the village of Janitsa, situated three miles east of 
Kalamata. Here a narrow ridge extends in a direction from north-east 
to south-west, its sides frilling away into a glcn on either side. The glen 
on the south side (that of the Stackieas stream) is deep and its sides 
are nearly perpendicular. The streams which flow down these glens 
meet in the plain to the westward. On a steep hill which rises abruptly 
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from ihe ridge arc the ancient remaini which Mr. Pcmtce ultcs to ^ 
those of Pharac. Half-way up its side may be traced at mtcn-als the 
ruins of a strong wall, which seems to have encircled the hilL The 
best preserved piece of the wall (about 8o feet long and rising to i8 
feet in height, with some blocks 6 feet long) U on the north side of the 
hilL On the summit, which commands a fine view over the Mcsscnian 
plain , are considerable remains of an ancient building, as well as two 
ruined chapels. Mr. Pemke thinks that we have here the ruins of a 
fortress of the Mycenaean period, which m respect of situation he com¬ 
pares to M>xcnae itself. He supposes that the lowxr city may have 
stood where the village oi Janitza now stands, at the eastern fool of the 
hill, where the slope is gentler, and the ridge is connected with t^ 
mountains. But the place would seem to havx been too small to be of 
much importance. The level summit of the hill mcMures only abimt 
160 yards by 90, and therefore cannot compare in sire with the 

immense acropolis of M>xenae. _ 

If, leaving Janitxa, we go eastward and m.tkc a circuit round the 
Smaiata glen which bounds the ridge of Janitza on the north, we c®®* 
to a chapel of St Basil {.Hagios Vadlict) on the opposite side the 
glen The chapel is constructed in part of ancient materials, and into 
the modem terrace walls immediately below it are built two ancient in¬ 
scriptions. Just above the chapel a fine perennial spring issues from a 
email grotta So strong is iu flow that it turns a mill and converts the 
whole valley from this point onwards into one vast orchard and flowe^ 
garden. ThU spring, Mr. Pemicc thinks, may be the one which 
Pausan'ias mentions as being a little way from Pharac (iv. 31. I), 
this smiling valley may have bloomed the grove of Camean Apollo 

^' Vo the south-east of JamfMO, separated from it by some hill^ is the 
great broad gully of 5 / George, which leads eastward mto a fertUe plain 
surrounded by mounuins. In the guUy, shortly before it opens into 
the plain, some traces of an ancient road may be observed a little below 
the modem road. Ancient mts for chariot-wheels, cut artificially in the 
rock, are to be seen for a distance of about 5 ° yards. Beyond the 
plain the ruts reappear on a rocky tableland now called Tikh. Mr. 
Pemice believes that these are the vestiges of an ancient road which 
led from Messenia over Mount Taygetus to Sparta, and he thinks that 
this was the road by which Homer makes Tclcmachus driix Crom Pylus, 
by way of Pharae, to Sparta. See E. Pemice, in Berliner pkilolog. 
Woehensekrift, 13 (1893), P- »373 * 7-5 ® MUtkeiL d, ank, Inst. 

in Atken, 19 (1894), pp. 3 SS- 367 - r dl 

To this identification of the rams at Jamtsa as those of Pharae it 
must be objected that the ruins in question are about 3 miles from the 
sea, whereas Pharae, according to Pausanias (iv. 31. i), was distant o^y 
6 furlongs from it The difference seems too great to be expUmed, 
as Mr. Pemice suggests, by supposing that most of the 1 ^ ^ween 
Janitxa and the sea has been formed by alluvial deposits since the time 
of Pausanias. Mr. R. Weil would identify- the rains aijamtsa as those 
of the ancient Calamac. See note on hr. 31. 3. 
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30 . 1. The Emperor Ancrutoi upanted Phjurae from MessenU 
etc. Sec iv. i. i note; u-. 31. t note. 

30 . 3. traced farther down by Homer. See Iliad, t. 543 sgq. 

30 . 4- Homer wu the first, so far as I know, to mention 
Fortune. See the Homeric Hymn to DtmuUr, v. 417 sqq. The word 
TvXT (fortune, chance) occurs also, as a common noun, in the short 
Homeric Hymn to Athena (v. 5). Macrobius {Sat. v. 16. 8) observes 
that the word rt>x>} does not occur in Homer, tje. in the Iliad and 
Odyssey. The same observation is made by Joannes Lydus {De 
messsihus, iii. 18). 

30 . 5. he represents Athena and Enyo as paramount in war. 
See Iliad, v. 333 sg. 

30 . 5. Artemis as dreaded by women in childbed. See Hiad, 
xxi. 483 sg. 

30 . 5. Aphrodite as busied with marriages. See Hiad, v. 439. 

30 . 6. Bupalua Bupalus and his brother Athenis were natives of 
Chios and contemporaries of the poet Hipponax, who flourished OL 60 
(540-537 H-C.) They are said to have caricatured the poet, who 
retaliated by satirising them so stingingly that they hung themselves. 
See Pliny, H. H. xxxvi 11 ; Suidas, s.v. 'linrwva^; Horace, Epod, vi. 
14. Cp. ix. 35. 6; Overbe^ SekriJIgtullen, 314 - 319 ; C. Robert, 
ArxkaologiscMe Marchess, pp, ii5-i}o; Loewy, Inschri/ten grieck. 
Biidhasser, No. 497. 

30 . 6. an imige of Fortune for the Smymaeans. This was prob¬ 
ably an image, not of the goddess Fortune in general, but of the 
special Fortune of Smyrna. In late Greek art Fortune is often repre¬ 
sented as the embodiment or personification of particular cities. The 
image here referred to is the earliest known example of a specialised 
Fortune of this sort. On representations of the Fortune of cities see 
Prof P. Gardner, in Josemal of HtHestic Stssdies, 9 (1888), pp. 73-81 ; 
cp. note on vL 3. 7. 

30 . 6. to represent her with a firmament (polos) on her head 
etc Cp. K. O. Muller, Arckaalogie der Kssssst, $ 398. 2 ; Baumeister's 
DessksssiUer, p. 1930 sg. 

30 . 6. tile horn of Amalthea. It was said to be a bull’s horn 
which could produce as much food and drink as its owner might desire 
(ApoUodoms, iL 7. $). We may compare the magic quern which 
ground meat and drink in the Norse tale ** Why the sea is salt" 
(Dosent's Popular Tales from the Norse, p. to sgg.) ; and the magic 
table which, at its owner's comnuind, covered itself with meat and wine 
in the German &irj' tale (Grimm, Kissder- und Haussssarvhen, No. 
36). Cp. Sir George W. Cox, Mythology of the Aryass Natiosu, p. 356 
sgg. (ed. 1883). 

30 . 6. Pindar-called her Pherepolis. This is mentioned 

also by Plutarch {De fortssssa Romanorum, \o). 

31 . 1. Thuiia. The remains of the older Thuria (sec § 3 of this 
chapter) are situated about 6 miles north-west of Kalasssata (Pharae). 
They occupy a rocky plateau above the village of Veis Ago. At the 
northern extremity of the ancient site is the hamlet of PaJaeohastro. 
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The plateau runs from south-west to north-east for a distance of looo 
paces. It forms one of the western spurs of Ta>-getU5, from the higher 
terraces of which it is separated by a deep ravine and torrent. The 
situation isfrne; the view embraces the Mcsscnian plain with Mt, Ithome 
rising on the further (western) side of it, and the broad Mcsscnian gulf 
stretching away to the south. The walls may be traced nearly all round 
the edge of the plateau. The style of masonry is on the whole regular. 
Towards the south-western end of the plateau is a large cistern to or 1 3 
feet deep, hewx out of the rock at one end, and on the other sides con¬ 
structed with the same regular masonry as the other remains. The cistem 
is 85 feet long by 50 feet broad ; and is div-ided into three parts by 
cross-walls. East of it, on the highest part of the plateau, are numerous 
foundation-walls, including the scanty remains of a theatre, which faced 
towards the plain. South-east of the theatre are the ruins of a small 
Doric temple. Towards the north end of the plateau are the foundations 
of a larger Doric temple, which seems to hare been peripteral and hexa- 
style. The intcrcolumniation is 4 ft; the diameter of the columns 4 ft 
4 inches. 

A narrow and winding path leads from the plateau to the plain 
below. Here the extensive and well preserved remains of a Roman 
building, standing in the midst of fig and mnlbcrry graves, mark 
the site of the later Thutia. The building seems to have been a 
Roman villa. There are three rows of halls and-chambers extending 
side by side; some of the rooms bare an apse or semicircular end. 
The walls are 17 ft. high, formed of equal courses of Roman tiles and 
mortar. Parts of the ro^ remain and consist of rubble mixed with 
cement The ruins are called PaUa Lutra. The neighbouring stream, 
an eastern tributary of the Pamisus, is the ancient Aris. It is now 
called the PuBma, and issues from some copious sources at a small village 
of the same name half on hour away at the foot of the hills. Its water 
is remarkably clear. 

Sm Monitt, in Walpole’s Mimairt rtUJing U Tkritj/. l.» jx 38 ry. ; Boblaye, 
RtrJkereiij, p 105 j Leake, .Vana, I. P. 354 W- 5 Cnrtiua, Ahf. 2. p. 161 Jf. ; 
VUeber, Erinturumstm, p. 424 ryy.; Weicker, Tagiituk, I. p 337 W t Baraian, 
Gacgr. X p 16S u.: Cmidt-jMHnt, 2. p. 271 ry. A plan of upper Th^ b 
given by Le Bas, yffogr arviJfltgifitf, * Itinfralre,' pL 29; ana after him_ bjr 
Curtius, fit. 2. Tof. vil Two ncwi of Thuria are given by Le Bas, • Itine- 
talre,' ^ 27, 28. 

31 . I. the town namod Anthaa in Homer. See I/tad, ix. 393. 

31 . I. Angnstna gave Thnria to the Lacedaemonians of Sparta. 
In the reign of Tiberius, 3 5 A-D., Messenian envoys appeared before the 
Roman Si^te and laid claim to what was called the Denthelian district 
(atgrr Dtnthtiiaieiy, which had been taken away from Messenia by Julius 
Caesar and Mark Antony and assigned by them to Lacedaemon. The 
district included Limnae with the sanctuary of Artemis of the Lake, as 
to which see § 3. The claim was disputed by the Lacedaemonian 
envoys, who maintained that the district had belonged of old to their 
ancestors, that it had been unjustly wrested from them by Phihp of 
Maccdon, and rightfully restored to them by Caesar and Antony. .After 
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hearing both rides Tiberias and the Senate decided that the district in 
question properly belonged to the Messenians, to whom it was accord¬ 
ingly transferred. See Tacitus, Annali, iv. 43. Since the Dcnthelian 
district included the sanctuary of Artemis of the Lake, it lay to the east 
of Thuria (see note on § 3). It took its name from a town Dcnthalii or 
Delthanii (Stephanas Byx., s.v. Atkdaifun). In the present passage 
Pausanias tells us that Augustus transferr^ Thuria from Messenia to 
Sparta. Mr. Kalkmann (Pa usam as der Periegrt, p. 164 tq.) assumes 
that the decision of Augustus was reversed by the award of Tiberius, 
and that therefore in Pausanias’s time Thuria belonged to Messenia. 
But as Pausanias makes no mention of Tiberius’s award and evidently 
regarded Thuria as still belonging to Lacedaemon, Mr. Kalkmann 
argues that Pausanias was ignorant of the actual state of matters 
existing in the district in his day, and that consequently he could not 
have visited the places which he is now describing. But all this rests 
upon the assumption that along with the Dcnthelian district Tiberius 
also transferred the district of ITiuria to Messenia. There b nothing 
whatever to show that he did so. If the important district of Thuria 
had also been transferred to Messenia, Tadtns, who records the trans¬ 
ference of the obscure Dcnthelian dbtrict, would certainly have men¬ 
tioned it It b very unlikely that the Dcnthelian dbtrict included 
Thuria; if it had done so, the district would almost certainly have 
taken its name from Thuria, the chief place in the dbtrict, which 
actually gave its name to the distant Messenian guli^ rather than from 
an obsenre town Denthelii, of which nothing is known but the name. 
We must therefore regard the Thurian and Dcnthelian districts as quite 
distinct (as Mr. Kalkmann seems himself to hold, for he speaks of Dtr 
voH den Stddten Thuria und Pkarai btgrtnxU ager Dentkeliates) ; and 
as soon as we recognise this, the fancied opposition between the 
decirions of Augustus and Tiberius disappears. Augustus transferred 
Thuria to Laconia; and it continued to belong to Laconia in Pausa¬ 
nias’s time. Tiberius transferred the Dcnthelian district to Messenia; 
and it continued to belong to Messenia in Pausanias’s time, for since 
he treats of Limnae 3) under Messenia without saying that it belonged 
to Laconia, we must of course assume that it belonged to Messenia 
Mr. R. Weil has shown from the evidence of coins of Septimius Severus 
that Thuria belonged to Lacedaemon in the reign of that emperor 
{MiNheil. d. arch, Inst, in A then, 7 (1883), p. 317 ry.) He, like Mr. 
Kalkmann, assumes that the awaj^ of Thuria to .Messenia by Augustus 
was overthrown by the decision of Tiberius ; and he is accordingly driven 
to assume that between the time of Tiberius and that of Septimius, or 
rather of Pausan'ias (whose evidence as to the possession of Thuria by 
the Lacedemonians Mr. Weil accepts), Thuria was retransferred from 
Messenia to Lacedaemon. There is no record of such an assumed 
retransference; and the necessity to assume it vanishes, when we recog¬ 
nise that the decision of Tiberius concerned only the Dcnthelian district 
and left the Thurian dbtrict in possession of Lacedaemon, in whose pos¬ 
session it remained in the time of Pausanias and as late as the time of 
Septimius Severus. L. Ross {Reisen, p. 11 sqq.) also, like Mr. Kalk- 
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nwnn and Mr. Weil, fcU into the error of assuming that Augustus’s 
decision was reversed by Tiberius ; and as one error begets another, be 
had to assume a contradiction between the sutemcnt of TacitiM that the 
disputed district was awarded to the Lacedaemonians by Julims^ Caesar 
and Aniotty, and the statement of Pausanias that the district wm 
awarded to the Lacedaemonians by Augustus. But this apparent dis¬ 
crepancy also vanishes when we observe that Tacitus and Pausamas are 
referring to different districts and to different decisions. Caesar and 
Antony gave the DeniMeliau district, Augustus gave Tkuria to the 

Lacedaemonians. . . , 

31 . 3. a Tillage nalamiiit- This village is mentioned also by 
Polybius (v. 91). From the similarity of the names, Leake, followed 
by Ross and Curtius thought that Calamae might be the modern 
Kalami, a village in the Messcnian plain, three quarters of an hour 
to the north-west of Kalamata (Leake, iforea, i. p. 3 ®* • Ros*t 
Reisett, p. 2 note 3 ; Curtius, Pelop. 2. p. 158). Burstan, on **** °**^ 
hand, would identify Calamae with some ruins which crown a hill haU 
an hour north-east of Kalamata. Here there are remains of two anaent 
walls girdling the hill at different levels; and in the pl^ there are the 
foundations of houses cut out of the rock (Bursian, a. p. I 7 i)* 

Calamae is mentioned in an inscription found, according to Mr. Fouca^ 
at Kalamata {BulUtiu dt Corr. IlelUnique, I (1877), p. 31)- Mr. ^ 
Weil, however, states that the inscription was found at the village 
Jauitsoy two hours cast of Kalamata, and on the strwgth of this he 
identifies Jasdtta with the ancient Calamae {Mitikeil. d. arch. Inst, 
in Atheu, 7 (1882X p. 216; as to the ruins nx. Janitsa see note on nr. 
30 2 ‘Pharac’). The Greek Government has given the name of 
Caiatnae to the modern Kalamata, which probably occupies, as we have 
seen, the site of the ancient Pharae. 

31 . 3. a place Linmae (• lakes'), in which there is a sanctuary 
of Artemis of the Lake. This jilace was on the borders between 
Messenia and Laconia. The events which gav-e rise to the first 
Messenian war took place at the sanctuary. See ill 2. 6, iv - 4 - 3 tq. 
The site of the sanctuary of Artemis of the Lake was discovered by 
L. Ross in 1840. It is occupied by a ruined chapel of the Panagia of 
Volimnos, standing at a place called VoUmnos in a narrow glen at the 
southern foot of Mount Gommwuna. A brook runs southward through 
the dale in a deep bed to join the Nedon. The mountains which shut in 
the glen on the south, east, and north are very precipitous; but the 
bottom is occupied by fields which rise in terraces one above the other. 
The chapel of the Panagia stands on one of these terrac^ about 300 
feet above the bottom of the glen. It is built upon a considerable heap 
of ancient ruins, and is constructed of ancient remains. Into the walls 
of the chapel are built two inscribed marble slabs; the inscnptitms, 
which are of the Imperial age, refer to Artemis of the Lake, thus proving 
that here was the sanctuary of the goddess. See L. Ross, Eeisem^^ 
I sqq .; Curtius, Pelop. 2. p. I 57 ; Bursian, Ceogr. 2. p. 170. The 

identification was, however, disputed by Leake {Ptlop. p. . 

The district in which the sanctuary stood was called the Denthelian 
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district (see note on § t), and for many ages its possession was a sut^ect 
of dispute between the Messenians and Lacedaemonians. It was 
stKcessh-ely assigned to the Messenians by Philip, Antigonus, Mummius, 
the Milesians (who arbitrated in the dispute), and Atidius Geminus, 
the praetor of Achaia. But Julius Caesar and Mark Antony awarded 
it to the Lacedaemonians. Lastly the dispute was brought before the 
Roman senate in 2$ A.O. and decided in favour of the Messenians. 
S** Tacitus, Annals, iv. 43. This decision seems to have been 
SmI ; the district belonged to Messenia in Pausanias’s time; and the 
discoi'ery some fifty years ago of two boundary-stones on the water-shed 
of Mu Ta>*getus (to the cast and north-east of the village of Sitsofa) 
secnw to pros-e tto the district never changed hands again. The 
in^ption on these boundary-stones is 5 pos Aiuce&u/iovi w/As Mor- 
<n)vi>v (‘boundary of Lacedaemon and Messene'). One of these 
boundary-stones was recently re-discovered by Mr. E. Pemice. It 
stands on the summit of a peak which rises due south of Mu Afaleiv 
and about half-way between the villages of Sitsmn and A'ai/ania. The 
view from this summit embraces a great part of Peloponnese, including 
Ac whole of the Messenian plain. The boundary-stone is now broken 
in two, and the inscription is much mutilated. 

5 “ h ^ 3 ! E- Pemice. in Btrlintr fiiUUg. Wtetunukrifi, 

21 October, 1893, p. 1373 j id., in .Xfitthta. d ank. Imt. ,m Athtn. 19 (1894). ^ 
35 «- 35 S- 9 I <> 94 J. pp. 

31 . 4. the springs of the Pa m i ms. The Pamisus was the chief 
river of Messenia, flowing through the lower Messenian plain which, 
from its wonderful fenilit)-, was called Makaria or ‘the happy land' (Strabo, 
P 36*)- Its naturid wealth and delightful climate were described 
in glowing language by Euripides in a lost play, of which some lines are 
quoted by Strabo (viiu p. 366)* The Pamisus is now the Pimanha or 
Dipotamo. What Pausaniascalls the springsof the Pamisus are the copious 
springs of lukewarm and rather insipid water which issue at the foot of the 
ridge of Skala, at the north-east corner of the lower Messenian plain, close 
to the little hamlet of Hagios Florvs. Some fine plane-trees stand just at 
the spot where the waters gush from the mountain, and the neighbour¬ 
hood of the springs displays all the richness of a southern vegetation. 
The cottages of the tiny hamlet on cither side of the highroad are 
boned amid tall plane-trees, fig-trees, mulberry-trees and olives. A little 
way from the springs there are some ponds, and at no great distance the 
watera form a large marsh in the plain. The river thus formed (the 
Pamisus) flows smth-south-west, and joins the Mavroimtmtnoj two miles 
below, in the middle of the plain. Strabo (viii. p. 361) says that the 
Pamisus had the greatest volume of water of any river in Peloponnese, 
though iu length was not more than 100 furlongs. This loo furlongs 
is the exact distance between the springs at If agios Floras and the sea. 
The distuce mentioned by Pausanias (too furlongs from the sources of 
the Pamisus to Messene) is also exact, the distance being measured to 
the nearest gate of Messene, namely the one which may still be seen 
m the saddle between Mt Ithome and Mount Es-a. See BobUye, 
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Rechenku, p. 106 tq .; Leake, Mortu, 1. pp. 389 tq., 477 tq .; Curtius, 
Petop. 2. p. 154 sq.; Philippsoo, Pelopoimes, p. 202. 

31 . 4. the ci^ of the Messeniaus under Mount Ithome. From 
KaJamtUa, the probable site of the ancient Pharae, the rood to Messene 
runs north-west across the fertile Messenian plain between hedges of 
huge fantastically shaped cactuses and groves of fig-trees, olives, and 
vines. In front of us loom nearer and nearer the twin peaks of Ithome 
and Eva rising boldly and abruptly from a single base on the western 
side of the plain, and forming the natural citadel, as it were, of the 
whole country. As we near their base we quit the dusty highroad and 
strike westward up the mountain side by devious and rocky paths. This 
brings us in time to the monastery of I'ouriiXMo, where visitors to 
Messene generally spend the night. It Is beautifully situated on the 
eastern slope of the mountain, about a quarter of an hour’s walk below 
the saddle which unites the twin peaks. The buildmgs, arranged in 
the form of a quadrangle round a little church, stand on a fine open 
terrace among cypresses, oaks, and wild olives, commanding an un¬ 
impeded view over the Messenian plain southward to the shining waters 
of the gulf and northward to where the plain ends at the foot of the hills. 
Ithome and its sister peak rise from the plain about midway between these 
northern hills orul the gulf, Mount Eva, the lower of the two peaks, 
lies to the south or south-east of Ithome, with which it is conneaed by a 
ridge or saddle about half-way up the two mountains. The eastern wall 
of Messene stood and still stands in ruins on this saddle. The city 
itself lay on the western tide, in the cop formed by the converging 
slopes of the two mountains. The site may be compared to an immense 
theatre, of which the back is formed by the saddle in question and the 
wrmgs by Mt. Ithome and Ml Eva. The wretched hamlet at Atavromati 
lies nearly in the middle of this theatre-like hallow; there are many 
remains of antiquity in its neighbourhood. Uut the site of the ancient 
dty is now chiedy occupied by cornfields, vineyards, and olive-groves. 
Ml Eva, now known as St. liiuil {Hagiot 1 ’anliosy, from the chapel of 
the saint which crowns it, was not induded within the fortifications of 
Messene. 

See Curtius, Ptlop. 2. p. 136 tqq. ; VUchcr, Erinneruttgtn, p. 443 iqq. ; 
Fhilippion, I'tlelwtnti, SiS ty- 

31 . S' Messene U Bturoimded by a wall etc. The circuit of the 
walls (d* Messene is about fitx and a half miles. Large portions of them 
remain and are the finest speamens of Greek fortification in existence. 
The best preserved parts ate the northern and north-western; the worst 
preserved ports are on the southern side on the slope of Ml Eva, where 
the wall hu in some places disappeared. The finest piece of all is the 
celebrated Arcodum gate with its adjoining towers in the northern 
wall, directly under Ml Ithome, which rises steeply above it 00 the easL 
It is a double gate; in other words, an outer gate in the line of the 
city-wall opens into a spacious circular court with high walls, at the 
opposite end of which there is an inner gale. At the inner gate may 
still be seen the enormous stone which formed the lintel of the gate; 
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it is 5.73 metres long, 1.16 metres broad, and 1.12 metres high. The 
stone is broken in two pieces, one of which is l>-ing on the ground, the 
other piece leans against the door-post. The 
circular court between the outer and inner 
gate measures about 6} feet in diameter, and 
is built in the most magnificent style of 
masonry. The lowest course is a row of 
stones, each about ft. long, and half os 
much high; upon this is placed another 
course of stones of equal length and of half 
the height, the joints of which are exactly 
over the centre of each stone in the lower 
course. The other courses ate not quite so 
regular, but the stones are joined and finished 
rrith the same wonderful accuracy. As usual 
in Greek masonry of the best age, mortar 
is wholly absent The walls of this circular 
court ore preserved to a height of 20 to 
23 feet; the number of courses is nine or 
ten. The outer gate is flanked, on the 
outside, by two square towers, about 33 feet apart The gateway is 
16 ft to inches wide. On each side of this gateway, on the inner side, 
is a semicircular niche. These niches doubtless contained sutues. 
Over the left-hand niche is an inscription (C. /. G. No. 1460) declaring 
that it was repaired by one Quintus JMotius Euphemion. The statue of 
Hermes, mentioned by Pausanias (33. 3), nwy luivc occupied one of 
these niches. From the inner gate a paved road leads inwards for a 
distance of 40 paces. It is marked lengthwise with the ruts of chariot- 
wheels and cross-wise with cuts which afforded foothold for the horses 
ascending the hilL 

Of the towers which flank the walls the best preserved are the two 
immediately to the east of the Arcadian gate, where the wall begins to 
ascend the rocky slope of Mt. Ithome. They are square, each side 
measuring about 2 1 feet; and they project 13 feet from the curtain or 
line of walk Their height is about 31 feet The towers arc in two 
stories; the lower story is entered from the top of the curtain by doors 
on each side of the tower. In the lower story are four loopholes for 
arrows, two to the front and one on each side. In the upper story there 
are six small square windows, two on each of the sides except the back. 
In the walls are visible the holes for the rafters which supported the floor 
of the upper story, and the walls arc rebated or set back thus S to leave 
room for the ends of the floor-planks to rest on. The curtain between the 
tower is 9 feet thick. Both curtains and towers in this part of the walls 
are built entirely of large squared blocks, admirably cut and jointed 
without rubble or cement. In general the towers are square, but at all 
the salient angles they arc nearly round, each tower forming about two- 
thirds of a circle. These round towers have generally sally-ports. The 
inten’als between the towers vary according to the rtature of the ground. 
The general style of masonry is not like that of the towers at the 
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Arcadian gale, but, as in most Greek fortifications, consisu of an outer 
and inner facing of squared blocks, the intermediate space being filled 
with rubble. These fiicings are generally formed of equal and 
parallel courses, but not always of rectangular stones. The masonry is 
like that of the walls of Mantinea, which were built about the same time. 
But there is this important diflfercnce, that whereas only the lower part of 
the walls of Mantinea seems to hate been built of stone, the upper part 
having apparently been built of unbumt brick, we have Pausanias's word 
for it that the whole circuit of the walls of Mcssenc was built of stone 
from top to bottom. 

The remains of another gate, generally called the Laconian gate, 
may be seen on the eastern side of the ridge or saddle which unites 
Ithume and Eva. On the western side of the ridge, about So )-ards oSi 
are the remains of another wall miming along the ridge, not quite 
parallel to the one on the eastern side. At one end of the ridge the 
wall rises towards Ml Eva, then turns sharply ofi; leaving the upper 
part of that mountain outside the line of walls. At the other end of the 
ridge the wall climbs the steep side of Ithome till it is stopped by a 
perpendicular rock. In this direction there is a small square chamber 
in Uic walls with a loophole for shooting arrows. Above the perpen¬ 
dicular rock the wall begins again, and is furnished at intervals with 
buttresses instead of towers. 

See Bknict, ExfJditian tcimtifiqm dt Mtrh r Arrkiteetmrt, I. pp. 37'4*> *ith 
pl- 38-47 ; BoUaye, KHhercia, p. 107 ; Cell, Ilintrtay tftkt Mona, p 60 : Leake, 
Mona, I. p 371 -ify. : Le Bas, in Rttmt AnUoUgi^t, I (1S44), p 422 ryy. ; 
Cuitius, Pttop. 3. p 139 ryy>; Viicher, Erirnmm/tgtm, p 445 ryy.; W. G. Clark, 
Firlof. pp a« iff., 237 Iff. ; Bunian. Gtogr. x p 166 ; CuUt Joamne, x p 275 
Off. ; Baedcket,' p 3to if. A view of the w:^ with Ml Ithome and ML Eva, 
ii given by Le Bai ( V^fogt arckMogifUt, ' IiinMrc,* pi. 19), and a view of the 
Aroiilian gate Fiedler (Rtiu, I. pL iy.) For various views and restorations irf 
the gales ace Schrriber, PilderatUt, ahriii. 7, alia. 1. 3, L tt. 9. 

31 . 5. the walls of Babylon. These were reckoned one of the seven 
wonders of the world. According to Herodotus (L 178), the walls 
formed a square, each side of which was 120 Greek furlongs or about 
13 miles long. The space thus enclosed would be more than three 
times the site of Paris. The walls, according to Herodotus, were 50 
cubits thick and 200 royal cubits high, which would seem to be about 
373 feet, or rather higher than the extreme height of SL Paul’s. 
Ancient authorities, however, differ in the measuremenu they give of the 
Babylonian wralls. According to Ctesias the total circumference was 
360 furlongs ; according to Clitarchos it was 365 furlongs. Ctesias 
says that the height of the walls was 50 fathoms; later writers say 
that it was only 50 cubitx The breadth was such that twro four-horse 
chariots could pass each other on the top of iL None of the walls 
remain. Sec Diodoms, iL 7 ; Strabo, xvL p 738; Pliny, AW. I/ist. 
vL 121 ; the notes of Bahr and Rawlinson on Herodotus, Ia.\ Perrot 
et Chipiez, Histoirt de fArt Jans rAmtiquiU, 2. p 469 sqq. 

31 . 5. the Memnonian walls at Susa. Tradition ran that Susa 
had been built by Memnon, son of Titbonus. Hence the city was 
called the Memnonian city; and the great palace of the Persian kings 
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hi it was called the Memnonia or Memnonium (Herodotus, v. 53 sq .; 
Diodorus, ii. 23 ; Strabo, xv. p. 728). Another tradition was that Susa 
was called the Memnonian city because the dead body of Mcmnon had 
been brought thither by his mother, the Mommg (Aclian, Var. Hilt. v. 1). 
As to the walls of Susa, Strabo (/.r.) says they were 120 furlongs in 
chrcumference and were built of burnt brick and asphalt, like those of 
Babylon. Mr. Dieulaiby, the French explorer of Susa, informs us that 
the fortifications consisted of a large and deep moat filled trith water, 
and doable walls. £lach of the wails was faced outside and inside trith 
onbumt bricks, and the space between the focings was filled with earth 
tightly rammed dowrn. See Perrot et Chipiez, Hiitoirt de PArt dans 
tAntiquiU, 5. p. 766 sq. 

31 . $. Ambrosna in Phocis. See x. 36. 3. 

31 . 5. Bhodea. The city of Rhodes, in the island of the same 
name, was built in the time of the Peloponnesian war under the superin¬ 
tendence of Hippodamus, the same architect who laid out Piraeus for 
the Athenians (see note on i. i. 2). According to Strabo the walls, 
harbours, streets, and buildings of ^odes were finer than those of any 
other dty in the wrorld. See Strabo, xiv. pp. 652, 654. 

31 . 6. In the market-place of Messene is-a water-boain 

called Arainoe. Cp. 33. i. The spring Gcpsj'dra, which fM the fountain 
of Arsinoe, is generally identified with the fine spring which issues in 
several jets from an ancient mossy wrall, surmounted by bushes, in the 
hamlet of Mavrvmati, nearly in the middle of Messene. The spring 
gives rise to a brook which flows through the southern port of the 
andent site. Accordingly, if this spring is the Gepsydra, the watcr-basin 
or fountain Arsinoe and with it the market-place must be looked for 
somewhat to the south of the spring. Here on a level space on the 
left bank of the stream are various ancient fonndations, induding the 
remains of a Doric temple. At a place now called ^fousglus, between 
the theatre and the stadium (see below, 32. 6), there ore remains of 
conduits and fragments of a large watcr-tank. This latter may have 
been the fountain or water-basin {Kpqvtf) of Arsinoe. See Blouet, Expid. 
sdsntif. de Morft: AnhUteture, I. p. 35, with pi. 35 ; Leake, Sfona, 
I- P- 367 > Viseber, Erinnerungen, p. 448; Bursian, Geogr. 2. p. 167 ; 
Ba^eker,* pp. 360, 361 ; Guide-Joanne, 2. p. 278. Prof Curtius, on 
the other hand, identifies the spring at Mavromati with the fountain of 
Arsinoe, and supposes that the Clepsydra may have issued bom an 
artificial grotto which Le Bas found much higher up the slope of 
Ithome, to the south-west of the temple of Artemis (see note on § 7). 
See Cnrtius, Pe/op. 2. pp. 14$, <47 ; id., Abhandltmg dier grieckisciu 
Qftell- und BruHneninickri/teH (reprinted from the 8th voL of the 
AbkandJnngm of the Royal Sodety of Cdttingen), p. ij 27. W. G. 
Clark identified the Gepsjdra with a well near the top of Mt Ithome. 
The well is of no great depth, but contains a spring of perennial water. 
Clark, therefore, like Prof. Curtius, would identify the spring of 
Mavrvmati with the fountain of Arsinoe. See W. C. Clark, Ptlop, p. 
334 sq .: and for the spring near the summit of Ithome cp. Fiedler, 

RAst, I. p. 354- 

31 . 6. Damophon. See Index, and note on vii. 23. 7. 
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31 . 7. Laphria. See vn. 18. 8. According to Antoninus LiberalU 
(Transform. 40), who identified her with Britomartis, Artemis Laphria 
was also worshipped in Cephallenc, where she had a sanctuary. Thus 
Pausanias’s statement as to the limits of her worship seems to need 
correction. A temple of Artemis was discos-ered on the southern slope 
of Mt Ithome by Le Bas, who thought that h might be the temple of 
Artemis Laphria. The ruins are near the winding path which leads 
from Mavromati to the summit of Ithome. On the right of the path, 
about half-way up, there are three platforms supported by walls. On 
the highest of these are the remains of a small temple, 5 5 feet long by 
32 feet broad. It consisted of a fore-temple (pronacs) and (tlla, and 
was of the kind called distyle in antisj />. it had two columns between 
antae in front, but no columns at the sides or the back. The bases of 
the two columns have been found; they arc either Ionic or Corinthian ; 
3 o Bas speaks of the temple as Ionic, but Landron has restored it as 
Corinthian. The temple, up to and including the bases of the columns, 
was built by a hard stone ; above that it was built of tufa coated with 
stucco. The pavement was a rough mosaic, without pattern, composed 
of reddish cement with small black and white pebbles. A few fragments 
of a statue, apparently of Artemis, were discovered, and a dedicatory 
inscription to (Artemis) Limnatis. The theory that the temple was 
that of Artemis Laphria rests on the very dubious assumption that 
Artemis Limnatis was here identical with Artemis Laphria. The date 
of the temple would seem to be at least 150 years later than the 
foundation of Messene. See Le Bas, Voyagt archAflogique, ed. S. 
Reinach, p. 134 sqq .; ib. Arskitecturr, P/loponntst (i* S^rie) pi. i-io; 
id.. Revue Arckiologiqut, i (1844), p. 4^5 ^ 9 ' • Curtius, 

Pelop. a. p. 146 sq.\ Bursian, Ceogr. 2. p. 166; Bae¬ 
deker,* p. 3S9 ; Cuide-Joanne, 2. p. 378. On a coin of 
•Messene Artemis is represented standing, clad in a 
short tunic, a spear in her right hand, her left elbow 
resting on a column ; beside her is a dog. “ A com¬ 
parison of this figure with that of Artemis Laphria on 
the coins of Patrae [sec note on vii. 18. i o], which 
reproduces the statue of Menaechmus and Soidas, 
furnishes sufficient reason for calling this figure also 
Laphria. It is probably, as the pillar indicates, a copy of a sUtue, 
therefore of the sotuc of Damophon" (Imboof-Blumer and Gardner, 
Mum. Comm, on Pans. p. 67, with pi. P iii.) 

31 . 8. the size of the temple, which is the largest building in 
the world. The great temple of Artemis (Diana) at Ephesus was 
twice rebuilt; the third and last temple was built in the time of 
Alexander the Great (Strabo xiv. p. 640 sq.) According to Pliny 
(Mat. Hist, xxxvi. 95) the whole temple (temflum universum) was 435 
Roman feet long, and 335 Roman feet broad ; there were too column^ of 
which twenty-seven were made by kings ; each column was 60 feet high. 
The remains of the temple, which had been buried for centuries, were 
discovered after laborious excavations by Mr. J. T. Wood in 1869. He 
found that the platform on which the temple was raised (called by Pliny 
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tempium unh'^sym) was 418 ft. i in, long, by 239 ft. 4) ins- broad, 
measured on the lowest step. The temple itseli^ according to Mr. 
Wood’s measurements, was 34a ft. 6J ins. long by 163 ft. 9J ins. 
broad. It was octast>-ie, basing eight columns in front; and dipteral, 
having two tanks of columns all round it. The colunms of the peristyle 
were too in number, as Pliny says. (In Pliny /.a wc must read columntu 
c, xxvii <1 unguUs reg^us faciat, instead of columnat cxxvii a ringulu 
regibus faettu.) The columns were 6 ft. J in. in diameter at the base; 
which, adopting the proportion given by Vitruvius for the improved 
Ionic order, wmtld give a height of 55 ft. 8| ins. including the base. 
Sec J. T. Wood, Discoveries al Ephesus (London, 1877), p. 264 sq. 
On the building and rebuilding of the temple see Brunn, in Sitxungs- 
berickte of the Bavarian Academy (Munich), Philosoph. philolog. Cl., 
10 June 1871, p. 531 W- 

31 . 9. they sacrifice all animals alike etc. With these holo> 
causu cp. vii. 18. 12. 

31 . 9. I have shown above etc. See iii. 26. 3. 

31 . I a an image of the City of Thebes. Cp. viii. 30. 10; L 3. 
3; A Gerber, in FUcktisetit Jakriucher^ Supplem. Bd. 13 (1884), pp. 
257*266; Otto Schultz, Die OrtsgonkeUem d. gritek. u. rom. Kumst 
(Berlin, 1889). 

31 . 10. Epaminondas, son of Cleonunis. The father of Epami- 
nondas is called Polymnis by Aclian ( Var. Hist iL 43, si. 9), by Cornelius 
Nepos {Epam. I 1), and by Pausanias himself elsewhere (viiL 52. 4, 
is. 12. 6). The name Cleommis is here a slip either of Pa us a ni as 
or of one of his copyists. 

31 . II. portraits of Apharens and his sons etc. Brunn {Gesth. 
der grieck. Kiinstler, 2. p. 203 ) thought that the figures in these paintings 
were grouped as follows :— 


.A Aphaxcus 
Idas 
Lynceus 
Cresphontes 

a. Nestor 

Thrasymedcs 

Antilochus 


B. Leucippus 
Hilaira 
Phoebe 
Arsinoe 

b. Aesculapius 
Machaon 
Podolirius. 


31 . 12. Andnoe. Cp. iL 26. 7 ; iiL i2. 8; iv. 3. 2. 

31 . 12. Omphalion, a pupil of Nicias. Omphalion appears not to 
be mentioned by any other ancient writer. As to Nicias, sec note on 
iiL 19. 4 - 

32 . I. the Place of Sacrifice contains images of all the gods. 
See iL 2. 8 note. 

32 . 2. Aethidss. “ In the village of MaxTomati I find an in* 
scription in which occurs the name of Acthidas, who must I think be 
the same person Pausanias speaks of, for the monument was a dedication 
to Lucius Verus, and was conset)ucntIy erected not long before the time 
when Pausanias travelled; it accords, therefore, with his remark, that 
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Acthidas was a man nearly of his own age [sec Criticai Note, voL t. p. 
583]. As the inscription refers moreover lo an expense incurred by 
Aechidas, it accords in this particular also with ^e observation of 
Pausantas, as to the wealth for which Aethidas was distinguished. The 
inscribed stone is a plain quadrangular pedestal of white marble, which 
probably supported a statue of Lucius Vents. The inscription is in the 
following terms, • The Hellenes grateful to the gods, and praying for 
blessings on the Imperial House, (have erected) Lucius Aelius Verus 
Caesar, Tiberius Claudius Acthidas Caelianus, High-priest and Hellad- 
arrh of the community of the Aebaeans for life, having recommended it, 
and defrayed the expense '" (Leake, Morttt, 1. p. 383 tq.) Cp. C. I. G. 
No. 1318. 

32 . 3. when Demetrins, aon of Philip etc See iv. 39. 1 iqq. 

32 . 3. a tomb of Arixtomenes etc Aristomcncs was worshipped 
as a hero by the Messeninns. See iv. 14. 7 ; iv. 37. 6. The victims 
sacrificed to heroes seem to have been generally either Uack bulls or 
black rams. Thus every year sacrifices were sent by the people of 
Thessaly to the gravx of Achilles at Troy. The victims were a black 
bull and a white bull First the black bull was taken to the top of the 
barrow; a trench was dug in the ground; and the bull was sacrificed 
BO that the blood poured into the trench. This was the sacrifice which 
was offered to Achilles as to a dead man or hero. Afterwards the white 
bull was sacrificed on the shore to him as to a god. But the flesh of 
the white bull was carried on board the ship to be eaten, for it might 
not be consumed on hostile ground. See Philostratus, //rrwVu, xx. 2 5 
sqq. A black bull was sacrificed annually to the Greeks who fell at the 
battle of Plataea (Plutarch, AriituUt, 21). For sacrifices of black rams 
to heroes see Paul. L 34. 5 ; v. 13. 3 5 ix. 39. 6; Strabo, vL p. 384. 
On the subject generally see P. Stengel, DU grUck. SakralaJlertMamur, 

§78. 

32 . 4. The first people - who asserted that the soul of man 

ia immortal etc According to Herodotus (U. 123) the Egyptians were 
the first who held that the human soul is immortaL Philostratus ( Vita 
ApoUodori., tit. 19) represents the Brahmans as maintaining that the 
doctrine of the transmigration of souls was borrowed by the Egyptians 
from the Hindoos. As to the Egyptian doctrine of immortality sec 
especially A. Wiedemann, The Ancient Egyptian Doctrine of the Immor- 
taiity of the Soul (London, 189$). 

32 . 6. Xenocratea - sent for the shield of Axistomenea etc 

An inscription (C. /. G. G. S. 1. Na 3462) has been found at Thebes 
which seems to refer to tbe incident here narrated by Pausanias. It 
appears to have been carved on tbe base of a group of statuary repre¬ 
senting Xenocrates, Tbcopompus, and Mnasitaus. The inscription is 
in verse, and somewhat awkwardly expressed. Translated it runs thus: 
“ Xenocrates, Tbcopompus, and Mnasilaus. Wlien tbe spear of Sparta 
was prevailing, then it fell to the lot of Xenocrates to carry trophies to 
Zeus. He dreaded not the army from the Eurotas nor the Laconian 
shield. So the Thebans wrere rictorious in the war, whereof the trophy 
at Leuctra is a proof We [»>. Xenocrates, Thcoporopus, and Mnasi- 
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Un$] were not rnfenor to Epaminondiu in running.” The meaning of 
this inscription is obscure and has been variously explained. None of 
the explanations suggested is convincing. See BuIUtiM dt Corrup. 
HtlUniquc, i (1877), P- 3 S« ! U., 1 (1878), pp. 22-28; Biicheler, in 
RhHimclui Afusewm, .\. F. 32 (1877), pp. 479.481 ; G. Gilbert, m 
FUckruetisJaMrbucker, 24 (1878), pp. 304-308 ; VaStiA, Eptgrammata 
Gratia, No. 768a, p. xvL sq. Xenocraies was one A the Boeotarchs 
in command at the battle of Leuctra, and he voted with Epaminondas 
^ S*'"® battle to the Spartans at once. See ix. 13. 6. Thcopompus 
was a Theban of noble family and a friend of Pelopidas (Plutarch, 
Ptlopidas, 8). As to the shield of Aristomenes see iv. 16. 5 and 7 j ix. 

39. 14- 

32 . 6. the stadinm at Messene. Considerable remains of the stadium 
may still be seen at some distance south-west of the hamlet A Afatro- 
arnh. It was surrounded on three sides by a colonnade, which at the 
upper (semicircular) end %ns double and comprised three rows of 
columns. Here the lower parts of the columns are In their original 
places; there were about twenty columns in each row, each column 
measuring about t ft. to in. m diameter, with Doric flutings slightly 
indicated. On the right side of the stadium part of the colonnade is 
also in its place. Many drums of Doric columns are lying about on 
the ground, and many more are built at regular intervals of about 6 
feet into the wall of a vineyard on the nonh-east side of the stadium, 
forming two sides of a quadrangle. These Utter may be in their 
original positions. To the sooth of the sudium I observed some large 
blocks of trigl>'pbs of rude workmanship and Ute date. The rows of 
stone scau extended only about two-thirds of the length of the race¬ 
course. They are best preserved at the semicircular end, where sixteen 
rows of them can be counted. The brook of MavromaH runs obliquely 
through the length of the stadium. On the south side the stadium is 
bounded by what seems to ha\-e been the city-wall, and at itt lower end 
there arc some ruins of a small distyle Doric temple, built of a fine 
limestone and consisting of a fore-temple (promuu) and a narrower 
cttla. The temple stood on an artificial terrace, of which the supporting 
wall remains. " 


. icitnii/, dt Aftrit: ArckHtcttin, 1. pp. 27 m 31 tog 

with pL ^-34; Leake, .tAw«, 1. p. 380 , Curtin;, /v!^. I 

Toftkmci, j. p. 353; BorsUn, Gt^. 2. p. 167; BaedSter,* p. 361 s Cuidt- 
^ P- *8°: tiobl and Kohner, Dtt Zti^drr Criu/Um \imd p, 


32 . 6. the theatre. The remains of the theatre arc situated due 
west of hamlet of MavromaH^ about midway between the village and 
Ac stadium. It is a remarkably small theatre, being only about 60 feet 
m diameter, thus contrasting with the spacious and once splendid 
stadium. Another remarkable feature about it is that it does not rest 
upon the slopie of a hill, as Creek theatres generally do, but is built of 
solid masonry from the level ground up. It rests on a massive quad¬ 
rangular foundation. Portions of the side and back wall are preserved. 
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»nd the fine of the stage can be traced. The theatre is boUt of small 
blocks. See Leake, Manta, i. p. 381; Curtius, Ptlop. 1. p. 145; 
Vischcr, ErimntrungtH, p. 447; Welcker, Tagtitui, i. p. 353 tg.; 
Bursian, Gecgr. 2. p. 167; Baedeker,* p. 361 ; Gtddt jcamu, a. p. 280. 

In a field to the south or south-south-west of the theatre I observed 
the remains of five* small Doric columns standing in a row in their 
original positions; they are probably the ruins of a colonnade or temple. 
In dimensions and material they resemble the Doric columns built into 
the wall of the vineyard to the north-east of the stadium. 

33 . t. the Bonunit of Ithnme. The top of Mt Ithomc {2630 feet) 
forms a ridge or tuurow plateau running from south-east to north-wesL 
The ridge, to be more exact, is made up of four peaks (not three, as the 
guide-books say); but these are so nearly on a level with each other, 
and the depressions between them are so small, that the four summits 
practically coalesce into a ridge. This ridge, viewed from the plain, 
gives to Ithome the appearance of being a tabic-mountain, which in 
reality it is not. The sides of the mountain fiill away pretty sharply on 
both sides of the ridge. Ancient fortification-walls may be traced along 
the edge of the two central peaks, which alone seem to have been 
enclosed by them. In these walls there arc some pieces of irregular 
Cyclopean jointing, which Prof Curtins supposes to be remains of the 
oldest fortifications of Ithome. Possibly, however, they may be relics 
of the fortifications raised by the rebel Messenians in the third Messenian 
war (465*455 •'-C-) At least one tower may be seen on the side further 
from the ancient city. On the highest peak (the second from the north¬ 
west end of the ridge) is a ruined monastery, a branch from the monastery 
of Vouriano. There are a few ancient remairts (columns and archi¬ 
tectural fragments) in and about it A hermit who lives in the ruins 
showed me an inscription built into one of the inner walls; but the 
darkness and the worn sute of the stone rendered it illegible. Near 
the edge of the cliflEi to the sooth of the monastery are two large 
ancient cisterns, with stone troughs. There is a third cistern within the 
frirtification-nralls, under the peak adjoining on the south-east the peak 
on which the monastery stands. On this peak (the second from the 
south-east, or the third from the north-west) is the paved threshing-floor 
of the old monastery. Here, probably, was celebrated the annual festival 
which Pausanias mentions ^ 2). The threshing-floor is now the scette 
of the annual festival of the Panogia, at which the peasantry dance 
crowned with oleander blossom. 

The view from the top of Ithome is magnificent The whole of the 
Messenian plain, both the upper half (Stenyclerus) and the lower half 
(Makaria, ‘the happy land'X lies stretched out Ixneath us. To the 
south the full sweep of the Messenian gulf is seen, with the glorious 
snow-capped range of Taygetus bounding both plain and gulf on the 
east High up on Taygetus is visible the gap through which the 
luingada pass runs. Over this pass, which forms the direct route 
between Sparta and Messenia, the Spartans must have often marched 
to attack their ancient foes; and it seems just possible that the gleam 
of their burnished arms in the sunshine, os the army defiled over the 
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pass, may hat’e been visible to the sentinels on Itbome. Further to the 
north we sec the mountains of Arcadia, with the Lycaean group con- 
s{Hcuous on the north-east. Westward the \-iew is in general bounded 
by the nearer and lower hills of Mcsscnia; but where they dip on the 
north-west and again on the south-west we catch glimpses of the Ionian 
or (as the ancients also called it) the Sicilian sea. « 

See Dodwell, Taur, a. p. 362 ; Leake, Maraa, 1. p. 386 xyy. ; Curthii, 

Pthf. 2. p. 147 Vf. ; Viicher, ErinntruMpn, p. 449 /yy. ; W. G. Clatk, PtUtp. 
p. 234 ry. ; Bojsian, Gaagr. 2. p. 165; Baedeker,’ p. 358 tq. ; GttLU-Jatmmt. 2. 
P- *77 


33 . I. who claim that Zeus was horn and brought up among 
them. On the buth and childhood of Zeus as represented in ancient 
art see Osxrbcck, in the Verkandlungm of the Royal Saxon Academy 
(Uipsic), Phil histor. Class, t8 (1866), pp. 229-256 ; M, Gritck. Kunst- 
myiAologie, a. p, 322 sgq. 

33 . 2. The image of Zens is a work of Ageladas. The chronology 
of the sculptor Ageladas is beset with difficulties. If, as Pausanias says, 
the image of Zeus was made for the Messenians of Naupactus, it cannot 
lurt-e been made before 455 B.C, the year in which the banished 
Messenians settled at Naupactus (see iv. 24. 7), But Ageladas also 
made statues (i) of Anochus, who gained an Olympic priie in 520 B.C. 
(Pans, vi 14. 11); (2) of Cleosthenes, who gained an Olympic prize in 
516 B.C. (Pans. vi. 10. 6); and (3) of Timasitheus, who gained an 
Olympic prize not later than 507 B.C. (Paus. vi. 8. 6). Thus the artistic 
activity of Ageladas would seem to have extended from 520 B.C to 455 
ac at least But this is not alL According to a scholiast on Aristo¬ 
phanes {Progs, 5®0 Ageladas made the image of Hercules Alexicacus 
(* warder-off of e\-il *) which stood in the Attic township of Mclite ; and 
he made it, according to the scholiast, during the great plague which 
WM stayed in 427 B.C by the making of this very image. .Xloreosxr 
Pliny (,V. H. xxxiy. 49) says that Ageladas flourished m OL 87 (432- 
429 B.C) Thus if wx accepted these data, we should have to suppose 
that the artistic activity of Ageladas extended over 93 years, from 520 B.C 
4*7 B-C. This IS [wacticaliy impossible, and various ways of evading 
the difficulty have ^n suggested. The late H. Brunn proposed to 
shorten the artist's life at both ends. He adduced reasons for believing 
that the statues of Olympic victors were often not made for some years 
after the victory which they were intended to celebrate. Hence he held 
that the statue of Anochus, the Olympic %-ictor of 520 B.C, need not 
haix been made til] 500 B.C. Again, he showed that popular tradition 
was apt to confuse all outbreak of pestilence with the great plague of 
430-427 B.C ; and while he did not deny that Ageladas made the image 
of Hercules Alexicacus, and made it to stay a pestilence, he thought that 
ihis pestilence could not ha\x been the great plague of 430-427 fi.c. 
but must have been an earlier one. He got rid of Pliny’s statement by 
supposing that Pliny, like the scholiast on Aristophanes, had been misled 
by assigning a wrong date to the image of Hercules Alexicacus. Thus 
Brunn reduced the artistic life of Ageladas to reasonable Umits, namely 
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500-455 B.C. AAerwards he dfxJced the sculptor of seven more )-caT5 of 
his life by dating the end of the Messenian war, and consequently the 
settlement of the Messenians at Naupactus, in 463 B.C with Kruger, 
instead of in 455 &C Prof. Orcrbeck is also of opinion that the 
scholiast on Aristophanes was in error in stating that Ageladas was at 
work during the great plague at Athens (430-427 ac), and he gets rid 
of Pliny’s evidence in the same way as Bninn did. Further, he belim-es 
that Pausanias's statement that the image of Zeus “ was originally made 
for the Messenians of Naupactus" does not imply that the Messenians 
were actually at Naupactus when the image was made for them; it may 
mean that it was made for them before they went to Naupactus, while 
they were still at Ithome or at Messana in Sicily or anywhere. This 
singular interpretation of Pausanias’s words, though it is also maintained 
by Mr. A. S. Murray, seems to roc quite inadmissible. If Pausanias's 
statement means anything, it means that the image was made for the 
Messenians while they were at Naupactus. Having thus thrown oser- 
board the evidence of Pausanias, Pliny, and the scholiast on Aristophanes, 
Prof. Overbeck is at liberty to place the artistic career of Ageladas about 
530-500 RC Prof. \V. Uein cuts the knot by his favourite desice of 
assuming tivo artists of the same imme. 

Another factor in determining the date of Ageladas wras Introduced 
by the discovery at Olympia of the base of a statue bearing the name of 
Ageladas (spwlt Hagelaidas) the Argive, father of the sculptor Atotus or 
of Argeiadas (for the inscription is variously interpreted). This base was 
found in a position which showed that it must have been set up before 
the great temple of Zeus was built. Hence if that temple was built, os 
it seems to have been, between 468 and 456 B.C. (see note on v. to. 3 ), 
the son of Ageladas must have been at work not later than 468 B.C and 
may have been at work a good deal earlier, for the style of the letters is 
such tliat the inscription may very well date from 500 B.C. Prof. Robert 
holds that the temple of Zeus was begun in OL 75 (48a B.C.), and that 
consequently the b^ in question must be earlier than that year. At all 
events if the Hagelaidas of the inscription is the same with our sculptor, 
it wmald appear that the son or the slave (as Professors v. Wilamowiti- 
MdllcndorlT and C. Robert interpret the inscription) of Ageladas was 
at work as a sculptor in the first half of the fifth century &C, and that 
consequently the artistic career of Agelad.ts himself must have fallen in 
the early part of that century or in the latter part of the sixth century B,C 
This agrees on the whole with the other evidence. It does not seem 
wholly impossible that Ageladas should have made a statue in 520 B.C. 
and one in 455 B.C. If w*c suppose that he was so years of age when 
he made the statue of Anochus in 520 B.C, he would be 86 years old 
when he made the image of Zeus for the .Messenians of Naupactus, 
supposing that the image was made immediately after the Messenians 
settled at Naupactus. 

See H. Brunn, CtMUcktt Jtr grutk. KHnstUr, t. p. 63 ; id., Du Kuntt 

iti H*m*T, p. 48 ly,; W. Klein, in ArckAeleg.-tfigra^isfkt Mittkfilunnn mms 
OeiUrrtifk, 7 (1883', pi, 60 lyy.; Ovetbeck, * Znr Cbroookigie des AgelaWas oder 
Hagelaidas,’ BtriikU iitr Ju VtrhamiluHgnt d. k. tiuk$. CtttU. d, H'issm., 
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44 (1893). pp. 36-34; id., Gark. 

, HiUtry Grttk SculftHrt? I. 
ihen, p. 93 jy/.; Colligoon.^ Hist, i 
Olympian Inicriplioa cofiiaining tli< 

43 (cp. No. 41); id,, /snjpsus Im 
■ifltn gritck. Bildiuour, No. 3o; 
ibeiu, Gntk E/i^rafif, No. 81 ; 
in Jliitar. mstd ^iUJsig. Amfsstu 

p. II7 jyy. 

Difference of opinion also exists with regard to the manner in which 
Agcladas represented Zeus of Ithome. On the one hand coins of 
Messene portray Zeus as a bearded man striding towards the right, with 
an eagle on his outstretched left arm and a thunder¬ 
bolt in bis raised right hand. Moreorer some 
of these coins bear the inscription MR^JSANliiX 
lOQM. See Imhoof-Blumer and Gardner, Num. 
Camm. en Pata. p. 67 tf., with pi. P iv. v.; Head, 
Ilistorui Nutnmorum, p. 361 sq. ; rV/., Coins of tkt 
Andemts, iiL B. 35 and iv. K. 34 ; Gardner, Types 
of Greek Coins, pL viii. 3 5 and xiu 47; id.. 
Catalogue of Greek Coins in the British Museum, 
riG-ss-—'rx^a^ ptloinmnestu:, p. J09 sqq., with pi. xxiL I. 5. 7 - 
(couc or luMwti ^ Overbeck, GriecUseke Kuststmytkelogie, 3. 

p. 13. Now since Ithomatian Zeus is the only Zeus known to have 
been worshipped by the Messenians, and since his image was made 
by Ageladas, numismatists has-e naturally concluded that the representa¬ 
tion of Zeus on the emns of Messene is a copy of the statue made by 
Ageladas. A different view was taken by the late H. Brunn. He 
pointed out that Ageladas made a statue of Zeus, represented as a cluld, 
for the town of .'Vegium (see Pans. vii. 34. 4). Now Aegium lay directly 
opposite Naupactus, the town for which, when it was occupied by the 
Messenians, Ageladas made the image of Ithomatian Zeus. Thus the 
two towns, separated only by an arm of the sea, had both statues of 
Zeus by the same artist- Moreover both statues were worshipped in the 
same way; each year a priest was chosen, who kept the image in his 
own house. Again, the Messenians had a tradition'that Zetts was born 
and brought up in Messenia, and that one of his nurses had given her 
name to Mt Ithome (Pans, iv, 33. 1). Shnilariy the people of Aegium 
hod a legend that the infant Zeus was brought up by a she-goat at 
Aegium (Strabo, viiL p. 387). From all these coincidences Brunn 
thought it highly probable that the Zeus of Ithome, like the Zeus of 
Aegium, was represented as a child, which would further explain why the 
priest, acting as a sort of foster-father, kept the image of the infant god in 
his house. See Brunn, Gesek. dergrieck. Kunstler, 1. p. 73 - This ingeni¬ 
ous view is on the whole accepted by Prot Overbeck, who adduces some 
fresh arguments in support of it. He points out that the type tff Zeus 
which appears on coins of Messene is not confined to them, but is found 
also on coins of Lucania, Pantalla in Thrace, Megara, Patrae, Mantinea, 
etc, and that other gods than 2^us are represented on coins in the same 
attitude, as for example Poseidon on coins of Posidonia, and Apollo on 
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of Caulonia. This, however, is an argument that cuts two ways; for 
if this type of image was so common it is all the mote likely to have been 
found at Messene. Prot Ovcrbeck also pointt out that the type of Zeus 
on cmns of Messene was not always the same; sometimes the god wm 
represented standing quietly, not stiiding along. See Ovcrbeck, ‘ Die 
xwei Zcusbilder des Ageladas,* RJuinisclus Museum, N. F. 23 (1867), 
pp. 122-137 ; isL, Gtsck, dergrieck. Plustii,^ i. p. I 4 » i »'/•. Gruckischt 
Kmsutmytkologit, 2. p. 1 1 sqq. Brunn’s view is also accepted by Mr. 
Murray {HUtory of Greek Sculpture,* 1. p. 1 87). Mrs. Mitchell, on the 
other hand, inclines to agree with the numismatists {History 0/ Ancient 
Sculpture, p. 249), and Prof. CoUignon does so decidedly {Hist, de la 
Sculpture Grecque, 1. p. 3t8). They are probably right. In the Museum 
of Lyons there is a bronic statuette representing Zeus in the attitude in 
which he appears on the Messenian coins. See E. de Chanot, ‘Jupiter, 
bnmre du Mus^e de Lyon,’ Caeette Arcklclogique, 6 (1880J, pp. 80-82. 

S 3 . 3. the itraun of the Balyra. Pausanias is now journeying 
north-wt from Messene. He has descended fiom the sl^ of Mt. 
Ithome into the Messenian plain and comes to a stream which he calls 
the Balyra. This was perhaps the small stream which flows into the 
Mavrosoumtnos from the west, about a quarter of a mile to the south 
of the Triple Bridge (as to which see below). The stream is now 
called the SpkenJamos, as 1 am informed by Mr. W. J. Woodhouse, 
who has made a special study of Messenian topography on the spot 
It is probably the stream which Cell crossed in i hour 23 minutes from 
the Arcadian gate of Messene (Cell, Itinerary of the Morta, p. 6o). 
This distance would agree (iurly with the 30 furlongs mentioned by 
Pausanias. The Balyra is generally identified with the Mavrosoumenos, 
but this identification rests upon a mistranslation of the last woi^ 
of the sectiem. Pausanias says: rf 8i Keveasrla. aol A/iiJktos 
X ot<r.K « rh aM ra /nxfiaTo, ‘ the Leucasia and the Amphitus irote 
their streams.' The sentence is commonly understood to mean : ‘ The 
Leucasia and Amphitus unite their streams to ^it’ (namely to^ t^ 
Balyra). But in Greek this would require «s aM instead of »* rt 
avrd. The words m'pjSoAAowriv c* rh oito ra pci/piTa can only mean 
‘ form a junction WM eack otker,’ not with another stream. Hence 
Pausanias is describing the conflux, not of thre^ but of two rivers: 
and this conflux must beyond doubt be the meeting of the two rivers 
at the Triple Bridge. Of the two rivers which meet at the Triple 
Bridge or the Mavroeoumenor bridge, as the Creeks call it, the one 
which comes fixwn the north-west, the Mavrosoumenos (or Vasiliio as 
I says it is called above the bridge) is probably the Leucasia of 

Pausanias; the one which comes from the north, now caDcd the Fwarr 
(or Divari), is probably the Amphitus of Pausanias. This identifi^tion 
of the rivers Bal)TB, Leucasia, and Amphitus was made by G. 
Clark {Pelop. p. 240 sq.), and is accepted by Mr. W. J. Woo^ous^ 
at least so far as the Balyra is concerned. There seenu to be on^ 
one other possibility. The two streams which unite at the bndge muH M 
the Leucasia and Amphitus ; but the Balyra may be the riw formed by 
their junction. In favour of this latter view it may be said that, unless 
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the Mavrotoumenoj below the bridge is the ancient Balyra, we have 
no ancient name for this important river from the point where the 
Leacasia and Amphitus meet to the point where it is joined by the 
Pamisus coming fimm H. Floras. From this latter point to the sea the 
river is the ancient Pamisus. As to the Triple Bridge, it “owes its 
celebrity, first, to its antiquity, and secondly, its singular plan. A 
boritontal section of it would resemble the cognisance of the Isle of 
Man, the three legs, more than anything else. The two rivers, as 1 
ha%’e said, jtnn, leaving an apex of low land, liable to be flooded, 
between them. A few yards above the apex is the bridge; of which 
the western leg spans the .Mavrosoumenot, the eastern the I'ivari, and 
the northern leg stretches over the low ground between” (\V. G. 
Clark). This northern leg is a causeway rather than a bridge; the 
bridge, strictly speaking, has only two .arms. A good deal of it is 
ancient, probably of the same date as Messene, since it is built in the 
same regular style of masonry. The bridge contains in all seven 
arches and one rectangular opening. This latter opening is a sort 
of doorway for the passage of the water; it is about 7 feet high by 
4 feet wide, with a large single stone for architrave. The masonry 
of this rectangular opening or water-gate appears to be wholly ancient. 
The arches, on the other hand, are generally said to be me^eval or 
modern; but Mr. W. C. Clark was decidedly of opinion that several 
courses in one of the arches over the western stream (the Man’rat(m~ 
muHos) are ancient. He says: “ The span of the arch is about 17 
feet, and its height from the water to the keystone about 13 feet, tif 
which 9 ft 6 in. from the water consist of Hellenic work." The 
matter is important for the decision of the question whether the ancient 
Greeks were acquainted with the principle of the arch. See Dodwell, 
Tour, 2 . p. 3 S 7 ; Cell, Itinerary of Ikt Marta, p. 58 ; Leake, Morra, 
I. p. 479 sqq. ; Mure, Journal, 2. p. 263 sq. \ Curtius, Pelop. 2. p. 
130 sq,\ W. G. Clark, Pelop, p. 240 sqq,% Bursian, Geogr. 2. p. 
163 ; Baedeker,* p. 36* • Guide-Joanne, 2. p. 284. At Xerokampo in 
Laconia one of the western tributaries of the Eurotas is spanned by a 
single-arched bridge, which, according to Mure {Journal, 2. p. 247 sqq.\, 
is entirely of ancient, if not prehistoric masonry. A Greek engineer, 
who had been employed by the gov'emment in surveying for projected 
roads, told W. G. Cliuk that “ he had found in various parts of Greece 
remains of bridges, unquestionably Hellenic, the span of which was too 
wride to have been accomplished except by means of an arch. He 
instanced in particular one at Kokina, near Thebes, and haH no doubt 
whatever that the ancient Greeks were perfectly conversant with the 
principle of the arch ” (W. G. Clark, Pelop. p. 203). However, with 
regard to the arch of the Mauroxoumenos bridge referred to by Clark, 
Col. L eake observes; “ Six courses of Hellenic masonry still remain ; 
and it appears from the shaping of the stones of these courses, where 
they are united to one of the modern arches, that the ancient arch was 
not formed on the principle of concentric w-edges, but by courses 
shaped to a curve '• (Leake, Pelqp. p. 197). This also was the opinion 
of Cell ( 4 c.), and it is entirely confirmed by the drawing of the bridge 
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given by the French surveyors, from which it dearly appears that the 
arch-shaped opening in the bridge, though certainly of andent Greek 
masonry, is not constructed on the prindple of the arch at all, but 
merely consists of horizontal courses of tnasemry protruding one above 
the other (Blouet, Expedition scienlifiqut de Morie: Arrhttctnrt, i. 
pL 48, fig, iL) As to the question whether the Greeks of the best 
period were acquainted with the prindple of the true arch (formed by 
concentric wedges), see Leake, Peiop. p. I x 5 sqj. 

The Afavroeoumenos bridge has been compared to a similar one at 
Croyland in Lincolnshire; and at In ch i nn a n in Renfrewshire there is a 
double bridge spanning the White and the Black Cart just above their 
junction. 

33 . 3- because here Thamyris threw sway {apohalan) his lyre. 
Thus the name of the river was popularly derived from the verb bailtin, 
• to throw.' As to a \-ase-painting representing the contest of Thamyris 
with the Muses, see H. Heydcmann, ‘ La gara di Tamiri colic Muse,’ 
AnnoJi deir Instituia, 39 (1867), pp. 363 ' 373 - Cp. § 7 of this chapter; 
ix. 30. 2 ; X. 30. 8. 

33 . 4. the Stenyclerian plain. This is the northern plain of 
Messenia. “This fertile and well-watered expanse, shdtered from the 
north and east winds by screens of lofty hills, is covered with luxuriant 
groves of orange-trees, fig-trees, olives, and mulberries, interspersed 
with a few date-palms. The vineyards and corn-fields are surrounded 
with impenetrable hedges of cactus; and in the villages the aloe 
attains the dimensions of a tree " (Baedeker, EngL Trans.* p. 291). 

The central portion of Messenia, from north to south, consists of 
a fertile alluvial plain, or rather of two such plains, a n^hem and a 
southern, divided from each other by low hills, through which, howeyw, 
the Atavrotoumenos river makes its way from the northern plain to join 
the Pamisos in the southern plain. The northern or upper plain is the 
Stenyclerian plain of the ancients; the southern or lower is the Makana 
or ‘happy land ’ (see above, p. 4*8). “ If the mildness of its climate, 

the abundance of its water, and the fertility of its s<h 1 make the upper 
plain one of the most fortunate districts id Greece, these advantages 
are enhanced in the lower plain, which is open to the sea and which 
still main tains iu ancient reputation. In no other part of Greece will 
you find a tillage so productive, nowhere in equal measure the luxuriant 
vegetation of the south. High hedges of cactus divide the well-tilled 
fields; the great aloe stands in thick clumps, lemons Md oranges 
fiourish plentifiiUy, the date itself rip^ under the Mes^nian sun, and 
the superabundance of oil and wine is exported from Kahunota. The 
fruitfulness of Messenia and the warmth of the climate in its lowlands 

_a warmth almost excessive for Greece—could not but influence the 

history of its inhabitants. To this day the Mainote of Tay-getus, with 
his warlike bearing and way of life, forms a strong contrast to the more 
effeminate husbandman of Kalamata, who plies his peaceful I** 

his sunny plain, shaded by a broad straw hat. The neighbourhood of 
Laconia was the fatal dower of beautiful Messenia, whose oldest legends, 
as well as her whole history, betray a certain weakness and lack of 
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tndepcfidence " (Curtius, Ptlofi. a. p. 133). Cp. Philippson, Peloponnes, 
p. 378 sqq. 

33 . 4 - Oeclulia - the Camasian grove. This appears to 

have been near the site of the modem >-iIlage of PUlia, towards the 
north-east comer of the Sten)xlcrian plain. Its site is approximately 
determined by its distance (8 Greek furlongs, see J 6) from Andania, 
the situation of which is known (see below). Thus the stream which 
flows by the villages of PkiltJk and Sandani seems to be the Charadras 
mentioned by Pausanias. Its modem name, as I learn from Mr. 
J. W. Woodhouse, is Dxami. See Curdus, Pel<^. 3. p. 133 jy.; Bursian, 
Gtogr. 3. p. 164. As to Oechalia see note on iv. 3. 3. 

33 . 4. Cameaa Apollo - Hermes carrying a ram. Hagne. These 

deities arc all mentioned repeatedly in the great inscription relating to 
the Andanian mysteries (see note on iv. i. 5). It is there provided 
(lines 33 tqq., 69 ryy.) that a boar shall be sacrificed to the Camcan 
Apollo, a nun to Hermes, and a sheep to Hagne ; also a pregnant sow 
to Demeter, and a young two-year sow to the Great Gods. 

33 . 4 - A spring of water rises beside her image. The exactness 
of Pausanias’s description is proved by the great inscription of the 
Andanian mysteries (see note on iv. i. 5), which mentions (line 85 ryy.) 
the spring and the image beside it The passage runs as follows: 
“The fountain which is called the fountain of Hagna in the ancient 
writings, and the image beside the fountain, shall be in the charge of 
Mnasistratus as long as he livxs, and along with the Sacred Men he 
shall share in the sacrifices and mysteries and in all that is oflered 
upon the table beside the fountain, and be shall get the skins of the 
a nimals that are sacrificed; and of the money which is laid beside the 
fountain or cast into the treasury (when it shall be built) by persons 
who offer sacrifice, Mnasistratus shall get the third part.” Provision is 
also made in the inscription for building two treasure-houses with the 
money oflered by the CuthfuL The treasure-hoases were to be built of 
stone and were to be secured with locks and keys. One of the 
treasuries was to be built in the temple of the Great Gods; the other 
beside the fountain. There were to be two keys for the latter; one of 
lb* keys was to be kept by Mnasistratus, the other was to be kept by 
the Sacred Men. Once a year, at the time of the mysteries, the 
treasuries were to be opened and money taken out. 

33 . 5. the hroiue urn. See iv. 36. 7 ry. 

33 . 6 . the ruiiui of Andania See iv. 1. 3 and 7 jy. ; iv. 3. 6 ; 
iv. 3. 7 and to; iv. 36. 6. The ruins of Andan'u were discovered by 
Prot E, Curtins in 1840. They occupy a projecting hill above the 
village of Trypha, at the north-eastern comer of the Stcnyclcrian plain, 
where a stream (the Charadrus ?) issues from the mountains and turns a 
milL In the plain, three quarters of an hour to the south-west of the 
ruins, the village of SandoMi appears to have preserved the ancient 
name. The hill of Andania slopes steeply on the one side to the plain, 
on the other to the valley in which the mill is. The top is a small 
ta bl eland, about 150 paces square, and is enclosed with walls, thus 
forming an acropolis. From this acropolis a branch-wall runs out to the 
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north-east; and two other branch-walls run out southwards in the direc¬ 
tion of the min-stream. till their traces are lost on the steep slopes. The 
back wall of the acropolis is the best preserved ; there is an ancient gate¬ 
way in it. The walls are not built of very large blocks, but here and 
there they are 30 feet thick. They form angles and bastions, but have 
no towers. The ruins are now called HtUeniko. 

See Curtiui, Fticp. a. 15a ; Bursuui, Gt»gr. 3. p. 164; Bsedeker,' p. 

363 ; GuiJt-JoMm, 3. p. 283. Cell recognised the name Andaiiia In the modern 
SamJani {/tiiurary ^ tit Mtrta, p. 69). 

33 . 6. Foliclma. Pausanias now strikes westward from Andania 
across the Stenyclcrian plain. But the places mentioned by him in the 
rest of this chapter have not yet been identified with certainty. It is 
conjectured that Polichne may have been near the khan of Kokla, at the 
southern end of the plain or valley of SttuUma. It is reached by follow¬ 
ing up the narrow wooded valley through which the Afavrpsoumenos flows 
above the Triple Bridge. See Curtius, Ptlop. 3. p. 154; Bursian, 
Gregr. a. p. 163 ; Philippson, Ptlopomus, p. 333. 

33 . 7. Doriom. TTie passage of Homer referred to by Pausanias 
is Iliad, il 594-600. Cp. Stephanus Byz., r.t'. Ai^rov. Strabo (viii. 
p. 350) says: “ Some say that Dorium was a mounuin, some that it 
was a plain, and others that it was a small town. Nothing of it is now 
shown. However, some say that what is now called Oluris or Alura in 
the Defile (as it is called) of Messenia is Dorium." As to the Defile 
{Anion) of Messenia see iv. 36. 7 note. As to the position of Dorium 
Leake says {Morra, I. p. 484): “The plain of Snlimd, 1 have little 
doubt, is the district of the Homeric Dorium, as well from Pausanias, 
... as from Strabo, who informs us, that, according to some opinions, 
Dorium stood on the site of a place called in his time Olurus [nV], which 
was situated in the Anion of Messenia; whence it would seem that 
Strabo understood by Aulon the whole valley of KokUa, of which 
indeed the word Aulon, in its ordinary acceptation, was exactly descrip¬ 
tive. Xenophon, also, in describing King Agis as having marched from 
Sparta through Aulon of .Messenia and the Lepreatis (Xenophon, Iltl- 
Itnka, iiu 2. 25), appears to refer to Aulon in the same sense as Strabo." 
Prof. Curtius {Pel^. 3 . p. 154) thinks that Dorium may have been 
about the watershed between the basins of the Mavrotoununos and the 
Cyparissiae river. Mr. J. W. Woodhouse, in a letter to me, suggests 
that the site of Dorium may be marked by some Cyclopean ruins of the 
second order at Aktos, which is a village in the hiUs to the sonth of the 
plain of Soulima, There is here a beautifrd perennial spring, which may 
be the spring called Achaia by Pausanias. 

33 . 7. the epic poem called the Minyad. See x. 28. 2 note. 

34 . I. The Pamisus flows throngh tilled land. This is the great 
southern plain of Messenia known in antiquity as Makaria or • the Happy 
Land.’ See notes on 30. 2 ; 31. 4 : 33 - 4 - The modern name of the 
Pamisus is Pimantsa or Dipotamo. 

34. I. Teasels sail up it Cram the sea for about ten ihrlonga. 
At present, in spite of the marshy nature of the mouth of the river, small 
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craft can ascend the Pamisus as for as Nisi, a busy little town of 6300 
inhabitants, situated on a sandy dune about twro and a half miles from 
the mouth of the river (Curtius, Pelop. 2. p. 162 sq.’, Baedeker,® p. 
362 ; Guide-Joaniu, 2. p. 285; Philippson, Ptloponsus, pp. 349, 496 )* 

34 I. Sea fish also ascend it. The Pamisus still abounds in fish, 
according to Fiedler {Reise, 1. p. 353 )* 

34 I. the Ehine. On the Rhine in antiquity see<*•/ 
Vertins von AUerUmmsfrtunden im Rkeinlaitdt, 64 (1878), pp. I-17. 

34 2. the gray mullet. The Greek word is K<^>aAo$. “ The fish 
is still known by its ancient name, and though it frequents the rivers, it 
attains the greatest sire and fatness in the lagoons of the coasts of 
Greece, where it constitutes the most profitable part of the fisheries of 
those shallow maritime lakes. From the roc is made the ia. rdptxa, 
Romaied, avyorapixor, Italicd, botargo” (Leake, Aforta, I. p. 440), 
Aristotle and Aclian idso remark that this fish lives in muddy water 
(Aristotle, //ist An. viii. 2. p. 591 a 25 and 27 (Berlin ed.); Aclian, 
Nat. An. i. 3^. As to the mullets in the Achclous, to which Pausanias 
alludes. Chandler writing last century says: “ The Achelous was among 
the rivers most noted for shoals of fish, which entered from the sea, 
especially in spring. It was particularly frequented by mullet, which 
delight in foul and muddy water. The multitudes now taken yearly at 
that season on the shallows surpass bclicl The rows [rocs] arc made 
into Botargo and Casdaro [caviare] ; a species of food, which the antients 
esteemed as a delicacy. The small sheds, erected each on a single 
post, extended as far as one could see, and appeared innumerable. 
They are designed for watchmen, who observe the finny squadrons, and 
by closing the avenues of the fences, secure them in prison ” ( Travels 
in Greece, p. 281). 

34 3. the Nile contaiiu hippopotamoBee. The hippopotamus is 
described by Herodotus (iL 71), Aristotle {Nist. An. iL 7, p. 502, Berlin 
ed.), Diodorus (L 35), Pliny {Nat. Hist. viii. 95), and accurately by 
Achilles Tatius (iv. 2), In antiquity the animal seems to have been 
very common in Egypt, especially in the Delta; it was hunted with 
haiiMons (Diodorus, L 35). An hippopotamus hunt of this sort is 
depicted in the great mosaic of Palestrina (see Gazette ArcUologiqne, 
5 (1879), p. 80), and in a Theban wall-painting (see Wilkinson, .Manners 
and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians, a. p. 128, ed. 1878). The 
hippopotamus is also well represented in an Egyptian landscape finely 
wo^^ in mosaic, which was found on the Aventine in 1858. See 
Gazette Arckiolo^ique, 6 (1880), p. 170 sq., with plate 25. There is a 
doubtful representation of the animal on a Punic monument. See 
Gazette ArchMogique, 3 (1877), p. 23. Ammianus Marccllinus says 
(xxiL 1 5. 24) that in his time the hippopotamus was no longer found in 
Egypt; but this can hardly be true, for as late as the year 1600 
A.D. the Neapolitan doctor Zerenglu caught two of these animals at 
Damietta. The hippopotamus has now retreated up the Nile, and is 
not found lower down than the third cataract. See the notes of Bahr, 
Sayce, and Wiedemann on Herodotus, lx. 

34 . 3. Bbarks. See ii. 34. 1 note. 
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34 . 4 - Oonrne. Pausaniiu now quits the north of Messcnia and 
turns south to the Messenian guJf. According to Strabo (viiL p. 360 
iq.) Corone was on the coast, not £u to the west of the mouth of the 
Pamisus. It is the modem Petatidi, a small town on the western shore 
of the Messenian gulf, near the head of the gulf. The modem town 
stands in a small but fruitful plain dose under the slopes of Mt. Lyko- 
dimo ( 3 I 4 <) the andent Ml Mathia. Remains of an ancient break¬ 
water, intended to shelter vessels from the south wind, may be seen 
running out from a fiat promontory. The town stands partly on this 
promontory, partly on the fiat shore of the bay. In the pldn many 
andent foun^tions have been found, also marble sarcophaguses, point¬ 
ing to the existence of a thriving and art-loving population in imperial 
times. The broad-backed height which advances towards the sea from 
Ml Lykodimo, bounded sharply on dthcr side by narrow glens, was the 
acropolis of Corone. The ancient walls may be traced running round 
the edge; they are best preserved at the narrow upper end of the 
plateau. They appear to belong to the age of Epaminondas and were 
probably built when the Messenians were restored to their country after 
the battle of Lcuctra. Inside the acropolis are many remains of budd¬ 
ings, also fragments of statues and inscriptions. The little plain imme¬ 
diately to the north of Corone is formed of alluvial soU brought down by 
numerous brooks ; aiul bdng abundantly supplied with water aiKi enjoy¬ 
ing an extremely mild climate, it is one ^ the most fertile spots in 
Greece. The whole plain is a thick wood of fruit-trees, intersected by 
high and impenetrable hedges of cactus. The chief produa of the 
neighbourhood is figs, which are deemed the finest in Greece. They 
arc exported in small catquts as far as Albania and Dalmatia; other 
exports are olives, oranges, lemons, and wine. According to Livy 
(xxxix 49} it was to protect Corone, which was threatened by L>’cartas, 
that Philopoemen made his last and fatal expedition. But Plutarch 
{Pkilopoemen, tS) mentions Colonis {i.e. Colonides, see J 8 of this chap¬ 
ter) as the place which Philopoemen wished to protecL As to the 
expedition cp. iv. 39. 11 ry.; viii. 51. $ ^9- 

See Curtiui, PtUfi. 2. p 165 xy.: id., SuUittinc JtlT Inst. 1841, pp. 43-47 { 
also WclckcT, Tagthtuk, t. p 333 ; BobUyc, Rtckmktt, p lit ; Leake, 

Marta, 1. p 443 ryy. ; Burvian, Gt^. 2. p 173 i/. ; Baedeker,* p 330 ; FbUipp- 
aon, Ptlefonmct, p 356 (f. ; Gnidt-Jatauu, 3. p 386. 

34 . 4. lao - Lencothea. See L 43. 7; L 44. 7 tg., and 

Index. 

34 . 4. the water flows out of a broad plane-tree which is 
hollow inside. The oriental plane, the most beautiful of all the trees 
now native to Greece, loves water; hence the classical writers often 
speak of springs rising under or actually out of a plane-tree. Sec viL 
5. 3 ; viii. 19. 3 ; viii, 33. 4. The captains of the Greek host at Aulii, 
before sailing for Troy, oflered sacrifice "under a beauteous plane, 
whence sparkling water flowed" (Homer, //. ii 307). Theognis (w. 
879) bids the toper temper the wine with water from a plane-tree grove. 
Plato, in his immortal picture of a summer noon in Attica, describes a 
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spring of cold w-ater giishing &om under a plane-tree {PAatdrtu, p. 
230 b). A writer in the Anthology (ix. 374) has an epigROT on a 
crystal spring bubbling up under plane-trees and laurels and inviting the 
parched and weary trav^cr to riake his thirst at its limpid rill and to 
mt beside it in the shade. A sacred spring of Aesculapius Bowed 
from under a plane-tree (Aristides, Or. xviiL voL I. p. 4 >o cd. Dindorf). 
.At a roadside in Lycia, beside a spring of cold water, grew a gigantic 
plane-tree with a hollow trunk so vast that the interior, paved aith 
mossy stones, resembled a cavern, and the Roman governor feasted 
eighteen guests in it at once, reclining on beds of leaves and listening 
to the patter of the rain among the branches (Pliny, M If. wi. 9). The 
same union of a clear gurgling spring with a great umbrageous plane- 
tree may still be seen in Greece now as of old. Mure, travelling from 
Sparta to Leondari, halted at a place called Platano or ‘ the plane-tree.’ 
It was “ an enormous plane-tree, from the roots of which flowed copious 
streams of fine water. . . . Throughout the whole of Messenia and 
Western Arcadia, a striking feature of the scenery are these copious 
perennial springs, gushing from the base of the mountains. They are for the 
most part similarly adorned with gigantic plane-trees, the fibres of whose 
roots are interlaced with the separate channels in which the water finds 
issue. The oriental plane everywhere prefers a situation where it can 
bathe its roots in fresh water; and hence, throughout the countries where 
it chiefly flourishes, and whiti I believe are Southern Greece and Asia 
Minor, they are commonly to be seen by the side of rivers and foun¬ 
tains” tjoumal, 1. p. 238). On the way from Aadritsena in Arcadia 
to KrtzUna in Elis 1 drank of just such a spring as Pausanias here 
describes. The water gushed from the broad hollow trunk of a great 
plane ; a holy picture was fiistcned to the bole of the tree. 

34 . 5. The ancient name of Oorone waa Aepea. Aepea is men¬ 
tioned by Homer (//rW, ix. 152, 294). Strabo (viii. p. 360) identifies 
the Homeric Aepea with Thuria, but mentions that by others it was 
variously identifM with Thuria, Methone (Mothone), and Asine. 

34 . 6. Artemis called Child-rearer. A trace of the worship ot 
Artemis, as the goddess who cared for the upbringing of children, 
survives in Southern Andros, where the people take their sick children 
to be cured at the church of St. Artemidos; at the church they change 
the children’s clothes and put on them fresh ones which have been 
blessed by the priest (J. T. Bent, * Researches among the Cyclades,’ 
Journal of HtlUnk Studies, 5 (1884), p. 46)- 

34 . 6. she la holding a crow in her hand. On the relation of 
Athena to the crow see note on iL 1 1. 7 ‘ Coronis.* 

34 . 7. a sanctuary of Apollo beaide the aea. See note on 
• Colonides,' § 8 of this chapter. 

34 . 7. Crested-lark Apollo. The current explanation of this 
epithet os applied to Apollo would seem to have been the story, here 
told by Pausanias, that the neighbouring town of Colonides had been 
founded by settlers from Attica who had been led to the spot by a 
crested-lark. For similar legends see note on x. 6. 2. The people of 
Lemnos revered the crested-lark because it found and smashed the eggs 
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of the locusts (Plutarch, fsu et Osiris, 74). Cp. Critical Note on this 
passage (vol. I. p. 582). 

34 . 8. Colo^des. Pausanias tells us that it was 80 furlongs from 
Corone to the sanctuary of Apollo (§ y), and 40 furlongs from Colonides 
to Asine (J 12); but he does not mention the intermediate distance from 
the sanctuary of Apollo to Colonides. That dbtance must, howcs'cr, 
hat-e been small (if a-e can trust Pausanias’s measurements); for the 
total distance from Corone {Petaiitii) to Asine (A'arv/*) does not exceed 
120 fitrlongs. Above the \-iIlage of KasUlia, on the hill of St. Elias, 
close to the sea there arc considerable foundations of an ancient building, 
with fragments of architecture and sculpture scattered about. The 
remains w probably those of the sanctuary of Apollo or of the town 
of Colonides. The distance of the place from Asine (JCorvn) tallies 
exactly with the distance of Colonides from Asine, as stated by 
Pa us a ni a s , namely 40 Greek furlongs. This points to the ruins being 
those of Colonides. If so, the sanctuary’ of Apollo must have been 
situated a little to the north, perhaps on the bonk of the river which falls 
into the sea half a mile to the north of Kastelia and which may have 
been the southern boundary of the distria of Corone. The village of 
Kaslelia, which was converted into a heap of ruins by the earthquake of 
1886, stands in a vast wood of olives. The neighbouring coast is iron- 
bound, the cliffs falling about 300 feet sheer down to the sea. They 
are being gradually undermined by the waves; huge blocks come 
hurtling down from time to time. 

See Boblaye, PititrTksj, p 11 1 ry. ; Lenlcc, Merra, 1. p 443 jyy. ; id., PtUf. 
p 19s ryy.; Cartiiu, a. p. 167; Rurxian, Angr. j. p J73 • phUippsoo, 

PtUpamnes, p 360; Cuids-Jtammt, 2. p 286. 

34 . 9. Asine. Asine must have occupied the site of the modern 
town which bears the name of Koran or Kortmi. At this point of the 
coast a rocky headland, about half a mile long, juts out like a horn 
into the sea, its sides falling down in perpendicular sandstone cliffs, 
which arc gradually crumbling away under the action of the heavy surf. 
Sheltered by the cape lies the roadstead of Karon, a hay opening in a 
long sweeping curve to the north-east. Small saihng craft find a safe 
refuge here ^m the dreaded south and south-west storms of the rainy 
season ; but cvxn the little coasting-steamers have to anchor ouuide the 
breakwater, in the open bay. In spite, however, of its exposed anchorage 
Asine must alwaj-s have been the chief place on the coast. The cape, 
now crowrned by the imposing ruins of a Venetian and Turkish castle, 
was probably the ancient citodei On the cape, to the cast of the 
fortress, there are six ancient cisterns and a great quantity of broken 
pottery and tenra-cottas. .At the edge of the sea-cliffs are pieces of 
walls of late Roman date, and some steps cut in the rock—a fragment 
of a staircase which once led down the face of the clifis to the sea- 
Remains of the andent break-water, much eaten away by the waves, 
may also be seen in the harbour. About two hundred yards west 
of the castle-hill there is another hill called Pnrga, which is nearly 
on a level with the ramparts of the castle. On it there are some 
voi. Ill 2 O 
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ancient cisterns and remains of walls. The modem town stands on 
the narrow strip of sandy beach which skirts the bay, and the houses 
are built also on the low ridge which joins the cape to the higher 
ground inland. There are many fine old houses with balconies and 
great stanchioned windows; but the town on the whole seems in a state 
of decay. The trade done in its bazaar and harbour is but smalL It is 
only at the season of the currant-harvest that the town wears a busier 
aspect. 

Before the ancient dty was bestowed by the Spartans on the 
Asinaeans (cp. iL 36. 4 sq. ; iv. 14. 3), its ancient name would seem to 
have been Rhiom; it was the capital of one of the five petty kingdoms 
into which the Dorian conqueror Cresphontes divided Messenia (Strabo, 
viiL pp. 360, 361). The country about Asine appears to have been 
wrell wooded in antiquity; for when the Athenians had fortified them¬ 
selves at Pylus in 435 B.C, the Spartans sent ships to Asine to procure 
timber for the manulkcture of siege engines (Thucydides, iv. 13). How 
the name of Corone {Koroni, Koran) come to be transferred from the 
ancient place of that name (now Petab'Ji) to Asine, we cannot telL 
Perhaps in the Middle Ages, when Greece was depopulated, the re¬ 
maining inhabitants of Corone migrated from Pelalidi to the deserted 
the of Asine and transferred the name of Corone to their new home. 
Such migrations of names have been not uncommon in Greece. 

See Bkmet, ExfMitUn uitnUfojuc Jt Marlt: Artkitaiurt, 1. p. 15 /y., with 
pL 17 ; Boldiqre, Rtthtrcka, p. 113 if. ; Leake, Mtrta, 1. p. 435 ; td., Ptiaf. 

p 195 5 Curtius, Ptlap. 3. p ifi; ip ; Bursian, Gagr. 2. p 173 tq. ; Baedeker,' 
p. 330; Cmdc-Jcamu, 3. p 386 ; Philippian. I'tlefcnna, p 362. An insciiptkm 
foond at Hermion (C. /. G. No 1193) records a decree of the Hennlonians in 
favour of the pwple of Asine; the decree purports to be a renewal and confinnation 
of old ties of kinship and amity. 

34 . 9. the Dryopians were conquered - and brought to Delphi 

as an offering to Apollo. On the sacred slaves attached to sanctuaries, 
who tilled the temple lands and performed the temple service, and on 
the custom of dedicating such slaves to the gods, see K. O. .Miillcr, 
Doriani, i. p. 282 sqq .; K. F. Hermann, GotUidiautiicke Allertkumer^ 
§ 20. As to the conquest of the Dryopians by Hercules and their 
final settlement in Peloponnese, see Herodotus, viil. 43, 73 ; Apollodorus, 
ii. 7 . 7 ; SchoL on Apollonius Rhodius, L 1213, 1318; ‘ Appendix 
Narrationum,’ xxviiL 6 in Westermann's kfythograpki Onud -, and on 
the Dryopians see Mmer, Dorians, i. p 47 sqq. ; Busolt, Grufk. Gesek* 
I. p 209 sq.; J. Tdpffcr, in Aus dcr Anemia (Berlin, 1890) p. 41 
sqq. 

34. 9 . they first ocenpied Asine, near Hermion. See ii. 36 . 
4 iq. 

34 . 11. a temple of Apollo. Antoninus Liberalis {Transform. 32) 
mentions a sanctuary of Apollo in the Dryopian land (Dryopis) near Ml 
O eta. It was founded by Ampbissus because his mother Dryope, 
daughter of Dryops, had been beloved by Apollo, From this sanctuary 
Dryope was carried off by the Hamadryad nymphs (njinphs of the oak), 
who hid her in the forest and made a black poplar to sprittg up in her 
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stead, and beside the poplar a spring of aater. So from a mortal woman 
Dryope became a nymph. For this fovoor shown to his mother, 
Amphissus founded a sanctuary of the nymphs and instituted foot-races, 
which, says Antoninus, are still kept up by the rratives. But no woman 
may be present at the races, because, when Dryope was carried oAT, two 
prying girls went and told it to the people, and that angered the nymphs, 
who turned the girls into pine-trees. 

34 . 1 1. Dryops, whom they affirm to be a son of Apollo. Accord¬ 
ing to Txctres {ScAot. on Lycopkron, 480) Dryops was a son of .Apollo 
by Oia, daughter of Lycaon, who, when she had brought forth the babe, 
hid it in the trunk of an oak-tree; so the child was called Dryops (fiom 
drus, ‘ an oak'). According to the scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius (i. 
taiS) the father of Dryops was Lycaon and bis mother was Dia, the 
daughter of Lycaonia. Pherecydcs, referred to by the scholiast on 
Apollonius Rhodius (i. iria), said that Dryops was the son of Polydora, 
daughter of Danaus, and that his father was the river Peneus. .Antoninus 
Libcrolis (Transform, 31) agrees with Pbcrccydcs as to the mother of 
Dryops, but says that his father was the river Spercheus. 

34 . tz. Aelitas. This is the rugged mountainous promontory, 
which forms the southern termination of .Messenio. Its extreme point, 
the Acritas proper, now called Cape Gallo, is a narrow spit of steep 
rocks, round which the surf breaks furiously. The distance of this cape 
from Asinc (Koran) ‘is nearer 80 furlongs than the 40 at which Pausanias 
puts it. But be may have reckoned the distance not from the cape, but 
from the highest point of the promontory. This highest point (1677 
feet) is now called //. Desmtrios, after a chapel of the sainL The rocky 
island of Theganussa (now VetuHkd) is still, as it was in Pausanias’s 
time, quite uninhabited. But there are some graves in it and some 
ruins beside a spring. 

See Leake, Mona, 1. pp. 435, 443; id., Pthf. p 196; Coruus, Ptlof. 2. pp 
168, 172; Bursun. Gtogr. 2. p 158; Baedeker,* p 330; Philippfon, Ptlofonnts, 
p 363 : Gmidt jeamm, X p 286. 

34 . 12. port Phoenlcni. This is the roomy bay to the north-west 
of Cape Gallo, and sheltered by the Oenussian islands. Or the name 
may ^ve been confined to one puticular inlet of this spacious bay. At 
one place on the bay there are the ruins of a Roman brick building and 
of a mediaeval church, also some remains of walls, and numerous pot¬ 
sherds. The name ‘ port Phoenicus ’ may mean cither ‘ the harbour of 
palms' (from pkoinix, *a palm-tree’), or ‘the Phoenician harbour.' 
Prof Curtius takes it in the former way. Olshausen took it in the latter 
way, and saw in the name a reminiscence of a Phoenician settlement at 
the place. He pointed out that the name Phoenicus or its equivalent 
Phoenix was applied to other harbours, as to one at Mimas in Asia 
Minor (Thucydides, viil 34), one in Crete (Strabo, x. p. 475 ; Acts of 
tht Apostles, xxvii. 1 2), one in Cythera (Xenophon, HtlUnica, iv. 8. 7). 
etc. The Oenussian islands, which shelter t^ bay on the south-west, 
consist of two large islands (now called Cabrera or Sekisa and Sapienxii) 
with a small one (now called Prtisomsi or Santa Maria) between them. 
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The island* are rocky and tataUy oninhabited, but afford pasture to 
cattle and horses in the spring. 

See Leake, Mem, l. p. 433 : Bohlaye. Rtektrchet, p lia j Cunius, Pelef, 

*• PP- *69. 17* t Borsian, C*^. a pp. 158, 174; Baedeker,* p 330; GniJe- 
fMMM, an. 287. On the name Pboetu^ see Okhansen in Ridttiuiet Mutemm, 
N.h. 8(i8S3),p 334ry. 


35 . I. MotboiiB. This form of the name Is used also by Plutarch 
{^Ariitus, 13 ^ On the other hand the form Methone is used by Thucy¬ 
dides Oi- 35). Diodorus (xi. 8 $), Strabo (viiL p. 359), Scylax {Periptus, 
46), and Mela (iL 41, ed. Parthey). In Ptolemy (iii. 14. 31) and Pliny 
(-A. /f- iv. 13) it seems doubtful whether the name should be spelled 
Mothone or .Methone, The modern name is Minion, pronounced 
Motkon; probably this, rather than Methone, was always tlie local 
imnunciation. The town is situated at the extreme point of a rocky 
ridge which runs out into the sea opposite the island of Sapienxa. Inland 
the mountainous ridge stretches northward along the coast On the 
eastern side of these hills is a plain about three-quaners of a mile wide, 
which opens on the bay of Mothone. This plain is distinguished by it* 
luxuriant fertility; it is cotered with \ine>ards, currant-planutions, and 
olivc-grpves. A torrent, which dries up early in the summer, traserse* 
the plain from north to south i and over its bed a bridge, resting on 
andent foundations, leads into the town. This is the only entrance into 
Modon from the Und side. “ Off the outer end of the town is the little 
insulated rock which Pausanias call* Mothon, and which he describes as 
forming at once a narrow entrance and a shelter to the harbour of his 
time : it is now occupied by a tower and lantern, which is connected by 
a bridge with the fortification of Mothdni [Modon]. A mole branches 
from it, which runs parallel to the eastern wall of the town, and forms a 
hartxrur for small vessels. It seems to be exactly in the position of the 
andent port, the entrance into which was probably where the bridge 
now stands “ (Leake> There are some andent foundations in the mole 
and m the town wajl, espedally on the side of the harbour. The 
Venetians hdd Modon in the Middle Ages. The extensive remains of a 
Veiretian fortress crown the rocky peninsula; and just inside the land¬ 
ward gtue is the old Venetian piana; here stands the shaft of a colunm 
of reddish granite, 3 ft. in diameter by 12 ft. high, which was once 
surmount^ by the lion of St. Mark. The harbour of Modon is small 
Md partially sanded up Steamers enter it only in summer. The 
inhabitants busy themselves exclusively with the cultivation of the 
neighbouring plain. 


11^ GelLAwrwor ,m the Mena, p. 36 W ; Blooet. ExpUitien sciemtiji/ue dt 
*• P- *« With pbics 12.15; BobUye, tn, 

Leake. Merm, i p. 429 ryy.; Curtins, PtUf. 2. p 169 sm. ; Buidan, Geen i 
p 174 rp Baedeker, p 330; Gnide/eanne, 2. p 287; WulippwMi. 


About a mile and a half to the east of Modon is a place called Old 
Mothone, where are the vestiges of a dty, with a dtadel and a few 
marbles. A river runs half round the place. S<» Geil, J/inerary of ike 
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AfortA, p. S4. In this neighbourhood the French surveyors found many 
Roman remains oo the shore and the neighbouring hills, Thc>’ observed 
a temple on a small hillock near the sea. See 
Blouet, Exp^d. sdtnt de Marie; Ankitecture, I. p. 

15 ; Boblaye, ReeJurckes, p. 113. The harbour of 
Mothone is represented in the shape of a theatre on 
coins of the dty (Imboof-Blumer and Gardner, A'ira*. 

Camm. an Pams. p. 68, pL P viiL) 

35 . I. was ciilled Fedastu. Podasus is mentioned 
by Homer {Iliad, ix. 1 53 and 294) as one of the seien 
.Messenian cities which Agamemnon ofTered to give to 
Achilles as his daughter’s dowry. 

35 . 3. when the Nanplians were expelled by the Argiyes etc. 



no. jS. — rorr or 

MOTUOHC (COIM 

or Montomt 


See iv. 34. 4 ; hr. 37. 8. 

35 . 3. Nanplius, son of Amymone. Am)’mone was one of the 
daughters of Danaus. Cp. ii. 37. 1 ; il 38. 2. 

35 . 4 - The history of PyirhtiB-has been already narrated 

by me. See L 11-13. 

35 . 8. the country nsed to snlFer firom stormy and tmseasonabls 
winds. “ Standing upon a promontory open to a great expanse of sea 
in the direction of the prevailing hrceacs, Mothdni enjoys a temperate 
and salubrious climate, though 1 doubt not, that in spite of Minerva 
[Athena] it is often exposed to furious gales in winter, and even in 
summer may have sometimes too much of the Etesian breexes” (Leake, 
Marta, i. p. 433 ry.) The coast about Mothone has still an edl 
reputation for its tremendous surf, especially in spring and autumn. The 
spray is said to be sometimes thrown up to a height of 150 feet 
(Philippson, Ptlaponsus, p. 355). 

35. 8. the fiTigrant oil of ClyzienB. This ointment was made from 
the iris plant which grew best at Cyxicus and in Elis (Athcnacus, xv. p. 
688 e; Theophrastus, Hisl. Plant, ix. 9. 3). 

35 . 9. The blnest water I ever saw etc. At Thermopylae there 
are two pools fed by one of the hot springs from which the pass gets its 
name of Thermopylae (' the hot gates ’). “ The water of these pools, 

like that of the principal source, is very bright, and of a deep blue 
colour, thus illustrating in some measure the remark of Pausanias, that 
the bluest water he ever saw was in one of tbe baths at Thermopylae 
(Leake, Travels in Xortkem Gsrece, 2. p. 36). Baedeker says of the 
water that it “appears bluish-green" {Grieck^and,* p. 306). On the 
springs at Thermopylae cp. also Clarke, Travels, 4. p. 347 ; DoduxU, 
Tour, 3 . p. 69 ry.; Fiedler, Rtise, i. p. 308 jy.; WiPMx, Erinnerungtn, 
p. 638 xy.; Bursian, Geagr. i. p. 93. Herrxlotus mentions (viL 176) 
that these waters were called ‘the pots.' From Philostratus {Vit. 
Sophist. iL 1.9} we learn that the swimming-bath referred to by Pausanias 
was built by Hcrodcs Atticus, a contemporary of Pausanias. This fact, 
which makes it nearly certain that Pa usanias had seen what he describes 
and was not copying his description from an older writer, is ignored by 
Mr. Kalkmann, who as usual rcganls Pausanias's statements of personal 
knowledge as £dse. See Kalkmann, Pasuanias der Perieget, p. 32 xy. 
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S 5 . 9. B«<i WAt«r-neu the city of Joppa etc The people 

of Joppa used to show a rock near their town on which were traces of 
the fetters with which Andromeda had been chained to it (Plin^, AW. 
Hist. V. 69 : cp. Strabo, xvu p. 759). No other andent author except 
Pausanias mentions the red pool where Perseus washed off the blood of 
the sca-beast which he had slain. But further to the north, on the same 
coast, there u a well, the water of which periodically assumes a ruddy 
hue. It is close to the village of Sour, which stands on a pr o mo n tory 
in the neighbourhood of Tyre. The women of the village draw water at 
this welL “ Better water is not to be found on this coast From some 
unknown cause, it becomes troubled in September, and continues some 
days full of a reddish clay. This season is observed as a kind of festival 
by the inhabitants, who then come in crowds to the well, and pour into 
it a bucket of sea water, which, according to them, has the vinue of 
restoring the clearness of the water" (Volney, Travtls through Syria 
anti (English translation, London, 1787), voL i. p. 313). In 

spring the river Adonis in Syria is annuaUy ting^ with a blood-r^ hue 
by the red earth which is washed down from the mountains. In 
antiquity the red stain was believed to be the blood of Adonis annually 
slain by the boar on Mt. Lebanon. See Lucian, De dta Syriit, 8; 
Maundrell, * Journey from Aleppo to Jerusalem,' in Bohn's Ear/y Travtls 
in Paltstint, edited by Thomas Wright; Baudissin, StuJitn, i. p. 138. 
Cp. the lines in Milton, Parodist Lost., bit. i. (For the references to 
Volney and Maundrell, I am indebted to my lamented friend, the late 
W. Robertson Smith.) The explorers Lewis and Clarke observed a 
similar appearance on the Missouri. " In the evening after the storm 
the water on this side of the river became of a deep crimson colour, 
probably caused by some stream above washing down a kind of soft red 
stone, which we observed in the neighbouring bluffs and gullies” 
{Travtls to tht Scurct of tht Missouri Rivtr, t. p. 387). From the 
summit of .Ml Kisigau in Eastern Africa Mr. Chaiies New “was greatly 
struck with the deep red colour of the soiL The water courses proceed¬ 
ing from the shoulder of the mountain look as if they were stained with 
blood, indicating the richly ferruginous character of the soil “ (C. New, 
Uft, Wanderings, and Labours in Eastern Africa, p. 338). Such appear¬ 
ances are naturally explained by primitive peoples in the way the S>Tians 
explained the ted pool at Joppa and the crimsoned waters of the Adonis. 
“ The modem Albanian still sees the suin of slaughter in the streams 
running red with earth. . . . The Comishman knows from the red filmy 
growth on the brook pebbles that murder has been done there “ (Tylor, 
Primitive Culture,* 1. p. 406). 

35 . I o. Astyra, which is the name of the hot baths at Atarnens. 
Aumeus was desened in Pausanias’s time (vii. 2. 11 ; Pliny, Hat. Hist, 
V. 121), but of course the warm springs would survive the ruin of the 
city. Messrs. Wernicke and Kalkmann, however, appear to think that 
the springs must have disappeared with the city, or rather with its popu¬ 
lation ; for they deny that Pausanias could have seen the springs, since 
Pliny {lx.) tells us that Aumeus and Asl>Te had perished. Howevxr the 
hot springs are there to this day. In 1879 the site of Atameus was 
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identified by the Ute H. G. Lolling. The ruins lie half an hour to the 
north.east of DUetli and are now called KalRAgUi or Agrb\ i.e. ‘the 
castle of the herds,' a significant name for ruins among which herds¬ 
men pasture their flocks. At Dikeli there is a hot spring which is 
still used by patients; and in the marshes an hour and a half to the 
south-east of Diktli, to the right of the road leading to the upper valley 
of the Caicus, Lolling observed countless hot springs ; most of them are 
now inaccessible and can only be recognised by the jets of steam which 
rise from them. The hot springs described by Pausanias were probably 
at one or other of these places. See H. G. Lolling, * Atameus,' Mittk. 
d. artk. Inst, in Athen, 4 (1879), PP- C^P- Wernicke, De 

Pausttniat ttudiis Herodotris, p. 108; Kalkmann, Pausanias der 
Ptriegrt, p. 33. Olshausen thought that the name Astyra is Phoenician, 
meaning ‘ a sanctuary of Astarte.’ He made out a list of six places 
called Astyra, three of them being in the north-west of Asia Minor. 
Hence we cannot be sure that the Astyre of Pliny (£r.) is the place 
referred to by Pausanias. See Olshausen, * Ueber pbfinicische Orts- 
namen ausseriialb des semitischen Sprachgebiets,' RhtinucMss Museum, 
N. F. 8 (i 8 s 3 ), P- 325 * 99 - 

35 . I a AtameoB i> the price which the Ohiana receired etc. See 
Herodotus, L 160. 

35 . I a above Rome, across the river Anio, there is white water. 
This was called by the Romans Albula or Albulae Aquae, i.e, ‘ the 
white water,' the name being doubtless derived from the colour of the 
water, which is, as I am informed by my fiiend Dr. J. H. Middleton, as 
white as milk. Cp. Martial, I 13. i if.; Strabo, v. p. 238 j Vitruvius, 
viii. 3. 2 ; Pliny, sVal. Hist. xxxL 10. It is a small lake, now called 
the Solfatara, ateut a mile to the left of the modem road from Rome to 
Tivoli, and about 16 miles from Rome. A stream flows from the lake 
into the Anio. “ The nater is a saturated solution of carbonic acid gas, 
which escapes from it in such quantities in some parts of its snrfiice, that 
it has the appearance of being actually in ebullition. ' I have found by 
experiment,' says Sir Humphry Davy, * that the water taken from the 
most tranquil part of the lake, even after being agitated and exposed to 
the air, contained in solution more than its own volume of carbonic acid 
gas, with a very small quantity of sulphuretted h)xlrogen. Its high 
temperature, which is pretty constant at 80* of Fahr., and the quantity 
of carbonic acid that it contains, renders it peculiarly fitted to afiTord 
nourishment to vegetable life ' " (Sir Ch. Lycll, Principles of Geology 
I. p 403). Cp Sir E. H. Bunbury in Smith’s Diet, of Ceegr. i. 

P- 93 ^ 9 ' 

35 . 11. beside the village of Dascyltu-there ia hot water 

etc. This water is mentioned by Athenaeus (iL p 43X who says that 
the water was so oily that persona who had bathed in it did not need to 
anoint themselves afterwartls. 

35 . 12. Herodotus-allinns that a spring of bitter water etc. 

See Herodotus, iv. 52. Cp Vitruvius, vUL 3. it. No traces of this 
spring are to be found at the present day. “ The water of the Scj'thian 
rivor is brackish to a considerable distance from the sea, but there is 
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now nothing pecnliar in the water of the H)panis” (Rawlmson, on 
Herodotus /.r.) The is now the Bog. 

- allot spring etc Oicacarchia is the 

Italian Puteoh in Campania. The sulphurous springs of Putcoli arc 
meniiOTcd by ancient writers (Vano, De lingua Latina, v. 25 j Fcstui, 
IX 218 ed. Muller; Phny, Nat. Hist. woti. 4 ; Strabo, v. p. 245); but 
the acid spnng here described by Pausanias is not mentioned by any 
other dassical author. As it was only discovered in his time, it could 
not, of course, hate been mentioned b>’ any earlier writer. The 
c^ivc power possessed by the water was probably due to the presence 
of carbonic acid gas, which is commonly disengaged from springs b 
almost all countries, especially near aciitc or extinct volcanoes. Water 
saturated with g^ iscorrositc in the highest degree ; the only minerals 
ttat can resist it are gold and platinum. See L>cll, PrincipUs of 

CO I. p. 408 ; Oscar Peschel, Physisdu Erdkundt, herausgeg. von 
G. Leipholdt, 2. p. 335. * ** 

36 . I. Cape OoTyphaaium-Pylna. Coryphasium U the rocky 

promontoiy at the northern end of the bay of Nas-arino. It is now 
«IIed Old Navasano or Palasokastro from the extensive ruins of a 
Vcnetiaii castle which crown it The promontoiy is conneaed with the 
Finland on the east only by two narrow strips of sand, which enclose 
between them the large lagoon of Osman Aga. On the south side the 
p^ontory is separated by a shallow channel {220 >-ards wide and only 
18 inches de^) from the island of Sphagia or Sphacteria. This island 
««cnds southward for about 2^ miles, in front of the crescent-shaped 
l»y of Navanno, which it thus shelters on the west. On the north side 
the promontory of Coryphasium {Old Nararino) is bounded by a small 
l^icircular bay, shallow and sandy, called Vcidekeilia, »>. * ox’s belly.* 
^ forty promontory itself forms a rough plateau about 220 s-ards long, 
nsing from soub to north. The summit (720 feet high) is at the 
northern extremity. On the eastern side, or towards the lagoon, Cory- 
I^iuin u a precipice. To the westward, or toward the open sea, it 
slo|^ more ^iially, especially at the south-west corner, where the 
Atamans uibcr Demosthenes, who had entrenched themselves at 
Pylus successMly opposed the attempt of the Lacedaemonians under 
•” ? landing (Thucydides, iv. 11 sq.) The north side 

d^ends in suc^ive spurs, and there is a stretch of flat sand both at 
the northern wd the southern end. The ruined mediaeval castle is of 

I®"" stones and 

mortar, filled in wth small pebbles. But remains of ancient buildrags 
are found near the middle of the south wall of the castle, and also on 
he north-eastern side. Some of these are fragments of walls built b 
be regul^ polygonal style; others are of rough Cyclopean masonry 
In several places, two, three, and four courses of andent Greek masons 
^y be observ-^ under the mediaeval walls. There is a large piece of a 
Cyclopean wall on the western side, constructed of great rough blocks, 
c mterstiCN being filled with smaller stones. Andent dsterns and sutr- 

^ th* «retch of level sand 

at the north-eastern foot of the rocks is strewn b one place with ancient 
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potsherds The lagoon of Osman Aga wasltes the precipitous eastern side 
of Coryphasinm, with the exception of the north-eastern and soath-eastcra 
comers, where long narrow strips of sand join the peninsula to the main¬ 
land, like ropes mooring it to the shore;. Thus the rocky headland rises 
almost like an island from the waves, being surrounded by the sea on 
three sides and nearly surrounded by the lagoon on the fourth. The 
lagoon has several openings to the bay of Nax'arino, and is filled once a 
year by the sea, when &h are caught in it in great numbers. It 
appears that the lagoon is gradually being sanded up, as is also the 
cbaiutel which separates Coryphasium from the island of Spbacteria. It 
seems probable, therefore, that the sand-bank which now separates the 
lagoon from the Bay of Nan-arino did not exist in antiquity, and conse¬ 
quently that what is now a lagoon must in antiquity have been port of 
the bay of Navaristo (Pylus). This would account for the silence of 
Thucydides and Pausanias as to the lagoon. The other hypothesis, 
adopted by Leake and others, that the lagoon is a modem encroachment 
of the sea upon what in antiquity was a level stretch of sand, does not 
seem so consonant with the facts. Captain Smyth, who surveyed this 
coast for the British Admiralty, was decidedly of opinion that the lagoon 
was fiUing up, instead of being of recent formation. It would seem in 
Cict that the promontory of Coryphasium must once have been an Island 
like Sphactcria; but has been gradually united to the Lind by the 
accumulation of sand. A similar process promises in tirtte to convert 
Sphacteria into a peninsula joined to Coryphasium by a sandy isthmus. 
But certainly, so fir back as history carries us, Cory|diasium was not an 
island but a peninsulx The view put forward by Dr. Arnold that what 
is here called Coryphasium was really the ancient Sphaaena, that the 
lagoon of Osman Aga was the andent bay of Pylus, and that the rocky 
promontory to the north of the buy of Voidoiioilia was Coryphasium, 
is wholly inadmissible. 

Nor does there seem any good ground for doubting that the Homeric 
Pylus was at Coryphasium. Strabo, indeed, argues at some length (viil 
pp. 349-3S3) that the Homeric Pylus was not at Coryphasium, but in 
Triphylia, to the north of the Neda; but hb view has been sufficiently 
refuted by Leake, Curtius, etc A chief argument in favour of the 
Homeric Pylus being at OldNavarino rather than in Triphylia is famished 
by Homer’s account of the journey of Telemachus from Pylus to Sparta 
by Pharae and back the same way (see note on iv. 3a 3). If the 
Homeric Pylus had been in Triphyli^ as Strabo supposed, it would 
have been hardly possible to journey from it to Pharae {KaJamata) in a 
single day, as Homer represents Telcmacbus doing. TTie too furlongs 
mentioned by Pausanias as the distance between Mothnne and Cory- 
phasiiun is within half a mile of the real distance between Afodon 
(Mothone) and Old NavaHno (Coryphasium). The 400 furlongs 
mentioned by Thucydides (iv. 3) as the distance between Pylus {Cosy- 
phasium) and Sparta is exact. 

.See Cell, Jemmtj in tks Marta, p, 4 ryy. ; Blouet, Esfiditiam uiemtifqnt dt 
Marls: Airlkitrchur, 1. p. 4 jy., with [dates 5-7; Bobiiye, XatMrxMas, p. II3 
ijy.; Leake, Mam, 1. pp. .^18-435 j id., Ptlap. pp. 190-194 ; Arnold, Mtmoir la 
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lUujtrmte the Maps af ihs P/estkPour h aaJ s^ SpkacUria^ appended to the second 
Toiume of his ed. of Thncydtdei; Cnttfau, PiUtp. 3. ppi 173-183: W. G. Cloric, 
FsUp. pp. 314-337 ; Vucher, Erinntrmgtn, np. 431-4J9 j Wdeker, Tagtimtk, 1, 
PP- 236-339; Bunisn, C*ap. 3 . mx 175-178 ; Baedeker,'pp. 363-366; PhUlppsoo, 
Iklaponsus, p. 351 r/7.; CmUe-jMmsu, 3. pp. 387-391. 


According to Strabo (viiL p. 359 ) Messenian Pylus lay originally 
inland, at the foot of Ml Acgaleum, and it was only a6er the destruction 
of this inland city that some of the people nio%'ed to Coryphasium and 
icttled there. This account is esteemed probable by ProC E. Curtius 
{Pelap. 2. p. 175 sg.), who supposes that the Pylus of Nestor was the 
inland city, of which Navarino was the harbour. He agrees with Strabo 
(viiL p. 35 ^) ^ t h i n k i ng that the narrative in the Odyssty obliges us to 
suppose that the town of P>lus lay inland from its porL Sec especially 
Odyssty, xv. 199 sgg.; cp. id. uL 423 jg. 

36 . t. Neleiu and the Pelasgians of lolctu. Neleus, being driven 
from lolcus in Thessaly by his brother Pelias, came to Messenia and 
founded, or, according to Pausanias, took forcible possession of Pylus. 
See Apollodorus, L 9. 8 tg.; cp. Homer, Od. xL 254 sgg. The 
Pelasgians were settled in Thessaly (Busolt, Grink. GtstkickU? i. p. 
165), and Pausanias regarded Neleus as one of them. 

36 . I. Homer calls it the city of Neleus. See //. zL 683 ; Od. 
iil 4. 

36 . 2, Thrasymedes. He was a son of Nestor. See iv. 31. 11. 

36 . 2. There is also in the city a cava This cave may still be 
seen. It is a s]ucious high-roofed stalactite cavern on the northern 
slope of Coryphasium. A steep and rather dangerous path leads down 
to it from the Venetian castle on the summit. The arched entrance is 
30 feet wide and 12 feet high. The cave itself is 60 feet long by 40 
feet wide and 40 feet high, with a roof like a Gothic vault Light falls 
into it through a fissure in the root The stalactites do not hang free, 
Imt cling to the walls in a variety of fantastic shapes. There can be 
litde doubt that, as K. O. Mtiller first suggested, this was the cave 
where young Hermes was said to have stowed away the stolen cattle of 
Apolla For the author of the Homeric Hymn to Hertsus represents the 
cave os being at Pylus, and says that after Hermes had killed two of 
the beasts, he stretched their hides on the rock, where, the poet adds, 
they may be seen to this day. The stalactic formations on the sides of 
the cave probably gave birth to the myth. See the Hymn to Hermes, 
101-126, 397-404- The cavern, like the semicircular bay which it 
oxxriooks, is now called the Voidokoilia, ‘ox’s belly.* 


See l^ake, Aferta, 1. p 411 sg.x Boblaye, Petkenket, p 114; Curtius, 
*• P 177 jVTicher, Erimsurmngsn, p 435 xy. ; Welcker, Tagtimk, 1. p 

*2 P- =23; Bursisn, Gtvgr. 2. p 177; Baedeker,' p 

366; GmJe-Jaansu, 3. p 391. 


36 . 3. Helens aak^ these cows as a bridal present etc. The 
story was as follows. Neleus bad a fiiir daughter Pero, who was wooed 
by many lovers. But her Either declared that the man who would wed 
his daughter must bring him the cows of Iphiclus from Phylace. These 
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cows had belonged to Xclcos’s mother Tyro, from whom they had been 
wrongfully taken by Iphiclua. Now among the lovers of Pero was 
Dias; and his brother Melampus undertook to bring the cows of Iphiclus 
to Ncleus, and so to win Pero for Dias. It chanced that Melampus was 
a great soothsayer. For he had saved the life of some serpents, and 
they, to show their gratitude, had cleansed his ears with their tongues 
while he slept After that he understood the voices of all birds as they 
flew overhe^ and taught by them he foretold what was about to 
happen. Well, then, Melampus went to Phylace to steal, or rather get 
back the cows. But the cows were guarded by fierce cowherds and 
savage dogs, and when Melampus tried to steal them he wras caught 
and kept a prisoner for nearly a year. He was guarded by a man and 
a woman ; the man treated him kindly, but the woman treated him ilL 
When the year was nearly up (for before he set out he had foretold 
that he would be caught and k^t in captivity for a year), he heard a 
wtiod-worm in the roof overhead talking to another wood-worm, and 
asking how much of the roof-beam had been eaten through. The other 
made answer that there was only a tiny bit of the beam left. So 
Melampus made believe to be sick, and taking to his bed he told his 
guards to carry him out of the house, bidding the man take the head of 
the bed and the woman the foot of it They did so, but when all but 
the foot of the bed was outside the door, down came the roof on the top 
of the woman and erttshed her to death. But Melampus and the man 
escaped. When this came to the ears of Iphiclus, he sent for hlelampius, 
and promised to set him free and give him the kine to boot, if only he 
would tell him how he could havx a son; for Iphiclus was childless. 
So Melampus sacrificed two bulls, and cutting them up mvited the 
fowls of the air to come and feast on them. Only he did not invite the 
vulture. WTren the birds came, Melampus asked them what Iphiclus 
must do to get a son. But they could not telL At last up came the 
vulture, who knew all about it He said that once when Phyiacus, the 
father of Iphiclus, was gelding rams in the fields, he had laid down the 
bloody knife beside Iphiclus, and had threatened him with h. Iphiclus 
was frightened and ran away; and his father stuck the knife into a sacred 
oak-tree, or, according to others, into a wild pear-tree. The bark of the 
tree had g r own round the knife and hidden it The vulture said that 
if they found the knife, scraped the rust off it, and gave the rust to 
Iphiclus to drink mixed with wine for ten days, he would beget a son. 
This was done, and it turned out as the vulture had smd. So Iphiclus 
set Melampus free, and gave him the cows. He drove them to Neleus 
at Pylus, and so won Pero, Nelcus’s daughter, to be the wife of his 
brother Bias. This story is told, with more or less full detail and with 
some trifling variations, by Homer {Odyssey, xi. 281-397, a 2 S'* 3 ®)i 

Eustathius (on Homer, Od. xL 393), Apollodorus (L 9. ii Jy.), the 
scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius (i. 118), a scholiast on Theocritus 
(iiL 43), and Propertius (ii. 3. S* W-) 

36 . 4. Eryi_wrestled with Hercules etc. Cp. iii. 16. 4 sf. 

36 . 4. Homer in the Iliad says etc See /liad, xL 244- 

36 . 5. the district of Pylus is in general sandy. This is still 
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troe. See note on J i. However, on the stretch of camt which sepaintes 
the lagoon of Osman Aga from the little sandy bay to the north, there 
grow scattererl bashes of Icntislc and juniper and some tufts of coarse 
grass. Here W. G. Clark counted ‘‘seventy fine cattle, such as 
would have charmed Nelcus or Hermes, though it was a mystery to me 
how with such pasture they got so fiit " {Pelvp. p. 223). 

36 . 6. the Uland of Sphacteria. .(Another name for the island in 
antiquity Splwgia (Strab^ viiL p. 359 ; Plato, Menrstnus, p. 341 c;, 
which It still retains. This island eitcnds, as already mentioned, for a 
Imgth of about miles from north to south in front of the bay of 
A’«w7>w. Iu breadth averages 650 yards. Thucydides (iv. 8) under- 
^tnates the length of the island ; be says it is 15 Greek furlongs long. 
He also greatly under-estimates the breadth of the two entrances to the 
harbour. According to him, the northern entrance, now called the Sikia 
ch^cl, between Sphactcria and the promontory of Coryphasium, was 
only wide enough to admit two ships abreast. In reality, though it is now 
too shallow to be entered except by boats, it is 220 yards wide. The 
other entrance, between the southern extremity of .Sphaaeria and the 
nuinland, is stated by Thuc>-dides to have been only broad enough to 
a^it eight or nine ships abreast. In point of fact it is over 1400 )-ards 
^e, or not much short of a mile. It would seem therefore that 
Thucydides had not himself visited Sphactcria and Pytus, and that his 
informant had wTongly estimated these distonces. In other respects his 
de^ption of the esents which look place at Pylus and Sphactcria in the 
Peloponnesian war is perfectly borne out by the natural features of the 
pl«e. In 425 B.C a body of Athenian troops under the general Demo- 
smcncs landed and entrenched themselves on the promontory of Cort-pha- 
sium (Pylus). They were attacked by the Lacedaemonians by sea and 
land, but repeUed them. .Meantime the Lacedaemonians landed 420 men 
m the isl^ of Sphaclci^ By the arrival of an Athenian fleet, which 
drfeated *e Lacedaemonian fleet, the Lacedaemonians were blockaded in 
the island, and would have been starved out, but that their friends ashore 
managed ^m time to time, with great difficulty and at much risk, to 
TO the Woc^c and throw stores into the island. This was chiefly 
done by the Helots, who, tempted by the offer of high rewards, watched 
for a stormy night and then, working round to the open sea, ran in 
before the wind and landed on the western (seaward) shore of the 
t^‘ Athenians landed troops in the island. The 

Lacedaemonian outpost was camped about the middle of the island 
where the ground wm lowest and there was a spring of water. Another 
division tlw Lacedaemonians garrisoned the northern extremity of the 
island, which was preapitous and almost impregnable. The Athenians 
surpns^ Md cut to pieces the Lacedaemonian outpost, and gradually 
forc^ back the mmn body till it was cooped up in the high precipitous 
noi^em corner the island A Messenian now discovered a difficult 
path ^ong the clifls, by which be led a party of Athenian troops and 
MUWished them m a position commanding the enemy's rear. The 
Lacedaemon!^ were then summoned to surrender, and, after com- 
inunicating with their friends ashore, they laid down their arms, to the 
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number of 39J. TTie rest had {alien in the skirmishing which preceded 
the surrender. The blockade had lasted in all seventy-two days. See 
Thac>-dides, tv. 3-40. 

“An inspection of the island illustrates the description of Thucy'didcs 
in the most satis&ctory manner; the level and source of water in the 
middle where the Lacedaemonians encamped — the summit at the 
northern end to which they retired—the landing-places on the western 
side, to which the Helots brought provisions, are all perfectly rec(%- 
nisable. Of the fort, of loose and rude construction on the summit, it 
is not to be expected that any remains should now exist; but there 
are some ruins of a signal-tower of a later age, on the same site. The 
sumnut is a pile of rough rocks ending in a peak; it slopes gradually 
to the shore on e\xry side, except to the harbour, where the cliffs are 
perpendicular, though here, just above the water, there is a small slope 
capable of admitting the passage of a body of men active in climbing 
among rocks and difficult places. By this pass it is probable the 
Messenians came upon the rear of the Lacedaemonians on the summit, 
for just at the southern termination of the pass there is a passage 
through the cliffs which border the greater part of the eastern shore 
of the island, so that by this opening and along the pass under the 
rocks to the northward of it, the Messenians had the means of passing 
unseen from the centre of the island to the rear of the Lacedaemonians 
on the summit Though this hill, os 1 have observed, slopes gradually 
^m its rocky peak to the shore, on every side except the harbour, 
it does not admit of a landing at its foot except in the calmest weather, 
nor is it easily assailed on any side by land, on account of the rugged¬ 
ness of the summit except by the means to which the Messenians 
resorted, so that the wor^ of Thucydides respecting it arc perfectly 
accurate. The southern extremity of the island is rocky, steep, and 
difficult of access, and forms a separate hill; in every other part the 
ground slopes from the cliffs on the side of the harbour to the western 
shore, which, though rocky, is low, so that when the weather is calm, 
it is more easy in fecc of an opponent to land, and to make way into 
the island on that side than on the eastern shore, where the cliffs 
admit of on easy access only in two places, one towards the northern 
end, of which 1 have already spoken, the other in the middle of the 
island, where an opening in the cliffs leads immediately into the most 
level port of it; exactly in the opening stands a small church of the 
Panaghia. . . . The principal source of water is towards the middle 
of the island, at an excavation in the rock 20 feet deep, which seems 
to be more natural than artificial” (Leake, Merta, i. pp. 408-410). 

Cp Coitiiu, P\thf, *. p 178 ryy. ; Vischcr, Erimmtrtman, p 438 jy.; W. G. 
nark, Pihp. p 223 jy. • Bursian, C*egr. a. p 175 jy.; Baedeker,* p 365 ry. ; 
philippson, PtUfottmti, p 353 ryy.; GniHc-J*anmt, 2. p 291. 

The modern town of Ntn^arino or Pylus, locally known as Xeoiitstro 
to distinguish it &om the Palacokaxhro on Coryphasium, is situated at 
the foot of a projecting spur of Ml St. NicMas, on the southern 
entrance to the bay of Nat’orinp. On the rocky cape immediately to 
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the west of the little town stands a great Venetian and Turkish 
now £illing into decay. From the castle there is a fine \icw over the 
beautiful lake-like hay and out through the straits to the broad blue 
expanse of the Ionian sea. The bay of NiTtHtrino is famous in modern 
history as the scene of the destruction of the Turkish fleet by the com¬ 
bined fleets of England, France, and Russia. The battle was fought 
30th October, 1837. See Vischer, Erinnerungm, p. 431 sqq. ; Bac- 
deker,* p. 363 sq. ; Guidt-Joannt, 2. p. 287 sq. ; Philippson, Ptlopmtus, 
p. 3SO iq. 

36 . 6. Capharena. Cp. ii 33. i. 

36. 6. Psyttalia. See L 36. 3. 

36. 7. Having come to Cypariasiae from Pylua. The Messenian 
coast from Cape Coryphasium north to Cyparissiae, a distance of about 
20 miles, is of an extremely uniform and monotonous character. It 
curves outward in the form of a bent bow, broken by no bays or head¬ 
lands of importance. A long and lofty ridge runs parallel to the shore, 
forming the boundary of a broad tableland which is covered with a 
fertile soil Between this ridg* and the sea there is a narrow, sandy, 
but well-watered and fertile strip of coast land. Inland from the ridge,’ 
and nearly parallel to it, stretches a chain of sombre mountains, probably 
the Mt. Aegaleum mentioned by Strabo (viil p. 359). On all this line 
of coast Pai^nias mentions not a single place. But Strabo (viiL 
p. 348) mentions seieral, first, the island of Prote (now called Pnxtano) 
with a town of the same name (cp. Thucydides, iv. 13); the is 

wooded and contains a chapel and some walls alleged to be ancient, 
perhaps the ruins of the town of Prote. Next Strabo mentions the 
headland of Platamodes, distant too furlongs from Coryphasium ; and 
lastly the town of Eranc, sintated perhaps at the mouth of the Limgo- 
hardo river, where there are some ancient remains. See Leake, Morea, 
I. p. 4*5 W- i Gel4 Jourruy in the Mortn, p. 6a ; Curtius, Ptlop. a. 
p. 182 sq.-, Bursian, Gtogr. 3. pp. 158 sq., 178; Baedeker,* p. 317; 
GuuU-Joantu, 3. p. 293; PhUijq^n, Peloponnes, p. 348 sq. 

36. 7. Oypailaaiae. The city was also called C>'parissia (Strabo, 
viiL p 348 sq.-, Diodorus, xv. 77), Cyparissus (Scylax, Ptripius, 45; Pliny, 
Sat. Hist IV. 15), or C}-parisseis (Homer, Iliad, il S93 ; Stephanus Byz. 
j.v. KiTyiov^sit). The modem tonu still stands on the site of the 
anaent city and retains iu ancient name, though from the Middle Ages 
down to the War of Independence it was caUed Anadia. The mediaeval 
castle on the site of the ancient citadel of Cyparissiae is situated about 
a rnile from the sea cm the narrow summit (if a rock (5<X) feet high! 
which is connected with and immediately overlooked by the lofty Mt. 
Psychv (‘the cold mountain *), or 'SXx.Hagia Paraskevt FridayL as its 
highest peak (3756 feet) is It^y cafled. The castle looks down upon 
the houses of the town, which otxupy the successive terraces on the 
very steep sides of the acropolis. The foot of the rock abounds in 
springs and is surrounded by shady gardens, in which the olive-trees 
are particularly remarkable for their siie. The whole situation is 
highly picturesque, and the view from the casUe is very fine, ranging 
over the beautiful slopes of .Mu Psychro and across the sea to the 
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islands of Zantt and Cepkalonia, Near the town are plantations of 
olives mixed with cornfields. At the emnnce to the castle and in 
different parts of the walls are some pieces of ancient Greek masonry. 
Remains of a very ancient wall may be seen encircling the summit, 
including blocks 4 or 5 feet long. Other parts of the walls are built 
in the regular squared st>'le, like the walls of llesscnc. A bastion 
built in this style feces towards Mt. Psyckro. 

Below the castle, about half-way between it and the sea, is a 
ruined chapel of St George, near which some large blocks of porot 
stone, bases and shafis of Ionic columns, fragments of an architrave, 
and a few fragmentary marble sculptures have been found. The 
sanctuary of Apollo may have stood here. Judging from analogy, 
we shotild conjecture that the sanctuary of Athena which Pausanias 
mentions was in or near the citadeL In the midst of gardens between 
the town and the sea is a spring, the water of which is caught in on 
ancient stone basin overgrown with reeds. It is now called the spring 
of Hagia Lougoudis, and miraculous properties are ascribed to its 
water. A feir, much frequented by the country people, is held here 
atmually from the 8th to the 16th of September (20th to 28th, according 
to our reckoning). The spring is believed to be the spring of Dionysus, 
mentioned by Pausanias. 

See Dodwell, Tntr, 2. p. 349 ry. ; Cell, Jtumty iu tit A/erta, p 76 ryy. 
(with a view of Cypurissiae, or ^ Anadia u Mll'calu h); Leake, Afena, 1. p. 
68 xyy.; Blooet, EjJdditiem uitntijifm At Alerit; Aniittitmrr, 1. p. 48 ry., with 
pL 491 hobiaye, Kttkertlui, p. tty ry.; Caitiia, PtUt. a. p. tS4 ry.; Welcker, 
TagAuik, t. pp. 243-345; liuruan, Gtegr. a. pi tTa ty. ; Baedeker,' p, 368; 
Cuidt-JonHiu, 2. p. 294 jy.; Philippaon, Ptlefamui, p. 347 ty. 

36 . 7. Dionysua made the water flow by amiting the earth with 
hia wand. To the wand or thyrsus of Dionysus the power of produdng a 
spring of water or wine by smiting the rock seems to have been regularly 
ascribed. For other examples see Euripides, Baccktu, 704 ly., 765 ry. ; 
Nonnus, Dionysiacs, xlviii. 573 ryy. These examples are cited by 
Stephani {Contple Rendu (St. Petersburg), 1872, p- 57 ). 

36 . 7. Athena sunuuned Oyparissian. Cp. iiL 33. 9. Athena 
Cyparissia at both places tvos doubtless originally the goddess or spirit 
of the cypress-tree. In the mountain-valley of Psophis in north Arcadia 
there were tall and stately cypresses which the people held sacred and 
called ‘the Maidens’ (Paus. viiL 34. 7). The native home of the 
cypress is m the highlands of /Vfghanistan, from which it appears to 
have spread over western Asia and thence into Europe. The name, 
as well as the tree, is of Asiatic orgin. It is the Hebrew gopher 
(Genesis, vi. 14). Probably, therefore, the worship of the cypress 
came to Greece from the East Cp. F. Lajard, * Du cypris pyramidal 
CQitsiderd comme symbole 00 attribut des dieux en Orient et en 
Occident,’ Annali dell' Instiluto, tq (1847), pp. 36-104; V. Hehn, 
Kulhtrpjianstn und Hasistkiere,* p. 328 sq. 

36 . 7. the Defile {Au/on), The language of Pausanias in the 
next sentence implies t^t the Defile in question is the narrow valley 
of the Neda. At the mouth of the river the valley opens out into a 
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(emle stretch of level ground, covered with luxuriant vegeutioa Here 
probably stood the temple of Aesculapius mentioned by Pausanias. At 
the present day fever and mosquitoes, the two plagues of low-lying 
districts by the sea in Greece, render this plain and the neighbouring 
coast from Cyparissiae north for many miles almost iminhuhi ta H r. Tbe 
view of Leake and ProC Curtins that the Defile (AuUm) was the valley 
of the Cyparissiae river seems precluded by the language of Pausanias. 
See Leake, Jfarm, i. pp. 57, 7a, 484; Ctmins, Pthp. 3. p. 18$ i?.; 
Bnrsian, Gtogr. 1. p, 179. Cp. note on iiL 33. 7 ‘ Dorium.' 



BOOK FIFTH 


ELIS 

Spkial worb on this book are P. Hitt, Dt fontibus Pausama* in 
Bums (GrdsswAld, 1S78); Beincn, Disputaiio dt locis ombmsdam 
€x Pausitmat Eliadspriaribus (Breslao, 1853}* 

In antiquity worlu on Elis ('HAuucd) were composed by Rhianus 
in M least three books (Stephanus By*, s.w. Aawcptra, Nwrajcptf, 
A4»iy<r.os), by Ister in at least four books (Steph. Byi. t.v. 4>i'rT«ui»>; 
Me Fragm. ffistor. Gratt., ed. Muller, i. p. 424), and ^ Teupalus 
(Steph. Byi. t.v. Ai^ia). 

1 . I. who say that Peloponneso is dieldod into live parts. 
Pausani^ seems to refer to Thucydides, who says (i to) that the Lace¬ 
daemonians possessed two out of the fi>e paru of Peloponnesc. But 
Thucydides may only mean that the Lacedaemonians possessed two-fifths 
of the whole area of Peloponncse. The commentators Arnold and Classen 
understand him in the former way; Professors Curtins (Ptlop. 3. p, 93) 
wd V. tVaamowiti Mollendorff (/frrmes, la (1877), p. 347), and Mr. 
W, H. Forbes understand him in the latter way. Mr. Forbes (in his 
edition of Thucydides, book L) adds that “the language of Thucydides 
^always implies the orditury division of the Peloponncse into six parts; 
Argolis, Achaea, Elis, and Arcadia, besides Laconia and Messenia.** 
If Mr. Forbes is right, Pausanias af^iears to have mistaken Thuc)-dides’s 
meaning by mterprering his expression ‘parte’ in the sense of ‘divi¬ 
sions,’ ‘ provinces.’ Pausanias’s use of Thucydides's history is examined 
by Dr. Otto Fischbach (‘ Die Benutzung dcr thukydideischen Geschichts- 
werkes durch den Periegeten Pausanias,’ Witmtr StuditH, ic (1893), 
pp. 161-191). 

1 . t. the Areadi a na and Acharwna an aborigines etc Cp. 
Herodotus, viiL 73. 

1 . 2. it is two hondred and uventeen years since etc 
Connth was restored in 44 Hence Pausanias was writing his 
account of Elis in 174 A.D. 

1 .^ 4 - The Moon — ■ ■ loved Endymion. On re pr esentations 
of this myth in ancient art see John, ArcMdoUfgisckt Bdtrage, p. 

SI sqq. 
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1. $. the Eleans ihow Endrnuon’s tomb. See vi. so. 9. 

1. 7. the tmth of the deity at the death of Myrtilna. 
Cp. iL 18. 3 ; vi. so. 17 ; viii. 14. 10 sq. 

1. 9. or of some other reward. ApoUodonu says fiL 5. 5) that 
Augeas had promised to give Hercules the tenth part of his cattle 
as a rewarxL 

1. 10. by tnniiiig the stream of the Meniiu upon the dtmg. 
As to the Menius sec vi. 26. I. According to Apollodonis (iL $. 5X 
it was the united streams of the Alphcus and Pcneus that Hercules 
diverted from their beds to wash away the dung. 

1. 11. Actor and his sons. Sm below, note on v. s. i. 

1. II. the dty of Hyrmina. The city is mentioned by Homer 
\Iliad, iL 616}. Strabo says (viii. p^ 341): “Hyrmina was a small 
town, bat it exists no longer. It is a mountainous promontory near 
Cyllene, called Hormine or Hyrmina.” Leake identified H)Tmina with 
the ate of Kastro Tomese or Chlemoatsi, a ruined mediaes'al castle 
occupying a central and commanding situation on the promontory of 
CkUmoutxi, anciently called Chelonatas {Morta, 2 . pp. 170-176). But 
Hyrmina is more usually identified with the ruined Cyclopean acropolis 
on a small rocky cape which forms the harbour of KtmnouptU. See 
Boblaye, Rnhtnkts, p. 119 x;.; Curtius, Ptlop. 2. p. 33 ; Bursian, 
Gtogr. 2. p. 308 ; Baedeker,* p. 331. Strabo's description of the place 
as “a mountainous promontory” certainly applies better to ChUmemtai, 
which is a long ridge of rough hills, forming a very conspicuous feature 
of this port of Peloponnese, both by sea and land “ Kaatro Tomtu 
standing on a height surrounded by plains or by the sea, and hence 
easily recognised at a great distance, is one of the finest geographical 
stations in Greece” (Leake, Morta, 2 . p. 171). 'fhe ruined castle of 
A’astrv (or CatUl) Tomei€, with its high, enormously thick widls, is one 
of the most imposing remains of the Middle Ages in Greece. See 
Philippson, Pthpontus, p. 399. 

2. I. the sons of Actor etc. Their names were Cteatus and 
Eurytus; they were called Actorione or Actoriones after their nominal 
hither, and Moliones or Molionids after their mother. Their real father 
was said to be Poseidon. Later tradition represented them as a pair of 
Siamese twins, with a single body between them. See Homer, Iliad, 
xL 709 (with Mr. Leafs note), 750; Pindar, 01. x. (xL) 30 tqq., with 
the Scholia; ApoUodorus, iL 7. 3. Cp. Paus. iL 15. i ; iiL 18. 15 ; 
viiL 14. 9. 

2. 3. no athlete from Elis will enter for the Isthmian gamea 
Cp. vL 3. 9; vi. 16. 2. 

2. 3. Cypeelus-dedicated a golden image to Zena. This 

image of Zeus, dedicated by Cypselus and made of beaten gold, is men¬ 
tioned by Strabo (viiL pp 353, 378). Cp Platp Pkatdrus, 236 B. 
According to one account, Cypselus vowed that if he became tyTont of 
Corinth he would consecrate the property of his subjects for ten years. 
He succeeded in his object, and out of the tithes which he levied he 
made the golden image. See Saidas and Photius, Lexicott, t.v. Ki^*- 
ttva&ij/uL According to another account, the image was dedi- 
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C)-p^ns, tet by his *on Pcriander (Diogenes Laertius, i. 
li ^ on I^to, /^) It is said to have stood in the temple of 

Hera (Saidas and Photius, Um.) 

2. 5. Timon, an Elean, won victories etc. See vi. 16 2. He 

(vL a. 

3. 1,. P^leiu. See v. i. to. 

S. 2. the Bady Water. A didcrent explanation of the name is 
given, on Ue authority of Echephyllidas, by a scholiast on Plato (PAmi/o, 
89 c). He says that when Hercules «as defiated by Cteatus and 
Eurytus, the sons of Actor, he was pursued as &r as the land of 
Bup^iim; then looking round and seeing none of his enemies 
coming, he took breach and having slaked his thirst at the river that 
ran by the spot, he called it the Sa-eet Water. It is stiU shown, the 
scholiast says, on the way from D>-me to Elis, and it b called by the 
^ives Dathy (‘ sr^’) water. ihiM, (P^Ov) here seems to be a 
dmleaical form of The /8 in /8a«t' appear, to stand for an ancient 

digamma ; for there are traces of the digamma in various forms of 

G. Curtius, GnWA. Etymohgit,^ p. 229; and for the transition of 
digar^ into ^ in Greek see id. p. 584 tqq. The author of the 
Afyiwtr/. Magnum remarks (p. 426) that it was customary in the Doric 
dtalea to prefix p to words beginning with a vowel 

3. 3. he returned to Dnlichitim. He had gone to Dulichium 
when his lather expelled him from Elis (.\pollodonis, ii. 5. 5). Cp. 
above, v. i. la r r- 


3. 4- This is slgnlflod by Homer etc. See Iliad, ii. 615 tqq, 

3. 5- take the threoeyed one to guide them etc Cp. Apol- 
lodorus, it. 8. 3; and sec rrote on ii. 24. 3. 

4. I. the land of Elis was good etc On the fertility of Elis cp. 
VI. 26. 6; Toxcr, Gtography ef Grttit, p. 267 ry. 

4. I. one uldier should be chosen from each side to do 
tottle etc This combat b recorded, somewhat more at length, by 
Strabo (viiL p. 337) on the authority of Ephorus, whom Pausanias may 
also have followed. 


4. 2. introdneed colonies of hb Aetolians among them. The 
tradition of an Aetolian Mittlement in Elb b confinned by the close 
relationship between the dialect of Elb and the Locrian and Aetolian 
dialects. See Busolt, Gritch* Gtschxihlt^ 1, pp, 194, 232 note 3, 

4. 2. assigned certain priviloges to Dins. The reference b prob¬ 
ably not to honours paid to the living, but to worship rendered to the 
h^ic dead. The Greek b rt arivtifu yipa. The expression 
yipa, used in this way, seems equivalent to Ti/iat, which Pausanias 
onener employs in this sense. For yipa in this sense see 5v, 3, 10; 
viil 2. 4 ; viiL 9. 7. Thus the phrase yipa or ripas arortfutr 
Ttvi b much the same as ‘to canonbe* him, and yipa ex««v b ‘to be 
adored as a hero or saint.’ 

4. 3. a small section of the Achaeans. According to Ephorus, 
as reported by Strabo (viii. p. 357), the Achaeans possess^ the 
Olympian sanctuary before the Aetolian conquest. Prof. Curtius accepts 
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the testimony of Ephoms and poinu to a variety of^s *Wch s^ 
to show that Olympia was an Achaean sanctuary before t^ Dottm 
invasion. Amongst the farts on which he lays emphasis a« the worship 
of Pelops and the worship of Hera at 01 >Tnpia; for both Pelops ai^ 
Hera, as ih'e legends and religion of Argobs prove, were intiti^ely 
connected with the Achacans. See E. Curtins, as reported in 
Btrlintr pUlolog. Wochfnsckrift^ 14 (1894)1 PP- 44 ® fW-* 477 W- f 
JaMrbuck d. artkaolpg. Institub, Archaologischer Anieigcr, 9 ( 1894 ). 

”*■ 4‘^1^‘buried him in »tomb-in the gate. The spirit the dead 

man was probably expected to guard the gale ag^t foes. The grave 
of Laomedon was over the Scaean gate at Troy, and was believed to 
protect the city (Servius, on Virgil, Atn. ii. 241). 
toried under the threshold of the temple at Delphi (SchoL on Pindar, 
Ntm. vii. 62). Cp. Lobeck. Agl<u>pkamus, p. 281 note. It is 
possible that m this story of the burial of Aetolns in the gate we have 
afaded tradition of an actual human sacrifice offered when the gate was 
built. Such sacrifices have been offered in many lands for the puri^ 
of securing the foundations of buildings and rendering cities mipregnable. 

“ In Africa, in Galam, a boy and girl used to be burirf alive before tte 
great gate of the city to make it impregnable, a practice once executed 
on a large scale by a Bambarra tyrant; while in Great Bassam and 
Yarriba such sacrifices were usual at the foundation of a house or 
village. . . . \Micn the gate of the new city of Tavoy, in Tenas^m, 
was built, perhaps twenty years ago. Mason was told by an eye-witness 
that a criminal was put in each post-hole to become a protecring dem^ 
Thus it appears that such stories as that of the human victims buned 
for spirit-watchers under the gates of Mandalay, of the queen who was 
drowned in a Birmese rcsen-oir to make the dyke safe, of the hero whose 
divided body was buried under the fortress of Thatung to make it un- 
pregnable, are the records, whether in historical or m>thical form, of 
the actual customs of the land" (Tylor, Primitixt CuUurt? 1. p. 106 
ag ) In Greece sacrifices are offered at the foundation of buildings to 
this day. A fowl, a ram, or a Umb is killed, iw bl<^ U poured on the 
foundation stone, and the carcass is buried under it. Sometimes, as a 
substitute for an animal, the builder mcasu^ by stealth a man or one 
of his limbs or only his shadow with a piece of Upe, which he 
buries ; or he lays the foundation stone upon t^ man's sh^ow. It is be¬ 
lieved that the man will die within a year. This seems plainly a sutetitutc 
for human sacrifices offered at the foundation of buddings. Tradiuons of 
such sacrifices are still current in Greece. Indeed in the island of 
2^acyntlius the peasants to this day believe that in order to secure the 
durability of important buildings, such as bridges and fortresses, it is 
necessary to kill a nwn (especiady a Mohammedan or a Jew) and bury 
him on the spot; and it has been asserted that but for the fear of the 
law they would actually perform such sacrifices. See B. Schmidt, 
Dat Volktlebtn dtr Ntugri*cktH, p. 196 m- 

4 . s. the Olympic - truce. Cp. v. 20. i. According to 

Polybius (xil 26) the Olympic truce was founded by Hercules. Cp. 
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J. H. Krause, Olympia^ P -35 W- island of Nukahiwa, one 

of the Washington or Marquesas islands in the Pacific, “the \rars 
with the Tai-pihs are continued by land, until one of the two Icings 
(and they have both a right to it) shall demand a truce for the porposc 
of celebrating their dance-feast, the Olympic games of these savages, 
and which, according to their custom, must not be deferred too long. 
In order to celebrate this they agree upon a term, and all parties, 
friends as uell as enemies, assist in the preparations. . . . After the 
termination of the feast, they remm home, and the war recommences in 
all its vigour” (Krusenstem, Visage round tht world, translated by 
Hoppner, i. p. 169 tq.) 

4 . 5. which had been disconttnoed for a time. According to 
I’hlcgon, a contemporary of Pansanias, the Olympic festival was dis¬ 
continued for 28 Olympiads, or 112 years, from the time of Pelops and 
Hercules, who instituted the festival, down to the time of Coroebus the 
Elean, who won the first historically recorded Olyminc victory in 776 
B.C See Scriptoru rtrum mintb. Grata, ed. Westermann, p. 205 ; 
Fragm. kutor. Grate., ed. Miillcr, 3. p. 603. (In the text of Phlegon 
dwo *l^rDv must be wrong. Prof G. F. Unger conjectured aro 
'IffuKkov. See Pkilologui, 44 (1885), p. 185.) 

4 . 6. to renew the Olympic games. The story of the renewal of 
the Olympic festival by Iphitus is told somewhat more fully by Phlegon. 
See the references in the preceding note. 

4 . 6. The inscription at Olympia states that Iphitns was a son 
of Haemon. Phlegon also calls Iphitus a son of Haeroon, but 
says that according to others be was a son of Ptaxonides {Frag. hist. 
Grate., ed. Muller, 3. [c 603). As to the inscription mentioned by 
Pansanias see v. 2a 1 note. 

4 . 6. The ancient writings of the Eleans. These were the 
registers of the Olympic victors in the foot-race. Pansanias often refers 
to them. See Index, s.v. ‘Eleans,* and Hirt, D* fontibus Pausamat in 
Eliaeis, p. 12 sqq. Philostratus also made use of them in writing his 
treatise on gymnastics {Dt artt gymnastiea, 2). They were probably 
engraved on stone. Cp. Muller, Dorians, i. p. t48 xy.; L. Hicks, 
Greek historieaJ insertions, p. 2. Plutarch tells us {Pluma, i) that 
the register of Olympic victors was first published by Hippias of Elis, 
the sophist who is satirised by Plato and who flourished about 400 B.C. 
Professor Mahaify has argued that the register was not only edited but 
actually compiled by Hippias, and that no complete and authoritative 
register had been Ic^t before his time. He points out that Thucydides 
and the historians of the fifth centttry do not date events by the 
Olympic victors. (It is true that Thucydides v. 49 refers to an Olympic 
victory, but to a victory in the pancratium, not in the foot-race.) He 
thinks that the practice of registering the victors’ names in inscripticas 
only dates fiom about the joth Olympiad {iSo B.C), and that for 
earlier dates Hippias, in drawing up his register, had no trustworthy 
evidence to go upon. ‘ The ancient writings of the Eleans ’ to which 
Pansanias so often refers are, in ProC Mahaffy’s opinion, nothing but 
the treatise of Hippias, preserved and copied at Elis. See Prof. 
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Mahofiy, * On the authenticity of the Olympian register,’ Journal of 
HtlUmif Studiti, z (iSSi), pp. 164-178. 

4 . 8. At the time of the Invaaion of Agia etc On this war see 
iil 8. 3-5 ; V. 20. 4 sq. ; v. 27. ti. 

4 . 9. the Eleans-Joined the Macedonian alliance. See iv. 

28. 4. 

5 . I. AiietotimoB. The date of his tyfanny seems to have been 
somewhere about 272 B.C. A long account of his atrocities and death 
is given by I’lutarch, De multfrum virtute, 15; compare also Justin, 
xxvL 4-10, who says that the tyranny of Aristotimus lasted five months. 
Cp. Droysen, Gtsek. da HtlUmsmut} iiL i. p. 222 $qq. Droysen 
thought that both Plutarch and Justin have copied from Phylarchus. 
Coins of Aristotimus are extant bearing the letters AP or API. See 
E. Muret m BulUtim dt Corrttp. HtlHnique, 4 (1880), pp. 43-46; 
Head, Historia Numorum, p. 356. Cp. Paus. vi. 14. it. 

5 . 2. fine fia'v grows here. The word translated ‘fine fiax’ is 
bussot (^iWo«). Elsewhere (vi. 26. 6) Pausanias tells us that in the 
Land of Elis people sowed hemp, flax, and butsos; and in another place 
(vii. 21. 14) he says that most of the women of Patrae gained their 
livelihood by weaving head-dresses and other articles of dress out of the 
butsos which grew in Elis. In all these passages butsos has commonly 
been taken to mean * cotton.’ But against this interpretation it has to 
be said that (i) the general usage of ancient writers is decidedly in 
favour of taking busses as flax, not as cotton. Thus Herodotus says 
(ii. 86) that the Egyptian mummies were swathed in bandages of fine 
butsos cloth. Now microscopical examiiution of the mummy-cloths has 
proved that these are of linen, not (as used to be asserted) of cotton. 
Cp. Pans. X. 32. 16. Again Herodotus describes (vii. 181) how 
bandages of fine butsos cloth were used for binding up wounds. But 
linen is the proper material for bandaging a wound ; cotton irritates it 
Again, when Herodotus does actually describe cotton, he calls it, not 
butsos, but tree-wool (iii. 47 and 106). For the other evidence which 
makes it practically certain that by butsos the best writers of antiquity 
meant, not cotton, but a kind of flax, see Yates, Ttxirinttm asttiquorum. 
p. 267 sqq. ; Marquardt, Das Privatltben der Romer,'^ p. 481 i^.; O. 
Schrader, IJnguistiscM-historiscbt Forsekungen zur HandelsgosikickU 
und Wasrtnkuttde, p. 192 sqq. In only two passages of late writers of 
antiquity does butsos seem to be used of cotton. Philostratus, who 
wrote in the third century A.D., describes {fit. Apollon. iL 20) some 
of the Hindoos os clad in butsos, which grew, he says, upon a tree. 
But his description of the tree agrees neither with the cotton-tree 
{Gossypium arboreum) nor with the cotton-plant {Gostypium berbacaeum). 
Again, Pollux (about 200 A.D.) describes busses as “a kind of Indian 
flax," and he immediately adds, “ In Egypt also wool is got from a 
tree," and he describes this ‘ wool' in a way which shows he meant 
cotton. It would seem, therefore, that though he speaks of busses as a 
kind of Indian flax, he meant cotton. However, the text of Pollux is 
here open to doubt; for the passage is wanting in some of the good 
MSS.: and Yates {pp. at. p. 468 sqq.) brings forward some arguments 
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to show that the passage shoold read thus; cai iiijv koi to /SiWito 
jco 5 ij piavxK kimv rt tiaoi. tlapa Si ixit ^vKov rt tpwy 

yry»Tnu etc. “And, moreover, there are cloths of bustos, and bujsoi 
is a kind of flax. But among the Indians a sort of wool is produced 
from trees," etc. 

(2) Again Pliny (Nat. Hitt. idx. 20), enumerating the various kinds 
of flax, mentions the bassos of Elis as a very valuable sort, which was 
used for making female finery. Thus he certainly is describing the 
same plant as Pausanias; and if he had known it to be cotton, he 
would hardly have omitted to refer to the cotton of Elis in his descrip¬ 
tion of the cotton-plant WTiercas in the passages where he is un¬ 
doubtedly describing the cotton-plant, he makes no reference to the 
fact that it grew in Elis; and in these passages, though he describes 
^e cotton-plant by various names, he never applies the name bsissos to 
it See Pliny, Nat. Hist. xii. 25, 38, 39 ; xix. 14. 

(3) tJtc bussos referred to by Pausanias bad been the cotton-plant, 
it seems probable that, like so many ancient writers, he would have 
made some reference to the curious fact of a wooI-Iike substance being 
produced by a tree or plant, and would have referred to the foreign 
countries, especially India, where cotton grew. He is particularly fond 
of noticing remarkable natural products (plants, an imaU, etc), and of 
comparing them with those of foreign lands. It would hate been 
strange, therefore, if he had omitted so natural an opportunity of intro¬ 
ducing a digression upon the nature and native home of the cotton-plant. 

On the other hand, in favour of taking bussos to mean ‘ cotton' in 
Pausanias, it may be urged: (i) that the evidence of Pollux and Phdo- 
stratus goes to show that in late writers bussos sometimes meant cotton; 
(2) that Pausanias repeatedly distinguishes bussos from flax (see vi. 25. 
5 ; vL 26. 6; x. 32. 16); and (3) that the terms in which he speaks of 
it, as one of the two great wonders of Elis, are more applicable to a tare 
exotic like cotton than to a particular species of a plant so familiar to the 
ancients as flax. The force of this last argument is weakened by the 
fact that flax of any kind seems to have been much rarer in ancient 
Greece than we are apt to suppose. Yates, indeed (op. at. p. 286), thinks 
that the only evidence of the growth of flax in Greece arc the passages 
of Pausanias under discussion and the parallel passage of Pliny already 
referred to (Nat. Hist. xix. 20); and Marquardt, who interprets btsssos 
in these passages as cotton, says (op. at. p. 482 sg.) that in ancient 
Greece flax seems to have been little, if at all, cultivate In Thucydides 
(iv. 26) wre read of pounded flax-seed being used as food on the coast of 
Messenia; but it may have been imported from abroocL 

The word bussos is identical with the Hebrew bUs, which also signifies 
a species of flax. On the whole, the prepotHlerance of evidence seems 
in favour of taking bussos in Pausanias to mean a fine kind of fl-i* 

On the meaning of tussu in rliw i cBl arriten and the cnldvotioa of cotton in 
the ancient world, see Yates, TtJtriiuim Amliouorum, pp 267 Sff., 334 Sff. ; 
C. Ritter, • Ueba die geogmphische Verlmatung der BanmwoUe,’ etc. in 
Aikasutlungm of the Prutiian Academy (Berlin), 1851, jip. 297-3591 H. Brondet, 

* Ueber die o nt i k e n Nonven nnd die geographiKbe Ycrotcilung der Boumarolle 
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bn Altcrtham/yaina^oTi'i/ Ja Krm'iu vtm FmtnJtm dtr EnUeundt at Leifzig, 
1865, PPL 9I*II9: Neununn and Putfch, PhytUtaUtckt Gttgrafku vtm Criahat- 
Lmd, pp. 453-455; O. Schrader, Limruiit.-kistar. Ftnthmmrtu tmr Hamkhgt- 
Kkicku ttnJ tVarrukiniJt (Jena, 1880), ^ 189-315 ; De Candolle, OrigtH if 
Cmltnabd Ftaats, pp. 402-408; Winer, aibUKkn Rm/worterimk, Am. ‘Banrn- 
wulle'; Curtiiu, Fijifi. 1. a 438 jf., 3. p^ 1019., 95 ; Mover*. Hie Pkattuutr, 
tU. I. p. 359 2f. ; Panljr** ktal-Emeyttaf^e, Av. * Byuiu*; Wilkhuoo, Manmtrt 
and Cmtaau if tktAncunt Eprateani (ed. 1878), 2. p. 158 iff. ; Bekker, CkahfUt, 
p. 450 Iff. (EngL tnuo.); Wiedemann on IlerodnCu* IL 86, pi 358 tf.; Marquardt, 
/}ai PmatUim dtr Eiaur, pp. 481 tf., 487-491 ; V. Hehn, Kuitnrfj/anztn mmd 
Hamstkitrtf p. I43: UlUmner, Taekmligii and Tenmimaligu, 1. pp. 179 if., 
lt,7if. 

Of the writers ju« cited, Bnindes, Neumann. W'iner, Curtius, Wiede¬ 
mann, and Marquardt understand busiot in Pausaniaa to mean cotton. 
Yates and apparently Hehn take it to be a kind of dax; Schrader 
thinks that the evidence for its being cotton is extremely weak ; and De 
Candolle, a high authority on such questions, say*: ** It is evident that 
the cotton was never, or very rarely, culti\-ated by the ancients. It is 
so useful that it would have become common if it had been introduced 
into a single locality—in Greece, for instance.” The other writers are 
doubtful or express no opinion. Leake seems to take it for granted 
that the beutoi of Elis was flax. He says that one of the chief products 
of Gastouni, in the plain of Elis, is flax, but that, “ contrary to its ancient 
reputation, the flax of Gtutouni is not very fine, which my informant 
ascribes to iu being exposed to the cold and running water of the river, 
instead of being soaked in ponds; it is chiefly used in the neighbouring 
islands by the peasants, who weave it into cloths for their own nsc " 
{Alorta, I. p. 13 sf.) Cotton is now cultivated to a considerable extent 
in Greece. In the beginning of the century, Leake noted its cultivation 
in Elis; bm it was the Civil W'ax in America, with its blockade of the 
southern ports, which first led to the cultivation of cotton on a large 
scale in Greece. It is grown especially in the plain of Elatea in 
Pbocis and the plains of Chaeronea and Lebadea in Boeotio. See 
Leake, Marta, i. p. 15; Neumann und Partsch, PkyiUtaHuhi Gtogr. 
van GriecktHland, pp. 453, 455 ; Baedeker,> p. xiiii. 

5 . 3. the mares cannot be impregnated etc. Cp. Herodotus, 
iv. 30; Plutarch, Quaat. Gratt. 53; Antigonus, Histor. Mi rob. 13. 
Of Maabar (the Coromandel Coast) Marco Polo says (a. p. 335 sf.. 
Yule’s trans., cd. 3): “ And another strange thing to be told is that there 
is no possibility of breeding horses in this country, as hath often been 
proved by tri^ For even when a great blood-mare here has been 
covered by a great blood-horse, the produce is nothing but a wretched 
wry-legged weed, not fit to ridk" Marco Polo’s acoonnt is confirmed 
by a modem traveller, quoted by Yule. Mr. Clermont-Ganneau, how¬ 
ever, is probably right in supposing that a religious scruple against 
breeding mules was the only foundation for the belief mentioned by 
Pausanias, Herodotus, and Plutarch. He points out that the Jew* 
appear to have been similarly prohibited by their religion from breeding 
mule* (Ltviticus, xix. 19). See Clermont-Ganneau, ‘Le dieu Satrape,' 
VO Journal Asia/iqut, yme Sdrie, 10 (1877), p. 209 sqq. 

5 . 3. Going from <th« Heda> yon come to- aamim nn At 
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present the Netla, a river of some sire, flows between fields of maize into 
the sea. Beyond iu mouth, to the north, the hills retreat from the coast, 
leaving between them and the sea a plain about a mile and a half wide, 
which extends northward some eleven miles. On the north the plain is 
closed by Mount KtuApAa, which thrusts itself forward till its steep, 
rocky slopes almost touch the beach. This maritime plain, teaching 
from the mouth of the Neda on the south to .Ml Kaidpka on the north, 
is the Samicum of the ancienu (cp. Strabo, viiL pp. 344, 347X A line 
of sandy dowms, overgrown wnth pinewood, separates it firom the sea. 
On the inner side of the dowus the low flat land is wooded with pines 
and with shrubs of different sorts. Interspersed among the pine-forest 
are many lakes, pools, and marshes, which in spring-time, reflecting the 
trees and flowers in their still waters, present scenes of idyllic beauty, 
but in the heat of summer they dry utterly up. Inland from these low- 
lying wroodlands the country rises through flelds of com and maize to a 
rolling table-land, broken by many valleys, where fields of com and 
currant • plantations alternate agreeably with groves of oranges arxl 
lemons. On these uplands, for the sake of the dryer soil and fresher 
air, are built many prosperous villages. The northern part of the plain 
of Samicum is nearly covered by the long lagoon of Kaiipha, which 
stretches for some three miles pai^lcl to the sea, being divided from it 
only by the strip of wrooded dowus already mentioned. Strabo has 
described the plain in a few words (viii. p. 344), remarking in particular 
on its fertile soil and the narrow strip of sandy beach. 

See Leake, .Vorva, i. pp, 49-57; Dodwell, 7 >wr, 3. p 344 zyy.; BeuM, 
EtmMs mr U PHepmuitt, p iSj ; Bandan, Gt^, 2. ftp. 2jj, 279 tf., 2S1 
note: Baedeker,* p 336 jy.; Pbilippsoo, Pdeptnntt, p. yktiq. Cp note* on 
V. 5. 7; V. 6. I. 

6. 3. a dty Lepretis. Lepreus wms one of six cities founded in 
Triphylia by the Minyans who were expelled from Lemnos by the Belas- 
gians, and who themselves drove out of Triphylia the indigenous races 
of the Paroreatians and Caucones (Herodotus, iv. 145-148). The dty was 
distant 40 furlongs from the sea and 100 furlongs from the sanctuary of 
the Samian Poseidon (Strabo, viii p 344). The rains of its acropolis 
occupy the summit of a steep hill to the north of Sfrevita, a village 
situated about four miles from the sea, in a well-watered and wooded 
valley, the warm and sheltered position of which is well adapted for the 
cultivation of the orange. A stream (the Tkolo) traverses the valley, 
and then finds its way down a narrow glen, between hills wooded with 
pine, into the sea. The track that leads up the glen through the pine- 
forest is tough and difficult. From the village of Slrtmtsi, lying in the 
bottom of the open valley, a very steep footpath ascends a gorge to the 
ridge which, bounding the valley on the north, unites the anrient 
acropolis to another hill on the west On reaching the ridge we turn to 
the right and ascend eastward to the acropolis. Before reaching it wre 
come upon the rains of a small building about 15 feet long by 10 feet 
broad; it may have been the shrine of a hero. From this point the 
ascent becomes very gentle, and among the broom and other shrubs we 
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perceive vcitigea of the walls of the ancient city. Here, on the northern 
verge of the hill, may be seen a mediaeval fortification-wall built of 
ancient materials, which served to protect the hill on thb side against 
attacks from the wooded gorge below. In about half an hour after 
leaving Strm'itsi we suddenly come in sight of the ancient citodeL It 
it composed of two parts, forming an outer and an inner line of 
defence. The outer fortress is standing to a considerable height, 
and with its walls, its square towers, and its gates reminds us of the 
splendid fortifications of Messene (above, p. 439 ryy.) The walls are 
built of squared blocks laid in regular courses. The outer tower which 
faces the west, and b standing to a height of 14 feet, b almost an exact 
reproduction of one of the towers at the great gate of Messene. It 
seems probable, therefore, that this outer fortress was constructed about 
the same time as Messene, and under the influence of Epaminondas. 
On the other hand the inner fortress, which seems to have been the 
primitive acropolis, b of much more ancient date, though the style of its 
polygonal masonry testifies to the technical skill of its builders. It 
occupies a small plateau slightly higher than the outer fortress. Its 
walls form a triangle with the apex to the east. The western wall was 
apparently repaired in the age of Epaminondas, for in style it resembles 
the walls of the outer fortress. The other two longer walb may have 
been built by the Minyans who founded Lepreus. Their masonry marks 
a transition from the Cyclopean style to the regular ashlar masonry of 
the best Greek pieriod. llic courses arc generally but not invari^ly 
horuontal. A gateway, 8 ft. 10 in. wide, leads into the interior. In 
the thickness of the walls may be seen a scries of chambers, which 
possibly sersed to lodge the garrison in time of siege. About the middle 
of thb inner fortress, opposite the gale, are the foundations of a large 
building 14.80 metres long by 6.50 metres broad. Thb may perhaps 
be the sanctuary of Demeter mentioned by Pausanias. At the further 
end of the acropolis are two great massive towers with some remains of 
staircases in their interior. From the summit there is a fine view over 
the rolling woodlands to the dbtant sea. 

Ttie ruins of Lepreus, however, are by no means confined to the 
summit of the acropolis-hilL They extend far down its slope. In 
particular a long wall stretches awray down the steep bushy declivity in 
the direction of Strwitsi ; its ruinous condition gives it somewhat the 
appearance of a staircase ; hence the peasants call it $kaia {* staircase’). 
Further, we must note, within the acropolis but on one of its lower 
terraces, the scanty ruins of a small temple which came to light a few 
years ago. They were discovered by some inhabitants of Stm'itn, who 
were digging here for stones and for the lead with which the ancient 
blocks were clamped together. Unfortunately most of the walls of the 
Tittle temple were pulled down, but ettough remains to show that it was 
of the Doric order and peripteral, »./. surrounded by a coloimade, and 
that it comprised a ulla and a portico or fore-temple (pronaos) facing 
east It measured 19 metres (63 ft. 4 iit) in length by 11 metres 
(36 feet) in breadth. A Doric capital, .63 metre in diameter, and 
several triglyphs and metopes were observed by Dr. Ddrpfekl when he 
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v-iiited the site in 1891. In siaw and proportions the tetnple agrees 
closely with the Metroam or temple of the Mother of the Gods at 
Olympia. Hence Dr. OSrpfeld would assign it to the fourth centur>- 
&C. 

A short way to the cast of the acropolis of Lepreus, on the other side 
of the village of Stroviisi, a reddish rocky hill, with a flat top and steep 
rifted sides, advances towards the TMolo river. It is now called Kaslro 
ftom the mins of a mediaeval castle which crown its summit, and among 
which some ancient squared blocks and pieces of columns may be seen. 

See Dolwell. Ttur, i p. 347: Cell, Itimfrtry 0/tJU Mtrea, p. 41 tq. ; Leake, 
.VtiTJ, I. p. 56; Blooet, Expiditint Scisnttfiqut de .V«r 4 *: Arckittdurt, 1. p. 
Jl Y-» ""'di pL 50-52 ; Bobtaye. Etthtrekn, p. 135 ; Cartios, Ptl»p. 2. p. 83 /y. ; 
Beulf, Ehuiti imr U PHtfommitt, p. 184; Boatan, 'Mfmoire tur la Triphylie,’ 
Anhivtx lUi Miuvmt Satmti&mej. 2nM; Sirie, I (1865). pp. 199-aoS ; Bmsian, 
Ctigr. a- p. 2'p txj.x Baedeker,* p. 325 ry. ; Cuuii-JaaMiu, a. p. 310 ry.; 
Dorpfeld, in MUthtU. A. mrtk. IhA. tm A/ittt, 16 (1891), p. 259 jy. 5 BHlUtin dt 
Carrttp. HtlUniqmt, 15 (1891), p. 655. 

If leaving Lepreus we strike north-west for the plain of Samicum we 
come in about an hour and a half to a steep hill, covered with oak- 
wood, rising from the depths of a narrow ravine. On its summit arc 
the mins of a very ancient citadel which Strabo (viiL p- 358 ) apparently 
identified with Choa, under whose walls Nestor in his youth fought a 
battle with the Arcadians (Homer, II. viL 135 , where, however, our 
copies of Homer read Pktia instead of CAaa). The mins now go by 
the name of Palato-kastrc Ui Katliiionex or GypMtokastrv (‘ Gipsy's 
castle'). Though it is very small (only some 53 yards long by 38 yards 
wide), the fortress is very interesting. Both the external walls and the 
walls of the houses are standing to a height of about 3 feet or more. 
The outer wall follows closely the edge of the precipices. It is 6 feet 
thick, and is built of small, flat, roughly-hewn stones fitted together with 
some skill; the core is of earth and mbbic. Four towers may be 
traced in the circuit-wrall, and beside one of them, on the south-east side, 
is a gateway, to which a staircase, cut in the rxxk, leads up. The other 
three sides of the lull are absolutely inaccessible. The wralls of the 
houses are built in the 5.-une style as the fortification-wall, and rise from 
among the bushes to a height of about 6 feeL From tlie summit 
the islands of Zunte and Cephalonia are visible in the distance. See 
Boutan, ' Mdmoire sur La Triphylie,' AnJkitvs des Afisaoiu SciemHfiqtui, 
2mc S^e, I ( 1865 ), pp. 313 - 314 ; Baedeker,* p. 336 ; CttuU-Joanne, 
3 . p. 3 >'. 

Here, too, may be mentioned the well-preserved remains of an 
ancient towm, which are believed to be those of Epium, Epeum, or 
Aepium, one of the six cities founded by the Minyans in Triphylia 
(Herodotus, iv. 148). They are situated near the village of P/a/satta, 
about seven miles north of Lepreus in a bee-line, and may be most con¬ 
veniently visited on the way from Andritstna to Olympia. The mins 
occupy the long narrow crest of a hill which extends east and west for a 
quarter-of a mile, falling away steeply on all sides. The crest of the 
hill is surrounded (except at the south-west comer, where a precipice 
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renden fortification needless) by a fortification-wall 6 feet thick, built 
mostly of large pol>gonal blocks and strengthened by a nnrnber of square 
towers on the sooth and west The northern part ct the space enclosed 
by this outer fortification-wall, comprising the real crest of the ridge, is 
divided from the rest by inner fortification-walls on the west, south, 
and east; and thus forms an upper town measuring about 450 yards in 
length by 30 to 40 yards in bn^th. Within this upper town, again, 
five distina plateaus at different levels can be distinguished, all of which 
are separated from each other by cross-walls. The most westerly of 
these five plateaus, which is at the same time the highest, doubtless 
served as the dtadcl. On the next plateau to the east are the remains 
of a theatre, nine rows of seats and the foundations of the stage (33 ft. 
10 in. long by 14 ft. 5 in. deep) being still preserved. The nest plateau 
seems to have been occupied by the market-place and various public 
buildings; while on the two plateaus furthest to the east are the 
foundations of private houses, as well as of temples and other public 
edifices. The lower town, extending in a long narrow strip just below 
the real crest of the ridge and enclosed within the outer fortification-wall, 
contains the foundations of many private houses and of two temples, 
these last being situated at and near the eastern end of the town. The 
ancient city, of which the ruins have just been described, is believed 
to have be« ‘ the well-built Aepy' of Homer (//. ii. 593 ; cp. Strabo, 
vtii. p. 349; Statius, Thtb. iv. 180), which again was probably identical 
writh the Epium ('Ex-ioK)of Herodotus (iv. 148), the Epeum (’Hmov) of 
Xenophon {HttUniea, iii. a. 30), and the Aepeum (AiVwv) of Polybius 
(iv. 77 and 80). Xenophon tells us (/.r.) that the town lay between 
Heraea and Madstus, which agrees well with the situation of the ruins 
just described, if Macistus was identical with Samicuin (see note on v, 6. 
i). See Iloutan, ‘.Mdnoite sur la Triphylie,’ Arduvts dtt Missiom 
Scientifiquts, 3me Sdrie, I (1865), pp. 336-348, with a plan of the site ; 
Bursian, Gtogr. 3. p. 384 sq .; GmJt-JtxvtHt, 2. p. 330 sqq. 

5 . 3. The peo^e of Leprena claim to belong to Arcadia. The 
Triphylians in general claimed to be Arcadians, and the Arcadians on 
their side claimed Triphylia against Elis (Xenophon, HtUtmca, vii. i. 
36 ; Strabo, viii. p. 337). Polybius (iv. 77) speaks of Triphylia as being 
the extreme portion of Arcadia towards the south-west, and as occupying 
the sea-coast fix>m Elis proper to Messenia. Wth regard to Lepreus 
in particular, Cicero tells us {EptU. ad Atticum, vL 2. 3) that he 
learned from the maps of Dicaearchus that all the Peloponnesian states 
were maritime ; but that, surprised to find Arcadia treated as a maritime 
district, he had consulted his Greek friend Dionysius, who was in turn 
surprised, but on reflection informed Cicero that Lepreon (Lepreus) 
belonged to Arcadia, and that thus Arcadia had a footing on the coast. 
Moreover Scylax {Peripius, 44) represents Arcadia as extending to the 
sea at Lepreus, the territory of which ran beside the sea for 100 furlongs. 

5 . 3. Aristophanes sJso says etc See Aristophanes, Birds, 149. 

6. 3. There are three roads to Lepreus etc The route from 
Lepreus to Samicum or Sarnia (v. 6. 1) now goes by Gypktokastro 
(‘Gipsy's castle,' see above, p. 475) to Kailidona, and thence over 
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wooded hifls to the pleasant village of PisUni, beyond which it 
gradually through cultivated 6elds to the village of ZacAaro, and so 
enters the plain of Samicum near its northern extremity. TTre time 
from Lepreus to the foot of Mount k’aidpAa, on which lie the ruins of 
the dty of Samu or Samicum, 1$ about four hours or a little more. 
See Baedeker,* p. 326 tq. The route from Lepreus to Elis might be 
expected to coincide with the route to Samicum (Sarnia) as hu as the 
Utter place; but as Fausanias distinguishes it from the route to 
S^icum, it would seem to have kept more inland, going perhaps by 
krtsUna. Yet if it went by Krtsitnn it would naturally coincide with 
the route to Olympia, from which, however, Fausanias distinguishes it 
The whole passage is somewhat obscure and difficult. The statement 
^t the longest of these roads (namely the one to Elis) was only a 
da/s journey is open to objection ; for the direct distance from Lepreus 
to Elis, as the crow flies, is about 36 miles. Hence, when we have 
allowed for the necessary detours, the ruggedness of some of the 
country to be tiavxrsed, and the badness of the roads, which would 
seem to have been as characteristic of ancient as of modem Greece, 
it appears that at an ordinary rate of travelling the journey from 
Lepreus to Elis must havx occupied more nearly two days than one. 

6. 4. that be was as good a man as Hercules at eating etc. On 
the contests of Lepreus and Hercules see also Aelian, Var. Hist. L 34 ; 
Athenaeus, x. p. 413 a. One of the contests was as to who should 
draw water ^test. This last contest seems to be the subjea of a 
vase-painting in which Hercules is represented hurrying to a well with 
a jar in each hand. See Annali JtU' hutituto, 49 (1877), pp. 410-417, 
with titv. d' agg. W. ’ 

5. 5. Zeus Letmaena ('of the white poplar'). The white poplar 
seems to have been cspet^ly associated with Zeus, since its wood was 
the only fuel used in sacrificing to him at Olympia (v. 14. 2). It also 
furnished the wood for the sacrifices to Felops at OI)-mpia (v. 13. 3). 

It is, therefore, needless to alter the text in the present passage of 
Pausania^ as some scholars would do, by reading Avkomv instead 
of Adwafov (Curtius, Ptlop. 2. p. 117 note 86; Bursian, Ctogr. 2. p. 
378 note I ; J. TbpflTer, Attiseke Gsmaiogit, p. 217 note 2). If this 
alteration were adopted, the translation would be, ‘ Wolfish (Lycaean) 
Zeus.’ As to the mythology of the white poplar see C Bdtticher. 
Itaumkultus dtr Htilaten, p. 441 sqq. ; J. Murr, PHt P/Linsatwelt im 
dtr gruch. MytMogii, p. 20 sqq. The epithet Leucaeus might possibly 
be derived from leukt^ ‘ leprosy,’ Cp. § 11 of this chapter. 

5. S- Cancon. See iv. 1. 5 note, and Index. According to some, 
Caucon was the fiuher of Lepreus (Aelian, Far. Hist. L 24 ; Athenaeus, 

^ p- 412 a). The Caucones, as «x have seen (p. 473), were an 
indigenous of Tripbylia who were expelled by the Minyans 

(Herodotus, iv, 14S)- According to some ancient authorities the 
whole of Elis from Messenia to Dymc in Achaia had once been in the 
h^ds of the Caucones and had been colled Cauconia. See Strabo, 
viii. p. .345 sq., who mentions that the tomb of Caucoo was in the 
temtory of Lepreus. Cp. Tbpfler, Attisekt Ctntalcgie, p. 315 sqq. 
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5. 6 . the wife of Aph&reoB. See iv. 4 . 

5 . 7. the river Anignu. Towards the northern end of the 
maritime plain which Hausanias calls Samicum (see note on § 3) there 
is a long and narrow but deep lagoon called the lake of Kaidpkti, At 
its north-eastern end the lagoon is overhung by the precipitous clifis 
of Mu KaiJpMa. On the west it is separated from the sea by a broad 
strip of sand-dunes, covered with a dense wood of tall dark pines. The 
coast-road runs along this wooded ridge between the lagoon and the 
«iya. At its northern end the lagoon is separated by another wooded 
sand-bank from the southern extremity of the still longer lagoon of 
AgouUmtsa, which extends northward to the mouth of the Alphetts, a 
distance of eight or nine miles, and attains a breadth of nearly three 
miles. A short stream, spanned by a stone bridge, unites the two 
lagoons. A steep rocky point of Mu Kaiipha here projects westward 
and is separated from the sea only by the wooded sand-bank already 
mentioned This is the pass of Kli^ (' the key'), or of KoLipka or 
Dentm, as it is otherwise called It used to be commanded by a 
siTudl Turldih fort called KUdi, the ruins of which may be seen on one 
of the three hillocks between the lagoons. A mile or two to the 
south-east of this pass, a stream called the AfinTtf-po/amo (* Black River') 
(alls into the lake of Kaidpha from the mountain of the same name. 
At the beginning of this century the stream had an outlet from the 
lake through the sandy ridge which divides the lake from the sea. 
“ When the winds are violent, the surf and the sand thrown up by it 
reject the waters of the river, and assist very much in increasing the 
lake. This fact, which is remarked both by Strabo [viiL p. 346 sf.] 
and Pausanias, added to other particulars in conformity with these 
authors, leaves no doubt of the river being the Aiugnts. ... In 
summer the marsh is said to be very fetid, and the air extremely 
unwholesome, as one may easily conceive, the place being closely 
overhung by the precipices which here terminate tlie mountain” (Leake). 
At the present day the lake has no visible oudet to the sex The 
Acidas, mentioned by Pausanias and probably identical with the 
Acidon of Strabo (viii. p. 351), may be a brook which descends into 
Lake Kaiipka from Mount Kaidpka to the south-east of the Anigrus. 
The £icc of the country hereabout seems to have changed a good deal 
since antiquity, for Pausanias makes no mention of the two large 
lagoons. StralKk, indeed (viii. p. 346), speaks of a stinking marsh 
formed by a spring and by the Anigrus, but this marsh can hardly have 
been of the extent and depth of the present lagoon of Kaiiipha, which 
is three miles long and nearly a mile wide. The Anigrus has sometimes 
been identified (as by Doblaye, Ross, and Prof. Curtius) writh the river 
which flows into the sea to the south of the lake of Kaiipha^ beside the 
solitary khan of St. Isidort. But this river seems to be too far off 
from the cave of the nj-mphs (see note on § 11) to be the Anigrus. 

Sec PouquevUIe, Vajagt dt U Crlct* 6. p. 12 jyy. t Dodwell, Tottr, a. p. 
3+4 tf, ; Leiike, Mtrta, i. pp. 51-54, 66 ry. ; Bobisye, Ruhercket. p. 134 ry.; 
Kocs, Kiistu, p. 105; Curtius, ftlep. x |>. 81 ry.: Bouton, ' Memoire nir U 
TriphyHe,’ Ankives da Afiiiimi Stuidijifua, ame Sfrie, I (1865), pp. 314-217 t 
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9^- *■ P- ^9 W- : B»eilekeT,« a. ^26 if. 
311 jy. ; Philippwm, PtUptnmtt, p. 3^ 


GutAt-Junuii, 2. p. 


5 . 9, Th*t the old name of the Acidas was Jardanna etc. 
Homer speaks of the river Jardanus as flowing near the walls of Phea 
(H. vu. 13SX Cp. Strabo, viit. p. 343, and sec Ebeling’s Lexittm 
Homenaim, s.t>. K<Aa'i«r. Strabo says (viii. p. 347) that between the 
Anigms and the moraitain from which it flowed there were showTi the 
meadow and the grave of Jardanus. Cjx note on »x 3i. 7. 

5 . 9. the odd mell — is caused by the soil etc. The 

river of St. ladort, which some identify with the Anigrus (see note on 
S 7 ), rises among the mountains near the \illage of Trouts; and in 
the valley of Trmtpaes the earth, according to the peasants, bums every 
>-ear with a foul smeU (Ross, Reiitn, p. 105). Cp. note on § 11. The 
mythical explanations of the unsavoury smell are mentioned also by 
Strabo (viii. p. 346). ’ 

6. 9 - the waters inland from Ionia etc. Strabo (xiii. p. 
629 ry.) describes the hot springs of Hierapolis near Laodicea, where 
there was also a cave full of mephitic vapour which proved instantly 
fatal to any living creature that entered the cave. He describes a 
similar cave, without however mentioning hot springs, between Tralles 
and Nysa (xiv. [x 649 tq.) 

6. II. the care of the Anigrian nymphs. Strabo (viii p. 346) 
mentions that there were two caves, one of them sacred to the tt}-mphs 
of the Anigms, the other sacred to the daughters of Atlas; in the latter 
cave Dardanus was said to have been bom, his mother being Elcctra, 
daughter of Atlas (Apollodorus, iii. 12. i). These caves still exist in 
the fiice of the cliff which descends into the water at the north end of the 
lagoon of Kaidpka. They are at the level of the water and can now 
only be approached by boat. They emit fool mephitic vapours and 
inflammable gas. Warm sulphureous springs issue from fissures in the 
rock ; the most copious is in the larger of the two caves, where there are 
baths which are still used by patients. The bathing esublishment, 
however, is on a peninsula stretching into the lake; it is only used in 
summer. In antiquity the caves were approached by a stone causeway, 
of which there are remains in front of the caves. 


See Dodwell, Tmr, a. p. 345; Leake, Mona, 1. p 53 BoUsyc, 
Rttktnkoi, p 134 ; Curtiui, Pttof. 2. p. 80 ry. j Bouton. * Mcmatre inr la 
Tripb)lie,’ Anktc*! dtt Miitiom SrUntififuti, 2roe Sfrie, 1 (1865), p 
216; Burdan. Gtogr. 2. p 3S0 ry.; Baedeker,* p 327; Phnippeco, PtUnmmu, 
P- 3*6- 

With the cure described by Pausanias we may compare the cure of 
the leper Haaman the S)Tian by bathing in the Jordrm (2 Kingi, v. 
10-14). It is a curious coincidence that the old name of the Anigrus 
should have been, according to Pausanias's Ephesian informant, Jardanus, 
f.c. Jordan. Strabo also mentions that the waters of the Anigrus were 
a cure for leprosy. He describes a spring close to the cave of the 
nymphs, most of the water of which fell into the .Anigrus (viii p. 346 tq.) 
This makes it certain that the Anigms was close to the cave. 
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6. I. * city standing on ***® called 

Saroiis (Strabo, viiL p. 347 ) or Samlcam (Prfybius, W. 77 ). U s^s 
probable that Sarnia was identical with the ancient Maastus, one of 
six cities founded by the Mm>-ans in Triphylia (Herodotus, iv. 148). 
The whole district from the Alpheus south to Mounts KmAp/M 

and Stmcma appears to have been known as Madstia. Sec Stiabo, v\\u 
o. 343 ry.; Bursian, C^. a. p- 377 - The ruins of Sarnia or Samicum 
occupy the summit and northern slope of Mt. KaOphOy which is » 
projecting u-estwanl from Ml Smerma to within a quarter of a mU<^ 
the sea, between the two lagoons already described (note on v. 5. 7 )- Toe 
hill <A Ktuipka is about 1000 ft. high and slopes rapidly away towards 
the north-west; it is divided at the hack by a shaDow lasnne from the 
rest of the mountain. The fortificalion-wTdls of the ancient city are about a 
mile and a half in dtcumference. The space enclosed by them see^ 
to have been roughly triangular in shape, the base of the triangle being 
on the lower slope to the north-west, where, however, the fortification, 
wall has wholly disappeared. On the other hand the side-walls, con- 
r-erging to the apex of the triangle on the summit of the hill, are perhaps 
the finest extant specimen of ancient Greek polygonal masonry. They 
a\-ciage about 8 feet thick, and are standing almost everywhere to a height 
of 12 feet The feces of the stones are smoothed, and the jointing of 
the polygonal blocks is accurate, so that no small stones are needed to 
CU np the crevices. Here and there a few squared blocks occur. The 
waU follows the contour of the hill, with projecting and re-entering angles 
without towers, except on the south-wrest side toivards the sea, where it 
is strengthened with many buttresses and a few square towers. Tl^ 
towers, which are without any iimer chambers, are perhaps later ll^ 
the rest of the wall, the style of which points to a remote antiquity. 
There are a number of smaU sally-ports. In places the wall runs along 
the brink of precipices. Inside the circuit of the walls the ground u 
very rugged and broken, and is thickly overgrowm wi* trees and shrul^ 
Foundation-walls may be seen in various places, especially on the summit; 
and lower down there are many tcnace-walls. A low ridge of rugged 
rocks crosses the middle of the slope. 


'I 

‘1 


See UodweU. Tewr, 3. p. M: Leak*. «• P- ^ »?• 5 

Jluktrtkts. p. 133 I*, t Blouct, EspiMitn tcunUjunu dr Mtrit: Anitte^rt, 
K ^ry..^.bV53-55! cUJ!r^. a. pp. rv.. 82 ^ , Beul*. 
tmrU fVbpm^u.pp, 185-188; Boatao, ‘Metuoae *ur la Tnphylie, ArcktvttAt 
^ S4rie, I (1865). pp- 219-335! Bursian, Crw^r. 2. pp. 
277-280. 282 ; Bucket," p. 327 rf.; CuiM-Jaaitmt, 2. p. 3‘*- 


There sras a much revered sanctuary of the Samian Poseidon in a 
grove of wrild oUves beside the sea, feeing north-wesL The Macistians 
had charge of the sanauary, but all the Triphylians united in paying it 
homage. It may have stood at the northern foot of Ml Samicum 
(now Mt. KedApkay See Strabo, vtiL pp. 343 - 346 - In the pass 

about 30 yards beyottd the hillock^ on which are the niiiis of the 
Turkish fort (see above, p. 478), Mr. Boutan observed the foundations 
of a wall about 82 feet long and 8 feet thick, which he conjectured 
may perhaps have formed pan of the temple. The wall, which abuU on 
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the n»d, coosists of two &cings of ashlar masonry, with a core of earth 
and nibble between them. See Boutan, op. tit, p. iij sq. 

6. 2. the roioa of Arme. See Homer,iL 591, xi 723. The 
latter is the passage here quoted by Pausanias. Strabo thought (viil p. 
346) that Samus (Sarnia) may have been the dtadel of Arene. He 
also mentions the conjectural identification of the Anigrus with the 
Minyeius of Homer. 

6, 4. Jonrseyijig-through a sandy district where wild pine- 

trees grow. This is still an exact description of part of the district 
south of the Alpheus, which Pausanias is now passing through. Pine- 
ti^ are a conspicuous feature in the landscape, and the soil between 
Am/rwuand Olympia is so sandy that 1 observed children playing in it, 
just as they might do on the sea-shore. 

6. 4 - Scillus. The site has not been identified. As Pausanias, 
coining from the south, saw the ruins before he reached the Alpheus, 
Scillus must have been on the southern side of the river. Xenophon 
tells us (Amtiojjs, v. 3. 11) that Sdlltis was 20 furlongs from Olympia 
on the way to Spoitx With the prize-money which he had won on his 
fiunous expedition with the Ten Thousand, Xenophon bought some land 
at SoUui and dedicated it to Artemis. He built a small temple to her, 
a model of her great Ephesian temple, and the image of the goddess in 
cypress-wood was a copy of her golden image at Ephesus. The temple 
stood in a grove of ^it-trecs. The river Selinus, stocked with fish, 
flowed through the glebe. The sacred lands comprised also meadows 
and wooded hills, where there was pasture for swine and goats, for oxen 
and horses; so that trarellert who came to the festival of Artemis 
could bait their beasts in the neighbourhood. For Xenophon instituted 
a festival in honour of Artemis, at which he sacrificed a tithe of the 
produce of his lands. All the townspeople and the people of the 
neighbourhood, with their wives, came and partook of the good cheer. 
They camped out in temporary huts or bothies, according to a common 
custom in antiquity; and the goddess (umisbed them from her own lands 
with flour and loaves and wine and sweetmeats and a share of the beasts 
that were sacrificed and of the game that was killed. For Xenophon’s 
sons and the other young men of the neighbourhood went hunting to 
provide meat for the festival; and came back laden with wild hogs, 
roebucks, and deer. Xenophon also set up a tablet beside the temple with 
an inscription as follows: “ This land is sacred to Artemis. Whoever 
Owns the land and its produce shall sacrifice yearly a tithe ; and from the 
remainder he shall keep the temple m repair. If be does not do so, the 
goddess will see to it." See Xenophon, Amaiasu, r. 3. 7-13. 

The river Selinus is by some supposed to be the stream which flows 
past the little town of Kresttna, Cdling into the Alpheus to the west <d 
Olympia. It is a pleasant land of vineyards, and pine-groves, and 
luxuriant green lanes, deep in bushes and (a rare sight in Greece) ferns, 
reminding one of country lanes in Surrey or Devonshire. Cp. Leake, 
Aforot, 2. p. 213 jqq,\ Curtius, Ptlop. 2. p 90 rgy.; Boutan, ‘Mdmoire 
sur la Triphylie,’ Artiivts des Missions Sa'en/i/lfiifs, 2 Sdrie, i (1863), 
pp. 228-231 ; Bursian, G/qgr. 2. p 285 sq.} Baedeker,* p 328 5 GtaiU- 
VOL. tit 2 I 
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3. p. 313 - The people of SciUus are the subject of an i^n> 
tion which was found engraved on a hronie plate at Ol^pa (Roeh^ 

J. G. yi. Na 119, ppi 43 . «8«> Cauer, Dilutut Inter. Grate. 

Na i6t). . 

6. 7. a precipitotu mountain with loftp clina -- named 

Typaenm. “ Opposite to Olympia, on the southern side of the river, 
rises a range of heights, higher than the Cronian ridg^ in some parU 
separated from the river by a narrow level, in others failing to the nvers 
bank. Among these hills is observed a bare summit, terminating 
towards Olympia in a lofty precipitous ridge, distant about half » 
from the river. This is the ancient Typaeus [Typaeum]. . . . uh 
the exception of this summit the mounuins to the left of the nver are 
clothed and diversified like those on the opposite side, and complete the 
sylvan beauties of the vale of Olympia" (Leake, Pt{ap. p. 8 *7.; cp. rtf., 
Mortu, I. p. 30). As to the punishment of death by hurling the 
offender from a height, see note on iv. 18. 4. It was only mairied 
women who were excluded from witnessing the Olympic games; maidens 
were free to view them. See vi- ao. 9; cp. v. 13. la Women were 
forbidden to be present at the foot-races instituted by Amphisstis m 
Dryopis (Antoninus Liberalis, Transform. 32). 

6 7 Oallipatlra, or Pherenice. She was a daughter of Diagoras, 
the Rhiidian athlete. See vi 7. « Boeckh has mi^e it 
that her name was Pherenice, not Callipatira (Exflu. Pindar, p. t 66 >. 
For D'wgoras, as we learn from Pausanias (/x), had two daughters, 
Callipatira ati another whose name Pausanias does not mentiom 
Callipatira had a son Eucles who was victorious among the men, 
her sister had a son Pisirodus, who was victorious among Ac teys. The 
name of this sister, the mother of Pisirodus, was probaWy Pherenice, 
for Pausanias himself in the present passage admits that she was w 
called by some people, and Pherenice u Ac name givtm her by 
Philostratus (Dt arts gymnasHea, 17), Aelian ( Kar. thst. x. 

Maidmus (viii 15. 12, ext. 4), and Pliny (Nat. Nut. vii. > 33 ). < 
Pliny and Valerius Maximus Ae name appears as Berenice, but mis is 
no doubt a copyist’s mistake for Pherenice.) A scholiwt on I m^r 
(Olymp. vii Introd. p. 158, ed. Boeckh), however, Iw Calh^ura. 
Valerius Maximus (U.) calls Phercnice’s (Berenice’s) son Eucles 
instead of Pisirodus. Cp. [Aeschines,] Epist. iv. 5, who does not, 
however, mention the names of the mother and son. . , . 

7 . I. On reaching Olympia etc. Olympia lies on Ae nght or n^ 
bank of Ae Alpheus, where Ae river meanders westw^ through a 
spacious valley (about seven miles long by one mile broad), enclosed by 
low wooded hills of soft and rounded forms, beyond which appw on the 
eastern horiam the loftier mountains of Arcadia. The soil of the valley, 
being alluvial, is fertile; cornfields and vineyards stretch away in all 
directions. The whole aspect of the scene, wiAout temg gr^ ot 
impressive, is rich, peaceful, and pleasing. The bed of ^ Alpheus is 
wide; but in summer the water is scanty and is divided into «veral 
streams running over a broad gravelly bed. The sacred piwnct or 
Altis of Olympia lies between the river on Ae souA and a low but steep 
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hill, thickly wooded with pine-trees and shrubs, which rises on the 
north. This wooded hiU is the ancient Mount Cronius. Immediately 
to the west of the precinct the Cladeus flows between steep sandy banks 
into the Alpheus from the north. 


Cmthu nitd 

** m-. 
Ofymfta: 


\\ ’ Mote,yi»ttrwa/, 3. p. sSo ; Cl 

P -,4 l.i Botticher, Olr-fit* p. , 

Flasch, Obmpis in Ban mewter s DtmimaUr, a lost wt • Ohmtia • 
Erg^iiu. Testbuid a. p, 1. On the history of Olympia la ‘Die 

?£. Oochiehte you Olymi^’ AhktMJUMgrm of thi 

(Bahn), 1894, ^ 1095-1114; ^..^lympfai in hclSiiitiicW 
Zcil, Jakrtmtk d. ani. ImU. 10 (1895^ Aicluiologischcr Anxeiger, pp. i6->a 


7 . 2. Arethuaa. Cp. vii 24. 3; y-iii. 54, 3. n ^ ^^id that on 
the days when the guts of the sacrificed victims were thrown into the 
Alpheus at Oly-mpia, the spring Arethusa at Syracuse grew turbid. 
Another story was that a cup thrown into the Alpheus reappeared in 
Arethusa. See Antigonu^ /ftr/or. Afirai. 140 (155) ; Strabo, vL p, 270 ; 
^eca, Natur. Quaeji. iiL 26. 5. A painting found in the baths of 
Trajan represents Alpheus rejoining Arethusa (Momtmemii Intditi, tSto, 

Uv. is.) 

creatures float on its surface without swimming etc. 

While the water of the ocean conUtns from 4 to 6 per cent of solids in 
solution, the Dead Sea holds from 24 to 26 per cent, or five times as 
muck The water is very nauseous to the taste and oily to the touch, 
leaving on the skin, when it dries, a thick crust of salt But it is very 
brillianL Seen from far away no lake on canh looks more blue and 
beautiful. Swim out upon it, and at a depth of ao feet you can count 
the pebbles through the transparent waters. The buoyancy of the Dead 
Sea is well known; it is difficult to sink the limbs deep enough for 
ssrimnung ; if you throw a stick on the surface, it seems to rest there as 
on a minor, so little of it actually penetrates the water. ... No fish can 
exist in the waters, nor is it proved that any low forms of life have been 
discovered" (G. A. Smith, Historical Geography of the Holy Land 
P- sot sf.) 

7 . 6. Oronu*-a temple waa made for him at Olympia etc. 

In this legend and in the name of .Mount Cronius (Paus. vL 2a i) 
Prof. Curtius sees reminiscences of a Cretan settlement at Olympia 
[ArdUsologisclur Anaeigcr, 1894, p. 42). 

7 . 6. the Golden Rat^ On the classical fables of the Golden Age 
see L. Preller, AusgewdhUt Aufsdtse, p. 196 sqq .; E. Grai; ‘Ad aureae 
aetatis fabularum symbola,' Lriprigtr Studiem rur classischem PkHoiogie, 

8 (1885), pp. 1-84. Other peoples beside the Greeks have had their 
legends of a Golden Age. The Delaware Indians of North America 
held “ that the pristine age was one of unalloyed prosperity, peace and 
bapp'mess, an Age of Gold, a Saturnian Reign. Their legends asseve¬ 
rated that at that time ‘the kiUing of a man was unknown, neither had 
there b«n any instances of their dying before they had attained to that 
age which causes the hair to became white, the eyes dim, and the teeth 
to be worn away.' This happy time was brought to a dose by the 
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advent of certain evil beings who taught men how to kill each other by 
sorcery" (D. G. Brinton, TM Ltmip/ ttnd tkrir legends, p. 135 tq.) 
The people of Mangaia in the South Pacific have a tradition that the 
Golden Age fell in the earlier port of the reign of Man^ when death, 
war, famine, sickness, and pain were unknown (W. W. Gill, Afj/lAs and 
Songs of the Soutk Pacific, p. 282 sq.) Cp. Bancroft, Nath>< Races of 
the Pacific StaUs, 3. p. 274. 

7 . 6 . the Idaean Dactyls. See Lobeck, AglaopAamus, p. 1150 
tqg. The discovery of iron was attributed to them; they are said to 
have found h on Mount Ida {Marmor Parium, line 22). 

7 . 6. Ida in Crete. The cave of Zeus on Mount Ida in Crete was 
discovered, or rather identified, by accident in 1884. Excavations have 
yielded a large number of objecu of ancient art, bronre shields, statuettes, 
objects in ivory, amber, rock ciystal, terra-cottas, etc. Sw Museo 
Ualiasto di antickitA classica, 2 (1888), pp. 689-904 ; MtUkeiL d. arrk. 
Inst, in Aiken, to (1885), pp. 59 - 72 . 280 sq .; American Journal of 

Arckaeology, 4 (1888), pp. 431-449. j » tv 

7. 7. the wild oliTe was bronght- firom the u^d of the 

Hyperboreans. This tradition is mentioned by Pindar (£?/. iii. 24 sqq.), 
except that he calU the tree an olive (cteVi), not a wild olive (iotinos). 
The Athenians, however, apparently had a tradition that the olive 
which Hercules planted at Olympia was a shoot obtained by him from a 
certain sacred olive-tree which grew at Athens beside the Ilissns and was 
fenced in by a wall, a heavy penalty being denounced against any one 
who should touch It ({AristoUe,] Minsk. Auscult. 51 ; SchoL on Anstiv 
phanes, Plntsts, 586 ; Suidas, s.v. xoti'kov oT«<#»ai^). A differem legMd 
is recorded by Phlegon m a fragment which has been preserved of his 
Olympic chronicle. He says that for the first five Olympiads no ^wn 
was awarded to the victors. King Iphitus was then bidden by an 
oracle to crown the victors with wreaths of wild olive made from a t^ 
which was encased in spiders’ webs. He found a tree answering to this 
description in the sacred precinct at Olympia, and he enclosed it “ 
wall. Krom this tree the victors' crowns were made. The first who 
won the crown was Dalcles, a Messenian, in the seventh Olympiad. See 
Fragm. kisfor. Crxsec. ed. Muller, 3. p. 604. As to the olive-tree from 
which in historical times the victors’ crowns were made, see v. 15. 
3 note. 

7 . 8. OpU and Hecaerge. .See L 43. 4 ““‘e- 

7 . 9. Aristaena of Proconneeus. See Herodotus, iv. 13. 

7 . 9. The Idaean Hercules is therefore reputed to have been 
the first to arrange the games etc. It was a common tradition that 
Hercules had founded the Olympic gomes; but opinions were divided 
as to whether the Hercules who founded them was the Idaean Hercules 
or the more famous hero of that name, the son of Zeus and Alcinena. See 
Strabo, viu. p. 354 if -! Pindar, 01 . iL 4 W*» vi. 1 14 •V?-. »'• 70 sqq. ; 
Diodorus, iv. 14, v. 64; Eusebius, Ckrtmic. voL i. P- * 92 . SebOne; 
Lysias, Or. xxxiii. I ; Polybius, xiL 26 ; Apollodorus, n. 7. 2 ; Plutarch, 
TMstus, 25 ; Helladius, in Photius, Bikliotkeca, p. 533 b, ed. Bekker; 
Sutius, Tkek. vl ^ sqq. \ Soltnus, L 27, ed. Mommsen; H)ginus, Fat. 
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273- According to Pindar {ILce^ with the sdioL on OL ii 2, 5, 7) 
Hercules instituted the games in honour of Zens out of the spoils whi^ 
he had taken at the conquest of Elb (cp. Paus. v. 3. i). But according 
to another tradition he established them in honour of Pdops (Statius, 
Solinus, Hyginus, Uxc,', Clement of Alex. Strom. L 31, 137, p. 401 
ed. Potter). As to the traditionary connexion of Hercules with Olympia, 
see E. Curtitts, in AbkaMdlungem of the Prussian Academy (Berlin}, 
1894, p. 1098 sq,\ Busolt, Gritck. GtscUckte^ 1. p. 340 sq. As to 
the legends of the foundation and early history of the Olympian games, 
see J. H. Krause, Olympia, p. 36 tqq. 

7. 10. the flutes play-while the competitors in the pent- 

athlum are leaping. Cp. v. 17. 10; vL 14. 10; Plutarch, Dt 
musita, 26. Philostratus says that leaping was thought a very difficult 
contest, and that hence the flutes played to stimulate the athletes (De 
arte gymnastica, 55). In the Argive games held in honour of Strong 
Zeus (cp. it 32. 7; ii. 34. 6) the wrestlers wrestled to the music of the 
flute (Plutarch, /r.) 

8. I. afterwards Clymenns-held the games etc According 

to another tradition, the persons who celebrated the OI)'mpian games 
between the time of their first institution and their celebration by 
Hercules, the son of Alcmena, were Aethlius, Epion son of Aethlius, 
Endymion, Ocnomans, and Pclops. See Eusebius, Chronic, voL i. 
p. 191, ed. Sebone. As to Gymenus, cp. vi. 31. 6. 

8. 3. Pelops. The legendary connexion of Olympia with Asia 
Minor (see v, i. 6 etc.) has been confirmed by the excavations at 
Olympia. For ” the closest analogies of old Phrygian art are to be found 
in the earliest bronte work in Olympia, Italy, and the northern lands " 
(Prof W. M. Ramsay, article ‘ Phrygia,' Encyclopaedia Britannica, 9th 

xviiL p 850 note). On the broiues found at Olympia, especially in 
and near the Pelopium, see notes on v. 13. 1 ; v. 14. 8. 

8. 3. Homer represent! Uenelans as driving a pair etc See II. 
xziiL 393 sqq. 

8. 4. Hercules himself won the prizes for wrestling and the 
pancratium. See v. 31. 10 note 

8. 5. Oxylus, who also held the games. As to Oxylus, the 
Aetolian, see v. 3. 6 ry. Strabo says, on the authority oS Ephorus, that 
the charge of the 01)’mpic sanctuary had been in the hands of the 
Achaeans until it was taken over fiom them by the Aetolians under 
Oxylus (Strabo, viii p. 357). Prof Curtius has coUeaed what he 
believes to be evidence of the possession of Olympia by the Achaeans 
at a very early date. Amongst the facts to which he appeals are 
the sanctuary of Pelops at Olympia (Paus. v. 13. i) and the tradition 
of the settlement of Agorius and his Achaeans (Paus. v. 4. 3). See 
JaArimek d. arckdel. Instituts, 9 (1894), Archaologischer Anxeiger, 
pp. 40-43- 

8. s- IphituB renewed the games, as I have said before. See 
V. 4. S sq., with the note. According to Velleius Paterculus (u 8* 
Halm) the renewal of the Olympic giunes by Iphitus took place 833 
years before the consulship of 3tL Vinicius (30 a.D.), rle. in 793 B.C 
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According to Soliniu (L 28, cd, Mommsen) it took place 408 yean 
after the capture of Troy. Cp. Eusebius, Cktvmc. voL 1. p. 193, ed. 
Schone ; Strabo, viiu p. 358. 

8. 6. the point at which the unbroken tradition of the Olym- 
piada begins. This, according to the recchxd chronology, was 776 
B.C But see note on v. 4. 6, * the ancient writings of the Elcans.* 

8. 6. there were at first prizes for the foot-race. Ij. the foot¬ 
race was at first the only competition. Cp. iv. 4. 5 ; s-iiL 26. 4. 
Pausanias’s statement is confirmed by Plutarch {Qtuuit. Ctmvh'. v. 2. 
t2), Philostratus (D« arie gymnastica, 12), and Eusebius (Ckrtmic. voL 
P *d. SebOne), the two latter of whom agree with Pausanias os 
to the date (Ol. 14, »>. 724 b.c) when a second competition—the 
double foot-race—was added. 

8. 6. Coroebtu. See vitL 26. 3. That Coroebus of Elis won the 
foot-race in the first Olympiad b stated also by Eusebius {<Chron. voL i. 
p 194, cd. Schdne), mhosc history of the institution of the various 
Olympic contests and the names of the victon agrees with that of Pau- 
santas except in a few particulars noted below. The same may be said 
of the history of the Olympic contests given by Philostratus (Dt arts 
gymnastica, 12 sq.\ though it is not so full as that of Pausanias. All 
three writers doubtless drew their information from the Olympic 
regbters, as to which see v. 4. 6 note. 

8. 6. And in the next-Acanthus. Eusebius tells us (lx.) 

that in the fifteenth Olympiad (720 &C) the long foot-race (dolichos) 
was added, and that the victor in it was Acanthus, a Laconian. Philo¬ 
stratus says that after the fourteenth Olympiad (by which be probably 
means in the fifteenth Olympiad) the long race was introduced, and the 
victor was a Spartan, Acanthus (Dt arte gymnastica, 12), Pausanias 
probably made the same statement in the present passage, but there 
is a gap in the text. That the Lacedaemonian Acanthus was 
victorious in the fifteenth Olympbd b mentioned also by Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus (Asstiqtut. Rasn, viL 72). 

8. 7. Eurybatua. According to some he was a Lusian (Philo¬ 
stratus, Dt arte gymnastica, 12). Eusebius agrees with Pausanias in 
calling him a Laconian. As to Lusi see viiL 18. 7 ry. 

8. 7. Smyrna, which was by that time included in Ionia. Aug. 
Fick (Die homerisekt Odyssee in ikrrr urspriingiicAen Sprackform, p. 
26) thinks that the farced accession of Smyrna to the Ionian confede¬ 
racy must have taken place at the beginning of the reign of Cyges, 
king of Lydia (720-682 B.C.), since the lonians were hard pressed by 
him. Smyrna wras the first city of Ionia that could boast of an Olympic 
victor (Philostratus, Dt arte gymnastica, 12). 

8. 7. Fagondaa. In the Greek text of Eusebius (Ckron. voL 1. p. 
196, ed. Schbne) this man is called Pogon: in the Armenian version of 
Eusebius be is named Paoron. 

8. 8. Eight Olympiads afterwarda. That b, in the thirty-third 
Olympiad, as we know from Philostratus (Dt arte gymnastica, 12) and 
Eusebius (Ckran. voL t. p. 198, ed. Schone), who says that the horse¬ 
race was won by Ctaxilas, a Thessalian. 
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8. 8. Whether Lygdaml* wm as bl* etc. It is said that hU foot 
was a cubit long (Pbilostratus, Dt arte gymnastUa, 13). 

8. 9. Prixes for boyi in ninning etc Accotding to Pbilostratus 
{De arte gymnastica, 13) the race for boys was introduced in OL 46 
(596 RCX when Polymestor the Milesian was victorious. But this 
seems to be a mistake; for Eusebius agrees with Pausanias as to the 
date of the introduction of the race and the name of the first victor, 
while he also records the victory of Polymestor (Polymnestor) in OL 46. 

8. 9. Hippoathenes, a Lacedaemonian. Cp. iil 13. 9; iu. 15. 7. 
He also won the »-rcstling-match at Olympia in OL 39-43 (634, 630, 
616, 614, 610 B,C) (Eusebios, Chronic. voL i. pi 199, ed. SchOne). 

8. 9- In the forty-drat Olympiad they introduced lw»v^tlg for 
boya etc. According to others, the boys' boxing-match was introduced 
in OL 60 (540 RCX and the first winner was Creon of Ceos (Philo- 
stratus, De arte gymnasEca, 13X But Eusebius agrees with Pausanias ; 
and Pbilostratus himself only mentions the other account as an alter¬ 
native to the one supported by Pausanias and Eusebius. 

8. 9. Philetaa. Eusebius calls him Philotas (CArvn. vol. i. p. 300, 
ed- SchbneX Pbilostratus agrees with Pausanias in calling him Philetas 
{De arte gymttojtka, 13X 

8. 10. The race between armed men. This race was sometimes, 
if not alanys, a double race, i.e. the runners had to traverse the race- 
rourse twice, first in one direction and then in the other. See Pans. 
iL II. 8, X. 34. 5 ; Aristophanes, Birds, 391 sq., with the Scholium; 
Pollux, iii. 151;]. H. Krause, GynutasHk nnd AgtmisHk der HelUnen, 
*- P 3SS note. As to the mode in which the race was run, see Fr. 
Hauser, m Jahrbtuk d. arch. Jmst a (1887X p. 103 sqq.; it. to (1895X 
p. 300 sq. 

8. I a The race called aynoria - waa inatitated etc. The 

same sutement is made by Xenophon, who also agrees with Pausanias 
as to the victor's name and country {Hellenica, L 3. iX 

8. 10. Sybariadea. Eusebius calls him Eurybatus (Chrom. voL i. 
p. 306, ed Schfine). ■ 

8. 11. a woman Beliatiche, from the coast of Macedonia. In 
the Armenian version of Eusebius {Chron. vol i. p. 307, ed. Schbne) 
the name of the victor is givxn as Philistiakhus Maketi, Le. Phiiistiachus, 
son of Macetus: in the Greek text of Eusebius the mention of the 
institution of the race and the name of the first victor are wanting. 
The Armenian version agrees with Pausanias in placing the institution 
of the race in OL 139 (364 B.C.) 

8. It. Tleptolemna, a Lyclan. The name of the first victor in 
the race ridden on colts is given in the Armenian version of Eusebius 
as Hippocrates, son of ThesaJus {Chron. vol. i. p. 307, ed. Schdne): in 
the Creek text of Eusebius the mention of the institution of this race 
has dropped out, together with the name of the first victor. 

8. II. Phaedimns, an Aeolian, from the city of Troaa Euse¬ 
bius calls him an Alexandrian {Chron. voL i. p. 310, ed. SeboneX 
meaning that he was a native of Alexandria Troas. 

9. I. abolished by proclamation in the eighty-fourth Olympiad. 
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A ccholiast on Pindar {Olyrnfi. v. Inscr.) assit^ns the same date ( — 444 
B.C) for the abolition of the mule-cart race (if we accept Doeckh's cor¬ 
rection w6' for ot'y. But on verses 6 and 19 of the same ode a 
scholiast mentions the 85th OI)'mpiad as the date of the abolition ; and 
again a scholiast on P'miiaiT {Ofymfi. vi. Inscr.) mentions the 8sth or 
86th Olympiad as the dote. The former date may be reconciled with 
the one mentioned by Pausanias, as Bentley has pointed out, “ for if it 
was cried by the publick crier at Olymp. txjcxiv, that thenceforward 
there should be no more races with mules; then the fost time that it 
trw left off was Olymp. btxxv." {Diueriatiaiu upon tk* epistUi of Phot- 
oris, p. 100, ed. W. Wagner). 

9. 2. the Mounters. They seem to have been more commonly 
called the Dismounters {apoiaiai). They raced at the Panathenian 
festival at Athens. See Plutarch, PkocioH, 20; Bekker's AiteiJota 
Gratca, p. 426 jy. For a relief representing one of these men leaping 
from a four-horse chariot, see BulUtin dt Comsp. HtlUniqut, 7 (1883), 
pp. 458-462, plate xviL 

9. 2. an ancient enru etc. See v. 5. 3. 

9. 3. The present order of the games etc. From the present 
passage of Pausanias we gather that down to the seventy-seventh 
Olympiad (473 B.C) all the contesu took place on one day. In later 
times the festival lasted live days (SchoL on Pindar, Olymp. v. 8 ; 
Tietres, ScM. on Lycopkrtm, 41). The order in which the various 
contests came on has been much discussed, but the evidence seems too 
defective to enable us to decide the question folly. However, a few facts 
are fairly certain. Thus the long race, the short race, and the double 
race appear to have been run on the same day in the order mentioned 
(Paus. vL 13. 3 note). The wrestling, boxing, and pancratium also 
took place in one day and in the order mentioned, though on one 
occasion at least the pancratium preceded the boxing (Paus. vi 15. 3-5 
note). Further, the chariot-races were followed on the same day by 
the pentathlum, and in the pcntatblum the first contest was the race, 
and the second was the wrestling (Xenophon, NelUmca, vii 4. 29). 
The race between armed men was the last of the contests (Artemidorus, 
Omricr. i 63). At Olympia all the contests for boys seem to have 
preceded the contests for men; whereas at other places the two sets 
of contests alternated, the boys’ wrestling-match being followed by the 
men’s wrestling-match, the boys* boxing-match by the men’s boxing- 
match, and so on (Plutarch, Qtuuit. Conviv. ii 5. i). See Boeckh, 
Explic. Piitdar. p. 148; L. Dissen's Exnirsns I. to Pindar (voL t. 
pp. 263-273 of bis edition) ; J. H. Krause, Olympia, p. 97 xyy.; A. E. J. 
Holwerda, ‘Olympische Studien,’ Ardkaologisckt Zeitung^ 38 (1880I 
pp. 169.171. 

Wilh regard to the time of year at which the Olympic festival 
was celebrated, it has generally been held that the celebration took 
place on the first full moon after the summer solstice, which on an 
average would be July isL But recent investigators seem to agree 
that the festival should be placed somewhat later in the year. Prof. 
G. F. Unger maintains that it fell on the second lull moon after the 
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siuniner a<^tice, and hence in August or the last days <rf July. Sec 
his article, ‘Der Olympiemnonat,* in Pkilologus, 33 (1874), 317- 

‘Zeitrechnung der Gricchen und Rdmer,' in I wan 
Muller’s Hamdbuik der khusiseken AUertuHu-vnsseiuckaft, voL i. p. 
^3 iq. ProC H. Nissen argues that in the odd Olympiads the fcsti\-al 
be^ on the fuU moon in August, but that in the c\-en Olympiads 
w ^ ^ September. See Rktiniseke, Afuseum, 

N. F. 40 (^85), p, 349377. More recently the question has been again 
discussra by Mr. August Mommsen in a dissertation UtStr dii ZHt der 
Olympten (Leipzig, 1891). He inclines to the newer view, with modi¬ 
fications. 

The lost celebration of the Olympic games took place in 393 a.d., 
whi^ the games were stopped by order of the Emperor Tbeo-’ 
^1^ The last Olympic victor known to history was an Armenian 
l^ht named Varartad or Ardavazt, a man of giant strength. See 
C^wus, //rr/!w. Commend. voL i. p. 573, ed. Beltker; Molsc de 
^ortne, //is/. d'Arm/me, iil 40, voL 2. p. 97, ed. de Florival; Herti- 
berg, GtukicA/t Critckenlands ustUr der Herrsekaft der Riimer, 3. p. 
377 ^ 

9 . 3. the sacrifices for the pentathlnm etc This passage of 
Pausanias has been a good deal discussed in connexion with the 
question whether the great public sacrifices were ofiered before or after 
^ g^es. But the passage is too corrupt, and the other evidence too 
drfectiiw, to allow of a definite solution of the question. See Krause, 
Olympia, p. 83 sqq. Various proposals base been made to emend the 
present passage. See Critical Note, voL i. p. 584. As to the 
pcntathlum see note on iii 11. 6. 

9 . 4. in the fiftieth Olympiad two men-were entrusted 

etc. This is plainly at variance with what follows in the next section; 
hence the text in one or other of the passages is probably corrupt. 
Perhaps the most probable correction proposed is to read f/fSo/DjKmrrn 
for (ucooTi/ in § 5. The translation of that passage would then be: 

** But in the seventy-fifth Olympiad nine umpires were appointed." See 
H. Fdrstcr, De keJ/anodias OtympUis, p. 20 sqq. ; and Critical Note, 
vol. 1. p. 584. Aristotle in \dsk CoHStiiulioH of Elis, as reported by 
Harpocration (r.v. EAAavo&KoiJ, stated that the Eleans appointed at 
first one umpire, ^terwards two, and afterwards nine. According to 
Hellanicus and Aristodemus the Elean, there were at first two umpires 
and finally ten, one being taken from each of the ten Elean tribes 
(SchoL on Pindar, Olymp. UL 23; Harpocration, lx.) Philostratus, 
who was nearly a contemporary of Pausanias, says that the number of 
umpires was ten ( Vit. A^losu iii. 30), which agrees with Pausanias's 
statement as to the number in bis own time. See J. H. Krause, 

^ ZV kelLssmUds Olympias (Leipsic, 

10 . I. the sacred grove (alaoe) of Zens has been called Altis etc. 
Pausanias’s explanation of the name Aids as only another form of the 
Cr«k word alsos (‘ sacred grove ’) seems to be correct See G. Curtius, 
Crieckiuk* E/ymatogief p. 356. Pindar speaks of the sacred precinct 
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as ‘^thc hospitable grove {alsos) of Zeus” {pfymp. iiL 31 tq.), “Pisa's 
well-wooded grove beside the Alpheus” (OL viiL u), “the holy grove” 
fOL xi. 54). He also calls the precinct by the name of Altis, and 
attributes its formation to Hercules ( 01 . xi. 55 sq.) Xenophon says 
that the Cladeus “ tiows down beside the Altis and hdls into the 
Alpheus” (IfeUtmca, vii. 4. 39). According to Strabo (viiL p. 353 ) the 
stadium at Olympia was in a grove of wild olives down to his own time. 

The first scholar in modem times who called attention to the 
wealth of ancient monuments which excavations might bring to light 
at Olympia was Montfiiucon ; and after him Winckelmann conceis-ed 
the plan, which he did not live to execute, of systematically explor¬ 
ing the site (A- Bdtticher, Olympia^ p. 51 tqq. ; Flasch, • Olympia,' in 
Baumeister's Denkmaltr, p. 1061 sq.) The first modem traveller who 
visited Olympia was the Einglishman Chandler; he made his way thither 
in the summer of 1766, and saw “ the walls of the ceil of a very large 
temple, standing many feet high and well-built, the stones all uninjured ” 
(Travtls in Greta, p. 394). The temple of which he speaks was prob¬ 
ably the temple of Zeus. It was not, however, until 1839 that excavations 
were actually made on the site. In that year the archaeologists of the 
French Rx^diHon de Morft worked for six weeks at the temple of Zeus 
and cleared it sufficiently to make out the plan and approximate dimensions 
of the building. They also found some pieces of the sculptures which 
had adorned the temple, particularly fragments of three of the sculptured 
metopes. One of these fragments exhibits the Nemean lion slain by 
Hercules ; another a sitting figure of Athena (part of the metope which 
represented Hercules’s adventure with the Stymphalian birds); and the 
third, the best preserved of all, shows Hercules in the aa of taming the 
Cretan bulk (As to these sculptured metopes tee below, p. 533 sqq^ 
All the sculptures discovered by the French are now in the Louvre. 
See Blouet, Expldition Scuntifique Je Morle: ArcUUctttre, 1. pp. 56-73, 
with pL 63-78; E. Michon, ‘ Les sculptures d’Olympie conservfes au 
Louvre,’ Revue archdologiqtu, 3 me 37 (1S95), pp- 78-109, 150- 

181. 

In the years 187 5-1881 the whole of the Altis, together with many 
adjacent buildings, was excavated by German archaeologists at the cost 
of the German Government. This great work, carried out with a skill 
and fidelity which left nothing to be desired, has been fruitful in results, 
which are still in course of publication. Its initiation and successful 
completion are due mainly to the zeal and energy of Prof. Ernst Curtius, 
who roused the interest and secured the concturence of the Elmperor and 
Crown Prince of Germany in the undertaking. By the terms of the 
agreement between the Greek and German Governments, the cost of the 
enterprise was borne entirely by Germany, while Greece acquired 
possession of all the objects brought to light by the excavations. The 
soil had accumulated over the ancient buildings to an average depth of 
16 or 17 feet; the expense of clearing it away amounted to about 
£,^0,000. The work was directed mainly from Berlin by Prof. Ernst 
Curtins, the architect Dr. Adler, and a member of the Foreign Office, 
while the conduct of the excavatims on the spot was entrusted to a 
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varying cotnmissioti of archaeol^sts and anrhitects, among whom may 
be particularly mentioned G. Hirschfeld, Ad. Bdtticher, Professors Treu, 
hurtwiingler, and Dorpfeld, Dr. 'Weil, Dr. Purgold, and the architects 
Bohn, Borrmann, Graef and Graeber. The results of their labours are 
described in three great works, namely: (i) Die Auigrabungen zu 
Olympia,^ vols. (Berlin, 1876-1881); (2) Du Funde tvn Olympia, i 
voL (Berlin, 1882) ; (3) Olympia: die Ergebniste dervon dem deutschem 
ReUk veranstaltetcH Auigrabang, to be completed in four volumes of 
plates and five volumes of letterpress. Of this last work, forming the 
definitive publication of the results, four volumes of plates and four 
volumes of letterpress have up to the present (.May 1896) been pub¬ 
lished ; they deal respectively with the architecture, the sculpture, the 
broiues, and the inscriptioiu. Mote popular accounts are given in the 
following works: Curtius und Adler, Olympia und Umgegend, with two 
maps and a plan drawn by Kaupert and Dhtpfcld (Berlin, 1882); Ad. 
Bdtticher, Olympia; Dot Fesl und seine Stdtte' 1886); A. Flasch, 
•Olympia,’in Baumeister's Denkmdler, pp. 1053-1104 PP j Baedeker's 
Gritckenlastd^ pp. 333*355 substance of this account was supplied 
by Drs. Dhrplcld and Purgold); Guide - Joanne, 2. pp. 333-362. 
A clear surnmary of the results is famished by Prof jebb in his article 
* Olympia,’ in the Encyclopaedia Briiannica, 9th ed. 

The sacred precinct or Altis appears to have formed a quadrilateral 
of about 200 metres (750 feet) long from east to west, by 175 metres 
(570 feet) broad from north to south. Its boundary on the north is 
not known, but probably it was formed by Mount Cronius. On the 
other three sides (west, south, and east) the precinct was bounded by a 
wall, the greater part of which can still be traced. On the east side the 
boundary-wall extends behind the Echo Colonnade, and serves at the 
same time as the supporting-wall of the stadium. On the west side 
remains of two walls can be seen extending parallel to, and within a 
short distance of each other, for a long way. The inner of these two 
w^ is the earlier, and dates from the Greek period; like the east wall 
it is built of squared blocks of conglomerate without morttr. The outer 
of the two western walls is built of squared blocks of conglomerate and is 
supported by buttresses on the inside; it is standing to a height of mote 
than three feet. Formerly this outer wall was supposed to have been 
built in the Macedonian age; but the subsequent discovery of tiles, 
mortar, and the masonry called opus incertum in the construction of tlie 
wall has proved that it is of Roman date. The wall on the south side 
of the Altis is also Roman. Originally, the southern boundary-wall 
seems to have been farther to the north, on the line of the South Terrace 
Wall, as it is designated on the plans of Olympia. Thus we learn that 
in Roman times the Altis was enlarged on the south. Dr. Dflrpfeld 
conj^ures that this enlargement and the consequent construction of the 
existing south wall were works of the emperor Nero, who is known to 
have converted the building at the south-east comer of the Altis into a 
p^ce (see below, p. 575). A confirmation of this view. Dr. Dhrpfeld 
thinks, is to be found in the fact that in these Roman walls of the Altis 
as well as in the Roman gateways arc built many fragments of older 
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buildings and many bases of statues. These fragments, in Dr. Ddrpfeld’f 
opinion, may very well be the reinaras of buildings destroyed by Nero 
when he was building bis palace, and these bases may be the pedestals 
of the many statues which be carried off from Olympia ; for it was the 
emperor’s interest not to leave the vacant pedestals long standing as 
silent but eloquent witnesses of the ravages which he had perpetrated 
in the sacred precinct. 

The older wall of the Altis, which may be seen especially on the west, 
appears in many places to have been only a low enclosure, not a high 
boundary-walL Hence Dr. Dorpfeld suggests that perhaps the precina 
was not fully enclosed until the Roman period. With this view would 
accord very well the fact that though great pieces of the old wall of the 
Altis are preserved, no trace of a gateway older than the Roman period 
has been found. The existing gateways are all of Ronuui construction. 
Of these gateways there are three in the west wall and one in the south 
wall, not counting the entrance into the Council House on the south and 
the vaulted entrance into the stadium on the north-east. In the west 
wall the two chief gates are at the north-west and south-west ends 
respectively. Their plan and dimensions ore exactly the same; each 
consisted of three openings in the wall with a portico on the outside 
supported by four columns (see below, note on v. 15. a). The gateway 
in the middle of the west wall was a simple passage. On the other hand, 
the gateway in the south wall, near its eastern end, was the most spacious 
and stately of all. F'rom the scanty existing remains, it appears to have 
had the form of a Roman triumphal arch of Corinthian style with three 
openings; and to have been built to some extent, like the later Altis 
»^l, out of the materials of older buildings and the bases of statues. 
This imposing gate must certainly have been built with the intention of 
serving as the grand entrance 1^ which processions were to pass into 
the Altis. Yet in the time of Pansanias it would appear that processions 
entered the sacred precinct, not by this triumphal gateway, but by the 
simpler gale at the south-west comer of the Altis (see v. i S- a note). 
Hence Dr. Ddrpfeld suggests that the grand gateway at the south-east 
comer was built by Nero as a new processional entrance, but that after 
Nero's death the Elcans abandoned the innovation imposed by the 
tyrant and reverted to the older usage of introducing processions by the 
south-western gate. 

^ Curtins and Adler, Oljrmpui umj VmntgrmJ, pp. 19 if., at, as I Ad. 
Bottkber, pp. 51 iff,, 163ry., 400; Ihwh, 'Olympia,'in kumeuter’s 

JXtiUmtler, p. 1061 iff. ; Baedeker,* pp 338, 346, 348; W. DorpCrld, • Die 
Altisnuucr m Olympia,' Mitikgil, d. arch. hut. in Atfun, 13 (1888), pp. 337- 
^6; iJ., in Ohmpia: Ergtiniiti, Textbond X p 61 if. ; Ofymfia: Ergeiniiu, 
Tofelbud 1 . pL xlv. 

10. I. Pindar- calls the place Altis. Sec Pindar, Of. xL 55 . 

10 . a. The temple and image of Zens were made from the 
booty etc. Pisa was conquered and destroyed by Elis about 570 B.a 
But it is quite certain that the temple of Zeus was not built till at least 
a century later. We must, therefore, suppose either that the Elcans 
kept the booty for a century before expending it in the erection of the 
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temple, which teems scarcely credible; or that the rongiicst to which 
Pansanias refers must be a later one. Now Herodotus tells us (iy. 148) 
that in his lifetime the Eleans laid waste most of the Triphylian towns ; 
and Strabo (viiL p. 35SX apparently referring to the same event, says 
that after the close of the third Messenian war the Eleans with the 
help of the Spartans reduced to subjection the whole country as far 
south as the borders of Messenia. The third Messenian war ram*, to 
an end in 455 ac.; hence, on this calculation, the temple of Zeus could 
not have b^ begun before that date. On the other hand, the 
Laceda^onians hung on the eastern gable of the temple a golden 
shield in commemoration of their victory at Tanagra (see § 4) which 
was won in 457 E.C We should therefore suppose that the temple 
was finished or nearly finished in that j-ear. 

Evidence as to the date of the building of the temple hag been 
obtained by an examination of the site. The base of a votive oilering 
of a certain Praxiteles (not the sculptor) and the base of a statue by 
Onatas (see v. 27. 8) were found untler the rubbish which was heaped 
up in building the temple; and the base of the votive oflerings of 
Smicythus (see v* 26. 2 was found ab<nH the rubbish heap. Hence 
the rubbish heap must have been made (and the temple built either 
wholly or in part) ajttr the votive oRering of Praxiteles and the statue 
by Onatas were set up, and btf^ the votive ofiferings of Smicythus. 
Now a variety of considerations, palaeographical and historical, 
combine to show that the bases of Praxiteles and Onatas cannot have 
been Mt up much before Ol. 75 (480 B-C.) ; and the votive offerings 
of Smicythus were certainly later than OL 78 (468 acX and probably 
not later than OL 80 (460 B.C.X or at the latest OL 8a (452 B.C) 
Hence we arrive at OL 75 and OL 82 as the extreme limits within 
which the temple was built. We may say, then, that it was built 
between the years 480 ac and 452 B.C or (taking the last year of 
the 82nd 01 )’mpiad) 449 ac Dr. Dorpfeld holds that the limits can 
be narrowed still ftirther, namely to between 468 and 456 ac Sec 
Furtwangler, DU Bronsefttnde oms Olympia, p. 4 sq .; Ad. Botticher, 
Olympia* p. 254 sq.i Flasch, ‘Olympia,’ in Baumeister's ZV»f]Wii/rr, 
pp. 1098-I I00; G. Die wtHickt Citbtigntppt am Zeustemptl 

XU Olympia, p. 5 sqq. ; L. Urlichs, Bemerkungm iiber Jen elympitekem 
Tempel und seine Bildwerke, pp. 1.7, 28; W. Dorpfeld, in Olympia: 
Ergtbnisu, Textband 2. p. 19 sqq. 

10. 2 . The temple is built in the Doric style etc. The temple 
of Zeus, the largest and most important of all the buildings at Olympia, 
stands not in the middle but in a comer (the south-west comer) of the 
sacred precinct. The reason of this is that at the time when the temple 
was built the rest of the precinct was already occupied by buildings and 
altars. Whether an older temple stood on the site of the existing 
temple is not known ; at all events no remains of any such earlier 
temple have been found. The ground on which the temple stands has 
a slope towards the south. It is not a good site for building, and it 
ncccssAiy to niisc it Artifictally by made earth in order to give 
the temple the commanding position which it enjoys among the other 
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edifices of the sacred precinct. The foundations, which are preserv^ 
entire, are sunk only i metre deep in the original soil of the Altis. 
Their height, measured to the upper edge of the stylobate, is about 
4 metres; so that they rose to an average height of about 3 metres 
above the original level of the ground. Round about the temple an 
artificial mound, composed of rubbish and earth, was raised so as to 
hide the foundations and to give the temple the appearance of standing 
on an eminence. The natural soil, deep down under the new surface 
which was thus created, was found to contain a multitude of small 
bronte objects which had been deposited here before the temple was 
built (see below, p. 503). The foundations do not form a single 
coimected block of masonry, but consist of separate walls, which 
supported the upper walls and the rows of columns of the temple. 
Like the rest of the temple the foundations ate built of great blocks of 
a coarse shell-conglomerate which Pausanias calls poros (see below). 
The spaces between the foundation-walls were filled with earth. 

The temple rested, as usual, on three steps. These steps differ in 
height and breadth. The two lower steps are each .48 metre high ; the 
top step or stylobate proper is . 56 metre high. Correspond'mgly, the 
lower step is .48 metre broad ; the upper is .56 metre. The stones of 
the steps are fastened together with shaped iron clamps. 

The cxirettte length of the temple, measured on the lowest step, is 
66.64 metres; its extreme breadth, also measured on the lowest step, 
is 30.30 metres. Measured on the stylobate, its length it 64.13 metres, 
and its breadth 37.68 metres. The stylobate is built of enormous 
blocks of stone, each of them about 3.60 metres square. 

The temple was, as Pausanias says, of the Doric order and 
surrounded by a colonnade. This outer colonrude comprised six 
columns at ea^ of the narrow ends, and thirteen columns on each of 
the long sides. It was thus a hexastyle temple of the nomud pattern. 
The columns are constructed of the same coarse conglomerate as the 
foundations, but, like all the parts of the temple which were exposed 
to view, they were coated with a fine white marble stncca The 
intervals between the columns, measured from axis to axis, was about 
J.30 metres. But the intervals are rather greater at the gable ends 
than on the long sides, and on the other hand the intervals between 
the columns at the four comers are less than the intervals between the 
other columns. On account of their great size the columns were 
necessarily built of several superposed horizontal sections or drums, 
as they are called. The num^r of drums is not the same in all the 
columns. One column on the south side had fifteen of them. The drums 
were fiistened together by wooden dowels. None of the columns is now 
standing entire; at the most one or two drams may be seen in their 
original position. On the south aide of the temple some of the columns 
lie strutted on the ground, just as they were thrown down by earth¬ 
quakes : their drams, however, have been severed from each other by 
the fidl. The height of the columns was 10.43 metres. Each column 
had twenty flutes, that is, grooves or channels cut perpendicularly on 
its surface. The echinus of the capitals was somewhat fiat, forming In 
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this respect an intermediate stage between the bulging capitals of the 
Heracitm at 01 >’mpia and the almost straight capitals of the Parthenon 
at Athens, The capitals which most nearly resemble them are those of 
the old Pre-Persian temple on the Acropolis at Athens and the temple 
at Aegina, The diameters of the columns vary somewhat. At the 
gable ends the lower diameter is 3.35 metres and the upper diameter 
1.72 metres; on the long sides the lower diaineter is 3.31 metres and 
the upper diameter 1.68 metres. 

Fragments of all the members of the entablature lie scattered on 
the ground. The architrave, which was 3 metres broad and 1.7$ to 
1.77 metres high, was composed of three blocks placed side by side 
and fastened together with shaped iron clamps. The triglyphs and 
metopes are constructed nf the same coarse conglomerate as the walls 
and columns; they were coated with white stucco but were not painted 
nor sculptured. The twenty-one shields dedicated by Mummius (Pans. 
V. to. 5} were attached, not to the architrave, but to the metopes, as 
appears from the dowel-holes and other marks on the metopes. These 
marks prove that ten of the shields were histened to the metopes of the 
east front and the remaining eleven to the most easterly of the metopes 
on the south side. Each shield seems to have measured t.05 metres in 
diameter. 

The gthon projected .84 metre. It was quite plain, as in most 
old temples, the mutules have regularly 18 guttae apiece, which are 
generally carved out of the same block as the geison. The height of 
the gables was apparently 3.30 metres {Olympia: Ergwhdsst, Textband 

3. p. 116). 

The temple was roofed with marble tiles, of which a great many 
have been preserved and are now collected at the Pelopinm. These 
tiles are of various dates and of difTcient marbles. The original tiles 
are of Parian or some other coarse-grained marble brought from the 
islands of the Aegean. Dr. Dbrpfeld thinks that the marble is Parian, 
Or. Lepsius is of opinion that it more resembles Naxian marble 
(Lepsius, Gritekiuht Marmorstudun, p. 128). Out a great part of 
the roof was in later times repaired and covered with tiles of Pcntelic 
marble, of which many have been found. That these tiles of Pentelic 
marble are later than those of Parian marble is proved not only 
by the style of the workmanship but also by the masons’ marks on 
some of them and by the different style of the lions’ heads which 
projected from the tima or overhanging edge of the roof and served as 
water-spouts or gargoyles. Of these lion-heads the earlier and better 
carved are of Parian marble ; the later and ruder are of Pentelic marble. 
From the very different styles of the existing lion-heads (thirty-nine 
of them suivive out of an original total of to 3 ) it appears that the roof, 
or at all events the sima with its water-spouts, was repaired at four 
difierent times, and that three of these repairs fell within the Roman 
period. The tiles with which the roof was covered are of two different 
shapes. One sort consists of large flat tiles with raised edges or flanges 
at two sides. These tiles were laid in rows side by side, and the raised 
edges of each contiguous pair of flat tiles were covered by a tile of the 
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other Mit, shaped like a tiny gablcroot In the lower face of each 
covxnng tde, at the upper end, were pegs which fitted into correspond- 
ing holes in the flat tiles, thus holding the tiles firmly together and 
preventing them from slipping. 

The colonnade which surrounds the temple proper is broadci at the 
^ Md west ends than on the long sides. At the cast and west ends 
It ts 6.22 metres broad, measured on the floor; on the long sides it is 
broad. The colonnade is relatively broader than that of 
the Parthenon, but narrower than those of the Sicilian temples. Its 
fl^ ,5 composed of large blocks of conglomerate, the upper surface 
^ which IS covered with a pavement formed of pebWes and monar. 

c. pebbles were not visible in the original pavement; nothing was 
swn on the top but the smooth surfiice of the mortar. In Roman 
times this simple pavement was replaced by a grand mosaic pavement 
formed of different coloured marbles, considerable ponions of which 
^ve been found m the eastern part of the colonnade as well as in the 
fore temple and the cei/a. Tlie ceiling of the colonnade, like that of 
the temple proper, was of wood. Coffered ceiUngs of stone hardly 

"West building with a ceiling of this son 
IS the Philippe^ (see v. aa 9 note). A great many statues stood 
tetween the columns of the long south side. The marks which are 
stiU to be seen here on the pai-emcnt prove that the statues were of 
bronre and were placed immediately on the stylobate, without pedestals. 

The outside of the temple was painted, for traces of colour hare 
been detected tm many of the architectural members. Thus red was 
found on the rings of the Doric capitals, on the upper part of the 
^hitrare, etc ; and blue was found on the triglyphs, on the eu/Lie of 
the architrave, etc. Some pointed decorations in the form of leaves 
and so on hare been traced on the gtison and sima. 

A great ramp or inclined plane led up to the middle of the cast 
front, forming the pnncipal approach to the temple. Originally this 
ramp was no broader than the space between the central pair of 
columns ; but in Roman times it was enlarged on both sides. 

T^e dimensions of the temple given by Pausanias (height 68 feet 
breadth 9s feet, length 230 feet) are tolerably correct, if we assume 
ttat the foot m which they are reckoned is the common Greek and 
Roman f^t of .296 metre (see voL 2. p. 13), and that in estimating 
the length of the temple Pausanias included the ramp at the cast end 
He probably put down the figures as he received them from his guides 
who would be pretty sure, as .Mr. A. Bdttichcr observes, to stretch the 
measures to the utmost in order to impress visitors with a sense of the 
gnwdeur of the temple. Converted into metres, his measurements are 
as Wlows: height of temple 20.13 metres (which, according to the best 
authonr)-. Dr. Ddrpfcld, is almost e.xact); breadth 28.12 metres (a 
little greater than the actual breadth of the stylobate measured on the 
top step, see above, p. 494); length 68.08 metres. 

examination of the buildings at Olympia, Dr. Dorpfeld 
deduces the conclusion that the foot emplo)-ed in their construction 
was not the foot of .296, but a larger foot of .327 metre, which Dr, 
VOL It. ^ ^ 
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Dorpfeld can* the Phidonian foot (qi. Aristotle, CpmstHutim of AthiHi, 
toy. He points out that many importast dimensions of the temple of 
Zeus, when reckoned in feet of .327 metre, are expreised in round 
numbers, thus: 

• Pbidonisn ha. 


Height of column . . . . • ja 

Intercolumniation on long sides . . .16 

Length of abacus of columns on long sides . . * 

Drcadth of central aisle • . - .20 

Breadth of u/Ja in interior . . . .40 

Breadth of cr//a on outside, with step . . 50 

Depth of fore-temple and hack-chamber . 15 


The same foot seems to has-e been employed in the construction of 
other buildings at Olympia; thus the Prytaneum, measured in feet of 
a327 metre, is exactly too feet square, and the Echo Colonnade is 
exactly 300 feet long. On the other hand, the Olympic foot of .321 
metre (or, more exactly, .32045 metre; see note on vi. 20. 8) seems 
also to hare been occasionally employed at 01)'m[ha; for the temple 
of Zeus is 200 Olympic feet long, and the length of the laulted entry 
to the stadium is too Olympic feet. Dr. D&rpfeld suggests that the 
Olympic foot was a sacred measure, but that in practice the larger 
Phidonian foot was employed by architecU and masons. 

The temple proper (miot), in other words the cote of the building, 
as distinguished from the colonnade which surrounded it, consisted of 
three compartments, a fore-temple {frvnaos) at the east end, a great 
hall {celia) in the middle, and a back-chamber (opistkodomot) at the 
west end. It is raised on a low step abore the level of the surrounding 
colotmade. lu length, measured on this step, is 46.84 metres, and its 
breadth 16.39 metres; this latter measure corresponds exactly to 50 
Acginetan feet. In sire and plan the fore-temple and back-chamber 
are exactly alike; each had on its front two Doric columns between 
amtat. TTie only difference between them was that the fore-temple was 
closed with doors, whereas the back<bambcr was open to the public, 
and being furnished with a long stone bench served as a place of 
meeting and conversation (Lucian. Herodotus, I ; id,, Fugilivi, 7 ; id., 
De morie Pertgrini, 22). 

The walls of the temple consisted, in their lowest part, of tall slabs 
set up edgeways, of which some are spU in their original places. 
Above these slabs were laid courses of squared blocks of the common 
shape. Very few remains of these bloclu have been found, but they 
suffice to show that the blocks were 1.28 metres long by a49 metre 
high. 

The bronze doors which Pausonias mentions (v. ta S) have lefr 
their traces on the threshold of the fore-temple. There were three of 
these doors, a large one in the middle between the two central columns, 
and two smaller ones at the sides. Each door was double, that is, 
consisted of two folding pieces. Traces of the three thresholds can be 
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ie«n, each »-ith its sockets in which the hinges revolved and the central 
bolt was sbou 

Over the columns and amtiu of the forc>tcmple and back-chamber 
was a Doric entablature, consisting of an architrave, a trigi}’ph frieie, 
and probably a cornice. The architrave and triglyph frieze were 
confined to the two short ends of the temple proper, but the comice 
ran all round it. The trigij'phs of the frieze are of the ordinary con¬ 
glomerate stone (^rvs ); but the metoftes are of marble and are 
adorned with sculptures representing the deeds of Hercules, os 
Pausanias has described them (v. to. 9 note). There were six <jf 
th^ sculptured metopes over the fore-temple, and the same number 
over the backchamber. The way in which the metopes are fitted into 
the triglyphs (by means of a groove which does not reach to the top 
of the triglyph) proves that these sculptured metopes were made and 
inserted in their places at the time when the temple was built, and not 
at a later time. For since the groove in the triglyph into which the 
metope fitted is not carried up to the top of the triglyph block, the 
metope could only have been ptuhed into it from the side, not slipped 
down into it from above. TTus observation, which Is due to Dr. 
Dbrpfeld, is of some importance for the history of the templc-sculp- 
lutes. '.But might not the faces of the metopes have been sculptured 
after the blocks were fitted into their places ?) The floor of the fore¬ 
temple contains the remains of a Greek mosaic, composed of rough 
ronnd pebbles from the river imbedded in hard mortar and arranged 
so as to represent Tritons and Sirens within a border of palmettes and 
meandering lines. See Blouet, Ej^pZJ. Sdtmti/. d* Morie; Ankiteeturt, 
I. pi. 63 and 64; Olympia; Ergrhmse, Textband 3. p. 180^.; id, 
Tafciband 3. pL cv. This mosaic is of special interest as ^ing 
perhaps the only extant specimen of an ancient Greek pavement in a 
mosaic panem. It is certainly later than the temple, but nevertheless 
dates from Greek not Roman times. It is now covered up in order to 
preserve it 

Of the great door which led into the ctUa or great central hall of 
the temple very few traces survive on the threshold, enough however 
to show that iu breadth was about 5 metres. The uUa itself measured 
38.74 metres in length by 13,36 metres m breadth, and was divided 
longitudinally by two rows of Doric columns mio three aisles, namely 
a central aisle or nave 6.50 metres wide, and two narrower side aisles. 
Each row of columns comprised seven columns and two pilasters. 
Their height is unknown. The lowest drums of the columns are still 
standing in their places. The ceiling was doubtless of wood, but its 
height and structure are not known. Above the side aisles, to judge 
from Pausanias's description (v. 10. 10), there seem to have been 
galleries, which may have been constructed for the special purpose of 
Rowing visitors to approach the great image- No other Greek temple 
is known to have had such galleries. 

T^e inner arrangement of the ctUa can still be made out with 
certainty. The side aisles were partitioned off from the central nave 
by screens which extended between the columns. Only the spaces 
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between the first pair of columns on each side were open to allow of 
access to the side aisles. In the third to the fifth intercolumniation 
the screens were formed of slabs of conglomerate, of which portions 
still remain. From the fifth to the eighth intercolumniation the screens 
were of some other material, probably of metal; traces of them may be 
seen on the floor as well as the holes in the columns in which they were 
fastened. Each side aisle was closed at the end by a door placed 
between the second column and the wall 

The central nave was divided from east to west into four sections. 
Tlie first or most easterly section was about 7.50 metres long and was 
di\-ided from the next by a screen or harrier. lu floor, at the time of 
the excavations, showed some scanty traces of a Roman mosaic pave- 
ment resembling the one which still exists in the fore-temple ; but these 
traces seem now to have vanished entirely; the present writer looked 
in vain for them. This first section of the central nave was clearly 
open to the public Sot so the second section, which, as we have 
seen, was shut off from the first by a screen or barrier. This second 
section is about 9.50 metres long and extended up to the basis of the 
great image of Zeus. The floor is composed of two parts. The first 
part, comprising about a third of the whole, is paved with slabs of 
conglomerate. The rest was paved with flags of black Eleusinian 
limestone, many pieces of which were found lying about in the *■<//<». 
Round about this square pavement of black limestone ran a raised 
border or ledge of white Pentclic marble Some of the stones of this 
ledge were discovered in their original places ; others, which had been 
removed, were found and replaced. They may now be seen extending 
between and in front of some of the columns. F rom the way in which 
the black limestone pavement with its white marble border was fitted 
into its place Dr. DSrpfcld concludes that it formed no part of the 
original plan and must have been put in at some time after the temple 
was finished. Further, since the pedcsul of the great image was made 
of the same black Eleusinian stone as the pavement (see below', and 
since the pavement must have been constructed at the same time that 
the image was set up, it follows that the temple must luivc been finished 
some time (how long we cannot say) before Phidias erected his great 
image of Zeus in it, and that in doing so he made some changes in the 
internal arrangement of the ulla. The black pavement with its raised 
edge of white marble answers well to Pausanias's description of it; the 
only mistake he has made is in saying that the white marble is Parian, 
whereas in (act it is Pcntelic. 

In the second section of the central nave, which has just been 
described, probably stood the altar mentioned by Pausonios iv. 14. 4). 
For in the foundations which underlie the pavement of black limestone 
there are many holes which were obviously made for fastening the 
bases of statues, altars, or the like. On three sides (north, east, and 
south) the section was enclosed by screens or barriers; on the fourth 
side (the west) it was bounded by the base of the great image. The 
screens were made of stone, and etttended from pillar to pillar. 
Portions of them can still be seen. Their thickness is exactly the 
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width of a ilute of the columns. Tlicir original height is not known. 
In the middle of the eastern barrier there was probably a doable folding 
door. But this eastern barrier has disappeared, leasnog only scanty 
marks on the pavement beside the columns. On the inner sides of the 
stone screens or barriers which enclosed this second section of the 
nave were perhaps painted the pictures of Panaenus isee Paus. v. ti. 
$ jty.) No vestige of these paintings, however, is left, and the theory 
that they were painted on these stone screens is open to grave objections 
(see below, p. 536 iff.) 

The thiid section or compartment of the central nave was completely 
occupied by the base of the great image of Zeus. The base was 6.65 
metres broad, and 9.93 metres long, as appears from the marks on the 
floor. It was constructed of bluish'black Eleusinian limestone; some 
of the blocks have been found, but the golden reliefs which once 
decorated the base (Paus. v. 11. 8) have, of course, disappeared. Prom 
the dimensions of the existing blocks. Dr. Ddrpfeld infers that the 
pedestal was t.09 metres high. 

“Thus from the existing remains we are able to form a ftiirly clear 
conception of the base and its surroundings. Let us suppose that we 
have entered the cella and advanced to the first barrier. We see before 
us first of all a pavement composed of bluish-black flags, and sur¬ 
rounded by a raised border of white Pentelic marble. Above this 
border rise on both sides the Doric columns of the interior, the intervals 
between them being filled with the screens on which are the many- 
coloured paintings of Panaenus. Straight in front of us stands the 
huge base of the image, its blue-black stone showing up well against 
the border of white marble. Still finer is the effect of the golden reliefs 
and the golden ornaments on the dark Eleusinian stone. And now if 
in imagination we set upon this base the mighty image fashioned of 
gold, ivory, and ebony, and adorned writh precious stones, we can 
understand that the splendour of the colours alone roust have made a 
deep impression on the beholder” (Ddrpfeld). 

Behind the image was a narrow space, making the fourth section or 
compartment of the central nave, and forming a passage which united 
the side aisles at the back of the image. It is 1.74 metres wide, and in 
construction matches the side aisles exactly. Thus it was possible to 
walk round the image by going down one of the side aisles, along the 
passage at the back of the image, and then returning by the other aisle. 

Finally, before quitting the ctl/a, we may notice at its eastern end 
the remains of what is supposed to have been the staircase which 
Pausanias mentions (v. to. 10) as leading up to the roof The remains 
consist of foundations built of squared blocks with holes let into their 
upper surfitce for the reception of strong posts or pillars. They arc to be 
seen on either side of the ctlla, between the wall of the fore-temple 
and the first column in the itUa. It would thus appear tkit there were 
two staircases leading up to the galleries and so to the root 

With regard to the lighting of the temple. Dr. Ddrpfeld holds that 
there was no opening in the roof, and that the alia was lit from the 
door only. It is true that some fiagments of tiles with oval apertures 
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in the middle for the admissicta of light have been found at Olv-mpia. 
But these apertures, it seems, served only to light the large empty 
space between the sloping roof and the ceiling. Tiles «i^ similar 
apertures have been found in houses at I'ompeii as well as on the 
Acropolis of Athens and in the temples at Bassae and Tegea. 

See W. Ddqifckl. to Ofymfi*: Ergthtitu, Textland 2. pp. j-19, with the 
Appendix bvC. Treu, pp. **-*7! Ofymfia: Ergtim'ist, Tsfciband 1. pUtes ii., 
vhi-xvU. ; Dit Jmekrifitn tvm Olfmfia, No*. 6 ^, 6S1, 6&2 ; EHt FmaJe vtn 
Olympia, p. ja, with ^es ixxi. • xxiiii. ; Caitiiu and .\dlci, Ohmpia mmd 
UmgtfCtmd, p. ^ if. ; rixscb, ‘Otympu* (to Baumeixter’s DtmimaUr), p. not 
if. ; Ad. Botticher, Olympia,* p, 255 jff. ; Baedeker,* p. 339 if. 

Though no trace of an earlier temple has yet been found under the 
existing temple, there is abundant evidence that the site had been 
sacred long before the temple was builL Two layers of black earth 
or ashes were discovered extending round the temple on the south, 
west, north, and north-east sides, and in these layers was a multitude 
of archaic bronze objects, which had seemingly been deposited as 
votive oilcrings at altars; for remains of one or two altars were found 
here under the soil Among the bronzes discovered here were a great 
many figures of animals; rude human figures; several groups of 
women dancing in a circle; small waggons; large kettles ; pieces of 
cymbals; pieces of large tripods ; bonds decorated with geometrical 
patterns ; clasps ; needles ; olive leaves from wreaths ; nails ; arrow, 
heads ; spearheads; remains of decorated rims of shields; pieces of 
helmets and greaves; wheels ; spiral rings ; sacrificial cups; small 
tripods ; many fragments of vessels made of sheet-bronze; armicu; 
pieces of necklaces; and remains of kettles adorned with griffins. To 
Che south-west of the temple was found a large plate of bronze adorned 
writh interesting archaic reliefs, which are arranged in four horizontal 
bands. In the uppermost band are represented some birds; in the 
second, two griffins are facing each other; in the third, Hercules is 
shooting an arrow at a Centaur; in the lowest a winged goddess is 
holding a lion bead downwards in ezurh hand. See Furtwonglcr, in 
Olym/na: ErgtbHtsst, Textband 4 - p- 4 Ausgrabungtn von 

Olympia, 3 (iByy-iSyS), pi. xxiiL : Dit Funde von Olympia, pi. xxvi. 
As to the large bronze relief, see E, Curthis, * Das archaische Bronze- 
relief ous Olympia,’ Akhandlungtn of the Royal Academy of Bcrim, 
1879 ; id,, Gtsamm. Abkandlungen, 3 . pp. 244-370. 

10 . 3. It ia made of native conglomerate. As already observed, 
the stone of which the temple of Zeus (as well as most of the buildings 
at O^rnfMa) is built is a coarse shell-conglomerate or shcll-limcstooc, to 
which here and in vi. 19. i Pausanias gives the name of /ozw (rw/Jo«). 
It is ipiarried near the sacred precinct, on the opposite side of the 
Alpheus {Olympia: Ergebnisst, Textband 2, p. 6). The ancients seem 
not to have been consistent in their use of the term poros ; for Theo¬ 
phrastus {Dt lapidibns, L 7) describes poros as a stone resembling 
Parian marble in its colour and the closeness of its grain, but not so 
heavy, “whence," proceeds Theophrastus, “the Eg^-ptians make a 
band of it in their fine buildings." Now, no stone could be more unlike 
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the glistering white Parian marble with its crj-stalline structure than 
the coarse, gritty, dull-coloured conglomerate to which Pausanias gis'es 
the name ot paras. Pliny's description of paras is borrowed from Theo¬ 
phrastus (All/, kist. xxxvL 132)- Pollux mentions paras stone, but 
does not describe it (vii. 123; x. 173). Herodotus contrasts paras 
with Parian marble, the latter being the finer stone (Heiod. v. 62). 
Herodotus and Pausanias would probably have applied the name paras 
to any common building-stone except marble. In this loose sense the 
name porvs is commonly used by modem archaeologists. Mr. H. S. 
Washington remarks: “ There is great lack of definiteness in the use 
of the word paras, which is made to include almost all soft, light- 
coloured stones, not palpably marble or hard limestone. In the 
majority of cases it is a sort of travertine, again a shell-conglomerate, 
and occasionally a sandstone or some decomposed rock, containing ser¬ 
pentine or other h)’drated minerals . . , Some proper understanding 
should be arrived at on the subject, and the different kinds better dis¬ 
criminated, as in some cases the differences arc important " (Ameritan 
Jaurstal of Arcktuolagy, 7 {1891X p- 39 S, note i). Mr. Philippson 
defines paras os “ a coarse, granule, calcareous sandstone, of a grey or 
yellowish colour, easily wrought, and quarried in large blocks, much 
used as building material both in antiquity and at the present day” 
(Philippson, Ptlopanttts, p. 408, cp. p. 416X The French geologists of 
the Exp/dition tU Mordt understood by paras a limestone, which forms 
the uppermost section of a tertiary formation that encircles the whole of 
Peloponncse, appearing almost everywhere where the land is but little 
raised above sca-lcvcL This limestone is of fine grain, and whitish or 
yellowish colour; it seldom contains any fossils, and forms an excellent 
building matcrioL Ancient Corinth seems to have been entirely built 
of this stone; there are immense quarries of it on the roads from 
Corinth to Ccnchreae and Megara. There is also a very large deposit 
of it between Nauplia and Epidaunis, in a valley enclosed by the 
high chain of Mt. Arachnaeus and a parallel range of hills. Here it 
is bedded in thick and regular layers of whitish or yellowish colour and 
a fine close grain. See Exp^ditioH scimtijique de Morft, voL 2. part 2, 
‘Geologie ct Mincralogie,' pp. 216-230. 

10 . 3. The tilea are-of Pentellc marble. Many of these tiles 

have been found. See above, p. 496 rg. The roof, as we have seen, was 
originally covered with tiles of Parian marble, for which at a later time, 
apparently in the Roman period, tiles of Pentdic marble were substi¬ 
tuted. lliis is one among many proofs that Pausanias described 
Olympia os it was in his own day, not as it was in the time of Polemo 
(about 200 B.CX its some of his modem critics maintain. 

10 . 3. this was a contrivance of Byzes, a Naxlan. Mr. Richard 
Lepsius, a geologist who has made a special study of Greek marbles, 
has found that the roof-tiles of some of the older Greek temples ate of 
Naxian marble. This, combined with Pausanias’s statement that the 
inventor of roof-tiles was a Naxian, goes to show that the manufacture 
of these tiles «-as at one time a regular industry in Naxos. Sec G. R. 
Lepsius, Critekisek* Marsnorstuditss (Berlin, 1890X pp. 123, 128; 
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Arntrio-im JnurHol of ArrAnfo/ogy, 7 (1891, p. 460). On marble¬ 
cutting in Naxos, see B. Sauer, • AJtnaxische Marmori^st,' MitiJkeil. 
d. arck, Inst, im A/keK, 17 11893), ppi. 37-79. 

10 . 4- The inscription on the shield etc. A fragment of the in- 
Kription quoted by Pausanias has been found at Olympia engraved on 
three broken pieces of a marble block, which from its shape appears to 
have been placed on the apex of the gable, thus:— 



The recovered fragment runs thus:— 

V ix*h ix Si 
pa\ia t' dr 
va/tur KOI 

CKO Ttli> 70 

Thi« so far as it goes the inscription agrees exactly with the copy of 
it given by Pausanias, ex^t that in the fourth line the stone has the 
ordinary genitive form too, where Pausanias gives the Doric form rw. 
From this use of the ordinary (not the Doric) genitive, and from the 
occumnee of X (ach) in the inscription, it would seem that the 
inscription was cut by a Corinthian, not a Laconian, stone-mason. Dr. 
Pu^old conjectures that the metal shield itself was made at Corinth, 
which was frimcd for its metal work. This conjecture is confirmed by 
the occurrence of the letters KOP on the stone underneath the 
metrical inscription. It is to be noted that the inscription was en¬ 
graved, not (as we should infer from Pausanias) upon the shield itself, 
but upon the marble block which supported the shield. Dr. Purgold 
has pointed out that elsewhere (vL t. 4 and 7 ; vi. to. 7 ; vi. 12. 7, 
«c) Pausanias speaks of inscriptions t/fon statues, where the inscrip¬ 
tions were really upon the bases which supported the statues. In such 
expressions Pausanias appears to treat statue and base as a single 
indivisible whole. 

See Olympia; Ergthnisse, Textband 5. Di* Insckrifltn, Na 253; 
Puigold, in Arckaeotogucke Zeitung, 40 (1883), pp. 179-190; Roehl, 
^ 26a, p. 171 ; Roberts, Grttk Epigrapky, No. 93. On the 

custom of dedicating arms in temples, see W. Greenwell, ‘V'otive 
armour and armi,' fount, of HeU. Stud. 2 (1881), pp. 65-83. 

10 . 4. The temple bath a golden ihield. The Greek word here 
translated ‘shield’ is which properly means ‘a broad flat 

bowl,' but is sometimes used poetically in the sense of • shield.’ Cp. 
Aristotle. Rkttoru, iiL 4- 4, iii. 11. 11 and 13; id., Portia, 3I. 

10 . 4. I mentioned this battle etc. See L 39. 9. 

10 . 5. On the ontside of the frieze - are one-and twenty 

gilded shielda The marks of attachment of these shields can still be 
discerned on the metopes. See above, p. 496. 

10. 6. in the front gable there ia represented the chariot-race 
between Pelops and Oenomana about to begin etc The legend of 
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the chimot-race between Pelopi and Oenomaus w-m as foUows. Oeno- 
ntaus, kmg of Eli, and Pi«, had a fair daughter HippoCj whom ht 
unwiUing to give in marriage, either because he^^Khw so fondly 
that he was loath to part from her, or because he had been informed by 
an oracle that he would perish at the hands of bis son-in-law. So when 
many wooers came counmg hi, daughter, he offered to give her in 

the'I^ * 'hariot race with him and win 

the race. The we was run from the Cladetu at Olympia to the altar 

i!^v Corinth. The suitor was allow ed to start 

rime ^ h'™ the princess Hippodamia in his chariot. .Mean- 

Z«‘*. wd then started in pursuit 
randishmg a s^r, while his charioteer Myrtilus guided the torses 
If to overtook the suitor he ran him through with his spear, and in this 

ovcrJto di^r^Tv" ‘*1 *”* ‘^“Khter’s suitors, and fastened their heads 
I t *“* *’« a-wooing. bribed 

wSn In the pm, of Oenomaus's chariot-wheel, or to put 

w^en instead of bronte pins into the axles. So in the race the chariot 

^ '? ground, and the king himself was killed. 

Thu, Pelop. won the hand of the princes, and the kingdom to hoS 

W. i. ,14 ; S^ol. on .W 
ScLl ’ Ewripidea, Ow/et, 990; Tietics, 

Zeus^to’Ti “'■ of 

fnT .1!" ^ *culpturc, representing Oenomaus and Pelops preiwring 
for the ^ot-race, and he has described thirteen humw fi™ at 
w^ll as the horse, of the two chariots, all of which stood in tto^blc. 
Th«e thirteen figures, together with the eight horses (four hor,^ for 
each chanotX were found by the German archaeologists at Olympia • 

“e whtto o^rV™*'’^ »rc seen to have occulted 

he whole of It, living no room for any other figures, we may feel wre 

that P^^n-as has d^bed and that we possesTall the figut« 
ever st^ in this gable. It is true that the figures are more or less 

\n Z T «nd are wrought 

in the round, though at the back they are left rough. The only 

«cept.on „ pre^nted by si* of the horses, three in each teanj wS 
^ worked m mtocrate relief, while the remaining two horse, (the out- 
« w carved out of separate blocks, and were 

figum t pJl '»>' 

The disposition of the figures in the gable has given rise to much 
discussion, and many different arrangements have toln suggested. A 

^b^ ‘^banges. he tZ adopted 

'^bteh has yet been proposed. It has ^ 
^pted by Prof. Ov^k, and is likely h, tiL mto recognised as 

tl^fi Jiel* b'^ «p^uced Plate ix. a). For convenience offTfcrence 
the figures are lettered from left to right (south to north) ABC, etc 
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In Fig. 58 a view is given of the central figures of the gable, as the}- 
w arranged in the .Maseam at Olympia. But that arrangement difiers 
in some particulars from that of Prof. Treu. See below. 

The three figures, as to the position of which there is no room for 
question, arc the colossal standing figure of Zeus in the middle, and the 
two reclining figures at the c.vtremities. which Pausanias calls Alpheus 
and Cladcus. With regard to the figure of Zeus, though Pausanias «~all« 
it an image, the sculptor would rather seem to have intended to represent 
Zeus as witnessing the scene in person, though probably invisible to the 
human actors in it; at least his free and dignified bearing is suggestive 



ric. n - -ovs, man, aso arnttuMAtr* (noM ths auiku camjc or ths 
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of the god himself rather than a mere image. Next to him on either 
side stand the two men who are about to race, Pclops and Oenotnaus. 
It has, indeed, been proposed by .Messrs. Brunn, Sauer, and Six to place 
the two women HippodMtia and Sterope next to Zeus; but this con¬ 
tradicts the description of Pausanias, and considerations of space have, 
on a careful examiiuuion, proved it to be impossible. The bearded 
elderly man is of course Oenonuuis ; the younger beardless man Is Pelops. 
Pdops stands on the right (the lucky side) of Zeus, and the god’s head is 
turned towards him but away from Omomans, thus indicating that Pclops, 
by the &vour of Zeus, is to win the race. This arrangement of Pelops and 
Oenomaus to the right and left of Zeus is at first sight contradicted by 
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Paasanias, who says that Oenomaos was to the right, and Pelops to the 
left, of Zeus. But here as elsewhere te.^. v. 13. 1) Pausanias uses the 
terms * right ’ and ‘ left ' in the sense of the spectator's right and left ; so 
tha.t in the present passage • right' means north, and left means * south.' 
This is confirmed 1 ^ the consideration that, thus interpreted, Pausanias 

assigns the river gods Cladcus and .\Ipheus 
appropriately to the northern and southern 
extremities ^ the gable respectively. The 
fact that Pelops and Oenomaus are both 
turning their backs to Zeus seems to prove 
that the god is supposed to be invisible to 
them. Next to Oenomaus in the northern 
half of the gable stands his wife Sterope, 
and next to Pelops in the southern half of 
the gable stands his love, Hippodamia 
60), These two female figures were 
formerly transposed, Sterope K*j being 
placed in the southern half of the gable 
beside Pelops and denominated 1 -lippo- 
damia, while Hippodamia (F*j was placed 
in the northern half of the gable beside 
Oenomaus and denominated Sterope. The 
correction is due to Prof. Studnicrka, who 
pomted out that F*. draped in the light 
attire of a Spartan maiden, must be 
Hippo d a mi a, and caimot possibly represent 
the matronly and queenly Sterope, who, 
as K*, is marked out by her richer costume 
and mote dignified bearing. The new 
arrangement is decisively confirmed by 
technical considerations of space; it would 
be impossible, for example, to bring the 
spear of Pelops past the left arm of K*. 
whereas the left shoulder of F* appears to 
hate been made lower than was natural 
on purpose to make room for the right arm 
of Pelops. Sterope is supposed by Prof. Treu to have been holding 
a sacrificial towl or basket in her right hand—a hint of the sacrifice 
wfoch, according to the legend, Oenomaus used to offer before starting. 
(Note that in Fig. 58 the old arrangement of Sterope and Hippodamia 
ifi followed, ihe iTlustration bem^f from a photograph of the sculpturet 
in the Museum at Olympia, where the new arrangement has not yet 
been adopted.) ■' 

Ne.xt after Sterope and Hippodamia there is on each side of the 
gable a man seated in front of the chariot and horses, in accordance with 
^e description of Pausanias, though, to be exact, the seated figure in 
^nt of the horsw of Pelops appears to be a lad rather than a man 
The man seated in front of the chariot of Oenomaus is the traitor 
Myrtilns, as we leam from Pausanias. As for the chariots, they are not 
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mentioned by i'au&onias, who speaks only of the hones. But since, in 
refemng to the chariot-race at Olj-ropia, he constantly speaks of hones 
only, when he means chariots and horses, this silence on his pan docs 
not prove that the chariots were not represented in the gable. It U 
true that the chariots have not been found nor any fragment of them; 



no. it.— ou) MAv iricoM tw# cast gable or me TEStrut or scusX 

but that they figured in the gable is demonstrated by the marks of 
attachment on the horses. For example, in Pelops’s team there is a 
leaden dowel for fastening the yoke, and in the hind legs of the middle 
horses there are square holes in which the poles of the chariots were 
insen ed. 

Behind the chariot of Oenomaus is seated a stately old man (N) in 
a musing attitude, with his head resting on his right hand, and a far¬ 
away expression on his face (Fig. 61). He seems plunged in melancholy 
thought It has been suggested that he is a seer who foresees and deplores 
his master's approaching doom. Corresponding to him on the other 
(southern) side of the gable is a man (C) kneeling behind the chariot of 
Pciops. From the marks of attachment of the horses’ reins it appears 
that they were carried backwards, not grasped by the lad who u seated 
in front of the horses. Probably therefore they were held by the mnn 
who is kneeling behind the chariot. If this was so, it follows that this 
kneeling man (C) is Cillas, the charioteer of Pelops, and that Pausanias 
is wrong in identifying as Cillas the lad seated in front of the chariot. 
Behind the musing greybeard (N) on the north side of the gable is a 
kneeling maiden (O), whom Pausanias clearly mistook for a man • for 
he say^ that behind the chariot of Oenomaus were two men, who seemed 
to be in chatgc of the horses. The kneeling damsel is probably a hand¬ 
maid of Sterope, but what exaaly she is supposed to be doing has not 
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been made out. Corresponding to her on the other (southern) side of 
the gable is a young man (B) kneeling and apparently assisting Cillos 
in holding the reins. He is one of the two grooms mentioned by 
Pausanias. It thus appears that while Myrtilus, the charioteer of 
Oenomaus, was represented sitting quietly in front of the horses, the 
charioteer of Pelops was represented kneeling behind the chariot and 
handling the reins as if preparing to start. This difference in the 
attitude of die two charioteers is plausibly explained by Prof. Treu. He 
reminds us that in the legend the suitors were allowed to start before 
Oenomaus ; and that Pelops, as one of them, would enjoy this privnlege. 
Hence by the difference between the attitudes of the two charioteers— 
the nonchalance of Myrtilus on the one side and the alertness of Cillos 
on the other—the sculptor may well have intended to hint that the 
chariot of Pelops was to be off first 

Lastly, at the two extremities of the gables are the two reclining ntale 
hgares (A and P) which Pausanias interpreted as the river gods .-Mpheus 
and Clodcus respectively. This interpretation was formerly supposed to 
be confirmed by the reclining figures in the extremities of the western 
gable, which were believed to represent local nymphs. Now, however, 
that these latter figures are more pbusibly expl^ned as Lapith women 
(see below, p. 522), it seems probable that the rechning male figures in 
the eastern gable are not gods but merely human spectators of the Kcne 
which is taking place in the centre. 
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Thus it will be observed that the figures on each side of the central 
figure of Zeus fall into pairs, each figure on the one side being matched 
by a figure on the other side which corresponds to it in position and 
attitude. Thus Pelops is matched by Oenomaus, Hippodamia by Sterope, 
and so on through all the rest The responsion is more exact in ProC 
Treu's arrangement of the figures than in any other, and this is a strong 
argument in favour of adopting it 

A few traces of ctdour have been discovered on the sculptures of the 
eastern gable, making it probable that originally they were all p,-iimed. 
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The vxstiges in question were detected on the lips of the musinit old 
man (N) and the tails of the horses. 

r x" of the owern gaUe, their technique, arrnngcroent, etc., lee 


del Oiisieb^ etc., m /akiFmA A. aniat^g. JaAituti, 4 (1880) 
A'c‘e!..4_‘?r tHtgiebel,; .l/rV/fcy. A nnvh 


Azujfilnun]* 
pp. 366“ 


-,-M44U S4«e ivAuiJ);ungCP Art/u 

^ J4yoo (repnm^ in ihe UTitcr b Gtwm>wiit z. rip. loi. 

314)1 uL, StDdicn ^Ixt dle Tempelgicbel eon Olrmpia,’ SUtamgjieridStfJ^ 
T,^T' »SS3. 3S : •< <n AnAaH^i^A4 zJilav W 

nlfu’ ^ Tmpdpebel »on Oljrmina,' Af-AamUmagt^f th^ 



^«em pediment of the t^pel sTUcT^T^. " 

195 -^ , k. Keknje, • Die Anordnung der Figurcn im Osteicbel des^&nn^^ 

4 A>/a !!7 V'Ilf* -P" Tr '• '**" hkulptaren too Olrmiu,’ 

“uetC, am ZtaiUm^l im Otfmpta <D^, 1S85); H. Bninn, 

I SxnamgtAtrttAu A E Aagtr. AAaA. A tf uitm. Pfailaal 

*Zuri*tlichco tiiebelgiuppe 
ud» ZeuBtemneu m OIvmniA. M / ./ -oo_ ^ “tr 



^ntmt d OI)rm{w.'^-wr .yrridefe/ii^, 3rd leries, I4 (1889'), pp. 55.58; KHc- 
denchi-WoIten. p. uj/yj,., a. S. Murray, Hi^x^r^k^tNm 

3. p. 157 Ovcrbcck, Unttka Pkutik^ i. pp, 100-1171 Luev &1 Mitrh^ll* 
AmuHt S^lfti^, 261-266; .-^d. Bdtticher, pp. 2^-277 •* Finch' 

•OI™,.u - In Baumciiler’. /Vw/^oikr. pp, tioa^iTSur?; B«del^e;.*Tlio 


10 . 7. Sphaenu-OUlu. As to Sphaerus, see ii. 33. ;. The 

charioteer of Pclops is cafled CiUas by Eusuthius (on Homer, // L 38) 
but CiUus by Strabo (xiiL p. 613), a scholiast on Homer (//. iL 38). and 
a scboliMt on Eiinpides {OrtsU,, 990). According to the scholiast on 
Homer (/.£-.), OUiu died in Lesbos, and his ghost appeared in a dream 
to Pclops, who gave him a splendid funeral, heaped a barrow over his 
^s. and founded a sanctuary of CiUaean Apollo beside the barrow. 
Strata (U.) describes the tomb of CiUus (Cillas) as a great mound 
^de the s^ctuary of CiUaean Apollo in the territory of Adramyttium. 
Prot. c. Robert secs in this connexion of Cillas with Lesbos a proof 
that m the original version of the legend Oenomaus and Hippodamia 
belonged not to OI>-mpta but to Lesbos {BiU m/hI Utd, p. 187 note). 
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10 . 8. The lUcures in the front gnble are by Paeonius — the 
figures in the hack gable are by Alcamenes. Few sutctncnts of 
Paiuaniai have given rise to so much divergence of opinion as thia 
The x-iews of archaeologists on the subject seem almost to exhaust the 
possibilities of difference. Messrs, llrunn, Curtins, Loescheke, and \V. 
Gurlitt take it on Pausanias's authority that the sculptures of the eastern 
(front) gable were by Paeonius, those of the western (back) gable by 
Alcamenes. Mr. Murray (History of Grtek Sculpture, 2. p. i6o jyy.) 
formerly accepted this view ; but he aiierwards expressed an opinion 
(Acadetuy, 2nd October 1886) that the scuiptutes of both gables are by 
Paeonius. Mr. Six, on the contrary, and Dr. Puchstcin think that both 
are by Alcamenes. Professors Kekulti, Furtwanglcr, and Reisch, and 
Messrs. R. Forster and Collignon think that neither Paeonius nor 
Alcamenes had any hand in either the one or the other of the gables. 
Overbeck formerly held that the sculptures of the east and west 
gables respectively were designed by Paeonius and .Alcamenes, but that 
the execution of them was carried out by the local stone-masons. He 
afterwards modihed his view, and inclined to agree with those who con* 
sider that neither Paeonius nor Alcamenes had any share in the work. 
To discuss fiilly the grounds for these various opinions would be out of 
place here; it must suffice to indicate briefly some of the chief con¬ 
siderations which have weighed with archaeologists. 

First, as to Paeonius. He executed for the .Messenians of Naupiactus 
a statue of Victory which was set up at Olympia. This statue 
has been found. It stood on a lofty pedestal hieing the eastern 
front of the temple of Zeus. (See v. 26. 1 note.) The inscription 
on the pedestal declares that the statue is a tithe-offering presented 
to Zeus by the Messenians and Kaupactians from the spoil taken 
by them fmm their enemies; further, that the sutue was made by 
Paeonius of Mendc, who “ wras also viaorious in making the akroteria 
to be placed upon the temple." Those who deny that Paeonius can 
have executed the sculptures in the eastern gable urge (i) that the style 
of the statue of A'ictory by Paeonius is so wholly unhke that of the 
gable sculptures that it is impossible that they can have been executed 
by the same artist; (2) that in the inscription in question, the word 
nkrottria, in accordance with its usual sense, must refer to the sculpture 
placed, not within the gable, but upon the roof at the three angles of the 
gable; in fact to the statues of Victory and the gilded vases mentioned 
by Pausonias in § 4 of this chapter. Hence it is argued that Paeonius 
cannot have made the sculptures in the gables, else be would havx 
referred to them in the inscription on the statue of V'ictory rather than 
to the less important akroteria; for the inscribed statue of V’ictory which 
has been found is undoubtedly later than the sculptures in the gables. 

Those who accept Pausanias’s statement that Paeonius made the 
sculptures in the eastern gable endeavour to meet these difficulties thus : 
(I} They hold that the statue of Victory, though different in style from, 
and superior to, the gable sculptures, may be a later work of the same 
artist, executed at a time w-hen he had attained a fuller mastery of his 
art; (2) they think that akroteria may possibly have meant ‘the frgures 
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in the gable,’ though they admit that the regular use of the word is 
against this interpretation. They refer to Plutarch, CMtiir, 63, and 
Plato, Critiai, 116 D. But these passages certainly do not bear out 
their interpretation. 

With regard to Alcamencs, it is argued that he cannot have made 
the sculptures in the west gable, because (1) he was a pupil of Phidias 
(Pliny, Nat, Mist, xxxiv. 72, xxsvL 16), and the sculptures in question 
show no trace of the Phidian school. (2) He is known to have been at 
work as Ute as 403 or 402 B.C (see ix. 11. 6) ; therefore he can hardiv 
have executed the gable sculptures for the temple of Zeus, which was 
finished probably not later than 450 and perhaps as early as 457 rc 

In reply to the first of these difficulties, Brunn, who admitted that 
the sculptures of the west pediment show no trace of Phidian infiuence, 
suggested that they may have been executed by Alcamenes as a young 
man and that later in life he followed Phidias to Athens and, after an 
attempt to rival him (cp. Pliny, N. ff. xxxiv. 49 and Ovcrbcck, Schrift- 
fue/len, g 81 o), submitted to the superior genius of Phidias and became 
his pupil. Prof. Overbeck, on the contrary, held that the sculptures 
of the west gable contain undoubted reminiscences of tlic Parthenon 
sculptures and hence must be later than they are. Mr. Six, admitting the 
reseniblance, inverts the inference, supposing that one of the pupils of 
Phidias who executed the Parthenon sculptures under the direction of the 
master must at some earlier time have seen and studied the gable 
sculptures at Olympia. 

As to the second difficulty, it is replied that though the temple itself 
may have been finished in 457 Rc. or even earlier, the sculptures in the 
gables need not have been made for some years afterwards; Brunn 
supposed that they were made about OL 84.85 ;444-437 rc.) 

X third difficulty arises in connexion with Alcamencs from the fiici 
that he is said to have made an image of Hera for a temple near 
Phalerum which was burnt Ijy the Persians and was still in ruins in 
Pausaniass time (L I. 5 note). Hence, as we cannot suppose the 
sutuc uj have been placed in the temple after the destruction of the 
building, the statue must have been executed before 480 RC But it is 
impossible that the artistic career of Alcamenes can have lasted from 
before 480 RC to 403 or 402 B.c To meet this difficulty Prof. 
Loescheke and Mr. Six suppose that there were two sculptors of the name 
of Alcamenes, an elder sculptor who made the image of Hera in the 
burnt temple and the sculptures of the west gable at Olympia, and a 
younger artist who executed the statues of Athena and Hercules (Paus. 
ix. 11. 6) in 403 or 402 RC The elder Alcamenes. they hold, was a 
native of Lemnos and a rival of Phidias (Suidas, s.v. *AA*o/mVi;s ; Pliny, 
xxxiv, 49; Ovcrbcck, Schrijlqtttllcit, § 8to); the younger 
Alcamenes was an Athenian and a pupil of Phidias (Pliny, N. H. 
xxxvi. 16). 

Although the design and composition of the sculptures in the two 
gables are as unlike os possible (the repose and order of the figures in the 
cast gable contrasting with the wild tumult and disorder of the figures in 
the west gable), yet the artistic style of the two sets of sculpture is so 
VOL. Ill , , 
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similar that on the strength of it some critics (as Mr. Murray, Mr. Six, 
and Dr. Puchstein) have supposed that they must be by the same artist. 
Those who hold that the sculptures are by two different artists are 
obliged to admit either that the two artists must have belonged to the 
same school or, as Prof. Oserbeck formerly thought, that the sculptures 
were executed by the same set of stone-masons, though the designs were 
furnished by different sculptors. Urunn’s view was that both Paeonius 
and Alcamenes belonged to what Brunn called the North Greek school 
of art. Evidence of the existence of such a schotd is supplied, he 
thought, by a few sculptures which have been found in Tbasos, 
Macedonia, etc., as well as by the coins of northern Greece, panicularly 
those of Thasos. The leading characteristics of this schrwl, according 
to Brunn, were realism or ruituralism and picturesqucncss. Its'works 
are marked neither by the rigid formalism and statuesque correctness of 
the Peloponnesian and specially Argive school of art, nor by the idealism 
of the Attic school. What the artist aimed at was a brood pictorial 
effect; in pursuing this object he took his models from teal life and 
neglected the canons appropriate to sutuary. The style of the school, 
in hict, was pictorial rather than sutuesque, and had been largely 
influenced by a school of painting, above all by the paintings 
Polygnotus. Brunn held that the greatness of Phidias and the Attic 
school of sculpture was due to the fact that Phidias was able to combine 
and fuse the technical correctness of the Peloponnesian school with the 
picturesqueness of the North Greek school. This laner clement Phidias 
acquired (according to this theory) through the paintings of Polygnotus. 
Brunn's theory appears to be on the whole accepted by ProC E. Curtius 
and .Mr. Gurlitt; and it was formerly accepted by Mr. A. S. Murray in 
his History of Greet Sasiptmre. It is, however, rejected by Prof. Flasch, 
Prof. Kekuld, and Dr. Wolters. Prof. Flasch accounu for the 
resemblance in style between the sculptures of the two gables by holding 
that both Paeonius and Alcamenes belonged to the Attic school ^ 
Phidias, and that the general idea of the sculptures was furnished by 
the master but carried out by the pupils. He regards the Olympian 
sculptures as a necessary phase in the development of Greek sculpture, 
without which the sculptures of the Parthenon could never have come 
into existence. Prtrfl Kekuld and Dr. Wolters disagree both with Bnmn 
and Prot Flasch. They think that the Olympian sculptures resemble 
the sculptured metopes of Sclinus so closely that the same artisa may 
have executed both, or at all events that the art which created the 
sculptures in the temple of Zeus at OI)inpia was closely related to the 
art of Sicily. Prof. Furtwangler believes that the sculptures both of the 
gables and of the metopes were produced by a school of Parian sculptors. 
His grounds for this belief are briefly these. In Phoenicia and on the 
sites of Phoenician colonies in C>T>rus, Sicily, and perhaps Corsica there 
have been found a number of sarcophaguses rf Parian marble, the lids of 
which are adorned with heads in high relief obviously carved by Greek 
artists of the fifth and fourth centuries B.C As the sarcophaguses are of 
Parian marble. Prof. Furtwangler holds that they were probably made 
by Parian sculptors or masons who accompanied the blocks of marble in 
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Phoenician ships to their destination, executed their commissions on the 
spot, and then returned to ihcii native island. And smee the heads 
carved on the oldest of these sarc^haguses closely resemble the heads 
in the gable sculptures at Olympia, I'rof. Funwangicr concludes that 
the latter sculptures also were, together with the metopes, executed by 
Parian artists who came with the marble to Olympia. 

In opposition to the opinion of Brunn and Prof. Funwangler, both of 
whom seek the origin of the sculptures outside of Peloponnese, the view 
is gaming ground among archaeologists that the sculptures in question 
are probably the work of a native Peloponnesian school, which hod its 
chief sCfits in Sicyon and Argos. Among the advocates of this \iew are 
K. Lange and Professors Treu, Studnkrka, OtTJrbeck, and Collignon. 
Ovcrbeck suggested that the sculptors perhaps belonged to a native 
Elean school of art, which may, however, have received its impulse front 
the school of Sicyon and Argos. 

The theory formerly advocated by Overbeck that the sculptures of 
both gables were executed by local stone-masons on models furnished 
by sculptors of distinction has proved to be untcrtable. For from a care¬ 
ful examination of the figures Prot Treu concludes that in making them 
the original design was modified in many important respects. Such 
alterations, it is obvious, must have been made by the artist himself; 
they could not have originated with simple masons. The result of Prof 
Treu s minute and careful investigations is to confirm Brunn's opinion 
that the sculptures were designed and executed by the same hands. 

If 1 may venture to state my own impressions side by side with the 
views of far more competent judges, 1 should say that (i) the reasons 
against assigning either group of gable sculptures to Paeonius or 
Alcamenes are so strong as to be almost conclusi\-e ; (2) the style of the 
two gable groups is so alike that they were probably executed, if not by 
the same sculptor, at least by sculptors of the same school working in 
conjunction : and (y) the style of these groups is so unlike that of the 
Parthenon sculptures Uiat it is difficult to believe that the sculptors of 
the Olj-mpian pedimena either influenced or were influenced by the art 
of Phidias. 
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t8S6, p, ajo (d-ricw of CoiUgnon't PkiJiax ^; Orcrbeck, Geu/k. J, grini. 
PItutU,* I. pp. ja 3 ' 33 * » Lu*^y Mitchell, AmitMt &ul/turt, |i]>. 270-273 ; 
Loocbcke, Dit watEJu Guitigrnfft «w Ztuittmftl ttt OIjrm/ta (t>>rpat, 
1887), pp. ^-8; StudniczV^ in A/itt/uiL d, mnk. Lmt. ia Atktn, 12 (1887), p. 
374 i<i. ; td., m Mittkn'L d. arrA. /hj/., Romucbe AUheilung, 2 (1^7), 
PP- S 3 'S 7 ! }• Sii, in/ttinuU ^ HtUtni,- Studiri, to >,1889), pp. 109-113: O. 
K^bUcm. m Jahrhtkh d. ank. /mtUuti, 5 (18^), p. 97 jy. ; A. Hiittichct, 
Olympia,* p. 297 Fluch, ' Olynip^'ln Baumaslei’* BtutmaUr, pjt. 1104 
CC—1104 LL ; C. Kobeit, Afarc Atm, pp. 41-44; A. Kurlwitiglef, 

'Zo den olymptschcn SlntliKnirn,' S/u,/it/i //. Brumm dargthra,ht 

(Berlin, 1893), w*- 69-88; E- Kcisch, in Eranat VimdAvtumu <HerIin, 1893'. 
pp. 13-17: Collignt«n, Hititin dt la Stul/imrt Grttfiu, I. pp. 453-461; 1 *. 
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Regarded from the purely artistic point of view the sculptures of 
both gables are certainly disappointing. “It is true that some of the 
groups which represent Centaurs struggling with their prey are of great 
force of design, and that some of the standing and reclining figures are 
by no me.'uts devoid of a certain largeness and nobility of treatment. 
But it is agreed that the whole effect, ntore especially of the Oenomnus 
group, is poor; that the drapery of the figures is rendered in a shallow 
and feeble manner ; that the faults of execution are numberless. Indeed, 
an ordinary student of art will find, in an hour's study of these figures, 
faults which in our day an infierior sculptor would not commit. And, 
what is still worse to a modem eye, the figures arc not only faulty, but 
often displeasing, and the heads have a heaviness which sometimes seems 
to amount to bratality, and are repellent, if not absolutely repulsive" 
{!'. Gardner, New ckn^ers in Greek Histetry, p. 279 47.) 

10 . 8. the battle of the Lapithe with the Centaurs at the 
wedding of Pirithotu. I'irithous, king of the Lapiths in Thessaly, 
was said to be a son of Zeus (Homer, //. it. 741). Being about to wrf 
Hippodamia he invited the Centaurs and his friettd Theseus to the 
marriage. They came, but at the wedding feast the Centaurs, flown 
with wine, attempted to do violence to the women. One of them in 
particular, Eurytion, or Eurytus (as Ovid calb him), even essayed to 
carry off the bride Hippodamia. But the Lapiths, led by Pirithous and 
Theseus, defended the woman, slew many of the Centaurs, and drove 
the rest away. See Homer, //. ii, 741 sqq.- Od. xxL 295 jyy.; 
Diodorus, iv. 70 sqq.; Plutarch, Tkesetu, 30; Ovid, Met.vn. xii. 
2to sqq. Plutarch (/.c.) calb the bride Deidamia, not Hippodamia. 

This battle of the Lapiths aiul Centaurs at the wedding of Pirithous 
and Hippodamia formed the subject of the sculptures which occupied 
the west gable of the temple of Zeus. Of these sculptures twenty-one 
figures, some of them very fragmentary, have been found, and that 
there were no more is prox-ed by the fact that when restored and 
arranged they filL and even crowd, the gable. The sculptures have 
been stiadied by Prof Treu with conscientious care, and the arrange¬ 
ment which he has finally adopted (Plate ix. B) may be accepted as 
the true and definitive one. (Note that in Figs. 63-65, reproduced from 
photographs of the sculptures os they are arranged in the museum at 
Olympia, the arrangement of the figures b not the one that has been 
finally adopted by Prof. Treu.) At first sight, the sculptures of the 
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western gable, in mariced contrast to the stiff formality and repose of the 
scnlptnres in the eastern gable, appear to be disposed witbotit order, 
presenting nothing but the conAisiun and tuinult of battle. But an 
attentive examination of them shows that in spite of this apparent 
confusion they are most carefully arranged about the central figure in 
such a way that each group and each figure on one side of the gable 
has its counterpart on the other. 

The central figure towers above all the others. It is that of a man 
in the pnme of life, and of a spare athletic frame. He is standing 
drawn up to his full height, and is looking towards his right, atnl 
stretching out his right arm from the shoulder in the same direction, 
with an air of command. The fikce, which is beardless, is calm, indeed 
somewhat cold and expressionless. He is nude except for some light 
drapery thrown negligently over his right shoulder and lower left arm. 
This left arm hangs straight by his side; in the hand there are marks 
which seem to show that it grasped a bow. 

On the right of this central figure (the spectator's left) a man is 
raising his arm to atuck a Centaur who is clutching a woman in his 
arms, while she thrusts her elbow in his fiice and struggles to wrench 
his hands away. The man is believed to ha\e held a sword in his 
right hand and perhaps the sheath in his left. On the left side of the 
central figure (the spectator's right) there is a corresponding group of 
three—a man is assailing a Centaur, who has his hoofs twined round a 
woman, while she writh her hands pressed against his bead is thrusting 
him away with all her force. The man is believed to have been 
heaving up an axe in both hands. On the right side of the central 
figure (the spectator's left) the next group represents a Centaur 
trying to carry off a boy, probably a cup-bcorer. This group is 
mentioned by Pausanias. It is matched on the opposite side of the 
gable by a Lapith kneeling and throttling a Centaur. The Lapith has 
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twined his right arm round the Centaur's neck ; the Cenuur is biting it 
savagely, and the pom of the bite is reflected in the drawn and grinning 
features of the Lapith. On the right of the central figure (the 
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spectator's Ica) the next group consists of three figures. A Centaur 
bos been brought to the ground by a Lapith, who is kneeling and with 
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his hands clasped round the Centaur's head is dragging him to the 
earth. But the fierce brute is still clinging with hoof and hand to a 
woman, gripping her hair with his left hand, while he thrusts his left 
hind hoof into her lap. This group of three b matched on the opposite 
side of the gable (the specUtur's right) by a corresponding group of 
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three. A kneeling Lapith b thrusting a knife through the breast of a 
Centaur, who b striving to lift a woman on hb back. Lastly, each of 
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the ends of the gable is occupied by two women reclining and gaiing 
at the fight which is going on in the middle. The two inner figures 
(B on the one side of the gable and U on the other) arc old women 
with wrinkled fiires ; they are raised on what seem to be cushions, and 
are propping themselves on their knees and elbows. The one on the 
spectator’s left (1$) was apparently represented in the act of tearing her 
hiur; her face wears an expression of anxiety and terror (Fig. 66). 
The two outer figures (.4 and in the very extremities of the gable. 
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are young and comely women; their garments have slipped or been 
tom down so as to leave the breast and part of the upper body bare 
(Fig. 67). 

All the figures in this gable are of Parian marble, except the two 
old women (B and U), the young woman in the left (north) comer of 
the gable (. 4 ), and the arm of the other reclining young woman (V), 
all of which are of Pcntclic marble. These figures of Pcntclic marble 
differ from the rest not only in material but in technical execution, 
though not in their general design and composition. The difference 
in execution is especially observable in the eyes and hair, but it may 
also be traced in the treatment of the drapery and of the nude. So 
great is this difference that Prof. Treu is of opinion that the figures of 
Pentelic marble cannot belong to the fifth century B.C., but must have 
been made at a time long subsequent to it, probably in the Roman 
period. He conjectures that the original sculptures were thrown down 
by the fall of the projeaing edge {sima) of the gable, and were replaced 
by the existing figures, executed in the style of art of the day hut 
modelled on the originals. 

On comparing Pausanias’s description of these sculptures with the 
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existing remains we see that he has not enumerated all the hgtircs in 
the gable, as he did with the figures in the eastern gable. He has 
confined bis attention to the central groups, and even in interpreting 
these he has made at least one serious mist^e. For the great central 
figure cannot, as Pausanias supposed, be Pirithous. Its colossal siic, 
fiir exceeding that of the human actors in the scene, its commanding 
gesture, and its unruffled serenity amid the wild hurly-burly of the fight, 
clearly marie it out os a god. Con we suppose that Pirithous would 
have been represented thus calm and unmoved while his bride was 
being ravished by a brutal Centaur ? The beardless fiice and muscular 
figure of the god mark him out as Apollo, and this is confirmed by the 
traces of a bow in his left hand. His presence is very appropriate, 
since he was the ancestor of the Lapiths, being the father of Lapithes 
by Stilbe, a daughter of the Peneus (sichoL on Homer, //, iL 266; 
SchoL on Apollonius Rhodius, i. 41 ; Diodorus, v. 61). He may be 
supposed to have hastened to the help of his descendants. Similarly 
in the frieze of the temple at Bassae he is represented shooting at the 
Centaurs (see note on viii. 41. 7). Hence the interprelatioa of the 
central figure as Pirithous may be dismissed as false, though it has 
been defended in modem times by H. Hrunn and Mr. liruno Sauer. 

The two men to the right and left of Apollo (K and M) are doubt¬ 
less the two friends Pirithous and Theseus. Pausanias has preserved 
the tradition that they figured in the gable, though he was wrong in his 
identification of one of them. They are distinguished from the other 
Lapiths by their longer hair (a mark of higher rank) as well as by 
their conspicuous position. Pirithous is probably the one on Apollo's 
right hand (KX and the woman whom he is rescuing from the clutches 
of the Centaur is probably his bride Hippodamia. For it is natural to 
suppose that the god, who is turned to the right, is looking towards 
Pirithous and Hippodamia, the persons chiefly concerned. Moreover, 
the figure K is distinguished from all the other men by wearing sandals. 
Pausanias interpreted this figure as Caeneus, one of the leaders of the 
Lapiths in the battle with the Centaurs (Homer, //. i. 264), who had 
received from Poseidon the gift of invulnerability, but in the battle with 
the Centaurs was overwhelmed under the trunks €>f pine-trees and 
and thus driven by main force into the ground. He had irritated Zeus 
by setting up his spear in the middle of the market-place and com¬ 
manding the people to worship it See SchoL on Apollonius Rhodius, 
L 57: SchoL on Homer, //. i. 264. In ancient art Caeneus is 
regularly represented in the act of being crushed into the earth under 
the weight of rocks and tree-trunks, which the Centaurs are heaping 
upon him. He figures thus in the west frieze of the so-called Theseum 
at Athens and in the frieze of the temple of Apollo at Bassae (Roscher's 
LtxikoH, 2. p. 894 tqq.) As no such incident is represented in the west 
gable of the temple of Zeus, it seems tolerably certain that Caeneus does 
nM appear in it at all. Thus if H and K arc rightly identified as 
Hippodamia and Pirithous, it follows that J (the Centaur who is carrying 
off Hippodamia) is Eurytion.- 

The man on Apollo's left (M) is probably Theseus. From Pausanias 
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we le^ that he was represented wielding an axe, probably a sacrificial 
Bxc, since the aflTray took place at a wedding, and the Lapiths, with the 
possible exception of Pirithous, are represented without warlike weapons. 
The knife with which one of them is stabbing a Centaur Is supposed to 
be a sacnficial knife. In vase-paintings Theseus is depicted wielding 
an axe {€.g. Journal of HtUenic Studies, 2 (t88i), pL x.) Cp. Paus. i. 
27* 7- The woman (O), whom Theseus is resetting from the Centaur, is 
probably the mother or attendant of the bride ; her more ample garments 
seem to indicate that she is a matron. 

The two old women lying, or rather crouching on hands and knees, 
on the cushions and watching the fight with anxiety and fear are prob¬ 
ably slave-women—nurses, stewardesses, or the like, who have been 
thrown down on the banqueting couches in the tumult of the fight. 
Prof Loescheke, indeed, interprets the old domes as wrrxid.nymphs, 
lamenting over the defeat of the Centaurs, their sons. But this inter¬ 
pretation has not found much &vour. It has been pointed out that 
w-ood.n>Tnphs would scarcely be provided with cushions on which to 
repose. * 

Lastly, the two comely damsels in the two extremities of the gable 
(K and V) used commonly to be interpreted as local nymphs. But they 
are dressed inexactly the same way as the Lapith women E, H, .md R, 
and their breasu are exposed in the same way. Probably, therefore, as 
Prof. Treu now holds, they too are Lapith women who have been 
roughly handled by the Centaurs. They seem to be holding together 
their tom garments at the shoulder. 

The figures in the west gable appear to base been painted a> well as 
those in the cast gable ; for a piece of the mantle of Apollo was found 
bearing considerable and undoubted traces of red paint. 
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10 . 9> Host of the lebottrs of Hercules ere also represented at 
Olympia etc. The twelve labours of Hercules were sculptured in relief 
on twelve metopes which were arranged in tw-o frieres, six metopes in 
each frietc, over the columns of the fore-temple {^pronaos) and back- 
chamber {fipislkodontos) respectively. This arrangement was unusuaL 
Generally, as in the Parthenon, the sculptured reliefs were placed in the 
metopes of the outer frieie, over the columns of the peristyle. Pausanias 
has described the position of these reliefs briefly but correctly when he 
sa>'s that they were “ above the doors of the temple " and “ above the 
doors of the back-chamber.” Fragments of all twelve metopes have 
been discovered. Some important pieces were found by the Frenrfli 
archaeologists in 1829, and are now in the Louvre (see abme, p. 490). 
The rest were found by the Germans and ate now in the Museum at 
Olympia. Each slab measured originally 1.60 metres in height by 1.50 
metres in breadth, so that the figures are not much under life size. 

Pausanias has enumerated the metopes from south to north at both 
ends of the temple. But it will be obseit'cd that in his text, as we have 
it, eleven metopes only are described. The missing metope represented 
Hercules dragging up Cerberus. It w-as one of the metopes at the east 
end of the temple. From the place in which it was found l>ing on the 
ground. Prof. Curtius infers, with great probability, that hs place was 
second from the north, between the Augean metope on the north and 
the Atlas metope on the south. See E. Curtius, in AbhatuilungtH of 
the Academy of Berlin, 1891, Philos.-histor. CL, Abh. iu p. 4 ry. 
{fitsammeUc AM^mUuagrn, 2. p. 339 ry.) It seems likely that 
Pausanias noticed this metope, but that the mention of it has dropped 
out of his text .See Critic.il Note on the present passage, voL 1. 
P. 584. 

The twelve metopes, taken in the order in which Pausanias mentions 
them, that it, beginning on the e,-ist tide and going from south to north, 
are as follows; 

(1) The Erymanthian boar. Hercules was represented carrying the 
bo.ir on his shoulders. Eurystheus, in terror, had crept into a huge jar, 
half buried in the ground, and was holding up his hands imploringly to 
Hercules, who was about to tumble the boar down on the top of him. 
The fragments of this metope are scanty; but the head and bust of 
Hercules, the boar’s snout, and the figure of Eur)‘Slheus in his jar are 
preserved. The jar was painted red. The same theme is represented 
in many vase-paintings, noubly in a fine one by the celebrated vase- 
painter Euphronius, now in the British Museum. .See W. Klein, 
Euphnmtpsp p. 86 sqq. 

(2) Tkt hortu of Diomede. Only one horse seems to ha\-e been 
represented. It was galloping to the right, and Hercules, striding in 
the opposite direction, was stopping it by seizing the bridle with both 
bands. The head, torso, and left arm of Hercules are presers’ed. 

(3) GeryoH. The triple-bodied Geryon occupied the right side of 
the metope. He has sunk on his knees, and one of his helmeted heads 
is drooping forward. With two of his bodies ho seems to be still 
fighting, for on his arms he bears two of his shields. His third body 
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s«cmt to be already slain by Hercules, for the head lies on the ground. 
Hertzes has planted his left foot on (•eryon's leg, and Is apparently 
heaving up his club to deal the monster another blow. I’resen'cd are 
the sinking figure of Gcryon, the head of his slain body, and the left 
lower leg, head, and bust of Hercules. 

(4) Atlas. This is one of the best preserved and most beautiful of 
the metopes (Fig. 68 ). In the centre stands Hercules bearing up the 
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sky on his shoulders. The sky is not represented but is supposed to 
tw on the cushion which Hercules carries on his shoulders, while with 
bowed head and raised arms he supports the heavy burden. In front 
of him, to the specutor'i right, sunds Atlas holding out to Hercules 
the golden apples, three in each hand. Hercules U looking down at 
them with a half-humorous expression. Both Atlas and Hercules are 
nude. Behind Hercules stands a fair and compassionate maiden, 
^hai» one of the HMperides : with her raised left arm she is helping 
Hercules to uphold his burden. Both in composition and in technical 
execution this relief is admirable. The figures of Hercules and Atlas 
are at once strong and shapely; the pose of Allas in particular is 
remarkable for its easy grace. 

which this metope illustrates was told by the historian 
1 hcrec)-des. It ran thus. Hercules was ordered by Eurystheus to 
fetch the golden apples of the Hesperides, which were guarded by a 
dreadful dragon with a hundred heads, lar away in the west or north. 
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in the land where Atlas held op the sky on his back. On his way 
thither Hercules slew the eagle that prej-ed on the hver of Prometheus, 
who out of gratitude gave Hercules a piece of advice. “When >xw 
come to your journey’s end,” said he, “be careful not to pluck the 
apples yourself, but ask Atlas to do so for you, and offer to hold up 
the sky in his stead while he goes on your errand." Hercules took 
the hint, and Atlas, nothing loth to be rid of his Irurdcn, went and 
fetched the golden apples, while Hercules held up the sky. Uut when 
be had got the apples. Atlas said that he would take them himself to 
Eurystheus, and that Hercules might support the sky till he came back. 
To this the crafty Hercules replied, “Very welL But before you go, 
just hold up the sky for a minute, while I put a pad on my shoulders. 
1 shall then be able to bear it quite comfortably." Atlas, thinking this 
only reasonable, laid down the apples on the ground, and relieved 
Hercules of his load. Then Hercules picked up the apples, bade Atlas 
farewell, and departed. See Apollodorus, ii. 5. II; SchoL on 
Apollonius Khodius, iv. 1396; cp. [Eratosthenes,] Catasitriimi, 3. 

Pausanios misinterpreted this metope. He says that it represented 
“ Hercules about to take the burden of Atlas on himself.” Clearly he 
mistook Atlas for Hercules, and Hercules for Atlas. 

(5) Cerberus. Hercules is striding to the left, dragging after him 



ric. — uacL-LU iwumho the alueah etaele (Hrruni u» the Tmuru or (eva). 

Cerberus by a rope, which he holds in both hands. The hell-hound is 
not seen in full, only his head and paws appeared out of the abyss. 
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This metope, which Pansonias does not mention (see above, p. 523), 
was the most cliflScult of ah to restore. The of Hercules had to 

be pieced together out of more than forty fragments. The upper left 
arm and the left thigh of Hercules are missing; otherwise the figure is 
£urly complete. His (ace, gazing back intently at the hound, is noble 
and expressive. Of Cerberus little is left but the snout and a paw. 

(6) Tkt Atigtau ttaUe. Hercules is vigorously sweeping or pitch- 
forking the dung out of the stable (Fig. 69). In his hands, which are 
heaved up behind him, he held a besom or pitchfork. Beside him, on 
the spectator’s right, stands Athena watching and directing the operation. 
With her right hand she is pointing at the 6ith ; her left hand resu on 
the rim of her shield, which stands edgewise on the grotmd. The 
goddess wears a crested helmet. Her tranquil pose and digniSed 
bearing contrast well with the hero’s energetic action. The (igure of 
Athena is almost entire. Of Hercules the head, bust, arms, and the 
greater part of the legs arc preserved. 

The foregoing metopes were all at the east end of the temple. The 
following were at the west end. In describing them we go fmm south 
to north, following 1‘ausanias. 

(7) TAt Amicotft girdU. Of this metope nothing is left but the 



rie. Rsaccus Asm tb« ciirrx)i »v-n. (lUTora or tmr Tsjirui or nut). 

head of the Amazon queen. The expression of the face shows that she 
had received the fatal stroke; there is death in her eyes. 

(8) Titr Cerynean deer. Very few fragments of this metope have 
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been found. The deer seems to have been lying on the ground, while 
Hercules pressed it down with his knee and grasped it by the horns. 

( 9 ) CntoH bull. This is one of the finest and best preserved 
of the metopes (Fig. 70). In the bock^ound is the bull, moving to 
the right. In front of it is Hercnles, leaning with all his might in the 
opposite direction. His left arm was directed towards the bull’s muzzle, 
his right was raised ; but as the arms are broken off very short, it is 
impossible to say with certainty what he was doing to the bull It is 
conjectured that with the left hand he w-as pulling at a cord ^tened 
to the beast’s muzzle, while with the right he was preparing to throw a 
lasso over its horns. The hero's powerful body, with its straining 
muscles, is finely rendered. 

(10) TAe Etymtpkalian birds. Hercules, standing on the spectator's 
right, is holding out something (probably one of the birds) to Athena, 



rro. 71.—tuiscL'LU amd tiw sTVMniAUAa ahum (Mrrors ut taa mrui ur zavsIl 

who, wearing the aegis on her breast, is seated on a rock (Fig. 71). 
Her body is turned away from Hercules, but her face is looking towards 
what he is offering to her. Her right hand is held across her body, 
perhaps to receive the bird. WHth her left hand she is leaning on the 
rock. The metope is well preserved, but the hands and considerable 
pieces of the legs of Hercules are wanting. 

(11) TAr Aydrtx. The remains of this metope are very fragmentary'. 
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The hydra was represented as a monster with a thick trunk and a great 
many serpents growing out of it. How Hercules was combating it we 
do not know. 

( 13 ) TJu Xeptfaji lion. In this metope the tight is represented as 
over. The lion lies dead on the ground, its tongue lolling (rum its 
mouth, its head resting on its pww. Hercules, spent with the struggle, 
has planted his right foot on the beast’s shoulder and rests his head 
wearily on his hand in a pensive attitude. Beside him, to the 
spectator's left, stood a woman looking at the viaorious hera Her 
head and right arm are all that remain. The head is beautiful. 
Hercules himself is in a very dilapidated sutc. Hu head, right hand, 
right shoulder, left arm, and right leg from the knee downwards are, 
however, preserved. 

The metopes were certainly painted, for vestiges of colour have been 
found on several of them. Thus the hair and e)-es of Hercules in the 
Lion metope showed traces of red paint; the body of the bull was 
painted red, and the background bright blue; in the H>tlra metope the 
background was red. This discovery of colour explains one of the 
striking features of these metopes, namely their want of elaboration in 
detail. The hair and beards of the figures are simply blocked out, and 
some parts of the garments are not clearly distinguished from each 
other. Plainly the sculptor trusted to the use of colour to supply the 
details which he did not put in with the chisel. 

All the figures of the metopes have holes bored perpendicularly in 
the tops of their heads, shoulders, arms, hands, and in short all exposed 
extremities. Probably some pieces of mechanism were fastened into 
these holes for the purpose of preventing birds from taking up their 
quarters and building their nests among the sculptures. With this 
intention three-pronged forks were fiistcned into some of the external 
omamrots (the antefixes) of Italian temples; one such fork h.ts been 
found in an antefix at Cure. Golden spikes wxre fastened on the roof 
of the temple at Jerusalem to prevent birds perching on it (Josephus, 
Bill. Jud. v. 5. 6); and with a like intention discs were attached to the 
heads of Greek sutuw (Hes)'chius, /.r. piyvio-Koi; Photius, Uxicon, 
s.v. iirjvuTKoit). Euripides has described an attendant scaring away 
the birds from the temple at Delphi (/m, i 54 sff.) See E. Petersen, 
• VogeUbwehr,' muheit. d. ank. Inst, in Atkfn, 14 (1889), pp, 333. 
339 - 

Pausanias docs not name the artist or artists who sculptured the 
metopes. The general opinion, held by Professors Overbcck and 
Collignon, and Messrs. A. ^ Murray and Ad. Bottichcr, is that in point 
of style the metopes resemble each other and the gable sculptures so 
ck^y that they must have been executed by the same sculptors. 
With all deference to such distinguished authorities, I find it difficult to 
share this view. To me it seems that the metopes havx a softness and 
grace which are wholly wanting in the sculptures of the gables. They 
are pleasing, while the gable sculptures are hard and repellent. Some 
of the faces and figures m the metopes are beautiful; but is there a 
single figure in either of the gables that deserves to be called beautiful ? 
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On the other hand the uniformity of style between the metopes them- 
selt^ ts so great that they were probably executed by the same 
Kulptor, or at least by sculptors of the same school working in 
h^ony. The Late H. Bnmn, indeed, whose fine taste and wide 
taowledge entitle his opinions to be reccia-cd with great respect, 
believed that he could detect a difference of style between the eastern 
and western metopes; indeed so marked, in bis opinion, is thU 
difference that he assigned the two series not only to different sculptors 
‘'**“***- The western metopes, he thought, are the 
IT’k . f**°““*> »hat Brunn called the .North Greek 

bchool; the eastern metopes are the work of native Peloponnesian 
lOTl^ors. The Atlas metope in particular was described by Brunn as 
the finest speamen of Peloponnesian sculpture before the lime of Poly- 
ditus: Its 81 ^ according to him, is diametricaUy opposed to that of 
the This last assertion is, in my opinion, aeU founded. 

.■IV metopes were rabetted into the 

mgl^h bloclK m such a way as to prove that they must have been 
placed in position when the temple was building, say about 460 ac 
l-rom this It has been mferred that the sculptured reliefs on the metopes 
were executed nt the same time. The inference u probable but nm 
nccesMiy, for it seems possible that the metope blocks may have been 
caned after they had been placed in position. 

6a ^ A Mor/t: Scmlptun, r. p. 

^ ^lugraJitmjfrm tm OJrmfiia, 4. p. 11 tv., with nl xiL 

P- 4'9 ry- ; H. Brann. in Sittumnitruktr of 
the Bavarian Academy (Munich}, Philoa.-philoL CL, 1876, p. 31^w • it 
*» 77 . P. 13 w/. 1 Luev M. .Miirhrtl. * * TV.’ - 



10 9. cleaaai^ the land of the Eeana etc. There is a parallel 
“ 5 .T tale of ‘The .Mastermaid* (Ghent’s 

^Jar Tales^ He^se, p. 6a sgq.) A prince, who U out on his 
tmv^ con^ to a giant’s house, and is ordered by the giant to clean his 

^1 r*. V for every pitchfork- 

fuU that he tosses out ten more come in. But a princess, who lived in 

‘u* pitchfork upside down and toss 

^ “f tfo^ so. and in a trice the stable was clean as 

If It had been scoured. 1. „ possible that in one version of the Creek 
Mory Athena may have similarly helped Hercules? In the metope 
Athena u standing beside the hero and pointing with her hand at the 
neap of dung (sec above, p. 525). 

’■ Hercules had to bring to his 

o, ‘o be a hind with golden horns 

V Hertules Farms, 375 so.) 

w A “‘y *P«®“ ®f deer in which the hind has antlers is the rein- 
ueer, and as Hercules is said to have gone to the fhr north m search 
vou III 
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of the hind with the golden horns (PIndxr, Ar.), it is not improbable 
that in this legend we have a report which had reached Greece of the 
existence of the reindeer. This explaiution of the legend is due to 
Prof. W. Ridgeway. See American Journal of Archaeology, 9 (1894), 
p. 571 sq. 

10. to. As yon enter the bronse doora etc As to the interior 
of the temple see above, p. 498 tqq. 

10. la Iphitns being crowned by-Ecechiria. Cp. v. 36. 3. 

11. t. The god is seated on a throne etc This colossal image 
of Zeus by Phidias was the most famous statue of antiquity. But of 
the many ancient writers who mention it, Pansanias alone attempted 
to describe it in detaiL The traditions as to the dimensions of the 
image are very discrepant See note on v. ii. 9. Strabo tells us 
(viil p. 353) that the image, though seated, almost touched the roof 
with its head, giving the spectator an impression that if it stood up it 
would lift off the roof of the temple He also informs us (viiL p. 
354) that Phidias was assisted in the work by his nephew, the painter 
Panaenus, who helped to print the image, especially the drapery. It 
is said that Panaenus asked Phidias what model he propos^ to 
follow in making the image, and that Phidias replied that he intended 
to follow the description which Homer gives of the god in the Iliad (i. 
537 sqq.)-. 

The son of Croota spoke and ncxlded with his dork brow, 

And the ombrosiol locks waved ham the king's 
Immortal head, and he shook great Olympus. 

This story is told by several ancient writers (Strabo, viiL p. 353 ; Dio 
Chrysostom, Or. xiL, voL i. p. 330, ed. Dindorf; Eustathius, on Homer, 
//. i. 539, p. 145 ; Valerius Maximus, uL 7. Ext. 4 ; Macrobius, Sat. 
V. 13. 33). The workshop in which Phidias made the statue was 
within the Altis and was shown to visitors down to the time of Pau> 
sanias (v. 15. t note). An inscription under the feet of the image set 
forth that Phidias was the sculptor (Paus. v. to. 3). On the finger of 
the image Phidias carved the name of his friend Pantarces (Clement 
of Alcxandrit^ Pretrept. iv. 53, p. 47, ed. Potter; Pbotius, Lexicon, s.v. 
'Pafimixna 

The testimony of antiquity to the extraordinary beauty and majesty 
of the image is very strong. The Roman general Paulus Aemilius was 
deeply mor-ed by the sight of it; he fell as if in the presence of the 
god himself, and declared that Phidias alone had succeeded in embody¬ 
ing the Homeric conception of Zeus (Lity, xlv. 38 ; Plutarch, Aemilius 
Paulus, 38 ; Polybius, quoted by Suida^ s.v. Cicero says 

that Phidias fashioned the unage, not after any living model, but after 
that ideal beauty which he saw with the inward eye alone {Orator, ii. 
8). Quintilian asserts that the beauty of the image served to strengthen 
religion, the majesty of the image equalling the majesty of the god 
{Inst. Orat. xii. 10. 9). A poet declared that either the god most have 
come fiom heaven to earth to show Phidias his image, or that Phidias 
must have gone to heaven to behold it {Antkot. Palat., Appendix 
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PUaudca, iv. 81). The statue was reckoned one of the seven wondets 
the worid (Hyginna, Fa 3 . 223), and to die without having seen it 
w« ^med a misfortune (Epictetus, ZXt»r/. t. 6. 23). The rhetorician 
1^0 Chrysos^ a tiiM of fine taste, extoUed it in one of his speeches 
.K* beautiful image on earth, and the 

J '• P- ^ Dindorf). He lepiesents 

Phidias spt^mg of his “peaceful and gentle Zeus, the oversew, as it 
harmonious Greece, whom by the help of my art 
wd of the ^se and good aty of Elis I set up, mild and august in an 
imconstramed attitude, the giver of life and breath and all good things, 
the common father and saviour of mankind “ (»-ol. i. p. 236 so 5 And 
agmn m a fine fassage he says: “ Methinks that if one who is heavy 
^en m mind, who has drained the cup of misfortune and sorrow in 

before this 

th^fr if ** troubles that are incident to 

ifie me of man" (voL i. p. 239 

^ cleansing the image was hereditary in the family of 

iW "• precaution.,^ 

together again by the sculptor Damophon 

Hviitnini, the image was struck by 

Sf^ =«• 9 )- Tht «"Pcror Caligufa 

“>•: 't^-tfc to Rome, and replacing the head of 

!u “•* “ '* the ship which was built to 

ronvey the image perished by lightning, and that as often as the 
^^ror-i agimu approached to lay hands on the image, it burst into a 
loud pi^ of laughter (Suetonius, 22 , Db Cassiu^ lul. 28 

if '"“K' "“y Pt^^bed in 

u u «««“««» the temple of Zens in the time of Theodosius 

irL-jff “* Ludan, A*W. 

^if" J"**'**)- B“t the Bytantine hUtorian 

Cedrenus tells us that at a later tune it stood in the palace of Lausus 

* ^ P*'“” burnt down in 475 A.D 

and the unage of Zeus may have perished with it (Overbeck, /.c ) ^ 

St^ge as It nuy seem, no statues have come down to os which 
S"alSLr.^ probability 1 ^ identified as copies of this most famous of 

‘o be thought that the bust of Zeus which 
^ found at Otneoh ^ is now in the Vatican was copied from the 
Olympian Zciw of Phidias, and represented it fiiirly well The type of 
head « leonme, with high pointed forehead, bnid noMi, L ^ 

«« ‘bis viefi; ^w aS 

oSm ««nbated it strongly, maintaining that the bust in 

amhf ^ somewhat degenerate type. The only 

are on ‘b« *atue arc on coins of Elis; the beat 

^rfln 5 rt^““l,“f One of them, now in Florence, 

’^bole statue (Fig. 72); the other, now in Pari^ repre- 

«»> ih ^ (P^ 8 - 73X rbe former of these coins (Fig. 72) we 

see the god seated on his throne, which has the form of an armc^r with 
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a high bock ; on his extended right hand be supports the winged image 
of Victory mentioned by Fausanias; in his raiMd left hand he holds 
upright a long sceptic ; his fect^ rest on a foot¬ 
stool. His mantle is brought over his left 
shoulder and drapes the upper pan of his left 
arm. Whether he wore a tunic under the 
mantle, or whether the u|^>er pan of his body 
was left bare, the coin does not eiwble us to 
determine, since it exhibits the statue only in 
proftle. But on another coin of Elis, now in 
Berlin, which shows the statue at foil length, 
the upper pan of the body seems to be naked. 

On the head of Zeus, as represented by the 
Paris coin (Fig. 73), we observe the crown of 
olive mentioned by Fausanias; the god’s long hair fitlls in tresses 
down the back of the neck; his beard is long; his features massive, 
with an expression of mild gravity and 
dignity. 

To these copies of the statue may now 
perhaps be added a fresco which was dis¬ 
covered on the wall of a building at Eleusis a 
few years ago. The building seems to have 
been a public one ; it is situated to the south¬ 
west of the great portal (see voL 2. p. $06), 
and is believed to date from the time of 
Hadrian. In this painting the god is por¬ 
trayed seated on bis throne or high-backed 
armchair. On his extended right hand he 
holds a winged image of Metory, who in her 
turn is holding a wreath in her hands. In his raised left hand the god 
bolds upright a long sceptre, the lower end of which rests on the 
ground. Unfortunately the upper part of the sceptre and the whole of 
the god's head, wnth the exception of a piece of the beard, have been 
eftaced. The arms and the body are bore and are painted a ruildy 
colour; the lower limbs are drap^ in a violet mantle with a green 
border, the end of which is brought over the left shoulder. The feet are 
shod in sandals and rest on a square four-legged stool. This painting, 
if it is indeed a copy of Phidias’s great statue, is of some interest, since 
h conlirms Pausantas's evidence as to the sandals on the god’s feet. 
See Jp^aioXo-yunj, 1888, p. 77 jgg., with pL $. 

The questioas as to the exact type of the statue and the manner in 
which the throne, described by Fausanias in the present chapter, should 
be restored, have given rise to a good deal of speculation. But in the 
absence of sufficient materials to enable us to form a judgment on these 
questions, the discussion of them is somewhat barren. 

TboM who wish to go into the nifaject should cansuit Qaxtreinire-de.Qniney, 
L»Jupit*r^ Olympim (Paris, 1S15) 5 Sdinbatrt, ‘Zur Beschreihang des ulympischen 
JopticT bei P a as a nas y to. 11,' Ztihtkrifi fur AUertkmmnauimtk^, 7 (1849), 
pp. 385-413; Bnmn, mAmiuE AtW ImtUttu, 23 (1851), pp. 10S-117; iA., Gtith. 
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dtrgrutk. Kinaltf, I. p. l6S ; Overfaeck, ‘ Uebct den Kopf de* phidiaa’icben 
Zcni,* BtrithU tiirr dit VerkaiiMtuttn d. kin. tatki. CtitiL d. IFisstm. im Ltipzir, 
Pbilo^.-biUor. Claiie, |8 (1866), pp. 173-190 ; id., Kmmstmytk»Uiu, 2. pp. 34- 
4S; id., Gritfk. PUuiik,* 1. np. 3j6-3te | E. T'dencn, Die Kumtt bei nidtZ, 
PP- 342-418; Friedlander, ‘Der 2euj de» Phidiu ant den MUnien »oo Elh,' 
Jdenattteriekjf d. kin. frtua. Aiad. d. Il'iiiem. in Beriim, 1874. pp. 498-501 ; 
id, in ArtkdHagiuke Zeiinng, 34 (1876), p. 34; Slephani, in Cemfie Rendu (St. 
Pclerabuig), 1875, pp. Murray, Hiitery tf Greek Scutfture, 2. pp. 123- 

131 ; Lncy M. Mitchell, Hiitcfy ef Andtnt Senlpturt, pp. 301-306; Gjlujj^n, 
Pkidins, pp. 105-113; id, Histeirt de U Smifture Grtefue, t. 5*6*533: 
Wal d i tein , ‘Phidias, in Banmeister's Anahed/cr,pp. 1316-1319; Imboof-Blumcr 
and Uardiwr, Atue. dmm. en Pent. p. 71 if., pt. P aa. xaL xaii. xxiii; 
Botticher, Olrmfia,* pp. 312-317- Adler, reported in flerlimer fkxStlm«he 
Wtekemtkrifi, || (1891), p. 118^ 

The question has been much debated whether Phidias made his 
statue of Zem at O^-mpia before or after his statue of the Mrgin Athena 
at Athens. The only ^rcct etidence which we have on the subject is 
a statement of the historian Pbilocborus (quoted by a scholiast on 
Aristophanes, Peace, 605) that after dedicating the statue of V’irgin 
Athena at Athens in OL 85. 3 (438 B.C) Phidias was brought to trial 
on a charge of having cmbczxled some of the ivory ptxn*idcd for the 
statue, and that thereupon he fled to Elis, made the image of Zeus in 
Olympia, and after completing it died or was put to death by the 
Eleans. This scholium has itself been the theme of much discussion, 
but the able investigations of Prof. Scbhll of Munich leave no reasonable 
ground for doubt that the whole account of the trial and subsequent 
fortunes of Phidias contained in the scholium is a quotation from 
Philochorus. As Philochonis is known to have been a caicftil and well- 
informed historian, living in the fourth and third centuries ac, and as 
his statement as to the Zeus being a later work than the Virgin Athena 
is contradicted by no ancient authority, his testimony is not to be 
rejected without grave cause. Three chief reasons have been adduced 
to show that Philochorus, or at all events the scholiast who cites him, was 
mistaken, and that Phidias made the Zeus before the Virgin Athena. 

(1) It is said that the scholiast's account is irreconcilable with Plu¬ 
tarch's narrative of the trial and death of Phidias, and that the testimony 
of Plutarch is to be preferred to that of the scholiast. For in explaining 
the causes which led to the outbreak of the Peloponnesian war Plutarch 
says that Phidias was brought to trial at Athens on a charge of having 
embcnled some of the gold provided for the image of Athena, and of 
having introduced portraits of himself and Pericles into the shield of the 
goddess, in consequence of which Phidias was thrown into prison, where 
he died or was poisoned (Plutarch, Pericles, 31). Thus Plutarch 
apparently believed that the trial of Phidias took place, not in 438 B.C 
(the date assigned to it by Philochorus), but very shortly before the 
PelopoiinesiM war, in 43* or 431 B.C If he was right in this belief, 
then it is quite possible that Phidias, on the completion of his statue of 
V irgin Athena at Athens in 438 nc., went to Elis, and after making the 
statue of Zeus lU Olympia returned to Athens, was brought to trial there, 
and died in prison. This view has been held by some scholars. But it 
is more protuble that Plutarch or bis authority was misled by a passage 
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of Aratophanes {Peace, 60S into bringing the trial of Phidias dosi-n 
to the time immediately before the Peloponnesian war, and that his 
account of the death of Phidias in prison is nothing but a conjectural 
explanation of a \'ague reference m Aristophanes to the ■ misfortune ‘ of 
Phidias. For a comparison of Plutarch's narrative with that of Diodorus 
(xii. 38-41) seems to show that Plutarch tacitly, as Diodorus avowedly, 
followed Ephorus, and that Ephorus had blundered seriously by accept¬ 
ing as grave history Aristophanes's comic account of the origin of the 
Peloponnesian war. The untrustworthiness of Plutarch's narrative 
is further suggested by the nature of the charges which, according to 
him, were brought against Phidias. HU account of the charge of em¬ 
bezzlement and its triumphant refutation was probably made up from a 
passage of Thucydides (ii, 13. 4) which has really nothing to do with 
the trial of Phidias; and the absurd charge about the ponraits of 
Pericles and Phidias has all the appearance of being a late rhetorical 
invention, which is for from being substantiated by the supposed copies 
of the shield that have come down to us (vol. 2. pp. 156 sq., 317). 

(3) It U urged that if the image of Zeus was not begun until 438 
B.C, the temple, which was finished about 456 B.C., remained without an 
image for nearly twenty years, and that this is improbable. To this it 
may be answered that many causes of which we are now ignorant may 
have prevented the Eleans from having the image made sooner. For 
example, their treasury may have been drained by the expense of build¬ 
ing the temple. 

(3) Pliny dates Phidias in Ol. 83 (448 RC), and it has been sug. 
gested that he did so because Phidias’s chief work, the great image of 
&US at 01}'mpia, was dedicated in that >'ear. But thU is a mere con¬ 
jecture. Pliny may well have dated Phidias in the eighty-third Olympiad 
because the Panhenon was begun in the second year (447 B.t) of that 
Olympiad. 

On the whole, then, the arguments for rejecting the evidence of 
Philochorus and dating the Zeus before the Virgin Athena are insufficient. 
On the other hand, the later date of the Zeus, affirmed by Philochorus, 
is corroborated by other considerations. 

(i) Phidias is said to have had an affection for Pantarces, an Elean, 
who won an Olympic victory in the boys’ wrestling match in OL 86 
^^36 B-C.) (Paus. v. 11. 3, vL to. 6 note). This agrees excellently with 
the view that Phidias was working at Olymina from 438 B.C onward. 

(a) The descendants of Phidias remained settled in Elis for centuries 
(Paus. v.^ 14. 5). This was natural enough if Phidias spent the last 
pan of his life lit Elis and died there, as Philochorus says he did ; but 
It is much less intelligible if Phidias's connexion with Elis terminated 
mth the dedication of the statue of Zeus in 448 B.C, many years before 
his death. 

(3) No very decided argument either way can be deduced from a 
comparison of the cella of the temple of Zeus with the cella of the 
Parthenon, but on the whole the bailee of the architectural, evidence 
inclines, in Dr. Dnrpfeld’s opinion, in fovour of the later date of the Zeus. 
The sntall square pavement of black Eleusinian stone in front of the image 
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of Zens appears to Dr. Dorpfeld a coiucioos imitation of the larj^cr sqoare 
pavement in front of the image of Virgin Athena. “ Besides," he adds, 
“ it is more probable that in settling the great dimensions of his gold- 
and-ivory images Phidias was guided by the dimensions of the broad 
ttUa of the Parthenon, and that aftera-ards, at the wish of the Eleans, 
he retained them in his Olympian Zeus, alUunigh in fact they were much 
too large for the sire of the building ■ {Olympia : Ergtbnutt, Textband 
2. p. 16). The use of black Eteusinian stone side by side with white 
marble in the Olympian temple also favours the later date of the Zeus; 
for at Athens this combination of black and white occurs only in 
buildings which are later than the Parthenon, as in the Propylaea and 
Erechtheum {op. dt. p. 30). 

Thus the image oi" Zeus was probably begun in 438 RC. How long 
it wM in ntakmg is not recorded and we cannot guess, since the date of 
Phidias’s death is unknown. Until recently, indeed, it was inferred from 
ihe scholium on Aristophanes {Peact^ 605}, to which reference has 
already been made, that Phidias died or was put to death in OL 87 
(43a B.C) But Sauppe and Prof. SchOU hate proved conclusively that 
this date is assigned by the scholiast, not to the death of Phidias, but to 
the protest of the Megarians against their exclusion from the Athenian 
marts. 


One more point may here be mentioned, though it does not directly 
bear on the question of the relative dates of the Zeus and the Virgin 
Athena. The statement that Phidias was put to death by the Eleans, 
though it apparently rests on the authority of Philochorus, as quoted by 
the scholiast on Aristophanes, is generally and with justice rejected by 
modem scholars. Another scholiast on the same passage of Aristophanes 
{Petut, 605) adds the further detail that the charge on which he was 
executed by the Eleans was one of cmbcixlement Now it is hardly 
credible tliat the sculptor should have been tried and punished for 
embeulement by both the states on which he shed immortal glory by 
the two greatest of his works, especially as the ancients themselves 
inform us that at Athens the accusation was trumped up by a political 
party for no other purpose than to discredit Pericles, the artist’s patron 
and friend. In all probabiUty, the story of the trial and execution of 
Phidias at Elis is merely a rhetorical embellishment ucked on the 
artist’s biography by some foolish writer who wished to point the moral 
of the world’s ingratitude to iu great men. It is strongly discountenanced 
by the honours which the descendants of Phidias enjoytKl at Olymj^ for 
centuries after his death (Paus. v. 14. 5 )- If ihe artist bad been executed 
as a criminal, is it likely that his descendants would have been allowed 
to inherit the honourable ofBce of Burnishers of the image ? 


hee H. ^p^ • Der Tod des Pheidiat,’ GUtinger Naskritkttm d, k. GtttU. J. 
iruuM tS6/j, ho. 10. pp. l 73 -« 94 : E- Petersen, • Das Ende des Pheidias,’ 
Arr*a»i^KM^aiig.2Sb86j), pp. 33 25; A. Mkhaelis.’Phidias Tod,’.rfnvWat 
pp.^lS»-i6i! E. Curtin., • Phirlias Tod und PhUochoroa,’ 
WrrW 35 0 877 ). PP- 134-136 ; id, Crittk. G*sckick/t,* 2. p 851 u .; 

of the Bavarian Academy (Munich). Ailosoph.. 
'• PP- 460-464 ; H. MiUler-Slrnibing. • Die Legenden vom 
Todedea Pbadias, Fbtktixm'tjmkrkucker, 28(1883), pp. 38^340; G. Locschcke, 
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• Phidiu Tod nad die Chronolcgic des olympiicbefi Zoa,’ in HitUriulu Vni,r~ 
tuckumstn A. Stk^trgwmJmtt (Bonn, l88a), pp. *5-46 -.uL.' Nocinud* Pbcidiu 
Toii und die Chronologic de* oljrmpischen Zetu,* Ftsiukrift tmm fumftigiakrigin 
JuHlamm dtt t'ertiiu von AlUrthnmtfrcmuUn im EkeinlanAt (Boon, 1891), pp. 
16-12; ScboH, ‘ Der Prozeu det Phidiu,' SHtmugjitrickio of the Rarutan 
Acade^ (Munich). Phih»oph.-phfloIog. d, 1888, nd. «. pp. 1-53; Murrar, 
Hitt, of Cruk SnUftnrr, 2. p. 104 jfy.; Collignon. Hitt, dt la SetUpfurt Grt^, 
*• P- 5*5 * 1 ' i Fnnmtngler, .Veuterwtrkg d. gritik, Plattik, pp. 58-69^ 

11 . I. slie wean a ribbon etc On the ancient custom of adorning 
persons, animals, and lifeless objects with ribbons, see Stephani, in 
Comptt Rendu (St. Petersburg), 1874, p. 137 rgy. 

11 . I. the bird perched on the sceptre i> the eagle. On the 
eagle as a 8>Tnbol of Zeus see K. Sittl, ‘ Der Adler als Attribut des Zeus,' 
FUckeisenet Jakrbucktr, Supplem. 14 (188$), pp. 3-41. 

11 . t. On the robe are wrought - the lily flowers. Mr. 

Farnell, from a comparison of a passage of Athenaeus (xv. p. 684 e), 
has suggested that the lilies may have been symbols of immortality 
[Clatsuai Review, 4 (1890), p. 68 tq.) See the Critical Note on this 
passage, voL t. p. 584. 

11 . 2. Apollo and Artemis are shooting down the children of 
Kiobe. Prof. Furtwangler thinks that copies of this group have come 
down to us in some fine reliefs of Roman date (Afeistertuerke d. grieck. 
Plattik, p. 68 ry.) 

11 . 3. the contests for boys were not yet instituted etc See 
Critical Note on this passage, voL I. p. 584. 

11 . 3. a likeness of Pantarces etc See vi. la 6 note. 

11 . S- these barriers-exhibit paintings by Panaemu etc 

Difierence of opinion has existed as to where these barriers were placed 
and how the paintings were arranged on them. The most obvious 
inference from the words of Pausanias is that the barriers extended 
between the legs of the throne, that the [nintings of Panaenus 
were arranged on the barriers at the two sides and the back of the 
throne, while the barrier in front of the throne, facing the door, 
was painted plain blue, probably because it was in great part 
hidden by the legs and drapery of Zeus. This was, in outline the 
view taken by archaeologisu such as Prellcr (see Ztilsckrift f. die Alter- 
t^mrudssensekaft, 7 (1849), P- 396 iq.), H. Brunn {Gtteh. d. grieck. 
KUnstler, 1. pp. 171-173), and Prof. E. Petersen (Dio Kunst det 
PketAas, pp, 351, 359 sqq.\ before the complete excavation of the 
temple of Zeus. But when the German excavations bad established the 
fact that the pedestal of the image and a square space in front of it were 
enclosed by screens or barriers which extended from pillar to pillar (see 
a^e, p. 4 W tq.), these screens or barriers were not unnaturally identified 
wth the barriers mentioned by Pausanias, and archaeologists accord¬ 
ingly concluded that on these barriers, which extended, not between the 
legs td the throne, but between the pillars of the cel/a, were placed the 
paintings of Panaenus. Proceeding on this assumption, Mr. A. S. 
Murray proposed an arrangement of the pictures, which has been 
accepted by Dr. Ddrpfeld {Olympia: Ergeknuse, Textband 2. p. 13) 
and Prof Overbeck {Gesek. d, grieck. Plastik,* i. p. 360 /y.) The 
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subjects of the pictures, as described by Pausanias, appear at first sight 
to be nine, as follows:— 

I. Hercules and Atlas. 

3 . Theseus and Pirhhous. 

3 - Greece and Salamis. 

4- Hercules and the Nemean lion. 

5. Ajax and Cassandra. 

6 . Hipp od a mia and her mother (Sterope). 

7* Hercules and Prometheus. 

8 . Achilles and Penthesilea. 

9< Two Hesperids. 


Mr. Murray supposes that these pain tin gs were placed on the inner sides 
of the marble screens or barriers which enclosed the black 
pavement in front of the image, and that they were distributed thus:_ 


Dooa. 
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Thus the two Hesperids occupied the Inner tides of the two folding- 
doors, which seem to have been placed in the middle of the barrier 
which faced the door of the ctlla. 

On this arrangement Mr. Murray remarks: “I have obtained a 
series of three compositions, in each of which the central place is 
occupied by two fem^e figures in attitudes of repose, while around them 
u chiefly contest, and 1 venture to think that this yields an important 
artistic advantage. . . . Under my arrangement we ran understand also 
why Pausanias mentioned Achilles and Pcnthesilcia as the ‘ last' group, 
and yet immediately adds ‘and two Hesperids,’ these latter having been 
on the door and not noticed at first, or at all events treated as a 
separate item.” Mr. Murray’s arrangement has the further advantage, 
as he points out, of bringing together the closely allied subjects of 
Hercules and the Hesperids. The outer sides of all three barriers 
were, in Mr. Murray's opinion, painted blue. As Pausanias mentions 
only that the eastern barrier, lacing the door, was painted blue, Mr. 
Murray infers that our author was not admitted to the side aisles, from 
which alone the outer sides of the northern and southern barriers were 
visible. He thinks that the paintings of Panaenus would not be placed 
on the outer sides of the barriers because “ these side aisles were so 
narrow that pictures facing them could not have been appreciated, even 
if fairly lighted." See A. S. Murray, ‘ The barrier of the throne of Zeus 
at Olympia,’ MittMrilumgm d. arcM. fust, in Athtn, 7 (1882X pp- 274- 
276 ; id.. History of Greek Sculpture, 2. pp. 125-127. 

Plausible as Mr. Murray’s arrangement is, there are objections to 
it which seem almost insurmountable. These objections have been 
raised by Mr. E. A. Gardner. Amongst the most formidable of them 
are the following. If Pausanias meant to say that the outer side of the 
hamer wras painted plain blue, and that on the inner sides were the 
paintings of Panaenus, he has expressed himself very ill in saying that 
“ the part of these barriers • which faces the door is painted blue only : 
the rest exhibit paintings of Panaenus.” From this description we 
certainly should not gather, what Mr. Murray assumes, that one and 
tte same barrier was painted blue on the one side and decorated with 
pictures by Panaenus on the other. 

Again, Pausanias says that the effect of these painted barriers was 
to render it impossible to go under the throne. But the barriers 
between the columns, on which Mr. Murray supposes the paintings to 
have been placed, could not effect this purpose; they could only 
prevent people from entering the enclosed space in front of the pedestaL 
The great throne would still, in the absence of other barriers, be open 
between the legs and the supporting columns; and any one who 
entered thrwgh the door on wfoch Mr. Murray places the pictures of 
the Hesperids would have been quite free to pass under the throne 
from side to side. 

Again, the order in which Pausanias mentions the barriers and the 
paintings on them tells very strongly against the view that these barriers 
were no part of the throne itself, but merely enclosed the space in front 
' This is a more exact rendering than I bare given above (voL i. p. a$a). 
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of the pedestal It is to be remembered that the throne did not stand 
on the floor of the temple, but was elevated on a pedestal of black 
stone about three feet high. Now in describing the throne itself 
Pausanias begins with the feet and goes upwards. After mentioning 
the legs, the cross-bars, and the supporting pillars, he describes the 
painted barriers which prevented any one tom passing under the 
throne; then he moves upward and completes his description of the 
throne by enumerating the figures carved on the highest part of it 
Having finished his account of the throne, he describes the footstool; 
then, still descending, he describes the pedestal on which the throne 
stood; and finally, reaching the level of the ground, he describes the 
pat’ement of black stone in front of the pedestaL It is plain that the 
systematic order of this description is entirely interrupted if we suppose 
that after describing the legs, cross-bars, and supports of the throne, 
Pausanias suddenly breaks ofi^ and gets down (so to speak) ftoro the 
pedestal to describe the barriers which enclosed the black pavement in 
tont of it; then mounts the pedestal again and proceeds with his 
interrupted description of the throne, completes it, adds an account of 
the footstool artd pedestal, and winds up with a description of the 
black pavement in front of the pedestal. If the paintings had really 
been on the barriers which enclosed this pavement, surely Pausanias 
would have mentioned them along with the pavement, and not in the 
middle of his description of the throne. 

On these grounds it seems we must reject Mr. Murray's arrange¬ 
ment ot the pictures, and revert to the old view that the painted barriers 
formed an integral part of the throne itself, and were pl^Mred between 
its legs. On this view the barrier between the two front legs of the 
throne was painted blue; the barriers at the two sides and the back of 
the throne were adorned with the paintings of Panaenus. 

But bow were the paintings arranged on these three barriers? 

As the subjects of the paintings seem at first sight to be nine in 
number (see above, p. S37)» it i* natural to divide them into three sets 
of three each, and to place a att of three pictures on each of the three 
sides, in such a way tiw each picture had a panel to itself. To this, 
however, it has been objected that the arrangement would be un- 
symmetrical; the first two pictures on each side would comprise two 
figures in close dramatic relation (Hercules and Atlas, Theseus and 
Pirithous, etc), wdiile the third would consist merely of two female 
figures juxtaposed (Greece and Salamis, Hippodamia and Sterope, etc) 
To obviate this objection Mr. E. A. Gardner has suggested that the 
pictures on each barrier were arranged not in three but in four panels, 
Md that these panels were placed not b a sbgle horizontal row, but 
in twro rows, one aboie the other, thus : 
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n»U amingeinent fits well with the cross-bars and central pillars, which 
were placed in the intervals between the legs of the throne; for thus 
the pictures in the upper and lower rows would be divided from each 
other by the cross-bars, while the pictures in the same row would be 
divided from each other by the central pillar. “ The square, metope¬ 
like groups find their natural place above the cross-bar, divided by a 
central pillar. On each side of this central pillar, below the cross-bar, 
stands a simple female figure, almost like a Caryatid, to help the 
appearance of strength and solidity which, for the lower part of the 
structure, is so desirable.” Thus too the picture of Achilles and 
Penthesilea, described by Pausanias as the last of the pictures, becomes 
really the last, being placed at the extreme end of the whole series; 
for the two ^esperids, mentioned afterwards by Pausanias, ate not 
beyond it but below it. Finally, barriers or screens of this sort 
extetKling between the legs of the throne were structurally a great 
advantage, since they made it possible to set up inside the throne 
whatever supports were necessary for the great sutue seated upon it. 
“When we remember the great weight and complicated structure of 
the framework necessary to a colossal statue, we see that it would have 
been extremely difficult, if not impossible, to make such a statue seated 
upon an ordinary chair, of which the seat was supported only at the 
sides. And, even apart from extra supports, the eight legs or pillars 
and the cross-bars, as described by Pausanias, would havx been 
unsightly if one could have seen right through from one side to the 
i^er, and would have made the whole, as has been suggested, more 
like a scaffolding than a stately throne. H on the other hand, each 
side was completely filled with a screen, then the pillar and the cross- 
bar would divide the field it offered into four panels admirably adapted 
for the subjecu which were painted upon them by Panacnas." See E. A. 
Gardner, ‘ The paintings of Panaenus on the throne of the Olympian 
Z«s,' /ottma/ ef HtUtnic Studies, 14 (1894), pp. 233-241. For a 
discussion of the older views as to the barriers and the arrangement of 
the paintings on them, see Schubart, in Zeitsekrift f die Alterikums- 
xvisstMsckaft, 7 (t849X pp. 396-405. 

11. 5. Atlas abiding hearen and earth. Cp. v. 18. 4. The 
original form of the myth was that Atlas held up the sky only. Homer 
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sa>’s of Atlas (OHyzs. i. 53 xff.) that *'he holds the tall pillars which 
keep earth and sky asunder.'* Hesiod {TAtog. 517 746 rf.) 

speaks of Atlas npholdiog the sky (bat not the earth) on ^ head and 
arms. Cp. Pans, ri 19. 8. In art Atlas is represented supporting a 
globe on which are depicted the signs of the Zodiac or the moon and 
stars. See Miiller-Wieseler, Denimaier, 3. pL bdv. Na 833 ; AAkand- 
lungcM of the Prussian Academy (Berlin), Philolog.-histor. Class, 1841, 
plate iL Cp. Weicker, Gritchutht GUtterle/ar, i. p. 746 jgq .; Gotti 
Hermann, ‘De Atlante,' Opuscula, 7. pp. 341-359. 

It is a very common idea among primitisx peoples, especially in the 
Pacific, that the sky used to lie flat down on the earth, till it was pushed 
up by some strong man or wonderful animal or plant. For example, 
the natives of Tracey Island, South Pacific, say that the sky used to lie 
flat on the coral rocks which form their island. But vapour from the 
rocks caused the sky to ascend a little. Then one man went to the 
north and pushed up the sky as fiir as his arms would reach ; and his 
brother went to the south and did the same; but being a shorter man 
be had to get on the top of a hillock to raise the sky to the same level 
as his brother had raised it to in the north. See Turner, Samoa, 
p. 383. The natives of Peru, one of the Gilbert Islanils, South Pacific, 
say that the grxl Naleu separated the sky from the earth, and pushed 
it up with long poles (r'A p. 297). The Samoans tell bow the giant 
god Ti’iti’i sboverl up the sky, and in the rock where he stood there arc 
hollow places nearly six feet long which are shown as bis footprints 
(r'A p. 198). Cp. ib. pp, 379 sy., 385, 393, 393, 399, 300; Andrew 
Lang, Custom and Myth, p. 45 ry.; id^ Myth, riistal arid rtligion, 
2. p. 39 sq. 

11. 5. Greece. As to the personified representation of Greece on 
the &roous ‘Persian’ vase, sec Heydemann in Annali dtlP lastituto, 
45 (i 873)> PP- 30-53 ; and on the personification of countries in ancient 
art and poetry see Ad. Gerber, in FUchtisais JakrbiUhtr, Suppletn. 13, 
pp. 346-357. 

11. 6. the ontrage offered by Ajax to Cassandra. Cp. i. 15. 3 ; 
v. 19. 5 note; x. 36. 3. 

11. 6. Hercules - killed the eagle that was torturing 

Prometheus on the Oancasua This scene is depicted on archaic 
Greek vases. Prometheus is seen impaled, in front of him is the 
eagle, behind him is Hercules shooting at the bird. See O. John, in 
Arduudogische Zeitumg, 16 (1858), pp. 165-170, Tafel cxiv. The 
release of Prometheus by Hercules was the subjem of a seniptnred 
group in the temple of Athena at Pergamus; fragments of the group 
were iliscovcred in the German excavations of 1880. See A. Milcb- 
hoefer, Di* Btfrriung dts Promtthtus, om Fuad aus Pergasaon (Berlin, 
1883). On other representations of the same subject in ancient art 
see O. jahn, ArckaoIogiscMt Btitrdgt, p. 336 sqq. 

Stories of giants who are chained tm mountains ate still current in 
the Caucasus. Thus in the district of Kabarda, on the northern slope 
of the Caucasus, a story goes that a giant is chained to the rock on Mt 
ILIburt for having tried to hnii down God. Seldom has it been given 
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to mortal men to see him ; but no man may see him twice. He lies in 
a sort of swoon, but from time to time he wakes up and asks his guards 
if the rushes still grow on earth and the sheep still drop their young. 
When they say * Yes,' he frills into a fury and clanks his chains; that 
makes thunder. He rages and howls; that makes storms. At last 
he weeps in helpless fury ; that makes the rain and swells the torrents 
that come rushing down from the high hills and tell the world of his 
woes. 

The Georgians say that a giant called Amiran lies chained in a 
cave upon Mt Elburt. But he has two black dogs that lick his fetters; 
so the feuers grow thinner and thinner, till every >’ear on Good Friday 
they are as thin as a teafr and next day they would snap in two, if it 
were not that on the Friday evening or the Saturday morning all the 
smiths in Georgia give some swingeing blows on their anvils; that 
rivets the giant's chains once more. And this they do to this day. 
Sec ZtitKkriJt fur Elknologit, 14 (1881), p. 86 sq. A recent traveller 
in Georgia says: “ As is well known, Mkhinvari is generally identified 
with the story of Prometheus, although the mountain does not 
correspond with the description given by Aeschylus. Early travellers 
even went so frir os to assert that they had seen the very chains with 
which the hero was bound, and there is a local legend to the effect that 
a giant still lies there in fetters. WTicn I approached the mountain 
from Kobi 1 could not help being reminded of Prometheus. I saw a 
gigantic black space of irregular form with snow all around it; an 
imaginative mind found in this irregular tract a considerable resemblance 
to a human shape * (Oliver Wardrop, Tkr Kingiiam cf Georgia (London, 
1888), p. 60). Cp. Haxthausen, Transkaukasia, I. p. vii, 

11. 6. Penthesilea Achilles. In the Trojan war Achilles 
slew Penthesilea, queen of the Amaions, who fought on the Trojan side. 
But no sooner had he slain her than, struck by her beauty, he mourned 
her death. See Dictys Cretensis, Belt. Traj. iv. 3 ; SchoL on Homer, 

ri. ii. 230. 

11. 6. two Hesperida bearing the apples etc To fetch a golden 
apple from the Tree of Life which grew at the end of the world is 
task set the hero in a German folk-tale (Grimm’s Household Tales, 
No. lyj* In a Chaldean myth Izdhubar, after long wanxierings, arrives 
at the gates of Ocean, where he finds a forest, the trees of which bear 
fruiu of emerald and crysul, and wondrous birds lodge in the branches. 
Izdhubar plucks one of the fruits and smites one of the birds. He is 
pursued by a n>’mph Sidouri, who dwells in the forest The scene is 
represented on a Babylonian cylinder found at Curium in Cyprus. Mr. 
C. \V. Mansell compares the story with that of Hercules and the apples 
of the Hesperide^ See Casette Arcklologique, 5 (1879), pp. 114-119. 
“ Among the Chinese a tradition is preserved concerning a mysterious 
garden, where grew a tree, bearing apples of immortality, guarded by 
a winged serpent, called a dragon" (E. R. Emerson, Indian Myths. 
p. 136). 

11. 6. PanaenuB was a brother of Phidias. Strabo (viiL p. 354) 
caUs Panaenus a nephew {aS*k<f>A,d%) of Phidias. Pliny, like Pausanias, 
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calls him the brother of Phidias (jV. H. xxxv. 54 and 57, xxxri. 177). 
Brunn agreed with Strabo (though he translated o&A^t&vt by ViUtr). 
Prof W, Klein, on the other hand, agrees with Paosanias and Pliny. See 
Bfunn, Gtsek. d. grieck. Kunstler^ J. p. 47 j W. Klein, in Artktuolog. 
epigraph. Mitlkeilungen aus Oesterreuk-i/Hgam, 12 (1888X p. 98 sg. 
Panaenus flourished OL 83 (448 44 5 B-CX according to Pliny (A1 H. 
xxxv, 54). Cp. Brunn, U. 

11. 7. in tha Hind Homer says etc See Hud, v. 749 sgg. 

11. 7- The footstool-luia golden lions. It is not dear ftxwn 

Pausanias’s words whether these golden lions were wrought in relief on 
the footstool, like the battle of Theseus with the Amarons, or whether 
they were modelled in the round and attached to some part of the foot- 
stooL The general and most probable view is that they supported the 
stool at its four corners, serving instead of feet. See Schubort, in 
Ztiltckrip fiir die Altertkumsvnuensckaft, 7 (1849X p, 405 jy.; 
Brunn, Gtsek. d. grieek. KiinstUr, i. p, 174 ; Murray, Hist, of Greek 
Sculpture, a. p. 127; Overbeck, Gtsek. d. grieek. PlasEk* i. p. 360; 
Adler, in Olympia: Ergebniss*, Textbond a. p. 16 note. 

11. 8. On the pedestal-there are figures of gold etc It is 

a probable conjecture that the central scene «rf this composition was the 
bii^ of Aphrodite from the sea, round which were grouped six pairs of 
deities, throe pairs on each side, the whole composition being terminated 
on one side by the Sun in his chariot, and on the other side by the 
Moon on horseback. The arrangement would accordingly be as 
follows: 


TW Sva 


The name of one of the male deities has clearly dropped out of the 
text of Pausa n ia s ; it was probably Hephaestus, who had one of the 
Graces to wife (Paus. ix. 35. 4). A composition so strictly symmetrical 
could hardly, as Brunn jusUy observed, be distributed round the four 
sides of the pedestal; it probably occupied the front only. This is 
confirmed by Pausanias's remark that the figures of Poseidon, Arophitrite, 
and the Moon were “at the end of the pedestal" The idea which the 
composition as a whole was meant to illustrate is clearly that of the 
all-pervading power of the goddess of Love {f Hominum dh<omqu* 
voluplas") in the world of nature and of the godL 

Mr. Thomas Davidson considers that the central subject of the 
composition was the marriage of Zeus and Hera, round whom the other 
gods were grouped, with the Sun and Moon in the sky aboro them. 
But this view receives no support from the description of Pausanias. 

^ grieek. AtiHitler, 1. p. 174 jy. ; E. Petenen, Die Kmmt 
x-374 t Murrsjr, Hiit. if Greek Sem/tturt, 2. p. 127 if.; 
’rieeA. Flaitik,* 1. p. 360; Tbomss ^vUsao, in Amtrieam 
2(l88lXp. 352 if. 
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11 . 8. Lore receiTiii£ Aphrodite u iba itMa from tba lUL There 
ia aunt a small silver-gilt medallion on m'bich Aphrodite is represented 
in relief, rising from the sea, while the winged Love (Eros) bends over her 
and receives her in his arms. Prof. Furtwangler considen it highly prob¬ 
able that this is a copy of the relief on the throne of Zeus. See Gaittte 
afxMologique, 5 (t879), plate 19, Na 3 , srith the remarks of De Wnttc, 
pp. 171-174; Murray, Hitt. «f Grttk Sculphtrr, 3. p. 127; Koseber's 
Ltxikon, I. p. 1356; Furtwangler, HtisUroftrkt d. gritek. Plastik, p. 
68. On the birth of Aphrodite from the sea, and the fimoos picture of 
Apelles representing it, see Stepbani, in Compt* Rendu (St. Petersbuig), 
1870-1, pp. 111-143. 331 - 333 ; itL, 1873, pp. 6 sqq., 43 xqq.\ O. 
Benndorf in HittheiL d. arch, Inst, in A then, 1 (1876), pp. 50^6; G. 
Treu, ‘Aphrodite Anadyomenc,’ Archaolegische Zritung, 33 (1876), 
PP- 39 - 45 . with pL 7 and 8. A terra-cotta found in a tomb on the 
peninsula of Taman, in South Russia, represents Aphrodite issuing 
from a two-valved cockle-shell. Stephan! conjectured that she was so 
represented on the base of the image of Zeus, and that the terra-cotta 
may be a copy of that sculpture. 1 ‘rof Treu, however, disagrees with 
him, and so chd Prof Overbeck (Gesch. d. grieck. Plastik,* 1. p. 373). 

11 . 8. the Moon riding what seems to me a horse. In >ase 
paintings and on coins the Moon is sometimes represented on horseback. 
It has been pointed out that “in most cases where we have in Greek 
art a female 6gure on horseback, the presumption is in favour of its 
identification with Selene [the Moon}. Riding figures ore very rarely 
represented, except in the case of an Amazon." Sec Mr. Cedi Smith, 
in Journal of Hellenic Studies, 9 (1888), p. 7 sqq. ; Roscher, Ueher 
Selene und Ir’erwandtes (Leipzig, 1890X p. 39 sqq. ; K. D. Mylonas, 
in "EtfiijiupU opgasoKoytiei^ >893, pp. 318-333, with pL 15. .More 
commonly the Moon was portrayed riding in a chariot. See O. Jahn, 
Archdologische Beitrdge, pp. 51 sqq., 79 sqq. The “silly story" about 
the moon and the mule to which Pansanias alludes is probably the one 
mentioned by Festus, s.v. mulus, who says (p. 148, ed. Miillcr) that the 
moon was supposed to ride a mule beimusc she was as bairen as a 
mule: or because, just as a mule was not born of a mule but of a mare, 
so the moon shone not by her own light but by the light of the sun. 

11 . 9. the measurements-of Zens. The measurements of 

the image are very variously given by ancient writers. Hyginus speaks 
of it (Fai. 333) as 60 feet (high). Others speak of it as 100 feet or 
even too cubits high. See Overbcck, Schnftquellen, g 733, 733, 734, 
736-738; Brunn, Geuh, d. griech. Kiinstler, t. p. 175 sq. VVe have to 
remember that the total height of the temple was only 68 feet (Paus. v. 
la 3). From the dimensionsof the temple and the statement ^ Strabo 
as to the size of the image (see above, p. 530), Pn^ Adler has calculated 
that the stotue was seven times the size of life {ftlympia; Ergehniise, 
Textband 3. p. 15 note). 

11 . 10. The ground in front of the image is flagged —— with 
black stone etc. See above, p. 500. 

11 . la oil is good for the image etc. Various conjectures have 
been propounded as to the way in which the oil was applied so as to 
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presc^eAe ima^ from the Injurious effen of the marsh air. Metho¬ 
dius informs us that Phidias gave orders to pour out oil in front of the 
image “so as to keep it immortal as far as possible” (Photius, BibHo- 
tiuta, p. 393 b I tqq., ed. Bekker). But it is hardly to be thought 
that the mere evaporation of the oU so poured out could avail to 
counteract the influence of the climate. The most probable explanation 
w suggested by Schuhart. He pointed out that the wooden core of 
the statue would be much more likely than the ivory plates to suffer 
from ^e moisture of the air and the changes of temperature, and that 
if the ivory of the statue cracked, as we know it did (Pans. iv. 31. bk this 
w probably an effen of the warping, shrinking, or sweUing of the wooden 
framework on which the ivory plates were fastened. Accordingly he 
supposed that the oil was applied, not to the ivory, but to the wooden 
core by means of tubes or channeU which ramified through the colossal 
image like veins in the human body. The oil, being poured into 
the« tubes, would soak into the wood and keep it from warping and 
shrinking; and the excess would trickle out, by some secret outlet, 
into the basin of block and white stone in ^nt of the image. The 
apertures of the tubes at their upper ends were doubtless hidden away 
m mconspicuous parts of the image, and were probably closed with 
iwry plugs. This explanation is confirmed by the similar treatment of 
the wooden image of Artmis at Ephesus; there were a great many 
holes in the unage into which perfiuned oil was poured to preserve the 
w^ from splitting (Pliny, N. H. xvL 313 jy.) The scented oil of 
ChacTOTea, dutilled from rose^ lilies, and other flowers, was smeared 
on wooden images to keep them from rocctng (Paus. ix. 41, 7). See 
Schubart, in Zeitsekrift /. die AlUrihtmsvnttemuhaJi, y (1849), pp. 
407-413. SchubarPs explanation is accepted by Bronn {Gesek. tL eriteji 
KiituUer, i. p. 176 sq.) and Ovcrbeck {Cesek. d, grieek. Piattik* i. 
p. 36a). On ancient methods of preserving statues from the effects of 
weather and climate, see E. Kuhnert,' Do cura statuarum apud Graecos ’ 
Berliner Studien/ur ejassiseke PkHologie, 1 (1883), p. 331 jqq. ’ 

12 . I. th® things which project from an elephant's mouth etc. 
Pan^i« u wrong in arguing that an clephanPs tusks are horns, not 
t«th; they are really a pair of upper incisor teeth (EneyelMnudia 
Bniamua, 9th ed., 13. p. 530). 

. *• ® 11 “ - the Ethiopian bnlla. See ix. 31. 2 la 

with the notes. ’ 

12 . 3. they im^rted irory from India and Ethiopia etc. See 
Blumner, Teekn^gie, 3. p. 363 sq. The best ivory is the Aft^cal^ and 
the finest of all is that which comes from near the equator. The tusks 
of the ^ncan elephants are also, as a rule, larger than those of the 
Indian elephants {Eneyc. Britanm. 9th ed., 13. pp. 530, 321). 

12 . 4. a woollen curtain, a product of the gay Assyrian looms 
etc. There are some grounds for believing that thu Eastern curtain, 
presented to the temple of Zeus by Antiochus. had been originally the 

of the temple at jcnisalem. For Antiochus carried off the veil 
( 1 . Maccabees, 1. 33 ; Josephus, Antiquit. Jnd. xii. 3. 4), and after 
robbing and defiling the temple, attempted to reconsecrate it to Olytn- 
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pian Zeus (II. Maccabees, ri 2). It would, therefore, be very natural 
that Antiochus should dedicate to Zeus in the most iainous of his 
sanctuaries the curtain which be had carried off from the temple at 
Jerusalem. See Clermont-Canneau, in Journal Aiiati^ut, 7me 5>drie, 
to (1877), pp. 212-215; id., in Palatine Exploration Fund: Quarteriy 
Statement for 1878, p. 80 jf. It is not however certain, though it is 
highly probable, that the Antiochus who robbed the temple at Jeru¬ 
salem of its veil was the same Antiochus who presented the curtain to 
the temple of Zeus. Josephus fjx.) describes the veil or rather veils 
carried off by Antiochus as made of fine linen fbusios) and scarlet. 

A Jewish Rabbi, a contemporary of Pausanias, asserted that he saw 
at Rome the curtain which had once hung in the temple at Jern- 
salem. The passage of the Talmud in which this statement occurs sras 
pointed out to me by my friend Dr. S. Scbechter, Reader of Talmudic 
in the University of Cambridge, who was so kind as to translate it for 
me. It runs thus: “ Rabbi Eleazar, son of Rabbi Jose, said : * I was 
in Rome, where 1 ha\x seen the curtain, on which were still drops of 
blood from the sprinkling on the Day of Atonement ’ ” {Baiylonion 
Talmud, Yoma 57 a). This statement, if true (and there seems no 
reason to question it), is not inconsistent trith the theory that the curtain 
in the temple of Zens at Olympia was the one which Antiochus carried off 
from Jerusalem; for of course the lost curtain would be replaced by 
another, which in its turn may very well have been brought to Rome, 
along with the golden candlestick, by the conqueror Titus after the sack 
of Jerusalem. 

When Pausanias speaks of “Assyrian* looms (more literally 
woven stuffs) be probably means no more than “Syrian,” as when 
he says (L 14. 7) that the Assyrians were the first to worship the 
Heavenly Aphrodite. On Syrian and Babylonian woven studs see 
.Movers, Die Phoenixier, iL 3, p 258 sqq. ; Perrot et Chipiez, Hiftoire 
dt PArt dans PAntiquitl, 2. pp. 769-776. Some fragments of ancient 
textile fabrics have survived to the present day, and are now in the 
Hermitage Museum at St. Petersburg. See Compit Rendu (St. Peterv 
burg) for i878-79« Atlas, pi. iiL-vL, with Stepbani's remarks on the 
pattenus used by ancient weavers, p. 40 sqq. 

We are told that in Greek temples the curtains were drawn at noon, 
and a sign was put up on the door to warn people that they were not to 
enter, because the gods were journeying (Porphyry, Do antrp njnn- 
pAmem, 26 sq.) The noonday hour is regarded by many people with 
mystic awe. Cp TAe Golden Buugk, i. p 142 sq. 

The mode of lowering the curtain in the temple of Zeus, instead of 
hauling it up to the roof, is the subject of an article by Ruhl (‘ Der 
Vorhong im Tempel zu Olympia,' ArtkdologiscJu Zeitung, 13(1855), 
pp 41-48). 

12. 5- the brume boraee of Cynisca etc. The pedestal on which 
this group stood has been discovered at Olympia. Though broken off 
below, it is still about 3 feet high. It is of quadrangular shape and of 
white marble; on the top are three holes in w hich dowels for attaching the 
sutue were fitted. The irtscription 00 the pedestal runs : fArejAAsas 
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KaAAii(A(oi'« [€»ot']ij(r«, •• Apcileas, son of Callidei, made (it)." We can 
rMtore the artist's name, because the same artist made a sutue of 
Cynisca herseU; of which the p^estal with the inscription has been 
fijond. See vi. I. 6 note. The inscription clearly belongs to the first 
half of the iMith century RC. See Olympia; Ergtbmsu, Textband 
5, the Imsc^nfien, No. 634; Fnrtwilngler, in Arxkaologisdu Zeityng, 
37 (1879X P- *52 ■*?•; Loewy, Jmsckriften grucJkiuiker BiidMautr, Na 
loa It was fomerly stated that the pedestal was found exactly in 
the position described by Pausanias, namely in the north-u-est comer of 
the fore-temple. But it appears that this is a mistake. There certainly 
was a pedestal in this comer of the fore-temple, as the marks on the 
pavenmt show; indeed the base itself was discovered by the French 
in their excavations. But this base was not, according to Dr. Ddrpfeld, 
the one which supported the broiue horses of C)'nisca. See Olympia: 
Ergt^tiiise, Textband 2. pp. 10, 18. As to Cynisca see iiL 8. i ; tiL 

IS- * ; VL I. 6. 

12 . 6. the Achaean confederacy. The Achaean League or con¬ 
federacy, which had been dissolved after its overthrow by Mummius 
in 146 B.C., was reconstituted and extended by Augustus; the annual 
^lij^ent or diet of the confederacy met in Argos. See Mommsen, 
Romuciu CtKhicktc, 5. p. 243 sq. 

T^jan-conQtiered the Oetae. As to Trajan’s campaigns 

against the Getae or Dacians in what b now Hungary, see Dio Cassius, 
Ixviii. 6-14, who describes (c. 13) the stone bridge on twenty piers which 
Trajan buUt over the Danube. The piers of the bridge are still viriWe, 
when the river b low, at the village of Severin, a little below the Iron 
Gate. See Menvalc, HUIory of tke Romans umitr Hu Empire, 8. p. 
36 ry.; Smith’s DUt. of Geogr. i, p. 744. The history of these Dacian 
campaigns b graphically represented on the sculptured reliefe of Trajan’s 
column, which b still standing in Rome. The sculptures wind in spiral 
bands round the shaft of the column. “Though wanting m grace and 
refinement, they are full of dramatic vigour, and form a sort of cncyclo- 
p^ia of Roman costume, arms, and military engineering, and methods 
of advance and attack by land and river, in open field, and against walled 
cuies, with the most wonderful fertility of design and careful attention 
to detail" (J. H. Middleton, Tk* Remains of Ancient Rome, 2. p. 31). 

12 . 6. made war on-the Parthlana. See Dio Cassius. liviiL 

17 W- 

12 . 6. the hatha called after him. * These baths, of which few 
or no remains are now vbible, seem to have adjoined the baths of Tims. 
See J. H. Middleton, Tke Remains of AncietU Rome, a. p. 157 jy. 

12 . 6. a building for horae-racea. This perhaps refers to the 
alterations and improvements made by Trajan m the Circus .Maximus 
M Rome. See Pliny, Panegyriau, 51. In hb time this vast Circus 
“must have been a struemre of extraordinary sire and magnificence, 
wholly cove^ inside and out with white marble, relieved with gold and 
painting, brilliant mosaics, columns of coloured Oriental marbles, and 
statues of white marble and gilt bronie" (J. H. Middleton, op, cii 2 
P- 44 ). 
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12 . 6. the Forom &t Rome. See x. 5. 11; J. H. Middleton, op. at. 
1. pp. 24-38. 

12. 7. the round et mc t nree. ^liat exactly these roaod stroctnrcs 
were we do not know. Schubart supposed they were niches, but this 
mterpreution is not lastHired by the expression (xariurKcvair/iaTa) which 
Psusantas employs to designate them. The same word is used by him 
elsewhere (L 2a 4, vi. 22. i) as a general designation of a building or 
structure. 

12. 7. amber-is found in the sands of the Eridantu. Wliere 

was the Eridanus ? The ancients themselves gave different answers, 
and modem opinion is still divided on the subject. Pausanias seems 
to have regarded it as a river that flowed into the northern ocean 
(see I 4. 1^ This view is mentioned by Herodotus (iii. 115): “ Sonre 
think,” he says, “ that Eridanus is the name given by the barbarians to 
a river which fldls into the northern sea, and from which the amber 
comes.” But Herodotus himself rejects this view, and seems to regard 
the river as fabulous. Aeschylus identified the Eridanus with the Rhone 
(Pliny, Nat. Hist. xxxviL 32). But the river which was generally held 
to be the Eridanus was the Po. Pherecydes, a contemporary of 
Herodotus, is said to have been the first who so identified it (H>’ginus, 
Fab. I 54). In modem times it has, perhaps, been generally believed 
that the true Eridanus was one of the rivers of noithera Europe at the 
mouth of which amber is found, and it has been variously identified with 
the Rhine, the Vistula, and the Rhodaune, a small stream which flows 
by Dandg. As no amber is found on the Rhone or the Po, it has been 
conjectured that the reason why the Greeks so commonly regarded one or 
other of these rivers, especially the latter, as the amber-river, may have 
been that the amber was brought to them from the mouths of these rivers, 
whither it had been conveyed overland from the shores of the Baltic and 
the North Sea. See Biihr and Rawlinson on Herodotus, l.e. ; Smith’s 
Diet, of Gtogr. t.v. * Eridanus ’; MuUenhoff, Deuttek* AlUriumskundt, 
I. pp. 212-223, 473 'tff. Prof G. F. Unger thinks that the Eridanus 
was a river of Venetia. See his paper, ‘ Der Eridanos in Venetian,' in 
SittMngsbtritbtt of the Bavarian Academy (Munich), Philos.-philolog. 
CL 1878, pp. 261-304. Mr. Oskar Schneidn* thinks that the Eridanus 
may have been a river of Sicily, because amber is found there. He 
identifies the Sicilian amber with the lynturium of the ancients (see 
Pliny, N. H. xxxviL 52 jy.) See Oskar Schneider, Zur Bemstrinfrage, 
imsbtsoHdtrt ubtr ncilianUcfun Btmstdn uttd das Lyntttrion der Altem 
(Dresden, 1887). Amber has been discotxred in the ro)^] graves at 
Mycenae and in prehistoric sites in northern and central Italy ; and 
by chemical analysis it has been shown to be Baltic amber. It thus 
appears that trade in amber must have been carried on between the 
north and the south of Europe in prehistoric limes. The route was 
probably overland, as it was in Pliny's time (N. H. xxxviL 43). But 
the Phoenicians may have cemveyed it from the mouth of the Rhone 
and the head of the Adriatic to various parts of Greece and Italy. In 
Latium and Etruria amber has been found in nearly all the tombs 
which contain objects of Phoenician manufiM:torc. On the other hand, 
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tboogh it was m prized in the west, it seems to have been unknown in 
the great empires of the east. At least it has not been found in Egypt 
or Assyria. 

See Schliemsim, TYnTwr, pp. 368-372 j W. Hdhig, Du Italiitrm JirPluitm, 
p. 21 S ZnlKhriftfmr Ethuftgu, 14 (1882), p. 71 jy.; Perrot ct Chipiex, Histurt 
A *Art Jami tAntitiuiti, 3. p. 854 zy. The lacut cUatims on smM is Pliny, 
H. H. xxxvii. 30-53. 

12. 7 . the other electnun U an alloy of gold with ailTer. 
“ Electrum, although merely a mixture of gold and silver, was i^arded 
by the ancients as a pectUiar and somewhat less valuable variety of gold. 
And there is reason to believe that they estimated its value as tenfold 
that of silver, and three-fourths that of gold, this being in hurt not far 
from the truth, as the better sort of electrum does contain about three, 
fourths of gold and one-fourth of silver" (Percy Gardner, TyftsofGrttk 
Coims, p. 4). As a natural alloy it is found in the bed of the Pactolus 
and other rivers of Western Asia; the oldest Lydian coins were made 
of it See Gardner, afi. tit. p. 2 : W. Ridgesray, Orifjn af metallic 
Currency, p. 204 ; Hnltsch, Gritck. u. ram, .Mehvlogie,* p. 180 xyy. On 
electrum in Homer, cp. P. Gignei, ‘Sur I’electrum d’Homire,* Revue 
•rck/otogigue, April-September, 1859, pp. 235-241. 

12. 8. the oath of alliance for a hundred years etc This 

treaty was concluded in 420 See Thucydides, v. 43-47. A 

fragment of it has been found engraved on stone at Athens (C. I. A. iv. 
p. 14, Na 46 b; Hicks, Greek historical Inscriptions, No. 52). 

13 . I. a precinct set apart for Pelops. Paosanias has exactly 
described the situation of this predna, which occupied a low hillock, 
rising 3 to 6 feet ahove the level of the surrounding ground, to the 
north of the temple of Zeus. It had the form of an irregular pentagon 
mth a Doric portal (propylaemn) on the south-west. Only the founda¬ 
tions of the portal are standing ; the columns and entablature were used 
to build the east Byzantine wall The portal had three doorways, a 
broad one in the centre, and two narrow ones at the sides. A ramp, 
constructed of masonry of which some remains exist, led up to it. 
There seems to have been an older portal on the same site; Dr. 
Dbrpfeld considers that two e xisting columns and a wall belong to it. 
The materials of which the two portals were built are different; in 
both of them the stone is a shell-limestone, but in the older portal 
the limestone is hard and the shells completely petrified: in the 
newer the limestone is softer, and the petrifaction incomplete. The 
ctriumns of the older portal rested, not on a continuous stylobate, but 
on sep^te foundations; hence Dr. Odrpfeld conjectures that they 
•^nre originally of wood. As to the date of this older portal we arc 
completely in the dark. The newer portal seems to have been built 
about the end of the fifth or the beginning of the fourth century R.C., to 
judge from the architectmral and technical style of the remains. In 
Roman times the portal received a coating of stucco. Of the enclosing 
wall of the sacred precinct a piece is still standing on the east side. It 
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is built of squared blocks of conglomenite; but whether it is con¬ 
temporary with the older or the newer portal, we cannot say. 

S^Ofymfia: Ergtbniist, Tafelbuid I, pL sift.; W. Dorpfeld. in Ohmfia; 

Tatbood X p. 56 ; Dit PtmJt tww OiympiOy p. 24 ; CurtiM und 

Adla, Oljrmfm ttmd Umgtgtmi, p. j 6 { Kfauch, ‘Olympia,' in Bsumetstei^t 
Dtnkm^r, p. loM Jy.; Baedeker, p. 341 ry. 

£xcavations made within the Pclopium led to the discovery of an 
immense quantity of archaic bronzes and terra-cottas. A great layer of 
ashes deep down in the western and north-western parts of the precinct 
was crowded with these objects, but they seem to have belonged, not 
to the Pclopium, but to a great altar situated between the Pclopium and 
the Heracum (see note on v. 14. 8 ‘Olympian Hera'). The fact that 
tte ashes and votive ofierings of the altar were found under the Pelo- 
pitra proses that the latter was of more recent date than the alur, 
which must ha\e lost much of its sanctity bdbre a new precinct could 
be constructed over its ashes. Large quantities of similar objects, 
however, were also discovered under the eastern and south-eastern slope 
of the hillock which is enclosed by the Pelopium; and it is probable 
that the objects here unearthed are votive ofierings dedicated to Pelops. 
They include terra-cotta figures of men and animals; a quantity of 
bronze animals, including a ram; miniature kettles to be set on 
tripods ; fragments of large tripods ; a great many thin strips of bronze 
decorated with geometrical patterns, which had formed parts of 
and girdles; clasps ; pieces of necklaces ; armlets ; and needles. All 
thcM things are of very ancient pattern. Further, there were found 
plain rings of bronze in extraordinary numbers ; also small spiral 
rings ; cymbals ; small double axes; leaf-shaped spearheads ; arrow¬ 
heads ; fragments of armour; grifiin-heads from kettles, and several 
small ointment pots, of old Corinthian style, belonging to the seventh 
century B.C.; and finally an engraved gem of the eighth or seventh 
century me To the south-east, within the Pelopium but near the 
boundary wall, a hole filled with black earth and old votive offerings 
was discovered. It is conjectured to have been the pit in which 
sacrifices were offered to Pelops. Sec Olymfiia : Ergtlmuu, Textband 
4 - P- 3 - 

13 . a. Hercules also was a great grandson of Pelops etc. That 
is, Ifercules as well as Theseus was a great grandson of Pelops, Cp 
v. la 8. 

13. a. sacrificed into the pit-the wictlm is a black ram. The 

black colour of the victim and the fact that the sacrifice was performed 
in a trench or pit^ instead of upon an altar would suffice to show that 
Pelops was worshipped as a de^ man or hero, not as a god. Cp. ix. 
39. 6 ; and note on iv. 33. 3. The tomb of Pelops which Pindar men¬ 
tions {Olymp. L 149) was probably the mound or barrow within the 
precinct. It is said that once a year all the lads of Peloponnese lashed 
themselves on the grave of Pelops, till the blood streamed down their 
backs as a libation to the departed hero (Schol. on Pindar, Olymp. i. 
146). We are also told that the competitors in the games sacrificed to 
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Petops before they sacrificed to Zeus (ScboL on Pindar, OL i. 149). To 
the south of the Pclopium ashes and charred wood hare been found. 
They may mark the spot where the sacrifices to Pelops were offered 
(Curtius, Die AUaretsm Olympia, p. 36 ; id., Gesammelte Abhandlungen, 
a. p. 61 sq.) 

13 . 3. to give the neck-to the woodman. A sacrificial 

calendar of Cos, found inscribed upon stone, prescribes the shares of the 
victim which were to be allotted to various persons as their perquisites. 
The priest generally got the skin and a leg, but on the occasiem of the 
sacrifice of a sheep and a pregnant ewe to Demetcr he was to get the 
ears. Another official (whose title is lost) was, at the sacrifice of a 
choice ox to Zeus Polieus, to receive half ed the liver and half of the 
paunch; the tkyapkoros was to get part of the leg, a double slice 
of the back, some flesh from under the shoulders, and aiftariov d) 9 cAus 
rptKiiXios (which seems to mean as much of the blood or black-puidding 
as could be got by plunging a three-pronged fork into it); to the fomily 
of the Nestorids was to be given a double slice of the back; and the 
physicians, flute-player, smiths, and potters were also to receive shores. 
At the sacrifice of three foil-grown sheep and a choice ox to Zeus the 
Contriver (cp. Paus. iL 33. 3 ) the fiunily of the Phyleomachids were to 
get a hoof and the flat of a foot of the ox, and the breast and another 
piece of the flesh of each sheep. See Journal of Hellenic Studies, 9 
(1888), pp. 333-337; Paton and Hicks, The Inscriptions of Cos, Na 
38, pp. 88-90. Eilsewhere it wras provided that the priest should have 
the tongue and a shoulder, or a leg and a shoulder, or the tongue, the 
loin, and the tail. See Dittenberger, Sylloge Inter. Graec. Nos. 373, 
376 f 379 : Md in general P. Stengel, Die grieck. Sakralaltertkumer, 
§ 67 i Mr. Ward Fowler, article ‘ Sacrifice,' in Smith’s Diet, of Gr. and 
Rom. Antiquities,* 2. p. 585. 

13 . 3 - the white poplar. See v. 14. 3 ; and cp. v. $. 5. For the 
use of a special kind of wood to bum the flesh of the victims, cp. iL 10. 
$. In some sacrifices the use of the wood of the vine was forbidden, it 
not being a ‘sober* wood (SchoL on Sophocles, Oed. Col. too). On 
the ritiMlistic sense 'sober' see note on v. 15. to. 

13 . 3 - Whoever eats of the flesh - - may not enter tha temple 
of Zens. The reason for this and the analogous prohibition at 
Pergamos, which Pausanias mentions, probably was that, Pelops being 
only a dead man or hero, his worshippers contracted a certain ceremonial 
defilement which they might not carry into the sanctuaries of the high 
gods. In the island of Ceos persons who had offered the annual sacrifices 
to their departed friends were unclean for two days afterwords, and 
might not enter a sanctuary. Mourners, too, were unclean after a 
funeral and had to wash before they become • clean.' See Dittenberger, 
Sylloge Inscr. Graec. Nos. 468, 46^ No one might enter the sanctuary 
of Men Tyrannus for ten days after being in contact with the dead 
(Dittenberger, Syll. Isu. Graec. No. 379). 

13 . 4. a bone of Pelops. Cp. vi 33 . i note. The same miraculous 
virtue was ascribed in antiquity to bones of heroes which is still attributed 
in Roman Catholic countries to the bones of saints. Cp. Index, s.v. 
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‘ BoneLobeck, Aglaopkamtu, p. 381 note u; and notes on i, 35. 5, 
and 7. 

13 . 7 * In tny country there ue Btill left sicns etc This passage 
is important as proving that Pausanias was a Lydian ; probably he was 
a native of Magnesia, at the northern loot of Ml. Sipylus. See Intrtxluc> 
tion. There b no place to which he is so fond of refimng as Ml 
S ipylus. Professor W. M. Ramsay, who has traversed the mountain in 
all directions and has probably seen more of it than any one but 
the wood^cutters, sa^ 1 One who reads over the passages in which 
Pausanias refers to Sipylos, Niobe, and Tantalus, cannot fail to be struck 
with the life-like and telling accuracy of his language; it is that of a 
loving eye-wimess" {Joum. HtlUitU StudUs, 3 (188a), p, 63 note 3). 
It may be convenient to collect here the scattered references made by 
Pausanias to the natural features and antiquities of the mountain, and to 
'mdicate how Bur these have been identified in modem limes. 

Mount Sipylus is a short range of mountains stretching east and 
west between the gulf and plain of Smyrna on the south and the valley 
of the Hermus on the north. The range falls into three sections or 
groups, each of which now bears a special name. The highest and 
steepest is the eastern section, now called Manissa-dagh. It rises to the 
height of about 5000 feet, and is the true Sipylus; whether, indeed, the 
name Sipylus was applied to the whole range, is doubtful The most 
westerly section is the lowest (about 3300 feet); it is called lamanlar- 
dagk. The middle section, uniting the other two, is the Sabandja^gk. 

Tto wts of ancient monuments have been discovered on the two 
opposite sides of the range ; namely one set on the northern side of the 
Mamua^gk, the other on the southern aide of the lamaMlar-dagk. 
As these two sets of monuments are on opposite sides and at opposite 
ends of the steep and rugged chain, it is probable that the antiquities 
mentioned by Pausanias and other ancient writers are to be identified 
with one or other of these two sets of monumenu. But with which ? the 
southern or the northern ? Archaeologists have been divided in their 
answer. Texier and others decided in favour of the southern set. But 
within the fast few years the discovery of inscriptions on the north side 
seems to have finally decided the question in fiivour of the northern 
monuments. With these, then, we have exclusively to deal 

On the south side of the fertile valley of the Hermus, Mount Sipylus 
(Mamssa-dagk) towers up abruptly, like an immense wall erf rock. Its 
sides are very precipitous, mdeed almost perpendicular. The city of 
Magnesia, the modem Manissa, lies immediately at its foot About four 
miles cast of Magnesia the mountain wall of rock is cleft, right down to 
the level of the Hermus valley, by a narrow ravine or cafion, which 
pierces deep into the bowels of the mountain. It is called by the Turks 
the Yarik A aya or ‘ rifted rock.’ The canon is only about 100 feet 
wide ; its sides are sh^ walls of rock, about 500 feet high j there is a 
m a pi i fi cent echo in it A small stream flows through the bottom; 
it is probably the Achelous of Homer {Iliad, xxiv. 616). It is plain 
that the ravine has been scooped out in the course of ages by the 
stream wearing away the limestone rock; but it would naturally be 
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regarded by tbe ancients as the result of a great earthquake, such as are 
co mmon in this district. On the western edge of the canon, half*way 
up the mountain-wall of Sip)’ius, there shoots up a remarkable crag, 
which stands out by itself from the mountain-side. On one side it is 
possible from its summit to drop a stone 900 feet sheer into the canon ; 
on all other sides it rises with a perpendicular face too feet from tbe 
mountain. Even to reach tbe foot of this crag from the plain, stout 
limbs and a steady bead are needful; for the andent mule-path, partly 
hewn out of the rock, partly supported on walls on the edge of precipices, 
has mostly disappeared ; and there is nothing for it but to cling as best 
you can to the b^bes and the projections of the rock. In this way you 
at last reach tbe foot of the cliff, the sheer face of which seems to bar all 
further advance. However, on the western side of the crag there is a 
cleft or 'chimney' as they would call it in Switierland, 

which leads up to the top, otherwise quite unapproachable, of the crag. 
In antiquity there seems to have been a staircase in the ‘chimney.’ 
The first few steps of it may be seen under the bushes with which the 
rocky fissure is overgrown. The upper sur&ce of the crag, reached 
through this cleft, is nowhere level; on the contrary, it slopes like the 
roof of a house and b indeed so steep that to climb up it b difficult. There 
are, however, twenty or thirty foundations of houses cut in the rock and 
ruing one above the other hire the steps of an immense staircase. Also 
there are seven or eight bell-shaped dsterns. 

The andent settlement on the summit of this remarkable crag would 
seem to be that to which classical writers gave the name of Tantalis or 

dty of Tantalus. They affirmed, indeed, that the dty disappeared 
into a chasm produced by an earthquake; but probably the immense 
ravine beneath suggested the idea of the earthquake, and popular 
mythology completed the legend by asserting that the old dty had been 
hurled down into its depths. See Pausanias, viL 24. 13 ; Pliny, AW. 
//fsZ. iL 205, ▼. tty; Aristides, Om/. xv. voL t. p. 371 sy., ed. 
Dindorf; cp. Strabo, i. p. 58. 

On the very topmost pinnacle of the crag there b a square cutting in 
the rock, resembling the seat of a large arm-chair, with back and sides 
complete. It b about $ feet wide, 3 feet from front to back, and 3 feet 
high at the back. The back of the seat (as it may be called) b simply 
the top of the predpice, which foUs straight down into the ravine, a sheer 
drop of 900 feet Across the ravine soars the arid rocky wall of 
Sipylus. On the other side the eye ranges over the valley of the 
Hetmus, stretched like a map at one’s feet There teems to be little 
doubt that thb remarkable rock-cut seat, perched on the pinnade of the 
dbzy cmg, b no other than the ‘throne of Pdops' mentioned by 
Pausanias in the present passage. What the original intention of the 
cutting may have been, b a difierent question. Professor W. M. 
Ramsay thinks it was probably an altar on which offerings were laid. 

Half a mile to the west of the ravrine, on the slope of the mountain 
abwt 300 feet above the plain, there b a large niche, half natural, half 
artificial, in the fiice of the cliff It is vbible from the plain below ; a 
steep stony path leads op to it. The niche b about 2 5 feet high, and b 
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decfriy cut into the rode. In the middle of it a colossal figure is carved 
in high relief. The work is extremely rude and the outlines are defaced 
by time; but observers are agreed that the figure is that of a woman 
seated on a throne with her hands on her breast. Small square holes 
in the firce of the rock show that vodve tablets were here &stcncd 
up, and that the place was therefore a sanctuary. Till recently this rude 
image was identified with the figure of Niobe described by Pausanias (L 
21. 3 ; viii. 2. y). But clearly the Niobe of Pausanias was a natural ro^ 
which, viewed from a distance, looked like a woman, but seen close at 
hand was perceived to be merely a rock. Whereas the figure in the 
niche is certainly artificial, and its resemblance to a woman increases, 
instead of diminishes, as you approach it. Besides Pausanias says that 
the figure of Niobe was seen to weep in summer. This must mean that 
wter trickled over it from the rocks above. But the image in the niche 
is so completely protected by the overhanging rock that not a drop of 
water wets even its knees in heavy rain; the rain-drops fill from the 
front of the niche quite clear of the figure. Professor W. M. Ramsay 
and Mr. Humann are therefore certainly right in identifying the figure, 
not with the Niobe, but with the Mother Plastcne mention^ 1 ^ Pausanias 
in the present passage. For the Mother Plastene was on the mountain 
below the chair of Pelops ; and this answers to the position of the figure 
in the niche relatively to the ‘ throne of Pelops ’ on the top of the crag. 
Again, Pausanias tells us (iii. 22. 4) that the people of Magnesia, to the 
north of Sipylus, had a most ancient image of the Mother of the Gods 
upon the rock of Coddinus. This ancient image can be t» other than 
the rude figure in the niche. Finally, the identity of this figure in the 
niche, first with the Mother Plastene of Pausanias, and secondly with 
the Mother of the Gods mentioned by the same writer, b put beyond a 
doubt by the inscription on a bronze statuette which was found not many 
years ago near the niche. The inscription is as follows : 

Mtyrpl 0 twv HXtum'/rj} 

KaA)9(ur(iof 'Op^nt 
ayt&rjKtv, 

i.e. • Calvisius Orpheus dedicated (this statuette) to Plastene, Mother of 
the Gods.' Further, a marble statuette, which was also found near the 
niche, bears^ the following inscription; Mtp-poStipa 'AroAAa 
HAoim/vp rvxijr, $.e, ‘ Metrodora, daughter of ApoUas, dedicated (this 
statuette) to Mother Plastene in fulfilment of a vow.* This latter 
statuette represents Cybele or the Mother Plastene (the two were doubt¬ 
less identical) seated on a throne, writh a lion on each side of her; her 
hands rest on the heads of the lions. 

Below the uiuige of Mather Plastene there is a small lake of clear 
water, fed by countless springs that gush from the rocky foot of the 
mountain. The water is dammed up and toms a milL S^e forty or 
fifty years ago, before it was dammed up, the lake covered a much larger 
area. It is probably the Saloe of Pausanias (vii. 24. 13), the Sale of 
Pliny (JVa/. Hist. v. 117). 

If we now return to the mouth of the canon and proceed eastward 
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from It for about three hundred yards we come to a very handsome 
tomb cut in a sloping rock at the foot of the mountain. A broad flight 
of steps leads up to a platform, from which the tomb is entered. It 
consisu of two quadrangular chambers, one behind the other, connected 
with each other by a doorway exactly in the middle of the back wall of 
the outer chamber. The roofs of both chambers are slightly ardted. 
There is no inscription, nor any trace of Greek work. The style of the 
tomb is very like that of the Phrygian tombs. Professor W. M. Ramsay 
and Mr. Humann are probably j^in right in identifying this remark¬ 
able rock-cut sepulchre with the tomb of Tantalus which is mentioned 
by Pausamas in the present p a ss age and elsewhere (iL 22. 3). 

There are stiD twro places on Mount Sipylus mentioned by 
Pausanias which have to be identified. These are the lake of Tantalus 
and the figure of Niobc. The lake of Tantalus is probably the Kara 
Col (‘the Black Lake’), a romantic pool deep in the heart of the 
mountains. Pausanias tells us (viii. 17. 3) that he had seen white 
eagles hovering over the lake; and the Kara Got is the very place to 
look for eagles. The only other lake in the mountains is Ky* Col, ‘ the 
Maiden’s Lake.’ But it is small and insignificant and seems to be 
partly artificial 

As to the figure of Niobe, Mr. Schweisthal believed that he had 
discovered it in a rock immediately to the east of the cafion of yarik 
A aya. The rock lodced to him like a woman seated and lifting her arm 
in the air. But Mr. Humann, who examined the rock and photographed 
it, could see no resemblance to a woman. It seems obvious, indeed, 
tlut a rock of the kind described by Pausanias cannot be identified 
with any approach to certainty or even probability. It is very much 
a matter of individual fancy whether a particular rock resembles a woman 
or not. 

As to the group of monuments on the southern slope of lamanlar- 
dagk (the wrestem section of Mt. Sipylus^ they comprise an acropolis, a 
sanctuary, and a necropolis consisting of about forty tombs, all in the 
shape of conical masses of stones resting on circular substructions. The 
largest of these tmnbs has been generally called the tomb of Tantalus. 
It wras considerably dilapidated by the excavations made in it by Texier 
in 1835. 

The heft accounts of the monomenti on the oorthem fide of Sipylus are those 
of Professor W. M. Ramsay, xa Journal if HtlUnit Studio, 3 (IM2), pp. 33-68, 
and Mr. Homann, in Mutktil. <L arck. lust, in Mtkin, 13 (188S), pp. 22-41. 
Sec also Martin Schweisthal ‘ L’iraage de Niobf et I'autel dc Zeta Hymtoa,' 
Gazetti arrildogifut, 12 (18S7), pp. 213-232. -Mr. Sdiwdsthal’f resulu are 
fumn^ised by Mr. S. Remach, in Pitmt artklotigi/ue, 3me Sfrie, 10 (18S7), p. 
97 t ff* It (18S8), p 84. For the inscriptions quoted above, see the volumes of 
^ Rene arrkloligijui just referred to, p 96 ry. and p 83 sq. respecdvely. 
For other descriptions of the Mother Plastene (formerly called Niobc) and the 
roonomenu on the bjuUi side of Sipylni, sec A Martin, in Revue arektologifue, 
31 (1876), pp^ 31318-^30; Hirschfeld, in Curtius’f ' Beilrige lur Gcachiebte wnd 
Topepaphie Klcinasiens,’ pp 74-84, AHaudiuujyu of the Pmsaian Academy 
^Berl in), 1872; G. Weber, ‘Tnmuluf et Micron de Bflevi,' Moivwum eal PtfiKio- 
• 4*9 rir rfanrrXie^ exa^vr (Smyrna), weploSat 1878-79, 1879-^ pp 

89-119: R. a Stark, Kaek Jemsriokiukem Orient, pp 231-254; W. M. Ramsay, 
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• Ncwly-difCOTBcd «itc* near Smyrna,' Jntmat tf fftlkmu Sttuha, i (1880), 
PP- 6374; Saw*, it. pp. 8S-91; Jounud tf tht AmkrtpAftitml /mtiitUt, 4 
(•875). P- 93 ; GoUob a^ Krall, ‘Zor “ Niobe-iUtue” am ^pyloa bd Magneiia.' 
Wifiur StmJirm, 4 (l88j), pjiL 307-313. Good and ful! accomU of both tcU of 
montimenli, illnitiateii with woodenu and pUni, are given by Ftoot and CUpiea, 
Histmn dr F Art dam t AmtijuiU, 4. pp. 5 $. pp. 39-^. 

13 . 8. The Biter of Olympien Zens. The very scanty remains of 
this altar may be seen to the east of the Pelopiiun, abtwt equidistant 
from the temple of Zeus and the temple of Hera. Pausanias’s statement 
that the altar was equidistant from the Pelopium and the temple of Hera 
is not strictly correct; it is nearer the Pelopium than the Heraeum. 
The altar occupied nearly the middle point of the Altis; its shape was 
dliptical, with the long ans directed north and south. The Him<-ti»;nn« 
of the ellipse agree with Pausanias's statement as to the circumference 
of the pfvthusu or lowest stage of the altar. A foundation of undressed 
stonc^ which supported the altar, is now partly buried again. Indeed 
the site of the altar is marked at the present day, not by an elevation, 
but by an oval depression in the groutuL 

A thin layer of ashes was discovered in the soil round about the 
altar; but this layer was at a higher level than the foundations of the 
altar. It contained bemes, cinders, and votive offerings resembling in 
kind, though vastly fewer in number than, the votive offerings which 
were found at the great altar between the Pelopium and the Heraeum 
(see above, p. 5J0). The offerings found at the altar of Zeus com¬ 
prised some figures of anirrrals in terra-cotta, and bronze objecu of the 
following kinds ; small tripod-kettles ; bands decorated with geometrical 
pauerns; pieces of necklaces ; rings ; clasps ; nails ; fragments of large 
tripods i heads of griffins ; vessels of sheet-bronze, including a good 
many sacrificial cups ; a considerable number of cymbals ; and weapons, 
including the only bronze sword that was found at Olympia. Pieces of 
large iron tripods were also brought to light. 

In recent years Mr. Wernicke and Dr. Puchstein have proposed to 
identify the great altar of Zeus, not with the remains which have been 
just described, but with the great altar between the Pelopium and the 
Heraeum (see note on v. 14-8). But the situation of the latter altar 
does not answer to Pausanias’s description, who says that the altar of 
Zeus was situated in front (i.r. to the east) of the Pelopium and 
Heraeum. 


See DU FurnU ^ P- *3 tf-; Curtias imd Adler, Olympia mad 

P- 35! Flosch, ' Olympia,* in B an meU ter's DtahmaUr, p. 1067; A. 
Botticber, <?(r<w/»a,»n 190. Lurtiut, DU AUirt vcm Olympia, p. 4 m- t id.. 
Gt^mtlti Afi^mngm. *. n. 43 xy.: Ba«leker,* p 341 ; K. Weriucke, in 
■ri , . ’ '**94\ p 93 ; Adler, in /ak^k d. arrk. Imt. 0 

J f?* • ArcWlogncber ^etger. n. 85 , u., fakrtuck d. ank. tmt. 10 

1189s). Analog. Anz^. p 108 jy.; Puchstein, * 3 . p 107 ; Furtwaneler. in 
Ofym/tm: £rfit&muUf Textbuhd 4. p. 4. ^ 


13 . 8. the altar at Pergamtu. The only other ancient writer who 
“ Lucius AmpeUus who says (Liier Afemorialis, 
viU. 14); "At Pergamus there is a great marble altar, 40 feet high. 
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with very huye sculptures; it comprises the battle with the giants.” 
The foundations of this altar and huge portions of the splendid 
sculptured friere representing the battle of the giants, were discovered 
by the German excavators in recent years. The altar, though included 
in the market-place, stood high up on the slope of the acropolis, 
forming a conspicuous object even at a great distance. It occupied the 
middle of a platform which was supported on a colossal substruction 
about loo feet square by about i8 feet high. A grand staircase, 
cutting into the substruction, led up to the platform. The projecting 
wings of the substruction on either side of the staircase, as well as the 
other tides of the substruction, were adorned with the frieie representing 
the battle of the giants in relief The substruction was crowned with 
an Ionic colonnade, opening outward, which thus encircled the altar 
proper, except on the side lacing the staircase The back-wall of this 
colonnade was decorated with a smaller frieze, representing legends 
from the mythical history of Pergamus. See R. Bonn und A. Conze in 
Du Ergttmisu tUr Atugrabungen su Pergamum, Vorlaufiger Berickt, 
(Berlin, 1880), pp. 35-71 ; UrUchs, Ptrgum<m, GeuUcJUt umd Kunst, 
p. JO sgg.; Baumeister's DenkmaUr, pp. 1214 sgq„ 1249 sgg. For an 
elaborate discussion of the sculptures on the altar see H. Brunn, 
* Ueber die kunstgeschichtliche Stcllung der pergamenischen Giganto- 
inachie,’ in Jahrbuck der bom. prrmss. /Ctnuisamm/umgen, 5. Heft iiL 
(Berlin, 1884). Before the excavations at Pergamus, Brunn had 
rightly conjectured that the statements of Pausanias and Ampelius about 
the altar at Pergamus were to be reconciled by supposing that the altar 
of ashes rested upon a substruction of stone. See BulUttino delP 
/mjtitmto, 1871, pp. 28-31. For other altars of ashes see below, v. 
•4-8; V. 14. io;t. 1 5. 9!bL it. 7 - General Cesnobi discovered 
in the centre of the temple of Golgoi, in Cyprus, a thick layer of ashes 
conuining some Urge pieces of carbonised wood. The layer appeared 
to be to feet long by 7 feet wide. See Ccsnola, Cyprus, p. 15a This 
layer of ashes doubtless marked the site of the alUr, as Furtwangler 
{Die Brontefumde aus Olympia, p. 30) and Holwerda {Die alien Kyprier 
in Kuns! und Cultus, p. 2) observe. 

13 . 8. sa cr i fici a l heartha. The Greek word is ctr^upeu. Porphyry 
tells us that while altars were used in the worship of the Olympic gods, 
•acrificial hearths were employed in the worship of chthonian beings 
and of heroes {De antra nympharum, 6). Cp. Stengel, Die griech. Sokrat- 
al/er/iimer, jj 6. 

13 . to. when they are not excluded from Olympia. Cp. v, 6. 7. 

13 . 11, on the nineteenth day of the month Elaphina. This 
month must have corre^nded, in part at least, to our .March, since 
the spring equinox fell in it See vL 20. 1. On the Elean calendar 
see E. Bischofil^ De fastis Graecorum antiguioribus, p. 346 sgg. 

13 . 11. kneading them with the water of the Alphena etc 
This is mentioned also by Plutarch {De defectu eraculorum, 41) and a 
scholiast on Pindar {Olymp. xL (x.) 58). Plutarch says the paste 
would not hold together when they tried to make it with any other 
water. 
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14. I. The kitet-do not molest people etc “ They say that 

in Rlis there are kites which snatch the meat from persons who are 
carrying it through the market-place, but do n« touch the flesh oflcred 
in sacrifice” ([AristotJe,] Afirai. Auicnit. 123, p. 43, ed. Wcstcrmonn). 
Pliny says that kites snatched food neither from the trays set out upon 
graves {tx funtrum ftrcuUs) nor from the altar at Olympia (A’. H. 
X. 28). 

14. I. the Eleane are said to aacriflce to Zetu Ayerter of Flies. 
This sacrifice is mentioned also by Clement of Alexandria {Prompt. U. 
38» P- 33> Potter). Pliny says; “ The Eleans invoke the fly- 
catching god, because the swarms of flies breed pestilence; and no 
somier is the sacrifice offered to the god than the flies perish" (AW. 
Hist. X. 75). Aelian affirms that during the Olympic festival the flies 
voluntarily retired to the opposite bank of the Alpheus and swarmed 
back when the festival was over (AW. Am. v. 17). Pausanias tells us 
(viii. 26. 7) that at Aliphera in Arcadia the festival of Athena was 
opened with sacrifice and prayer to the Fly-catcher ; and that after the 
sacrifice the flies gave no more trouble. At the festival of Apollo in the 
island of Lcucas an ox was sacrificed to the flies, which, glutted with the 
blood, thereupon disappear^ Aelian, who reports this (AW. Am. xi. 
8), adds that the flies of Pisa (meaning Olympia) were more virtuous, 
because they did their duty, not for a consideration, but out of pure 
regard for the god. At the shrine of Hercules in the Ox-market at 
Rome flies were excluded, because when Hercules was handing the 
^h to the priesu he had prayed to the fly-catching god (Solinns, 
i. II). Baal-zebub, the Philistine god of Ekron, whom the Jews 
represented as a prince of devils, was literally Lord Fly or Lord of 
the Flies. When Ahariah was sick he sent to consult the Lord Fly’s 
oracle (11. Kings L a, 3, 6, 16). Cp. Sclden, £k dU Syrit, S>-ntagma 
il 6, p. 301 jy.: Lenormant, La disimaiiom cLut Us Ckaldletss, p. 95 
sq.: C. W. Mansell, in CaatUe arrALoiogiqsu, 3 (1877), p. 76; W. 
Robertsm Smith, Rtligiom of tiu SetmiUi* p. 94 n. 6. In the old 
Lithuanian translation of the Bible Baal-xebub is translated Mitsim 
iiriiks, Lt. • fly-hununcr.' Schleicher thought that the word is older 
than the translation of the Bible, renurking that in view of the swarms 
of irtsera which the short summer breeds in the damp rlittmir. of 
Lithuania h would not be surprising if the Lithuanians had had a Fly- 
god. See Sitxumgsbtrick/t d. phU. kistor. Classe d. k. Akad. d. Wissem. 
(Vieima), 11 (1854), p. 101 sq. Am for the flies at Olympia, the hot 
climate and the low damp situation still breed them in multitudes. 1 
netxr saw such ssrarms of flies anywhere. In the house where I stayed 
they were a plague. If I had thought that a sacrifice to Zeus As'crter 
of Flies would have rid me of them, I would gladly have oflcred it. 

The Oetaeans of Trachis were said to worship a Locust Hercules, 
because Hercules had rid them of locusts; and the people of Erythrae 
revered W oim-killing Hercules, because he destroyed the worms which 
gnawed the vines (Strabo, xiiL p. 613; Eustathius, on Homer, L/iad, 

L 39). Similarly, as Prof Ridgeway has shown {CUssieai Review, to 
(1896), p. 21 sqq.), Dionysos Bassareus is probably nothing more than 
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Foxy Dionysus, the god who was invoked to keep the foxes from the 
vines. For tauara was a kind of fox (Tretxcs, ScM. m Lycophron, 
77iX were notoriously destructive to the vines (Theocritus, L 

45 W" • Song oj Solomon, iL 15). 

We may conjecture that in these and similar cases the god or hero 
who is implored to keep off or destroy insecu or vermin was originally 
conceiv^ as hitn^f a fly or locust or worm, etc, but as being at the 
s^e time the king of flies, locusts, worms, or what not, and as there¬ 
fore able to protect mankind from the attacks of his subjects. To 
induce him to exert his pow and sUy the ravages of his fcUow-vermin 
was probably the original intention of the sacritices and prayers offered 
to thm curious divinities. Simple folk in many parts of the world have 
^ght to mollify and propitiate the vermin that infest their fields and 
touses {Tht Coldtn Bough, a. pp. 129-132X Probably the worship of 
Mouse Apollo (Apollo Smintheus) was a case of this kind. See note 
on X. 12. 5. 

y**' speaes of animals has its king is common in 

lolk-lorc The king of serpenu often occurs in folk-tales. In Syrian 
tales we bcu of the king of flies, the king of mice, the king of serpents, 
the king of locusU, the emperor of ants, the prince of foxes, the prince 
of ^s, etc See Prym and Socin, Syriickt Sagen und Mdnhen, Nos. 
58-02 etc Some of the North American Indians believed that each 
sort of animal had an elder brother, who was the origin of all animals of 
t^t sort and was besides very great and powerful (.ffr/aZ/Vw akr Jlsuitts, 

» 634 t p. 1 3 of the Canadian reprintX Cp. Uttns ABfiantes, 6. p. 334, 
A North American Indian is known to have fondled a dead mouse in 
order to appease “the genius of mice’* (Charlevoix, Histoirt d* la 
NouvttU Franct, 5. p. 443). The ancient Peruvians held that “ of all 
beuts of the earth, there is one alone in heaven like unto them, that 
which hath care of their procreation and increase" (Acosta, Hittory of 
the Indus, 2. p. 305, Hakluyt Society). 

14. 2. the white poplar. Sec note on v. 5. 5. 

14. 2. the tree ia called acherois by Homer. See Jhad xiiL 
389, xvL 482. ’ 

14. 3. no reeds grw so tall as those in the Boeotian Asopns. 
The bed of the Asopus is still overgrown with reeds {K'anapitsaX which 
are woven into baskets (Ulrichs, Rristn und Forschungen in GrucJunl.tnd, 
2. p. 74X 

14. 4. all the altars in Olympia. Besides the great altar of 
Zeus, the remains of some other altars were brought to light by the 
German excavations, but none of them can be certainly, and only a very 
few can be probably, identified with those mentioned by Pausanias. 
^ our author distinctly and repeatedly tells us that he enumerates 
the ^tars, not in their topographical order, but in the order in which 
the Eleans sacrificed upon them, the list does not help us much towards 
cleanng up doubtful points in the topography of the Altis. The question 
Iff the identification of the existing altars with those in Pausanias’s 
hst, and the fitrther question of the source from which Pausanias derived 
his knowledge of the order in which sacrifices were offered on them, are. 
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in the total absence of epigraphical and literary evidence, necessarily 
insoluble. This want of evidence has not, however, deterred German 
scholars from grappling with the problem. 

See E. Curtim, * Die .Mtaie von Olympii^' Atlumdlmt^tn of the Prauiin 
Academy for 1881, Philolog. histor. CL (reprinted in the sothor’s Gtnummtltt 
AiktuUlttmgtm, t pp. 40-74) j FhiKh, * Oiynipia,' in Boumeister'i DtmiwiUr, p. 
•®®7 •*ff-1 A. KsJkmann, P autmi ai, p 95 ; W. Goriitt, Pautamiat, pp 346 

W-! Heberdey, ‘Die otympiche AltarueiicseK des Catiianiai,' 
Enutet YinMarntmu (Wien. 1893), pp 37-47 ; K. Wemidke, ‘ Die AlUie voo 
Olympu.'ya6r6M-4 A. arrk. Imt. 9 (i8mL PP- 88-101. 

14 . 4 - They ucrlAce, lint, to Hestia in the Prytaneum. See 
15. 9. 

14 . 4 - the altar inside the temple. Prof £. Curtins {DU Altart 
VOH Olympia, p. 11 sq .; GtsammtlU Abkatulbimgtn, 3. p. 48 jy.) seems 
to think that one or more altars had originally stot^ upon the ground 
afterwards occupied by the temple of Zeus, and that when the temple 
was built the altars were replaced in it on t^r old sites. It has been 
doubted whether there were altars inside Greek temples. Sebubart 
refers to Pausanias iL 11. 4, vi 30. 3, and x. 24. 4 for other examples 
of altars so situated {Fltcktisnit JakrbMchtr, 18 (1872), p 173). In the 
Coan inscription alrr^y referred to (note on v. 13. 3), it is directed that 
part of the flesh of the sacrifice shall be burnt “ on the hearth inside the 
temple" {JoumM of HtlUmc Studuj, 9 (1888X P- 348 ; Patoo and 
Hicks, Tlu hucriptioHj of Cos, No. 38). 

14 . 4. third, on one altar this sacriflee etc. Apollodoms 
tells us that Hercules founded six altars to twelve Gods at Olympia 
(ApoUodonis, IL 7. a, reading for with Amald and R. Wagner); 
and a scholiast on Pindar (01. v. 8) has recorded the names of the pairs 
of deities to whom these so-called • twin' altars were dedicated. They 
were (i) Zeus and Poseidon; (2) Hera and Athena; (3) Hermes and 
Apollo; (4) Dionysus and the Graces; (5) Artemis and Alpbcus; (6) 
Cronus and Rhea. In his present list of altars Pausanias mentions 
three of these • twin * altars, namely the altar to Hermes and Apollo (§ 8), 
that to Dionysus and the Graces (J 10), and that to Artemis and 
Alphms (5 6). Later on (v. 24. 1) he mentions the altar of Zeus and 
Posddoa It seems probable, therefore, that the mention of that altar 
has dropped out in the present passage. Thus we have in Pausanias 
mention of four out of the six • twin ’ altars founded by Hercules. 
Scholars have endeavoured to restore the mention of the remaining two 
by means of conjeemre. See E. Curtius, DU Altart von Olympia, p. 8 
{GtsammtlU AhhatvUust/yn, a. p. 46); K. Maurer, Dt asis Gratcomm 
pluriius dtis in commune pasiHs, p. 6 sqq.\ K. Wernicke, in Jakrlmck 
^ orrA. Isut. 9 (1894), p. 91 sg.', and Critical Notes on this passage 
voL I. p. 585. The victors in the games offered sacrifices on all 
these • twin ’ altars (Sched. on Pindar, 01. v. 8). 

14 . 5 - The descendanta of Phidias, called Burnishen. The base 
of a statue of one of these oflicials has been found at Olympia. The 
inscription sett forth that “ In rccognirion of his piety and goodwill to 
themselves, the Senate and people of Elis <have set up this sutue of> 
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Titus Flavius Heraclitus, descendant of Phidias, Burnisher of Olympian 
Zeus." See Die htekriften xtm Olympia, Na 466; Arch. Zeitung 35 
(*877), p. 193, inscr. No. 100; Loewy, Jiuchriften grieck. BUdhauer, 
Na 536. In Athens there was a Burnisher attached to the sers-ice 
of Demeter Md Proserpine, and another to that of ‘Olympian Zeus 
in the city ’ {/>. of Zeus who was worshipped in the Olympieum). The 
latter otfacial had a special seat set apart for him in the Dionysiac 
theatre, and so had the Burnisher from Olympia Aihs n<«n7s). 


^ 5 - 283- * 91 - 9 J«. 1058. 3839; PMAmux, 31 (1866), n. aij 

‘^2. Ameritam Select 

CLu..^Stad,aat Atlmu. i {^a-83), po. 169. 17J I Aug. Mommsen. Meerteto^. 
p. 236} J. MsrtK Us utnrdcai AtlAuens, p. 541 E. Kuhoert, 'De cuia 
•tatu^ni spud Graecos, Bertmer ShuHem f. elassiult I'kiiclogit, I (1S841, 
p 336 >yy. >5 . » . 


14 . 5. rises gnwinally to a height. Prof. E. Curtius {Die AlUre 
von Olympia, p 6; Gesamm. Abkandl. 2. p. 43 sp.) understands this of 
a pyramidal altar. He also compares the temporary ramp which was 
made to lead up to the altar of Artemis Laph^ at Patrae. See rii. 

18. It. 

14 . 6. they sacrifice to Alphens and Artemis on one altar. See 
aboi^ note on § 4. On the special reason for uniting Artemis and 
^pheus at the same altar, see vi. 23 . 8 rpp. Cp C Maurer, De aris 
Graecorumpluribm deis in commuMe poritis (Darmstadt, 1885), p. 13 jqq. 

14 . 6. Warlike Zens. Diodorus says (iv. 73) that Oenomans 
sacrificed to Zeus before the race; Philostratus Junior says {Imag. to) 
that he sacrificed to Ares. TTieir statements are to some extent re^ 
conciled by the £lean tradition, reported by Pausanias, that he sacrificed 
to Warlike (Arrios) Zeus. Panofka has a long dissertation on Warlike 
Zeus {Abkaadlungm of the Berlin Academy for 1853, Philolog. histor. 

pp. 32-43). His conclusions, so far as they relate to the figure of 
Zeus in the east gable of the temple of Zeus, have been refuted by the 
discovery of the statues. Fr, Lenormant thought that Warlike Zeus 
was identical with the Armed Jupiter of Virgil {Aen. viil 639), See 
(^tte ArcUologique, 3 (1877). p. 97 - At a place called Passaron in 
Molossia the kings of Epirus used to sacrifice to Wariike Zeus, and to 
over the sacrifices that they would rule according to the laws 
(PIutATch, Pjrrrkitj^ 5). On a coin of lasiu in Caria the name of War- 
like Zeus (ZEYi APEIOi.) occurs, with a figure of the god armed 
with helmet and shieU (Muller-Wieseler, DeaJbmdler, 2. pL iL Na 21 ; 
Wclcker, Grieekisele Cotlerlekrt, 2. p 211). 

14 . 7. tho houM of Oenomana. Cp v. 2a 6. 

7. Thunderbolt Zena. The name of Thunderbolt Zeus (AI 02 
IvEPAI .VO) is engraved on a slab of limestone found m the territory 
of Mantinea. See P. Foucart, ‘ Le Zeus Ktfraunos de Mantiwie,' in 
Monuments Grecs Publiees par Passociation pour I'emouragement des 
Itudes Grreques en France, i. No. 4, pp 23-28; Roehl, /. G. A. 
No. ^1. An inscription conuimng a dedication to Thunderbolt Zeus 
^ been found at Pergamus (Frankel, Insckrijten von Pergamom, i. 

^ 32 X Cp R. Weil, in Revue Artkiologique, 33 (1876), p. 50 sq .; 
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M. Mayer, Die Giganten unj Titanen, p. 109 sq. It is said that 
Seleuctis sacrificed to Thunderbolt Zeus at lopolis (Joannes Malala, 
viii. p. 199 ed. Bekker). At Athens there n-as a sacrificial hearth of 
Lightning Zeus, where some priestly officials watched for lightning at 
certain times of the year (sec vol. 3. p. 190). The three months during 
which they kept their look-out were probably the summer months, lor 
sheet-lightning is common at Athens about the time of the longest day, 
and it is oftcnest seen in the direction of Mt. Pames, to the north-west 
(Aug. Mommsen, ffeortelogie, p. 315 tg.) Cp. viii. 29. 1 note 

14 . 8. an altar of Unknown Oods. Cp. i. i. 4 note. 

14 . 8. one of Olympian Hera. This is probably the large altar 
which was discovered due cast of the Heracum and orientated in the 
same way as the temple. Here were found many archaic bronxes, 
especially a large number of figures of animals ; and deeper excavations 
brought to light a multitude of terra-cottas representing animals, 
chariots, and human beings. .See Ofymfiia: Ergebnisit, Text band 1. 
p. 163 : nlL, 4. p, 4, Others incline to identify as the altar of Hera 
the great and very ancient altar situated between the Heraeum and 
the Pciopium, but nearer to the latter. To judge from the number 
of archaic votive offerings in bronze and terra-cotta which have been 
found in its neighbourhood, this altar must have been in very early 
times the chief altar of Olympia. Mltcther it was an altar of Hera or 
of Zeus and Hera together we do not know. Certainly the altar was 
older than both the Pciopium and the temple of Hera, since a layer of 
ashes containing many votive offerings which had certainly belonged to 
the altar was found under the boundary-wall of the Pciopium and the 
floor of the temple of Hera. The quantity of votive offerings discovered 
here was immense. Almost every stroke of the pickaxe turned up 
some of them. In a single week 700 little animals of bronze were 
found, not to mention a multitude of similar figures in terra-cotta. Two 
layers of ashes were distinguished. The lower of the two abounded 
cspec^y in terra • cottas. Both these layers ate older than the 
Pciopium, since the boundary-wall of that precinct was built over tliem ; 
but only the lower of the two layers is older than the Heracum. The 
ashes and votive offerings were found over a considerable area—under 
the southern and western colonnades of the Heraeum, and in the soil 
to the sooth of that temple and to the west of the Pciopium, as well as 
in the western and north-western parts of the Pelopium itself To the 
east of the altar the layer of ashes and votive offerings seems to have 
extended as far as it did to the west. The objects found in these layers 
of ashes round about the altar fitll under the following heads. Particu¬ 
larly characteristic, especially for the lowest layer, were the primitive 
terra-cotu figures of men and animals, which came to light here in 
crowds, whereas they were comparatively much rarer in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the other altars at Olympia. Great numbers of brunze animals 
were also found, besides rude figures of human beings in bronze, though 
these latter were not nearly so common as the human figures in tcira- 
cotta. Further, there were discovered small chariots, wheels, and 
tripod-kettles in great numbers, even in the lowest layer; also pieces of 
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Un;cr tripods of iron; whereas fragments of bronze tripods, fashioned 
in a more artistic style, were found only in the upper layer of ashes, 
that is, in the la)'er which is posterior to the building of the Heracum. 
In the lower layer, which is older than the Hcraeum, were discovered 
remains of diadems decorated with geometrical patterns; plain rings; 
beads of nails; small double axes; a small votive sword; plain 
hammered handles with riveU; leaf-shaped spearheads of iron ; pot¬ 
sherds ; and a gold wire twisted in spiral form. But these objects were 
not so numerous as the figures of animals. There were also found, 
though apparently only in the upper layer of ashes, pieces of cymbals, 
fragments of large brotue tripods, clasps, ponioiu of necklaces, and 
weapons. See ErgH,mu., Tex^d a. p. 4. 

1-3; cp Dtt Fundt vtm Olympia, p. 34; Curtius und Adler, 
Olympia UHd Umgtgmd, p. 36; Flasch, ‘Obmpia,* in Baomeister's 
^nkmaler, p. 1069; Baedeker.* p. 343. On the archaic bronzes of 
Oljmpia tn general sec also Furtwanglcr, ‘ Die Broniefondc aus Olympia 
und deren kunstgeschicbtliche Bedeutung.* AbhandJurngn, of the Royal 
Academy of Berlin, 1879; Ad. Buttichcr, Olympia^ p. i6j tqq. 

■Itar of Apollo and Hermes in common. An altar 
dedtuted to Hermes and Apollo in common by a certain Asclepiodonis 
has been fourid in Mysia (C. /. G. No. 3568 b). Cp. Maurer, Dt oris 
Graf cantm pturibus deu in commmmt post tit, p. lO zg. 

14 . 9. one of the Mother of the Oods. This is probably the 
I *^*!!^*'^ *** Metroum or temple of the Mother of 

the Cods, with which it is obviously contemporary. Under the altar 
were ^nd two distinct layers of ashes separated from each other by a 
layer of sand. These layers of ashes extended also to the north of the 
^tar and still farther to the south and south-west of the Metroum. 
In the lower of the two layers were found many aixdiaic votive offerings 
of terra-cotu and bronze, resembling those which were found in and 
near the Heracum (see above, p. 563 sq.) They include animals and 
men (tJianoteers) of terra-cotta; quantities of bronze animals • some 
i^e bronze figures of human beings; a great many small tripods; 
bronze tands adorned with geometrical patterns; needles; armlets; 
pieces of necklaces; wheels ; small rings ; some cymbals ; small double 
: arrowheads ; leaf-shaped spearheads ; and pieces of large tripods. 
^ these objects are of bronze, except the terra-cotta animals and men. 
The ^curience of the cymbals among the votive offerings does not fas 
hM been sometimes supposed) prove that the altar was that of the 
Mo^er of the Cods, since bronze cymbals were found buried in other paru 
Of the Alns, particulariy at the temple of Zeus, the great altar of Zeus, 
and the ancient altar between the Pelopium and the Heraeum. It b 
^ «T;mbab were specially used in the worship of the Mother of 
the ^ (Pindar, Frag. 48 ed. Brtckh; cp. Catullus, hdii. at); but 
the disOTvenes at Olympia seem to show that she was not the only 
dcitj- who was supposed to love the clash of cymbals. Indeed, amongst 
the objects found under her altar there is none that can be referred 
with ccrtmnty to her worship. Hence we have no evidence that she 
was worshipped at Olympia before the comparatively Utc time when the 
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Metroutn wa» built in her honour. All that wc can say i» that the 
Mctroum and its altar were erected on a spot which bad previously been 
the site of a very ancient worship. 

See Otfmtia: Ergt^ut, Teaiband a. p. 164: Furtwingler, in Olymfui: 
ErgtMju, Testbamf 4. p 4; «V.. Z>»r Bnmztfumit atu Otymfia, p 33: 
Curtiiu, Hu Alton vm Olymfio, p 11 : Gttamm. Ahhomllungin, a. p 49 ! 

FU»ch, * Olympia,’ in Baumeuter's DtnkmHtr, p 1069. 

14 . 9. Opportimity. The personihcation and deification of Oppor¬ 
tunity were no doubt late. TTiere was a famous statue of him by 
Lysippus, who perhaps originated the type (Callistratus, Detcript. 5 ; 
Overbeck, SckriflqutUen, ^ 1463-1467^ On a gem Opportunity is 
represented as a boy with winged feet hurrying along and bolding a 
pair of scales before him. In a relief at Turin he appears bolding a 
pair of scales in his left hand, while with his right band he makes 
the nearer scale to incline to his side. He has wings on his back and 
on his feet The locks of his hair are long in front, hut behind he is 
bald. In late and degenerate art he was represented standing on two 
spheres or wheels. See E. Curtius, * Die Darstcllungcn dcs Kairos,’ 
Ankaologiidu Zeitung, 33 (1876), pp 1-8; ui, GtsammdU ASAomJ- 
lungen, 1. pp. 187-JOi ; Baumeist^s Dtnkmaler, p 77 « tq- ; Roscher’s 
Ltxikon, 2. p 897 sqq. 

14 . 9. Ion of Ohiofl. The marble b«se of a votive ofiering dedi¬ 
cated by Ion to Athena has been found on the Acropolis at Athens. 
The inscription, which is in the Ionic dialect, seems to date from soon 
after the middle of the fifth century itc. See C. I. A. L Na 395 ; 
Oittenberger, Syllog* Itucr, Grate. No. 8. 

14 . 9. Near the treasury of the Sicyonians is an altar of Her¬ 
cules. This is probably the altar of which the foundations were 
discovered between the treasury of the Sicyonians and the Exedra of 
Herodes Atticus. It appears that the original form of the altar was 
round, which was afterwa^s changed into a square shape. The place 
where the sacrificcr stood can still be seen; it is so situated that in 
sacrificing he must have Ciccd east. Hence Prof. Curtius infers that 
the altar was dedicated to “ the older Hercules, the Pboenician-Cretan 
god ■ (Hercules the Curete) rather than to Hercules the son of Alcmeno. 
See Curtius, Die AUart von Olympia, p. 35 ; uL, Ges.vnmelte Abhand- 
luHgen, 3. p 70; Curtius und Adler, Olympia and Umgegemd, p 33; 
Fla^h, * Olympia,’ in Baumeistet's Denkmaltr, p 1069. 

14 . to. the Qaeum (sanctuary of £a^>. It has been cem- 
jectured that the Caeum was the small circular chamber to the west of 
the Allis in which an altar dedicated to a hero or heroes was discovered. 
See below, p 579 sq. There was a sanctuary of Earth with the same 
name near Aegae in Achaia (vii. 25. 13). As to the oracle of Earth, 
cp X. 5. 5 rp ; andon oracles of Earth in general, see Curtius, Allan 
von Olympia, p t4 tqq. ; id., Getamm. Abkandl, 2. p 52 iqq. In early 
times there was also an oracle of 2 eus at Olympia; the soothsayers 
interpreted the god's utterances by means of the burnt sacrifices which 
they offered to him. But this orade fell into disuse. See Pindar, Ol. 
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vi. 70; id., viiL 1 sqq., with the schoL; Strabo, viti. p. 353; Sophodca, 
0 *d Rex, 901 ; Hei^otns, viiL 134; Xenophon, HeUtnica, iiL 3 . 33, 
iv. 7. 3 ; Plutarch, Agis, 11 ; Bouch^Leclercq, Histoin de la difinatiam 
dam lAntiqtiiU, 2. p. 333 tqq. It seems that divination by means of 
the lot was also practised at Olympia (Hesychius, s.v. 

14 . I a Zeiu the Deacender. Ia. Zeus who comes down in the 
thunderbolt, like the Thunderbolt Zeus of § 7. The Creeks regularly 
fenced in the spots which had been struck by lightning. Such places were 
thenceforth called InjXvata or ^Aitrui, and might not he entered. See 
Pollux, ix. 41 ; Hesychius and Suidas, s.v. 'H Aiwia ; Elymtdag. Magnum, 
pp. 341. 8 iqq., 428. 40. Altars, too, were erected within the enclo¬ 
sures, and sacrifices were offered on them (Aneoiidorus, Omrecr. iL 9; 
cp. Polemo, Frag. 93, ed. L. Preller). At Athens there was one of 
these enclosures on the Acropolis, as we learn from an inscription 
(dius Ka[T]ai/ 3 dTo[v] d/ 3 aTov) which was found there a few years ago 
(ArArioi' apgaioXoyudv, September 1890, p. 144). Another inscrip¬ 
tion, found on the north side of the Olympieum at Athens, seems to 
indicate that there was another of these enclosures there (‘K4>9 /u/mv 
dpy^aioXayun'i, 1889, p. fit $q.) The Etruscans also enclosed places 
which had brat struck by lightning, and offered sacrifices at ihetii. 
Such a spot was called a kidentaj ox puteal. See K. O. Muller, Die 
Etrusker,'* 3. p. 173 tqq.‘, Preller, RomiJcAe Mytholcgie,* I. p. 193; 
Marquardt, Sacrahvesett,'^ p. 263. 

14 . to. an altar of Dlonyatu and the Oraces. In the hymn to 
Dionysus which the Elean women sang, they invited the god to “ ctnne 
with the Graces to the holy temple of the Elleans ” (Plutarch, Quaett. 
Graec. 3fi). Compare Pindar, Olymp. xiii. 35 jy.; Pans. ix. 38. i; 
Maurer, De aris Graecomm, p. ti sq. 

15 . I. the workshop of Fhidiaa. From Pausanias's descrip¬ 
tion we infer that the workshop of Phidias was situated outside of tto 
Altis, near its south-western comer, since immediately afferwards he 
mentions the Lconidoeum. which was the large building st the south-west 
comer of the Altis, outside the w alls of the sacred precinct. Probably, 
therefore, the workshop of Phidias was one of the group of buildings 
of which the remains have been discovered between the Leonid.ienm 
and the Palaestra (wrestling-school). Amongst these is a Byxantine 
church, which is orientated almost exactly east and west, and has the 
form of a basilica divided by rows of columns into three aisles. (>n 
the east it has a semicircular apse, and on the west a pillared vestibule 
InartAex). Three doors lead from the vestibule into the church, a 
large door in the middle, with a small one on each side. The side 
aisles were separated from the central aisle by walls .50 to .60 metre 
high. The central aisle or nave was paved writh ancient marbles, 
comprising pieces of pedesuls, architectural fragments, etc., among 
which nuuiy inscriptions were discovered. The marble columns which 
divided the nave from the side aisles ore mostly of the Ionic order and 
Roman date; but one capital is Doric and of the Greek period. 
Perforated marble screens of Byzantine workmanship divide the eastern 
end of the nave from the rest of the church. The altar and the amia 
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or pulpit (a small stone platform approached by three steps on two 
sides) are also of the Byiantine period. From the style of the 
architecture and of two early Christian inscriptions, it is inferred that the 
church dates from the first half of the fifth century A.D., and hence that 
it is one of the oldest of its kind in Greece. 

This Byiantine church is substantially an ancient Greek building 
which was converted into a church by the addition of the apse and by 
some structural modifications in the interior. But the original Greek 
foundations and walls are still standing, and enable us to restore the 
plan of the edifice. It was a quadrangular edifice, 33.18 metres (too 
Olympian feet) long by 14.50 metres (45 Olympian feet) broad, with a 
large single door (4.34 metres wide) in the east end. The walls are 
unusually thick and solid; their thickness is i.i3 metres. They con¬ 
sist of a lower portion or socle of masonry and an upper portion of 
brick. The socle is built of carefully-hewn blocks of conglomerate. 
The brickwork oi the upper walls is of two dates: the first fourteen 
courses of bricks belong to the original Greek building ; the remainder 
is of much later date, though still of the classical period. 

The threshold of the ancient doorway at the east end is still pre¬ 
served. It consists of two slabs placed side by side. Prof Adler 
estimates the original height of the doorway at ik> less than 9 metres 
(30 feet). 

Internally the building was divided into two compartments, an ante¬ 
chamber at the east end and a long inner hall on the west. The ante¬ 
chamber was nearly square ; the inner hall was 18.47 metres long by 
13.36 metres wide. The division between the two compartments was 
efiected by two short projecting walls on the north and south sides. 
The space between these two projecting walls appears, from certain 
technical indications, to have been closed by a wo^cn partition which 
could be removed at pleasure so as to throw the two compartments into 
one great haU. 

Both antechamber and hall were divided into three aisles by two 
rows of columns. In the antechamber there were two columns only in 
each row; in the hall there were four. Of the columns in the ante¬ 
chamber only the foundations esisi; but of the columns in the hall many 
shafts have been found, and are now in their places. These columns 
were of the Doric order with unfiuted shafts. Their height seems to 
have been about 7.05 or 7.10 metres. 

In the antechamber a long narrow water-basin (6.15 metres long by 
1.35 metres wide) was discovered under the pavement of the Byzantine 
church. It is enclosed by a raised border of brickwork, and was lined 
with marble slabs, of whi^ two have treen found. 

This ancient building, which was afterwards converted into a 
Byiantine church, is identified by Professors Adler and Flasch with the 
Workshop of Phidias. From the style of the masonry, which closely 
resembles that of the temple of Zeus, Prof Adler judges that the building 
belongs to the middle of the fifth century B.C.; and the singularity 
of its plan and arrangement seems to show that it was constructed to 
serve some very special purpose. Moreover the dimensions and internal 
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arrangement agree fiiirty with those of the ctlla of the temple of Zeus; 
so that in making his colossal image of Zeus in this building Phidias 
could judge of the effect which it would produce when transferred to 
the uUa of the temple. The water-channel which runs round the 
building and is provided with many places for drawing off the water, 
would be very appropriate and useful for a workshop. 

To this identification it is objected by Mr. Ad. Bonicher that the 
structure is fat too solidly and massively built for a mere temporary 
workshop, and that the plan of the building, though suitable for judging 
of the general effect of the completed statue, was not suitable for its 
actual construction, which would rather have required a series of 
separate compartments. For the statue, it is to be remembered, was 
not carved out of a single great block of marble, but was fitted together 
out of a great many single pieces of wood, gold, and ivory, the prepara¬ 
tion of which could best be carried on in separate rooms. If this 
edifice was really used by Phidias as his workshop, it cannot, Mr. 
Bdtticher thinks, have been built for the purpose, but must have been 
merely fitted up os such as well as circumstances would allow. The 
long narrow ancient building immediately to the south of the Byiantine 
church is, in .Mr. Botticheris opinion, much better adapted for a work¬ 
shop; it is about 57 metres long from cast to west and is divided into 
a series of compartments about 7 metres (13 feet) deep. Prof. Adler 
holds that the rough work of smelting and hammering the metal, etc., 
was actually done in the rooms of this narrow building, while the colossal 
model was set up in the larger building which was afterwards converted 
into a Byrantine church. 

Prof. Curtius identifies the ancient building which we have been 
discussing with the Thcecoleon mentioned by Pausanias below (§ 8). 
He supposes that the hall served as the assembly-room and banqueting- 
house of the priests and other sacred officials. K. Lange held that the 
building in question was the Council House (as to which see Pans. v. 
24. 9 note). 

See OiympU: ErgtMiu, Tafelband 1. plates UviL-Ixx.; F. Adler, in 
Olympia: Ergthmtu, Textbaiul 2. pp. 93-105 ; id., in DU Atutr ai m mg t m nr 
Olymrn'a, 3 (1877-1878), pp. 29-32, with pL zxiri ; Dit Fmmdt vett Ol^pia, 
p. 18 jy.; Curtius and Adler, Olympia und Umgtgtnd, p. 22; Flasch, 
•Olympia,’ in Baumeistcr's Dentmaltr, tip. 1070 xy., 1104 M. xyy.; Ad. 
Brittlcher, Olympia,* p. 317 rpy.; Baedeker,* p. 348 if .; Curtins, DU Alton van 
Olympia, p ao; G^mmulta AMtandlnmgm, 2. p. 57 if. ; K. Lange, Horn 
nnd HalU, p II3 iff. 

15. I. Having retnrned into the Altia, opposite to the Leoni- 

daaiiTti-. pausanias ivas about to add, “ You will come to an altar 

of Aphrodite." But having mentioned the Leonidaeum as a topogra¬ 
phical clue to the situation of the altar, he stops to explain what the 
Leonidaeum sras. He then resumes the thread of his discourse in $ 3. 
Thus the whole of § 2 is parenthetical. It should be borne in mind that 
Pausanias is at present enumerating the altars of Olympia, and that he 
mentions other structures only incidentally in describing the situations of 
the altars. For example, in this section he speaks of the workshop of 
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Phidias, but he does so only because it contained an altar which he 
had to mention. Cp. C. Robert, in Htrmtt, 23 (1888), p. 433 note. 
Mr. R. Heberdey has shown some grounds for supposing that Pausonias 
has taken over the whole of his enumeration of the altars from an earlier 
work, only interposing here and there a parenthesis of his own. Such 
a parenthesis, in Mr. Hcberde)’’s opinion, is the present brief account of 
the Leoaidaeum. See R. Heberdey, in Erancj Viiuioioiuiuis 1 Wien, 
•893)* P- 39 W* This vie^ n»ay possibly be right. It would explain 
an apparent diacrepancy in Pausanias's references to the processiooal 
entrance (see below, note on § 2 ‘the processional entrance into the 
Altis'). 

15 . 3 . the I^onidaemn. The identification of this building was 
one of the disputed points of Olympic topography until the winter of 
18864)7, when the ^scovery of an inscription settled the question in 
lavour of the large building outside the south-west comer of the Altis, 
winch had been marked by the Orman excavators as the • South-west 
building.' The inscription had to be laboriously pieced together from 
fragments. As restored, it runs thus: 

A[e]w[v]»S[^]t Aci^v [N]a^io« AnN[fyrc 

lA ‘I Leonides, a Naj^ son of Leotes, made (it)." Fragments of two, 
possibly of three, copies of the inscription were found, all engraved on 
blexia which must have formed parts of the Ionic epistyle of the 
building. Thus the inscription was repeated in large letters on at least 
two, possibly on three or four sides, rf the building. The fragmenu 
were all found built into the west Byrantine wall, to the north of the 
Sooth HalL 

The msenption shows that Leonidas was a Xaxian. Pausanias says 
*** • native, that is an Elean. As the inscription was found covered 
over with a fine plaster which appears to be ancient, it is possible that 
when the edifice was reboUt (as it certainly was) in Roman uroes, the 
ongi^ inscription may have been purposely obliterated. It would 
therefore be invisible in Pausanias’s time, and the local tradition would 
^ glad to attribute the foundation of so grand a building to a native 
Elean. It has been suggested that Pausanias may have seen but 
inscription, the letters XASIOS being easUy mistaken for 
especially when seen at a distance, as they most hai-e lieen 
by a Sfxctator looking up at the epistyle from the ground See G. Treu, 
Die Baumseteft dcs Leonidaions m Olympia,' MittlmJ. d. arch. Imt. im 
13 (1888), pp. 317-326; DU huckri/tcHVOH Olympia, No. 651. 
nidas, the architect and founder of the I^nidaeum, is the same 
Leonidas whose statue Pausanias mentions elsewhere (vt. 16. 5 note). 

As to ^ building itself, though more than a third of it is still 
Mttcamed, its extent and general plan are certain. It is the largest 
at Olympia except the Great Gymnasium, which also has not 
y« been folly excavated. It covers an area more than three times that 
the temple of Zeus. The shape b square or rather oblong, the sides 
«neastmng 8a 18 metres (262 feet 7 inches) by 74 metres (243 feet). 
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Though it was much altered in Roman times, the plan of the original 
Greek building can still be made out, for its walls, completely destroyed 
in some pla ces , ore standing m others to a height of one or two courses. 
The centre was formed by an open court, 39.67 metres (97 feet) square, 
surrounded by colonnades in the Doric style; the number of columns 
in the colonnades was forty-four. Rooms opened off the colonnades 
on the north, east, and south sides to a depth of about 10 metres (33 
fe«) I but on the west side to a depth of about 15 metres (49 feet). The 
principal rooms were therefore on the west side; they consisted of a 
large central chamber, with two smaller rooms on the north and south. 
The whole building was surrounded on the outside by a colonnade of the 
Ionic style with 138 columns. The bases of the columns are still, with 
one exception, in their places all the way round, so far as the building 
is excavated. On some of the bases the lower drums of the columns 
were found standing. These Ionic columns have only twenty flutev Their 
height is calculated to hace been about 5.55 metres. The bases and 
capitals are of san^tone; the drums are of shell-Iimcstone. But this 
difference of material was concealed by a coating of stucco. 

When the edifice was altered in Roman times, the inner Doric and 
tile outer Ionic colonnades were left, but the rooms between them wrere 
the open court in the centre was turned into a garden 
^ih ponds. There was nn inner pond in the shape of a ring, with a 
circular island in the middle. The outer pond ran round the whole of 
the court, being separated from the inner pond by an island, the outer 
margin of which curved in and out In a regular pattern. The two islands 
were probably planted writh trees and connected with each other by light 
ivooden bridges. Ponds and islands arc still in good preservation. 

WTiile the walls of the original Greek edifice are built of blocks of 
conglomerate carefully hewn and jointed, the walls of the Roman rccoo- 
stniction are of concrete faced with bricks, but resting on a socle of 
masimry. At a still later time in the Roman period some further altera¬ 
tions were made in the internal arrangement of the building for the 
purpose of diminishing the sue of the rooms and of the openings in the 
walls. The walls of this second Roman reconstruction are built in an 
inferior and negligent style ; the socle consists, not of regular masonry, 
but of rubble and mortar. 

The situation of the Leonidacum relatively to the west wall of the 
Altis seems of itself to show that the Lconidaeum already existed when 
the west wall of the Altis (or rather its southern end) was built. Hence, 
so long as the west wall of the Altis was believud to havx been built in 
Macedonian times, it seemed to be necessary to place the date of the 
foundation of the Leonidacum about the middle of the fourth century 
B.C. But now that the Altis wall proves to be Roman (see note on v. 
10. I), it is unnecessary to place the date of the Leonidaenm so high. 
Probably the building is of the Macedonian period. Its palatial sire 
and style are more in keeping with the luxurious and pretentious taste of 
that age tlwn with the refined simplicity of the best Greek period. 

The original destination of the building is not known : but if we may 
judge from its general plan and the use to which (as we learn from 
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Pausantas) it was put in later times, the most probable hypothesis seems 
to be that it was erected to serve as an hotel for the reception c 4 
distinguished visitors, such as ambassadors and princes, who came to 
witness the Olympic games. K. Lange suggested that the building may 
have been the official residence of the umpires (Htllunotiikai), to match 
the official residence which they had at Elis (Paus. vi, 24. 3). But this 
seems less likely. 

A large part of the architectural members of the building (drums of 
columns, capitals, entablature, and the terra-cotta ama) were found 
built into the Byxantine fortification wall, which extends from the South 
Colonnade to the south-west comer of the temple of Zeus. The terra-cotta 
sima or projecting edge of the rooC which extended round the building 
above the Ionic colonnade, is remarkable for its rich sculptured orna¬ 
mentation. A band of acanthus tendrils runs along it; water-spouts in 
the shape of lions’ heads project from it at interv^s; and ontefixes of 
palmettc form rise above it. Under the band of acanthus tendrils is a 
painted tnaeander pattern. The lions' heads also exhibit traces of colour, 
especially red. 

SecOlym^'ar Ergtinuit, Tafelband i. plate* Ixii.-Ixvi. j R. Borrnuinn, in 
Olrmfia: Em 4 mistt, Texthonil 2. pp, 83-03; id., in Dit Amgraimmgtm 
Olympia, 5 (i879-t88il, to 43-45, with pi. xli.-xUii. ; Du Fundt now Olymfia, 
p. 19; Curtin* und Adler. Olympia umJ UmgtgtHd, p. 33 lyy.; BotticDer, 
Olympia? p. 353 lyy.: Fluch, 'Olympia,' in lUumeiMcr'* Denimalfr, p. 1104 
K ryy. ; Ba^Irkcr,' p. 348 : K. Lange, Uauj Httd JialU, pp. 331-338. 

16 . 2. the processional entrance into the Altis. As Pausanias 
tells us that the processional entrance was opposite the Lconidaeum, 
there is no room for doubt that by the processional entrance he here 
means the gate in the west wall of the Altis, not far from its southern 
end. But elsewhere he mentions the processional entrance in two 
passages (v. 15. 7 ; vl 2a 7), and in both of them the context seems to 
point to a gateway in the eastern, not the western, wall of the Aids, 
'rhis comes out most clearly in the first of these passages (v. 15. 7). 
Here he has been describing the altars in the hipp^rome, which, with 
the colonnade of Agnaptus, seems certainly to have been situated beyond 
the stadium, to the east or south-east of the Aids (sec vi. jo. to). 
Immediately after describing these altars he enters the .\lus by the 
processional gate and proceeds straight to certain altars at the back of 
the Heracum, in the north-west part of the Altis (v. 15. 7). Thus coming 
from the east he would naturally enter by a gate on the east, not on the 
west, side of the Aids. Now there arc two entrances on the east side of 
the Aids; one at the north-cast comer, the other in the south wall near 
its eastern extremity. The one at the north-east comer is the Secret 
Entrance into the stadium (vL 20. 8), and cannot, therefore, have been 
the processional entrance to the Aids. It would seem to follow that the 
processional entrance by which Pausanias, coming from the hippodrome, 
entered the Altis was at the south-eastern comer. 

The case is not quite so clear in regard to the other mention of the 
processional entrance (vi. 20, 7), because the situation of the Hippo- 
damium, which was “ inside the Altis, at the processional entrance," 
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has not yet been determined. But according; to Dr. Ddrpfeld there is 
absolutely no room in the south-west comer of the Altis for a prcdnct of 
the size of the Hippodamium (it extended to about a quarter <A an acre, 
as we learn {nun Pausanias) ; and it would seem that we can only look 
for it in the east of the Altis, where there is room for it and to spare. 
This is confirmed by the context of the passaj^e in which Pausanias 
mentions the Hippodamiuin ; for immediately before he had been speak- 
init of a sanctuary of Ilith)’ta situated between .Mount Cronius and the 
treasuries, and immediately afterwards he goes on to describe the 
stadium. Thus it would appear that the Hippodamium and the proces¬ 
sional entrance beside which it lay were both in the east of the Altis. 

Yet in the present passage Pausanias beyond doubt identifies the 
processional entrance with the gateway at the south-westero comer of 
the Altis opposite the Leonidaeum; and as if to remove any doubt as 
to whether there might not be two processional entrances he expressly 
says that this gateway opposite the Leonidaeum was the only one by 
which processions entered the Aids. How is this apparent discrepancy 
to be explained ? 

A plausible explanation has been offered by Mr. R. Hcberdcy. We 
have seen (p. 491 tf.) that the existing south wall of the Altis is of Roman 
date, perhaps a work of Nero, and that the original boundary of the 
Altis was further to the north, on the line of what is called the South 
Terrace Wall Thus before this Roman extension of the Altis the south¬ 
western gateway, by which, in the age of Pausanias, processions entered 
the Altis, did iH>t exist. Where, then, in these days was the proces¬ 
sional entrance to the Altis ? The answer to ibis question seems to be 
furnished by the long row of pedestals which extends parallel to the 
South Terrace Wall, a little to the south of it. Probably, as Dr. Dbrpfold 
has shown, a stately street here extended from the Leonidaeum along 
the outside of the South Terrace Wall between two lines of statues, the 
pedestals of which are still standing on the south side of the street. It 
seems obvious that along this street, which originally lay outside of the 
Abis, processions must have passed from the south-west and entered 
the Altis at its south-east comer. Here, then, towards the east end of 
the South Terrace Wall, just opposite the triumphal gateway which a-as 
erected in the later south wall of the Altis, may have been the original 
processional entrance. But when in Roman times the Aids was 
extended to the south, and the south-west gate was built in the new 
boundary-wall, this new gate became the processional entrance, super¬ 
seding the original entrance at the south-east It was not that the 
route of the processions was changed; on the contrary they continued 
to defile as before along the stately street lined with statues, on the 
south of the South Terrace W’all; but this street was itself now within 
the sacred precinct, and consequently in entering h the processions 
entered the Aids. 

Thus, if this theory is correct, there were at different times two 
processional entrances into the Aids, namely an older one at the south¬ 
east, and a newer one at the south-west comer. In the time of 
Pausanias the latter was the one in use, as we leam from the present 
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passage; but in the two other passages examined above he appears to 
refer to the old processional entrance at the south-eaK corner. This 
discrepancy may be explained, os Mr. Hebcrdey holds, by supposing 
that in the present passage Pausanias is writing from personal knowledge 
of the processional entrance of his own day, but that in the other two 
passages he is copying from authors who wrote before the Altis was 
extended to the south, and who consequently knew only of a proces¬ 
sional entrance at the south-easL 

This explanation of the seeming discrepancy in Pausanias’s 
references to the processional entrance is plausible and may be correct. 
That Pausanias consulted the works of previous topographers in 
composing his description of Greece is highly probable; but as these 
works have mostly perished we are unable to test his use of 
them. If Mr. Hebcrdey is right, Pausanias was guilty of culpable 
carelessness in copying from a presious writer or writers topographical 
directions as to the processional entrance which had no application to 
the processional entrance of his own time. It would be rash to affirm 
that he was incapable of such a blunder, but, considering his general 
accuracy and our ignorance of the situation of many of the monuments 
in question, it seems better to suspend our judgment. The discovery 
of the Hippodamium might settle the question, and it is not impossible 
that mndence as to its site may yet be forthcoming. 

If we had only the monumental evidence to go upon we should 
naturally infer that the triumphal gateway in the south wall of the Altis, 
towards its eastern end, was the processional entrance. That it was 
built to serve as the processional entrance seems clear. But if Dr. 
Ddrpfeld is right the gsue was built by Nero and ceased to be employed 
as t^ grand entrance to the Altis after the tyrant’s death. 


Sec above, p. 491 ry.; W. Diwpfeld. in iiUlktil. A. mrtk. Imtt, in Alitn, it 
(1888), p, tM .; K. Heberdey, * Die olympbchc Altsrpcriegesc des Psuianias, 
in Ertuui yindaiemt$uu (Wien, 1893), pp. 34-47 1 K. VTcmkke, in JaJtrimck A. 
arxk. fntt. 9 (1894), p 89 note. 


15 . 3. it is separated from the procesaionsl entrance by a street 
etc. Pausanias remarks that the Leonidaeum was separated from the 
west wall of the Altis by a mere lane, and is surprised that the natives 
should dignify this lane with the name of a street. Dr. DArpfeld, 
however, has pointed out that inside this wall and parallel to it there 
runs a line of pedestals terminating at the south wall of the Altis. Thus 
the line of pedestals in question and the west wall form together a 
cul dt utc. But a line of statues would certainly not have been thus 
placed leading up to a dead walL It seems certain therefore that the 
line of statues existed before the wall was built, and that it then formed 
the cast side of the street which here skirted the Leonidaeum. The 
street must then have been nearly twice as broad os it afterwards was 
w-hen the west wall of the Altis was built. The erection of that wall, 
cutting off nearly half the breadth of the s treet, reduced it in (act to a 
lane. But the old name * street * was retained, though the now narrow 
passage had ceased to desen-e the appcUatioo. Pausanias's remark as 
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to the narrowness of the passaj^e and bis surprise that it should be 
called a street, is a farther proof that he is dcKribing Olympia as it 
was in Roman times, not as it was in the days of Polemo before the 
Altis had been extended in this direction. See W. Ddrpfeld, ‘Die 
Altismauer in OI>-mpia,',l/f// 4 oy. d, anJL Inst, in A/Aen, 13 (1888), 
p- 337 m- 

15. 3'u altar of Aphrodite, and after it an altar of the Seasons. 

Inside the south-west gate of the Aids an altar has been discovered on 
the terrace wall, a little to the east of the steps which lead up to it. 
It is probably one of the two altars here menuoned by Pausanias. 
Prof. E. Curtius, indeed, identifies it with the altar of the Nymphs 
inentioned further down in this section. But from Pausanias's descrip- 
tioo we should expect to find the altar of the Nymphs further north, 
nearly due rvest of the temple of Zeus. See Fla^ * Olympia,' in 
Baumcister’s DemkmuiUr, p 1071 ; Curtius, AUart wm Ofymfiia, p 26 ; 
M, GtsammulU AbhuHdiungtm, 2. p. 62; R. Hcberdcy, in ErtmM 
Vindobenends (Wen, 1893), p 41. When Pausanias says that the 
altar of Aphrodite lay “ as you are about to pass to the left of the 
Leunidaeum," he must mean by the the north of the Leonidaeum ; 
since the altar of the Nymphs, which he next mentions, was near the 
temple of Zeus, which was certainly north (or, to be more exact, north¬ 
east) trf the Leonidaeum. He thus supposes himself to be standing 
with his back to the Leonidaeum and his frure to the east. In this 
posidon, ‘to the left (d the Leonidaeum' means to the north of it, and 
• to the right of the Leonidaeum * (j 4) must mean to the toutk of it. 
Cp. R. Heberdey, op. a'L p. 41 sf. 

15 . 3. the Olire of the Fair Crown. This tree was said to have 
been brought to Olympia from the land of the Hyperboreans; see v. 7. 
7 note. Its dtle (‘the Olive of the Fair Crown') is mentioned by other 
ancient writers ([Aristotle,] .Vintb. Auscnlt. 51 ; Suidas, t.v. tiorirov 
SeboL on Aristophanes, P/ntnj, 586; SeboL on Pindar, 
Ofymp. viii. i, x. 11; Sched. on Theoentus, hr. 7). It is mentioned by 
Theophrastus {Histor. Plant, iv. 13. 2) and Pliny {M. H. xvL 240) 
among the trees which were tradhionaDy said to be extremely old. It 
grew at a spot in Olympia which was called the Pantheon ([Aristotle,] 
Lc .; cp SchoL on Pindar, Olymp. viiL 12), and the branches which 
were to form the victors' crowns were cut with a golden sickle by a boy, 
bo^ of whose parents had to be alive (SchoL on Pindar, Olymp. in. 
60). Similarly among the Gauls the saord mistletoe had to be cut 
by a priest with a golden sickle (Pliny, N. H. xvL 251). ilr. L. 
Wmiger aUempts to show that the Pantheon at Olympia, where the 
Olive of the Fair Crown grew, was a grove of wild olives within the 
Altis, at the back of the temple of Zeus, and he thinks that frum this 
grove were procured the olive branches which were laid once a month 
on the altars of all the gods at Olympia (below, $ to). See L. Weniger, 
Dtr kfiligt Oelbaum in Olympia (Weimar, 1895). 

15 . 4. an altar of Artemia of the Market. This altar and the 
altar of Zeus of the .Market must have stood on the Market-place. 
Hence from Pausanias’s description it appears that the Market-place 
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was outside the Altis and to the south or south-east of the Leonidaewn 
> see pie>'ioas notc.i. It probably lay on the still unexcavated ground 
between the Altis and the Alpheus. The South Colonnade, which fronts 
southward, may have faced the market-place. See C. Robert, in Hermes, 
33 (1888), p. 439. Cp. the Critical Note on this passage (vaL i. p. 
;8$). All the places described by Pausanias in 4-6 appear to have 
Iain outside the Aids, to the south or south-east It is not till § 7 
that Pausanias returns into the Altis. 

15 . 4- I will tell about the goddess etc. See viiL 37. 

15 . 4. the Grand Stand. The Grand Stand {Prvedria) has not 
yet been identified with certainty. Professors Curtius and Adler 
identify it with a long marble basement or substructure which stands in 
front of the Echo Colonnade ; a small semicircular flight of steps leads 
up to it. At one end of the basement stood a statue of Ptolemy II.; 
at the other end a statue of his wife Arsinoe. Each sutue was raised 
upon a slender lotiic column about 30 feet high. The statues were 
dedicated by Ptolemy's admiral, Callicrates of Samos. 

See Die FtauU vem Olympia, p. 34; Curtiiu and Adler, Olympia unJ 
Umpgtnd, p. 39; Curtius, Die AltHre vaa Olympia, p. 7; id., Geiammtltt 
AtimiUmHM, 3. p. 45: A. Uotticher, Olympia,* p. 3W; bedeker,' p. 344; 
Die inseknflen vaa Olympia, Nos. 306, 307. 

Prof. Flosch, on the other hand, identifies the Preedria with the 
building at the south-eastern extremity of the Altis which Nero con¬ 
verted into a dwelling-house. He thinks that the Proedria was the 
residence of the presidents {proedrtd) or umpires {Hellanoditai) of the 
games rather thu a Grand Stand where distinguished persons were 
provided with seats from which to watch the processions. Against this 
view it is to be remarked that the official residence of the umpires 
{HtllModikm) would have been called Hetlanodikton rather than 
Proedria. Cp. Paus. vi. 34. I and 3. However that may bc^ the 
South-East Building or House of Nero is of sufficient interest and 
importance to deserve a brief description here. 

The original Greek building comprised four chambers, each nearly 
square, extending in a row side by side from north to south, and 
surrounded on three sides (north, west, and south) by Doric colonnades. 
The foundations and stylobate of these chambers and colonnades sdll 
exist; they are built of squared blocks of conglomerate. But above the 
stylobate not a single stone of the original building is in its place. The 
colonnades were elevated on two steps, which still remain. There were 
nineteen columns on the lung west side, and eight columns on each of 
the two short sides on the north and south. Whether the building 
extended further to the east or not is uncertain. There are ccruinly 
Greek foundations existing under the Roman building immediately to 
the east; but as they have no direct connexion with the South-East 
Building and stand on a different level. Dr. DOrpfeld thinks it improb¬ 
able that they originally formed part of it 

Edifices of the form of the South-East Building are exceedingly tare 
in Greek architecture. There is, however, a building of the same plan 
in the sanctuary of Aesculapius at Athens (sec voL 3. p. 236 s^.) 
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De«p down under and at the back of the South-East Building were 
found fragments of large brwuc tripods, kettles, and basins; also ladles 
spearheads, weights, and lamps, aU of bronze. The soil at the back of 
the building contained many potsherds ; and to the east and nurth-east, 
in a layer of Uackened earth, were found many bronze handles of 
vessels, also bronze kettles, bosses, weapons, and ancient inscriptions 
engraved bronze plates. Perhaps these objects may help to throw 
light on the use to which the South-East Building was put Bronze 
objects of similar sorts have been found in the Prytaneum at the 
oi^siie extremity of the Altis (sec note on v. 15. 9). 

^though nothing of the South-East Building is standing except the 
foundations and stylobate, it is still possible to restore the whole of h. 
not only m general outline, but even hi aU iu details, down to the 
pmnting of the different membere of the architecture. The reason of 
this IS that in Roman times the painted architectural members were 
l^kcn up, and, bemg mixed with mortar, were used to build walls, 
^us the mortar, by protecting their surfeccs from the air, has ptesen-ed 
the colours quite fresh to the present time. 

This Greek building is assigned by Dr. Dtirpfeld, on artistic and 
tK^ical grounds, to the fourth centur}- B.C But it is older than the 
Phihppeum and the Echo Colonnade, as U proved (t) by the shape of 
the clamp (M instead of the Uter form r-| ), and ( 2 ) by the fcict that 
the stylobate and steps are of common conglomerate instead of marble 

1- These better materials were first used in the 

Ihihppeum and the Echo Colonnade; afferwards the use of them 
became universal. 

In the priy R<^ period the Greek budding was taken down, and 
a Roman house of the ordinary type erected on the old Ibundarions. 
From the western colonnade a central doorway led into the atrium • at 
Ac back (east side) of the atrium was Ae tablinum, wiA passages 
{faucet) on the norA and south ; steps led down to Ae feritt^um 
^n court surrounded by cloisters) at the back of the iablinum 
There were a number of rooms to the norA and south of the atrium' 
This Roman house wm built partly of good brickwork, partly of oimt 
tuce^m ; but some pieces of Ae walls are constructed of regular cAmt 
•r/tcu/atum. (Ai to efut imeertum and ofut reticulatum see J. H 
.Middleton, The Eematmt of Aucieut Rome (London and Edinburgh’ 

J columns were coated wiA stucco' 

Both Ae tabimum and thti ferisljlium Uy at Ae hack (east side) of the 
onginal Greek building, to which Acy formed an adAtion. On the 
Wher (west) side a colonnade was built so as to connect Ae house wiA 
Ae triumphal gateway standing further to the west. 

The time at which the original Greek edifice was converted mto a 
Roi^ house can fortunately be determined. For under the floor of 
the Roman bouse was found a leaden water-pipe which hod belonged to 
Ae ^se and » stamped with the words NEjtoNis auo. Thus it 
wmuld seem that Nero, who contended in person at the Olympic games 
(huetonius, Nero, 23 sf.), bad a house built for his reception within, or 
abuttmg on, the sacred precinct. 
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Set Oiympia: Ergrlmitu, T»frih«nd I. pUta UL*ii*. ; W. DnrplcM, in 
(Kjmpia: TextUuid J. pp. TJ-?*! •" D** Auigr^tinerm 

tm OfymftM, 4 (187^1879), pp. 46-48, with pi. xxxtriL; Ad. Fanwxngia, In 
Olympia : Ergtimitu, Texlbnnd 4. p. 6; Fmadt xvm O^pta, p. M ji^. ; 
Cimitu uad Adicf, Olympia mad Umgtgend, & 38; Ad. Botticbcf, Olympia,* 
p. 400; FUich, ‘Olympn,’ in Baumetsler’x Dtahmaltr, pp. 1071. 1104 u ty. s 
Bncdckct.* p. 346. 

Prof. C. Robert would look for the Protdria in the Council House 
(see below, note on v. 34. 9>, and conjectures that it may have been 
the square central chamber of that building (Hermus, 23 (1888), p. 
436). Finally, Mr, K. Wernicke supposes that the Praedria was the 
southern wing of the Council House, and that it served as a court-house 
in which the umpires (Hellanodikax) held their sittings. He argues 
that the residence (as distinguished from the court-house) of the umpires 
was in the South-East Building, until they were ejected from that 
edifice to make room for the emperor Nero. See K. Wernicke, ‘ Die 
Proedria und der Hellanodikcon,’/'^'’^'’* dL anh. Inst. 9 (1894), Pp- 
I37*t35- all this is a mere tissue of conjectures unsupported by 

evidence. We do not even know that the umpires had a court-house 
and fixed residence at Olympia at aU. W'e do know that they had a 
fixed residence at Elis, where they lived for ten months together (Paus. 
vi 34. 3). 

15 . 5. the pUca where the chariots start. The hippodrome nr 
racecourse for chariots and horses seems to have lain to the south-east 
of the Aids. See vi. 30. to note. 

15 . 5. the Ouide of Fate. Cp. L 40. 4; viiL 37. 1 ; x. 34. 4. 
On an engraved gem (a chalcedony) in the Hermitage Museum at Su 
Petersburg Zeus is represented seated with an eagle at his feet. In his 
left hand he holds a sceptre; on his outstretched right hand be carries 
three small upright fei^e figures clad in long garments. Stephani 
thought that these three figures were the Fates {Moiriii)^ and that Zeus 
was here represented in his character of Guide of Fate (Moimgetai), 
See Campu Rtndm (St. Petersburg) (or 1881, p. 116 ry., with plate 

V. 18. 

15 . 6. the so-called Wedge. This was the wedge-shaped starting- 
place in the Hippodrome. See vi 3o. 10 sqq. 

16 . 6. the Nymphs whom they call Buxom. The epithet here 
translated ‘ buxom' (uxjnjvai) might also mean ‘ at the point,' being 
derived horn a word (dxjn/) which meaT» primarily 'point,' 'edge,' 
and secondarily ‘youthful prime or bloom.' In its present application 
the adjective may perhaps refer to the situadon of the altar at the point 
of the Wedge. 

15 . 7. the processional entrance. Id. the gate at the south-west 
comer of the Aids. See note on 2. 

15 . 7. Apollo Thermins. Pausanias’s conjecture that Thermius 
(Oipfuot) is a dialectic form equivalent to the Attic Thesmius (Bfo-juosj 
is correct. In the inscriptions (bund at Olympia r (/>) often occurs in 
words where in Attic we should have r («). Sec Cauer, DtUchu Instr. 
Graec.^ Nos. 253, 263, 364, etc. 

15. 8. the Theecoleon (priest’s honse). Immediately to the west 
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of tb« Altis. between the byianiine cbarch (see note on § i) and the 
Wrestling School, there is a group of two bttilfiings sepanted from each 
other by a narrow lane. 1T»c large building on the ea« side of the 
lane is probably the Theecoleon ; the small building on the west is 
probably the edihce which Pausanias here mentions as containing an 
altar of Pan. Both buildings arc in a very ruinous condition; but the 
remains are sufficient to enable os to determine the ground-plans, 
while the architectural fiagmenu found in the neighbourhood throw 
some light on the construction of the walb and routs. 

The ruins of the eastern building, identiiied as the Theecoleon 
or Tbeocoteon, as it is sometimes called, belong to three 
diflerent ages; for the original Greek edifice was twice altered and 
enlarged, first in the Greek, and second in the Roman period. 

The original structure covered a square of about 19 metres (62 
feet), measured on the sides, and consisted of eight rooms arranged 
round a square central court. Four of the roonu opened on the central 
court, the opening in each case being between a pair of columns flanked 
by antat. The columns were of the Doric ordW, fluted only in their 
upper halves; the epistyle was Ionic. The other four rooms were in 
the comers, and must have been lit by windows in the side walls. 
Some of the rooms communicated with each other by doors. The 
house had at least two outer doors, one in the most easterly of the three 
rooms on the north side; the other in the central room on the 
south side. The stone thresholds of the doorways, with the boles in 
which the wooden linings were fixed and bolts shot, can still be seen. 
The^ intercolumniations of the central court were mostly closed by 
harriers several feet high. On the north side all three intercolumnia¬ 
tions ^ were so closed ; on the other sides the central intercolomniatian 
was in each cose left open, while the two side intercolumniations were 
closed by barriers. The court was flagged; in its north-east comer 
stood a covered draw-welL In the central room on the south side 
a Carefully.binlt hearth showed that the apartment had ser\-ed as a 
kitchen. 

Of this original Greek building the foundations are preserved 
almost entire; also the central piece of the north wall, some blocks of 
one of the northern panition walls, and some pieces of the columns, 
tuUae, and barriers of the north side of the court. Almost the whole 
of the pavement of the court, together with the well in the comer, still 
The shaft of the well is cylindrical, and is lined with masonry ; 
its present depth is 7.50 metres. So fiir as it is standing, the building 
«s constracted of stones laid without mortar, and apparently without 
clamps. However some detached blocks, which seem to have be¬ 
longed to the building, have boles for the huertion of clamps. Perhaps 
the stones of the upper courses srere clamped together for greater 
security. From the excellence of the masonry and the fineness of the 
architectural style, it is clear that the building is of the Creek period; 
but various technical indications, including the mixture of Doric and 
Ionic style, point to its being later than 350 ac It may be conjec¬ 
tured that the rooms round the court were the abodes of the priests, 
VOL. Ill 2 p 
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just as in some Greek monasteries at the present day the cells of the 
monks are arranged round a central court on which they open. This U 
the arrangeineni, for example, in the monasteries of Dapkm (>’ol. i. p. 
496) and Vtmritaio (voL 3. p. 439). 

Within the Greek period the edifice teas extended to the east by the 
addition of a set of three rooms and the construction of a garden court 
surrounded by cloisters and chambers on the north, east, and south. 
This garden court, with its cloisters and chambers, measured 40.36 
metres from north to south by 36.65 metres from east to west. 

At a later time, within the Roman period, the building was still 
further enlarged and to some extent remodelled. The eastern half of 
the extended Greek building was taken down, and the garden court 
was widened. The open central part of the court was paved wutb 
concrete, and on its southern side a square altar was erected on a 
platform. Round the four sides of this open court ran colonnades ; 
each colonnade comprised eight columns (the columns at the corners 
being counted twice over): the lowest drums of eight of the columns 
are still standing in their places. At the back of the colonnades on the 
north, east, and south sides were rows of chambers which opened into 
the colonnades. The greater part of the west side, on the other hand, 
was occupied by a single long hall (3a3o metres long by 4.75 metres 
deep), which seems to have been open towards the colonnade from end 
to end ; its roof was apparently supported on the side of the colonnade 
by a row of wooden pillars. The whole court, as finally enlarged, wriih 
its colonnades and chambers, measured 40.36 metres from north to 
south b)' 38.58 metres from east to west. 

Whether the Tbeecolcon was once connected with the Byiantinc 
church and the buildings to the south of it could not be ascertained. 

See Ofymfiia; Ergritiust, Tafelbanl I. plates Ixxi. IxxiL ; P. Gtaef, In 
Ofymfia; Ergthmnt, Textband a. pp. 105, loy-itt; id., in Dit Auigraimtittm 
tm Olympia, 5 (1879-1881). p. sq., with nl. xxxvtu ; Du Fundt ven Olympia, 
p. 19; Cnitim and Adler, Olympia nod Umgtgmd, p. li tq.% Cortiui, Dit 
Altdrt tww Olympia, p. 19; id., GtsammtUt AUaadltaigin, 3. p. 56 ry. ; Klasch, 
‘Olympia,' in Banmenter's DatimdUr, p. 1073 ry. ; Ad. Bottkhet, Olympia^ 
p 3*11 Baedeker,* p 349. 

15. 8. In front of the Theocoleon - there in a boilding. 

This building is probably the one of which considerable remains exist 
immediately to the west of the Theecoleon. The core of the structure 
is a circular chamber 8.04 metres in diameter, enclosed by n ring-wall 
of large squared blocks. This circular chamber was itself enclosed by 
four outer walls, which formed a square, and met the ring-wall at four 
points, tangent-wise. In the middle of the west wall was the entrance 
to the circular chamber. Three of the walls of the quadrangular enclo¬ 
sure were prolonged beyond the angles of the quadrangle : the eastern 
and western walls were prolonged to the south, where they probably 
met a south wall at right angles so as to form a quadrangular chamber; 
the north wall was prolonged to the west so as to form the side of a 
portico or colonnade, which opened westward with four columns. Most 
of the blocks of the ring - wall are in their original places; there 
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were nineteen or twenty of them originaliy, of which thirteen and a 
half have been found. They measure abwt 1.35 metres in length 
by .68 metre in height and .47 metre in thickness. From the way 
in which the upper surface of this ring-wall is smoothed, Mr. Gracf 
infers that the upper part of the structure was made of wood or 
unbumt bricks. It was probably covered with a conical roof; for 
many fragments of large triangular tiles, which had evidently be¬ 
longed to a roof of this shape, were found close to the building. 
Most of the blocks of the four walls which enclosed the drcular 
chamber are still standing in their places. Of the prolongation of the 
eastern »^l southward three blocks remain ; but the wall which this 
prolongation once met at right angles has disappeared, though its 
situation can be determined with great probability. Of the western 
colonnade or portico the north-western half of the foundations is pre¬ 
served, also a piece of the wall, and the two stones on which an irwAi 
and a column rested—both in their original positions. The date of the 
edifice is not known ; the excellence and simplicity of the masonry show 
that it is a work of the Greek period. 

In the round chamber, close to the wall, on the south side, a small 
quadrangular altar wras found It is formed simply of hard earth 
mixed with ashes and charcoal, but is covered on the top with a 
broad brick. The three visible sides were coated with plaster 
and painted The altar rests on the ground without any steps; its 
dimensions ate as follows; length .54 metre, breadth .j8 metre, height 
•37 metre. That burnt sacriBces were offered on the altar is clear 
from the marks of fire on its top, as well as from the ashes and 
charcoal that were found On both sides were observed the traces of 
libations that hod flowed down here. The plaster on the front and 
sides^ had plainly been often renewed and as it exhibited traces of 
Ptiintings and letters, the German excavators had it peeled carefully 
off on the front. Thus they discovered no less than twelve successive 
coab of plaster. Almost every coat had a leafy branch or two painted 
on it, the stalks being coloured brown and the leaves green. The tree 
represented may perhaps hate been the olive or bay ; but the drawing 
is too slight and hasty to allow this to be determined Moreover, on 
each coat was painted in violet letters the word HPfldP or HPD 02 
(‘ of the hero') or HPflUN (‘ of the heroes ’). Thus we learn that the 
altar was sacred to a hero or heroes. Prof. Curtins conjectures that 
the heroes worshipped at it were lamus and Clytius, the ancestors of 
two families of soothsayers (the lomids and Clytids), who were settled 
in Elis (Paus. iil 11. 6; iii. 12. 8 ; rv. 16. 1 : vi. 3. 5 ; vi. 17. 6; 
vin. 10. 5). The floor of the chamber is not paved but consists merely 
of earth ; and this earth to a depth of .45 to .jo metre b of a greenish- 
>ellow colour and a clayey texture, quite different from the brown sandy 
soil of the Altis. It has clearly been brought from Mount Cronins, 
where a similar soil b found Hence it has been inferred that the 
little sanctuary was originally situated on chat hill, and that when it 
was transferred to its present site some of the soil of the holy mountain 
was transferred with it. Prof Curtius conjectures that the round 
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chamber was the Gaeum or sanctuary of Earth mentioned by Paosanias 
abo\'e (v. ta. to), and that this may ha\'e been deemed a suitable place 
for setting op an altar to the soothsaj'er lamus, because the sanctuary 
of Earth was the seat of an old oracle (note on v, 14. to). But these 
conjectures rest on a very uncertain foundation, since it is not known 
whether the clay floor is pan of the origmal structure. It may hate 
been made at a much later time, when a lime-kiln, which may still be 
seen in the north-west comer of the chamber, was constructed. Even 
if it belonged to the original structure, the clay may hate been chosen, 
not lor any religious reason, but trterely because it afibrded a firmer 
floor than the native earth. 

In the quadrangular apartment to the south of the round chamber 
there are some foundations, which may have been those of an altar. 
Prnt Cunins conjectures that the altar may have been that of Themis 
(Paus. V. t4. to). 

See Ofymfta: Ergr^iiu, Tsfcihand i. plates Uxi. Ixxil 5 P. Craef, in 
OJymfia: Ergrimsu, TeilhanU 2. pp. 105-107; id., in Pu AutgralmHxtm ut 
Olympia. 5 (t879-l88t), p. 39 ry.. with pL xxxviL ; Olympia: Ernlmuu, 
Textbond a. p. t65 ry.; Dit famU row Olympia, p. 19; Cortiui nnJ Adler, 
Olympia ami t/mgtgtnd, p. 22 ; Cnrtius, Du Allart raw Olympia, pp. 21-26; 
id, Ctiamm. Al*aaJlmatm, 2. pp. 59-61 ; Pit Imchrifttn raw Olympia, No. 
662; Flxsch, • Olympia, in BoumcMer't Penimaltr, p, 1073; A Butticbet, 
Olympia,* pp. 321-325 : Baedeker,* p. 349. 

15 . 8. gynutaslmn-wrestling-achoola. See vL 21. 2 notes. 

15 . 9. the Prytanenm. The Prytaneum is the building in the 
north-west comer of the Altis. WTien it was first excavated, it exhibited 
such a chaos of walls—Greek, Roman, and Byzantine—that the attempt 
to make out a definite ground-plan seemed hopeless. Not until the 
Byzantine walls had been cleared away did the plan of the Roman 
building become tolerably plain. Afterwards excavations under the 
Roman floor brought to light a number of walls of a still earlier period, 
which, taken together with the Greek walls previously laid hare, revealed 
a nearly symmetrical ground-plan. The building thus reconstituted was 
the Greek Prytaneum. Its walls, though all of the Greek period, are 
not aD of the same date. Most of them are built of squared blocks of 
conglomerate, but some are built of boulders, and the columns of the 
north hall or court are corutracted of large round bricks. All the walls 
are comparatively thin, and therefore lacked strength and durability. 
Hence they seem to have been often repaired or rebuilt in antiquity. 

The Greek building formed a square of about 32.80 metres or 
exactly loo Phidonian feet, as that fool is determined by Dr. Dtirpfeld 
(sec above, p, 497 sy.) The doorway seems to hare been in the middle 
of the south side, perhaps with a pair of columns supporting the lintel 
Through this doorway you passed into a vestibule or ante-room, ftoro 
which there was access on the right and left (east and west) into two 
colonnades opemng northwards. But if turning neither to the right nor 
the left you passed straight through the vestibule, you found yourself 
in a square chamber measuring 6.80 metres on the sides, of which the 
walls are still standing. This chamber would seem to have been the 
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centra] point of the whole building ; probably therefore It contained the 
hearth on which bunted the perpettud fire. It is true that no certain 
traces of a hearth or altar were found in it^ hut considering the ruinous 
state of the whole building this is hardly to be wondered at. 

Next to this central chamber on the north there was a narrower 
apartment, the walls of which, so far as they exist, belong to a some¬ 
what later age. It must therefore remain uncertain whether this second 
room formed pan of the original plan. It seems to have served only 
as a passage or ante-room to the laige coun which occupied the 
northern half of the Prytaneum. 

On both sides of these two central chambers lay two open courts, 
Hanked on the south by the two small colonnades into which there was 
apparently access from the vestibule. The foundations of the western 
of these two colonnades still exist. On its outer side each of these 
two open courts was bounded by a long hall or colonnade, which Dr. 
Dorpfeld calls the East Colonnade and the West Colonnade respectively. 
The foundations of two at least of the columns of the West Colonnade 
are in their places. This colonnade opened eastward on the court. 
Its norths part is occupied by a scries of small chambers, which at 
some period were completely rebuilt. Curiously enough the back (that 
is the western) wall of these little rooms was distinct from the back wall 
of the colonnade, being separated from it by a narrow passage only 
.60 metre (not quite a feet) wide. What the object of this passage 
may have been is not apparent. Traces of a hearth (?) and a basin, 
together with the presence of several water-channels in this part of the 
Imilding, suggest that here may have been the kitchen. In Roman 
tiroes a banqueting room (triilimum) of the Roman fashion was built 
in the West Colonnade. The ends of two of the three couches on 
which the guests reclined are preserved, as well as remains of a many- 
coloured mosaic pavement. This is doubtless the banqueting room 
mentioned by Pausonios (| 12), in which the Olympic victors were 
feasted. 

The East Colonnade is not so well preserved as the West Colonnade. 
Of its southern half not a stone was found in its place. Probably, 
however, it was symmetrical with the southern half of the West 
Colonnade, though it stands on a higher level, the ground here sloping 
downward from east to west. But the East Colonnade dififered from 
its sister colonnade in at least one respect; instead of being closed 
at the back by a wall, it opened eostwa^ through a row of columns. 
In fact, it faced two ways—inwards on the court and outwards on the 
outside of the building. Three bases of columns which supported its 
outer facade are still in their places in the line of the eastern wall of 
the Prytaneum. What the original use of this East Colonnade was, 
we do not know. The Romans fitted up a hall or chamber of some 
sort in it, with a water basin and a fine mosaic pavement 

Most of the northern pan of the Prytaneum seems to have been 
occupied by a large open coun surrounded by colonnades on at least 
three sides, namely the north, the west, and the south. Of some of 
the columns of these colonnades the (bundations alone remain ; of 
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Others, ports of the shafts ore ftiU standiit);; but mo 4 t of them have 
disappeared entirely. The construction of these columns was vcr>‘ 
peculiar. They were made of thick semicircular bricks placed one on 
the top of the other, a pair of them making up a drum of the column. 
VVhat the date of these brick-columns may be is quite uncertain. 
Water channels, provided with basins, run beside the columns; and at 
the eastern end of the court there is a cistern built of regularly hewn 
blocks of conglomerate. It is possible that the central part of the 
court was not open but roofed over. 

Some of the changes made in the Prytaneum in Roman times have 
been already mentioned. The building was extended to the west and 
north, and here a new colonnade or portico was built, of which the 
stylobate, together with some stumps of columns, can still be seen. 
The front (south) wall of the Prytaneum was also advanced southward 
a little, and a new colonnarle was built all along it. But the central 
chamber in which burned the perpetual fire seems to have been 
preserved unaltered. It is worthy of remark that neither in the Greek 
nor in the Roman walls of the Prytaneum were clamps used to bind the 
stones together. 

The date of the Greek Prytaneum cannot be exactly determined, 
but it seems to be very early. This appears as well from the absence 
of clamps in the masonry as fmm the bet that the direction of the 
oldest west wall of the Altis was evidently determined at this point by 
the existence of the Prytaneum, which proves that the Prytaneum was 
older than the wall of the Altis. And in the Greek Prytaneum itself 
there are vestiges of a still older building, which Dr. Ddrpfcid is 
disposed to connect with some exceedingly ancient foundations dis- 
covered to the north-west of the Heracum. At what exact time within 
the Roman period the Piytaneum was rebuilt we cannot say; we do 
not even know whether the alterations were made before or after the 
time of Pausanias. But the wretched masonry of all the Roman walls 
points to a very late date. The workmanship of the mosaic floors, 
indeed, is furly good; but this does not prove much, since even the 
Byiantines made excellent mosaics. 

It deserves to be mentioned that within the Prytaneum and a little 
to the north of it a great many ancient bronie articles were discovered 
at a considerable depth below the surface of the ground. Thus, within 
the building there were found many pieces of bronze vessels, especially 
kettles and basins; in one narrow space several large kettles were 
lying heaped up, and along with them were some antique legs of 
tripods, handles, and a griffin's head made of sheet bronze. Other 
bronze objects brought to light in the Prytaneum were many handles 
of basins ; fragments of pans, wine-ladles, etc ; many ancient fragments 
of tripods; lions' claws from tables or chairs; numerous spearheads; 
pieces of shields ; lamps ; weights ; leaves of olive wreaths ; and ancient 
mscriptions engraved on plates of bronze The whole layer of rubbish 
was also thickly studded with potsherds. To the north of the 
Prytaneum a layer of very black soil was found to contain many more 
articles of bronze, including fragments of ^-essels and tripods; spear- 
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heads; weights; heads of nails; several archaic statuettes ; and a 
number of rude figures of animals. A few similar figures of animals 
were also discovered within the walls of the I’rytaneuin. All these 
various articles had seemingly been thrown away as worthless. 

See Olympia: Ergthaitu, Tafelband 1. plates xliU. xlhr. ; W. Dci^eld, in 
Olympia: Erythtiiu, Teatbond a. pp. 5S.61 ; A. Kurtwangler, in Olpmpia: 
Ermamiiit, Textband 4. p. j tf.; Oit Etmit new Otympit^ P- ^3 • Cnrtnu and 
Ailler, Olympia itmJ UmgigtmJ, p, 3^ ; FUsch, ' Obmpu,' in B a nmfi ner’i Drrnk- 
mater, p. 1074: IbMtichei, Ol^pta* p. 395 jy. ; Baedeker,* p. 343. As to 
Greek iVytxneums in general, see voL 3. p. 170 tq. 

15 . to. Only to the Nymphs-do they not pour libationB of 

wine etc. Libations of water, oiL honey, or honey mixed with milk, 
were ofiEered to deities to whom it was unlawful to ofier wine. Such 
libations were called ‘sober' (Photius, Lexiten, s.x>. rtpfiakun Buriat ; 
Suidas. s.v. vij^aAtos ^ixrui). For example, honey mixed with water 
w,ts offered to the Furies (iL it. 4 note); and honey, not wine, was 
offered to the Sun, because it tras thought most desirable that a god on 
whom so much depended should keep strictly sober (Athenaeus, xv. p. 
693 e f). Necromancers offered honey mixed with milk to the souls of 
the dead (PorphjTy, De antra nympMiirum, 38). According to Polcmo, 
the Athenians offered ‘sober’ sacrifices to the Muse of Merrmry, the 
Dawn, the Surv, the Moon, the Nymphs, and Heavenly Aphrodite 
(Schol. on Sophocles, Oed, Cal. too; cp. Porphyry, op. cit. 19; id., D* 
abitinentia, iL 20). For other examples of wtneless libations, see Pans. 
L 26. s ; vi. 20. 3. Cp. Preller on Polcmo, 42 ; P. Stengel in 

Hermes, 3 2 (1887), p. 64$ sqq.\ id., Criechitcht S^raiedter timer, § 63; 
Robert Tomow, Dt opium meUisque apud veterts signijicatione (Berlin, 
1893), p. 143 tqq.', }. de Fritie, De Ubotieme x>etemm Gtraecarum 
(Berlin, 1893), p 33 sqq. On libations in general, and their repre¬ 
sentation in ancient art, see Stephani in Cempte Rendu (St. Petersburg), 
1873, pp. 113-341 : J. de Fritre, op. dt. 

15 . 10. the Mistressea. That is, Demeter and Proserpine. Cp. 
viii. 37. It is only here and in § 4 of this chapter that Pausanias uses 
the plural to designate the two goddesses. 

15 . 10. the Prleit-the Soothsayers and Lihation-bearers 

-the Qnide, the Flute-player, and the Woodman. All these 

officials are mentioned in inscriptions found at Olympia. .A list of them 
appears to have been drawn up and engra\'ed on stone at the beginning 
of each Olj-mpiad. Many of these lists h.ivc been found. They date 
from OL 186 (36 B.C.; to Ol. 261 (365 AP.) Apparently the custom 
of publishing the lists was introduced in the first century B.C and came 
to an end in consequence of the irruptions of the barbarians in the 
third century AD. There seem to have been regularly three priests 
(theokoled) and three libation-bearers. Besides the officials here men¬ 
tioned by Pausanias we learn from the inscriptions that there were 
Keepers of the Keys (aXtiSouxot), Dancers-at-the-Libations (cwi- 
<nroi-8op^9irTa/), an Interpreter of Dreams (Btarporot St omlpmv), 
a Wine-pourer (oivoxoos), a Secretary (ypo/ifumix), a Daily Sacrificer 
{KaBifftxpoBvrifi), an .Architect or Builder {tmyarvfurt or 
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a Superintendent (ivifttkifn'ii), a Physician (tarpA^}, a Baker(dpro«on>«), 
and a Cook [imytipot). See iHf tHsckrifirn x-om Otympi<t, Noa 59- 
141 ; Beule, Ktudt tur U PHofcnnist, p. 232 /py.; Curtins, Altjre 
von Olympia, p. 18; id., Gesamm. Abkand. 2. p. 56; Ad. Bdtticber, 
Olympia? p. 153 iqq. In regard to the Flute-pla>-cr it is to be 
oi^rved that in inscriptions down to the second half of the first century 
A.D. he is described by the general name of ai’Aiyrr^ or fiute-player; 
but that in inscriptions of the second and third centuries a.o., he is 
described by the special name of mrof&irXi/s or ‘ player of the flute at 
the libations.’ It thus appears that someK'here about the first centuiy 
of our era the official title of this musician was changed from ai'Ai/nJs 
to As Pausanias mentions him by his old name of 

ai'Aiynjt. though in his time (174 A.O., see note on v. 1. 2) the official 
title h^ been changed to <rToi^i'Ai;s, it was formerly argued by Prof 
Dinenberger that he must have c^ied his list of officials from some 
antiquated authority instead of taking them down on the spot. This 
is possible, but the argument does not seem conclusive. Pausanias 
may very well have preferred to call the flute-player by his common 
name instead of giving him the special title of OTov&ivAt/r. and in this 
»iew Prof Dinenberger seems now to acquiesce. See \V. Dinenberger, 
in Arckatol. ZHluag, 38 (1880), pp. 58-60; Schubart, in FUtkeiinfi 
Jakrhiicktr, 29 (1883), p. 479 sq. \ \V. Gtiriitt, Paasani.u, p. 403 sq .: 
cp. R. Heberdey, in Eranos yituiobotmuii (Wien, 1893X p. 45 

15 . It. the god who is in Libya - AmmonUn Hen_ 

Panminon. Mr. C. W. Mansell thinks that the triad of Egyptian gods 
here mentioned by Pausanias is identical with what be rall« “the 
supreme Libyco-Carthaginian triad of Boal-Khammon, Tanit, and loL” 
See GazHte airk/ologiqnt, 2 (1876), p. 127. Mr. Ph. Berger, agreeing 
as to the first two persons in this Carthaginian trinity, substitutes a 
serpent, which he calls '• Eschmun, the Phoenician Aesculapius,” frir 
lol in the third place in the trinity. See his anides on ’La Trmiti? 
carthaginoise * in Gasitte arckiologiqut, 5 (1879), pp. 133-140, 222-229 5 
lb, 6 (1880), pp. 18-31. On an interesting relief which my friend the 
late W. Robertson Smith brought back from Egypt m 1891 the bead of 
Ammon appears with the characteristic attribute of ram’s horns (cp. 
Herodotus, U. 42,', and beside it is the head of a sheep; the latter 
seems to represent the wife of Ammon, the Ammonian Hera, as 
Pausanias calls her. 

16 . I. the temple of Hera. The Heraemn or temple of Hera is of 
great interest as being probably the oldest purely Greek temple known to 
ns; and a study of its construction throws much light on the early history 

Greek architecture. The temple stands at the foot of Mount Crxmius, 
on the northern side of the Altis. At this point the ground sloped away 
to the south and west, and In order to obtain a level suriace for building 
it was necessary to cut away part of the foot of the hill and to pile up 
the sod so obuined farther to the south. The foot of the hill was then 
supponed by a wall rising in steps, and the temple was built so dose to 
this supporting wall that only a narrow passage was left between the »all 
and the temple. Excavations in the interior of the temple showed that 
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an altar probably stood near the south-west corner before the temple was 
built This very ancient altar «va5 probably replaced by the altar of 
which some scanty remains were found opposite the west end of the 
south side of the temple. In consequence of the yielding nature of the 
soil, the temple has sunk on the south and west, in spite of the foct 
that here the foundations were laid deeper and broader than on the other 
sides. 

The temple had only a single step, in which respect it differs horn 
most Creek temples. At present, indeed, two steps are visible in some 
places, but the dimensions and style of the lower step show that it was 
not properly a step but merely part of the foundations. The level of the 
ground about the temple changed so much in coarse of ages that at a 
later time two steps were exposed to view on the south side, and none at 
all on the north. After this change had taken place, two sets of steps 
were built on the south side of the temple, one at the east end and the 
other at the west end, in order to afford easy access to the temple. The 
steps at the east end are still preserved. 

The temple wras of the Doric order and surrounded by a colonnade, 
with six columns at each of the narrow ends (east and west), and sixteen 
columns on each of the long stdes (north and south). Its length is 
50.01 metres and its breadth 18.75 metres, measured on the top step or 
stylobate. Most of the columns are standing to a height of several 
metres ; only six out of the original forty columns are entirely wanting. 
Although they are all Doric, they differ from each other in so many 
respects that archaeologists were at first puzzled to explain the discrepancy. 
Thus in diameter they vary from t.02 to i.iq metres. Indeed the 
difference in diameter between even columns on the same side of the 
temple is in some cases so great (one column being thicker by a fourth 
than another) that no one would have suspected that they all belonged 
to the Heraetmi if they had not been stoiiding in their original places. 
Further, the columns differ in the number and stupe of their flutes. One 
column (the second from the west on the south side) has only sixteen 
flutes, whereas all the other columns have twenty ; on some columns the 
flutes are deep, on others they are shallow. Further, the columns differ 
in respect both of the height of their drums and of the wray in which they 
were fitted together; some of the drums have large dowel-boles, others 
have smaU, others have none at all Some of the columns seem to have 
been monoliths. Finally, out of eighteen capitals which have been 
found there arc twelve of quite distinct shapes. In some the echinus 
bulges very much, after the antique style; in others it is straight, after 
the later style. Some of the capitals have a large, some a small diameter: 
some have rings round the neck, and others have noL The only prob¬ 
able explanation of all these remarkable differences is the one suggested 
by Dr. Ddrpfeld. namely that the columns were originally of wrood, and 
that as they dccaj'ed they were gradually repltced at different times b)' 
columns of stone, which were made, not on the model of the original 
columns, but in the common style of the day. This hypothesis is 
confirmed by the fiict mentioned by Pausanias, that in his time one of 
the columns in the bock chamber of the temple was still made of oak. 
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This sabsthmion of stone for m-ooden columns seems to have begun as 
early as the sixth or even seventh century IlC., if we may judge horn the 
shapes of some of the capitals, which are amongst the most archaic 
specimens of Doric architecture known to us. Others of the existing 
columns appear from their style to be much later, perhaps even of 
Roman date. 

Of the entablature not a trace was discovered. This hurt makes it 
highly probable that down to the destruction of the temple the entabla¬ 
ture was always of wood, never of stone. The inference is confirmed by 
the unusually great distance between the columns, and by the observa¬ 
tion that on the top of the stone capitals there are no boles such as 
there must have been for the attachment of the architrave, if the 
architrave had been of stone. But though the entablature has entirely 
disappeared, we may affirm with some confidence that, like the Doric 
entablatures in stone, it had a fricre of triglyphs and metopes. The 
evidence of this is that the distances between the columns at all the 
comers are less by .30 to .30 metre than the distances between the 
other columns. For this difierence was a necessary consequence of a 
frieie of trig^-phs and metopes, and was indeed recognised by ancient 
architects os a blemish on the Doric order (Vitruvius, rv. 3. 1 sq.') 

The roof of the temple was covered with tiles of terra-cotta. 
These tiles were as usual of two shapes; llattish, slightly curved tiles, 
alternated with semi-cy-lindrical tiles which served to cover the junctions 
of the former (see above, p. 496 sq.) The ends of the covering tiles, 
along the eaves, were closed by discs, which were made in one piece 
with the tiles. Semi-cylindrical tiles of a larger site extended along the 
ridge of the roof and their ends, at the two extremities of the roof^ were 
closed by huge discs, lavishly decorated with reliefs and paintings. 
The greater part of one of these discs has been found; it measures 
3.34 metres in diameter (Olympia: Ergtbnisu, Tafelband 3 . pL cxv.; 
ill., Textband 3 . p. 190 sy.; Die Funde vom Olympia, pi. xxxviii. 3 ; 
A. Botticher, Olympia,^ pL iv.; Baumeistcr's Destkmdter, Fig. 1375). 

The interior of the temple is arranged in the typical way. At the 
east end there is a fore-temple (prtmaas), in the middle is the ccUa, and 
at the west end is a back-chamber -opistkodomos). The fa9adc of both 
fore-temple and back<hamber was supported by two columns between 
antae. The lower part of the walls of the temple is well preserved, 
remarkably so in comparison with the other buildings in the Altis. So 
far as they exist the walls are composed, on the outside, of slabs set up 
on their edges, and, on the inside, of squared blocks laid in courses 
after the usual ftkshion. Four courses of these squared blocks on the 
inside correspond to a single row of the upright slabs on the outside, 
though only three courses of the squared blocks are visible on account 
of the higher level of the floor of the cella. On this socle of solid 
masonry, about 3 feet high, there was found, at the time when the 
temple was excavated, a thin Byzantine wall of stone and lime, the late 
origin of which was proved by the Roman inscriptions and fragments of 
marble sculptures which were built into it Thus the question arises. 
What were the upper walls of the temple built of originally ? 
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Thai they were oot built of itone seems to follow from several con- 
sidcTsaons. In the first place, there are no dowel-holes on the upper 
surfoce of the esistinif walls, such as there would probably have been if 
the next course bod been of stone. In the second place, why should the 
B>-zantmes have pared down the walls to a uniform beiifht of about 
3 feet and then proceeded to build up new stone walls to replace those 
wfoch they had uken down Such a proceeding would be uninieUigiblc. 
We must suppo« that the original walls were constructed of some 
perishable material, and had decayed or tumbled down before the 
U)-zantincs replaced them by walls of stone and lime. This material 
can hardly have been wood; people do not build wooden walls |.|8 
metres thick. Nor can it have bcCT baked bricks, else why should the 
Byiantines have been at so much pains to replace a good wall by a 
bad one ? 

The conclusion at which Dr. Dorpfeld arrives seems inevitable, 
^e upper walls were originally made of unbumt or sun-dried bricks. 
That many ancient buildings, including temples and palaces, were built 
of un^mt bricks is known from Vitruvius (ii. 8. 9 and Pausaniai 
(see it. 27. 6, note), and that the upper walls of the Hetacum were so 
cons^ed is shown by a variety of evidence. In the first place, the 
interior of the temple was found to be covered in many places by a 
layer ^ greenUh clay about 3 feet thick, over which the Byiantines 
erected ^r dwellings. This layer, which is not found in the neigh- 
boimng buildings (the Exedra of Herodes and the treasuries), it most 
probably nothing but the remaini of the unbumt bricks which had 
crumbled away under the action of rain and the weather as soon as the 
wooden roof had given way. For unbumt brick lasts well enough so 
long as It IS prmcaed from the weather, but rapidly goes to pieces 
when exposed to it Again, the unusual thickness (1.18 metres) of the 
existing walb of the Heraeum is best explained on the h)-pothesis that 
they were intended to support an upper stmeture of unbumt brick, 
which would require a broad basis to rest on; whereas half the thick¬ 
ness would have Sliced if the upper Kracture had been of stone, 
rurther, there are indicadons that the doorposts and casings of the 
doorways were of wood. Now walls of nnbumt brick need to be 
iwtecttd at the Mgles m this way; but if the walU had been of stone 
throughimt, wooden doorposts and wooden casings would have been 
meaningless. Lastly, on the upper snriace of the stone walls there are 
certain appeiwncei which arc believed to mark the positions of the 
long woodm beams which were used to strengthen the brickwork. 

rhus the Heraeum was built originally of wood and clay (in the 
form of unbumt bricks), with foundations and a socle of stone. The 
fact, which may be n^arded as esublished, that its columns and 
enrablature were at firat made of wood, goes for to prove that the Dork 
style of ^hitcnure is nothing but a translation into stone of an older 
constmction in wood This view, which has been disputed in modem 
times, was enunciated long ago by Vitruvius (iv. 2). 

The doorway which leads from the fore-temple into the ctlla is 
interesung because it exhibiu clear traces of the wooden casing which 
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once masked ihe ifaresliold and the walls. On the stone threshold may 
still be seen the iron dowels by which the wooden threshold was 
fastened to it, and on the walls there are horizontal {grooves which 
served to attach the wooden casing. 

The cello, which is long in proportion to its breadth, had a row of 
eight columns on each side; these columns are no longer standing, but 
at the time when the temple was excavated the marks which two 
of them h.td left on the stylobate were stiD visible. They seem to 
have been of the Dork order: for three Doric capitals, which from 
their shape and dimensions may very well have belonged to them, were 
found near the temple. Formerly it was supposed that these irmcr 
columns were of the Ionic order, because fragments of Ionic capitals 
were found in the cello. But it is now known that these Ionic capitals 
belonged to the Leonidaeum. 

Further, four short cross-walls pmjeaed at right angles from each 
of the side walls of the cello, so as to meet every second column. 
Thus each of the side aisles of the cello was divided mto a series of 
four equal compartments, with a smaller compartment at the west end, 
resembling the side chapels of our cathednUs. These short cross- 
walls have, indeed, like the columns, disappeared, but their foundations 
remain, together with traces of their attachment to the side walls of the 
cello. The traces in question consist of blocks sawn through the 
middle, of which the other halves formerly fitted into the cross-walls, thus 
acting as a bond or ligature between the two walls. WTien the cross-walls 
were taken down, each of these binding blocks, which fitted into both 
walls, was cut or sawn through, and only the part of it which fitted into 
the side wall was left. How high these cross-walls origimilly reached 
we caimoi say with certainty-; but Dr. Dfirpfeld is probably right in 
supposing that they reached right up to the ceiling, acting as buttresses 
to support the walls of unburnt bncks, and perhaps carrying the great 
tie-beams which probably crossed the whole width of the temple, from 
the outer colonnade on the one side to the outer colonnade on the other. 
Similar cross-walls, ending in Ionic columns, are found in the temple of 
Apollo at Bassae (see riii. 41. 7 note). 

In the time of Pausanias many statues stood in the spaces between 
the columns of the side aisles. Of those which he mentions only the 
Hermes of Praxiteles has been found. It stood between the second and 
third columns on the north side, and was discovered lying on the ground 
in front of its pedestal fsee below, p. 595). Next to h, between the 
first and second columns, stood the statue of a Roman lady, which 
Pausanias does not mention, but which has been ftrnnd. 

At the west end of the alio stands the long pedestal which probably 
supported the images of Zetis and Hera mentioned by Pausanias. It 
is made of blocks of limestone, somewhat rudely fitted together, and 
extends across the whole breadth of the nave, between the two most 
westerly of the columns. At the time when the cross-walls existed 
between the columns and the side walls of the cello, it must have been 
impossible to get behind the images, if the pedestal stood where it now 
does. Hence Dr. Dhrpfeld conjectures that it originally stood either 
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Bj^ainst the western wall or neater the middle of the re/Zo, and that 
wlien the ctlLi was remodelled by the takinj; down of the cross-walls 
the pedestal was moved to iu present position between the columns. 

The floor of the alia is made of concrete, the ingredients of which 
are lime-mortar, small pebbles, and brick-dust. Only the middle part 
of the nave, from the second to the fourth column and a little beyond, 
is paved with flags of limestone, on which the marks of attachment of 
statues may be seen. 

That the temple had a flat ceiling under the sloping roof is proved 
by a story which Pausonias tells us (v. aa 4), but no trace of the 
ceiling survives. Dr. UOrpfeld bolds that there was no opening in the 
ceiling and roof, and that the temple was lit from the door only. The 
sunlight in Greece is so strong tliat such a method of lighting is much 
more effective there than it would be under the greyer skies of northern 
Europe. 

The back-chamber {opistModamas) corresponds exactly to the fore- 
temple in plan. It was shut oflT frocn the alia by a wall in which there 
was no door. Some remaiiu of a limestone pavement may be seen in 
it, with the holes in which the door was iastened. 

Mention has been made of the statues which stood in the alia. 
But we have evidence that other parts of the temple besides the alia 
were enriched with statues and votive ofTcrings of diflferent sorts. In 
the fore-temple there are still standing six marble pedestals which 
supported sUtues of Roman date. In the southern colonnade, on the 
step of the alia wall, may be seen at regular intervals eight depressions, 
in which the bases of statues were probably set .And between the 
columns of the southern colonnade are many holes for the attachment of 
statues or inscribed slabs. Moreover, on the outer (aces of these 
columns there are many sinkings, in which inscribed tablets, relief^ or 
paintings may have been fixed. Such sinkings are especially numerous 
on the two pairs of columns at each end of the colonnade, confirming 
the view that the ordinary approaches to the temple were between 
these columns (see abow, p. 585), Bases and marks of many kinds 
on the pavement arc also to be seen at the eastern front of the temple ; 
traces have here been observed of bronre statues which were fastened 
directly to the stylobate. 

The stone of which the temple is built is a shell-conglomerate; it 
is distinguished from the conglomerate of which the temple of 7-u s is 
built by containing large oyster-shells. The blocks are jointed in such 
a way that only their outer edges touch; the intermediate spaces are 
slighdy hollow. The same mode of jointing occurs in other old 
buildings at Olympia and elsewhere, for example in the palace at 
Mycenae. Iron clamps or dowels were not used to bind the stones 
together. 

With regard to the date of the temple, Pausanios tells us that it 
was founded by the Scilluntians about eight years after Oxylus had 
obtained the kingdom of Elis. Thus, if we accept the traditional date 
of the return of the Heraclids and the establishment of Oxylus on the 
throne of Elis, the Heraeum was believed to havx been built about 
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1096 B.C Till recently this date was regarded u too high ; bat a 
careful examination of the architecture of the temple has led Dr. 
Ddrpfcld to the conclusion that Pausantaa’s precise and definite state¬ 
ment is not to be lighdy rejected, and that the temple does in fact date 
from the elescnth or tenth century B.C He points out that the ground- 
plan of the temple with iu fore-temple and etUa has iu analogies in the 
porticoes and halls of the palaces at Tiryns, Mycenae, and Troy; and 
that the method of jointing the stones (see above) is the same as that 
employed in the palace at Mycenae. But the argument <m which he 
chiedy relies is the consideration that the original pillars were of wood, 
and that nevertheless some of the existing stone columns, which replaced 
the worxlen pillars, are as old as the sixth and probably the seventh 
century ac This seems to throw the date of the temple several 
centuries further back; for ii; as we know, one of the wooden pillars 
lasted into the time of Pau s a ni as (second century A.O.}, surely the 
pillars which were replaced by stone columns in the seventh century 
B,C. must have stood several centuries before they became so rotten 
that it was necessary to take them down. Hence Dr. Ddrpfold infers 
that the temple was built in the eleventh or tenth century B.a This 
conclusion, reached on independent grounds, agrees so well with the 
diue assigned to the temple by Pausanias, that we are not justified in 
rejecting his account as a fable. The terra-cotta tiles and ornaments of 
the roof, however, are considered by Dr. Ddrpfeld to belong to a later 

age. He thinks it probable that the temple had at first merely a flat 
roof coated with clay, and that the gable-roof with its terra-cotta tiles 
was added at some later time- At oil events, whatever may be the 
exact date of the Heraeum, we can be fairly certain that it is the oldest 
temple at OI)-mpia; perhaps, indeed, it was the only temple down to 
the time when the temple of Zeus was built. From that time onwards 
it was a temple of Hera only; formerly it would seem to have been a 
joint temple of Hera and Zeus, if we may judge from the (iu:t that the 
image of Zeus stood beside that of Hera in the cella (Paus. v. 17. i). 

It has been already mentioned (p. 563 tq.) that many archaic btonres 
and terra-cottas have been found under the floor of the temple. 

Sec OlympU : ErphmitM, Tsfdbsnd 1. plates iu. xvlii. .xxviii. ; \V. Ddrpfeld 
in Olymfia: ErpinuM, Textband 3. pp. jy-jfl; uL, in Histmitkt m. 
giKk* Aufiatu Ernst CnrtsMj gnnJsiut, pp. 147-150; /hr EnnJs tvn oirmfia, 
P J 3 ‘ 1 - wlh plates xxsnr., xxxv.; Cortiiu nnd Adler, OlymtU umJ l/metgtsU, 

pp. A. Bottichcr, Olymfin* 194 -^ 3 : fWh, ‘Olympia,’ in Rau- 
meiiter’i Dtmtnusltr, pp. 1103-1104; Bsclekcr,* p. 343 ry. Mr. K. Wernicke's 
tbetiry that the Heraeum was turned falu a museum uf art for the giatification 
of the emperor Xero 00 his vish to Olympia (/airtnsi i. mrxk. Inst. 9 (1894), 
pp. 101-114), b equally destitute of evidence and of fwoUibility. 

16 . I. The length of the temple is <a hundred and> sixty- 
three feet etc. If we reckon the Greek foot at .396 metre, then the 
length of the Heraeum according to Pausanias was 163 x .396^48.348 
metres. But the actual length of the temple, as we have seen, is 
50.01 metres. So that Pausanias's measurement fidls considerably 
under the mark. His measurement of the breadth (61 feet), as given 
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in the text, i» more nearly exact (6l x.296= 18.056 metres, whereas 
the actual breadth is 18.75 metres); bat it is to be observed that this 
measurement is a conjectural restoration of the text deduced from the 
actual measurements of the breadth, and that though we may be fairly 
certain that the figure * sixty * is rightly restored tn the text, we have 
no such assurance as to the figure ‘ one.' In fact if Hausanias wrote; 
“ Its breadth is not less than sixty-three" Si r^iwr k<u i^Kovra 

ovK otru&r), not only would his measurement be nearer the truth (since 
63 Greek feet » 18.648 metres, which is ver>- close to the real 
measurement of 18.75 metres), but the corruption of his text would be 
more easily explicable. Probably, therefore, the translation (voL i. p. 
160) and the Critical Note on the passage (voL 1. p. 585) should be 
corrected accordmgly. 

16 . 2. the Sixteen Women. Plutarch speaks of them as “the 
sacred women of Dionysus, whom they call the Sixteen ” Cl/«/;Vnr/w 
virtuttt, 15). The mythical relation of the women to Dion}’5us is 
indicated by Pausanias below (§ 7). Plutarch tells us that the women 
of Elis hailed Dionysus as a bull, and prayed him to come rushing 
with his bull's feet (Quofj/. Gnuf. 36; /ris ri Ourii, 35). The 
women who so in%'oked him may have been the college of Sixteen 
Women, whose duties Pausanias here describes. See L. Weniger, 
Das KoUrgimm der Setkxtkm Fratun urn/ dtr Dionysosditnst in Elis 
(Weimar, 1883). 

16 . 2. the Sixteen Women weave a robe for Hera. For 
examples of the Greek custom of placing real garments on images, see 
vol. 2. p. 575 sg^. A few more details as to the Athenian custom of 
presenting a robe to Athena may be given here. The robe was woven 
by girls of noble birth between the ages of seven and eleven ; when 
finished, it was submitted for approval to the Council (j 3 ot<Aij), but in 
later times to a court of justice (Aristotle, Constitution of A thins, 49, 
cp. 60). The girls were called Ergastinai or 'workers.' From lists of 
them which hate been found in inscriptions it appears that there were 
as nuny as too or 120 of these girl 'workers.' The girls had to 
conform strictly tn certain regulations laid down by law. They wore 
white dresses, and if they put on gold ornaments, these became 
sacred. The robe, when it was finished and approved, was carried 
in procession at the festival fastened to a mast and yardarm. See 
Harpocration and EtymoL Mngn. (p. 149), s.v.‘.\ppif<^(niv, BekkeFs 
Anecdota Gratia, p. 446, line 18 sqq. \ Hesychius, s.v. Ipyairrlm; 
Philostratus, FT/. Sophist, ii. I. 7 : Plutarch, Dtmttrius, 12 ; Zenobius, 
i. 56. For inscriptions referring to the robe of Athena, sec C. /. A. L 
No. 93; U. Kohler, in Mitthtil. d. arch. Inst, in A then, 8 (1883), pp. 
57-66: Bulletin dt Corrtsp. HelUniqut, 13 (1889), p. 170; Dittcnbeiger, 
Syllogt Jns. Grate. No. 143. line t5 sq.-, Hicks, Greek Historical 
Inscriptions, No. 160, line 14 sq. Cp. K. Bdttichcr, Die Tektonik 
dtr Htlltnen, 2. $ fit, 4 ; Aug. Mommsen, Htartologie, p. 184 
sqq. ; L. de Ronchand, ‘ Le Pfiplos d'Ath^ Parthrfnos,’ in Rrvut 
Archlologique, N. S. 23 (1872), pp. 245-252, 309-319, 390-395: 
id., N. S. 24 (1872), pp. 80-84: id.. La Tapisserie dans Ian- 
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Uquitl, U P(flo» tTAlklHl, etc , Fari», 1884.). AnaJi^ou* customs 
have been practised by barbarous peoples. In ancient Mexico, on the 
eve of the fesuval of Teicatlipuca, which fell in May, “the Noblemen 
came to the temple, bringing a new garment like unto that of the 
idoll, the which the priest put upon him, having first taken off his 
other garments, which they kept with as much or more reverence than 
we doc our ornaments " (Acosta, Ifistmy of tkt Indies, bk. v., ch. 39. 
vol. 3. p. 378. Haklu)t Society). Cp. Clavigero, History of Mexico, i. 
p. 399, Cullen’s translation. In the Society Islands the god Tane aas 
presented once a year with a new dress in which he was invested with 
much solemnity. “ He was brought out of his house by his priest and 
laid 00 his bed, having four lesser gods on either side of him. . . . 

The old garments were ihcn removed, and examination made into the 
inierior of the idol, which was hollow, and contained various objects, 
such as scarlet feathers, bends, bracelets, and other valuables. Those 
that began to look shabby were removed, and others inserted to take 
their place, and the idols were then invested in their new robes ■ (J. C. 
Wood, HaiurtU History of Man, 3. p. 410). In Itowditch Island, .South 
I'aafic, the great god was Tui Tokelau. “He was supposed to be 
embodied in a stone, which was carefully wrapt up with fine mats, and 
never seen by any one but the king, and that only once a year, when 
the decayed mats were stripped off and thrown away" 'Turner, Samoa, 
p. 368 : cp. J. J. Lister, * Notes on the Natives of Fakaofu (Bow- 
ditch Island},’ Journal of the Anthropological Institute, 31 (1891), 
P- 5 o>- 

16. 3 . they are allowed to dedicate statues of themselwes. 
There is a marble statue of a girl nmner in the Vatican which is sup¬ 
posed to be a portrait of one of these Olympic victors. The girl is 
represented just starting off to run, her body bending forward, her right 
fTOt raised, beside her, on a stump, is a palm branch, the emblem of 
victory. The original of the statue w-as probably made about the 
middle of the fifth century B.C See Friederichs-Wolters, Gipsabgusse, 
So. 313. 


16 . 4. Ohloris. daughter of Amphion etc. See ii. 31. 9. 

16 . 8. purified themselTes with a pig. See note on ii, 31. 8. 
On the use of pig’s blood in purificatory ceremonies, see Apollonius 
Rhodiu^ iv. 704 sff., with the Scholiast on r. 704; Aeschylus, 
Eumenidet, 279. At Athens the place of public assembly and the theatre 
were purified by sprinkling the seats with the blood of a )'oung pig 
(Scholiast on Aristophanes, Acham. 44 ; Pollux. viiL 104). Punfica- 
lion by means of a pig is referred to in a Coan inscription {Joum. 
Hellenic Studies, 9 (1888), p. 326 ; Paton and Hicks, The fnscnptions 
of Cos, Na 40, p. 93). Cp. De Witte in Annali delF Instituto, 19 
(*647), p. 426 sqq. ; P. Stengel Griechische Sahralaltertusner, J 85. 

17 . I. The linage of Hera. To the west of the temple of Hera, in 
front of the east wall of the Wrestling-School, there was found an 
archaic femile head of yellowish-white limestone (Fig. 75X which has 
been identified with great probability as the head of the image of Hera 
described by Pausamas. That the head rcprc.scnts a goddess seems 
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clear from its great sire, which is twice that of IHc (height .55 metre, 
breadth .40 metre, thickness .23 metre); and the matronly expression 

of the face, together with the crown 
worn on the head, accord best 
with the view that the goddess is 
Hero. The antiquity and fame of 
the warship of Hera at Olympia, 
where no other goddess really 
rivalled her, are also in htvour of 
the identification. Further, there are 
special grounds fur believing that 
the head belonged to the image 
in the Hetacnm here described 
by I'ausanias. For it is made of 
the same soft limestone as the 
existing base which certainly sup¬ 
ported the image of Hera in the 
Heraeuin. Further, it is unlikely 
that an image made of a stone so 
sod and liable to decompose under 
the action of the weather would 
have been set up in the open air. 
It must have been set up in a 
temple, and that temple can hardly 
have been any but the Hcraeum, 
since at the early time when the image (to judge by its archaic style) 
was made, there seems to have been no temple at Olympia except the 
Hcraeum (see above, p, 59 ’X Further, the place where the head was 
found, not far from the Hcraeum, is another ground for believing that 
it belonged to an image which had formerly stood in that temple. 
And finally the rude and archaic style of the head agrees perfectly with 
Pausanias's remark that “the workmanship of these images" (Hera 
and Zeus) “ is rude " («pya S« «mv urAo, with which use of uwAovs 
compare Plutarch, Poplicoia, 19 av^ptas—dirAout «al ip^aiKh^ tj} 
iftyuauj). It is probably a work of the sixth or of the end of the sesxnth 
century B.C. 

The crown which the goddess wears is divided vertically by a 
scries of lines, perhaps to represent leaves set upright. Under the 
crown are the remains of what Prof. Treu explains to have been a 
veil, which probably hung down the back and sides of the head, 'fhe 
back of the head is broken off and has not been fbund. A fillet 
confines the hair of the goddess, allowing it however to escape in 
waving lines over the forehead. Her eyes are large and staring j the 
eyeballs are indicated by incised lines. A smile plays round the 
comers of the thin, straight lips. The chin is full and rounded. The 
nose, unfortunately, is broken off There is nothing divine or beautiful 
about the foce, but it is plump and good^iumoured. 

Wlten the head was discovered traces of bright red were visible 
on the hair, and of dork red on the hilei which binds the hair. 
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See Olymfu: ErgitniiH, Tafelbanil 3. pi. i. ; U., Tcxtbond 3. pp. 1-3; 
Pit AuspuimMttn n> Olymfia, ^ (t878-i«79). p. 13 x^., with plates ari. and 
a*ii ; A. KtttticJicr, Ohmfia,* pp. 244-346; Flaich, ‘Olympia,’ in Haumewet'a 
DtnkmttUr, pp. 10S7 {Fig. 1295!, 1104 T xy.; H. Bnmn, m Mitthtil. d. mrtk. 
JmU. im Alkem, 7 (1^2), p. 116 xf. t KrietlexichvWollen, Cifsabtuxu, No. 307; 
Locy M. Mitchell. Hititry of Atuitn! Semlffttn, p. 209 jy.; CoUieuin, Huttin 
dt Ut Stmlflurt Grttfue, 1. p. 239 x^.; Ovcibeck, Gtuk. d. grittJi Plastii* 1. 
p. 133 jy. t Roicher’s Ltxikem, 1. p. 3116 <917. 

17 . I. with a helmet on his head. Representations of Zeus 
wearing a helmet are very rare in Greek an. The god is, however, 
so represented in a vase-painting {MonumeiiH huditi, vL viL pL 78) 
and on coins of lasus in Caria (Mliller-Wieseler, DenkmaUr, 2. pL iL 
No. 21 ; Overbeck, KuHttmythologie, a. p. 309, with Munxtafel UL 
Na It). In the s-ase-painting he is depicted lighting the giants and 
armed with sword and shield, ns well as with the helmet. On the 
coins he carries a shield on his left arm and a spear or thunderbolt 
in his raised right hand. A fragment of a helmetcd head, wrhich 
seems to have belonged to the gable of the Treasury of the Megarians 
at Olympia (see Paus. vi. -19. ty note), is interpreted by Prof. Treu 
as having bdonged to a figure of Zeus (Olympia: Ergrimsse, Text- 
band 3. p. 9). Cp. Welcitcr, Crieck. Cott^chre, 2. p. 214 r;. 

17 . I. Smilis. See \iL 4. 4 note. 

17 . 3. The Hesperides. They formed part of a group of which 
the rest was in the Treasury of the Epidamnians. See vi 19. 8. 

17 . 3. The image of Athena. This formerly sttxxd in the Treasury 
of the Megarians. See vi 19. 12. 

17 . 3. Uedon. See vi 19. 14 note. 

17 . 3. Hermes bearing the babe Dionyaiu, a work of Praxiteles 
in stone. This statue was found by the German excavators, 8th May 
1877, inside the Heracnm. A portion of the pedestal of the statue 
still stands between the second and third columns, counting from the 
east, on the north side of the tella, and other parts of the pedestal have 
been found, including a inece of the plinth with an oval depression in 
which one of the feet of the sutue was fastened. The stone of which 
the pedestal is w-rought is a hard whitish-grey limestone—a material 
which was used tor pedestals from the fourth century onwards into 
Roman times. But from the careless and irregular workmanship, and 
from the style of the moulding, it would seem that the pedestal is not 
contemporary with the statue but dates from the late Greek or early 
Roman period. If that is so, we must apparently conclude that the 
statue was originally set up elsewhere and was afterwards, for some 
reason, transferred to the Heraeum. 

The statue itself, of Parian marble, was found fallen on its fiure 
in front of the pedestal and covered over with the clay of which the 
upper walls of the temple were originally built (see note on 16. 1). 
It IS to this protecting layer of clay in which the statue was im¬ 
bedded that we have to attribute its admirable state of preservation. 
For though pieces of the statue ate missing, the surface of what is left 
is perfect The legs from the knees downwards were missing; so 
were the greater part of Hermes's right arm and the body and head of 
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the chfld Dionysus. Afterwards the right foot of Hennes was dis¬ 
covered, and the body and head of the child Dionysus; the latter still 
wants the left artn, which has, however, been restored. Photographs, 
engravings, and casts of the statue have been multiplied, so that it is 
now one of the best known of existing works of ancient art. 

Hennes is represented standing with the infant Dion)’5us on his 
left arm, and the weight of his body resting on his right foot. His 
form is the perfection of manly grace and vigour j the features of his 
ovTil face, under the curly hair that encircles his brow, are refined, 
strong, and beautiful; their expression is tender and slightly pensive. 
The profile is of the straight Greek type, with “the bar of Michael 
Angelo" over the ejTbrowrs. The left arm of the god rests upon the 
stump of a tree, over which his mantle hangs loosely in rich folds, that 
contrast well with his nude body. His right arm is raised. The child 
Dionysus lays his right hand on the shoulder of Hermes; his gaie is fixed 
on the object (whatever it was) which Hermes held in his right hand, 
and his missing left arm must ha\x been stretched out (as it appears 
in the restoration) towards the same object As most of Hermes's 
right arm is wanting, we cannot know for certain what he had in bis 
right hand. Probably it was a bunch of grapes. On a wall-paiming at 
Pompeii a satyr is represented holding the infitnt Dionysus on his 
left arm, while in his raised right hand he dangles a bunch of grapes, 
after which the child teaches. It is highly probable that this painting 
is an imitation, not necessarily at first hand, of the work of Pra.\iteles ; 
and if so, it affords u strong ground for supposing that the missing 
right hand of the Hermes held a bunch of grapes. See H. von 
Rohden. ‘ 2 um Hermes dcs Praxiteles,’ in jakrimek Jet arckiuleg. 
fustittets, s (1887), pp. 66-68, with plate 6. The only ot^ectian of 
any weight to this view is that in the statue Hermes is not looking at 
the child, as we should expect him to be, but is gating past him into 
the distance with what has been described as a listening or dreamy 
look. Hence it has been suggested by Prof Adler that Hermes held 
a pair of cymbals or castanets in his hand, to the sound of which both 
he and the child are listening : and a passage of Calpumius has been 
quoted in which Silenus is represented holding the infent Dionysus on 
his arm and amusing him by shaking a rattle. This certainly would 
w-ell explain the attitude and look of Hermes; but on the other hand 
C}-mbals or a rattle would not serve so well as a bunch of grapes to 
characterise the infitnt Dionysus. The same may be said of Mr. 
A. Bhttiefaer's suggestion that Hermes, as god of gain, held aloft a 
purse and wras listening to the chinking of the money in it. In his left 
hand Hermes probably held his characteristic attribute, a herald's 
staff; the round bole for it in the hand is still visible. 

On his head he seems to have worn a metal wreath; the deep 
groove for fastening it on may be seen in the back pan of the hair. 
Traces of dark red paint were perceived on the hair and on the sandal 
of the foot when the statue was found ; the colour is supposed to have 
been laid on as ground for gilding. The hack of the statue, which 
would not be seen well, is not carefully finished ; it sull shows the 
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itrokes of the chisel Otherwise the technical finish is exquisite. The 
difTerenccs of texture between the delicate white skin of the cod, the 
leather straps of the sandals, the woollen stuff of the cloak, and the 
curly hair of the bead, are expressed in the roost masterly way. 

The head of the flermcs bears a close and unmistakable resemblance 
to the head of the statue of an athlete now in Munich, which is thought 
by some to be a copy of one b>' Myron; the athlete was represented 
dropping oil into his left hand from a small vessel which he held in 
his right. See MomunuHti Inediti, It (1879), plate vil; H. Urunn, 
Btstknibung ikr GiypMhtk^ Na 165, p. 218 Mqq. Hctkc it is 
supposed that in modelling the head of his Hermes, Praxiteles followed 
an old Attic type which had been set or at least rendered famous by 
Myron. Ovcrbeck, however, questioned this dependence of Praxiteles 
on .Myron, and did not even feel sure that the sutue of the athlete is 
older than the Hermes. 

The late H. ftrann was of opinion that the Hermes is an early 
work of Praxiteles, executed before he bad attained a full mastery of 
his art. Such a view, it would seem, can only be held by one who 
knows the statue solely from photographs and casts. But no repro- 
duaions give an adequate idea (rf the beauty of the original Engravings 
of it are often no better than caricatures. Again, the dead white colour 
and the mealy texture of casts give no conception of the soft, glossy, 
fiesb-like, seemingly clastic surface of the original, which appears to 
glow with divine life. Looking at the original, it seems impossible to 
conceive that Praxiteles or any man ever attained to a greater mastery 
over stone than is exhibited in this astonishing work. 

The foregoing criticism of Brunn’s view was written long before 
the similar criticisms of Professors Ovcrbeck and Furtwongler were 
published. I am glad to find myself in agreement with such dis¬ 
tinguished authorities. The former says: “ I freely confess that my 
ideal of a youthful male form is sausfied by the Hermes of Praxiteles, 
which 1 regard as perfectly beautiful and in presence of which I am 
unable to say how greater perfection in the rendering of form could 
be possible” {Berickte d. k. uukt. Gtitll. d. Wiss. xu Ltipzig, Phil 
hist. Cl 4$ (1893), p. 55). And Prof. Furtwangicr, in words agreeing 
almirst verbally with mine, writes: “We cannot admit that ‘in the 
Hermes the artist had not yet fully attained to that perfect certainty 
of execution which can only be the result of long practice.' For a 
work of ritore refined perfection, of more intimate Guniliarity with all 
the resources of sculpture in marble, docs not exist in the whole range 
of ancient art and cannot even be conceived. Bmnn would hardly 
have judged as he has done if he had seen the original at Olympia " 
{AfniUmerke d. grieck. PLutik, p. 533). Prof Furtwangicr assigns 
the statue to the later period of Praxiteles's life, chiefly on the strength 
of the style and material of the pedestal which point, according to 
him, to the second half of the fourth century B.C. But he seems to be 
in error both as to the material and the style of the pedestal (sec 
above). 

Strange as it may seem, doubts were formerly raised by some 
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iirchaeologi5ts as to whether the statue was really by the great Praxiteles. 
Prof. Ilctiridorf even held that the statue exhii^ts unmistakable traces 
of the an of Lysippus or his school. It is hardly possible to imagine 
a greater contrast than exists between the rounded fulness of dis-ine 
life in the Hermes and the lanky, raw-boned prize-fighters of Lysippus. 
However, Prof Benndorf appears to has-e recanted his error ; and the 
doubts once expressed as to the connexion of the statue with Praxiteles 
arc now universally abandoned. 

See OU Amtcrahmgrn zu OlyrnfU, $ (187^1881), plates vil.-x., with pp. 8-10; 
Du FunJi rtm Otymfia, pi. xvn. xviii. ; Otymffia: Ergtbmtu, Tafelbetul 3. 
plates xtU.-lui. ; H. Rampf, * Die Hennestiatoe ans dent Heratcmpel ru 
Olympia,' PkUtitfm, 40(1881), np. 197-220; liruna, 'Uer Hensesdes Pnuiteles,' 
in Dtutukt XmmJitkmm, 5 fay 18S2, pp. 188-205; A- 11 . Smith, * On the Hermes 
trf I'raxiCeleSi'yinrrM/ ^ IltUtnii StnJuM, 3 (1882), pp. 81-95; Ch. Wahlstein, 
it. pp. 107-110; A. Danicoiirt, ‘Hermes et Dionyio*,’ Xetiu AnkfoUgiftu, 
3rd series, 4 (1884), pp. 72-75; S. Keinach, * L'Hennes de Praxitile,' it. It 
(18S8), pp. 1-4; IL von Rohden, ^hrt»ik A. k. Aeutui, anttft Imztit. 2 
(1SS7), pp. (6-M; H. Heydemonn, Duttym’ Cthtrt umd KinJkeit, pi 29 iff. ; 
Overbeck, Ctuk. d. gritrk. PUttik,* 2. pp. W- 57 ; id., ' 1 st der olympische 
Hermes ein Jugentlwctk dcs Praxiteles?’ Btrukit uitr Ait TtrkamAt. A, k. sitki. 
Gtstll. A. fkiiu tm Lafug, 45 (18^), pp. 46-58; hlurray, Hiit. if Gr, Sndftttri, 
2. p. 2rt ; iA., Himdtaek if Grttk Ankattlm, p. 279 nftf. ; Lucy > 1 . 
Mitchell, Hut. af Amrient Satlfitirt, p. 437 tjf, ; Friederichs-Wmten, Gtfsak- 
gzuu, I 1212; rbuch, 'Olympia,' in Baomeister's Dtnkmaltr, pp. II03, II04 
S S xy. ; A. Botticher, Oiymtiu,* pp. 337-342; Kekifle, in Baedeker,* n. xHt. 
». : A. Schneider, ‘Zom Ilctmcs des Praxiteles,' Ftitukr^ Jitr jaktHiia 
Otwrkak (I.ri[wig, 1893), pp. 8^-95; A. Fartwai«ler, A/futeratrir A. grittk. 
Ptastik, p. 529 xp*. ; H. Btille, in Ofymgia - Ergitmiiu, Textband 2. p. 157 Xf. 
(ax to the perlestal). 

17 . 3. Cleon, a Sicjronian. See v. 21. 3 note. 

17 . 4 - -^ntiphanes. Cp. x. 9. 6, 7, and 12. 

17 . 4 - A gilded child, nake^ ia seated etc It has been con¬ 
jectured that this statue was the original work of which we possess a 
copy in the well-known statue of the Boy drawing a thorn out of his foot. 
This statue is in bronie and is preserved in the museum on the Capitol 
at Rome. There are marble copies of it in various moseums of Europe. 
Sec Overbeck, Gtuk, d, grietk. PlasHt,^ 2. p. 183 ryy.; Lucy M. 
MitchcU, Hist of Andmt Sculptun, p. 612 ly.; A S. Murray, Hist of 
Greek Sculpture* 1. p. 266 sqq. But beyond the fact of both boys 
being naked and seated, there seems to be not a shadow of ground for 
the identification. There is even less ground for identilying the seated 
boy with Sosipolis (see vi. 20. 2 sqq.), os do Dr. I’urgold (Historiseke 
und phHologiscke Aufsiitse Ernst Curtius gneidmet, p. 227 sqq.) and 
Mr. A. Bbtticher {Olympia.? p. 205). In 1882 a marble group was 
discovered at Beyrout representing a naked winged boy (the left wing 
broken off), seated at the lect of a goddess. Prof F. Diimmler, who 
published this group, supposes that the winged boy is Love (Elros) and 
that the goddess b«ide him is Aphrodite, though she is clad in the style 
of Athena. He compares the group with the one here described by 
Pausanias, but he is too cautious to conjecture that the latter was the 
original of the Beyrout group. See MittheiL d. arck. Irut in Atken, 
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10 (1885), pp. 27-31. i*iih plate 1. Boethus of Chalcedon I'see Criticsd 
Note, voL I. p. 585 xy.), the sculptor of the fi];ure of the child described 
by Pausanlas, appears to ha\-e hved in the first part of the third centan- 
B.C. See Brunn, in SittuHgsbtrickU of the Bavarian Academy > Munich), 
Philosoph. philolog. CL 6th November 1880, p. 484 s^. 

17 . 4 - other statues of gold and iTory etc. One of these sutues 
seems to have been that of OI>*mpias, mother of Alexander the Great; 
and both the statues of Eurydice and Olympias appear to have been by 
Leochares. See v. 20. to. 

17 . 5. a chest made of cedar-wood etc The story of the way In 
which the infant Cypselus, the future tyTant of Corinth, was saved by his 
mother from the men who were sent to murder him is told, with 
picturesque details, by Herodotus (v. 92); but he makes no mention of 
the chest at Olympia. The only other ancient writer besides Pousanias 
who mentions the Chest of Cypselus at Olympia is Dio Chrysostom, who 
wrote probably some fifty years before Pausanias and tells us that he 
saw the chest b the back-chamber i.opisthodomos) of the temple of 
Hera {Or. xL voL t. p. 179 ed. Dindorf). There is a gap in the 
text of Pau sanias . In the words which have dropped out he prob¬ 
ably mentioned that the Chest of Cypselus stood in the back-chamber 
of the temple; few hitheno he has been describing the sutues in the 
ctUa. 

According to Pausanias the chest was the very kttpselt b which the 
infant Cypselus had been hidden by his mother; it was made by an 
ancestor of Cypselus ( 18. 7), and was dedicated at Olympia by his fiunily, 
the Cypsclids (17. 5). According to Dio Chrysostom (/.c. i the chest was 
dedicated by Cypselus himself. If Pausanias is right, the chest must 
have been made a good many years before 657 ac., the yxar when 
CyTtselus made himself tyrant of Corinth, and cannot have been 
dedicated at Olympb later than 582 B.C., when the dynasty of the 
Cypselids came to an end Busolt, Grierk, GfSthicMtt* t. pp. 638, 657). 
Farther, Pau s a n ia s conjectored that the verses inscribed on the chest 
were by the Corinthian poet Eumelus (19. to). If this conjecture were 
right, the chest must have been a work of the eighth century RC, since 
to that century Eumelus belonged (see note on u. t. 1). But Pausanias, 
so fu" as we can judge, had but slender grounds for bis conjecture, and 
little weight can be atuched to it. 

In recent yean it has been denied by some scholars that the chest 
was dedicated by, or had anything to do with, Cypselus and the 
Cypselids. The chief reason adduced for this scepticism would seem to 
be that the chest at OIjmpia is not mentioned by Herodotus (v. 92), 
Plutarch {Septem Sapientittm Cptnnvium, 21), nor any of the other 
ancient wmters who touch upon the history of Cj’pselus and his d^misty. 
But an argument drawn from the silence of ancient writers on such a 
point is worth extremely little. More plausible is the argument that the 
\-essd b which the infint Cypselus was hidden was not a chest at all but 
a cylbdrical jar {tupseU). Certably Herodotus calls the vessel in ques¬ 
tion a kupttU, and a kupstU, if we nuy judge from coins of Cypsela in 
Thrace on which it is figured, was in fact a cylindrical jar, and not a 
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chest (cpi ScboL nn Lucian, p. 145, ed. Jacobiai. But even if we were 
sure that the chest at OI}’tnpia nras not the sessel in which the inhint 
Cj-pseltts was said to have been concealed, this would not be a sufficient 
reason for rejecting the tradition that the chest was dedicated by Cypsclus 
or one of the C}'pselids. Why should such a tradition have attached 
itself to the chest if there were no ground for it ? Prof. Furtwangler's 
view that the story was a late Action of the OUtnptan guides devised to 
lend interest to a magniAcent chest about the origin of which they knew 
nothing, is gratuitous and wholly unwarranted. On the other hand, the 
tradition is conArmed by a variety of considerations. In the Arst place, 
Cs^iselus or his son Periander dedicated a famous golden statue at 
Olympia (Pans. v. 3. 3 note); there is, therefore, not the slightest 
improbability in the tradition that one or other of them dedicated also a 
magniAcent chest in the same sanctuary. Further, the inscriptions on 
the chest, as transmitted by the manuscripts of Pausanias, bear traces of 
the Doric dialect and of basing been written in the alphabet which is 
employed on the earlier Corinthian vases and in the eariier Corinthian 
inscriptions. Moreo%-er, an esaminanon of the scenes on the chest, as 
described by Pausanias, and a comparison of them with existing remains 
of archaic Greek art, go to show that the chest was probably made by 
a Corinthian artist who lived in the early part of the sixth century B.C. 
Thus, taken as a whole, the evidence—traditional, epigraphical, and 
artistic—points to the conclusion that the chest was maide at Corinth at 
the end of the seventh or the beginning of the sixth century H.C, and 
that it was dedicated at Olympia either by Cypsclus himself or more 
probably perhaps by his son Periander, who died in $85 ILC. Ceruinly 
w-c shall do ill to exchange the Arm ground of historical tradition— 
strengthened as it U by collateral es'idence—for the vague, unsupported, 
and contradictory surmises of modem critics. 

With regard to the sire and shape of the chest we have no positive 
information. Whether the story of the hiding of Cv’psclus be true or 
false — and it has more the air of a folk-tale than of history — it 
might very well be told of one of those large oblong chests, like our 
seamen’s chests, which were commonly used in Homeric times for 
keeping clothes and plate. \\’hen Achilles went away to the wars, his 
mother gave him such a chest on board with him, well Ailed writh warm 
clothes and thick rugs (Homer, //. xvi. 321 sqq.)\ and Helen kept in 
chests the silver cups of the ftmily and the garments which she had 
woven with her own fair hands ((W. xv. 104 Chests of this sort, 

square or obkmg in shape, are depiaed in Greek vase-paintings (O. 
Jahn, in BerUktt d. k. siUk$. Get. d, H 7 ti. zu Leipzig, PhiL hist. CL 10 
(t858), p. 100; Overbeck, ‘Die Lade des K>'pselos,' p.'6i3); and to 
this ilay they are ordinary articles of Aimiture in the cotuges of the 
Greek peasants, where thej’ stand round the walls, and sena to keep 
the Aunily linen, etc. Of a somewhat similar shape and size was prob¬ 
ably the splendid coffer which Pausanias here describes. An extreme 
outside limit of size is Aimished by the dimensions (8.34 metres by 3.54 
metres) of the chamber in which the chest stood, probably with its back 
to one of the walls. The lower limit of size, on the other hatui, is giv-en 
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by the ibiekl of Agamemnon (19. 4), which was adorned with a figure of 
Terror and bore besides a long inscription. 

Paosanias describes at length the scenes with which the chest was 
adorned. Much diversity of opinion has prevailed as to the way in 
which these scenes were arranged. The words of Pausanias, however, 
leave little mom to doubt that the scenes were distributed in five 
parallel horizontal belts, one above the other, on one or more of the 
sides of the chest For in describing the five fields in which 

the scenes were arranged, he speaks of the first as being below (17. 6) 
and the fifth as being the highest (19. 7). The old view, therefore, 
broached by Heyne in the eighteenth century, that the fi\e fields were 
the four sides and the lid of the chest is irreconcilable with Pausanias's 
description; and the same remark applies to the theory, started by 
Ruhl and revived by iVof. C. Loescheke, that the scenes were confined 
to the lid of the chest Further it seems clear, from the order in 
which Pausanias describes them, that the scenes cannot hate extended 
round the four sides of the chest, as Pmf. W. Klein supposes that they 
did. For in beginning his description of the third and fourth fields 
P.-uisanias says (18. I ; 1 9, I) that he will begin from the left ; from 
which it follows that in his dcscriptioru of the tint third, and fifth field 
he Ijcgan from the right. Thus he described the bands alternately 
from right to left and from left to right But there would have been 
no reason for thus alternately reversing the order of his description if 
the bonds had run right round the chest; in that case he wouki 
naturally have gone round and round the chest uniformly in one 
direction till he had finished. As it is, the order of his description ts 
naturally explicable only on the hypothesis of the scenes being on one 
side or on three sides of the chest. That they were on two adjacent 
sides only is barely possible, but most improbable. 

In favour of the view that the scenes occupied the front side only 
of the chest it has been urged : (t) that some of the scenes at the ends 
of the horizontal belts are clearly meant to match scenes at the other 
ends of the belts, and that this correspondence would not have been 
visible to the eye unless the whole belts were on the front sides ; (2) 
that it is very unlikely that the artist would have broken up bis delinea¬ 
tion of a single scene by placing a piece of it on the front of the chest 
and another piece of it on one of the sides, as be must have done if the 
belts extended round three sides of the chest; and (3) that the mistake 
which Pausanias made in annexing lolaus to the scene of the funeral 
games of Pclias instead of to the scene of Hercules and the hydra (see 
17. 11 note) could only have occurred if the two scenes in question were 
both on the same side of the chest, whereas on the hypothesis that the 
belts extended round three sides we can hardly avoid supposing that 
the two scenes were on different sides, namely the funeral games of 
Pelias on the front, and Hercules and the hydra on the left side of the 
chest On these groimds the theory that the scenes occupied the front 
only of the chest has been accepted by H. Brunn and Prof Furt- 
wkngler. 

On the other hand, in favour of the view that the belts of figures 
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extended round three sides of the chest, it hns been pointed out that in 
describing the scenes Pausanias twice speaks of going round" the 
chest (18. I ; 19. i), which is most naturally interpreted to imply that 
the scenes were on more than one side of the chest And in reply to 
the arguments in favour of a single decorated side it may be said (i) 
that the correspondences traced between the scenes at the opposite 
ends of tlic belts are more or less problematical, and that even if the 
artist recognised them he may not have felt bound to consult the 
spectators convxnicncc ; and (3) that the objection to dividing a single 
scene between two sides seems not to have been felt by an ancient 
artist, if we may Judge from the frietes of the Parthenon, the temple of 
Apollo at Bassae, and the Mausoleum at Halicamasstu. The view 
that the belts of figures extended round three sides* of the chest has 
been maintained by Otto John and Mr. Stuart Jones. Mr. A. S. 
Murray inclines to accept it as the most probable, and the present 
writer shares his opinion. Prof. Overbeck formerly held the same view, 
but he now prefers to leave the question as to the arrangement of the 
scenes on one, three, nr four sides undecided. 

Lastly may be mentioned the view put forward in recent years by 
Professors Sittl and Studnizeka that the chest was cylindrical and that 
the lielts of figures extended all round it The chief argument m 
hivour of this view is drawn from the coins of Cypsela, already 
mentioned, on which a kupuU is represented as a cylindrical jar. But 
on the other side it may be urged that such a vessel would hardly have 
been called by Pausanias a chest (larmix), and that the alterations in 
the order of his description, from right to left and then from left to 
right, are on this hypothesis inexplicable. 

A ccrniparison of the scenes on the Chest of Cypselus, as described 
by Pausanias, with similar scenes on early Greek pottery and bronzes is 
fitted to throw considerable light on the artistic style and affinities ol 
the former. Indeed, as we shall see, the correspondence between Pan- 
sanias's description and a vase pHiinting is occasionally so complete that 
wc con hardly help regarding the painting as copied from the answering 
scene on the Chest of Cypselus. This comparison of the scenes on the 
chest with existing monuments of early Greek art has been instituted 
by many archaeologists, notably by Otto John, Prof. Overbeck, and Mr. 
Stuart Jones. From their investigations it seems to result that the Chest 
of Cypselus was a product of the early art which arose in Greece after 
the close of the Mycenaean era. Characteristic of this new art, the bc- 
gmnings of which go back to the eighth century B.C, are the creation of 
artistic types like the Centaur, the Gorgon, and the Chimaera, and the 
substitution of definite mythical personages and mythical scenes, such 
as the adventures of lletcules, Perseus, and Theseus, for the nameless 
personages and generalised scenes (a procession of warriors, a siege, a 
bull-hunt, etc.) of Mycenaean art By the lieginning of the sixth century 
B.C., the probable date of the Chest of Cypselus, two schools of art 
may, according to Mr. Stuart Jones, be traced, to which the names 
'Peloponnesian* or ‘Doric’ on the one hand and ‘Ionic* (including 
Chalcidian) on the other are given. The most characteristic products 
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of the • Peloponnesian' or • Doric' art are the bronre rclicfi, which 
have been found within recent )-car5 at OI>Tnpia and Dodona, in Attica 
a^ Bowtia. They are called • Aryive ’ because the Argivc form of 
the Greek / {lutniAt: occurs in the inscription kittios gtnm • (Jld Man 

01 )-mpic plates. The 'Doric' art has 
ma^ features of its own. It U characterised b>- severe compression 
and concentration ; thus it restricts itself within the narrow limits of the 
s<^re or oblong field, which was suggested by oriental gold-work, and 
which OT a small scale resembled the sculptured metopes of the temples. 

I^c art, on the other hand, known from Chalcidian vases, the 
kydntu ^ Caere, and the archaic gable - sculptures found on the 
Acropolis at Athens, exhibits “ instead of compression, difiTuaion; 
mst^ of the swere selecUon of pregnant motives, a brood treatment 
and Uvish detail: instead of a concentrated scene framed with simple 
om^ent, an Mended and continuous composition and rich ornamental 
. , . Most sipificant is the fea that while on Corinthian vases 
me procMsions of anunals pass on in unbroken files, the Chalcidian or 
Ionic painter diversifies them with combats between individual beasts 
or group* m which catUe are devoured by beasts of pre>*'’ (Stuart 
m>'thical subject seems to have been sometimes 
trwt^ differently by the two schooU : this is the case, for example, 
with Geryon and the scene of Hercules and the h)-dra (see below, notes 
on 17, II ; 19 I But neither of these schools, the Doric and the 
I remained wholly imalTected by the influence of the other. Thus 
the 01>-mpmn bronze reliefe are the purest product of Peloponnesian or 
JJonc art; and yet on one of them we see represented the Old .Man of 
the ^ —a ^-pe apparently of Eastern origin. Applring these 
^nciples to the examination of the Chest of Cypselns, Mr. .Stuart 
Jonw com« to the conclusion that the artistic types with which the 
chMt was adorned arc, wnth extremely few exceptions, those of the art 
of B.C., but may be distinguished into an eariier and a later group. 
(I) The early p«p consisu of the types which are described in the 
same w very similar form in the Hesiodic poem Tke Shield ef Hercules, 
^'™“>«>rinthian and Mdian vases, buccheri from 
^ ^ monuments. .Such are Hercules and the 
^Uurs, the duel scenes, the so-called Persian Ancmis, Zeus .md 
Alctnena. Menetaus and Helen, and other equafly simple groups 
Mure^ combinatiOT of fundamental t>-pes, like Apollo aL th^ 

ih t.orgons. (2) The second group comprises 

^ paralleled from developed Corinthian, 
areT- T """ rT®’ Peloponnesian bronze reliefs. Such 

^ Vh t Amphiaraus. the funeral games of PelLos, Hercules 

^d Ae h>-dn^ Phmeus and the harpies, JusUce and Injustice, Hercules 
and C^n, Ajax and Cassandra, and the Judgment of Paris. 

ih^ ftl'!!’''^’ J^es « of opinion that the artist who made 

he chest was not limited by the traditions either of the Doric (Pelopon¬ 
nesian) or the Ionic school, but that he combined methods of c^. 
position and types common to both schools. 

(i) In regard to composition, we have seen that the method of the 
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Doric school WM to arrange the scenes in sc(iaraic companments or 
panels, resembling the metopes of a temple j while the method of the 
Ionic school uas to arrange them in one lung unbroken band or fricatc. 
Now both these methods nere apparently employed on the Chest of 
Cypselus. Of the five horizontal belu of figures with which it was 
adorned, the scenes in belts 11 . and IV. seem to have been distribated 
in separate compartments of stuy-ing size; while the scenes in belu I., 
III., and V. were arranged in continuous friezes writhout the inter¬ 
vention of any vertical bonds of omamenL Certainly there is no 
question that the figures in belt 111. formed one unbnrften frieze; and 
1 ‘ausanias's mistake as to lolaus in belt I. (sec note on 17. 11) could 
not has-e occurred if the scenes in it had Ireen arranged in separate 
compartments 

(2) In regard to types, Mr. Stuart Jones points out that (a) the 
departure of .\mpb1arau5 and the funeral games of Pelias correspond 
closely with scenes both on a Corinthian \ase, which was admittedly 
painted under strong Chalcidian influence, and on an .tmpMoni of Ionic 
style found in Etruria; (^) the tyi* of the scene of Hercules and the 
hydra is the Ionic, not the Peloponnesian type; and (<) the type of 
Pbineus, the Boreads, and the Harpies is also unquestionably Ionic. 

The ntost mstructivc parallel to the Chest of Cypselus as a whde is 
presented by the famous Francois vase, the work of an Attic painter of 
^ first rank, who was, however, strongly rafluenced by Ionic tradition. 
This vase, the most richly decorated of all ancient vases as yet 
discovered, ts signed by the painter Clitias and the potter Ergotimus, 
.snd u supposed to date (rora between 550 and 500 B.C The body of 
the va^ is, like the Chest of Cypselus, adorned wnth five horizontal 
belts of figures, while another row of figures (representing the battle of 
the Pygmies and the Cranes) encircles the foot of the vase, and the 
handles are decorated with vertical bands of figures. The figures on 
j black on a red ground, represent animals, real 

and fabulous, and scenes from legend and mvthology; most of them 
Irave their names inscribed beside them. Thus the paraUcl between 
the decoration of the Chest of Cypselus and that of the Francois vase 
IS very close. Further it U to be noted that on the Chest of Cvmselus. 
while the two upper Md the two lower belts of figures contained each 
a vanety of scenes, the third or central belt was entirely occupied bv a 
‘Ti'^ It««hesameontheFranqois;^ Of 
be five belts which run round the body of the vase, the two upper and 
two lower cxh^^bit e;^ a variety of scenes (the hunting of thr Caly- 
doum, bow, the battk of the Centaurs .-vnd Lapiths, the chariot-ra^t 
tte funeral games rf Patroclu^ the return of Hephaestus to Olympus, etc.) • 
whde the central Wt, which i, also the broadest, is entirel/TevSlii 

nf and Thetis and the procession 

ot the gods approaching to grace the wcilding. Hence OverbeeV 
conjectured, with great probability, that on the Chest of Cypselus the 

breadth, and that the central bdTtras the 
I considerations obviously favour this view. Prof. 

Furtwangler-s opinion that the second and fourth were the chief b^s 
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^ therefore presumably the broadest, because m them akrae the 
figures had epigrams iiucribed beside them, seems less probable. But 
in all the belts on the Francois rase the hgurcs are airanged, aAer the 
Ionic fashion, in continuous frieres, not id separate compartments ; and 
the spirit in which these iirieies are treated is also held to be Ionic. 
On the other hand the figures in the vertical lands which adorn the 
liandl« of the Francois sase are arranged in separate panels, one abuse 
the and bear a close resemblance both in composition and type 
to the well-knoirn bronze relief of Olym|M (see above, p 502); the 
pnncip^ figure^ both on the bronze relief and on the handles of the 
Francois vase is the winged Artemis grasping a wild Izeast in either 
l^d. As the bronze^ relief of Olympia is a typical example of the 
Peloponnesian or Dork school of art, we thus learn Uiat Clitias, the 
IMinter of the Franqois vase, did not escape Peloponnesian influences, 
though he followed chiefly the traditions of the Ionic school As to 
the FrM^ois sec lYiencr I'erUgeHaOrr, iM«, plates ii. nl Iv. I ; 

Keichel ‘Ueber cine neue Aufnahme dcr Fran^svase,' Anki». 
logiuA^grj^kuckt AfittMtiluMgrm auj Ofs/errtick.-Ungam, 12 (1888), 
pp. 38.59; R. Heberdey, ‘ Ifomericungen zur Ftani;ois-Vafc,* ik. ij 
, PP" 72-83? Baumcister’s DfnJkmaUr, p. 1790 zeu., with 
pL Ixwv.: A, ^ncider, in Berickte d. k. liuks. GtstH. d. H'iti. n 
Phil hiiL a 43 (1891), pp. 207-246: H. Brunn. Gntti. 
Kmutgeuhcktt, p 164 zgp 

Thus on the Chest of Cypselus, as on the Franqois vase, we can 
WPeloponnesian and the Ionic ; 

I ^ Cypselus the balance between the two was, 

j *"ain«alncd than on the Fianqois vase, where it 

mdines d«idcdly to the Ionic side. The artist who made the chest 
swms to have been more ftmiliar with the Hesiodic than with the 
, 5 **T'**u ** several of the scenes show distinctly thr 

wwl mythology (see notes on 18. 1 ; t8. 4 ? i?- 6 ). 

Iwreas only one <d them is certainly borrowed from Homer (see 19. 4 
note, cp 19. 7 and 9 with the notes). 

Ch« ofT '‘'“I’*'' Po*"‘* »» ‘he conclusion that the 

wT eSw* “ P»" ««h century h.C 

btendpcl thA r Wncwr the pocm« of Homer and Hesiod, and 

position artistic styles of his tune into a harmonions com- 

ivorv*m^”'^ri*'if* fiKtircs on the chest were wrought in 

In^lrf it di ^\’hethcr they were inLd or 

of some of the tvoe* CMsidering, first, the close correspondence 

the existence ^ rcliefr in gold and bronze, second, 

Slnr^ht in ‘he fact of some of the figures 

aSfo t^^^ cedar-wtKxl of the chest itself, it seem, mom prob- 

PausanUs^cooied^is*,!?** »rguc, or rather .tssumc, that 

bs ^ tlccnption of the Chest of Cypselus from a work 

> he antiquary Polemo on the same subject ButWno such work of 
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Polcmuf exists or is know-n to have ever existed, we need not stop to 
enmine so gratuitous and uncriticaj an assumption. 

Two excellent restorations of the scenes on the cheat, based on 
Fausonias’s description and existing monunienU of archaic Creek art, 
luve been given by Overbeck and .Nfr. H. Stuart Jones. That of Mr. 
Stuart Jones, as the later and probably the more correct of the two, 
is here reproduced (Plate ix.) 

On the Chest of Cypsclus tee t^ualtem^-dc-t^uincy, ir Jmfitir Otfmfitn 
ll'uu, 1S15), pp. Il4-I3a; K. O. Muller, ArthatHtgit dtr Kumt, | 57 j Th. 
Ueigk, 'Ueber lUe Compositiaa det Kaitena des Cyptclui,' Arrkat^giuit 
3 (1845'. PP- »S<»-*S 9 . «67 I 76 . iSj-186; Otto Jahn, Anka*l*riuJu 
AufiiUtt, pp, 3-15 ; \d., in Htritktt u 3 tr du Fierkamdl. d. k. Jdch. Ga, d. IVisuH. 
iM Uipug, PhfluL-hittor. ClasH, to (1858), pn.^107 1 id., in Htrmus, 3 (18^), 
p_ 19a ; H. Brann, b Hktimittlus Mtuntm, N.F\ 5 (1847), pp. 335-340: id., IMt 
Kumt kti Htmtr, p. at jy. ; id., Grittkiulu Kmnttpukuktt, I. pp. 171.178; 
Kuhl, * Ktwtu Uber die Ebtheitung der BiMwerke aof dem Kn.«ten Kypsebs, 
Ztuukriji^tir Alttrtkttmzvtiiiuniikafi, 185*, pp. 305-311 t id., * Noch etnmal vom 
Kyptelot-Katlen.' .inkattUsiukt ZtitmHg, 1860. pp. ay-u; L. Mercklin, ‘ Die 
Auhehriften dei Kypteloikutens,’<8. pp, 101-108; L. PreUer, * Ueber den Kotten 
des Kyptelot,'/ffriare/. Xfitumg, 13 (1854), (ip. 393-300 (reprfatetl m PieUcr's 
AuiftioakHt .dufsatu, pp. 435-433); Sdiulart, b FUcktisaft Jakrkuckfr, 7 
(l86l). pp. 301-315; and ik. 11 (1865), n. 638 ryy. ; Overbeck, * Ueber die Lade 
des Kypteloi,* AbktHdimngtm d. fkiUler. kidtr. Clout d. k. idtku GtatU. d. 
IViittm. 4 (1865), pp, 590-674; id., Gtuk. d. gritek. F/aitii,* 1. pp, 64-67; id., 
' Die neucrc \ enuebe lur Wicdethentellung der Kvpsclotlade,' Btricktt d, k. 
m>' 4 /. Ctitll. d. ffui. tu Leiptig, 44 (1893), m l-to; t^tazides, b 'A#i|vajg», 9 
(1880), p. 114 lyy.; Max Oettc, Beitrxigt atr Erklimmg mm Pumaniiu I'. 17. 5^. 
(Altcnburg, 1881): G. Loetcheke, (Mttrvaiititej tnhttoUgieat (Dotpat, tl^), 
p. 5 jpy. ; id., fitrttt tmd Orn'tkjria am Kyfulukatttm (Dorpot, iliS 6 ); W. 
Klein. * Zur Kymele der Kypsdiden.* b Sitatmgtkeritktt d. fkilts. kiittr, CUuu 
d. k. Akad. d. iFuum. (Vienna), 108 (1885), pp. 51-83 (abo printed separately); 
CoUignon, Manmtl d"artkhiagit Crtcfttt, pp. 35-37 ; id., Histmn dt la Stulpiurt 
(Jrttym, 1^ 93 'i<x>: Lucy M. Mitchril, Histmy^ Amitat Scalffttn, pw 170 
iy.; A. S. ftlurmy, Hiitary of Crttk Stulftmrt,* 1. jip. 69-73; C. Rub^, b 
Hrrmti, 33 (1S8S), pp. 436-4^; E, Pembe, ‘Zur Krptelaatade.'yainfawA d. k. 
d/utitk. ankiultg. /mtit. 3 (1888), pp. 365-368; 'Dumont et ChapUin, La 
(Iramiyma dt ta Crkt frafirt, t. pp. 331 - 339 ; A. Kalkmann, Pautamiat dtr 
Ptrufftl, pp 98-100, 114 jy. ; \V. Gurlitt, Utktr Pauumias, p 163 /yy.; A. 
•Schn^er, Proltgvmtna tm tintr mtuta GalUrit keroiuker Bildmtrkt, p 50 >y. ; 
C. Slttl. Partrga tmr alien Kntulgttrkkkte (Wurtlaiig, 1893), p 34; A. Furl- 
wiingler, Mtidtrwtrkt d. grieek, Pltitik, pp 733-733 ; Snidiiicika, in JakHnuk d. 
ank. Inst. 9 (1894), p 53 tg, note 16; H. Smart Jones, * The Cbcst M Kyptebt,' 
IfttmalHHtlltnie Stmtia, 14 (1S94), pp. »8a In detcribing the two tchoolt 
of early Greek art, and analysing the arttitic elements of the chest, I have merely 
tammarised the correspcmdbg parts of Mr. Smart Jones's article, wiihonl feeling 
myself oonpetent to criticise them. 

17 . 6. booBtrophedon. In this mode of writing the letters run 
from left to right in the first tine, and from right tu left in the second, 
or conversely. It was a transitional mode of writing intermediate 
between the ancient fashion of writing from right to left (cp. Pausanias, 
V, 2 5. 9) and the later mode of writing from left to right. A number 
of inscriptions written in the boustropktdon style have come dou-n to us. 
The laa-s of Solon, datbg from the beginning of tbe sixth century B.C, 
and graved on tablets which were preserved on the Acropolis at Athens, 
were thus written (Harpociation, s.v. d nirmOn Indeed kott- 
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ttr»p/uiLi'H strenu to have been the rctntlai. ihoui,'h not exclusive, mode 
of writing throughout the whole of the sixth century B.C See KirchholT. 
StuJicn :ur GticMickte dts grit,E. ALpkaitts,* p, l6 Hjq .; Roberts, 
Grttk Epigraphy^ p. 3 sq. The name bouUrvptudon (litemlly • ox- 
tnming ’) is a metaphor from ploughing, the oxen turning back when 
they reach the end of the held. Cp. Prof W. Ridgeway, uj Journal of 
Hellemc Studut, 9 Hi&t), p. 20 tq. In regard to the inscriptions on 
the chest, it has been noted that there were no inscriptions on the third 
and fifth band of figures. Pausanias says this expressly of the fifth band 
(19. 7), and we may infer it as to the third from the difficulty which he 
had in interpretmg it (see 18. 6 tqq.) Further, it has heen noted that 
the metrical inscriptions occur only on the second and fourth bands, 
and apparently only in the middle of these bands, not at the extremi¬ 
ties. From the latter fact Mr. .Mercklin drew the inference that the 
metrical inscriptions occurred oidy on the front of the chest, not on the 
sides. 

17 , 6, written in w in di n g lines. The inscriptions ran out and 
in between the figures to which they referred, the curves being necessi¬ 
tated by the exigencies of space. There are plenty of examples of 
such inscriptions, especially on archaic vases (Overbeck, L/rkfr die 
Lade dts Kypselos, p. 646). Inscriptions on Ctreek vases arc the 
subjea of a special work by .Mr. P. Kretschmer {Die grieektscAe y<uem- 
inukri/ten. GStersluh, 1894), 

17 . 7 - the horses of Pelops are winged. On a terTa<otta relief; 
which was found at V'ellctri, Pelops and Hippodamia are apparently 
represented in a chariot drawn by winged horses (O. John, Ankao/o- 
gistke Aufsatee, p. 6, note 7 ), Pelops received the wtnged steeds as a 
gift from Poseidon (Pindar. 01 . i. 140). 

17 . 7. Next in represented the house of Amphiaraus etc The 
scene here described bj" Pausanias is depicted with surprising exactness 
upon an ancient Corinthian vase which was found at Conetri in 1871. 
and is now in the Berlin .Museum. On this vase-painting the house of 
.Amphiaraus is represented by two buildings in the style of Doric 
temples tn antis. On the right of the scene a fuur-horse chariot stands 
in front of the house. In the chariot stands the charioteer Baton (his 
name is written buide him), holding in his right hand the reins and a 
long spear, while in his left he receives a cup which a man Leontis is 
Ptr^^ttbttg fn him. Behind Baton is Amphiaraus in the act of stepping 
into the chariot. His left foot is on the chariot, his right on the 
ground; in his right hand he holds a drawn sword. He is looking 
back with an air of agitation to the group of women and children 
who stand behind him at the left-hand comer of the scene and in 
front of one of the two buildings. Nearest to Amphiaraus stands a 
small naked boy stretching out his hands in an attitude of supplica¬ 
tion. His name is not inscribed, but from Pausanias we leam that he 
is .Alcmaeon. Then come two girls in similar attitudes; the smaller 
and foremost of the two is Eurydice, the Uller one behind her is 
Damnanasa. Next sunds a woman, Aenippa, with a bab>- on her 
shoulder. The baby’s name is not inscribed, but from Pausanias we 
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learn that the child is Am- 
phiiochus. Last of all, on 
the extreme left, stands 
Eriphyle; with her left hand 
she raises the shawl in 
which her head is muffled, 
in her lowered right hand 
she holds a large necklace 
of white pearls. At the 
other end of the scene, on 
the extreme right, there are 
two men: one of them, 
Hippotion, stands fiicing the 
horses; the other, Holi- 
medes, sits behind him on 
the ground. All the figures 
have their names written 
beside them except Alc- 
maeon and Amphilochus. 
In the scene on the chest 
of Cypselus, as described 
by Pausanias, the three men 
on the right (Leontis, Hip- 
potion, and Halimedes) ate 
absent, the attitude of Baton 
is also slightly difterent, and 
the nurse has no name. 
Otherwise, the resemblance 
between the two scenes is 
perfect. Prof C. Robert, 
who first published this in¬ 
teresting sase, is of opinion 
that the Corinthian artist 
who painted it did not copy 
the scene on the chest of 
C>’pselus, but only repro¬ 
duced a type which was 
traditional at Corinth. The 
letters of the inscription are 
of the old Corinthian alpha¬ 
bet. Prot Robert would 
assign the vase to the end 
of the sixth century B.C 
The discovery of this vase 
has not only furnished us 
with a most valuable repro¬ 
duction of some of the 
figures which adorned the 
chest of Cyprselus, but has 
vou III 1 R 
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made it certain (what Schnbart had questioned) that the chest was of 
Corinthian workmanship. See Monumenti Iitediti, to (1874*1878), 
lav. iv., V. Ab, with the commentary of C. Robert, in Annaii delT In- 
Shinto, 46 (1874), pp. 83*110; E. ^Vilisch. Dit allkarinlkistht Tkon- 
industrie (Leipzig, 1893), pp. 77 * 79 . ^th Taf. vi 54. The scene on 
the vase is also reproduce in Baumeister’s Denkmaler, vol. i. fig. 69. 
The same scene is partly reproduced in another vase-painting of archaic 
style. See Micali, Mcmumtnti p<r urvirt alP kistoria dtgU antkki 
popoli ItaUani, pL xcv.; Jahn, Arckaologiukt Anfsatu, p. 154 sqq. 
It must therefore be a copy, not necessaidy at first hand, of the scene 
on the chest of Cj-pselus. Since then we find that one of the scenes 
on the chest of Cypselus is copied on two existing %'ases, it seems hanlly 
rash to infer that not only tUs particular scene on the chest but the 
other scenes also were bcqucntly copied by vase*painters. Compare 
notes on § 9 and 19. 9* For other vase-paintings representing the 
parting of Amphiarans and Eriphyle, see Monumenti Jtuditi, 1843, pi 
liv.; Annali detP Instituto, 15 (1843), pp 3 o 6 - 330 ; itL, 35 (1863), 
p. 333 sqq., with plate G. 

17 . 9* the fiineral games of Pelias. These are represented on 
the Corinthian vase found at Corvetri (see the preceding note). But of 
the contests described by Pausanias, only two are depicted on the vase; 
these are the chariot-race and the wrestling-match. And even these do 
not correspond to the description of Pausanias. For on the vase the 
chariots are six instead of five ; they are drawn by four instead of two 
horses ; the names of the charioteers (except those of Euphemus and 
Admcius) do not correspond ; and the umpires seated on thrones are 
three in number, but Hercules is not one of them. Again, in the 
wrestling-match the adversary of Peleus is Hippalcirmis on the vase, 
instead of Jason. See Anna/t del!’ Instituto, 46 (1874), p 91 sqq.\ 
MonumtnH InediH, 10 (1874), pL iv. v.; E. Wilisch, Die altkorintkisck* 
Thotdndusiru (Leipzig, 1892), pp. 79-82, with Taf. vii. 53. On the 
archaic vase published by Micali and described by Jahn (see preceding 
note), there is depicted a two-horse chariot-race, as well os the parting 
of Amphiaraus and Eriphyle. As the latter scene was copied, directly 
or indirectly, from the chest of Cypselus, the former scene may have 
been a copy of the corresponding scene on the chesL 

17 . 9. Hercules is representod seated on a chair. Prof. Studniezka 

suggests that Hercules may have been represented as sutioned at the 
turning-post of the racecourse to see that the competitors raced lairly, 
as Phoenix was stationed at the funeral games of Patroclos (Homer, //. 
xxiii. 3 59 sqq.) See Fr. Studnioka, ‘ Heraklcs bet den Leichenspielen 
des Pciias auf der Kypselosiade,'y<i 4 /i^KrA d, arckdoi. Imtituts, 9 (1894), 
PP si- 54 - 

17 . 9. a woman-is playing on a-Ante. Pausanias seems 

to have mistaken the sex of the flute-pU)-er, who was probahly represented 
as a man clad in the long ungirt tunic which was legul^y worn by 
riute-playets. This costume was misunderstood by Pausanias, as Prof 
Benndorf pointed out (W. Klein, Znr Kypsele der Kypseliden, p. 61 
note). 
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17 . 11. lolanx-is represented victeriona in the fonr-horse 

chuiot-nce. It seems likely that Patisanias has misinterpreted the 
fipre of lolaus, who was probably represented standing in or beside 
his chariot, waiting while Hercules despatched the Hydra (see next 
note). That Pausanias should have thus wrongly assigned lolaus to 
the scMe of the funeral games of Pelias instead of to Hercules’s 
fight with the Hydra proves that the sculptures were here continuous, 
not divided into separate panels. See H. Bruna, Gruckisclu Kunst- 
gtsckichtt, p. 177 : A. Furtwangler, Mtistcra/erkt d. grieck. PlasUk, p. 
727 rf. 

17 . It. Hercules shooting the hydra. In early Greek art, 
^P^inlly on vases, this scene is depicted in two different ways t on 
some of them, Hercules and his friend lolaus are both represented 
attacldng the Hydra ; on others Hercules alone assails it, while lolaus 
is waiting with the chariot, ready to convey away the victorious hero 
when the monster is despatched. See Furtwiingler, in Roscher's 
LtxtkoH, t. p. 3198 sq. From the mistake which Pausanias has made 
with regard to lolaus (see preceding note), it appears that on the chest 
the scene was represented in the laner way. According to Mr. Stuart 
Jones, this latter mode of representation is Eastern, and the former is 
Peloponnesian {Journ. of HtH. S/u^i 14 (1894), p. 67). A well-known 
example of the so-called Eastern type of the scene is furnished by an 
archaic group of pedimental sculptures which was found on the Acro¬ 
polis at Athens some years ago. Here Hercules is seen attacking the 
Hydra, while lolaus stands beside the chariot holding the reins and 
looking back anxiously at the combat See ‘E<fniiupU dpj(autkoytKii, 

■ 884, pL 7 ; Collignon, Hid.iU ta Sculpturt grecqyf, t. p 213, fig. 101 ; 
Overbeck, GescA. d. griecA, Phutti,* i. p 180, fig. 33. 

17 . 11. Hercules is easily recognised- by-his figure. 

In Greek art Hercules is commonly depiaed wearing a lion's skin, often 
with the lion’s scalp worn as a hood on his head. Pisander and 
Stesichorus are sakl to have been the first poets who described Hercules 
in this costume fiee Athenaeus, xii. p. 5120-; 13 a; Strabo, xv. p. 
688 ; Suidas, s.x>. IlctiTaK^pos ; K. O. Muller, Doritrf i. p 446. Hence 
K. O. Muller inferred that the chest of Cypselus, on which Hercules 
seems to hare been represented wearing the lion's skin, could not hare 
been older than the time of Pisander, namely about 647 nc (Clinton's 
Fasti HtHenici, I. p I 99 )- See Muillcr, ArcAdohg. dtr Kunst, § 57. 
To this Overbeck replied with justice, that though Pisander may 
have been the first to introduce Hercules in this costume into poetry, 
there is nothing to show that Hercules may not have been so represent^ 
in local tradition and works of art long before the time of Pisander 
(Overbeck, Utbtr die Lade des Kypselos, p 631 sq.) On the other 
hand, L. Prellcr thought that on the chest of Cypselus the artist 
probably represented Hercules without his later attributes, the lion's 
skin and club, and armed only with bow and arrows [AMSgewdAlU 
Aufsatse, p 426 sq.) According to Prof Furtwangler, the lion’s skin 
as a symbol of Hercules was borrowed by the Greeks from Phoenician 
images of the Egyptian god Desa (Rosch^s Lexikom, i. p. 2145). 
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17 . 11. Phinens, the Thnciaa etc As to representations of the 
myth of Phineus and the Harpies on vases, see A. Fiasch, in Amtbtli 
deir Inst. 46 (1874), pp. 175-184; id., in ArcAaeoiogiscMe Zeitnng, 
38 (1880), pp. 138-145; J. de Wue, ii. 39 (1881), p. 163 jf.; G. 
Jatta, in Ansuili dtiT Inst. 54 (1882), pp, 90-99, »nth uv. d’ agg. O; 
Petersen, in Arckaolog. tpigrapk. HittktiluHgtn asu Otsttrrrich, 6 
(1883), pp. 53-62; Baumcister's Dmkmaltr, p. 1330 sq. On the 
myth, see F. H. de Gaertringen, Dt Graecontm fabuUs ad Thratts 
ptrtinentibus (Berlin, 1886), pp. 56-80. It n-as represented on the 
throne of the Amyclaean Apollo (Pans. iiL 18. 15). On the Harpyies 
(literally ‘the Snatchers'), who have been interpreted as personihca* 
tions of storm-winds, see J. F. Craqoand, ‘Les Harpyies,’ Retnu 
arclUologiqut, N. S. 2 (t86o), pp. 367.382; id N. S 3 (1861), 
pp. 18-35; J. Langbchn. FlugHgtstalten, p, 43 sqq.\ C. Smit^ 
‘Harpies in Greek Art,’ Journal ef Hdkmie S/udits, 13 (1892-93), pp, 
103-114 ; E, Rohde, in Rkeimsdus Museum, N. F. 50 (1895), pp. 1-5. 

18 . I. A woman ia represented carrying a white boy aaleep 
etc The artist seems to have taken the idea of this scene from 
Hesiod {Tkeog. 211 sq., 756 ryy.) Prof. Klein contends that Night was 
portrayed carrying Steep and Death, not in her arms, but on her out¬ 
stretched hands. Sleep being represented sitting on the one hand and 
Death running (!) on the other. See Klein, Zur KypseU dtr Kypstlidem, 
p. 73 - If Death was so represented, he must have been tunning in his 
sleep, since Pausanias tells us that he a-as “ like one that sleeps.” but 
Prof Klein's interprcution is ungrammadcal as axil as absurd; he seems 

unaware that to make it fit the Greek 
we should have to change ^marpofi- 
fttrovi into Oiesrpaftisiror. As to 
representations of Sleep and Death 
in ancient art, see notes on iL to. 

2 ; iiL 18. I. 

18 . 2. A comely woman is 
p nniHhtn g an lU-faTonred one etc. 
The scene described by Pausanias 
is exactly represented on a red- 
figured vase. Justice, a comely 
woman, is throttling Injustice, an 
ugly hag, with her left hand, while 
in her right hand she lifts a ham¬ 
mer to smite her viaim, who is in 
the act of stumbling and lalling. It 
is possible that this vase - painting 
was copied, directly or indirectly, 
from the chest of Cypselus. S« 
Roscher's Lexikon, t. p, 1019: 
ti furtwiingler. Die Bronscfunde aus 

p. 95 ; Baumemer’s Denkmaler, p. 1300. fig. 1442. On 
^^ificauons rf Jusuce (Dike) in Greek art, see A. .Milchhdfcr. ‘Dike.’ 
Jahrbuck d arch. Inst. 7 (1892^ pp 203-208. 
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18 . 3. Two other women are ponnding with pestles in mortars. 
These were probably the Fates brewing weal and woe for mankind 
(cp. Hesiod, Tkeog, 318 s^,) This interpretation of the figures was 
proposed by Dr. W. Roscher (‘Die sogen. Pharmakiden des Kypselos- 
kasten, PUlologus, 47 (1889), pp. 703 ' 709 )> ®ttd has been accepted 
by Prof. Furtwangler (MHstirwtrke, p. 729) and Mr. Stuart Jones. 
If this interpreution is correct, it is notable that here the Fates were 
only two in number, whereas the Greeks commonly held that there were 
three of them. At Delphi, however, only two Fates were recognised 
(Paus. X. 24. 3 ; Plutarch, De El ttpud DelfiMos^ 2)^ Formerly these 
two figures on the chest of Cypsehis were explained as witches com¬ 
pounding a hell-broth. Elsewhere (ix. ii. 3) Pausanias mentions a 
relief representing witches, and tells in connexion with them a stor>-, 
in another version of which the Fates take the place of the witches 
(Antoninas Libetalis, Tmns. 29). Mr. Otto Kern interpreted the 
women on the chest as Ide and Adrastia, two personages of the Orphic 
cosmogony, as to whom see Lobeck, AgltwpkamHs, p. 514/^.; Orfkica, 

^ Abel, 194 37. But the interpretation is not a happy one. 
See O. Kern, ‘ Die Pbarmakeytriai am Kypseloskasten,' JaJtrbuck d. 
arvk. Inst. 3 (1888), pp. 234-336. 

18 . 2. Idas is leading back-Uarpessa. The contest of Idas 

with Apollo for the possession of his bride Marpessa is mentioned 
by Homer (//. ix. 557 sfg.) It is depicted on an Etruscan mirror, 
and perhaps on two vases. See O. Jahn, Arckdologisckt AufsdHf, 
pp. 46-56. 

18 . 3. There ia a man clad in a tunic etc This scene (Zens and 
Alcmena) and the following scene (Menelaus and Helen) are perhaps 
represented on an archaic marble relief found near Sparta. On one 
side of the stone is seen a beardless man standing opposite a woman, 
who is clad in a long robe and holds in her left hand what seems to be 
a crown or wreath; the man is laying his left hand on the woman’s 
shoulder. These two figures may be Zeus and Alcmena. On the 
opposite side of the stone a bearded man is seizing a woman with his 
left hand, while with his right he points a drawn sword at her throat. 
These two figures may be Menelaus and Helen. The comparison of 
these reliefs with the scenes on the chest of Cypselus was first made by 
Pro£ Loescheke. 5 >ee Anmili dtlP Instituto, 33 (1861), p. 35 with 
Tav. d’ agg. C; Conze, in PUMogus, 19 (1863). p. 173 tq.- Dressel 
and Milchh&fer, in Afinktit. d. arck. Inst 2 (1877X P* 30 i r??-; 
Friederichs-Wolters, Giftsobgiust, § 55 . P- 37 zf.; .Milchhafer, Anfangt 
der Kumjt, pi 186 sqq .; Overbeck, Gtsek. d, gruck. Plastik,* i. p. 127 
sq .; Collignon, Histoirt de la Sadfifure grteque, i. p. 236 tq, 

18 . 3. Menelaus - is adTancing to slay Helen. See the 

preceding note. This scene is also depicted on Attic black-figured 
vases (O. Jahn, Ankdologiscke An/sdize, p. 9 ; Overbeck, Ueier die 
Lade dee Kypselos, p. 671; Stuart Jones, in Joum. Hell Stud. 14(1894), 

P. 7 >). 

18 . 4. The Hoses-and Apollo. Cp. Hesiod, Skield of Her. 

rules, 201 sqq. W'elcker thought that this group formed part of the 
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preceding scene, the artist having intended to represent Apollo and the 
Muses singing at the wedding of Medea. This view has been accepted 
by Professors Robert and Furtwangler, but rejected by O. Jahtu 5 >ee 
O. Jahn, Archaoiogjschf Au/siifxe, p. 9 note 18; C. Robert, in Htrmts, 
33 (1888), p. 443; Furtwangler, Mdstxraitrkt, p, 729. 

18. 4 . Atlu ia upholding - hoavan and earth etc. Cp. 

Hesiod, Tkeog. 517 sqq.\ and see note on v. 11. 5. In the ordinary 
version of the story Atlas fetched the apples while Hercules held up the 
heaven in his st^ (see above, p. 524 jy.) But on the chest, as we 
learn from Pau s a n i as , Atlas was portrayed supporting the sky aitd 
holding the apples at the same time Perhaps, as Mr. Smart Jones 
suggesu, the artist regarded Atlas as himself the guardian of the apples, 
and placed them in his hands to indicate this. 

18 . 5. Ares clad in armour, leading Aphrodite. Ares perhaps 
appeared here, not as the paramour, but as the husband of Aphrodite. 
Similarly he seems to be represented as her husband in some existing 
works of art. See Muller-Wieseler, Denkmdler, t, pL xii. No. 44 ; O. 
Jahn, Ank&ologischt Aufidtxe, p 10, note 20. 

18 . 5. from the hand of Thetis a snake is darting at him On 
ancient vases the struggle between t’eleus and Thetis is often depicted. 
See K. O. Muller, Archaeologit der § 413. i ; O. Jahn, ArtAiio- 

logiick* Aufsatxe, p 10 ; E. Potlier's references in Dumont et Chaplain, 
Lit cframigtui dt la Gria propre, p 225, note 3 ; Sidney Colvin, in 
J«um. cf HtlUtdc Studies, i (1880), p 119 sg.; Baumeistcr’s Demi- 
uia/er,p. 1796 with fig. 1881 and 1882; Miss Harrison, Greti 
Foie Paintings, pL xxiiL In a fine vase-painting by the artist Pithinus 
(.Miss Harrison, /.c.) Thetis is seen struggling in the clutch of Peleus; 
a snake darts fi'om her left hand at his forehc.nd, while a lion leaps from 
her right hand. The scene is meant to illustrate the legend that the sea- 
goddess Thetis tried to escape from her importunate wooer by turning 
herself into a snake, a lion, fire, and water. See the lines of Sophocles 
quoted by the scholiast on Pindar, Nfm. iii. 60; also Pindar, Nsm. iv. 
tot ryy.; ApoUodoras, iii 13. 5. Modern Greek peasants still think 
that a man may catch and wed a Nereid if he can get possession of 
something belonging to her, especially her handkerchief. In the distria 
of Pediada in Crete there is a cave called the Nereid’s cave with a fine 
spring of water in it Here the Nereids used to dance by night to the 
music of a young peasant from the village of Sgourvkepkdli. But the 
musician fell in love with one of the Nereids, and an old woman, to whom 
he opened his heart, told him that, when the hour of cockcrow drew 
near, he must sciie the Nereid by the hair and hold her fast till the 
cocks crew. He seixed the nymph as the old woman directed him; 
she turned into a dog, a serpent, a camel, and fire; but the young man 
held on to her till the cocks crew. Then the nymph took her own fair 
form, and followed him home to the village. See B. Schmidt, Das 
loUstebem der Aeugriecken, p iixxyy. Cp Th. Bent, The Crclades, 
p 13- For parallel stories see W. Mannhardt, Antiie ll'ald-umi 
Feldtulte, p. 60 tgq. 

18. 5 . The sisters of Medusa are - pursuing Perseus, who is 
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flying throngh the nlr. Hesiod hxs described {Shield of Hercules, 
216*237) how this scene was represented on the shield of Hercules; 
Perseus was seen flying through the air with Medusa’s head, pursued 
by the two surviving Gorgon-sisters, each of them girt with serpents. 
Euripides tells us {Electro, 438 lyp.) that on the shield of Achilles there 
was represented Perseus flying os-er the sea with his winged sand al s , 
bearing Medusa’s head and accompanied by Hermes. The flight oi 
Perseus with Medusa's head is illustrated by many existing monu¬ 
ments of ancient art, especially vase-paintings, both black-figured 
and red - figured; on some of them the pursuing Gorgons are also 
represented. See Fr. iCnatx, Quomodo Persa fsiulam artifices Graeti 
ei Roumsu tractaveriui (Donnae, 1893), pp. 17-24; E. Pottier’s 
references in Dumont et Chaplain, Les clramiques de la Grice propre, 
I. p. 226 note t; Stuart Jones, in Joum.of Helleuic Studies, 14 (1894), 
P- 73 - 

18 . 6. they are the AetoUana under Oityliia. See v. 4. 1 sy. 

18 . 6. the Pylians and ArcadiiuiB about to fight etc. See Homer, 
yZ. vii 133 sqq. 

18 . 7. it ia incredible that Cypseltie' ancestor, who was a 
Corinthian etc On this passage Otto Jahn remarked {Hermes, 3 
(1869), p. 193) that, on the supposition that the chest was indeed the 
chest of Cypselus, Pausanias was perfectly right in expecting to find 
scenes of Corinthian history illustrated on it But the guides or inter¬ 
preters, as we learn from Pausanias. did not connect this central scene 
on the chest with any episode in Corinthian history; whence Jahn con¬ 
cluded that they knew nothing of the supposed connexion of Cypselus 
with the chest, and that the tradition which connected the chest with 
Cypsehis must consequently have been ble and untrustworthy. As 
this tradition was already current in the time of Pausanias, it would 
follow, on Jahn’s theory, that the guides or interpreters to whom he 
refers in the present passage were not the local eicervni but earlier 
writers whose works Pausanias consulted. To this it has been justly 
replied by .Messrs. W. Gurlitt and Stuart Jones that on the chest there 
were many scenes, attested by inscriptions, which had nothing to do 
with Corinth ; and that hence there is no reason why an interpreter, 
even if he bdieted that the chest had been dedicated by Cypselus, 
should have felt bound to expbin this particular scene by reference 
to Corinthian history. See \V. Gorlitt, Ueher Pausanias, p. 163 ry.: 
Stuart Jones, in Joum. Hell. Stud. 14 ( 1894 ). p. 33 - Pausanias’s 
own explanation of this scene is rejected by L. Prcller {Ausgewahlte 
Au/sdtu, p. 428 sq.) and Oterbeck {Utber die Lade des Krpselos, pp 

659). ^ „ 

18 . 7. Cypaeloa and hia forefathers came originally from Oonnssa 
etc. See ii 4. 4- 

19 . I. Boreas with Orlthyia, whom he has snatched away. 
The rape or pursuit of Orithyia by Boreas is depicted on a number of 
existing V3ues, none of which however, is \ery eariy, since all are of the 
red-figured style. Sometimes in these paintings Boreas, represented as 
a winged man, is seen clasping the maiden in his arms; but oftener he 
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is pursuing her, whiie she flees from him. {’ausanias’s language shows 
clearly that on the chest of Cypseltu it was the rape, not the pursuit, 
which was represented. See Wdcker, ‘ Boreas und Oreithyia, Antikt 
Dtnkmaler, 3. pp. I44>i9i ; Millin, Ptinhiret de Vases Antiques, 2. p. 5 
(ed. S. Rcinach); G. Perrot, 'L’enlivetnent d'Orithyie,'.t/pwarav/w/r Grerr, 
1874, pp. 29-52, with pL 2 ; Roscher’sZauritoff, 1. p. 810; Baumeisters 
Dentmdler, p. 351 sgq. Pausanias tells us that in this scene Boreas 
was represented with the tails of snakes in place of feet As Boreas is 
never so represented in existing works of ancient art. Prof. C. Robert 
holds that Pausanias must have been mistaken, and that the snake- 
footed monster was not Boreas but Typhon (Hiller de Gaertringen, 
I>e Gnucorum fakulis txd TAraces pertinentibus, p. 7 sq.) But this 
view is rightly rejected by Prof Loeschcke {Boreas und Oreithyia am 
Kypseleskasten, Onrpat, 1886, p. 1 sq.) Boreas’s name was probably 
inscribed beside him. 

19 . I. (leryon is three men joined together. In archaic Greek 
art Geryon is represented in two different ways. One type, known 
only from Chalcidian vases, exhibits him with wings and a single pair 
of legs supporting a triple body ; the other type, represented on all the 
.\ttic vases w'hich deal with the legend, exhibits him without wings but 
with three complete bodies, including the legs (G. Loeschdce, Boreas 
und Oreithyia (Dorpat, 1886X p. 5 ). It w-as apparently in the latter 
way that he was portra}'ed on the chest of Cypselus, though Mr. Stuart 
Jones, in his restoration of the chest, has adopted the former (the 
Chalcidian type). For a list of vases on which the subject is depicted 
see U'. Klein, Euphrvnios,* pp. 58-60. On Attic vases of the black- 
figured style it is especially common. At Golgoi in Cyprus a statue and 
two statuettes of Geryon were found ; all of them represent him with 
three complete human bodies, each body armed with a shield, hut 
wingless (Cesnola, Cyprus, p. 153 sq.) See also Roscher’s Ltxikm, i. 
pp. 1630 sqq., 2203 ; Baumeister's Denkmdler, p 662, fig. 729. 

19 . I. ntesfltis with a lyre. The constellation of the Lyre had 
been, according to one story, the IjTe of Theseus (Hyginns, Astronom. 
ii. 6). 

19 . I. Achillea and Memnon are fighting. This subject was 
represented on the throne of Apollo at Amyclae (Pans. iiL 18. 12), and 
it is often depicted on archaic vases (O. Jahn, ArthSoiogisehe Au/stUte, 
p. It, note 26; P. J. Meier, in Rheiuisches Museum, N, F. 37 (1882), 
PP- 35 ••353 5 A. Schneider, Dtr troisehe Sagenkrtis in der dllesten 
griefhiseheu Kunst, pp. 143 -MS)- -See also v. 22. 2 note 

19 . 2. Hector is fighting Ajax etc. See Homer, Iliad, vil 

22 5 m- 

19 . ^ the Dioscuri one of them beardleaa stilL On two rases 
in the British .Museum the Diosctiri are depiaed, the one bearded, the 
other beardless, riding in a chariot drawn by two horses, of which one 
is black, ^e other white (W. Watkiss Uoyd, in TransacHons cf the 
Btyal Soaety of Literature, Second Series, 4 (t853), p. 293). 

19 . 3 - Dioscuri - Helen etc. Dio Chiysostom mentions 

that he saw this scene upon the chest of Cypselus. He says : “ 1 have 
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myself seen At Olympia, in the back-chamber of the Temple of Hera, 
a memorial of that rape on the wooden box which was dedicated 
by Cypselus; 1 saw the D'loscnri with Helen, who is represented 
treading on the head of Aethra and tugging at her hair; and I saw an 
inscription carved in andent letters'* {Or. xi. voL i. p. I79,ed. Dindorf). 
The inscription mentioned by Dio Clirysosiom is, of course, the one 
here given by Pausanias. As to the legend, see note on i. 17. 5. 
Homer represents Helen as waited upon at Troy by Aethra {Iliads iii. 
144 ; cp. Hyginns, F<tE. 92). See x. 25. 8 note. 

19 . 4. Iphidamas-ia lying on the gronnd etc See Homer, 

lluui, xi. 247 sqq. 

19 . 5. Hermes is landing to Alexander- the goddesses. The 

judgment of Paris is very often depicted on vases. See Welcker, * Le 
jugement de Paris,’ in AhimU (UH Imstitmta, 17 (1843), pp, 132-209: 
Stephani, in Compte Retuhi (St Petersburg), 1861, p. 33 sqq .; Arc^- 
ologiuke Ztihtng. 40 ( 1 882), ppi 209-214, with plate 11 ; Miss Harrison, 
in Journal of HtlUmie StuJits, 7 (1886), pp. 196-219; Brunn, in Stt- 
sungsfitn'cAie iL fkilos. C/asse d. k. b. Akad. d. Wissen. xu Sfuncken, 
1887, voL 2. pp. 231-252. Professor Fnrtwangler would transpose this 
and the following scene (the winged Artemis) on grounds of symmetry, 
in order that Artemis and her beasts should balance Atalante and hw 
fawn, each of the two scenes being thus placed in corresponding |^i- 
tioos to the right and left of the central group {MtisUrwrrkt der grieck. 
Plastik, p. 731). The transposition was first suggested by H. Brunn 
{Rktimisches Musxum, N.F, 5 (1847), p. 338), and was accepted by 
Overbeck in his restoration of the chest of Cypselus (die Lade 
del Kypsetos, p. 643). But the reason seems hardly suffident to ju«ify 
us in departing ftom the order of the scenes as given by Pausanias. 

19 . 5. Artemis is represented with wings on her shonldere 
etc This type of Artemis is commonly known as the y^iatic or 
Persian Artemis because it is supposed to have been derived from 
representations (rf the Persian g^dcss Anaitis (see J. Langbehn, 
Fliigtlgrslalten der aHrsten grieck, Kunst, pp. 64-76 ; E- Curtius Gesam- 
melte Abkandl. 2. p. no ; Famell, Tkt Cults of Ike Greek States, 2. p. 
521 sq.) But this derivation is doubtful (EA Meyer, in Roscher's 
Ltxikon, I. p. 333). Prof Stodniaka holds that the type is purely 
Greek, and he argues that Cyiene, the divine patroness of the dty of 
that name, was a deity of this sort {Kyrtnt, eine aitgrieckiseke CotEn, 
p. 153 sqq.) At all events the type was adopted if it did not originate, 
in Greek an very early, as is proved by its occurrence on the chest of 
C>'psehis and on other early monuments such as the large bronre plate 
found at Olympia (Die Ausgratmngxn von Olympia, 3 (1877-1878), pi. 
xxiii.; Die Fund* xva Olympia, pL xxvi.; Olympia : Ergtbmsit, Tafcl- 
hand 4. pL xxxvin.; see above, p. 302), gold ornamenu found m the 
andent necropolis at Caminis in Rhodes (A Salimann, N/erop^e de 
Camiros, pi 1 ), the Francois vase (Baumeistei's Denkmdter, p. 132, 
fig. 1 39, and pL Ixxiv,), and a painted Boeotian casket of terra-cotta 
(Jakrbuek d. arck. Inst. 3 (1888), p. 357 )- On one of ^ so-called 
Island or .Mycenaean gems a goddess of this type is portrayed, grasping 
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a great bird in each hand, but she is nringless (A. Milchhhfer, Dit 
AnfoMgt dtr Kunst, p. 86; Perrot et Chipiei, HiUoirt de FArt datu 
tAn/ifuM, 6. p. 851). For a fuller list <rf the monuments on which 
this type of goddess is figured see Langbehn, op. et/. p. 76 sff. 

19 . 5. i^az ia represented dragging Cassandra from the image 
of Athena. This scene is often depicted on existing works of ancient 
art, especially on vases. See Afonmmen/i Imedi/t, ii (1878-83), plate 
XV.; W, Klein, *Ajace e Cassandra,' Amta/i delt Inst, di Corr. 
Archeol. 49 (t877), pp. 346.268 ; Heydemann, Iliupertis, p. 34 tqq.. 
with Taf. il I and 2; Michaelis, in Annali dtW Imstituto, 52 (1880), 
pp 27-32; BauroeistePs Denkmaler, fig. 795, 800, 801 ; fount, of 
Hellenic Studies, 5 (1884), p 334 sg. ; A Schneider. Der troische 
S^enkrtis, p. 176 sqg. It is also represented on a small broiue plate 
found at Olympia {Olympia: Ergthtitse, Tafelband 4. pL xxxix. Na 
705; id., Textband 4. p 104). Arctinus in bis epic, the Sack of 
Ilium, told how Ajax, in attempting to drag away Cassandra, pulled 
down the image to which she was clinging. See Proclus, in Epicontm 
Graecorum fragmenta, ed. Kinkel, p. 49; cp Paus. x. 26. 3. 

19 . 6. Poly 1x1 ces-- Ctoocles. The combat of the brothers is 

represented on Etruscan sepulchral urns. See Gaxette ArekMogigue, 
7 (1881-83), pp 64-68; BaumeistePs Denkmaler, p. 1760, fig. 1841. 
On an alabaster nm, represented in these wor^ the two brothers, 
mortally wounded, have sunk to the ground, while beside them sits the 
Angel of Death, a winged woman with a drawn sword. The artist who 
made the chest seems to have borrowed his conception of the grim 
figure of Doom from the Hesiodic poem, Tke Shield of Hercules, in 
which (pv. 248 sgg.) the Dooms {Kerts) are described as hideous 
creatures with white teeth and great claws, who drank the blood of the 
slain in battle. 

19 . 7. There ia a woman in a grotto etc. As to representations 
of the story of Ulysses and Circe in ancient art, see O. Jahn, Archa- 
ohgiseke Beitrage, p 401 sqq. ; Miss Harrison, Myths of the Odyssey, 
pp. 63.92; BaumeistePs Denkmaler, p. 781 sqq. Pausanias’s inter¬ 
pretation of the scenes in this uppermost band on the chest avowedly 
rests on conjecture, since there was no inscription to explain them. 
Modem archaeologists incline to accept the view, first put forward 
by Prof Loescheke, that the subject of some of the scenes was not 
Ulysses and Circe, etc, but the marriage of Peleus and Thetis in a 
cave on Ml Pelion, with a train of Nereids or goddesses approaching 
in chariots and bringing the heavenly armour as a wedding present 
to the bridegroom. Prof Locschdke thinks that the cave in which the 
man and woman were depicted reclining points to Peleus and Thetis, 
who were married on Ml Pelion (Euripides, fpktg. in Aul. 704 sqq .; 
Schol. on Homer, //. xvi. 140; Ttetics, ScMol. on Lycophron, 178), 
rather than to Ulysses and Circe, who dwelt b an enchanted palace 
(Homer, Od. x. 376, 340), not in a cave. Further, he pobts out that 
if the artist had intended to represent, os Pausanias supposed, the 
brmgbg of the armour to Achilles, he would hardly have left out 
Achilles himself The divine arms which the gods gave to Peleus at 
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bis nvarrioge and which Peleus afterwards gave to AchiDes (Homer, II. 
xvii. 194 sqq.) are, of course, to be distinguished horn the arms which 
Hephaestus mode for Achilles after the death of Patroclns {H. xviii. 
369 iff.) This modem interpretation of the scenes on the fifth band 
of the chest is confirmed by the very similar representation of the 
marriage of Peleus and Thetis on the Francois vase, where Thetis 
is depicted seated in the palace, while her husband, Peleus, stands in 
front of it receiving a long train of gods and goddesses who are seen 
approaching, some in chariots and some on foot, headed by the Centaur 
Chiron and Iris the messenger of the gods (Baumeister's Dtnkmiler, 
fig. 1883). The figures on the Francois vase, unlike those on this part 
of the chest of Cypselus, have their names inscribed beside them. See 
G. Loesebeke, OAurva/ionej arckofclagiau (Dorpat, 1880), p. 5 xff.; 
W. Klein, Zur Kypstl* tier KypstliJtm, p. 64 sy. ; A- Schneider, Dtr 
troiidu Sagtnkrtis in tkr allestcn gritdtiscktn A'wwx/(Leipiig, 1886), 
p. 88 s<iq .: Furtwiingler, Meisterwrkt d. gritek. Plastik, p. yjy; 
Stuan Jones, 'm Joum. ef HetUn, Studiu, (4 (1894), p. ja ly. 

19 . 7. the women - are doing the works which Homer has 

deacrib^ See Od. x. 348 syy. 

19 . 7. a Oentanr - with his forelegs those of a man. In 

archaic Greek art the Centaurs are regularly represented with the fore¬ 
legs of a man, but with the hindlegs of a horse. They are so represented, 
for example, on an archaic black-figured s-ase {Journal cf Hellenic Studies, 

I (1880), pi. I), on gold ornaments found in the very early Greek necro¬ 
polis at Camirus in Rhodes (Salimann, Nicropole de Camiros, pL L), 
and on the archaic bronic relief found at O^mpia, which has been 
repeatedly referred to (Die Funde von Olympia, pi. xttti.; see a^-e, 
p. 502). The composite figure thus produced is excessively ungainly; 
and later Greek artists, feeling this, gave their Cenuurs the forelegs, 
as well as the hindlegs, of a horse. The gain in artistic effect was 
immense. Contrast for example the older style as represented in 
Muller-Wieseler, Denkmaler, a. pL xlvii. figs. 591 . 592, with the Uter 
style as represented by figs. 594-598 on the same plate. Cp. O. Jahn, 
Anido/ogiuke Aujsdtxe, p. 13; Baumeister’s Denkmaler, pp. 775 tq., 
1799. fid- ‘882 ; S. Colvin, 'mjoum. of Hellen. Stud, i (1880), p. 127 
sqq. j E. H. Me>xr, Gandhari'en-Kentauren, p. 59 sqq. 

19 . 8. charioti - with women standing in them. Pausanias 

interpreted these women as Nereids, and apparently supposed that 
they were represented going to condole with Achilles on the death 
of Patroclus, as described by Homer (//. xviiL p. 65 sqq.) Prof. 
Loescheke interprets them as Nereids bringing to Peleus at his wedding 
the divine arms which the gods bestowed on him (Homer, II. xyiL 
194 sqq.) At the same time he admiu that the appearance of Nereids 
in chariou is otherwise unexampled in art and Uteraturc (Loescheke, 
Observationes ArtkaeoiogUae, p. 7 eq ) To meet this difiiculty Mr.^ 
.Schneider suggests that the women in the chariots drawn by win^ 
steeds were not Nereids but goddesses (Dtr troiseke Sagenkrtis in der 

dltesten gritekiseken Kunst, p 89 sqq.) . r, 

19. 8. Thetis - receiving the arms from Hephaestus. On a 
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vase of Caminis we see Thetis depicted with the arms of Achilles 
(Afemttjnenfi Ituditi, II (1878-83), Uv. s-iiL) 

19 . 9. the nuUdenB in the mnle-car etc Pausanias’s interpreta¬ 
tion of these maidens as Natisicaa and one of her attendants driving to 
the washing-tanks (see Homer, Od. vi 72 sqq.) is rejeaed b>- Prof. \V. 
Klein, who holds that they were more probably guests on their way to 
the wedding of Pcleus and Thetis (Zur Kypstk dtr Kypuliden, p. 
64 sq.) Prof. Klein’s view is accepted by Prof Furtwangler {Meister- 
wrie d gritek. PhuNk, p. 727) and Mr, Stuart Jones (/wrw. ofHelUn. 
Studut, 14 (1894), p. 53), but rejected by Mr. A. Schneider {Der 
/fvuc^ Sagenkrrit, p. 65 sqq.) and Prof. Loescheke (MUikeil. d ank. 
Inst, tn AtktH, 19 (1894), p. 513 note), who think it unlikely (t) that 
son» of the wedding guests should hare had only, mules to draw them, 
while others had winged horses, and (2) that the artist would have 
interp^ , standing figures of Hephaestus and his attendant in 
tne midoJe of a procession of chariots. 

19 . 9, The man shooting at Centaurs etc Cp. note on 8 7 
The subject of Hercules fighting the Centaurs is depiaed on the s^c 
archaic vase, published b)’ .Micali, and described by O. Jahn, on which 
u jMinted the parting of Amphiaraus and Eriphyle (O. Jahn, Arckdo- 
logtickt Aufsdfu, p 154 ry.; see above, note on v. 17. 7X As the 
latter j^e wiu apparently copied from the chest of CyWlus. so 
probably was the former. The same scene (Hercules shooting at a 
Cenuur) is represented on the archaic bronre relief found at OK-mpia. 
to whrch reference has repeatedly been made {Die Ansgnikungcn vcm 
3 0877-78), pL XXIII.; DU FutuU von OlympU, Tafel xxvi • 
Ofympta: Tafelband 4, pL xxxviiL ; see ab^ p 502^ 

19 . lo.J^elns. See ii. i. i note} and above, p 606. 

20 . I. On the quoit of Iphltus is inscribed the truce etc See 

u ‘ . referred to the quoit of Iphitus as 

wdrace of the date of Lycurgus, who is said to ha%-e joined with 

the Olympic games (Plutarch, 

^ tradition is to be trusted, the inscription on^e 
^ later t^n 776 n.C It would thus be the oldest 
Cr^ msoipiion of which we have any record. Cp. Hicks, Grtfk 
kuloncal inscriptions, p. i ry. ^ ^ 

20 . 2. Colotea According to Pliny (A'. //. xxxiv, 87 xxxv 

20 . 2. Pwtelee. See Critical Note. voL 1. p. tgfi so This 
'* unknown. He is not! of coniCt^ to be 

••'U-Jtnown sculptor of the ^me ^e who 
fiounshed « the fim century ac. As to the latter P.tsSs. sJ: 

I'rtrt. Waldstein. in Amtrtean Journal of Archeology, 3 

- As to this personification see v, 26. 3 note 

moidJiia' rn against the Lacedae- 

moniana. Cp. v. 27. 11 note 

20 . 6. the hotue of Oenomans. Cp. v. 14. 7. There are some 


fionrished 
especially 
.1887), p 

20. 3. 
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considerable foondations between the pedestal of Dropion and the 
pedestal of the Eretrion bull (see plan). As their situation aj^rees 
with the description of Pausanias, it h^ been conjectured that these foun¬ 
dations may l^ve formed part of the house of Oenomaus (Curtius 
und Adler, Ofympia uiuf U’mgTgmd, p. 40; Flasch, ‘ Olympia,’ in 
Baumeister's Datimjler, p. 1074). Mr. Wernicke, on the other hand, 
believes that the large oval depression which is commonly identified as 
the site of the great altar of Zeus (v. 13. 8 note), was in reality the site 
of the house of Oenomaus {Jakriuch d, artk. Inst. 9 (1894), p. 93}. 

20 . 8. A Boman senator- dug to make a foundation etc. 

It has been conjectured that the senator in question was Lucius 
Minicitn Natalis, who won a victory in the chariot-race at Olytnpia 
in OL 237 (129 A.l>.) and dedicated a chariot in commemoration of 
his success. Two of the blocks of the large pedestal which supported 
the chariot were found at Olympia in 1878 built into a Bytanlinc 
wall in the Wrestling-SchooL See Du Insckrifiem voh Otympui, No. 
236; \V’. Gurlitt, Ueber PausoMuu, p. 421. 

20 . 9. A «m»ll temple - Hetronm. The remains of this 

temple stand at the southern foot of Mount Cronius, to the east of the 
Heraeuin, and just beside the terrace on which are the treasuries. The 
temple was demolished in the Byzantine period, and the materials were 
used to build the fortification-wall, which ran from the temple of Zeus 
to the South Colonnade. These substantial walls, 10 feet thick, were 
taken down by the German exca^-ators for the sake of the sculptures, 
inscribed stones, and architcctrtral fragments which they contained 
Of the Metroum the foundations, consisting of three courses of squared 
blocks, are in large part preserved, and at the north-west comer the 
three steps which origirully ran all round the temple are preserved for 
a short distance; here, too, are standing a single drum of a column 
and a «<nall piece of another. These are all the standing remains of 
the temple, but from them and the fragments of the entablature which 
have been discovered built into the Byzantine wall it is possible to 
judge of the general plan of the building. The temple was only 20.67 
metres long by 10.62 metres broad It was of the Doric order and 
was surrounded by a colonnade containing six columns at each of the 
narrow ends and eleven at each of the long sides. The columns, like 
the rest of the building, were of common stone, but they were coated 
with fine stucco; they have twenty fiutes. Their lower diiuneter was 
.85 metre; their upper diameter was .65 metre. The echinus of the 
capitals is very low and almost straight Instead of tlie usual rings 
under the capital there is a single undercutting, which may have held a 
metal ring. A friere of triglyphs and metopes ran round the temple, 
and there was a gable at each of the narrow ends. The roof was of 
terra-cotta. The height of the temple cannot have much exceeded 7.50 
metres. The floor of the colonnade, so far as it exists, is composed of 
pebbles, but in so rough a fashion that it probably farmed part of a late 
restoration. The temple itseH as distina from the colonnade which 
surrounded it, consisted of a ctlla, with a fore-temple {prontws} at one 
end and a back<hamber (optsthodomet) at the other, but the exact 
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measurements and disposition of these various compartments cannot 
now be ascertained. It is not even certain whether the compartment 
at the east end was the fore-temple or the back-chamber; in other 
words, whether the temple faced east or west; but judging by analogy 
we may suppose that it &ced east Remains and traces of foundation- 
walls within the ctUa seem to show that there was a row of columns on 
each side of it The ceiling of the temple seems to have been of wood ; 
at least no remains of a stone ceiling ha\-e been found. Considerable 
vestiges of colour have been presers-ed on the architectural fragments ; 
for example, red and blue leaves can be seen on the grisom, bright blue 
on the triglyphs, and red on the architrave. In the parts of the walls 
which rise above the ground the stones are held together with j—^ 
shaped iron clamps run with lead; in the foundations clamps are not 
employed. Iron dowels were not used in the walls to bind the upper 
and lower stones together: but large wooden dowels served to hold 
together the drums of the columns. 

From the style of the architecture the Metroum appears to have 
been built in the first half of the fourth century B.C. TTiat it is later 
than the temple of Zeus and the Parthenon is proved b)* the shape of 
the capitals; and that it is older than the Philippeum, which sras built 
in the second half of the fourth century ac., is proved by the clomps 
emplo>'cd in it, which are of the older pattern i ) as distinguished 
from the later pattern ( r—, ) employed in the Philippeum and in 
buildings of the Roman period In Roman times, as we learn ftom 
Pausanias, suiues of the emperors were set up in it, and some of these 
statues were actually found by the Germans lying on the foundations ; 
they include a statue of Claudius tricked out with the attributes of 
Zeus, and a statue of Titus in imperial garb. 

See OhmfU: Eminust, Tafclbuid I. pUtes xxiv.-xxvi; i/., Tafolband t. 
pL lx.; \V. Dorpfcia, in Olympia; Ergtkmisst, Tcxtlwnd a. pp. 37-40; Dit 
AuxgrabitHiyn tm Olympia, 3 (1877-1878), p 13. with pL xk.; £/,4(J8781879), 
pp- 3 J- 3 S. "id! pL xxxU.; Dia Pmmdr nm Olympta, pi. xxxvi; Cortius und 
Adler, Olympia umJ llmgtgrml, p. 36; A. Ulittichcr. Olympia,* p. 3^ ; 

FUtch, • Olympk,’ in BaameUter’s DaikmaUr, p. 1104 ryy.; Baedeker.*^ 344. 

20 . 9 - a round building named the Philippeum. This building 
stood within the AJtis, near its north-western comer, to the west of the 
Heracum and to the south of the Prytaneum. Only the foundations 
were found standing. They consist of two concentric rings of hewn 
blocks of shell-limestone. T^e inner ring is composed of a single, the 
outer ring nf a triple, line of these blocks. The blocks of each ring 
are clamped together. Besides these foundations a great many archi¬ 
tectural fragments belonging to the building have been found scattered 
about or built into other structures. It hence appears that the Philip¬ 
peum was a circular building raised upon three steps of Parian marble, 
and adorned on the outside with a circular colonnade of eighteen slender 
Ionic columns, which supported an entablature and a comice. The 
columns and entablature were of fine-grained porvj stone coated with a 
fine yctloaish stucco ; the cornice {lima) and ante-fixes were of Parian 
marble. The roof was covered with marble tiles. The diameter of 
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the buildint;, measured on the top step, «-aa 15.35 metres. Round the 
citrular wall of the interior there were, on the inside, twelve engaged 
Corinthian columns, each with ten flutes, but without any base. Above 
these engaged columns there was apparently another set of twelve smaller 
engaged columns, which support^ the roof of the circular chamber 
at a higher level than the roof of the outer coloimade; but of these 
upper engaged columns no remains have been found. In this drcular 
ch^ber were the live statues mentioned by Pausanias. Eight blocks 
(if the pedestal which supported them have been (bund. The marble is 
Parian. The pedestal was in the shape of a segment of a circle, the 
segment being rather more than a third of a circle of 4.50 metres 
diameter. The circumference was concentric with the wil rf the 
chamber. Four out of the five upper blocks of the pedestal have been 
discovered, with the holes in which the statues were fastened. From 
these holes it appears that the statues were all standing figures, not 
larger than life. 

It has been conjectured that the Pbilippeum was built by Alexander 
the Great rather th^ by Philip himself. The grounds (or this view are, 
first, that the interval between the battle of Chaeronea (and .August, 
338 B.C) and the death of Philip (336 B.C) is too short to allow (or the 
construction of the building, writh hs five statues of gold and ivory, all 
the work of one man; and, second, that the statue of Olympias, the 
divorced wife of Philip, could not have been set up by Philip himself, 
but might well have been set up by the filial piety of her son, Alexander. 
Perhaps the most probable v-iew is that the building was begun by 
Philip and finished by Alexander before he set out on his career of 
conquest in Asia. 

S<e Olymfia: Erpimiitt, Tsfelbond x pUtes Ixxhu-Uxxii; F. Adler, 
in Ofymfia: Ergtinitu, TextUuul 2. pp. 128-133; fhe AuigrairnHstm tm 
3 (1877-1878), p 29, with pL xxxv.; Curtins nod Adler, Ofymfi* triwf 
UmgigmJ, p 39; A Botticher, Ofyrnha^ p 358 rpy.; Fhuch, ‘Olympis,’ In 
BsiuncistcT’s DtnimdUr, p 1104 A; Btedeka,' p 343; G. Tren, in 
Ugiuii Zatmng, 40 (1882X pp 6A701 

20 . to. These are also by Leochares etc. See note on v. 17. 4, 
* other statues of gold and ivory.’ Prof v. Duhn suggested that a very 
graceful statue in the Museo Torlonia, representing a lady seated, might 
be a marble copy of Leochares’s gold-and-ivory statue of Olympias 
(AnmUi ddP hudtiito, 51 (1879), pp 176-200; MonumtHti Intdid, It 
(1879-1883), tav. xl) But an examination of the pedestal in the Philip 
peum seems to show that Olympias was represent^ standing (G. Treu, 
in Anhtwtog. Ztitung, 40 (1882), pp 66-70). 

21 . I. the statues and the diedicatoiy offerings etc. From this 
passage, compared with 25. I, we sec that Pa u sanias regarded the 
statues of the athletes in the Altis as in no sense religious oflerings 
dedicated to the god, but merely as marks of honour bestowed on the 
victorious athletes. His view is to a certain extent borne out by the 
inscriptions of the earlier statues of victors which have been discovered; 
for in these inscriptions (with the exception of a few metrical ones) there 
is no mention of a dedication. But in insenptions from the first cen- 
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tuT)' B-C. onward the formula of dedication lo Zeuj regularly occutl 
The distinction, therefore, which Pausanias makes between dedicatory 
oScrings and the statues of victors, though it did not hold good in his 
own time, may possibly have held good before the Roman period. It 
would appear, therefore, that he got the distinction, not from bis own 
observation, but from some older writer. See A. Furtwangler, in 
MittAeil. d. arch. Inst, in Atktn, 5 (1880), p. 29 iqq. Prot Reisch, on 
the other hand, argue* that everyt^g within the sacred Altis must 
always have been regarded as dedicated to the god, and that if the 
earlier inscriptions do not mention the dedication, this is only a conse¬ 
quence of their studious brevity. See E. Reisch, GrUduuke Wdkgt- 
scktnke (Wien, 1890), p. 35 W- 

21 . 2. At the terrace itand bronse images of Zens. The sixteen 
bases of these images were found, and they still stand, exactly where 
Pausanias says they were, that is at the foot of the terrace which sup- 
ported the treasuries, on the left-hand side as you go from the Metroum 
to the entrance mto the stadium. It has been pointed out that the 
situation of these images, erected out of the fines imposed on athletes 
who had transgressed the rules, was well chosen: they were the last 
objeca which the competitors in the games saw before they entered the 
stadium, and the sight might well warn them against resorting to unfair 
means of securing the prirc. See K. Purgold, in Olympia : Ergtbiuis*, 
Textband 2. pp. 151-153: Die FunJe von Olympia, p. 24; Flasch, 
‘ Olympia,' in Baumcistcr's DenkmaUr, p. 1090. 

21 . 3. Two of the images are by Oleon of Sicyon. The inscrip¬ 
tion on the base of one of these images was found lying beside t^ 
second base from the west It is cut on a block of black limestone, and 
runs thus: KAiwi’ Z(xi>wvto« “ Cleon the Sicyonian made (it)." 

From the marks on the top of the block it appears that the image was 
about life sire, and that it rested on the right foot, while the left foot 
was drawn back and only touched the ground with the toes. This 
attitude seems to have been characteristic of all the Zanes or images of 
Zeus which were erected out of fines imposed on athletes. See Die 
Insekriften von Olympia, No. 637 ; K. Purgold, in Olympia: Ergth- 
nisse, Textband 2. p. 152 ; Archdologisckt Zeitung, 37 (1879), p. 146 ; 
Loewy, Insekriften grieck. Bildkaner, Na 95. As to the sculptor 
Cleon, see V. 17. 3 sg. ; and for other wurks of his, see Index. His 
date is determined by the statement of Pausanias that the images in 
question were set up OL 98 (388 ac.) Cp. note on vl 8. 5. 

21 . 9. Stnito, an Alexandrian. Cp. vii. 23. 5. He is called 
Stratoniens by Eusebius. His father’s name was Corrhagus, and he 
came of a good and wealthy family. At first he practised athletic exer¬ 
cises only for the sake of his health, as he inffcred from a malady of 
the spleen. In addition to his double OI>Tnpic victory in OL 178 
(68 B.C) he won another victory at OI>-mpia in OL 179 (64 nc.), four 
prizes at Nemea on the same day, and prizes at the Pythian and 
Nemean games. Sec Aclian, Var. Hist. iv. 15 ; Eusebius, ChranU. voL 
1. p. 2t I, ed. Schftne: Aneedeta Graeca e eoJd. Bibliotk. Reg. Parisiensis, 
ed. Cramer. 2. p. 154. 
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21 . 9. a unall Ecyptian town, Bhacotis. It retained hi name ai 
a quarter of Alexandria, comprixing the pan of the city above the docks 
(Strabo, xvtl p 793 )- A great temple of Serapis was afterwards built 
in it (Tacitus, Hitt. iv. 84). Cp Pliny, A*. H. v. 62; Stephanus 
Byzantius, s.v. 'PaKwnp. 

21. I a to have von the crown of wild olire both for the pan- 
cratinm and for wreatling. This was regarded as a very high and 
special distinction, because Hercules was said to have been victorious in 
both these contests (v. 8. 4). Hence in the list of Olympic victors a 
special note was made of the men who had won prites both for the 
pancratium and wrestling, and they were numbered from Hercules (* the 
second from Hercules,' ‘the third from Hercules,' and so on). There 
were only seven of them in all, down to the time of Eusebius (fourth 
century A.O.) Their names are all recorded by Pausanias in the 
present passage. The dates of their victories, as recorded by Eusebius 
\Ckronic. vol. i. pp. 209-21$, ed. Schdne) were as folloirs: Capras of 
Elis in OL 142 (212 ac) ; Aristomenes of Rhodes in OL 156 (i 56 ac.) ; 
Protophanes of Magnesia on the Maeander in OL 172 (92 ac.) ; Strato 
or Stratoniens of Alexandria in OL 178 (68 ac) ; Marion of Alexandria 
in OL 182 (52 ac); Aristeas of Stratonkea m OL 198 (13 A.D.); and 
Nicostratus of Aegeae in Cilicia in OL 204 (37 A.P.) After this last 
date the Eicon umpires, for some reason unknown to us, refused to allow 
athletes to enter for both evenu (Eusebius, Chromic. voL i. p 21$ 
ed. SchSne). Two athletes are known to have entered their names for 
both contests but were disqualified. They were Socrates in OL 232 
(149 A.O.) (Eusebius, Chronic. voL i. p 218, ed. Sebdne) and Aurelius 
Aelix or Helix, in the reign of Severas, pethaps in OL 250 (22t A.D.) 
(Oio Cassius, Ixxix. 10 ; Philostmtns, HtnricOy iu. 13 ; Antcd^ Craeca 
i coJd. Bibl. Reg. ed. Cramer, 2. p 15 $). On the latter occasion, in 
order that Helix might not be ‘the eighth from Hercules,’ the Eleans 
refused to allow any wrestling to take place, though it was one of the 
competitions which they had advertised on the white notice-board (Dio 
Cassius, I.C.) However Helix won in the pancratium (Philostratus, l.c.\ 
and in the (Tapitolian games at Rome he won both in the pancratium 
and wrestling — a feat which no one had ever performed there before 
(Dio Cassius, /.r.) Cp C. H. Fdrster, Die Sieger in den elympuchen 
SpieUn, 1 Teil, pp 9 , >2 >9 3 ?-. 2 t- 

21 . la Capnii of Elia. Cp vi 15. 4 and 10. 

21 . icx Protophanes of Magnesia on the Lethaena. Cp. L 35. 6. 
The Lethaeus is a tributary of the Maeander; hence Magnesia was 
sometimes described as on the .Maeander, though in &ct it was much 
nearer the Lethaeus (Strabo, xiL p $$4. xiv. p 647). 

21 . la Stratonicea - Chryaaoris. This was a city founded 

by the Macedonians in Caria. Near the town was a sanctuary of Zeus 
of the (kilden Sword {Chrysaorux, where the Carians met to offer 
sacrifice aiul hold national coundls. The confederacy which held its 
diet at the sanctuary was known as the League of the Golden Sword; 
the members of the diet had votes proportioned to the number of 
villages which they represented. See Strabo, xiv. p 660. Esh-hitiar, 

VOU in ^ ® 
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occupying the site of the ancient dty, “ is a small village, the houses 
scattered among woody hills, endroned by huge mountains; one of 
which, toward the south-west, has its summit as white as chalk. It is 
watered by a limpid and lively rill, with cascades. The site is strewed 
with marble fragments. Some shafts of columns are standing single ” 
(Chandler, TnntU in Asia Minor* p 191). Here Chandler found an 
inscription in which Zeus -of the Golden Sword was twice mentioned 
(P- 193)- 

21 . 10. mcofltntus-only a Cilidan in name. His lathers 

name was Isidotus (Lucian, Quomodo Mist, ctmscrii. 13). Quintilian 
tells us that in his youth he saw Nicostratus, then an old man (/nst. 
Orut. iL 8. 14). Tacitus refers to Nicostratus’s great strength {Via/, dt 
orateriMus, 10). Nicostratus was a Cilician only in name because, as 
Pausanias explains, be was a native of Phrygia, but was sold in bis youth 
to a purchaser at Aegeae, a town in Cilicia (Strabo, xiv. p. 676 ; Tacitus, 
Ahsus/s, xiiL 8). 

21 . 15. made a private monetary agreement. To English 
readers it is probably needless to explain the nature of this pecuniary 
transaction. The match was sold, as many boxing matches luve been 
sold before and since. It seems, howe%'er, that the passage has been 
much discussed in Germany. The late Prof Sebuba^ who devoted a 
laborious life to the study of Pausanias, was of opinion that the boxers, 
not content with the price, agreed that the loser should moke the winner 
a present of a sum of money. Surely in that case these generous men 
should have been rewarded rather than punished. Schubart might have 
gathered the nature of the agreement from the next sectim of this 
chapter. The practice of selling a irutch is spoken of by Philostratus 
as if it were not uncommon, and be mentions a very glaring case {De 
arte gymmutica, 45). 

21 . 17. the Colonnade of Echo. This was no doubt the great 
colonnade which occupied nearly the whole eastern side of the Altis, 
from the entrance of the stadium on the north to the South-East Building 
on the south. Only the foundations of the walls, together srith a few 
of the beautiful marble steps, are standing, but many architectural 
fragments were found built into the East Byzantine wall The colontude 
formed a rectangle about 98 metres long by 12.50 metres deep. It 
opened westward, for on this side the foundation-w^ is made especially 
thick (2 metres) to support the columns, and on this side there are 
remains (especially at the north end) of the steps which led up to it. 
The steps, as well as the stylobate, are of a coarse-grained white marble, 
and arc very carefully jointed. None of the columns is standing, but 
dowel-marks on the SQ-Iobate at regular intervals of 2.15 metres prove that 
the colonnade had originally forty-four columns in front, with two pilasters, 
one at each end. These columns were of the Doric order, with twenty 
flutes; many of the drums and capitals, as well as pieces of the entabla¬ 
ture belonging to them, were found in the East B)’zantine wall. The 
sisssa (projecting edge of the roof) was adorned with lions’ heads at 
regular intervals. The condition cA the columns and entablature shows 
that in late Roman times, after the age of Hadrian, the facade of the 
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colonnade was mnodeiled; ihe tlutes the columns were knocked oiT; 
the distances between the columns, measured from axis to axis, were 
reduced from 2. i S m. to 2.06 m. or 2.07 m.; and consequently two 
columns were added, making the total number of columns forty-six 
instead of forty-four. The lions’ beads on the simti of the remodelled 
colonnade were much inferior to the old ones. Besides this outer row 
of columns there was an inner row running down the length of the 
cirionnade, but only a few of the foundations of these inner columns are 
left. As these foundations consist almost entirely of architectural 
fragments taken from older buildings, and are distributed at irregular 
intervals, it would seem that this inner line of columns dales from the 
reconstruction of the colonnade ; whether the colonnade had originally 
an inner line of columns or not, we cannot say. In the Byzantine wall 
were found a number of Corinthian columns which had been rudely 
converted into Doric columns; Dr. Dorpfeld inclines to think that these 
belonged to the inner hne of columns of the Echo Colonnade. 

The architectural style of the Echo Colonnade resembles so closely 
that of the Philippeum (see above, p. 622 sq.) that the two buildings were 
probably contemporary or nearly so. Among the points of resemblance 
between the two are the fine and careful style ^ the steps and the 
stylobate; the use of a coarse-grained white marble for the steps, and 
of porot for the rest of the building ; the employment of strong wooden 
dowels, without lead, to bind the columns to the stylobate, and of iron 
clamps of the | ' shape to hold together the blocks of which the 

steps were built Hence the Echo Colonnade was probably built in the 
second half of the fourth century B.C 

At the back of the Echo Colonnade were found the remains of an 
older colonnade rurming parallel to the former. This older colonnade 
was about 100 metres long by 9 metres deep. Like the Echo Colonnade 
it was double, that is, it had two rows of columns, an outer and an 
inner, extending throughout its whole length. Of this older colonnade 
there ate preserved the back wall (which formed at the same time the 
eastern boundary of the Altis), the two short side walls, and eleven 
foundations of the inner row of cotuirms. This older colonnade would 
seem to have been built in the fifth century B.C., shortly after the tempk 
of Zeus, for two architectural pieces of that temple, rejected by the 
builders, have been found built into the older colonnade. Apparently 
the older colonnade was pulled down when the new one was built, a 
little farther to the west; it is conjectured that this destruction may 
have been necessitated by the raising of the western embankment of the 
stadium (see below, note on vi 20. 8). 

Dr. Ddrpfcld suggests that the pictures mentioned by Pausamas 
may have been painted on the walls, not of the newer Echo Colonnade, 
but of the older colonnade at iu back ; and that hence it was this older 
colonnade alone which had a right to the title ‘the Painted Colonnade,’ 
though that title was transferred in popular parlance to the newer Echo 
Colonnade which took its pUce. Both colonnades may have 
buik to serve as a place of shelter for the spectators in rainy weather. 
The long Colonnade of Eumenes at Athens served a similar purpose 
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(voL 2. p. 24iy. In from of the colonnade, on the west, a long row of 
bases of votis^oflerings or statues has been presers-ecL 

The reasons for identifying the remains which have just been 
described with the Echo Colonnade of Pausanias are as foDows: (i) 
The Echo Ccdonnade is the only colonnade mentioned by Pausanias 
within the Aids, and no other colonnade than the one des<;pbed has 
been found there. <2) Pausanias tells us in the present passage that 
one of the Zanes stood in front of the Echo Colonnade. Now we know 
that the other Zanes stood in the north-eastern corner of the Altis (see 
above, § 2 note); it is probable, therefore, that this particular Zan 
stood there too, and if so the Echo Colonnade must have been at the 
north-eastern corner of the Airis, which agrees perfectly with the 
situation of the colonnade described above. 

The echo in the colotuiade, as we learn Crom Pausanias, repeated a 
word seven rimes. Hence the colonnade was oAen known as the 
Seven-voiced Colonnade (Pliny, N. H. xxxvi. 100 ; Plutarch, Dt Garrti- 
mate, I ; Lucian, J>t mtorU Pertgrim, 40). Xeno{dron speaks of 
colonnades at Olympia as if there were several of them {f/tllenica, viL 
4. 31), but they need not all have been in the Airis. 


See Olympia: Ergthtim, Tafelboml 1. plates alix..U. ; W, Donifcld. in 
Olym^: j. pp. 70-72; F. Adler, in Oi* 

t»pfymp,a,4(l&7$-lS79\ p. 48 ry.; /)* Fmmi, ram Olympia, p 22; Cnrriw 
« P A. RHtfcher. Olympia,* 3775 

Flaich, Olympia, in Baumeuter’s EtmkmaUr, p 1104 ary.; Ba(d^eT,*p 346. 


In front of, and under, the Echo Colonnade a layer of black earth 
^ brought to light, in which were found many ancient bronzes, 
mcluding figures of animals, fragments of vessels, weapons, especially 
rims of shields, and a cuirass (Olympia ; Ergtimust, Texthand 4. p 5). 

22. I. the tnunpeten and heralds - when they compete. 

These competitions were introduced in OL 96 (396 B.C.) (Eusebius, 
Ckrtmic. ed. Schbne, voL i. p 204 sq.) Competitions of heralds and 
of mimprters took place also in the games of Amphiaiaus at Oropus 
(C. /. G. G. S. I. Nos. 41 9, 420), the games of Sarapis at Tanagra (it. 
Na 540), the games at Plataea (id. Na 1667), the games of the .Muses 
at Thespiae (18. Nos. 1760, 1773, 1776), the games of Saviour Zeus at 
Acraephia (lA Na 2727), the games at Coronea (lA Na 287 tX the 
games of the Graces at Orchomenus (/A Nos. 3195, 3196, 3197X the 
games of the Ptosin ApoBo on .Ml Ptous (/A Nos. 4147, 415 tl and 
the games at Aphrodisias in Caria (C./.G. Nos. 2758, 27S9X The 
contest o( the heralds at Olympia is mentioned by Lucian (ZV merit 
PtrtgriHt, 33X Competitions for trumpeters and heralds were also 
held at the festival of Hera in Samos, as we learn from an inscription 
found tn Samos. Stt Journal of Hellenic Studies, 7 (1886), p 150 
An inscription found at Olympia in 1880 records the victories won in 
trumpet-plapng by an Ephesian, Diogenes, son of Dionysiui, at the 
Olympic, Pythian, Isthmian, and Nemean games, as well as in games at 
Naples, the Heraean games at Argos, etc (Die InscJkriJien von Olympia, 
N<x 23^) • ** sccina if> date (join the fir^t century A.D. 
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22 . 3. thfl Hiiipodxminm. Sec ^-i. 20. 7 ocxe. 

22 . 2. a semidrcnlar pedestal etc. The nbjea of the ^roup 
of tutnary here described by Pausanias, namely the combat of .\chiUes 
with Memnoo, was treated of by Arctinus of Miletus in his epic poem 
the Afthiopis (Epicorum Graecorum fragmenta, ed. Kinkel, p- 33 )i 
was often represented m early Greek art. as on the throne of Apollo at 
Amyclae (Paus. iiL 18. 12) and on the chest of C)-p5elus (Paus. v. 19. 
I note). A new element was introduced into the story by Aesch>'lus, 
who, in a tragedy called Psyckostmiii (* The Weighing of the Souls'), 
described bow, while the two heroes were fighting on earth, their 
mothers Thetis and Morning (or Day, as Pausanias calls her) prayed 
to Zeus in heat'en to spare the lives of their respective sons. Zeus held 
the fates of the two heroes in golden scales; the balance inclined 
against Memnon, the son of the Morning (or Day), who was accordingly 
slain by Achilles (Plutarch, Dt auJitmUs poetis, 2, p. 17 a ; SchoL on 
Homer, //. viil 70). This double scene on earth and heaven was 
represented by the s^ptor in the group here described. In the centre 
of the semidreular p^estal was seated Zeus, with the two divnne 
mothers Thetis and Day on either tide of him praying for the lives of 
their sons. At one end of the pedestal was Achilles, and hieing him at 
the opposite end was Memnon. The spaces between the central group 
(Zeus, Thetis, Day) and the two heroes at the extreme wings were filled 
up with four other pairs of Greek and Trojan combatants, which were 
so arranged that all the Greek combatants (Ulysses, Menelaus, Diomede, 
Ajax) were on one wing of the pedestal, and all the Trojan combatants 
(Helcnus, Alexander, Aeneas, Deiphobus) were fiicing them on the 
other side. “ But for the feet that these figures are placed on a semi¬ 
circle, they would be imagined as having been arranged like the statues 
in the pediments of the temple of Aegina" [i.e. all in one straight toe, 
the Greeks being all on one side of the central figures, and the Trojans 
all on the other side]. “ The semicircular arrangement was an efifon 
towards a more vivid realisation, allowing the combatants to be so 
placed over against each other that they could strike without appearing 
to run through those of their own party who chanced to be in front of 
them, as is the case in a pediment* (A. S. Murray). Mr. Murray 
supposes that Achilles and Memnon were placed, not at the extreme 
w'mgs of the semicircular pedestal, but immediately to the right and 
left of the central group. This arrangement, however, seems incon¬ 
sistent with the language of Pa usan ia s . See Ovcrbeck, Geick. d. grxeck. 
PlattikP I. p. 491 ry-; -Murray, Hist, of Greek SculpturtP 2. pp. 229- 
231. Of the pedestal which supported this great group of sculpture 
three fragments seem to have been found They are of black lime¬ 
stone, and the slight curvature of the blocks shows that they formed 
part of a great semicircular pedestal, which must have meosurwl about 
to metres (33 feet) in diameter. Two of the fragments, which were 
found on the north waH of the Heraeum in 1877, bear on their upj» 
surface the inscription MEMNON (‘Memnon') in broad and deeply- 
cut characters of archaic form. The statue of Memnon, mentioned by 
Pau.«anias, probably stood on this pedestal, beside the inscription. On 
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third block of the pedestal, which stands in the north colonnade of 
the Hetaeuuk, there is the print of a left foot larger than life. See Zhe 
Injckriflen vt>H Otym/na, Na 66j. 

22 . 3. I^citu, son of Myron. H. fimnn placed the artistic 

^vity of this sculptor in OL 90 (430-417 B.C) {Geuk. O. griecA. 

Kiinstlrr, 1. p. 358); but Lyaus would seem to have been at at 
eMt twenty earlier (see note on i. 33. 4. yol 2. p. 356). Pausanias 
tells ^ ^t the msi^ption on the pedestal of the group in question was 
in old, pre-Eudidinn, letters. We may infer, therefore, that the 

group was t^t^ before 403 B.C, when the new alphabet was 

offiaally esubluhed at Athens m the archonship of Eudidei. As a 
Mtive of Eleutherae (see Polemo, referred to by Athenacus, xi. p. 486 d) 
4 «aus would n*^ly u»e the Attic alphabet. On Lydus and his 
f Overbeck, Scknjtquelln,, 861^67: id., G^h. d. gritek. 
i. p. 491 sjq ,; Murray, /Tut. of Grttk Sculptun? 1. p. 335 

on the Ionian Sea. On the ruins of this city, 
see A. C.ilh^oi^ • £tude sur les ruines d'Apollonie d^pire el sur s« 
monumrots funibres,' in Monumtnls Grtct, voL i. (1873-1881), Na 6, 

of VniwJ!' ^**“'** fr°“ Euboea. In Homeric times the inhabitants 
of Eub^a were called Abantes (Homer, //. iL 536 nqs and the old 

i^e of i» said to have been .\bantis {Stepha^!! Byantiui, t v. 

Apoms; Strabo, X. p. 445}. ^ 

22 . 4 ApoUonla was founded by coloniita from Ooiewrw it 
22 5 Aristonus, an Aeginetan. We have no more information 

22 . 6. tte daughtera of Aaopna. Cp. ii. 5. 2. 

22. 6. Harpina. Cp. vl 2 t. 8. 

.b. c«.cii i?b.« “TS^t3AiVt.ri 

"“l*' r a 'f” " 

Aencsidemus father of n. Petlwps he was identical with 

'/T' 

23 . I. another image of Zens-dedicated by the Greeks etc. 
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pedestal situated to the north-west of the Telemachos base (sec vi. 15. 

11 note), about $ metres north of the South Terrace Wall; in the 
lower step of the base there is a slit in which be thinks that the bronie 
tablet mentioned by Pausanias below may have been inserted (Olymjria : 
Ergtimiut, Textband 2. p. 78). His chief ground for this identification 
is Pausanias’s supposed route through the Altis. But Pa ns a m a s ’s route 
is at this point fir too uncertain to allow us to build conclusions on it 
23 . I. There axe also engrared on the right aide of the pedestal 
the narniw etc. Prof. Fabricius seems right in inferring firom Pausanias’s 
language that there were two inscriptions on the base of this statue, 
namely (i) the dedicatory inscription and (2) the inscription containing 
a list of the Greek states that took part in the war. The former in¬ 
scription was carved on the eastern front of the pedestal and is sum¬ 
marised by Pausanias in his usual way (for he seldom gives the very 
words of an inscripti o n) in the sentence, “ It was dedicated by the 
Greeksetc. The latter inscription was placed, as Pausanias expressly 
says, on the right side of the pedestal. See E. Fabricius, m 
dis ankM. Inst I. (1886), p. 181 sq. All the names of the GrMk 
states cut on the base of this statue are found on the still existing 
serpent-column which supported the twrin-trophy at Delphi. See x. 13. 


9 note. 

23 . 2. the Flataeans (the only Boeotian people). On the 
Delphic trophy the Thespians, another Boeotian people, are mentioned. 
From this fiict Prof von Whunowitr-Moellendorff and Mr. Kalkmann 
have inferred that the Thespians must also have been mention^ on the 
Olympic trophy, and that if Pausanias asserts (as he implicitly do«) 
the contrary, this only proves that he had seen, not the original insenp- 
tion, but merely a defective copy of it. See Hermet, 12 (iSyyX P- 34 S» 
note 29; Kalkmann, Pausanias, p. 76 sq. It has been suggested that 
the Thespians had contributed to the Delphic but not to the Olympic 
trophy, and that for this reason their names did not appear on the 
latter. See note on x. 1 3, 9 - 

23 . 3. Mycenae and Tiryna were destroyed by the Argives etc. 
As to the date of the destruction of Mycenae, see note on iL 16. $. 
Prof. .Vlahaffy argues that Mycenae must have been destroyed by the 
Argives long before the Persian war, probably in the time of Phidon of 
Argos. He conjectures that the .Vlycenaeans and Tirynthians who 
fought at PUtaea (Herodotus, fat. 28) were a body of rebel sUves 
who had seiied the deserted fortresses of Mycenae and Tuyns. See 
Herodotus, vi. 83. A fatal objection to this theory is that Herodotus, 
in mentioning the seixure of Tiryns by the rebels (vi 83), says it was 
only after a battle that the slaves made themselves masters of the P*^ 
(udvn taxor TipwftiX This plainly implies that Tiryns was inhabited, 
not deserted, when the rebels seized it. See Prof Mahafty-, m Htrma- 

(Afua, 3 (1879X PP- 60-66, 277 sq. _ 

23 . 3. remowed by the Eoman emperor to foimd Nicopolia etc. 
The emperor was of course Augustus. Cp. Strabo, vil p. 3 ^ . 

23 . 3. It befell the Potidaeane to be twice tWwen from ttw 
country etc Potidaea was captured and iu inhabitants expelled by 
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the Athenians in the winter of 430-439 8.C (Thuc>‘djdes, iL 70); in 
3 $6 B.C Philip of Macedon besieged and took it, enslaved the people 
and bestowed the city on the Ol>iithians (Diodorus, xvi. 8). Cassandrea 
»-as founded by Cassander in 316 ac; into it were gathered the 
Potidaeans, the remnant of the Olynthians, and the inhabitants of other 
neighbouring cities (Diodorus, xix. $2). 

23 . 3. Anaxagoras of Aegina. A sculptor of this name is men¬ 
tioned by Diogenes Laertius (ii. 3. 15). Cp. Antkol. Palat. ri. 139. 

23 . 4. a thirty years’ treaty of peace. The treaty was concluded 
in 445 B.C See Thucydides, I 115 ; Diodorus, xii. 7. 

23 . 5. the chariot of Cleoothenes. See vi. to. 6. 

23 . 6. Hyhla the Greater is entirely desolate. Piiny {Xai. 
hist ill 91) speaks of Hybla ns if it existed in his time. If he was 
not mistaken, we most suppoM either that he meant the other Hybla, 
or that between the time of Pliny and the time of Pausanias Hybla the 
Greater had been abandoned. 

23 . 6. the goddess Hyblaea. The bead of this goddess appears 
on coins of Hybla the Greater : she is represented as tailed and wear¬ 
ing a Modius (Head, Historia Humorum, p. 139). 

23 . 6 . thm Hyhlaeans urere inttt^ters of jmrtenta Cicero 
mentions, on the authority of Philistus, that the Galeots in Sicily were 
interpreters of portents {De dMnatiotu, L 30). These Galeots were 
the inhabitants of Little Hybla (Siephanus Byi. t.v, ’YfiXat; cp. id., 
t.v. roAswrat). The name Galeots may be the same with the Gelcatis 
of Thucydides (vi. 83, where he calls the city Hybla Geleatis) and the 
Gereatis of Pausanias. As Hybla was a Greek city and Pausanias 
nevertheless speaks of the people at barbarians, it seems probable that, 
as has been suggested, there always existed a native Siculian (Sikel) 
town of Hybla, distinct from the Greek city, though subject to it. See 
Sir E. H. Bunbary, in Smith's Diet. 0/ Gr. and Rem. CeegrapMy, 
article * Hybla *; Freeman, Hutary of Sidly, i. p. 512 si<i .; and on the 
Galeots, see note on vi 3. 4. 

24 . I. the altar of Zeus Laoetas and Poseidon Laoetaa See 
note on V. 14. 4. 

24 . 2. the war which they waged before the Medes etc. See x. 
I. 3 -«i. 

24 . 3. a Zens-twelve feet high etc The round marble 

pedestal of this image was found ten paces to the south-east of the 
south^stem comer of the temple of Zeus. The pedestal is not, how- 
in its original position. It is a hollow cylinder of coarse-grained 
grejish-blue marble, about .78 metre high and 1.27 metres in diameter; 
it probably tested on a quadrangular substructure of shell-limestone. 
The marble is of a sort that occurs commonly in southern Peloponnese ; 
probably it was quarried in Laconia. Inscribed on the upper edge of 
the cylindrical base are the verses given by Pausanias, but the inscription 
is mutilated. Another figment, containing a few mutilated letters of 
the first two words of the inscription, was afterwards found in the same 
neighbourhood. As restored by the editors of the Dlj-mpian inscrip¬ 
tions, Messrs. Dittenberger and Purgold, the inscription runs thus; 
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[^^}o, fMa(] K/Joi-iZa, [Z]«r ’OAi%-ri« naAiir a[7]aA/ifl 
ro^X) AiiK«Sa»/Miru>[««]. 

Thus restored, the inscription agrees with Pansanias's copy. But 
Messn. Ahrens and Roehl would restore the second line differently, 
thus; 

lXi/fu[s Sa]/uti TWi Aairt&u/io»'i|[»»i']. 

If they are right, the reading fiv/uft in Pausaniass copy is a mist^e for 
Sd/Ai/n, and Tofs .VaMOai/wi wis is a mistake for ry Aa«i&i*/*oyu»r or 
rtf AatttSat/ioyitf. They suppose that in Pansanias’s time the insenp- 
tion was mutilated in the same places as now, and that the gaps were 
conjecturally filled up by Pausanias or his guides. But the restoration 
of the line by Diitenberger and Purgold, agreeing as it does with the 
copy of Pausanias, is to be preferred. With regard to the date of the 
image, the language of Pausanias leases it uncertain whether he sup¬ 
posed it to have been dedicated at the time of the second .Mes^ian tMr 
in the seventh century B.C {see note on iv. 15. i) or at the time of the 
second Messenian rtbrlliOM in 464 B.C (see note on iv. J 4 - S)- But the 
regular form of the letters forbids us to set the inscription as high as 
the seventh century B.C Hence some scholars hare accepted 464 B.C. 
as the date of the dedication of the image, and Mr. Roehl thinks that 
the character of the letters of the inscription adntiu this date. On 
the other hand, Messrs. Dittenbergcr, Purgold, and KaiW assign the 
inscription to the'sixth century B.C If they are right, it follows tlwt 
Pausanias was mistaken in connecting the dedication of the image with 
either of the Messenian revolts. 

lo. Sta; K. PutgoW. In (Hymfit: Erfti' 
igiseit Zyitmmg, 34 (1876), P- 49 ! *»■ . 4 ° 
pp- 30. 174 ; Hicks, Grak kuttr. 

«, No. 743 ; Csuer, Mtthu tnu GraK> 
<0. 2611 E. Hoffmann, Syl!^ tfigram. 
uditn tmr GttrkkkU Att gri^k- A/fka- 
• in Bauroeister'* P/rnkmaltr, p. topi : 
(18761, pp. 681-687 5 «*• *3 (« 877 >. P- 385 
Olynii^ nr. 7,’ PkUHtgus, 38 (1879), pp. 
jaSiy. 

24 . 4. Mummius dedicated a bronae Zeus etc. Near the north- 
east comer of the temple of Zeus is a pedestal of Roman date which 
Prot Flasch thinks may have supported the image in 
(Baumeister’s DfnkmuUtr, p. 1092). Another image of ^s dedicated 
by Mommius w mentioned by Pausanias below (§ 8). Several inscnp- 
tions relating to votive offerings dedicated by Mummius and to stands 
of him have been found at Olympia. Thus a large pedestal Pcntelic 
marble was found in the East Byiantine wall, opposite to the Council 
House. It bears on each of the two short sides the inscription: 

Anwios liofifuov Afi’Kioi' i>«h« 

OT/xin/yhs iVoToS Vuliaittv 

At* ’OAi’/twiV 


See jyid lm<krifltn von Otjrm/ta, > 
WUM. Texthand a p. 147 »/• 5 ArthM, 
(18S2). p. 91 : Roehl, /. 0 . A. No. 7S, 
Nu, 17 S Ksibel, Sfigrammata Gratti 
No. 141 Roberts, Crttk Ef 'p^ky, I 
Gniterum, No. 311 ; Kirchhoff. St 
kta,* p. 151 W. I FUich, ‘Olrapia, 
Scbnbnft, In Emkritm*t Jakrbitther, 22 
ly.: H. L. .-Mirens, ‘ EHe Inichrift sus 
103-242 I Ad. Bditkhei, Olymfia,* p. 
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“ Luotts Mommius, son of Lucius, commander-in-chief of the Romans, 
(dedicated this statue) to Olympian Zetis." The upper surface of the 
pedestal bears marks which show that it supported the statue of a horse. 
The sutue canno^ therefore, have been either of the two votive oderings 
of Mummius which Pausanias mentions. See Dit Imukri/tem xvit 
Olympia^ Nos, 278, 279; Arckaologischt Zeitung, 37 (1879), P- 146 
jy-. Inscriptions 291, 292 ; Hicks, Gretk kizlorical inzeripHons, Na 198. 
Further Iragroents of two other inscriptions, identical »-ith the preced¬ 
ing, were found scattered in the East Byzantine wall and elsewhere. 
They seem, like the preceding inscription, to have been carved on two 
sides of the pedestal of an equestrian statue. Probably both statues 
representedMummius himself on horseback. See Du Inzckrifttn wn 
Olympia, Nos. 280, 281 ; ArcAaohgizeke Ztihatg, 36 (1878X p. 86, 
Na 132 ; cp. uL, 34 (1876), p. 53 zgq.. No*, to, n. 

Further there have been found at Olympia two inscriptions which 
^oubtedly refer to statues of Mummius himself In the first place a 
pedestal of grey limestone was found built into the East Byzantine wall 
and bearing an inscription which sets forth that “The dty of Elis 
(erected this satue oQ Lucius .Mununius, son of Lucius, commander- 
m<hief of the Romans, on Mcoont of his virtue and the kindness which 
he continues to show to it and to the rest of the Greeks" (Die 
InzckrifUn rvm Olympia, Na 319; Anhaologizclu Zeitumg, 36 (1878), 
p 86, Na 131 ; Dittenberger, Syllogt Inzer. Grate. Na 236). In 
the second place fise fragments of grey limestone .were found built 
into the E«t B>-zantine wall to the south of the terrace-wall and 
inscribed wiA the names in Creek of Lodus Mummius the Consul, 
G. Sempronins Tyrtanus, Aulus Postumhn .\lbinns, Aulus Terentius 
<Varro>, and Lodus Lidnius Murena. Oearly these inscriptions 
»_ere attached to a pedesul which supported sutues of Mummius and 
ten legates who assisted him in organising the province of .Achaia 
after his conquest of Greece in 146 B.C The names of two of the 
le gates (Aulus Postumms Albinus and C. Sempronius Tuditanus) are 
kno^ to tu from Cicero {Ad Atticum, xiii. epp 4, 5, 30, 32, 33); 
m the msenption the Latin surname Tuditanus hu b^ wrongly altered 
by the Greek stonemason into Tyrtanus. The ten legates are also 
referred to by Polybius though he does not mention their names (xl 
8-10). F^ the style of the inscriptions it is clear that the stttues 
of -MummiM and the legates were not set up or at all events that 
»e mscnptions were not cut, till a century or more after the conquest 
« Greece; what the occasion of setting up the smtues or of re- 
CTpasnng Ae inscriptions may has-e been we do not know. See 

Ta 320-324 ; Archdologizcke Ztifung, 

36 (1878), pp 86-88, Inscriptions 133 - 137 . The sUtues appar¬ 
ently stood m the large oblong base (about 40 feet long) which 
stands immediatdy to the west of the triumphal gateway at the south- 
.^t comer of the Altii. The core of the pedesul is of concrete, but 

limestone; it is on fragments 
oi these blocks that the mscnptions are engraved. Pedestals of this 
sort seem not to have been in ux before the imperial age. This is 
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iinother indication that the sutues of Mununius and the legate* were 
not set up before the middle of the first century B.C Dr. Purgold 
suggests that the statues may have been originally set up soon after 
146 B.CU, but that the alteration of the line of the southern boundary wall 
(see abose, p. 491 rg.) and the construction of the triumphal gateway 
may have necessitated the taking down of the statues and their reinstal- 
roent on a new pedestal in a different situation. And this seems more 
probable than that the monument should not have been erected until 
more than a century after the events which it commemorated. See 
Purgold, in Olympia : ErgtbuUse, Textband 2. pt 139 xg.; Ad. Bdtticher, 
Olympiad p. 41a Lastly, it may be mentioned that the inscribed base 
of the statue of another Mummius, the son of Gaius, was found along 
with two of the inscriptions relating to his more famous namesake, the 
conqueror of Corinth. See Die Insckrijten ivm Olympia, No. 331 ; 
Arckaologiicht Zeitung, 34 (1876), p. 53 Jfg., Na 12. 

24 . 4. The largest of all the bronae images etc Opposite the 
cast front of the temple of Zeus is a large piece of a pedestal of con¬ 
glomerate stone. It bears in large monumental letters the inscription : 

FaXtiiav vtpl ofiovoiap 

“ Of the Eleans, about unanimity." .Messrs. Purgold and Uittenberger 
think it probable that the pedestal, of which this is a part, supported 
the colossal brorue image dedicated by the Eleans. See Die ImscMn/teM 
vom Olympia, Na 260; Archiielogucht Zeifung, 34 <1876), p. 219, 
Inscr. No. 22; Histor. philolog. Aufsatxe Ernst Curtins gewidmet, p. 
224 sgq. ; Cauer, Delectus Inscr. Grate,* Na 265 i CoUitx, G. D. I. I. 
No. 1170. The war between the Eleans and Arcadians took place 
365.364 ac (Xenophon, Hellenica, vil 4 - «3 character 

of the letters of the inscription agrees with this data 

24 . 5. Homer has told how Ganymede etc See Iliad, v. 265 
sqq., XX. 231 sqq. On lepresentations of the rape of Ganymede in 
ancient art, see O. Jahn, Arckdologische Beitrage, p. 12 sqq. ; Over¬ 
beck, Grietk. Kunstmytkologie, a. p. 515 W ; Gazette ArckMogique, 2 
(1876), pp. 69-71, with plate 19} Annuli delP Instituto, 48 (1876), pp. 
49-62, with Tav. d’ agg. A. B. C 

24 . 5- Aristocle*, pupil and son of Oleoetaa. A* to Cleoetas, see 
L 24. 3; vi. 20. 14. From the latter passage it appears that the 
father of Cleoetas was also called Aristoclei. Thus we havx the three 
generations—Aristocles, Cleoetas, Aristocles. It was a common custom 
in fomilies of artist* for the names thus to alternate in alternate genera¬ 
tions. A work of a sculptor named Aristocles is still preserved; it is 
the tombstone of Aristion, one of the best-known monuinents of early 
.\ttic art. In low relief is represented a warrior standing in profile, 
with the shaft of a lance in hi* left hand; the relief was painted, and 
the original colours are to a large extent preserved. The name of the 
deceased warrior, Aristion, is inscribed at the foot, and above it are the 
words ipyov 'ApurroKAtow, "a work of Aristocles." The inscription 
belongs to the second half of the sixth century B.C Part of the inscription 
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of another sutuc by Amtocles was found at /fieruia in Anica, between 
Mt. Hymenus ^ Ml Pentelicus. It is wntten l^outtropkedon; and in 
the character of the letters it agrees with the inscripUon on the Aristion 
probably the same Aristocles who executed both 
works. Whether he is to be identified with the father or the son of 
Cleoetas or with neither of them, is a question which the evidence does 
not penmt lu to decide; but since Patisanias expressly contrasts (u 34 
3 ) a work of Cleoe^ as a specimen of fine art, with » mere antiquities," 
It scciM more probable that the Aristocles in question was the father 
t^ the »n of Cleoetas, and that the latter flourished in the eariy part 
Of tne hftn ccniury u.c 

i?' KitHitUr, t. n 106 . Ovttheck. OtirE V 

Hi, Mitchell, Htt/. of AmeuMi Sfulfturt, p. aty ,m. /Friederiehs-Wiltm. 

,01; Baumeiiter’i DonkmaUr. 

KBeuev JUwetec., No. 39 1 Loewy. 

24 . 6 . the offeiinga of Micythiu. See v. a 6 . s $qq 

V.V ^ Cp. Strabo, 

«c. of the city, of 

loma^ Pl lu. (LondoiL tSii^ pp. 1.44, plates l-naxiiL ; Sir C. T 
Newton, Tnrvets ttmi Discovtriet in iht Lez’ant, 2. p. 168 sqq Sir C 
Newton thought that the original dty of Cnidus occupied the island 
t^>, from which, m the population grew, it gradually extended over 
the opposite pan of the mainland. 

24 . 8. OoTMUa. One of the mythical founders of the sanctuars- of 
Anemis at Ephesus was named Coresus. From him, probably, the 
quarter ^ the city was supposed to take its name. ^ vii. 2 7 

** mountain which 

^nded Ephesus^ the See note on viu 5. ta Cp. Strabo, 
p. 64a Di^oms (XIV. 99) speaks of Coressus as “a lo^ 
mounuin, distant forty furlongs from Ephesus.- But this distance is 
surely exaggerated. Cp. Herodotus, v. too; Xenophon, HtlUnua, 

, • Ooun^ Hotue. This is commonly identified with the 

tnpimiie budding which stands to the south of the temple of Zeus just 
Mtside the later boundary of the Altis. The identificatiL may be right 

Jr, ^ « « “« conclave. He 

contends that from the route followed by Pausanias in describing the 
i^ous images of^eus (chapters 22-24) it appears that the Cwncil 
House was to the south of the east front of the temple of Zeus where 
wveral roads met, and that there is no building so situated exc’epMhe 

of repeatedly mentions the Coundl House (v. 23. i • v • 
and in the present passage), but there is nothing ta th^ reference 10 

‘•escribing a battle bctween*the Eleans 
“tati Olj-mpm. «)>s that the Eleans drove their enemies 

mto the space between the Council House, the sanctuary of Hestia. 
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and the theatre that adjoins them" (Htlltmca, viL 4. 31). By “the 
sancroary of Hestia” Xenophon no doubt means the hearth in the 
rrytancum (see above, p. 580 Sf.) Hence we should expect to find the 
Council House near the Pirtancum, that is, to the north-west of the 
Altis, not to the south of it, as Dr. Dbrpfeld contends. It is possible 
that both the Council House and the theatre (which is unknown to ns 
except firom this mention of it by Xenophon *) may be situated in the 
nill tmexcavated (ground to the north-west of the Aids. Even if^ with 
Dr. Dbrpfeld, we interpret “ the theatre ° to mean the spectators’ seats 
ut the stadium—and, in hurt, the term was so applied at Athens 
{C. I. A. ii. No. 176 line 17)—we should still be in difiiculties ; for how 
can the stadium be said to adjoin the Prytanetun, iknn which it is 
divided by the whole leni^ of the Altis ? Huwe% er, we may provision¬ 
ally acquiesce in Dr. DOrpfeld's idendfication of the tripartite building 
as the Council House. A somewhat similar building at Elcusis has 
been conjecturally idendfied as the Council House (voL 2. p. Sit). 

The Olympian Council House, as we may call it for the present, 
consists of a square building flanked on the north and sooth by two 
long wings, each of which terminates at its west end m a semicircular 
apse. These apses are of interest as the earliest examples of such 
structures known to us in Greek architecture. The central building is 
aliout 14 metres square. The two wings correspond to each other 
closely, though not exactly, in sire; they average about 30.65 metres 
in length by 13.78 metres in breadth. In plan and disposition, so for 
as we can judge firom their remains, the two wings also corresponded 
closely. Each of them apparently consisted of a long quadrangular 
hall, from which the apse at the west end was divided by a cross-wall; 
a TOW of seven columns ran down the length of each of the long halls. 
.An entablature consisdng of architrave and triglyph fncre seems to have 
nm round the outer walls of both buildings; remains of both enubla- 
tures have been found. Further, each wing rests on a two-stepped 
basement, and had three columns, between amtiu, on its eastern fo(;ade. 
.An Ionic colonnade extended along the eastern fronts of all three 
buildings. 

All three buildings are constructed of squared blocks of common 
stone, but the kind of stone in each of them is diflerent. Diflerent, too, 
is the state of preservation of each of the buildings. The South Wing 
IS the best preserved. On its east front the drums of the three columns 
(of the Doric order) are still standing in their places, together with one 
of the two antae ; two of the capitals of these columns, with finely-shaped 
tckiHus, lie in front of them. The outer walls of the building are pre¬ 
served to a height of one and two courses ; and in the interior there are 
remains of two columns standing in their places. These last remains 
consist in case of a single unfluted drum of a column without a 

* It is tnie that Pausanias elsewbete (vili. 50. 3) sneaks of “the theatre at 
Olympia “ {ri iw 'OXvsiafv War^), but the context shows that be means the 
spcctaton («1 •rarai). The woed is used in the «me sense by John Chrysoatom 
{Htmil im frinap. ttomm, i. voL 3. p. 59 . ed- Mootfoucon, roi Mrpov 
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base ; probably the columns were of the Doric order. As these drums 
are of a diffcrtmt stone from the teat of the boilding, it is passible that 
the columns did not belong to it originally. There were seven of these 
colons exuding in a row down the middle of the long hall, thus 
dividing it into two aisles. £ach column had a separate foundation, 
which is preserved. The breadth of the hall (about 11 metres) was 
just half its length (about aa metres). The apse at the west end was 
separated from the hall by a cross-wall, and was iteelf divided into two 
compartmenu by a wall tunning east and west Each of these com¬ 
partments opened into the great haU by a door, of which the thresholds 
(with holes for sockeU and bolts) are preserved. A very peculiar 
feature in the architecture of the South Wng, which distinguUhes it not 
only from the North Wing but from all other Greek buildings hitherto 
observed, is that its long waUs are not paraUel to each other and 
straight, but form with the apse a long ellipse, of which one of the 
narrow ends (namely, the eastern end) has been cut off This shape is 
not accidental, for the stones, even in the long sides, are cut so that 
their ends are not paraUel to each other, but radiate from the inner side 
outwards ; hence the outer side of many of the blocks is longer than the 
inner by a measurable amount. The reasons for adopting this peculiar 
ground-plan, which gives to the building somewhat of the shape of a 
ship, are quite unknown. 

Of the North Wing little but foundations and some of the steps is 
preserved In plan and dimensions it seems to have corresponded 
closdy with the South Wing, except that it had the form, not of a trun¬ 
cated ellipse, but of a quadrangle with a semicircular apse at the west 
end. Whether the apse was separated from the test of the building by 
a cross-wall and divided internally into two compartments by another 
cross-wall, we cannot, in the ruinous sute of the building, say for 
certain ; but on the analogy of the South Wng we may conjecture that 
It WM so. Of the nm of columns that ran down the middle of the hall 
nothing but foundations is lefr: the Doric colunuis, found in the West 
Byiantine wall, which were formerly supposed to belong to the interior 
^ this hall, are now referred by Dr. Dorpfeld to the portico of the 
Treasury rf Cela. A capiul of very archaic form, which was found in 
the East Byianune wall, in front of the Council House, may have be^ 
^gri to one of the three outer columns which, on the analogy of the 
South Wing, probably adorned the eastern fi^ade of the builxiing 

Of the square central building nothing is left but foundations. It 
was not raised on a two-step basement like the wings. ApparenUv 
there were columns on the eastern fiujade, and no doors in the other 
three sides. In the centre of the square haU U a foundation on which 
a column, supporting the roof, may have rested. Prof Flasch, however 
believes th« t^ foundation supported the image of Zeus, God of Oaths! 
mentioned by PausMias^and that the central building was nothing but 
a chapel iff thw goff Further, smee oaths were taken in the open air, 
he infers that the chapel was roofless. ^ * 

The colonnade which extended dong the whole east front of the 
Council House had twenty-seven Ionic columns on iu long facade and 
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three at each of the narrow sides (north and south). Only three drums 
of these columns are standing in their places; they hare twenty flutes 
instead of the usual twenty-four. One of the capitals has been found ; it 
luu very large volutes. Many drums of columns, both fluted and unfluted, 
are built into the foundations of the colonnade, also a great many squared 
blocks coated with stucco, and a fragment of the geison of the temple 
of Zeus. In Roman times a great open court, surrounded by colonnades, 
was constructed in front of the Council House. The columns, resting 
on square bases, were made of very heterogeneous materials. 

With regard to the history of the Council House, Dr. Ddrpfeld now 
holds, on grounds of architectural style, that the Xorth ^^ 1 ng is older 
than the South Wing, having been built in the sixth century ao, while 
the South \Mng appears to be contemporary with the temple of Zeus, 
that is, to date from the first half of the fifth century B.C. That the 
square central building is later than the wings is proved by the frKt that 
it is conneaed wth them by short walls which are clearly cantemporary, 
not with the wings, but with the central building. The central building 
itself appears to be contemporary with the Ionic colonnade which 
extends ^ong the east front of the whole building; but as to the date of 
the central building and the colonnade Dr. Ddrpfeld declines to pro¬ 
nounce an opinion. The colonnade may possibly, he says, hate been 
built in the third or second century B.C. 

As to the destination of the three buildings which compose the 
Council House opinions are divided. Prof Flasch thinks that the 
North Wing, the oldest of the buildings, was the original Council 
House, and that, when it no longer sufficed for the btuiness of the 
Council, the South Wing was added. But this view, as Prof Flasch 
admits, is open to grave objections. If the old Council House was too 
small, why not simply enlace it instead of budding a second structure 
similar to, but quite separate from, the first ? If the North WTng was 
the original Council House, we are almost driven to suppose that at a 
later time two separate Councils sat in the two wings. To meet this 
difficulty Dr. Ddrpfeld now maintains that the Council sat in the central 
building, and that the wings were merely offices for the despatch of 
administrative business. But on Dr. Ddrpfeld’s own showing the central 
building is later than the wings. Where then did the Council meet 
before the central building was ereaed ? With regard to the apses of 
the wings Dr. Ddrpfeld and Prof Flasch agree in thinking t^t the 
treasures and archives of the Council were probably stored in them: 
Dr. Ddrpfeld compares the chambers in the pre-Persian temple on the 
Acropolis at Athens which seem to have been used as treasuries (see voL 
3. p. $60 note 1). This vieW .« not free from difficulty. For why 
should the treasures and archi/cS be dispersed in two separate buildings ? 

The Council House (if the building we have been examining 
deserves that name) lay some little way outside of the original South 
Wall of the Altis. But when at a later time the Altis was extended to 
the south (see above, p. 491). the North Wing of the Council House, or 
rather the north wall of the North Wing, formed at this point the new 
southern boundary of the Altis. 
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See W. Di.irpfdil, in Dit AmjgrabttHgtn stt Ofymfm, 4 (1878-1879), pp. 4046, 
with pL L-iu., uxvi ; i</., in O/jnmfia: Erifeimitu, Tcxtband 3. pp. 76-79; 
otjrmfia: Ergrimtit, Tafelluid I-pU. iT.-Iviii. j JHt Fnndt twe Otympa, pi x>; 
Carthu und Adler, OiymfU and Umn^nd, p. 25; Flucfa, 'Olpapia,* in Beo- 
meirter'i Dtnkmakr, ji 1104 J ; A. Butticiua, Otymfia,* p. 225 t ^.; GoU imd 
Konet, D»i Lt 6 tm drr Critchtn ttitd Remtrf p 144 jy. 

In excavating the Council House the German archaeologists dis¬ 
covered, deep down, many archaic bronies resembling those which were 
found in the South-East Building and the Prytaneum (see above, 
PP- S 75 . 582 V -); among the objecu brought to light were many pieces 
of tripes and remarkably many weigbu, also spearheads, lamps, etc. 
(A. Furtwangler, in ErgebnisM, Textband 4. p. 6). 

24 . 9. to swear npon the cut pieces of a boar. Sec note on iil 
30 . 9. In Tibetan law<ourt5, when a great oath is talrwi «•« is done 
by the person placing a holy scripture on his head, and sitting on the 
reeking hide of an ox and eating a part of the ox’s heart" (LA. 
Waddell, Titr BudJkittn of Tibet (London, 1895), p 569 note 7). 

24. to. those who examine-the foals. Cp vi. 2 . 2 . 

24 . la Homer proves this etc. See //fo,/, xix. 266 sqq. In the 
first of these lines our texts of Homer have ord/aa^ov ('throat ’) instead 
of <r^o(payor, which Pansanias read. Eastathins on Homer, Iliad, itL 310, 
says that the sacrificial victims upon which oaths were taken were by 
some peoples buried in the earth, by others cast into the sea, it being 
wholly forbidden to partake of them. 

24 . It. verses inscribed- to strike terror into peijnren. 

At the village of St. George, near Phlius, a fragmentary inscription was 
found, of which the purport is conjectured by Mr. Roehl to have been 
similar to that of the inscription here mentioned by Pausanias. See 
RoehU /. G. A. Na 28. 

25 . I. Alexander, son of Philip. Dr. Pnrgold thinks that the 
pedestal at the north-east comer of the temple of Zeus (see note on 24. 
4) may have supported this sutue rather than the bronre Zeus of 
Mummius {Histor. pUlolog. Aufsatte Enut Curtins grandmet, p 236). 

25 . 3. the sea at this strait is the stormiest of seas etc. The 
following absurd description of the Straits of Messina would seem to 
show that Pausanias had never seen it 1 have thrice sailed through 
the Straits of Messina ; the weather was always calm and clear ; and I 
smell no marine monsters, nothing but the brisk pungent air of the sea. 

25 . 4- The ancient inscription declared etc From the occur- 
tvttce of the name Messentans in the inscription, we may infer that the 
sutue was made after 494 nc., about which time the old name Zancle 
was changed into Mesxene or Messana. On the other hand, as the 
Uter inscription on the sutue was by Hippias, who flourished about 
436 B.C, we may suppose that the statue was made not later than that 
year. Hence the date of Gallon, the artist who made it, would seem 
to fall somewhere between 494 and 436 B.C See H. Bmnn, GtscE d. 
gritcM. KumstUr, I. p it 3 sf. But on inscription from the base of a 
statue by this sculptor points to his having been at worit between 420 
and 410 B.C (see note on v. 27. 8). 
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25. 4. Hippias. This is the sophist whom Plato gibbeted in the 
dialogue called after him. (The second dialogue which bears the name 
of Hippias—the Hipputs Minor —is perhaps spurious.) 

25. 5- At Pachyntun - there is a city Motye. Motye was 

situated, not at Cape Pach)’num, the southern extremity of Sicily, but in 
the neighbourhood of Lilybaeuin, the most westerly cape of the island. 
Pausanias appears to speak of Motye as if it were still in existence, 
though it was finally abandoned about 396 B.C Hence Prod Holm 
{Gtsckichtt SidlUns im AlUrthnm, 1. pi 318) has conjectured that the 
authority on whom Pausanias here relied was .'\ntiochus, a contemporary 
of Herodotus (fifth century &C) and author of a history of Sicily, with 
which Pausanias was acquainted. See x. 11. 3. 

25. 5. stretching out their right hands as if praying. Cp. vL i. 
7. On the attitude of prayer in ancient art, see Mittheil. d. artk. Imt. 
in A/km, 6 (1881), p. 157 ry. ;A Conze, ‘ Der betende Knabe,' 
Jakriuck d. arckdolog. Inst. 1 (1886), pp. 1-13; Ch. Scherer, Dt 
Olympionicarum i/it/nis, p. 31 ryy.; C. Sittl, Dit Ctbdrdtn titr Grittken 
und Ronur, p. 305 ryy. 

25. J. works of Calamls. Calamis was a master of the older style 
of sculpture, one of the immediate predecessors of Phidias; be wo^d 
seem to have flourished about 500-460 ilc. The list of his works 
points to a great versatility and range of talent “The verdict of 
antiquity has ascribed to him a subdued and refined gracefulness in his 
female figures, unrivalled excellence in his horses, and withal a certain 
remainder of archaic stiflTnesv ... He is not to be regarded as having 
created a new epoch in sculpture, but as ooe who, while adhering to the 
principles in which he hod been trained, developed a more natural, 
finer, and higher conception of what was beautiful in human expression 
and physical form, in this way rather preparing the way for his succes¬ 
sors than opening it himself* (A. S. Murray). It has been conjectured 
that the victory of the Agrigentines over the Phoenicians and Libyans of 
Motye may has-e coincided with the defeat of the Carthaginians by 
Gelo in 480 B.C, and hence that the bronze group of pra>-ing boys, here 
described by Pausanias, may have been executed by Caliunis soon after 
that date. 


See Overbeck, Sfkriftfmikm, H C*tdk. d. grutL /VaW/i,* i. 

p. 377 zyy.: Brunn, Gesek. d, grittk. fiumitltr, f. p. 135 ryy. ; .Murray, Hist. ^ 
Gntk Smlfittrtp I. p. 336 ; Lucy M. Mitchell, Hist, tf Amitstt Srtd^n, 

p 389 zyy. ; Collignoo, Hisioirt dt la Sndftnrt grtsqstt, 1. pp. 397-40S; E. 
Gardner, Uandketi tf Grok Smlftnrt, i. pp 333 336. 


25. 6. Sicily is inhabited by the following races etc On the 
various ancient races in Sicily, see Holm, GtscUck/t dts SuiEmt, 1. 
p 57 zpy.; B, Hcisterbctgk, • Fragen der altcsten Geschiebte Siciliens, 
Beriinar Studim fur cUusischt Pkiioiogit, 9, Heft 3 (Berlin, 1889). 

25. 7. Nicodamtu. See Index and note on vi. 6. 3. 

25. 8. itatnee of the men who etc See Homer, II. viL 16 1 xyy. 
This group of Greek heroes is believed to have occupied the huge 
curved pedestal which stands 15 metres east of the south-east corner of 

vou III * 
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the temple of Zeus. The pedestal, which is of poros stone, is only 
partially presen'cd; originally it may have formed a semicircle with 
a radius of nearly 11 metres (36 feet>. The sutuc of Nestor chairi ng 
the lots in the helmet is supposed to have stood on the round Kgu* 
on the opposite side of the way, which in material and technique 
agitses exacUy with the other base. The group of Greek heroes 
must have been older than the temple of Zeus, since the founda¬ 
tions of the pedestal extend under the rubbish-heaps thrown up in 
building the temple. See A. Furtwangler, in Arehaotogiuht Ztitung, 
37 (t 879 X P- 44 t note 3 ; K. Pnrgoli^ in Olympia: Ergtbnisst, Textbond 
2. p. 145 Flasch, ‘Olympia,’ in Baumeistcr's Denkmiilcr^ p. 1093 
ry.; Baedeker,^ p 340. 

25 . 9 - the cock is sacred to the Sun. On the religious significance 
of the cock in antiquity, see E. Baethgen, Dt vi ac signijkationt gaili 
in religionibHS €t artilmj Graecorum e/E{>manorum (Giiuia^en, 1887)! 
G. Schlumbcrgcr, in Gasette arcUotogique, 6 (1880), p 193 sq. 

25 . 10. Onatas. This sculptor is only known from Pausanias (sec 
Index), a mention in the Greek anthology {AntMol. Palo/, ix. 238X and 
an inscription from the base of a sUtue by hhn. The base was found on 
the Acropolis at Athens, and bears the sculptor's name. See 'Ediqpcpis 
apXaioXoyiin), 1887, p. 145 tq. Cp. notes on viii. 43. 7 Md 8. 

25 . II. Aristocles, a Cydonian. This sculptor is otherwise un¬ 
known. Zancle took the name of hfessene (Alcssana) about 494 b.C 
(see note on iv. 23. 6 ). A fragment of Parian marble, which was found 
in the temple of Zeus in 1876, is conjectured to have belonged to the 
pedestal of the group described by Pausanias. It bears in large archaic 
letters the word [Kv^vtdras. Sec Hie Insikrijlen tw» Olympia, No. 
836 ; ArcAaolog. Zeitung, 40 (1882), p. 88, Na 426 ; Rochl, I. G. A. 
No. S 77 . 

25 . 13 . The Thaaians - dedicated a statue of Hercules. 

This dedication probably took place between 480 uc. and 462 ac, the 
period when Thasos was free. For some years before 480 the island 
had been subject to the Persians; in 462 it was conquered by the 
Athenians. This helps to fix the date of Onatas, the sculptor who made 
the statut Cp Brunn, GescA. d. grircA. Kiuutler, i. p 89; Murray, 
If iff. ef Greek Sculpture,* i. p 200; and the note on viiL 42. 8. As 
to the Phoenician origin of the Thasians, cp Herodotus, ii. 44, vi. 47 ; 
Conon, Xarraiiones, 37. * 

25 . 12. Herculea whom the Tyrians retrere. The Tyrian Her¬ 
cules was Mclearth (W. Robertson Smith, Religion of ike SemiUs,* 
p 292X 

25 . 13. the Aeginetan achool of sculpture. Pausanias often refers to 
the Aeginetan school of sculpture. See i. 42. 5; iL 3a i ; sTi. 5. 5; viii. 5 3. 

11 ; X- 17. 12, 36. 5. “ It is clear that by the ‘Aeginetan maimer’ he 

understood a rigidity and spareness of form approaching that of Egyptian 
sutuary, and that generally ‘A^inetan’ was a current equivalent with 
him for ‘archaic,’ whereas ‘Attic’ represented the highest art" (Murray, 
Hist, of Greek Sculpture,* i. p 201X Prof Furtwangler’s interpretation 
of the terms ‘ Aegincun ’ and ‘ Attic,’ as applied by Pausanias to works 
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of art, is different He holds that by ‘Aej^etan’ I'ausanias meant 
the very archaic statues in which the legs are not separated at all; that 
by ‘Egyptian’ (t 43. S ; ii. 19. 3 ; iv. 3J. i ; vii. 5. S) he meant the 
somewhat less archaic statues in which, though the legs are not com¬ 
pletely separated, the left h>ot is a little in advance of the right—a 
common £g)'ptian type of satue; and that by ‘Attic’ (cp. x. 33. 4; 
X. 37. 8) he meant archaic statues in which the legs are wholly separate 
so as to produce the effect of free and rapid motion. According to 
Prof. Furtwiingler, Smilis was regarded by Pausanias as the founder of 
the ‘ Aegineun ' style, and Daedalus as the founder of the ‘ Attic' style 
of archaic sculpture. See Furtwangler, Meiiteroferie d. gritek. Plastii, 

pp. 720-733- 

26 . I. the image of Victory that stands on the pillar. This 
statue was found in the course of the German excavations at Olympia, 
2 tit December 1875. It originally occupied a lofty triangular pedestal, 
about 30 metres east of the somh.east comer of the temple of Zeus. 
This triangular pedestal, composed of a number of prism-shaped blocks 
of yellowi^ maihle with large crystals (the same marble of which the 
statue is made}, is the ‘pillar’ i^ich Pausanias speaks of. Nine of 
the blocks of the pedestal ba\'e been found ; five of them lay beside the 
statue. It is estimated that there were twelve of these blocks in all, 
placed one above the other, and that the total height of the pedestal 
was about 9 metres (nearly 30 feet). The statue is colossal and 
represents the goddess of Victory flying through the air. Her drapery 
floats behind her on the wind. Underneath her feet is a bird, perhaps 
an eagle, showing that she is conceived as actually aloft in the air. 
With the exception of the face, the lower arms, and the wings, the 
statue is nearly perfect. The style is remarkably bold and free; the 
figure graceful and rounded; the lines of the ample drapery arc easy 
and flowing. Altogether it shows an immense artistic advance upon 
the somewhat stiff and angular figures of the eastern gable, and if 
it were not for the express statement of Pausanias (v. 10. 8) that the 
latter were by Paeonius, nobody, probably, would have thought of attri¬ 
buting them and the Victory to the same sculptor. If they are really 
by the same artist, we must suppose that the Victory was executed by 
him some years after the gable sculptures, and that in the interval he 
had made great strides, not merely in technical skill, but in artistic con¬ 
ception. In feet the resemblance of the V'ictory to the sculptures of the 
Parthenon in respect of grace, dignity, and freedom of style is so great, 
that we can hardly help concluding that when Paeonius executed it he 
must have studied under Phidias, and caught his manner. 

The pedestal of the statue bears the following inscription :— 

Mesrrdi'toi xal Xaiwoicrioi dntftv Ait 

‘OKvfimtf StKarar ari rw/i iroXtfuw. 

Ilauiyiot hroit)ir€ 3 Icv 5 aros, 

Koi rinpurqpia nuiv hri r&v nAv svi'ira. 

" Messenians and Naupactians dedicated (this statue) to Olympian 
Zeus as a tithe from their enemies. Paeonius, a Mendacan, made (it). 




?«.—Tia ricroav or rAKoxiu* (maulc riATom rovao 
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and he wa» vktorioas in making the top-figures {akroteria) which were 
to be placed on the temple." The alphabet of the inscription is the 
Ionic throughout; the first two lines of it are in the Doric dialect, the 
second two are in the Attk or more probably Ionic dialect (see below). 

This inscription has been much discussed. (i) Who arc the 
‘enemies’ referred to? The remarks of I'ausanias on this subject 
show that the question was debated in his day, and modem scholars 
have not yet arrived at an agreement on the subject. Pausanias him¬ 
self thought that the statue «as erected from the booty taken by the 
Messenians of Naupoctus from the Acamanians of Oeniadae. He 
probably refers to the capture of Oenuidae by the Messenians of 
Xaupactus, as to which see iv. 25. It must have occurred soon after 
456 or 4J5 B.C, the year when the Messenians were settled at Nau- 
pactus. But as the Messenians were forced to evacuate Oemadac in 
the following year, its temporary conquest seems luinily a fit subject 
for a grand triumphal monument. The other view mentioned by 
Pausanias, that the Wictory was erected as a trophy of the success which 
the Messenians, as allies of the Athenians, obtained over the Spartans 
at Sphacteria m 4JS B-C. (Thucydides, iv. chs. 9, 32, 36, 41) aifrew 
much better with the style of the statue (see above). .Against this 
view, however, it has been urged with some force that the booty taken 
at Sphacteria was too scanty to suffice for the erection of so splendid a 
monument, and that the Naupactians would not have joined the Mes¬ 
senians in erecting a trophy of a victory in which they had no sha^ 
For it is to be observed that the Naupactians mentioned in the inscrip¬ 
tion can hardly be the Messenians settled at .Naupactus, but must be a 
remnant of the old [lopulation who were suffered to remain in Naupactus 
after the .Messenian settlement and who fought on the side of the 
)ttessenian settlers in their wars. The most probable view seems to be 
that the trophy was erected jointly by the new Messenian settlers and 
some of the old inhabiunti of Naupactus for victories achieved by them 
alone or as allies of the Athenians in the early years of the Pelopon¬ 
nesian war (cp. Thuc)dides, iiL 105-113). On this hypothesis we may 
suppose that the monument was set up on the conclusion of the peace 
of Nicias in 421 B,C (Thucydides, v. 18 jy.), and that the enemies 
mentioned in the inscription comprised a number of peoples (Ambraciots, 
Aetolians, etc) who had been vanquished on various occasions by the 
allied Messenians and Naupactians. In inscriptions commemorative of 
victories it was not uncommon to refer to ‘the enemies’ in general 
terms without specifying them by name (I’ausanias, v. 24. 7; Roehl, /. 

C. 3 a, p 169; Bull, dt Corr. kelUn. I (1877), p 84, Na 17 : 

15 (1891), p 629, Na I ; C /. A. 2. Na 1154). Hence there is no 
reason for supposing that in this particular case the name of the enemies 
was suppressed from fear, and that consequently the enemies in questnm 
were the Lacedaemonians. Another inscription found at Olympia 
proves that a much feebler people than the Messenians (to wit the 
Methanians) were not afraid openly to commemorate a victory “X 
them over the Lacedaemoniaru {/he Insckriflem von Oljrmpta, Na 

247; Roehl, /. C. A. Na 46; Cauer, Delectus luscr. Craee.' Na 
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63; Roberts, Grttk Epigraph}-, Na 386; Colliti, G. D. 1 . 3, Na 

3369). 

(2) The meaning of TaKfitgr^pta in the last line of the inscription 
has hero much debated (see note on v. la 8). The nature of the 
competition in which Paeonius was victorious (fviVa) is also uncertain. 
Was the competition between designs sent in by various artists } or 
was it between finished works of art ? The practice of antiquity seems 
in fiivour of the latter view. Sec Pliny, A'. H. «xiv. 59, xjwv. 65 and 
72, xxxvT. 1 7 * Mr. A. S. Murray has suggested that there was no 
competition at all, and that the verb mao, * was victorious,’ merely 
contains a punning reference to the fact that Paeonius had made several 
sutues of Viaory (namely one, or perhaps two, on the roof of the temple, 
besides the colossal one in question). But this seems very unlikely. 

The town of .Mende, to which I’aeonius belonged, is supposed to 
Imve been, not the Mende on Pallene, but the Thracian Mende men¬ 
tioned by Pausanias elsewhere (v. 27. 12). The inhabitanu of the 
latter town were lonians by descent, and this may explain why the 
inscription on the base of the Messenian Victory is in the Ionic alpha¬ 
bet, and why the artist apparently recorded his name and achievements 
in the Ionic dialect. 

At a later time, about 140 B.C, the Messenians engraved on two 
of the bloclu of the pedestal a copy of the award which certain 
Milestan arbitrators had given in favour of Messenia in the dispute 
between .Messenia and Laconia for the possession of the Denthelian 
district {Du iHScMriflen voh Olympia, Na 52 ; Dittenberger, Syllogt 
Inscr. Grate. Na 240; Hicks, Greek histor. Inscripl. No. 200; as to 
the Denthelian district see note on iv. 31. i). 


As to the suttte and its iiucripu<«. see Otymfia- ErgeMtu, Tafelhsnd t. 
* ’*• pl-.scfii.; Die Imtkriften xmt Olymfia, Na 

PurgoH, xnOlympta: ErgAmuu, Texlband a. pa 153-155; Die Fumdt 
vym ^mp,a, pi. xvi. ; E. Cuitiiu. b Artkiulegiulu li Pa 

iirib?/?. 7 October tSo n. tvA * A Vie-kowii;. 



nuyi,* I. 541- --^ cemuare 2. a 

l6a , b AeaJemp, 2 Ortober tW 6 , p. 230; Lucy M Mitchell //ia « 

^ ^ 3 Lum. N 


ft . Offei^ of Micythna. As to Micythus, see 

5 4 ry Herodotus «y. of htm (vti. 1 70), « Miej-thus, beingTTveTf 
Ai^ilas, was lefi by him regent of Rhegium. It was he wh« 3 ,. 
being banished from Rhegium and taking up his abode at Tegca in 
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Arcadia, dedicated the many itatues at 01 ym|^” Diodorus tells us 
(xL 48) that when Anaxilas, tyrant of Rhegium, died in 476 B.C., he 
bequeathed the tyranny to Micythus in trust for his children ; and that 
in 467 H.C, when the sons of Anaxilas came of age, they demanded 
an account from Micythus. He gave them a good account of all he 
had done, proving that he had been futhhil to his trust; they entreated 
him to resume the gos’emment, but be declined ; and, placing his sub¬ 
stance on shipboard, sailed away, followed by the good wishes of all the 
common people; he then settled at Tegea in Arca^ where he died 
highly esteemed (Diodorus, xL 66). Cp. Justin, iv. 2; Macrohit^ 
Satunu L II. 29. Hence the votive oflerings of Micythus at Olympia 
must have been made later than 467 B-C-, the year m which he settled 
at Tegea. Cp. Bentley, Disstrlations upon the episHts of PhalarU, p. 
301 ry., ed. Wagner. 

Fragments of the pedestal which supported some of the votive 
ofrerings of Micythus have been found at Olympia. One block of 
greyish-whitc marble was found {20th May 1879) 1 ° the wutheast of 
the temple of Hera bearing the following fragmentary inscription in the 
Cholcidian alphabet: 

KMK FoiKrwi’ «»■ Ttyrg 

v Mat d*aU waoutf 

cu utrm foi vXtum eyev 

<AA»r, hntra €v(aiuv 


The block now lies outside the north-east comer of the Pclopium. The 
mutilated inscription is thus restored by Prof. Kaibel; 

[.MiVi-fios o XoiVoi-'p97««K Kol M«nr»/]vios, Fotuiiur *V Tfy«i; 
[ntydApm! rnAt fftoU avi&tfM roo-ijr itol roOTiV 

[waifihc Si iwov rwrwvros «}u xP9/u»t«v «nra fot 

vArfora cyt*(rro fivi-oThr] _ _ 

[t’lyrpofs SoranjWrrwir, k ‘OXf/ia-iijv] iXffuir, fs-ura 
[os_dw9»/icer]. 


** Micythus of Rhegium and Messene, son of Choerus, dwelling in 
Tegea, dedicated these images to all gods and goddesses. His 
being sick of a wasting sickness, and having spent all the money he 
could upon physicians, he (Micythus) came to Olympia, and hasing 
made a vow dedicated.” 

Again, to the north-east of the temple of Zeus, another block of 
greyish-white marble was found, bearing the same inscription in a stiU 
more mutilated sute, but differing from the former inscription soi^- 
what in spelling and alphabet It appears, howev«, to have 
to the same pedestaL One of the groups dedicated by .Vlicyt^ 
contained so many 6gures that a large pedestal must have been rcqmred 
to support them, and the same inscri|kion may have been engrav^ on 
two parts of it But it is equally possible that the second inscription 
may have belonged to a separate pe^tal of similar style ; for we Imow 
from Pausanias that the offerings of Micythus were not aU 
Lasdy, five small pieces of marble inscribed with a few letters of the 
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same inscription ha\-e been fowid at Olympia; whether they belong to 
one or other «»f the two mutilated copies of the inscription already 
mentioned or to a third copy of it, wc cannot say for certain. 

It is conjectured that the foundations of a pedestal (about 40 feet 
long) which are to be seen about 30 feet to the north of die temple of 
Zeus, and nearly parallel with it, may have supported what I’ausanias 
calls (5 6) the greater offerings of Micythus. This would agree with 
the sutement of Pausanias that they were *• on the left side of the great 
trOTple," supposing that in giving this direction Pausanias conceived 
himself dicing eastward. The foundations in question are of pom 
stone; but the p^cstal which they supported may have been of marble. 
If this identification is right, the offerings were later than the temple of 
Zeus, for the pedestal stands upon the rubbish which was thrown up in 
building the temple; on this hy-pothesis they can hardly have been set 
up sooner than 460 ac 


hukrintn ran Olymfia, No*. *67, 168. 469 ; MrthulagiuAa Zeitmnr. 
36(1^878). p. 135 ^ W. No. 175 : 37 ( 18791 . PP I 49 -«S« Umcr. No. 300); 

t 533 • Cauer, PtUttm Ko, 517 5 Loewy. 

BMkantr No. 31 ; Roberts Crttk Efitrapka, .vk iSo. 181 J 
U. KjUW. in as (1893). pp. 60.61; A. Boltichcr,* Olymfim, p. 1*7 

ry.; Hssch, Olympiii, ut Uaumristet's DtntmaUr, p. 1093. 

26 . a. Ecechiria crowning Iphltus etc. .See v. to. to. 

26 . 3. Olanctu, ui Argive. This sculptor is otherwise unknown. 
He must have nourished soon after 467 B.C. .See note on J 1. 

26 . 2. Hesiod. On portraits of Hesiod see Panofka, 'm Arckaolo. 
gisekt Zritung, 1856, p. 253 sq. 

26 . 3 * • figure of Contest, for this personification, cp. v. 20. 3. 
Personified Contest U thought by some to have been occasionally 
represented as a winged youth, but this is doubtful See Gerhard, in 
Arckaologu(/u Zeitung, 7 (1849). pp. 9-15 ; (d., Akadtmisc/u AbknnJ. 
lun^ I, p. 163 sq^ with pL xii. 2 and 3; De Witte, in Rnmt 
u^kMcgtqut, N.S. 17 (1868), pp 372.381 ; K. O. Muller, Ar.kaachgit 
^ Kunst, S 406. 2; Schreiber, in Roscher's LrxiJtofi, s.v. -Agon’; 
Daremberg « Sagho /Vrf. des Antiquity, i. p 147 ; Rcisch, in Pauly's 
Rtal-Encgilopiuhe, ed. Wissowa, s.v. ‘Agon.’ 

26 3. leaping-weigh^ Cp v. 27. 12 ; vi. 3. 10. As to leaping, 
weights see Lucum, An.ukarsa, 27: Philostmtus. Da rrr* gymwufin,. 
5 s : W. Mognurn, p. 7 1. 20 ,qq. Jn the Museum at Olympia there 

ts a ltmp.ng-«eight, made of stone, with a place for the fingers to slip 
through, such as I>nusanias describes. A pair of ancient leaping 
tretghts. of exactly the shape described by Pausanias, was also f^nd 
at Connth wme y^ ago. The weighu are of stone, each being in 
the sha^ of an ellipse or elongated circle (as P.tusanias calls Ul 
In the diameter is a hole, with hoUow, on each side, through which 
the fingere shpped m grasping the weight See dpvam- 

Xoyun,, 1883, pp 103-10S 5 Schreiber. Bildar-Atlas, taf 10. 

On pp. 189, 190 of the same number of the dpv. « represented 

a leaden leapmg-weight of a diflerent shape. On a votive disc of 
bronie, found in Sicily, an athlete is represented holding a pair of 
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leaping-weights in his raised and outstretched arms. See GasetU 
arcMohgiqut, 1 (187S). pL 35 , Lenormant's remarks, p. 130 

jg. In later times the leaping-weighu seem to have had the shape of 
our dumb-bells. See MoHumeHU /lUiiiH, S (1851), tov. xxxm.; Ad. 
Botticher, Olympia* p. 108 ry. . » , 

28 . 3. Dionysitu, an Argire. Cp. § 7 <rf thi* chapter and § 2 of 
the next The sculptor is otherwise unknown. Like Gtaucus (J 2) he 
mu-H have flourished soon after 467 B-C. 

26 . 7. some Boeotians of Tanagra also shared In planting the 
colony. Justin (xvi. 3) speaks of Heraclea Pontica as if it were a 
purely Boeotian colony. According to Strabo (xiL p. 542) it was a 

colony of Miletus. r , j 

27 . 2. Simon an Aeginetan, As a contemporary of Gelo and 
Hieto, as well as of the sculptor Dionysius (see § 3 note), Sitnon the 
Aeginetan must have flourished about 488-460 aa Pliny (Nat. hiit. 
xxxiv. 90) mentions a sculptor Simon who made figures of a dog and 
an archer. Cp. Brunn, Gtac^. d. gritch. KiimtUr, i. p. 84. 

27 . 3. the Hippomanes. The story which follows about the 
broiue horse of Phormis is told in substance also by Aelian (Dt mat. 
anim, xir. 18) and Pliny (Sat. hist, xxviii. 181). On the Hippo- 
mancs, see Stephani, in Cemptt Rendu (St. Petersburg), 1864, p. 

26 tg. . 

27 . 6. he chants the words from a book. The book nmy have 
been the Zend Avesta, or at all events some of the h>-mns which ww 
afterwards included in the Zend Avesta. See Darmesteter's introduction 
to his translation of the Zend Avesta, voL i. p. xliL 

27 . 8. Hermes carrying the ram nnder his arm- See note on 


ix. 22. I. , L- • • 

27 8 . Oalliteles. Nothing more is known of this artist. 

27 . 8 ! a herald's staff This is what the Romans called the 
(oduettts. The common form of the caduitus is a staff sumounted by 
a circle, and that again by an incomplete circle, the circles being 
formed by two serpents intertwined. But there are a number of minor 
variations of form. On the various forms of the t.idueeus, see 1 - 
Pteller, AusgfwdhUe Aufidtte, pp. i 47 -t 57 ; and cp. f^rhard, Apu- 
tischf Vasenbilder, plates xl and xiiL ; Sionumemti Jntditi, 8 . ta£ ix. 
Sometimes the serpents which compose the caductus are represented 
locked together in the so-called • knot of Hercules.' See .Migliarini, m 
AnnoH delP Institute, 24 (1852), pp. 105-107, tav. d* agg. F; 
.Macroblus, Saturn. L 19. 16. As to the ‘taot of Hercules,* also 
Pliny, Nat. hist, xxviii 63; Festus, s.v. ‘Cingulo,* p. 63, ed. Muller; 
Athenaeus, xL jx S«> «- On representations of the 'knot Henmlw 
in ancient art, see Stephani, in Cempu Rendu (St Petersburg), 1880, 
p. 32 sag. From these representations it appear^ as my lamented 
friend the late W. Robertson Smith pointed out to me. that the ‘ knot 
of Hercules* U the common ‘sailor's knot* Hence it is absurd to 
suggest, as Stephani does, that the Gordian knot may 
knm of Hercul^- for the 'sailor's knot' is the easiest rf all knots to 
untie. Robertson Smith suggested that the ‘knot of Hercules may 
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have been tbc knot a»ed by the Phoenician uilora; the name icems to 
point to an eastern origin. 

Three andent heralds’ staves (taJmre/) are knonn to be in eaistence. 
They ate of broofe, and all bear inscriptions. They were found in 
Southern Italy. See Th. Mommsen, in Htrmut, 3 (1869), p. 398 sy. 
A figure holding a caJucemi appears on an andent Phrygian monument; 
hence Prof. W. M. Ramsay has conjectured that the “ like so 

many other religious ideas,” came to Greece from Phrygia. See Jomnud 
of HtUenU StuJUs, 3 (1S83), p. 9 ry. The iitducttis also appears on 
Pho en i c ia n monuments. S« Mr. Philippe Berger, in GtuttU Archie- 
logiquf, 6 (t88o), p. 167 ; and for a Carthaginian monument with twro 
cadtuei on it, see ib. 9 (1884,, pL 12. In classical art the tnAucemt is 
generally represented in the hand of Hermes, the herald of the gods; 
but it is also an attribute of Iris, the messenger of the gods. For 
examples of Iris with the taduenu, see Monmmtmti Irntditi, 6. pL $8 ; 
ib. 6 and 7. pL 66; Anmaii dtlT 1859, pL G H ; GaxttU 

nfxhiologigut, lo (t884), pL I3. On a marble cippus found near the 
Fla mini a n Way, the d(^> or jackal-headed Eg>-ptian Anubis is repre¬ 
sented holding a caduteus. Sec AnnoK deW Imztituto, 1879, Ur. d' agg. 
I, with the remarks of Mr. Marucchi, p. t58 ryy. 

With regard to the meaning of the caduftut, it truy be observed 
that magic virtue seems to hate been ascribed to serpenu intertwined. 
For the soothsa>er Tiresios was said to have been changed from a man 
into a woman in consequence of seeing and wounding two sitakes which 
he found coupling on Cyllene, the sacred mountain of Hermes, and 
he afterwards recovered his former sex b>’ seeing the same snakes 
coupling again (ApoUodonts, iiL 6, 7). At the present day people at 
San Demetrio in Calabria believe that a stick which has touched or 
killed two intertwined serpents has special virtues as an amulet 
(Vtneenso Dorsa, La tmdizione Greto-taEna Mtgii nd e ntlU emUnst 
popolari della Calabria Cileriort,* p. 141). 

Intertwined serpents like those on the caduceas are carted on one 
of the rock-hewn temples of Ellora in India. See Atia/ieJk Researches, 
voL 6, plate facing p. 389 (8vo edition), “ In the district of Kulbargd, 
in the Nix 4 m of Haidardbid’s territories at Wddi, there are to be found 
in every village slabs of limestone placed near Hindu shrines, on which 
are engraved rude images of two serpents entwined beneath a sun, like 
those on the cadmeus of Mercury ” .\otes and Queries, 2 (1885). 

§446). In the neighbourhood of Ilangalor stones carved with repre- 
sentauons of intertwined serpents are worshipped by women. See 
Indian Antiquary, 4 (1875X p. 5, with the plate. 

27 . 8. an inscription on it declares that it waa dedicated by 
Olandaa of Ehegium etc. This inscription has been found. It is 
on two fragments of grey volcanic stone, which were found in the court 
of the Wrestling-School {Palaestra) at Olympia. The inscription is 
mutilated; as restored it runs: 

[rAavK/Jor ^ KdXi«v yt»(«ar fJoArlop fm.V 
[rXa]r«if;s « AvKKtleth 
[tw]» Ep/iJ'P[ij}yr«K. 
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** Gallon, by birth an Elean, made me for Glaucias. GUucIm of 
Rhegiom, the son of Lyccides, (dedicated me) to Hermes.” The dial^ 
and alphabet of the first line, which forms a hexameter, are Elean; but 
the dialect of the tao last lines b Chalcidian, and the alphabet of these 
two last lines b Chalcidian, modified by Ionic influence. From the 
palaet^^phical character of these lines compared with the legends w 
coins of Rhegium, it would seem that the inscription is to be dated 
between 430 and 410 B.C. 



L XX : CaucT. LHtiCtm tm^r, vrw- * *T*7r*^ 

iSas CoUu*, G. D.l. No. 1169! E- Hoffounn, SjUagt Eftgram, Orate. No. 
Aa 10 C*Hon’» date, *cc v, jj. 4 note. 


27 . 9. the other of the EretrUna. The pedestal which supported 
the Eretrian bull is still standing in its original position, about 32 metres 
east of the north-east comer of the temple of Zeus. It b about 11 feet 
long .and is composed of two blocks of Parian marble resPng o** ■ 
substnicture of native sheU-limestone. On the upper surface of the 
pedestal are the marks of the four places where the feet of the bronie 
faiu were fiistcncd. These marks show that the buU faced southward, 
and was represented walking with the two feet of the left side in ^vance. 
A long narrow slit or inebion at the northeast comer of the upper 
surface of the base probably contained a brome ublel with insenpuon. 
On the eastern edge of the upper surface of the pedestal b the following 
inscription, carved in large archaic letters: 

♦•Afotos rffor'f). 

’Kperptii Toi At. 


“Philcsius made (h). The Eretrians (dedicated it) to Zeus." The 
inscription appears to belong to the beginning 

On the pedestal was found one of the bronie eats of the bull, m perfect 
presen-ation. weighing about 6 lbs. A few to ^e north of the 

Mdestal was found one of the horns of the buU; lackmg the point it 
measures about iS inches long and weighs about 20 lbs. Both ear 
and hom may be seen in the Museum at 01 >mpia. 

Sec IHt Imeknftta von Olyrnfif, 2^1 K-T,*". 
TAwflMrut n. 1.17 • Kfttf'WUUi TtlciOftOJ 2. pL xcilw No* 12, 

J, 34 (W. p. 2^. No- 3«; R«u. c. ,-f. No. 

■ , , rritik. BMMautr, No. 26 j RolieTts, Grtti Eptgrafky, 

GrateS No. J521 Kiichhoff. Slnditn our 
^ukUkt'o ^gritcE AIfkakm,' p. ufi ly.; FUvi, ‘Olympia.’ in Boumeisler s 
Dtnkmaltr, p. 1094. 

27 o. will be shown In my description of Phocis. See x. 9. 3 ry. 
27 * 10 gnilty of blood. As to the idea that inanimate objecu 
can incur the guilt of bloodshed, see note on L 28. to. 

S I, a teonze trophy-for a victory over the laicedae- 

moniane etc. According to Pausan.as this battle w^ 

the Aim itself in the reign of Agis (v. 20. 4: vi. 2. 3). Thus the war 
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in the coone of which the battle took place was that of 4ot>399 B.C, 
which Pansanias has nanated elsewhere (v. 8. 3.5). But Xenophon, 
who b oor chief authority for that war {//tiicnica, tiL 2. }i>3i), makes 
no mention of a battle in the Aids. Hence Prti Robert oonjecturet 
that tlK El^ victory commemorated by the trophy in the Aids was 
^ in thb war at all, but that it may have been some success 

acbieted by the Eleans in 418 B.C., when an Elean contingent of 300a 
men joined the jygive army which was operating against the Lacedae¬ 
monians (Thucydides, v. 5^60). As to Pausanias** statement that a 
battle was ^gbt within the Altis, Prof. Robert dismisses it on the 
pound that it b probably a mere onwarrantcd inference from the Cict 
a- trophy stood m the Ahis. See C. Robert, in Hermes, 53 
PP- 454- 429 ' But we have no right to reject Pausanias’s 
eiyres* and repeated sutement on such purely conjectural grounds, 
nte Silence of .Xenophon as to a battle hj the Altis proves little, for 
Paulas may well have had access to other sources. Nor doe* Prof 
Robert's conjecture as to the date of the victory receive any counten- 
an« from Thucydides, who mention* no encounter between the Eleans 
Md *e LaC|^rooniaas in 418 B.C., but on the contrary informs us 
that the hostile armies returned home without coming to a battle. 

• Thrace. This town, not to be confounded 

wrth Mende on the peninsula of Pallene, appears to be mentioned by 
no other wnter. Cp. note on v. a6. i. 
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BOOK SECOND 


CORINTH 

With the Second Book Paoaanias opens his description of Petoponnese, 
to which he has devoted si* out of his ten books. Beginning with 
Axi'olis he takes the fir-e maritinc divisions or provinces of Pcloponnesc 
(namely Arjpilis, Laconia, Messenia, Elis, and Achaia) in topographical 
order, and finishes with the central and inland province of Arradia. 
Each province has a book to itself except Elis, which has twa The 
present book, though it takes its name (ConnMiUit) from Corinth, deals 
in fact with the whole of Argolis, of which the territory of Corinth 
formed only a small part 

Of modern works which treat fpectally of the gcomphy and topography of 
Pelopoonese the following arc the most iraponant i W. Cell, TAr Itintrary 
Grttft (London,^ l8lo) (in spite of its pretentious title this work contains little 
more than an itinerary of Argolis); U., ttimertury ff Hu M»rta (Lcodon, iSty); 
id., ffarrain* ^ a jaunty in tkt A/orta (Loodem, 1823); W. M. Leake, TrattU 
in lit Morta, in three volumes (Lundnn, 1830); id., Pflt/umutiata (Loodan, 
1846) ; M. E. Pnitinn Bolilaye, Kttitrritt gitfrafUfuti tur la ruima dt la 
Morit (Paris, 1835) (forms pan of the huge work Exjddiliati stienl^f/tu dt Aftr^t ); 
L. Roas, A'tiuu umd Ktiunultn durrk Cric-htnlaud, Enter Theil: Rtiuu im 
Rthfonna (Berlin. 1841); E Curtius, fititpomutut, in two vohimes (Gotha, 
1851-52) j E. Beul^, Etuda tur It P/ltSumlst ; W. G. Clark, Ptltpomuuu 
(fotxfon, 1858); A Philippson, Dtr /'tltfcnuts. PrrrswA tiutr Laudakundt 
jftalagiscitH Cni$tdtag* (Berlin, 1892) (treats of the physical and especially the 
^ogical conlignratioa of the country). Argults is the subject of a monograph 
w A Meliarakcs, rno^a^ia waXmel) Wa rat dpxaio rsv nfui 'A^>aXf 4 of sal 
(Athens, 1S86I, which deals diiefly with the modem ccucraphv of the 
dhlrict. a -fc 

1 . I. That Oorinthos was a son of Zens etc. The legendary 
history of Corinth has been examined by Mr. E. Wilisch (‘Die .Sagen 
von Korinth nach ihrer gcschichtlichen Bedeutung,' Nnu Jahriucker 
fur PUMogie und Padagogik, 1 17 (1878^ pp. 7JJ-746>. In the 
legends he distinguishes three distinct strains, an Ionian, an Aeolian, 
and a Phoenician. According to him, the tonians were the original 
settlers; their mythical representatives arc Theseus, Poseidon, and 
Marathon. The Acolians, he thinks, were aristoemtic immigrants from 
Northern Greece, who domineered over the original Ionian settlers; 
their mythical representatives are Sisyphus, son of Aeolus, Jason, and 
vou III n 
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NeUnis. Lastly, the settlement of Phoenician* on the 

pLa>^ Mde«nh). by lb« folivj of the I, 

kn^ m ha« been observed at Corinth. We are told that Hellotia or 
Hclloti* was an old name for Eoropa, whose connectiim with Phoroicia 
“ d^“tfol. and that Europa’s bone* were carrirf m procession at 
rrJsal of‘•the Hellotia, which was 

rorinth (Athenacus, irv. p. 678 b; Hes>cniu*,r.T. is/vAuyr. > ^ 

Majrmum, r.r. •EXWfo, p. 33J)- . Accordi^ to 

ir^um U.) kelMin was a Phoenician word meaning maide^ ^e 
S"V origin of the festival .eem to point to a custom ofburning 
children in sacrifice, a* was done by Semitic peoples (s^ the Schol on 
Pindar tVm/. xiiL 56). The story of Medea murdenng her chiWren 
oJwsiblv^refer. a* Mr. Wilisch thinks, to the same custom. Phoe- 
nicLui^the name of a Corinthian mountain (Stephanus ByiantiM, s.v, 
dviinaatoi.), is perhaps another reminiscence of a Phiienician settlement 
. *.. r . ^ On traces of the Phocniaans at Connth *ce 

,n this . and on the early histoiy of 

r**’n^h"i!« iJ *^mdicn w'^Gcschichte von Korinih,’ //ermes, to 

Eumelus was an old Epic p^ of the eighth 
t The stork to which Pausanias here refers 1* supposed to 

of apparently entertained no doubt of us genuineness, 

for he sayrOiat “Eumelus and Acusilaus the historians turned the 
i^s of Hesiod into prose and published them 03 their ow^ produc 
(Strom vi. p. 267, cd. Sylburg, p. 75'. cd- Pausanias 

IXusSiv 4' I) tLt the h>mn to the Delian Apollo was esteemed the 
ou t Beniiinc worit of Eumelus. For the date of Eumelus see Clement 
^ AlLndria, Strom. I p. 398. ed. Potter Cp W-J^Hst, 

UtUratMT, p. 79 I E-G. %V il.sch, tWer .ir 
X F.pikm Eumflos (Zittau, 1875); Epicorum urartorum fragmenta, 

1 '^.'when^CiitoUnB waa appointed general of the League etc. 

repeopled by Caesar etc. Carthage and Corinth 
were'reimilt in 44 B-C- (Strabo, xvil p. 833; Appian,/'mtiu 136 ; 
Plutarch. Catsar, 57 ; Dio Cassius, xliiu 50; Ointon, Fash HelUma, 
n 314). Appian says (/.c.) that the colonisation of Carthage, 
ihouch planned by Caesar, was carried out by Augustus after Caesar's 
death and in accordance with CaesaPs directions. On excavations and 
discoveries at Carthage in recent times see A. W. Franks, ‘On recent 
excavauon* at Carthage,' Anhaiohgia, 38 (i860), pp. 163-186; N. 
Davis, CartAai,'e ami hrr rrmains (London, 1861); W. S. W. Vaux, 

• Recent excavations at Carthage,' TraHSMtions of tkt Royal Society of 
UUratur* Second Scries, 7 (1863), pp. 441-473 ! Rcinach ct Babelon, 
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‘Sculptures antiques trouv^ It Carthage,’ Gatette ArvUohgigue, lo 
<1885), pp. 129-143; Vernas, ‘Note sur des fouillcs It Carthage,' 
Refut ArtM/ologiguf, 3'“ Seric, 10(1887), pp, 11-27, iSi-i7a The 
remains of the massive walls of ancient Carthage, about 33 feet thick 
and containing a series of chambers “ resembling those of bomb-proof 
bastions,” were discovered by the French archaeologist Beultl at a 
depth of 56 feet. For an attempted restoration of the walls see Perrot 
ct Chipiez, Histoirt d* I'Art dans PAntiguit/, 3. p. 341 sgq. 

1. 3. Oromyon. Pauianias now resumes his itinerary at the point 
where he broke off at the end of Book First He is proceeding from 
Megara to Corinth by the shore of the Saronic Gull, and the first place 
to which he comes in the territory of Corinth is Cromyon or Crommyon, 
as it is more commonly spelt classical writers (Thucydides, iv. chs. 
43, 44i 4S ; Xenophon, HtlUnua, iv. 4. 13; Plutarch, TAesms, 9). 
The site of Cromyon is now occupied by the little Albanian village of 
H. Theodori, situated just midway ^tneen Megara and Corinth. The 
village stands close to the scasliore in a small but fertile plain, which on 
the landward side is shut in by the lower declivities of the Geranian 
mountains. The distance of the village from .Corinth (t3| miles) 
agrees closely with Thucydides’s statement (iv. 45) that Cromyon was 
distant 120 Greek furlongs (13J miles) from Corinth. At the little 
cha{Kl of St- Theodore beside the sea the French surveyors found 
considerable ruins. Vischer saw foundations overgrown with brush¬ 
wood, and columns and architectural fragments lying about. Built into 
the wall of the chapel b a Greek inscription of the Imperial age, the 
epitaph of a girl Philosuata who died in her fifteenth year (Kaibcl, 
Efngramm4U,t Gratia, No. 463). It was probahly at //. Thtodori that 
Wheler observed the ancient building which he describes as 3 or 4 
yards high and 8 square ; he saw some marble bas-reliefs lying near it- 
Cromjon was a fortified place in antiquity (Xenophon, Htllemta, iv. 4 . 
■3! Scylax, Periplus, 35), It anciently belong^ to Megara (Strabo, 
viiL p. 380), but as early as the fourth century B.C it had been already 
annexed to Corinth (Scylax, Ptripius, 55; as to the date of this Periplus 
—about 338-335 B.C—see C. Miiller, Geograpki Grata Minorts, i. p. 
xllii. sg.) The present inhabitants of the place regard themselves as 
belonging to the Morea, not to Megara. The name Cram)'on or 
Crommyon is perhaps derived from kramupM, * an onion'; but the form 
Crenunyon also occurs in ancient writers (S^’lax, Periplus, 53 ; Pliny, 
M. U. iv. 23 ; Stephanus B)-2antius, siv, Kp<ppi'ttiv). 

See WTreler, Jtunuy, p. 436 tg, j Boblaye, Redurtkei glegraflttguu, ju 35 5 
Pettpeuutiiata, p. 397 ; Curtins, Petifcmutiei, ip. 555; Vischer, Erin- 
nerumgen uuJ Eiudrutke, n. 229 $g. ; W. G. Clark, Al^tauttu, p. 43 tg. s 
t^sian, Getfr, tvrr Crutieulatui, 1. p. 3841 itaedeker,* p. 134; PhiUppaon. 
Ptleptnna, pp. 19, 28. Leake formerly identified Cromyon with Kimta, a 
mMem village with Hal-roafnl houses situated in a valley planted with olives, 
five miles nearer .Megara than U. Thtedtri (Xjolke, Tntctli im the Merea, 3. p. 

307 ry.) 

1- 3- sow Fhaea. On this Croroyonian sow, which was said 
to have been the dam of the Calydonian boar, see Plutarch, Theseus, 9; 
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.XpoUodonu, ed. R. Wagner, p. 173 : Strabo, viit. p. 380; Stephanus 
Byxantius, s.v. Kpr/i/iiW. Thescns'i combat with it is depicted on 
vases (Journal of HeUtuit Studies, 2 (18S1), p. 61 ry., wi^ pi. x.: 
Baumeistcr's Dtnkmaler, p. 1789), and is the subject of one of the 
sculptured metopes of the so<alled Theseum at Athens (Baumeistet's 
Dtnkmaler, p. 1781). 

1 . 3. the pine-tree. This was doubtless the pine-tree at the foot 
of whi^ the body of the drowned Meliceitcs was said to have been 
washed ashore, Plutarch tells us (Qmust. Cenriv. v. 3. i) that the 
spot was near Megara and was known as the Path of the Fair Damsel, 
because Ino had rushed down it with her child in her arms to plunge 
into the sea. On coins of Hadrian, Marcus Aurelius, and Commodus, 
Mclicertes is represented stretched on the back of a 
dolphin under the pine-tree (Imhonf-UIumer and 
Gardner, .Vum. Comm, on Taut. p. to sq., with pi. 
n i-vl) The crowm of pine-leaves which was at 
first the prize in the Isthmian games was perhaps 
supposed to be made from this particular tree ; for 
the Isthmian g.nmes wxrc instituted in honour of 
Meliccrtes (Paus. i. 44. 8). .Afterwards a crown of 
ric. t.— rstASMoa em celery was substituted, and at a still later time the 
prize was again a crown of pine-leaves. See Plu¬ 
tarch, Quaes/. Comir. v. 3; id., Timoleon, 26; 
SchoL on Nicander, Alex. 605 ; SchoL on Pindar, 
^Virm. Introd. p. 426, ed. Boeckh. 

1 . 4. the robber Sinis. Cp. Apollodorus, iil 16. 2; Plutarch, 
Theseus, 8 ; Hyginus, Fak. 38. Theseus’s adventure with him Is depicted 
on Greek vases. See O. Jahn, in Arckdologischt Zeitung, 23 (1865), 
p. 21 sqg., with pL cxcv.; W. Miillcr, Die Theseusmetopen vom Tkeseion 
zm A/hen, p. 36 sf.; Journal of Hellenic Studies, 2 (1881), pL x. 1 
Baumeistcr's Destkmdier, p. 1789 ; \V. Klein, Eufkronios,* p. 193 sqf. ; 
Miss Harrison, Anaent Athens, p. cx. sqq. 

L 4. Periphetes. Cp. Apollodorus, iii. 16. 1 ; Plutarch, Theseus, 
8. On representations of this adventure in ancient art see W. M tiller, 
op. cit. p. 46 sg. 
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1. 5 . The Isthmus of Corinth. The Isthmus of Corinth, which 
unites the Peloponnesc on the south to the mountainous district of 
Mcgara and Central Greece on the north, is a low dat neck of land 
about three and a half miles wide at the narrowest part and about 260 
feet high at the lowest point, stretching in a direction from \V.S,VV'. to 
E.N.E. The central part is a fiat tableland, which shelves away in 
steep terraces to the sea on the southern side. Its surface is rugged, 
barren, and waterless; where it is not quite bare and stony, it is mostly 
overgrown with stunted shrubs and dwarf pines, or with thistles and 
other prickly plants of a grey, arid aspect. There is no underwood and 
no turf. In spring some grass and herbage sprout in patches among 
the thistles and afford pasture to docks. The niggard soil, where soil 
exists, is cultivated in a rude, imperfect way, and yields some scanty 
crops, mostly of wheat and barley. But in the drought of summer 
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every green blade disappears, and the fields arc little more than a bare 
stony wilderness swept by whirling clouds of dust. This nigged barren 
quality of *e soil was equally charaaeristic of the Isthmus in antiquitj- 
(Strabo, viiL p. j8a). It seems to have been customary to gather the 
stones from the fields before sowing the seed (Theophrastus, Hist. Plant. 
iii. 20. 5). 


In ancient times ships of small burden were regularly dragged on 
rollers or waggons across the narrowest part of the Isthmus in order 
to avoid the long voyage round Peloponnesc; hence this part of the 
Isthmus was known as the Diolkos or Portage (Strabo, viiL pp. 355, 
380; Hesychius, s.v. MoXnot; .Mela, iL 48; Aristophanes, Tktsmopk. 
648, with the SchoL ; Pliny, N. H. iv. to). The Portage began on the 
cast at Schoenus (Strabo, viiL p. 3 ^*^)! near the modern Kalausaki; its 
western termination is not mentioned by ancient writers, but was probably 
near the west end of the modern canaL We read of fleets of warships 
being transponed across the Isthmus (Thucydides, viii. 7 ; Polybius, iv. 
* 9 » V* lot); for example after the battle of Actium Augustus thus con¬ 
veyed his ships across the Isthmus in pursuit of Antony and Cleopatra 
(Dio Cassius, IL 5), and in 883 A.D. the Creek admiral Nicetas Oriphas 
transported a fleet across it to repel an attack of the Saracens (Phrantres, 
>• 33 . P- 96 ed. Bekker; Zeitsekrift d. Gtstll. f. Enikunde su Brrlin, 
25 (*890), p. 85 sq.) Some remains of the ancient portage, which 
seems to have b^ a sort of tramway, may still be seen near a guard- 
house, at the point where the road from Kalamaki to Corinth crosses 
the northern of the two ancient fortification-walls (see below). 

The lowest and narrowest part of the Isthmus, through which the 
Portage went in antiquity and the modern canal now runs, is bounded 
on the south by a line of low cliffs. Along the crest of these cliffs may 
be traced the remains of an ancient fortification-wall stretching right 
across the Isthmus from sea to sea. It b built of brge blocks laid in 
fairly regular courses, and is flanked by square towers which project 
from the curtain at regular intervals of about too yards on the north 
side, showing that the wall was meant to protect the Corinthian end of 
the Isthmus against invasion from the north. The wall docs not e.xtend 
in a straight line, but follows the crest of the cliffs, wherever this natural 
advantage presented itself The best presen'ed portion lies immedi¬ 
ately to the cast of the Isthmian sanctuary (see below); here the wall is 
about 33 feet high and 8 feet thick. On the west the waU ended in a 
square fortress, standing on the shore of the Gulf of Corinth about three 
quarters of a mile to the south of the canaL The foundations of this 
fortress still remain under masonry of a later date. About a hundred 
paces north of this fortification-wall there are traces, at least on the 
eastern side of the Isthmus, of a less massive wall running parallel to 
the former but on lower ground. 

At what period this double line of fortification was constructed across 
the Isthmus is not knowm, but from the regular style of masonry the 
work.seems to belong to the best era of Greek history. Herodotus tells 
us (viiL 71) that at the time of Xerxes’s in\-asion (480 U.c) the Pelo¬ 
ponnesians, on learning of the destruction of Leonidas and his men at 
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Thcnnopylae, Assembled by thousands at the Isthmus, and «^rkmg 
without intennission day and night built a wall right across the Isthmus. 
But from the haste with which this «'all was erected, and the materials 
(stones, bricks, wood, and sand) of which it was constructed, we may 
infer with CoL Leake that it was merely a temporary field work such as 
has often been thrown up in Greek warfare. Neither Thucydides nor 
Xenophon alludes to any line of defence as having impeded the marrh 
of troops across the Isthmus in the wars at the end of the fifth and the 
beginning of the fmirth century I1.C. But Diodorus relates (xv. 68) that 
in 369 ILC the Athenians, Lacedaemonians, and their allies essayed to 
bar the Isthmus against Epaminondas and the Boeotians by construct¬ 
ing a palisade and deep trenches fiom Cenchreae to Lechaeum. But 
Epaminondas stormed their lines and cut his way through. At the 
time of the Gallic invasion in 279 B.C. the Peloponnesians seem to have 
meditated fortifying the Isthmus by a wall (Paus. vii. 6. 7); and in 
253 A.D. under the emperor Valerian the project was revived and carried 
out at a time when an invasion of the northern barbarians was expected 
(Zosimus, i. 29). The wall was repaired by Justinian towards the close 
of the sixth century A.D., and again by Manuel Palaeologus in 1415 
(Phrancics, L 33, p. 96, ecL Bckkcr). 

See Doilwell, Tear thrmtgi Grtttt, 2. pp. 184, 186 <y.; Leake, TnmU in tkt 
Mar^ 3. pp. 286-288, 296-30S: BoUaye, Rtciunkts gltgrafki^nti, p. ^ rf. ; 
Curthn. I'^rfvniutm, I. pp. 12-15, 27 xy.; a/., 2. pp. 545-547, 596 ly.; VUcher, 
FrinntniHgtn nnd Einjrmkt, pp. 230-233; Bunian, Gngr. v. Critrk. 2. p. 18 ; 
Monreaux, in GnittU Arxkiokgniut, to (1885), p 212 ly. ; Baedeker,' p 242 ty.; 
Gnid$-J*ttnne, 2. p 2cx> xy.; A. I’hilippaon, ‘ Der fsthmos von Korinth,’ JUituknfi 
J. Gtull. /, EnitunJe tn Btrlim, 25 (1890), pp 1-98 (an elaborate description of 
the physical, especially the gcotogi^ featnres, of the Isthmus); U., Ftleftmut, 
pp. 28-30 


The ancients varied greatly in their estimate of the breadth of the 
Isthmus. Scylax (Pcriplns, 40), Diodorus (xL 16), and Strabo (viiL 
PP- 334 f 335 ) Pttt the breadth at forty Greek furlongs, Lucian at twenty 
furlongs {Hero, 1), Philostratus at twenty-six furlongs (JT/. SopM. ii. t. 
10), Pliny (A'’. N. iv. 10) at five Roman miles, Mela (ii. 48) and Sotinus 
(vil I 5, p 64, ed. Mommsen) at four Roman miles. The estimates of 
Philostratus, Mela, and Solinus are most nearly correct. .According to 
the French Survey the exact breadth at the narrowest point is 5950 
metres (Boblaye, ReckmAes, p 37, note t). The length of the modem 
canal is 5857 iryptres (Philippson, in Zeitschrift d. Gesrlt. f. ErJkundt 
sM ReHin, 25 (1890), p 13). 

1 . 5. Oenchreae-Ledtaeom. Cenchreae was the port on the 

eastern, Lechaeum the port on the western side of the Isthmus. On a 
bronte coin of Hadrian the two harbours are represented as nymphs 
turned opposite ways, each holding a rudder. On a bronze coin of 
Septimius Severus they are personified as reclining male figures, one of 
them bolding a rudder, the other an anchor. See Imhoof-BIumer and 
Gardner, Num. Comm, on Paus. p 15, with plates C xL, G cxxxtv. 

1. 5. He who attempted to turn Peloponaese into an island etc. 
In antiquity the plan of cutting a canal through the Isthmus of Corinth 
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was entertained at various times by Periander (Diogenes Laertius, i. 7. 
99), Demetrius Poliorcctes (Strabo, I p, 54; Pliny, N. H. iv. to), 
Julius Caesar (Pliny, ; Suetonius, JuUuSy 44 ; Plutarch, Caesar, 58 ; 
Dio Cassius, xliv. 5), OUiguIa (Pliny,/^.; Suetonius, 31}, and 

Herodes Atticus (Philostiatus, Vit. Svfh. il i. 10) ; but the only man who 
actually set about the work was Nero, to whom Paosanias here alludes 
without mentioning bis name. A great multitude of soldiers and 
prisoners, including apparently 6000 Jews sent by Vespasian from Judaea, 
was assembled at the Isthmus, and operations were begun with much 
solemnity, apparently about the end of 67 A.D. The emperor himself, 
after chanting hymns in honour of the marine deities, set the example 
by giving a few strokes with a golden pick-axe, which the governor of 
Greece formally handed to him. Then the multitude fell to work in 
earnest, the soldiers turning up the eanh and the prisoners hewing at 
the rocks. A beginning was made on the western side of the Isthmus, 
but excavations had been carried for a distance of only about four 
furlongs, when they were suddenly suspended in consequence of evil 
tidings which Nero received of conspiracies at Rome and disaffection 
among the armies of the West. See Suetonius, A'erv, 19 ; Pliny, M H. 
iv. 10; Lucian, Nero, 1-5 ; Philostratus, Vit. Apollon, iv. 24; Dio 
Cassius, Ixiii. t6; Josephus, Bell. Jml. iii. 10. 10; Hertrbcrg, Gtsek. 
Grieckmlands unter der Herrsekaft der Romer, 2. pp. 115.119. 

Nero’s excavations, visible in the time of Pausanias, were still to 
be seen down to a few years ago, when they were effaced, at least in 
great part, by the excavations ft>r the new canal, which follows exactly 
the same line as Nero's. Mr. Gerster, the French engineer who super¬ 
intended the making of the new canal, has thus described the nature of 
the soil and the traces of Nero’s works. 

“ At this point the Isthmus of Corinth is composed of three quite 
distinct parts. (1) On the side of the Gulf of Corinth is a plain com¬ 
posed of sand and alluvial soil for a distance of ij kilometres. (2) 
Next, for a distance of 4 kilometres, is a hill, the mass of which is 
composed of sand and tertiary marl, the whole covered by a layer of 
conglomerate 2 or 3 metres thick. (3) Lastly, on the shores of the 
Gulf of Acgina, is a small plain, 600 metres wide, where the sand is 
covered by alluvial soiL 

“The works of Nero, which follow a perfectly straight line, consist 
of two cuttings, the depth of which varies from 3 to 30 metres, and the 
breadth of which at the two extremities of the line is 40 or 50 metres. 
The western cutting is 3000 metres long; the eastern 1500. 

** In the interval which separates the two cuttings, on the bock of 
the hill, are two rows of shafts, arranged in parallel lines and in the 
same direction as the length of the canaL" 

The western cutting was carried first for 1200 metres through the 
sand; then for about 600 metres the layer of conglomerate had been 
cleared away. The whole of the western cutting is bordered on both 
sides hy heaps of excavated soil, sometimes 20 metres high and visible 
from a distance on the plain of the Isthmus. The eastern cutting is 
carried through the alluvial soil, but stops at the conglomerate schist. 
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See B. Gereter, in BulUtin dt Corr. HtlUmqut, 8 (1884), p. 339 
tq .; also Monceaux, in GiattU ArchFptogiqut, 10 (1885), p. 313 sq. 

Thus Pausanias's statement that Nero's excas-ations were not pro¬ 
longed into the rock is true of the eastern but not of the western cutting. 
This seems to show that he had seen the eastern but not the western 
side of the Isthmus, and this would be natural enough, since journeying 
from Mcgara to Corinth by the Scironian pass (I 44. 8), Cromyon (ii. 
I. 3), and the Isthmian sanctuary (il 1. 7 sqq.) he must has-e kept along 
the shore of the Isaronic Gulf. The rock to which he refers is the 
conglomerate<overed eminence in the centre of the Isthmus. The 
shafts which were sunk in this central part face each other at a distance 
of 40 to 45 metres from the axis of the canal. They are about 40 metres 
1131 feet) deep and were intended, Mr. Gerster thinks, as soundings to 
determine the slope of the hills. The same authority estimates that the 
mass of soil displaced must have amounted to 500,000 square metres, 
and that the work must have occupied 5000 or 6000 men for three or 
four months. The excavations may have been continued after Nero’s 
departure, perhaps until his death in the following year (68 A.D.) See 
Mr. B. Gerster, op. til. p. 331 sq. ; and on the traces of Nero's cutting 
see also Leake. Trtri'tU in Ike MoreJ, 3. p 300 sq .; Fiedler, Rtist, 
«. P- S 35 W- 

The modern canal was begun in 1881 and was opened for naviga¬ 
tion in 1893. There arc no locks on it. See Baedeker,* p. 343 ; 
Guide-Joanne, 3. p 30 i ; Philippson, in Zeilschrift d. GtstU. f. Erdkunde 
su Btrlin, 35 (1890), p 11 sqq. 

1 . 5. to dig through the promontory of Mimatt. Mimas is a 
mountainous peninsula in Ionia, to the north of Erythrac. Alexander’s 
design’ is mentioned by Pliny (.V. H.y. 116), who says that Alexander 
intended to cut through a plain seven and a half Roman miles wide, “ in 
order that he might Join the two bays and surround Erythrae and 
Mimas with water." Some modern writers bold that the Isthmus which 
Alexander proposed to cut through was not the one at Erythrae, but 
the neck of land further east, from Claromenae on the north to Teos 
on the south (Dtoysen, Cesckiekte des fMlenismus, L t. p 303 ; H. 
Gaebler, Erytknu (Berlin, 1893) p 15, note 3). This was the view 
also of Chandler, who thought that he discovered here some remains of 
the canaL He says : “ The Isthmus appears as a wide pleasant valley, 
and the land being mostly level we could discern across it the blue tops 
of the island Samos . . . Alexander the Great, to render the com¬ 
munication easier, ordered that a navigable cut should be made through 
the plain here ... A dike or canal running up the \-aIley is a monu¬ 
ment of that attempt, which foiled, when the workmen came to the 
rock. We passed it over a bar of sand at the mouth" {^Travels in 
Asia Minor* p. 84^. It appears that the people of Erythrac were 
grateful to Alexander for his good intention ; for inscriptions prove that 
he was worshipped at Erythrae, and that his priesthood was an office of 
high dignity down to the age of the Antonines. See Moro-crov cut fitfiXto- 
ffiJjrij njs iv ttvyytkunji <r\oAi)s, I. (Smyrna, 1875) P- ; 

Dittenberger, Syliogt Inscr. Grate. No. 370, p. 540 with the note. 
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1 . 5. The CnidUns began to dig through their isthmna etc 
This «'as when the Persians under Harpagus were ovemining Ionia. 
Sec Herodotus, L 174. 

1 . 6. Poseidon had a dispute with the Sun etc This legend is 
told also byr Dio Girysostom {Or, xaxviL voL 1. p. 296 ed. Dindorf), and 
is alluded to by Lucian {Dt saltatione, 42). Cp. Paus. iL 4. 6. 

1 . 7. a theatre and a stadium. The remains of both theatre and 
stadium may still be seen a short way south of the fortihcation'Wall 
described above, and very near the sanctuary of Poseidon (see below). 
The ruins of the theatre, consisting of rough stones, mortar, and a mass 
of small pebbles, lie in a small ravine or hollow about I 50 yards west 
of the sanctuary. Leake obsened the substruction of the cavta or 
tiuitifon'um and some traces of the stage The building seems to have 
been of Roman date Mr. Monccaux thinks t(Mt the Creek theatre was 
on the slope of the same low hill, but higher u^ See Leake .l/orru, 3. 
p. 286; Weicker, Tagthuck, i. pw 166 Curtius, Ptiop. 2. p. 542; 
Ileuld, £tuJts tur U PHoponniu, p. 4 11 jrg. ; Dursian, Gfpgr. 2. p. 21; 
GaxetU ArchMogiqut, 10(1885), P- 208; Baedeker,* p. 242. The 
stadium occupied a dell between two spurs of a hill to the south of the 
sanctuary of Poseidon. The torrent which formed the dell and was 
doubtless diverted or carried underground when the stadium was made, 
has now resumed its old course and broken through the semicircular 
end of the stadium. Some foundations of the wall which supported the 
rectilinear end of the stadium still exist From this wall to the upper 
end Leake measured 650 feet The area of the race>course is filled 
with broken pieces of pottery and overgrown with tufts of wild thyme, 
sage, and lentisk. Some of the marble seau to which Pausanias refers 
are still in their places, hidden under a screen of brushwood. See 
Leake kforta, 3. p. 286; W. G. Clark, Ptloponnesus, p. 49 tq ,; Mon- 
ceaux, in GaiHte ArdUologique, to (t885), p. 207 sq. 

1 . 7 > the sanctuary of the god. The Isthmian sanctuary or sacred 
enclosure occupies the angle of a natural plateau situated about half a 
mile south-west of the eastern end of the canal It formed a fortifica¬ 
tion as well os a sanctuary, being enclosed on all sides by a wall llanked 
with square towers. The walls and towers are in ruins, but enough 
remains to enable us to trace the plan of the sacred enclosure, which is 
tliat of a very irregular pentagon. The western and northern walls are, 
roughly speaking, straight and at right angles to each other ; but the 
south-eastern wall is in the shape of a crescent curving inwards, and it 
is joined to the western and northern walls respectively by shorter walls 
on the south and north-east The north and north-east walls form part 
of the great fortification-wall which stretches across the Isthmus (sec 
above, p. 5). The distance for which the Isthmian wall coincides with 
that of the sanctuary is about 220 yards. The greatest length of the 
sacred enclosure from south-west to north-east is about 360 yards. The 
French conducted some excavations on the spot a few years ago and 
made out three gates, one on the west side, one on the south side, and 
one at the north-eastern angle. Mr. .Monceaux, the French archaeolo¬ 
gist to whom we owe an account of these explorations, thinks that the 
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nortb-cast gate, which he calls the Triumphal Gate, is of the age of 
Augustus. The style of the architecture, according to him, points to 
this date. Moreover it is improbable, as he justly remarks, that the 
Corintliians would have opened one of the gates of the sanctuary on the 
side of the enemy, outside the line of fortification. A paved road runs 
through this gateway, and in the pavement the ruts made by the chariot- 
wheels are deeply marked. Within the sacred enclosure, opposite the 
north.e.-ut gateway, stands the Byzantine chapel of St John. No 
foundations or wails of ancient Greek masonry have yet been discovered 
within the sacred enclosure; so that we cannot say in which pans of it 
the temples of i’oseidon and I'alaemon respectively stood. But Mr. 
Monceaux is inclined to suppose that the temple of Poseidon occupied 
the site of the chapel of St. John. Pausanias, coming from 
Cromyon, would naturally enter the s.-u:red enclosure by the nonh- 
e^t gateway, would pass up the paved way, bordered by the row of 
pine-trees on the one side and of sutucs on the other, to the temple 
of Poseidon; and the temple of Palacmon, which he says (c. 2. 1) was 
on the left, would thus occupy the eastern angle of the sacred enclosure, 
to the south of the paved way. This arrangement agrees moreover 
with the position in which tlie architectural fragments (triglyphs, drums 
of columns, etc., see below, pp. 11, 14) have been found. For all the 
fragments of the temple of Palarmon have been discovered to the left of 
the paved way ; but none of the fragments of the temple of Poseidon has 
been found here, they all lie to the north, the west, and the south. Mr. 
Monceaux would assign the enclosing walls of the sanctuary, as well as 
the north-east gate, to the ^e of Augustus. Leake sa)^ that the wall 
“ was of the most regular kind of Hellenic masonry externally, but filled 
up with rubble between the casings." Sec .Monceaux, ‘ Fouillct et 
rechercbes archfologiques au sanctuaire des jeux Isthmiques,* Caaette 
ArcUehgi^ue, 9 (1884), pp. 373-385, 353-363 ; id. to (1885), Pp. 
305-314, 403-4t3: Clarke, T’rmr/r, 3. p. 751 Leake, Mona, 3. 

pp. 386-396; Wclckcr, Tagthuch, i. p. 166; Curtius, Pth>poHntsoj, a. 
PP- 540-544 ; Vischer, ErinnerungtH und Eindrmke, p. 357 zg.; \V. 
G. Clark, Peloponntsus, pp. 47.49; Bursian, Gtogr. 2. p. 30 sg. ; 
Baedeker,* p. 242 sg. ; Guidt-Jmnne, 2. p. 198 sgg. 

1. 7. a row of pine-trees, most of them shooting straight np 
into the •• To judge by the present condition of the soil, the only 
conifer which we can cot^eivc to be native lo the Isthmus is tlie pinui 
manhma, whose fresh juicy green is the lost rerruiining ornament of the 
rocky coasts of Greece. Firs {Fickten) are not found south of the Thes¬ 
salian mountains” (Curtius, Ptlop. 2. p. 543). This species of pine, 
where it grows by itself on rocky ground, is generally stunted ; but 
where a number of them grow together in suiuble soil, the stems are 
straight and strong, sometimes too feet high and 3 or 3 feet thick 
(Fiedler, Reiu, t. p. 512). Thus, as Curtius has pointed out (Pelop. 2 . 
P- 595)1 Pausanias remarks upon the unusually straight, high growth of 
this row pines in the Isthmian sanctuary. His words (to itoAA^ is 
erft'. oi^v otfIxopto) have sometimes (as by Leake) been interpreted to 
mean that the pines were •* planted for the most part in a straight line.” 
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But against this interpretation it may be said that (i) the nx>rds thus in¬ 
terpreted are an otiose repetition of the preceding vtf^vnvftiva 
irroij(oi<; and (2) the usage of Pausanias is in favour of taking uvi/xoi'ra 
of hcighL Cp. iii. 17. 1 oiTuv ^ cV Ty roAct Xotjuuv Kol aXXoty, rh 
/idAicrra n prreupov ot’o^^uioriv oxpi^iroXiv. v. 1 3. 9 rh M 

roC Pbtfiav rh iriprnii' c$ Soo koL cucocriv dio^Kci Tn^$. vL 2 1. 6 
Xoifxn (irriv drt/KMV ri o^ii, viii. 24. 7 Kivapurvot rnjivKairiv cs 
TixroProv wj/ovt di-yjKoto-at werr* <ctA. Cp. also iv. 30. 3 ifuvto'i ovk 
Jf •vtfv iji’^TTo, (LAAa « Tt ri ^vpa l‘irt<TTp{<f* ktX. 

On the difTcrent kinds of conifers in Greece, see Neumann und 
Partsch, Phytikaliu-he Geegrapku vom Griechtnlaitii, 366 sqq .; and on 
the pines of the Isthmus in particular see A. Philippson, in ZeiUchriJt 
d. Gesell. f. Eriikunde zu Berlin, 3 $ (1890), p. 74 tq., who states that the 
only species of pine which now grows on the Isthmus is the Aleppo pine 
or Pintu kaltpensit Mill. 

1 . 7 * the temple, which ia not very large. The French excava¬ 
tors found a good many fragments of the old Doric temple of Poseidon, 
including triglyphs (in a very dantaged stale) and drums of columns. In¬ 
stead of twenty dutes, which is the usual number for Doric columns, these 
columns had only sixteen flutes, a mark of high antiquity. The breadth of 
the flutes varies from .29 metre at the base to .23 metre near the capital 
The inferior diameter of the columns was 1.48 metres, the superior 
diameter 1.33 ** which gave to the shafts a decidedly conical form.” The 
height of the drums varies from .80 to .90 metre ; seven or eight of them 
would go to the column. “To judge by the proportions of the flutes 
and by comparison with the ancient buildings of Sicily and Italy, it may 
be held that the height of the columns in the temple of Poseidon at the 
Isthmus was 4| times the diameter of the base, i.e. marc than 6| 
metres. The erection of the temple should be assigned to the middle of 
the sixth cimtuiy B.C. ; it is certainly later than the temple of Corinth of 
which the remains are still standing; but it is older than some of the 
ancient temples of Sicily." The drums had been sawn from top to 
bottom and employed in refiairing the enclosing 
wall of the sanctuary. Ail those now visible were 
discovered in the foundationsof the northern, western, 
and southern walls, none of them in the eastern. 

See Monceaux, in Giueile Arrk/ologiqne, 9 (1884), 
p 358 rg. The temple of Poseidon is represented 
on coiiu of Ceta, from the evidence of which it 
nuiy'bc inferred that the temple “was not peripteral 
but either prostyle or amphiprostyle ; and we may — TXMn.x or 

even regard it as probable tliat the temple wras im«ooi< *t uth- 
tetrastylc." On these coins Tritons are represented “*•'* 
standing over the angles of the gable, in accordance oo»"nT 
with the description of Pausanias, whose statement that Tritons “stand 
upon the temple" means that they stood as aeroteria, Lt. over the 
angles of the gables. See Irtthuof-Dlumer and Gardner, Num. Comm, 
on Pans, p 16 and pi D xlix., D I 

1. 7- The images - were dedicated in my time by the 
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AthenUn Herodea. Stcphoni {Compu Remiu (Si. Petenbur];} far 
1870-1871, p. 127) dtought that by dedicating at the Isthmian sanc¬ 
tuary a statue of Poseidon, the divine president of the Isthmian games, 
Herodes .-Xtticus purposely challenged comparison with Phidias’s statue 
of Zeus, the divine president of the Olympic games, at the Olympic 
sanctuary. This comes out, he hedds, in the £ict that the statues set 
up b>' Herodes Atticus were of the same material (gold and ivory) as 
Phidias's statue of Zeus, but it is especially proved by the &ct that the 
birth of Aphrodite from the sea was represented on the base of 
Poseidon's statue as on the base of the OljTnpic Zeus. Sec Pausanias, 
V. 11. 8. Stephani enumerates (o/. rf/. p. 129 jf.) the surviving 
works of ancient art in which he believes that the artists copied the 
relief on this statue of Poseidon. Philostratus in his life of Herodes 
Atticus (P/V. SopA. iL 1.9) mentions the colossal statue of Poseidon, 
the statue of Amphitrite, and the dolphin of Melicenes, among the 
votive offerings dedicated by Herodes at the Isthmus. 

1 . 8. the boy Palaemon is erect on n dolphin. On coins of 
Marcus Aurelius, Antoninus Pius, and Severus, Palaemon is represented 
standing on a dolphin. See Imhoof-Blumer and Gardner, M/m. Comm. 
OH Paus. p. 11, and pL B is. Palaemon was the name which Melicertes 
received when he b^me a sea-deity (.Apollodorus, iii. 4. 3 ; H>-ginus, 
Fab. 2 ; Ovid, M/lam. iv. 542). 

1 . 8. sculptured in relief. The Greek is cwci/iyairTo, the verb 
regularly used by Pausanias in this sense. Cp. Schubart, in PkiMogus, 
24 (1866), pp. 581-587; U. Schaarschmidt, ZV eiri pr/upoiitioms 
apud Pauhiniam pcritgttam vi ct ush, p. 26 ryy.; Fraenkcl, De verbis 
potioribus ^uibus opera slatuaria Graea notabt/nl, p. 39 sq. 

1 . 8. the Sea holding up the child Aphrodite. On personifi- 
cations of the sea in ancient art sec Adolf Gerber, in Fleckeiscn’a 
JaArbucker fur elass. Pkiloi., Supplem. 13, pp, 366-269; Roseber’s 
LexikoH, 2. pp. 2079-3081. On Aphrodite os sea-born see note on v. 

1 1. 8. 

1 . 8. the Nereids. The belief in the Nereids still exists in full 
force among the modern Greeks, though the conception of them Itas 
been generalised to include n>'mphs of all kinds—n}'mphs of the 
mountains, trees, springs, etc. ns well as $ca-n)’mphs. They are believed 
to be beautiful and gay, fond of the dance and song. They are clad in 
white gannents, decked with roses and other dowers. They cany off 
children, and if they find a man sleeping at noon (especially a summer 
noon) bcskle a spring or a river, or under the shadow of a tree, they 
maim him or drive him mad. There are at this day people in Greece 
who believe themselves to be descended from the Nereids. Uflferings 
are made to the Nereids of milk and honey. In Zacynthus offerings of 
sweetmeats, etc are made to them at noon or midnight at spots where 
three ways meet. In many pans of Greece there are special places 
where it is customary to deposit offerings for the Nereids; for example, 
a hollow under the Museum Hill at Athens, the source of the Cephisus 
at Cephisia in Attica, and a rocky eJeft in the bed of the Ismenus at 
Thebes. See B. Schmidt, Das Volksleben tier SeugrieeheH, pp. 98-130; 
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C Wachsmuth, Das alU GritthenlaMd im ntutn, pp. 29-33, 53-3$ ; 
J. T. Bent, The Cyclades, p. 13 sgq.\ Lucy M. J. Garnett, The svcmcnef 
Turkey, 1. p. tji sgq. Cp. note on U. 3. 7. The root trf the word 
Nereid perhaps sun-ives in the modem Greek name for water, suro (cp. 
Phrynichus, EcL 29 ; Etymol. Magnum, p 597 L 43 sqq.), but this is 
doubtful. See Classical Eetdew, 8 {1894}, pp too sq., 398 sq. 

1. 8. some people have dedicated precincts to them beside 
harhonrs etc. Cp iiL 36. 7. The connection of Achilles with harbours 
is shown by the foct that two harbours are known to have derived their 
names from him, the harbour of ,‘Kchilles at Tacnarum (Pausanias, iiL 
25. 4) and the harbour of Achilles at Scyros (Bursian, Gevgr. 2. p 391). 
On Achilles in his relation to the sea cp RoschePs Lrxikon, 1. p ;8 sqq. 
ScaligcPs view that in the first sj'llabic of Achilles and Achelous we have 
a root signifying water, as in the Latin aqua, is accepted !»>• Welcker 
(Griech. GotleHekre, 3. p 46), but discountenanced on philological 
grounds by G. Curtius (Criech. Etym? p. 119), who thinks that in 
Greek this root must have taken the form op, as in Messafnoi which is 
equivalent (he thinks) to Methudrioi, ‘ the people over the water.' Cp 
Lobeck, Agtaophamus, p 953 ; Roscher’s Lexikon, t. p. 65. 

1 . 8. Doto has a holy sanctuary at Gabala. Ooio was a Nereid 
(Honter, //. sviii. 43; Hesiod, Tkeog. 248; Apollodorus, L 2. 6). 
Gabala was a town on the coast of Syria, mentioned by Hecatacus 
(.Strabo, jtvi p 753 ; Stephanas Ryzantius, s.v. VafJaXa ; Pliny, A'.//, 
v. 79). Cp Reland, /'aiaes/fna, p 784 sq. 

1. 8. the robo by which - Eriphyle was bribed etc. .\t her 

marriage Harmonia received from her husband Cadmus the present of a 
robe and of a necklace, the latter a work of Heplutcstus. Wltcn the 
Epigoni were about to march against Thebes they were told by an oracle 
that they would be victorious if led by Alcmaeon. Alcmacon was un¬ 
willing to go to the war, but his mother Eriphyle was induced by the 
bribe of the robe which had once been Harmonia's to persuade him to 
join the expedition. She had, ten years before, been bribed by the 
present of the necklace to send her husband Amphiaraus to his doom, 
by obliging him to join the first expedition against Thebes. According 
to Apollodorus, the fatal robe and necklace were finally dedicated by 
Alcmaeon's tons at Delphi See Apollodorus, iiL 4 2, 6 $ 2, 7 ^ 3, 6. 
As to the necklace see also Paus, v. 17. 7 ; viil 24. S sq.; ix. 41. 2-5. 

1 . 9 - laTionrs of ahipa. A marble tablet found at Kertch in the 
Crimea in t88o is inscribed with a dedication in Greek “to Poseidon 
saviour of ships and to Aphrodite mistress of ships ” (Ilocrtiowvt atta-lytif 
•cat ’Af^poSiTj) yafapxlki). The dedicator was an admiral Pantaleon. 
The epithets, as appli^ to Poseidon and Aphrodite, are not known from 
other sources. See Siephani, in Compte Rendu (St Petersburg), 1881, 
P- «34 tq. 

“ The sons of Tyndarcus " are of course Castor and Pollux. Sailors 
in antiquity gave the name of Castor and Pollux to a double light (of 
electrical nature) which appeared on the masts or sails of a ship during 
a storm. The two lights were a sign of safety, but a single light was 
known by the name of Helen and was regarded as &tal. In the middle 
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ages and in modem times such tights have been known as the fire of Saint 
Elmo or Saint Telma My friend the late W. Robertson Smith informed 
me that the name Telmo resembles a Phoenician word meaning ‘ twins.* 
See Pliny, /V. //. ii. tot ; Diodoms, iv. 43; Seneca, A'a/ur. Quaeit. 
i. I. 13 ; Lucian, Dio/. Dfontm, *x%n. a ; Ovid, Fas/i, v. 720; Plutarch, 
De diftet. orac, 30; Th. Henri Martin, in Reiiu AnkMogigur, N. S. 

13 (1866), pp. 168-174 ; Sebillot, Ugtndts, iroyaticti et suptntitioHi tU 
At mtr (Paris, 1886), a. pp. 87-109. Similar lights »ere frequently ob- 
ser\ed shining on spear-heads in antiquity (Pliny, /.c.; Seneca, A^. J 2 > »• •• 

14 ; Martin, oA p. 171); and it is said that Cossacks, riding across 
the steppes on stormy nights, see such lights flickering at their lance- 
heads (i’otocki, Voyagts dant let steps tfAstnikkaM et du Caneate, 1. 
P- ' 43 ). 


2 . I. a temple of Palaemon. The temple of Palacmon is repre¬ 
sented on coins of Marcus Aurelius, Lucius Verus, Ceta and Caracalla. 

From these representations (Fig. 3] it appears that 
the temple was circular and of tlie Ionic order, with 
dolphins as ornaments on the rooC On the coins 
Palacmon is sometimes represented lying on a 
dolphin in the temple. This is probahly a copy 
of the tcmple-sutue. See Imhoof-Ulumer and 
Gardner, Alum. Comm, on Paut. p. 11, and plate 
B xL xiL xiiL; K. O. Muller, H.tndhuth d. 
Ankaeol. d. Kunst (ed. 1878), p. 323. Near 
the Roman gate at the north-east comer of the 
isthmian sanctuary, the French excavators found 
many drums of Ionic columns with twenty-four flutes. The height of 
the drums varies from .7a to 1.05 metre. “The depth of the flutes 
(.05 metre), but especially the breadth of the fillets (.015 metre), and 
the form of the capitals recall the most ancient Ionic style." Mr. 
Monceaux is of opinion that these drums belonged to the temple of 
Palaemon. He discovered also numerous fragments of very aircient 
circular architraves and cornices. See Gazette Arekiologique, 9 (1884), 
p. 362. 



nc> 1 .—TEVrtS Of rALAE* 
wn« (cofH or cofixni). 


2. I. the shrine. Philostmtus says that when Palacmon (.Melicertes) 
was landed on the Isthmus by the dolphin, the earth opened to receive 
him, at the command of Poseidon. Moreover Poseidon bade Sisyphus 
sacrifice to Palaemon. Sisyphus obeyed and sacrificed a black bull 
See Philostrotus, I mag. it 16. 


■^e sanctuary of Palaemon at the Isthmus is mentioned in an 
inscription which was copied by Wheler at Corinth {Journey into Gntee, 
p. 438), but has since been traiufcrrcd to V'erona. The inscription 
mentions other buildings which are not mentioned by Pausanias. It 
rKords how Publius Lictnius Priscus Juventianus, who held the office of 
high priest for life, erected or repaired various buildings at the Isthmian 
sanctuary. He built lodgings for the use of the athletes, who assembled 
from all parts of the world to take pan in the Isthmian game.s. He 
restored also the fiillowing buildings: the sanctuary of Palaemon (tA 
nuAatporiov), with its decorations; the place where sacrifices were 
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offered to Palaetnon (rh imyitrr^tov), and its sacred entisnce; tbe 
altars of the Paternal Gods (twi' rarpimif ffewr), with their encinsnre 
and fore-temple ; the rooms in which the athletes were examined (toxs 
iyKfUTxjpioxs oucouf) ; and the temple of the Sun, together with its statue, 
and enclosure. He erected at his own expense the enclosure of the Sacred 
Grove Itpas ydwTft) and trithin it the temples of Demeter and 
Proserpine, Dionysus and Artemis, together with their statues, 
ornaments, and fore-temples. He repaired the temples of Abundance 
{Euelfritt) and Proserpine, the sanctuary of Pluto, and the steps and 
substructions which had been dilapidated by the effect of eartliquakes 
and time; and he dedicated a colonnade at the stadium, together with 
arched chambers and their decorations, for the use of the superintendent 
of the Market. See Leake, Aferra, 3. p. 294 sg .; C. I. G. Na 1104. 

Of the places mentioned in this inscription, the sanctuary of Pabemon 
is doubtless the temple of Palaemon mentioned by Pausanias, and the 
stadium referred to is no doubt the one he mentions and in which the 
Isthmian games were performed. The place of sacrifice (irayum’ipxar) 
with its sacred entrance is most probably the shrine {ajylum) memtioned 
by Pausanias (see below). The altars of the Paternal Cods iiuy liave 
included the altar of the Cyclopes which Pausanias mentions. The date 
of the inscription is uncertain. Boeckh (on C. 1 . G. No. 1104) thinks 
that it is not earlier than tbe time of Hadrian or the Antonines. I’erliaps 
then, as Leake inclined to suppose, the works mentioned in it were not 
executed until after the time of Pausanias. 

The word translated ‘shrine’ in the present passage is aJy/um 
(Mirror). By lufytum Pausanias seems genei^ly to has-c meant, as here, 
an underground chamber, whether natural orartificiaL Sec viL 27, 2 ; ix. 
39. 10-13 ; X- 3*- t3-i8. In two passages (v, 1. 5 ; x. 33. n) there is 
nothing to show whether the adytum was subterranean or not. Kobertson 
Smith thought that “ the adytum, or dark inner chamber, found in many 
temples both among the Semites and in Greece, was almost certainly in 
iu origin a cave " (Rrligion 0/ the Semites? p. 200). He held that the 
adytum was identical with what the Greeks called megaron, a word which, 
as applied to a sacred chamber, he identified with the Semitic magkar^ 
‘ cave.* Pausanias, however, seems not to use adytum and megaron as 
cquivaIcnL See Index, s.v. ‘megaron.* 

To the south of the Isthmian sanctuary, on a bill which dominates 
tbe stadium, ten minutes from the mad which leads to Old Corinth, arc 
the remains of an ancient town cut in the rock. The plateau where the 
remains exist has a mean height of 300 to 350 feet. The eastern side 
of the plateau, for a space rf about three quarters of a mile in length 
by 300 yards in width, is covered with the remains of houses, streets, 
and staircases, cut out of the rock. Mr. .Monceaiu thinks that these 
are the lemains of Ephyra, the primitive city of the Isthmus, and the 
predecessor of Corintk See Gaxette Arthdologique, to (1883), p. 402 
sgg, ; Cuide-Joamne, 2. p. 198 sq. 

2 . 2. the gniTes of Sisyphne and Neletu. In 1890 there were 
discovered on the Isthmus of Corinth two prehistoric barrows, which 
Mr. P. Kastromcnos, the discoverer, took to be the tombs of Sisyphus 
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and Neleas (Arntruan Journal of AtrkiUology, 6 (1890), p. 563). The 
graves nf Sisyphus and Xeleus may have belonged to the class of secret 
graves, on the preservation of which the safety of the state was believed 
to depend. See note on i. 28. 7, ‘the tomb of Oedipus.’ 

2 . 2. The Is thmian games. They were celebrated every second 
year in spring, not, as has sometimes been maintained, at midsummer. 
Sec Thucydides, viiL 7.9 ; G. F. Unger, * Der Isthmientag and die 
Hyakinthien,’37 (1877), pp. 1-42; Nissen, in Rktinixlus 
Museum, N. F. 42 (1887), p. 46 s^, 

2. 3. the Great Eoeae. This poem was attributed to Hesiod 
(Paus.in. ix. 31. 5). Cp. Kallunann, ■ Hesiod's pryoXoi 'Hoim bei 
Pausanias,' Rheinisches Museum, N. F. 39 (1884), pp. 561-565. It is 
a question whether the Great Eoeae was or was not identical with, or 
formed part of, the poem called the Catalogue of If'amem. See Clinton, 
East/ HeUenici, l. p. 382 sqq. ; \V. Christ, Gexh. d.griecA. Utteratur, p. 74 
tq. ; Ep/eorum Graecorum fmgmenht, ed. KinIccI, pp. 90 sqq^ 135 sqq, 

2 . 3 - Lechaeum. Lechacum was the port of Corinth on the Gulf 
of Corinth (Pl’my, ;V. //. iv. 12, who calls it Lecheae). It was united 
to Corinth by two walls, each about twelve furlongs long, in which there 
were gates (Strabo, viii. p. 380; Xenophon, Helleitica, iv. 4. 712). In 
393 B.c. the Lacedaemonians pulled down part of these walls in order 
to have a free passage for their army northward (Xenophon, Helleniea, 
iv. 4. 13). Lechacum contained a sanctuary of Aphro^tc with a ban- 
queting-hall atuched to it (PluUirch, Sept. Sap. Com-tv. 2), and there were 
ship-sheds beside the harbour (.XenojAon, Helleniea, iv. 4. 12). At the 
beginning of our era the population was small (Strabo, U.) Travellers 
from Rome to Athens seem to have landed in Lechaeum, crossed the 
Isthmus on foot, and then taken boat to Piraeus; at least this was the 
way by which the love-sick Propertius proposed to journey to Athens, 
hoping there in the study of art or literature to forget his love (Propertius, 
iv. 21. 19277.) Lechacum has now wholly disappeared, lu harbour 
is nothing but a shallow lagoon surrounded by dre^ sand dunes. But 
traces of the long walls which united the port town to Corinth can still 
be discerned ; and there are remains of three moles running out into llie 
sea, at one of which Bursion found the pedestal of the statue of a Roman 
proconsul, Flavius Hermogenes. See Leake, Morea, 3. p. 234 ; Boblaye, 
Reckerches, p. 37 tq. ; Curtius, Peloponnesos, 2. p. 536 27.; \ 1 scher, 
Erinnerungen umi Eindrucke, p. 266; Bursian, Geogr. 2. p. 18 27.; 
Meliarakes, Ftwypai^'a WpyoAiOov, p. ti2. The existing traces of the 
Lrag Walls to Lechaeum ore described by Mr. Skias in rTpajcriKa 
ryt ’XpxaioXoyuc^ 'Eratptas for 1892, p. 116. 

2 . 3. * temple of Artemis. The image of Artemis in this temple 
appears to be represented on bronze coins of Septimius Severus and 
PlautiUa. The goddess is portrayed as a huntress in a temple. But the 
image thus represented is cleariy not the archaic wooden image 
mentioned by Pausanias, but a later statue such as the Greeks from the 
Wth centUTT onwards sometimes set up in temples in place of older 
images, which were, however, retained in the b.-ickgrottnd. See Imhoof- 
Blumcr and Gardner, A'um. Comm, on Pans. p. 18, with pL D Ixviii. 
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2 . 3. Oenchreae. Ccnchrcae, the port of Corinth on the eastern 
skle of the Isthmus (Strabo, t-iiL p. 380), retains its anricnt name in the 
form Ctckriait, though the place has shrunk to two poor cottages. 
Even in Strabo’s time it was merely a village beside the harbour. The 
spacious bay is protected on the north and south by projecting head¬ 
lands ; on the east it is open. The boundary on the south b a line of 
steep heights; on the north the hills recede fimher, leaving a stretch of 
flat land between them and the sea. On the landward side rues a broad 
ridge ; the numerous foundation-walls on it prove that here stood the 
port-town. Beside the bay there are many remains of antiquity, includ¬ 
ing a long row of massive blocks of stone, the remnant of a quay which 
ran along the inner side of the harbour. On the other sides of the bay 
moles jut out into the water; they seem to have been intended partly to 
divide the harbour into separate basins, partly to sers'e as breakwaters 
sheltering it seaward. Pausanias’s brief description of the port-town is 
well illustrated by a coin of Antoninus Pius. On the obverse the port 
of Ccnchreae is represented as a semicircular basin enclosed between 
two promontories; on the extremity of each of 
these promontories is a temple ; and in the sea at 
the entrance of the harbour there b a statue of 
Poseidon standing with a dolphin in one hand and 
a trident in the other. See Imhoof-Blumcr and 
Gardner, A’nm. Comm, on Paus. p. 17, with pL 
D lx. Combining the information derived horn 
this coin with Pausanias’s description we infer that 
at one extremity of the harbour there was a temple 
of Aphrodite, and at the other extremity sanctuaries 
of Aesculapius and Isis, and that at some inter¬ 
mediate point a mole running out into the harbour 
supported an image of Poseidon. See Dodwell, Tour, 

3. p. 194 jg.; Leake, Mona, 3. p. 234 xg.; Curtius. Ptloponfusoi, 2. 
P- S 37 •t?-; Vbcher, Erimurungrn und Eiudnuke, p. 266 jg.; Philipp- 
son, in Zrituhrift d. GtstU. /. Erdiunde xu BtrEn, 25 (1890), p. 95. 

2 . 3. a bronxe image of Poseidon. 0 h some Corinthian coins (Fig. 

5) Poseidon b represented standing naked with 
a dolphin in one hand and a trident in the other, 
“ a flgure well adapted for execution in bronze and 
for a statue of great sire." As Poseidon appears 
in exactly the same attitude on the Corinthian 
coin which represents the harbour of Ccnchrcae 
(see preceding note), we may safely infer that the 
image of Poseidon on all these coins b a copy 
of the one at Cenchreae, which Pausanias mentions. 
The image would seem to have been of colossal 
size, and was therefore probably set up after the 
restoration of Corinth in 44 B.C. ; for if it bad belonged to the old city, 
the rapacious Mummius would hardly have spared such a mass of 
metal. See Imhoof-Blumer and Gardner, Num. Comm, on Paui. p. 
>7, writh pL D Ixi. IxiL IxiiL 
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2 . 3. the bath of Helen. “ The bath of Helene U found at a 
mile to the southw-ard of the port of KikkrUi [Cenchreae], near a cape 
forming the termination of the ridge which borden the Isthmus on the 
sooth, and which, at the western end, is separated from the Acro- 
corinthus by a ra%-ine watered by a small river. The cape separates 
the bay of KtkMriH from that which takes its name of Galatdki from a 
village near the shore. The water of the both of Helene rises at such 
a height and distance aboi’e the sea, that it serves to turn a mill in its 
passage. The water is tejnd as Pausanias has remarked*' (Latake, 
Morea, 3. p. 335 sq.) “The stream that issues from the rock forms 
a deep bath 5e\eral }-ards above the level of the sea; the water is 
beautifully clear, rather saline, and in a small degree tepiil liutead of 
(ailing immediately into the sea, which, according to Pausanias, was 
originally the case, it is diverted from its original course by ditches, and 
a large mill is turned by the rapidity of its current, which, after a course 
of a few hundred yards, enters the sea near a round promontory " (Dod* 
well. Tour, 2. p. 195). The neighbourhood is hence called Afulos, ‘the 
mill ’ (Curtius, Ptloponntsos, 3. p. 538). Cp. Clarke, Trax'th, 3. p. 760 ; 
Roblaye, Rtcktrchtt, p. 39. Fiedler {,Rriu, 1. p. 245 sq.) found the 
temperature of the water only 3 Reaumur, and therefore denies that the 
water can be called warm. On the other band he testifies to the 
brackish character of the water ; for he observed sea-anemones growing 
in it, such as he never observed in any other spring. Mr. Philippson 
describes the spring as both salt and tepid fPele^nius, p. 33 sq.) 

2 . 4. a groTe of cypresBes named Craneom. In this grove there 
was a gymnasium, which was frequented by Uit^enes the Cynic; it 
was here that Diogenes was visited by Alexander the Great, whom he 
requested to stand out of the sun (Diogenes Laertius, vL 3. 77 ; Dio 
Chrysostom, Or. vi voL i. p. 66, ed. Dindorf; td.. Or. viii. voL i, p. 
144; id.. Or. i*. vol. i. p. 15a ; Lucian, Quomodo kill, conscrib. 3 ; 
Timaeus, Ltxicon, s.x>. Kpavtbv; Plutarch, Altxander, 14). It seems 
to have been the fiivnurite suburb of Corinth (Plutartdr, De esUio, 6), 
and was famed for the serenity and purity of its air (Theophrastus, Dt 
cautit plant, v. 14. 2). Crowds of ^hionablc loungers assembled here 
about noon, and the place swarmed with women hawking fruit and 
cake (Alciphron, £pist. iiL 60). The suburb is mentioned also by 
Xenophon {HHltnica, iv. 4. 4). Cldttling was disposed to place the 
“ parkdike suburb" of Craneum (the name of which 
he derives from ir/njti; a fountain or water-basin) 
in the neighbourho^ of the spring called ‘the 
bath of Aphn^ite' (sw below, note on Pirene, 3. 2). 
See C. Cottling, • Die Quelle Pirene auf Akroko- 
rinth und das Kraneion unterhalb Korinth,' Artkao. 
logiuke Zeitung, 2 (1844), pp. 326-330. 

2 . 4 - a precinct of Bellerophon. On copper 
coins of Corinth we find Bellerophon and his steed 
Pegasus represented in various ivays. One of them 
may perhaps reproduce a suiue which stood in the 
See Imhoof-Blumer and Gardner, Num. Comm, on Pans 
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p. 13, with pL C xxv-xxjt. One of these coins (Fig. 6) shows ndlero- 
phon watering Pegasus at the foot of the acropolis. 

2 . 4. Black Aphrodite. The Black Aphrodite of Corinth is men* 
tioned by Athenaeus (xiii. p. 588 c). See also Pausanias, viii. 6. $ ; 
ix. 27. 5. At Delphi there was a small image of the Sepulchi^ 
Aphrodite ('A^poficn/ beside which the dead were invoked 

to come and partake of the libations offered to them (Plutarch, Quart/. 
Rom. 23). Holwerda is inclined to regard the Black Aphrodite as a 
goddess of the grave, like the Venus Libitina of the Romans, and he 
regards as probable the view of Engel that there was an Aphrodite Fury, 
like the Demeter Fury of Thclpusa (Paus. viiL 25. 4), comparing 
Hesychius, 'Epo't'w* 5 aipwv KaTa;^ 9 (>i'ios ^ ’A<(ipo 5 irt/« ciSuAov (Hol¬ 
werda, Dit altea Kypritr in Kuntt umi Cuitus, p. 56 sg.) 

2 . 4. the graT6 of Lais etc. Polcmo is the authority for the 
statement that Lais was buried in Thessaly. According to him her 
grave was beside the Peneus and was surmounted by a water-pot carved 
in stone, the symbol which marked the grave of an untnarri^ woman. 
See Athenaeus, xiiL p. 589 ab; SchoL on Aristophanes, Plutui, 179; 
Plutarch, Amatorius, 21 ; Polcmo, Frag. 44, ed. Prcllcr. The name 
of her Thessalian lover is variously given as Pausanias (Athenaeus, l.c.\ 
Eurylochus or Aristonicus (SchoL on Aristophanes, t.t.\ and Hip- 
polochus (Plutarch, /.r.) The authority for the statement that t-sis was 
buried at Corinth seems to have been Timaeus; cp. Preller on Polemo, 
Fr,tg. 44. Of the two epitaphs of Lais which have 
been preserved (see next note) the one recorded by 
Suidas would seem to be more appropriate to her 
tomb at Corinth. On Corinthian bronze coins be¬ 
longing to the period of independence and also to 
the age of Septimius Severus and (leta, the monument 
of Lais Is represented as a lioness standing over a 
prostrate ram on the top of a Doric column (Fig. 7). 

The head on the obverse of the coins may be cither 
Aphrodite or Lais herself. See Imhoof-Blumer and 
Gardner, Num. Comm, on Paus. p. 19, with pL E Ixxiv. btxv. IxxvL 

2. s- another tomb - wMch claims etc. The verb is 

Cp. i. 27. 4 ; vL 19. 6. In Greek sepulchral and dedicatory inscriptions 
the dead person or the thing dedicated is often represented speaking 
in the first person, “1 am so and so,” “So and so dedicated me." 
Examples are too common to be cited. Often also in sepulchral 
inscriptions the tomb itself or the headstone is introduced as spicaking, 
“ I am the tomb of .Myrrina, who died of the plague," “ 1 am a head¬ 
stone on the tomb of Xenareus, the son of Mixis," etc. See Kaibcl, 
Epigrammata Graeca, Nos. It, 181, 474, 574, *603, 625, *648, 665. 
679 i 843 ; Rochl, /. G. A. No. 344 ; (^uer, Drltcius Inter. Grate.'* 
Na 426: Roberts, Greek Epigraphy, Nos. 49, 96, too, 127 c, 158 d, 
237 b. A Creek elegiac inscription at Rome, which marked the grave 
of a race-horsc, is composed in the form of a dialogue between the 
headstone and a passer-by. “ Marble headstone, whose grave are 
you?" “The grave of a fleet horse" etc. (Kaibel, op. cH. No. 625). 
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The inscription of the Thessalian tomb of Lais is given by Athenaeus 
(xiii. p. $89 b). It is not written in the tirst person; but on the other 
hand in the epitaph of Lais which Suidas (r.*'. lUcpi/i^) has preserved, 
the tomb is represented speaking in the first person— 

Aa£8' woAriJrtv ri’f«ivoio KoptvOov 

nti/njn/s Ari’KUF iftaiSporlpav Ai^la&ui'. 

“ I contain Lais, a dtiicncss of well-girt Corinth, a woman brighter titan 
Pircnc’s limpid drops." 

2 . 6. the city. Strabo visited Corinth soon after it had been 
rebuilt by the Romans, and he described its situation and extent lie 
says that it occupied a level tableland close to the northern foot of the 
AcnvCorinth, tlie mountain-citadel of Corinth. The city was 40 Greek 
furlongs or about 4^ miles in circumference, and was surrounded by a 
wall whcre%-er it was not protected by the Acro-Corinth. The Acro- 
Corinth was also encompassed by the wall, except where the mountain 
was too steep to admit of it The entire circuit of the dty and the 
Acro-Corinth together was about 85 Greek furlongs or about 9| miles 
(Strabo, viii. p. 379). The number of slaves at Corinth is said to have 
been 460,000 (Athenaeus, vi. p. 372 b). Diogenes the Cynic praised 
the summer climate of Corinth ; the breezes from the sea on both sides 
cooled the air, and the mighty shadow of the Acro-Corinth was a pro¬ 
tection from the glare of the sun (Dio Chrysostom, Or. d. vol. 1. p. 96, 
ed. Dindorf). TTie account which Mr. I’hilippson gives of the climate 
of Corinth is less favourable. He says: “ In summer the sea winds, 
which sweep freely over the Isthmus, bring some refreshment. On the 
whole the atmosphere here is almost never at rest, neither in summer 
nor in winter. In winter frightful stomrs rage from the west, creating 
a surf on the shore of the Isthmus hardly less heavy than on coasts that 
face the open sea. In summer the sea wind blows for days together 
so strongly, especially in New Corinth, that it becomes a regular plague. 
It drives before i} whirls of dust and clouds of sharp sea-sand, covering 
everything with a yellow layer" (Zdlschrift d. Gts. f. ErdkuntU xu 
BerUtty 25 (1890), p. 64 Jy.) 

The site of ancient Corinth is a spacious rocky plateau, about 300 
feet above the level of the sea, at the northern foot of the Acro-Corinth. 
On its northern edge this plateau falls away steeply to a second lower 
terrace, which extends tow.-irds the sea. Some renutins of the ancient 
city-walls may still be seen. See Curthts, Peloponiusos, 2. p. 523 jy.; 
Vischer, Erinntrungtn und Eindrutkt, pp. 257, 262. 

2 . 6. adorned with red paint. Painted statues are mentioned by 
Pausauias elsewhere. Thus he describes two images of Dionysus both 
painted vermilion (vii. 36. 11 ; viil 39. 6); a statue of Dionysus, made 
of gypsum and painted (ix. 32. 1); and a wooden image of Athena 
adorned with paint and gilding (viii. 26. 4). See Schubart, in Nrut 
JaAriucMer/. PhiM. und Paedagog. 109 (1874), p. 28 sg. The face of 
the sutue ot Jupiter on the Capitol at Rome was painted vermilion on 
festival days, and one of the first duties of the censors was to contract 
for the painting of Jupiter's face. Roman generals in celebrating their 
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triumph had their (aces reddened with vermilion in imitation of the ted- 
faced stalue of Jupiter. Pliny says that in Ethiopia the chiefs and the 
images of the gods were paint^ red. See Pliny, N. H. xxxiiL 111 iq., 
XXXV. 157 ; Servius on Virgil, EcL \t. 22, x. 27; Isidore, Origines, 
xviil 2. 6. The stone gods of the Gonds were smeared day and night 
with red ochre by the priests {Panjai Notes ttmd Queries, 2 (1885), p. 
127). The images of HanumAn are always smeared with vermilion 
and oil (Monier Williams, Religious thought and life in India, p. 22t). 
Amongst the .Marias of the Mardlan hills the stone which represenu 
the goddess of small-pox is dabbed with red paint (Proceed. R. Geogr. 
Soc. N. S. I (1879), p. 380). On the Loango Coast (Africa) the idol 
Chikokko was painted red by the priests, when they desired inspiration. 
*• The emblem of Kissongo by which oaths arc taken among the 
Kimbunda is (according to Magyar) smeared with red paint instead of 
with blood, just as in India and elsewhere the idols are often smeared 
with red paint instead of with blood " (Bastion, Die deutsche Expedition 
an der Loango-Kuste, 1. p. 270). It is a very common custom among 
peoples of many lands to smear the blood of a sacrifice upon the idol. 
See Tijdschrift v. Indische Tiial- Land- en Volkenkunde, 26 (1880), p. 
152; A. Bastian, Atlerlei aui Polks- und Menschenkunde, I. p. 2t3 
sq. ; Blumcntritt, * Der Ahnencultus und die religioscn Anschauungen 
der Malaien des Philippinen-Archipels,’<f. Wiener geogr. 
Gestll. 1882, p. 174 (cp. p. 203); jessen, De Finnorum Lapponumque 
Norwegicorum religione pagana, p. 47 (bound with Lcemius, De iMp- 
ponibus Finmarchiae, etc. Copenhagen, 1767) \ Yule, Cathay and the 
u-ay thither, 2. p. 555 note; Gmelin, Reise durch Sibirien, 2. p. 214 
sq. : Mount, Royaume du Camdodgr, I. p. 43t ; Bouche, La cite des 
Esclaves, pp. too, 120; E. Rae, The White Sea peninsula, p. 142 ; 
Fr. Kunstmann, ‘ Valentin Ferdinand’s Beschreibung der Serra Leoa,’ 
Abhandl. d. histor. Classe d. him. Bayer. Akad. d. Wissen. 9 (Munich, 
1866), P-133: Garcilasso de la Vega, Royal Commentaries of the FVtrar, 
Pt. i. bk. i. ch. 11; Wellhausen, Reste arabischen Heitientumes, pp. 50, 
113 ; A. B. Ellis, Tihi-speaking peoples of the Gold Coast, pp. 23, 50, 
51, 52 ; Cieza de Leon, Second Part of the Chronicle of Peru (Hakluyt 
Society, 1883), p. 95. Sometimes the blood of the victim is specially 
smeared on the idol’s face. See Kunstmann, op. cit. p. 131 ; Rae, op. 
cit. p. I JO; Labat, Utthiopie Oecidentale, I. p. 250. Sometimes again 
the blood is applied specially to the idol’s mouth. See Sahogun, 
Histoire gIn/rale des ehoses de la Noirvelle Espagm, p. 185 ; Voyages 
au Nord, 8 (Amsterdam, 1727), p. 414 sq. ; Gmclin, op. cit. 2. p. 476* 
Again, savages often smear their own bodies, and especially their faces, 
with the blood of their slain or wounded enemies. foum. Royal 
Geogr. Soc. 27 (1857), p. 305 ; Ross Cox, The Columbia River, 2. p. 
336 ; Lafttau, Moeurs lirr sairoages Amiriquains, 2. pp. 277, 288, 
304; Chateaubriand, Veyagr en Am/rique (Paris, Michel Levy, 1870), 
p. 213 ; Junghuhn, Die Battaldnder auf Sumatra, 2. p. 33a ; Labat, 
op. at. 2, p. 292. There are various other occasions on which savages 
smear themselves with human or animal blood. Thus the Wood of the 
sacrifice is sometimes smeared on the worshippers as well as on the 
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idol : Bometimcs the worshippers also drink the blood. See Douche, 
op. at. p. too; Vtyijgrt <tw Kord, lx. ; Labat, op. at. I. p. 2$o; id., 
3. p. 342 ; Spencer St. John, Life in the fomts 0/ the far East, 1. p. 

1 79. For other occasions on which sa>'ages smear themselves with 
blood sec Munxinger, Ott<^ritanische Studien, p. 310; Acosta, History 
of the Indies (Hakluyt Society), 2. pL 373; W. Robertson Smith, 
Kinship and marriage in early Araii>t, p. 1 53 rf.; Ellis, Polynesian 
Researches, i. p. 390 ; Edmund Spenser, I’iew of the slate of Ireland, 
p. 101 (in Morlcy's Ireland under Elisabeth and fames /.) ; A statict 
Researches, 4. pp. 77, 78, 79 i Axara, Ftyages darts lAmlrique 
Mlridionale, 2. p. 136. The red paint with which savages often 
stain their bodies may sometimes be a substitute for blood, though 
oftener perhaps it is merely ornamental. Cp. Herodotus, iv. 191 ; 
Valerius .Maximus, n. i. 5 ; Schefier, Lapponia, p. 335 ry.; S. Hdame, 
Journey to the Northern Ocean, p. 335. 'Fhe red paint with which 
images of the gods are often smeared (see above) may in many cases 
be a substitute for blood. 

2 . 7. getting up into a tree. According to Euripides (Bacchae, 
1064 sq.) and Philostratus {Imag. L 17) the tree was a pine-tree; 
according to Theocritus (xxvi. 11) it was a masticb-tree. The pine-tree 
was especially sacred to Dionysus (Plutarch, Quaest. Comiv. v. 3). 

2 . 8. a lanctuary of aU the gods. There was a pantheon at 
Athens, built by Hadrian (L 5. $; L tS. 8); another at Omcac in 
Argolis (ii. 35. 6); another at Marius in Laconia (iiu 33. 8); and 
another at Messene (iv. 33. t). 

2 . 8. a water-basin. The Greek is which in Pausanias 

appears generally to mean a conduit, cistern, or artificial water-basin, 
sometimes open and sometimes roofed. Sec i. 4a I itrrt 81 Iv rg 
rnXti tcfnivti, ami tnfuaiv i^tayirrp . . . t^v K/nji^r ^yiSovn 

ivtaa Kat Koopov Kat Is ru uXrjBas Twv Kiuviifr dias d^iav itai vSup is 
airijv pti. ii. 3. 3 Kdcarpi/rai Si 9 kiStp nal trxirooypeva 

lerriv ohnjpara amjXalois Kurd Tarrd, £v Tu i<S«>p is Kpnjnjy 
vrntdpov pti. ii. 3. 5 Kpifvas Si eoAAnl piv dra rgv vtSAlv Ttroitjimt 
raaav, drx di^ddrov ^oi*rds tn^MTiv vSaTos ... Bias Si pakum d^ia 
9 rapa rd dyoApa tS rijs 'AftriptSos, nal o lUkktpotfidmjs hrarri, kui 
rh t<S<iip oi &t orkfjs ttnrov pel rot) niyyoirov. ii. 27. 5 ttpiirg re 
ip6<^ Kai Koapf rtf Aoiiry Bias iL 27. 7 ikvrpor ttpiirtjs is o 

ri v&up irvAAcycnu atfuai rh itc tow fftow. ii. 35. 3 Kpt]vas Si njv piv 
a^toSpa 7 )^ouTtv dp;|faiav, is 8i aiVijr ov ^vepws rh idup Karcuriv, 
cwtAcisroi 8c ov* ov wore, oid’ tl vdvrts xoTu/Juvres vSpevtovrai i^ oitiJs' 
ri/v 8* ijpwv rrroigKoatv, orapa 8c itrrt Tip Xivpiip Acipwv, dBtv pci 
ru w8wp is avrrjr. x. 4. I and x. 1 3 . 6 tdwp Kitrcp^dpcvov is Kpijiijv. 
However he seems occasionally to use <tpo)ni as equivalent to tryppi 
•a spring.’ Sec viil 16. i ; ix. 10. 5. But perhaps even in these 
cases be really distinguished between the spring and the masonry which 
enclosed it. 

2 . 8. Apollo Bumamed Clarian. Cp. viL 5. 4. 

2 . 8. Hennogenes of Cirthera. This artist appears not to be 
mentioned dscwhere. Brunn (Gesek. d griech. Kunstler, i. p. 533) 
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is inclined to assi}^ Hennogenes to the period of Greek frccdoni; 
but one of his grounds for so doing seems to rest on a misunderstanding 
of the words of Pausanias, u. 2. 6 ra roXAa aiVws’ hrl ok/i^ 
twott'i&if Tyt ampov, which Brunn appears to understand of the period 
prerious to the destruction of Corinth by Mummius. 

3 . I. a temple of Octavia. On Corinthian coins of Augustus 
Liria, and Tiberius there are representations of the fai;ade of a temple 
which bears on the frieze the inscription CAESAR, AUGUSTUS, or 
GENT. lULI. Again, on Corinthian coins of Tiberius and Agrippa, 
Julia, Livio, or Octavia is represented seated, holding sceptre and patera. 
•• It would seem probable from comparison of the coins that the temple 
described by Pausanias as that of Octavia was really 
of the Gens Julia. The seated lady holding sceptre 
and patera may be copied from the statue in this 
temple. In details it exactly resembles the 6gure on 
the coins of Tiberius commonly called Livia, but more 
probably standing for a personification of the Gens 
Julia. Such a personification would naturally take the 
features of one of the imperial ladies, Livia or Julia or rio. t—Twun-m or 
Octavia. If in the Corinthian temple the cultus- 
statue represented the Gens Julia in the likeness of 
Octavia, then it would be very natural for any visitor to suppose tlwt 
the temple was dedicated to Octavia" (Imhoof-Dlumer and Gardner, 
A'um. Comm, oh Pans. p. 22, with pi. E xciv.) In the collection of 
Baron Roger there is a fine cameo portrait of Octavia engraved on a 
sardonyx. It is figured in Caxtttt ArcUologiqtu, 1 (1875), pL 31 ; cp. 
the remarks of Dc Witte on it, pp. I2l<t24. 

3 . 2. the road that leads to Lechaeum. In 1892 Mr. Skias, 
conducting excavations at Corinth on behalf of the Greek Archaeological 
Society, found two ancient roads leading north from the site of ancient 
Corinth to Lechaeum. Both roads reuin many pieces of the ancient 
pavement, composed of large quadrangular blocks of stone, and arc 
lined on both sides by countless graves both of the Greek and Roman 
periods. One of these roads is probably the one which, as we learn 
from Pausanias, led from the market-place to Le¬ 
chaeum. Mr. Skias thinks that here and in § 4 
Pausanias is speaking of two separate roads both 
leading from Corinth to Lechaeum ; but this seems 
to be a mistake. See IIpottrotA Tt/s 
‘Eraipt'af for 1893, p, 1 13 sqq, 

3 . 3. a portal etc. On copper Corinthian 
coins of Domitian, Hadrian, Antoninus Pius, Com- 
modus, and Marcus Aurelius a gateway is repre- 
nc. ^ — nxrrAL o» j^jitcd surmounted by a four-horse chanot; it is 
nmi^ probably the portal described by Pausanias. On 

the coins of the three latter emperors the gate¬ 
way is triple, that is, there are three openings in it. See Imhoof- 
Blumer and Gardner, Num. Comm, on Pays. p. 32 , with pL F xeviL 
xcviiL xeix. c. On other Corinthian copper coins of Impcnal date 
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Sun 

mentioned by I’ausanias. See Imhoof* Uluiner 
and Gardner, E’um. Comm, on Pans. p>. 33, with 
pi. F d. dL 

3 . 3. Pirene. Pausanios differs from Strabo in 
his identification of the spring Pirene. For whereas 
Paiis anias pbiccs Pirene on the road leading from 
the market-place to Lechacum, Strabo (viii. p. 
379) places it on the Acro-Corinth, just under the 
summit This latter spring is described by Pau- 
sanias below (it J. iX where he mentions that some 
people regarded it as the true Pirene. The lower spring which he him¬ 
self took to be Pirene is now known as ‘the bath of Aphrodite.* It 
issues just below the steep northern edge of the broad terrace on which 
the old city of Corinth stood. Here the rocks curve round in a semi- 
cirde and overhang so as to form grottos under their beetling brows. 
From these rocks, overgrown with moss and rank creepers, the clear 
water bubbles and trickles in copious rills, which nourish a rich vegeta¬ 
tion in the open ground through which they flow. The grotto, which is 
alwa)’s fresh and cool, commands an uninterrupted view over the Gulf to 
the mountains beyond. Here in the days of the Turkish dominion the 
bey of Corinth had his gardens, where he led a life of Asiatic luxury. A 
marble staircase still leads from the grotto to the terrace above, on the 
edge of which stood his seraglio. All is now ruin and desolation. 
A few pieces of ancient columns of green and white streaked marble 
mark the site of the seraglio. The spring is 
frequented only by washerwomen, and its streams 
water only vegetable gardens and orchards. But 
the water is as sweet as in Pausanias’s time, and 
the grottos under the overhanging ledge of rock 
are doubdess “the chambers made like grottos’* 
of which he makes mention. See Leake, Morta, 

3- p. 343 sf. ; Fiedler, Rfise, 1 . p. 341 xy.; G6tt- 
ling, * Die Quelle Pirene auf Akiokorinth und das 
Kroneion unterfaalb Korinth,' 

AnMaalogisfAo Ztitung, 3 
(•844)1 PP. 346-3305 Vischer, Erinnfmngm und 
Eindrikkt, p. 363; Curtios, Peloponnssos, 3. p. 
536 sq.\ Bursian, Gtogr. 3. p. 16. According to 
Gfittling (/.r.) the water of the spring leaves an 
ochre-like deposit, and he suggest^ that this may 

_ have given a colour to the bronze which, as Pau- 

nc. iL-nnsKs <C<». remarks immediately, used to be tempered 

■•TTHiAM ciwsy. by being plunged into the spring. 

On Corinthian coins of the empire Pirene is 
portrayTd as a seated nymph, her left hand resting on the rock, her 
right hand holding a pitcher; on some of them (Fig. 11) a snake is 
represented standing erect behind her; on others (Fig. 13) Pegasus is 
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represented drinking at the fountain in front of her. As the figure of 
Pirenc is repeated without variation on the coins of several reigns, it 
is probably copied from a statue which adorned the spring. See 
Imhoof-BIumer and Gardner, Num. Comm. <m Paus. p. 13, with pL 
F cv. evL cviL cviii On tlie mythical connexion of serpents with water 
see note on ix. to. 5. 

3 . 3. geta its colonr. The Creek is ^ a x-r wB ax. The addition of 
I'-rh ToS CSttTos toi'tou shows that fiaimiTdai cannot mean merely “ is 
dipped in" the water, as Prot Curtius {Pelop. 3 . p. 530) appears to 
take it. On the colouring of bronze in antiquity see K. O. Muller, 
ArcMol. d. Kumit, § 306, and cp. the preceding note. 

3 . 3. Oorinth has no bronze of its own. “ Some will have it that 
there was copper ore in the ncighbouriiood of Corinth, and that from 
this ore the Corinthian bronze was prepared. 'Ihe ancients, however, 
only mention that here copper was coloured and bronze monu&ctured: 
they do not say that copper was here smelted from the ore. There is 
no slag found in the neighbourhood of Corinth, and no ancient mines 
are here known to exist. Yet they could hardly have vanished without 
leaving a trace" (Fiedler, Rrist, I. p. 342). 

3 . 4. a aeat^ figure of Hermes in bronze : beside him stands a 
ram. This group is represented on Corinthian 
copper coins of the reigns of Marcus Aurelius, 

Lucius Vents, Caracalla, and Severus Alexander. 

Hermes appears (Fig. I3) seated on a rock, 
holding the caduceus in his left hand, while his 
right rests upon a ram which stands beside 
him. On a coin of the reign of Antoninus 
Pius the same group is represented, but enclosed 
within a distyle temple. See Imhoof-Ulumer and 
Gardner, Num. Comm, oh Paus. p. 33, with pi. 

F cx. cxL 

3 . 4 Homer Bays in the Qiad. See //. xiv. 490 ry. 

3 . 4. a story told of Hermes and the ram. The story is perhaps the 
one mentioned by Clement of Alexandria,ii. 1 5, p. 13, ed. Potter. 

3 . 5. Eiiryclea, a Spartan. This is probably the Eurjeles whom 
Strabo mentions (viu. p. 363) as a contemporary of his own and the 
leading man of Lacedaemon. He appears to have been a persoa 
of profuse and extravagant habits, and of a turbulent and dangerous 
character, smooth, supple, and insinuating in address, but false and 
treacherous at hean. After enriching himself by false accusations at the 
court of Herod in Judaea, he used his ill-gotten gains to stir up sedition at 
Lacedaemon, on account of which he was finally driven into exile. Sec 
Josephus, Anh'guit. xvi. tat; id., Bt/l. Jud. i. 36 ; Strabo, viiL p. 
366. A statue of his son Gaius Julius Lacon was set up by the con¬ 
federacy of the Free Laconians (C./. G. Na 1389, cp. Na 1390), 

3 . 5. the stone which is quarried at Croceae. See iii. at. 4 note. 
The stone is green porphyry. 

3 . 5. the water whi^ the Emperor Hadrian brought from Lake 
Stymphalns. As to Hadrian’s aqueduct sec viiL 33. 3 note. 
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3. 5- Artemis - Bellerophon etc. On a Corinthuui coin of 

Caracalla’s reign, Artemis is represented seated on a rock, holding a 
bow; in front of her, Bellerophon mounted on Pegasus is slaying the 
Cbhnacra <Imhoof-Blumer and Gardner, Num. Comm, am Paus. p. 24). 

3 . 6. Olaace. >M»cn Jason was about to wed Glatice, Medea, 
jealous of her rival, sent by the hands of her children a wedding-robe 
(or, according to Hyginus, a golden crown) as a wedding present to 
Glauce. But she had previously smeared the robe with baleful drugs; 
and when the bride put it on, she burst into flames and perished 
(Euripides, Afedea, 1136 sgq. ; Apollodonis, L 9. 28 ; Diodorus, iv. 54 ; 
Hyginus, FaS. 25). So in the German folk-tale of ‘ Faithfid John,' 
there is a brid.-U garment that looks as if it were woven of silver and 
gold, but really it is nothing but sulphur and pitch, and if the royal 
bridegioom were to put it on, it would bum him to the marrow (Grimm, 
Kinder- und HaMsmdirAeti, No. 6), There are many other folk-tale 
elements in the story of .Medea. For example, in order to win the 
golden fleece Jason has to yoke two fire-breathing bulla and with them 
to plough a field and to sow it with dragon's teeth (Apollodoms, L 9. 33). 
So in the Finnish epic poem, the Kalevaltr, the smith Ilmarincn has 10 
plough a field of serpents before he may win his bride (Au/ct’a/o, Rune, 
19). The same story is also current in Finniand as a popular tale 
(E. Schreck, FiamiseAe Afarcktn, p 3 sqqi) 

3 . 6. the Music HalL This may perhaps have been the roofed 
theatre which Herodcs Atticus built at Corinth (Philostratus, VU. Sophist. 
iL I. 9). 

3 . 6. stoned to death by the Oorinthians etc. The following is 
the account given by the Scholwst on Euripides, Afedai, 273: “Par- 
meniscus writes word for word as follows. The Corinthian women, loth 
to be ruled by a woman who was both a foreigner and a witch, laid a 
plot against her and slew her children, four males and four females. 
But Euripides says that she had only two children. Being pursued the 
children fled to the sanctuary of Hera of the Height and sat down in it. 
But even this did not protect them, for the Corinthians slew them all 
upon the altar. Now a pestilence feU upon the city and many people 
sickened and died. So the Corinthians inquired of the oracle, and the 
god hade them expiate the pollution caused by the murder of Medea's 
children. Wherefore the Corinthians annually celebrate the following 
rites down to this day. Seven boys and seven girls of the most dis- 
dnguished families spend a year in the sanctuary of the goddess, and 
with sacrifices appease the an^r of the murdered chUdren and the 
wrath which their murder excited in the breast of the goddess. Didymus, 
however, controverts this account and quotes the story told by Creophilus! 
which mns thus, men Medea resided in Corinth, she killed by her 
spells Creon, the ruler of the city. So fearing the vengeance of hit 
friends and kindred she fled to Athens ; but her children being too 
young to accompany her, she seated them upon the altar of Hera of the 
Height, thinking that their fother would look to their safety. But 
CrMn’s kinsmen slew the children and spread a report that Medea had 
slam not only Creon but also her own children. A similar m>th is 
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told about Adonis.” Cp. also the Scholiast on Euripides, Medtn, g. 
The story that the children of Medea were slain by the Corinthians is 
mentioned by other writers (ApoUodorus, i. 9; Philostratus, Httviai, 
XX. 24 ; Aelian, Plrr. Hist. v. at). According to a tradition mentioned 
by Aelian {lx.) the other version, namely that Medea herself slew her 
children, was ^t started by Euripides at the request of the Corinthians, 
and it was only through the poet's influence that this version prevailed 
over the earlier one. Indeed, there are some lines in Euripides’s play 
(■ 37 fl *^hich fit better with the story that Medea's children were 
murdered by the Corinthians than with the story, adopted by Euripides 
in the play, that Medea murdered them herself The children, however 
slain, were said to have been buried in the sanctuary of Hera of the 
Height; the sanctuary, according to the Scholiast on Euripides, stood 
upon the acropolis (Euripides, Media, 1378 tq., with the Scholiast’s 
note; Diodorus, iv. 55). Various ancient writers refer to the annual 
rites performed by the Corinthians for the supposed purpose of appeas¬ 
ing the angry spirits of the murdered children. The rites are described 
as of a wild, mystic, and mournful character (Philostratus, lx .; Aelian, 
l.c. ; Scholiast on Euripides, Medea, 1379). The Argives seem to have 
celebrated similar rites in honour of Medea’s children (SchoL 00 Euri¬ 
pides, lx.) At an annual sacrifice oflered by the Corinthians to Hera 
of the Height a goat was sacrificed with peculiar rites; the sacrificial 
knife was brought and concealed by some hired persons, and the goat 
which was to be sacrificed was in some way made to discover the knife 
and thus to be, in a manner, guilty of its own death (Zenobius, L 37 ; 
Apostolius, L 60: Proverb. * cod. Bedl. 39 {Pasvemieg. Gr., ed. Gms- 
fotd, p. 4) ; Diogenianus, I 53 ; Suidas, s.v. cuyoc ; Hesychius, s.v. 
ai( alya). We may conjecture that this annual sacrifice of the goat 
formed part of the expiatory rites in honour of Medea’s children. The 
children who, according to Pausanias, used to poll their hair and wear 
black clothing in memory of Medea’s murdered offspring are doubtless 
the seven boys and seven girls who dwelt for a year in the sanctuary of 
Hera. See above, and K. O. Muller, Orckomenos uad die Minyer^ p. 
364 sq. On representations in art of .Medea murdering her children, 
see K. Dilthey, in AhhoU delP Jsutituto di Corrisp. ArcAeol. 41 
(1869), pp. 5-69; id., in Arckaoiogiseke Zeitung, 1876, pp. 63-73. On 
the Corinthian legends of Medea see Maxim. Croeger, Dt Argonauti- 
earum fakularum kistoria quaestiones selectae (Warsaw, 1889), pp. 
33-33. 

3 . 8. caused the people to be called Medes. The tradition that 
Media and the Modes were named after Medea is mentioned by Hero¬ 
dotus (vii. 63). According to another story it was her ion .Medus who 
gave his name to Media (Strabo, xl p. 536; Diodorus, iv. 55. 7 1 
ApoUodorus, i. 9. 38; Stephanus B>'zantiu5, s,v. Mgila ; Eusebius, 
CkrvH. L voL I. p. 63, ed. Schoenc). 

3 . 8. Hellanictu ealls him Polyxeniu. The statement probably 
occurred in Hellanicus’s work on Thessaly. See Frag. Hist. Craec. ed. 
Miillcr, I. p. 49. On Hellanicus and his writings lee PreUer, Auigr~ 
wdkl/e Au/mtse, pp. 33-68. The life of Hellanicus seems to have 
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extended over the greater part of the fifth century H.C He survived 
the banle of Arginusae (406 B.C) 

3 . 9. the Naupactia. See x. 38. 1 1 note. 

3 . 9. Cinaethon, the Lacedaemonian. Cp. u. 18. 6; iv. 2. t ; 
vtiL 53. 3. Various epics were by some people attributed to this poet, 
such as the Ttltgonia, the Oedipodioy the Htradia, and the UttU Iliat. 
See Epicorum Gratcorum fragmtnta, cd. Kinkcl, p. 196; VVelcker, Der 
tpitcht Cydus, i. p. 241 W, Christ, Gtuk. d. gru>:A, Litteratur, 

p. 79. As to the Oedipodia see tx. 5. 11 note; as to the Little Iliad 
see X. 26. 2 note. 

3 . I o. Etuneliu aaya. Some of the verses of Eumelus here referred 
to by Pausanias have been preserved by the Scholiast on Pindar, Olymp. 
xiil 74, and Tretics, Schol. oh Lycophron, 174. The verses preserved 
ore eight in number, and record the mythical events mentioned by 
Pausanias down to the departure of Aeetes for Colchis. Cp. Epteontm 
Graecorum fragmenta, ed. Kinkcl, p. 188 j^. 

4 . I. Athena the Bridler. On a Corinthian copper coin of 

Hadrian's time Athena is represented holding in her right hand a bridk, 
in her left a spear and a shield. It is probably a copy of the tcmplo- 
statue. See Imhoof-Blumer and Gardner, Num. Comm, on Pans. p. 
25, withpL Fexvi. Annali delt Imst. di Carrisp. Arch. 30(1858), 

Tav. d' agg. E, there is figured a bronre female head with a horse’s 
bridle in the mouth, the bridle being fastened with straps over the brow 
and under the cars. The head is joined back to back with another 
female head. See De Witte's remarks on the subject, p. 85 ryg. In 
his catalogue of the Durand collection, Lenormant gave the bridled head 
the name of Hippa. De Witte identifies Hippa with Dcmetcr Fury 
(see Pausanias, viii. 25. 4 rg.); and supposes that the bridled head in 
question is Dcmcter Fury and that the unbridled head is Proserpine. • 

4 . I. Belleropbon. For Itsu of ancient works of art illustrative of 
the Bcllerophon legend sec R. Engclmann, ‘ Bellerofbnte e Pegaso,' in 
Amnali del! Instituto, 46 (1874), pp. 5-37; Stephani, in Compte Rendu 
(St. Petersburg), 1881, pp. 8-42. 

4 . I. Pegasus. On Pegasus see especially Stephani in Compte 
Rendu (St Petersburg), 1864, pp. 24-49. According to Stephani the 
horse Pegasus, which in later times was alway-s represented with wings, 
was originally conceived as wingless and is so represented on some of 
the oldest monuments. For examples of such representations sec 
.Muller-Wieseler, Denkmaler, i. pL liv. Nos. 51, 52; Baumcister’s 
DenkmaUr, p, 301 ; Darembcrg et Saglio, Dietiomnaire, I. p. 685 ; 
Koschei's Lexikon, i. p. 770. 

4 . 2. Homer. The reference is to Iliad, vi 159, which, however, 
scarcely proves Pausanias’s point 

4 . 3. brigaded srith the Mycenaean and other troops. Sec 
Homer, II. li. 569 sgq. 

4 . 4. the Bacchids, or Bacchiads, as they arc called by other 
writers, reigned for about two hundred years (Strabo, viii. p. 378). For 
the story of their fall see Herodotus, v. 92 ; E, Wilisch, • Der Stun 
dcs Bakchiadenkonigtums in Korinth,’ Neue Jakrbiiclur, 113 (1876), 
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PP- 585-594- Cypseltts began to teign in 657 B.C (Busolt, Gritckisciu 
GtsMchU^ I. p. 638). 

4 . 4. prendents. These presidents (prytaHti) are mentioned also 
by Diodorus (\-ii- 9), who states that the Bacchids from )'ear to >-car 
elected one of their own number president, and in his year of office the 
president enjoyed the state and power of a king. Cp. G. Gilbert, 
Gritch. StaatsalUrtkiimer, 2. p. 88 rp.; G. Busolt, * Die korinthischen 
Prytanen,’ Hermts, 28 (1893), pp. 312-320. 

4 . 5. the theatre. In the theatre Aratus addressed the Corinthians 
after he had delivered the city from the Macedonian garrison (Plutarch, 
Aratus, 23). 

4 . S. ^ma. This spring is mentioned by Athenaeus (iv. p. I 56 c) 
and Lucian (Quomodo hist, (onscrii. 29). 

4 . S- images of Aeacolapitu and Health. Aesculapius and 
Health are represented, together or separately, on Corinthian coins of 
the Imperial age. See Imhoof-Blumer and Gardner, A'um. Comm, om 
P ans. p. 25, with pL F exvii. 

4 . 7. the aanctnary of Bonaean Hera. Tliis b supposed by Prof, 
Cnrtius (Ptlopomusos, 2. p. 533) to be identical with the sanctuary of 
Hera on the Height (see note on ii. 3. 6). Bunaean Hera seems to mean 
Hera on the Hill. Against the identification it has to be said that the 
temple of Hera on the Height b placed by the scholiast on Euripides 
(Sled. 1378) upon Acro-Corinth; whereas from Pansanias’s description it 
appears that the sanctuary of Bunaean Hera was on the way up to 
Acro-Corinth. There was a temple of Hera outside the walls in llie 
direction of Sicyon (Plutarch, Aratus, 2t jy.) 

6. 1. Acro-Cor^th. Acro-Corinth, the citadel of ancient Corinth, 
is a rugged mountain of imposing aspect which rises almost sheer from 
the plain at the southern end of the Isthmus of Corinth to a height of 
57S metres or 1886 feet, it is, though not the loftiest, certainly the 
grandest acropolis in Greece. Mure observes that the Acro-Corinth “ is 
by far the most striking object of its chiss that 1 have ever seen, either 
abroad or at home. Neither the .AcropoUs of Athens, nor the Larissa 
of Argos, nor any of the more celebrated mountain fortresses of western 
Europe—not even Gibraltar—can enter into the remotest competition 
with this gigantic dudel.” The greater port of thb splendid natural 
fortress is a precipitous crag of grey limestone towering up abruptly on 
every side, but at the northern foot of the precipices the descent to the 
plain is broken by a succession of steep slopes, which arc kept green 
with grass till late in the summer by the springs that ooze from under 
the crags. The ascent is from the west. On thb side the Acro- 
Corinth is connected by a saddle with a lower, but still rugged and 
rocky, height, Md through the depression or gully which intervenes 
between the two mountains the path ascends to the summit. The 
entrance to the citadel b through a triple line of fortification ; the 
traveller passes through three gateways, one after the other. The 
summit on which he finds himself after passing through these gates 
is of great extent, measuring not less than a mile and a half in circum¬ 
ference : but its surface is broken and indented by many minor heights 
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and hollows, and the whole Is encircled by a winding battlemcnted wall 
of mediae\'al construction which follows the slope of the ground, ascend¬ 
ing and descending, turning and doubling back on itscU^ ** shining white 
in contrast to the green sward and grey rock, and suggesting the simile 
of a necklace carelessly flung on.” Within this spacious enclosure, the 
most sheltered pan of which is filled with the ruins of a Turkish tillage, 
rise two chief peaks, the lower on the west, the higher on the casL The 
latter rises close to the precipitous northern edge of the mountain, and 
is crowned with a ruined Turkish oratory, which itself is built on the 
ruins of a Byiantine church. To the west of it some large wcU-jointed 
blocks arc probably the scanty remains of the temple of Aphrodite (see 
below). Further, it may ^ mentioned that in the circuit walls 
of the citadel Mr. Skias has recently discovered some pieces of the 
rude ancient masonry known as Cyclopean. The besa preserved 
piece b on the inaccessible summit of the most precipitous slope above 
the bridge which leads to the first gate, on the right as you approach 
from below (UpaicTuia ’Kratp. for 1893, p. 117 ry.) 

The view from the summit of Acro-Corintb has been famous since 
the days of Strabo, who has accurately described it (viiL p. 379 ry.) 
The brilliant foreground, indeed, on which he looked down has vanish^ 
The stately city with its temples, its terraced gardens, its colonnades, Ks 
fountains, is no more. In its place there b spread out at our feet the 
flat yellowish expanse of the Isthmus, stretching like a bridge across the 
sea to the point where the Gcranlan mountains, their slopes clothed 
with the sombre green of the pine-forests, rise abruptly like a massive 
barrier at its further end, sending out on their western side a long pro¬ 
montory, which cuts far into the blue waters of the Corinthian Gulf. 
Across the Gulf tower on the north the bold sharp peaks of Cithoeron 
and Helicon in Bocotix On the north-west Parnassus lifts its mighty 
head, gibtering with snow into late spring, but grey and bare in 
summer. In the Cir west loom the Locrian and Actolian mountains, 
seeming to unite with the mountains of Peloponnese on the south, and 
thus apparently converting the Gulf of Corinth into an inland, mountain- 
giniled lake. To the south-west, above ranges of grey limestone hilU 
dotted with dark pines, soar the snowy peaks of Cyllenc and Aruania in 
Arcadia. On the south the prospect is shut in by the high tablelands 
and hills of Argolis, range beyond range, the lower slopes of the valleys 
coveted in spring with cornfields, their upper slopes with tracts of 
brushwood. Eastward Salamis and the sha^pcak^ Acgina are con¬ 
spicuous. In this direction the view is bounded by the hills of Attica 
—the long ridge of Hymeltus and the more pointed summits of Pen- 
telicon and Pames, while below them in clear weather the Parthenon 
is distinctly visible on the Acropolb nearly fifty miles away, the pinnacle 
of Lycabettus rising over it crowned with its white fiir-gleaming chapel 


See W^ler. ftmrmy, pp. 440-443 ; E. D. CUilce, Traetb, 3. pp. 746.740 i 
Dpd.ell rear through Gru». 3. n. 189 ; Leake. 3 ^ ajy.ig 

FiedW I. |^3 iy., 'R. Jtmma/0/a bmr im Cr^.2. 137. 

139: \Vckker, 1. pp. 169-171 ; L. Rosa, H'aMderumriM, 1. in. lii. 

33s; E. Cartiui, P,Uf0mntm, a. pp. 514. 333 535 ! Beu^, 
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55-601 Vucher, 

’ Sttiditj,* p, 

,___-... - -- . -• •-■- iiinyt. iL 

GntU. f. Erdhtmit tm titrlim, 35 P- 41 ’9; J CmJt-Jaamnt, *, p. 196^.; 

BM<l«ker,' p. 240 W- Strabo (riti. p. 379) otimated tbc height of the Aoo- 
Coricth at mrce and a half Creek furluoi;! (630 mctrei), whkb » neatly conect, 
the actual hcishl being, u we have teen, 575 metrev 

5. I. ft t«inple of Aphrodite. It was said to hat-c been founded 
by hJedea (Plutarch, ZV Htrodoti tHoJigHitate, 

39; SchoL on Pindar, Olymp. xiiL 33). The 
temple was a small one {yatiiov) and stood on 
the summit of the Acro-Corinth (Strabo, viiL p. 

379). As to its exaa site see the preceding 
note. The temple is represented (Fig. 13) on 
Corinthian coins of the Imperial age; on them it 
appears “sometimes as tepastylc, sometimes as 
hexastyle, sometimes as prostyle, and sometimes 
os pcripetal; all of which proves that in matters 
of architectural detail coins are not trtistworthy.” 

Sec Imhoof-Blumcr and Gardner, AVm. Comm. 

OH Paus. p. 37, with pi. G cxxvi cxxviiL cxxix. 

The goddess of the temple—the armed Aphrodite—is represented on 
a long series of Imperial coins. On these she is 
uniformly represented (Fig. 14) as naked to the 
waist and holding a shield, sometimes with a 
winged Love beside her. “ This important series 
of coins furnishes complete proof ... of the 
type of the statue of Aphrodite which stood on 
the Corinthian Acropolis. The figure of armed 
Aphrodite which existed there under the Empire 
was no archaic figure of an armed goddess, such 
os the Syeian Astarte, but an unmistakable Creek 
Aphrodite, using the shield of Ares as a mirror. 
This is a motive natural to Roman rather than to Greek art, and we may 
be almost sure that the statue docs not date from an earlier period than that 
of Julius Caesar. Indeed to his time it would be peculiarly appropriate, con¬ 
sidering his birth and pretensions “ (Imhoof-Blumer and Gardner, A’um. 
Comm. OH Pays. p. 26). On the other, or oriental, type of the armed 
Aphrodite see note on iiL 1 5. to. Crowds of courtesans took part in 
the service of .Aphrodite’s sanctuary at Corinth. For it was on ancient 
custom that whenever the state offered solcttm prayers to the goddess, 
the courtesans should join in the prayers and afterwards be present at 
the sacriScc. For example, when the Persians invaded Greece, these 
women flocked to the temple of Aphrodite and prayed for the deliver¬ 
ance of their country. Hence bronxe statues of them, inscribed with an 
epigram by Simonides, were set up in the temple. Moreoixr, when 
private persons made vows to the goddess they promised that, if their 
prayers were answered, they would bring courtesans to the temple. 
See Athenaeus, xiii. p. 573 rg.; Plutarch, D* Herodoti matigmtate, 
39 ; SchoL on Pindar, Olymp. xiiL 32. TTie prayer of the Corinthian 
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courtesans for the freedom of Greece is referred to by the rhetorician 
Chorichis in a composition which has been recently published for the 
6rst time (Jakrbueh d. arch. Irutitutf, 9 {1894), p. l8j). 

5. I . The iprinx behind the temple. This, and not the spring 
at the foot of the Acro-Corinth (see above, iL 3. 1 note) is the one 
which Strabo (viii. p. 379 ) identified as Pirene. He says: “Under tlie 
summit is the water-basin (»<p>jnj) of Pirene ; it has no outlet, but is 
always foil of sweet and limpid water. They say that the water-basin 
at the foot of the mountain is fed from thw one and from other subter¬ 
ranean sources." The Pirene of Strabo is now identified with the 
Dragon Well {DragoHtr.i), situated on a small terrace, a little to the 
cast of and below the highest point of the Acro-Corinth, The entrance 
is dose to the outside suir of a long ruined barrack about fifteen paces 
from the south wall of the dtadeL The water is contained in a 
subterranean well-house, which is reached by an arched passage 
lined on both sides with polygonal walls. A suircase formerly led 
down into this passage, but it is now ruinous, and we descend by a 
wooden ladder. In the well-house, which is covered in by a vaulted 
roof of Roman date, the water is 1 3 or 14 feet deep, and runs back for 
a disunce of 25 feet or so. Out of the water rises a small column, 
which with two pilasters at the sides supports a tiny temple-like gable or 
pediment. The water is so clear that in the dim light it is not easy to 
distinguish the water-line on the rock-cut steps. A traveller has been 
known to walk down the steps into the water before he was aware tif it. 
Sec C. Chttling, ‘ Die Quelle Pirene auf Akrokorinth und das Kraneiun 
unterhalb Korintb,' AirhaoiogistAe Zeitung, 2 (1844), pp. 326-330, 
with sketch ; Curtius, Pttopomusot, 2. p. 525 ; Vischcr, EnitnerungrH, 
p. 2 59 ■»?- 5 Mahaffy. tumbles, p, 344 ; Baedeker,* p. 241. 

5 . I. E gift of Asoptu to Slsyphiu. Another account of the 
origin of Pirene was that Pegasus had struck the rock with his hoof and 
that the water gushed out (Dio Chr>-sostom, Oral, xxxvi. vol. 2. p. 
62, ed. Dindorf; Statius, Tktb. iv. 60 iq.) A similar origin was 
attributed to Hippocrenc (“the Horse’s Fount*) on Helicon (see ix. 
31. 3) and to Hippocrene at Troeren (see ii. 31. 9). On the 
mythical connexion of horses with water cp. Stephani in Comfite 
Remiu (St. Petersburg), 1864, p. 24 tqq- The statue of Peguus, 
from the hoof of which the water of a fountain gushed (above, ii. 3. 
5), had reference of course to such stories. Another story which 
connected Pegasus with Pirene was that Pegasus was drinking at the 
spring when he was caught by Bcllerophon (Strabo, viiL p. 379 ; Pindar, 
Otymp. xiii. 63 iqq.) On a marble relief preserved in the Spada 
palace at Rome, and often figured in the books, Bellerophon is repre¬ 
sented watering Pegasus at a spring (probably Pirene) which gushes 
from a rock. See Baumeister’s Dtnkmiltr, p. 300 ; Roscher’s Ltxikon, 
I. p. 762. On a coin of Septimius Severus there is a representation 
of Bellerophon watering Pegasus, with Acro-Corinth in the backgroutKl 
(Imhoof-Blumcr and Gardner, Num. Comm, on Pans. p. 13, with pi. 
C xxix.; see above, p. 18 sq.) 

The story that Pegasus caused water to gush from the ground by 
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ttrikin^ it with his hoof has its parallels in modem folk-lore. St. 
Milborough’s Well at Stoke Sl Milborough (Shropshire) is said to have 
originated in much the some way. A horse, at the bidding of St. 
Milburga, struck his hoof into the ground and immediately a spring of 
water gushed out (Bume and Jackson, Skroptkirt Foli-lort, p. 418}. 
When the Frisians were building a d}’ke to kKp out the sea at the spot 
where St Boniface suffered martyrdom, they wished to build a church 
and a monastery at the place, but found there was no spring of fresh 
water in the neighbourhood. However, one of their horses sank with 
his front paws into the ground, and when it was pulled out, a stream 
of clear water gashed out and formed a brook (J. W. WoIf| NittUr- 
tUndiulu Sagem, No. 19, p. 38 r^.) In the north-east of Scotland **one 
mode of discovering where water was to be found was to keep from 
water a mare having a foal, and to tether her on the place where it was 
wished to dig for water; the mare, in her desire to quench her thirst, 
pawed over the spot under which the spring lay. If she did not paw, 
there was no spring within the circuit of her tether " ( W. Gregor, Folk-lore 
of the North-easi of Scotland, p. 131). 

5. I. Sisyphiu. On the Acro-Corinth, but lower down than Pirenc, 
there was a white marble structure called the Sis}'pbeum; in Strabo's 
time only ruins of it remained, and he was uncertain whether the build¬ 
ing had been a temple or a palace (Strabo, viiu p. 379). The Sis)'pheum 
must have been a strong position ; for Demetrius had much difficulty in 
carrying it by storm, and after its capture the garrison in Acro-Corinth 
surrendered (Diodorus, xx. 103). The punishment which Sisyphus 
suffered in hell for betraying Zeus was to push a large stone up hill; as 
soon as the stone had almost reached the top, it rolled down again 
(Homer, OcL xL 593 sqq .; Apollodorui, i. 9. 3). This formed one of 
the subjects of Polygnotus’s great series of paintings in the Qub-room 
at Delphi. See x. 31. 10. The name Sisyphus it said to be formed 
by reduplication from a-oiftot, with the Aeolic substitution of v for o 
(Cuitius, Gritck. Etymol-^ p. 513; Merry on Homer, Od. xL 593 ? 
Vani^ek, Griech.-Lat. Etymol. H'orteriuch, p. 593). Thus Sisyphus 
means the Wise, Wise One; and the traditioiuU character of Sisyphus 
answered to his name, for he was reputed the craftiest of men (Homer, 
//. vi 153). One of the stories told to illustrate his craftiness is 
repeated in the folk-tales of many lands. It is said that when Death 
came to carry him off Sisyphus chained him up So Death being 
chained, nobody died till Ares came and released Death. See Eustathius 
on Homer, //. vi. 153. Similarly in an Italian story an innkeeper, 
grown old, is visited by Death, but having persuaded Death to enter a 
bottle, he corks hhn up and keeps him a prisoner. “ While Death was 
shut up no one died ; and everywhere you might see old men with such 
long white beards that it was a sight.” At last the Lord himself come 
and expostulated with the innkeeper, saying, “There >'ou have kept 
Death shut up so many years, and the people are falling dowm from old 
age without dying 1" TTie innkeeper stipulates for a place in Paradise, 
and when his request is granted, he releases Death. See T. F. Crane, 
Italian Popular Talcs, No. 63. In another lt.3lian story (Crane, op. cit. 
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No. 64) Brother Giovaimone shuts up Death in a pouch and 
there, and for forty years nobody dies. In another Italian story (Cran^ 
cp. at. Na 66) Death comes to fetch the aged Beppo. But Beppo tied 
up Death in a sack and did not let him out for a year and a halt Great 
and universal was the joy; the doctors especially were in high fc“hcr, 
for none of their patients died. “Then Death begged so humbly ^d 
represented so forcibly what would be the consequences of this disorder, 
that Beppo agreed to let hun out, on condition that l>cath should not 
come back for him unless he was willing. Death deponed and ^sought 
by means of a few wars and pestilences to make up for lost time." 
also Crane, cp. a'i. No. 65. In the commonest of this class of stories the 
hero is a cunning smith who is allowed three wishes by the Lord. He 
wishes that whoever climbs up a lniit.iree in his garden may be com- 
pclled to suy there till he (the smith) lets him come dwn; that who¬ 
ever sits down in his easy chair, may be obliged to sit there till he 
(the smith) lets him get up; and lastly that whoever creeps into 
his purse, may have to stay in it till he (the smith) lets him 
out, Ijy means of these three booby-traps he thrice catches Death 
(or the Devil) who comes to carry him off; and each time he 
extorts a promise from Death (or the Devil) to leave him un¬ 
molested for a while longer. In particular when he gets the Devil 
into his purse he mauls and belabours him so terribly with his harnmw, 
that when at last the smith dies and comes to hell-gate, the Devil will 
not let him into hell at any price. -So he is obliged to try heaven ; here 
also he is refused admission, but he at last succeeds in getting in by 
force or craft. This tale is told, with slight modifications, in many pans 
of Europe. See Asbjomsen og Moe, AVimfo Fo/it-Eimtjrr, No. 21 
( = Dascnl, Popular tala from tkt Norse, ‘The Master-smith,' p. 106 
sqg .): Kuhn, Martistke Sagem und Marckem, Na 88 of the Sagrm/ 
Zingerle, Kinder- und Itasumareken aus Tirol, S ; I’anrcr, Beitrag xur 
deutseken Afytkologie, 1. p. 94 W -1 Colshorn, Marcken und Sagen, 
p. 248 sgq .; Bechstein, Deutsekes Mdrxhenlmck, p. 44 ^ 9 - (iT*- P- 4 ^); 
Schleicher, Litauiseke Marcken, etc. p. 108 sqq.\ Krauss, Sagen und 
Marcken der Siidslai en, 2. Nos. 125, 126; Blade, ConUs poputidns de 
la Gascogne, 2. p. 225 sqq.’, Arnaudin, Contes populaires recueillis dans 
la Gramie-Ijantie, Na I. In the corresponding story in Grimm’s collec¬ 
tion {Kinder- und IJamsmitrcken, No. 82) the hero is not a smith, but a 
gambler. The bottling up of Death occurs also in a Magyar folk-tale 
{Tkf Folk-tales of tkeMakars, trans. by W. H. Jones and L. L. Kropf, 
p. 82 sq.) To return to Sisyphus. Another way in which be cheated 
Death was this. Before he died he told his wife to leave his corpse un- 
Ixiried. She did so, and accordingly when Sisyphus was dead and in 
hell he complained to Pluto that his wife had neglected to bury his body, 
and asked leave to return and punish her. He eras allowed to do so, 
but once back on earth he refused to return to hell, and had to be forcibly 
dragged back by Hermes. Sec SchoL on Sophocles, Ajcsx, 625 ; Schol. 
on Pindar, Olpnp. i. 97 ; cp. Theognis, 703 sq. This may be compared 
with an incident in one of the Slavonic stories of the cunning smith. 
In this story the smith, before he is at last carried off by the devil, tells 
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bis son that when be is dead be (the son) must build a church. So the 
smith dies and goes in due course to helL But now his son begins to 
build a church, as his father bade him; and as soon as the cross is set 
up before the door of the church, the devils are only too glad to let the 
smith out of hell He returns to earth and lives two hundred years 
more. See Krauss, op. at. 2. Na 136. 

Pausanias has now completcni his description of Corinth. Here then 
is the 6t place to notice the few remains of ancient Corinth which are 
either not mentioned by him or at least cannot be identified with build¬ 
ings described by him. Foremost among these remains are the seven 
Doric columns of an ancient temple which stand at the village of Old 
Corinth, not far from the northern foot of Acro-Corinth. The columns 
formed part of the peristyle of the temple. Five colunms stand on the 
western front and, immediately adjoining them, three columns (reckon¬ 
ing the comer column twice over) on the southern front. The three 
columns on the southern side and the two adjoining columns on the 
western side still support portions of the architrave; but the fourth 
and fifth columns on the western side have Inst their architrave. 
The fourth column has lost its capital also. The columns have 
twenty flutes, and they are monoliths, that is each is hewn out 
of a single block of stone. The material is a rough limestone, 
co-ated with a reddish-yellow stucca The proportions of the columns 
are more massive than those of any other existing Doric columns 
(height 23J feet; diameter at the base 5 ft. 8 in., at the top 4 ft. 3 in.) ; 
it has therefore been commonly supposed (as by Leake, Curtius, and 
Vischer) that this is the most ancient Doric temple in existence. See 
Leake, .Morm, 3. pp. 245 ly., 249 tq., 268 tqq. ; Curtius, PHoponmiw, 
2. p. 525 sq.', Vischer, EriHmtntmgrn, p. 264; Baedeker,* p. 240; 
Guidf-Joatmt, 3. p. 196. 

In January and February 1886 Dr. Dhrpfeld examined the temple 
with care and made a number of excavations for the purpose of deter¬ 
mining its ground-plan, and of bringing to light additional fragments 
of the structure. His results are given in a paper in the Mittheilmmgtn 
dts onA. hutiMs in AtAen, It (t886X pp. 397-308, with plates vii. 
and viii. The following is a summary of his conclusions. 

He found that there is not one single foundation for the whole 
temple, but that each row of columns and each wall had its own separate 
foundation reaching down to the rock and quite unconnected with all 
the rest. The surface of the rock was not merely smoothed to receive 
the foundations ; but grooves, of the breadth of the wall and from 5 to 
30 centimetres deep, were sunk in it. 

On the west side, to the north of the existing fifth column, there was 
found a cutting in the rock, in which had plainly rested the foundation 
of a sixth column. Further to the north the rock had not been worked ; 
so the west front of the temple can have had only six columns. In 
other words, it was hexastyle. 

At the S.E. extremity of the temple the corner of the stylobate was 
discovered. This gave the length of the temple, which, measured on 
the stylobate, was about 53.30 metres (174 ft. 10 in.) Calculating 
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fttmt the intcTColumniation of the existing columns, Ur. DOrpfeld con¬ 
cluded that the temple had fifteen columns at each of the long sides. 
This proportion of the number of the end columns to the side columns 
(viz. 6:15) is not uncommon; it occurs also in the temple at Bassae 
and in the temple R at Sclinus. 

The interior of the temple had two inner rows of columns, one row 
on each side ; and it was divided by a cross-wall into two compartments, 
a western and an eastern, of which the eastern compartment was the 
larger. The length of the western compartment was about 9.60 metres 
(31 ft. 6 in.), that of the eastern about t6 metres (53 ft. 6 in.) The 
western compartment was nearly square. Each compartment was a 
temple in autis, not prostyle. Dr. Udrpfeld thinks it probable that 
each row of columns in the western chamber contairted two columns 
and that each row of columns in the eastern chamber contained four 
columns. In the western chamber were discos'ered the remains of a 
foundation which probably supported the base of a temple-statue. 

It may be asked, was the temple really a double temple ? or was the 
western compartment merely a treasure-chamber (as in the Parthenon at 
Athens), or an inner sanctuary (as in the temple at Selinus) ? The 
foundation for the base of a statue, discovered in the western compart¬ 
ment, furnishes an answer to these questions. For considering the size 
and position of the base, it can scarcely be doubted that it once sup¬ 
ported a temple-statue, and that the compartment in which the statue 
stood opened to the west For if there had been a door in the cross¬ 
wall between the compartments, the base of the statue would have been 
so close to h that it would have blocked the passage. The western 
compartment, therefore, was neither simply a treasure-chamber opeiung 
ftom the west, nor an inner sanctuary {adytum) opening from the east into 
the cello. It was itself a cello, with a separate entrance and a separate 
image. 

The threshold, made of Pentelic marble, of the chief door of the 
eastern chamber was discovered, but not quite in its original place. 

On the west front Dr. Dbrpfeld discovered a small but regular 
curvature, the two middle columns standing about 2 centimetres higher 
than the comer columns. This cannot be explained by sinking, for the 
lowest of the three steps of the temple is hewn out of the rock. 

The diameter of the columns on the short fronts was greater than 
the diameter of the columns on the long sides. The average diameter 
of the former is 1.72 metres { the diameter of the latter is 1.63 metres. 
The distances between the axes of the columns on the short side is also 
correspondingly greater than the distances between the axes of the 
columns on the long sides (4 metres on the short sides, against 3.7 
metres on the long sides). This difterence of diameter and of axal 
distances between the columns on the short sides and the columns 
on the long sides occurs not uncommonly in the more ancient 
Greek temples. It is found, e.g., in the Hcraeum at Olympia and m 
the pre-Persian temple on the Acropolis at Athens. As the height 
of the columns is 7.21 metres (about 23J feet), the proportion be¬ 
tween the lower diameter and the height of Ae column is 1 :4.2 
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for the columns on the fronts *nd i : 4.4 for the columns at the 
sides; and the proportion of the axal distance to the height of the 
column is 1 : 1.8 on the fronts and i : 1.95 on the sides. Since such 
proportions are frequently appealed to as determining the age of a Doric 
building, the fact that they are found to differ so much from each other 
on two sides of the same building ought (as Dr. Dorpfeld observes) to 
warn us against laying too much stress on them as evidence of the date 
of a building. 

There is absolutely no evidence to what deity or rather deities the 
temple was dedicated. 

With regard to the history of the temple. Dr. Dhrpfeld thinks it was 
built in the sixth centujy, or perhaps earlier. Leake was disposed to 
date it earlier. He says of the columns, “ We not only find in them the 
narrow iniercolumniation, tapering shafts, projecting capitals, and lofty 
architraves, which are the attributes of the early Doric, and which were 
perpetuated in the architecture of the western colonies of Greece, but we 
find also that the chief characteristic of those buildings is still strongw 
in the Corinthian temple than in any of them, its shaft being shorter in 
proportion to the diameter than in any known example of the Doric 
order, and, unlike that of any other Doric column of large dimensions, 
being composed of a single block of stone.* Leake concludes that the 
latest date to which the temple can be attributed is the middle of the 
ses-enth century B.C, but that it may be a good deal earlier {.\fona, 3. 
p. 350 tf.) 

When Corinth was rebuilt under Julius Caesar, the temple seems to 
ha\-e had a new roof put on it, for Roman tiles (bearing the sump 
I’ONTl) have been discovered in plenty, but no Creek ones. It also 
received a new coating of stucco. For great pieces of Roman stucco 
may still be easily distinguished on the columns over the Greek 
stucco. See Ddrpfcld, op. aL p|x 394. 395 : Curtius, Ptlopomusos, 2. 
p. 536. 

When Spon and WTieler visited Corinth in 1676, there were twelve 
of the columns standing, eleven of them belonging to the peristyle, and 
the twelfth being one of the interior columns towards the west end 
(Spon, Voyage, 2. p. 173 ; \Vhe\eT,/oumey, p. 440). eighteenth 

century when Chandler visited the temple, and when Stuart drew it, the 
twelve columns were still standing, but between 1785 1795 

number was reduced to seven, as at present (1893). Sec Chandler, 
TraxtU in Greece, p. 339 sq .; Leake, ^^o^ea, 3. p. 346 sq. For a 
sketch and a plan of the temple as it appeared with the twelve columns 
still standing, see Stuart and Kevett, Antiquities 0/ Athens, 3. ch. 
vi. plates L ii. 

At a short distance to the north of the ruin which has just been 
described, on the brow of the clifli overlooking the plain and bay of 
Lcchaeum, there is an artificial level on which Leake remarked tbe^ 
foundations of a large building and some fragments of Doric columns. 
Excavations directed by Dr. DSrpfeld on this spot revealed three parallel 
walls, the style and material of which proved them to have formed part, 
not of a Greek temple, but of a great B}’zantine church or of some 
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building of Roman times. In the most northerly of the three walls is 
the dmm of a Doric column and also a fragment of a large Doric archi¬ 
trave. These must have formed part of a Large Doric temple, larger 
probably than the one of which the seven columns are standing. For 
the diameter of the drum (which Leake thought to be not from the 
lowest part of the shaft) measures 6 ft. 3 in., and the architrave is 
exaaly the height of the architrave of the great temple of Zeus at 
Olympia. Dr. DOrpfeld thinks that the temple in question must have 
stood not far from the Liter building in which the fragments are found ; 
and he, like Leake, conjectures that the temple was no other llian the 
temple of Apollo described by Pausanias (li. 3. 6) which stood on the 
right of the road leading from the inarket-pbcc to Sicyon. The con¬ 
jecture is somewhat confirmed by a Latin uiscription found on or near 
the spot by Wheler and Spon in 1676 ; the inscription mentians “ tutitm 
tt ilahtam ApoUinit Augusti tt tabemas dtontmP The inscription is 
probably from a chapel within the sacred enclosure of Apolla See 
Wheler, ywrwr/, p. 444; Spon, Voyage, i. p. 179; Leake, Morea, 3. 
p. 247 >7- ; «f-> Ptloponnenaea, p. 393 tq. ; Dbrpfeld, m Aliltheilungtm 
d, arch. Inst, in Atken, 11 (1886), pw 306 sqq. 

Among the few surviving monuments of ancient Corinth arc the 
remains of a Roman amphitheatre excavated in the rock on the eastern 
side of the village of Old Corinth, not Ear from the left bank of the 
torrent which separates Acro-Corinth from the heights to the eastward. 
The area below is 290 ft. by 190. Under the seats are chambers in 
the rock, in which doubtless the wild beasts were kept On the north 
side a broad passage, now open but probably at one time covered, leads 
down to the arcru. It must have been the entrance for the gladiators 
or wild beasts. As Pausanias does not mention this amphitheatre, it 
was perhaps not yet made in his time. Dio Chrysostom (Or. xxxL voL 
I. p. 38$ sq. ed. Dindorf) describes the Corinthians watching the com¬ 
bats of gladiators outside of the dty in a gully large enough to contain 
a multitude, but so dreary that no respectable person would consent to 
be buried in it. This describes the situation of the amphitheatre well 
enough, but whether the amphitheatre had been actually made at the 
time when Dio wrote, must be doubtfuL It is first mentioned by a 
geographer of the age of Constantius. See Leake, Morta, 3. p. 344 sq. ; 
id., Peloponntsiata, p.- 393; Curtius, Peloponnesos, 2. pp. 527, 591 ; 
V'ischer, Erinnemngen, p. 264 sq .; Mittheilungen d. arch. Inst, in 
Athen, 3 (1877), pp. 282-288 (with plan). A plan of the amphitheatre 
is also given in Exf/dition Scientifique dt Morle, 3. pL 77. 

In 1893 some excavations were made by Mr. Ski.is on the site of 
aitcicnt Corinth at the intersection of the roads from Lechaeum and 
Cenchreae. Here, in addition to remains of later date, he found the 
square courtyard of a building of the fifth or sixth century B.C The 
courtyard measures about 20 feet square, and the ancient pavement, con- 
'•ij^cted in a nrat and solid style, is preserved throughout. Sec IIpaKriKd 
■njs’Apx“‘“^ for 1892, pp. 111-136. 

5 . I. Zeua had carried off - Aegina. On representations of the 

rape of Aegina in ancient art see John, Archdologisthe Btitrdgt, p. 31 sq. 
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5 . 3. they say that the Maeander etc. Ibyou held that the Sicyon- 
ian Aaopus rose in Phrygia (Strabo, vi p. 271). As to the derimion of 
the Inopus from the Nile see Strabo, /x,; Callimachus, Ifymn. Dion. 
171 : Hymn. Dtl. 206 s^q .; Tieiies, Schol. on Lycopkr. 575. The 

water of the Inopus was said to rise and Cal] simultaneously with that of 
the Nile; hence the fable of their connexion (Pliny, Nat. Hist. iL 229 ; 
Callimachus, Dtl. l.c.) The fable of the union of the Euphrates and 
Nile is repeated by Philostratus, Vit. Apollon. L 2a 2. 

5 . 4 - Tenea. Stephanus B)'zantius (s.v. T« tu) tells us that Tcnea 
was a village which belonged to Corinth and was situated between that 
city and Mycenae. Combining this statement with Pausanias’s state¬ 
ment that Tenea was distant 60 Greek furlongs (a little under seven 
miles) from Corinth along the mountain road, we infer that Tenea was 
situated somewhere in the valley which opens on the east side of Aoo- 
Corinth and through which the highroad and the railway now run from 
Corinth to Argos. The exact site was first discovered by the late 
H. G. Lolling. It is on a flat projecting spur of the mountains which close 
the valley on the south, a little below and to the north of the twin 
villages of Upper and Lower Klenia. The spot is about a mile 
and a quarter south of Ckiliomodi, a village which lies in the opener 
part of the valley, and is a sution on the railway line between Corinth 
and Argos. Its distance from Acro-Corinth is about seven miles, which 
agrees closely with Pausanias’s statement that Tenea was 5 o Greek 
furlongs (6J miles) from Corinth. The neighbouring villages of Kltnia 
have preserved with little alteration the ancient name of Cleonac. The 
architectural remains of Tenea are scanty, consisting of a few founda¬ 
tions and pieces of walls. Further evidence of an ancient settlement 
here is furnished by the number of potsherds, both of the finer and 
coarser kind, lying about, and by the rock-hewn graves on the northern 
slope of the hill toward Chiliomodi, These graves are found both 
separately and in groups. The valley, of which a complete view is 
obtained from the site of the ancient town, is bounded on the north and 
south by heights of some elevation and on the east by lower hills 
partially wooded with pine. On the west the valley opens gradually 
into the plain of Cleonae. A stream traverses it from sooth to north, 
and after skirtmg the eastern foot of Aero-Corinth falls into the 
Gulf of Corinth. The bottom of the valley is cultivated and produces 
com, wine, oil, and some currants; the western portion of it serves os 
a winter pasture. But the hills which enclose it and stretch eastward 
to the sea are for the most part utterly barren and naked except where 
they arc overgrown with arid shrubs or pinewood. Their sides are 
cleft by many dismal little gullies and ravines. On the whole the valley 
is unattractive and inhospitable, though its position on the main route 
from Corinth to Argos and the south must have given it a certain 
commercial and political importance. 

According to Aristotle, the Teneans were related to the people of. 
Tenedos through Tennus, son of Cycnus (Straba viil p. 380). It was 
at Tenea that the youthful Oedipus was brought up by Poly bus, and 
the UtUe town sent out most of the emigrants who followed Archias 
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to found Syracuse (Strabo, Af.) In 393 B.C. Agesilaus led a Spartan 
army from Argos to Corinth by Tcnca (Xenophon, HtUemcOy iv. 4. 19). 
In the war which the Romans waged on the Achaean League Tenea 
sided with Rome, and hence escaped the (ate which befel Corinth 
(Strabo, /^.) An Asiatic Greek who contemplated migrating to Corinth 
received an oracle to the effect that “ Blest is Corinth, but Tenea for 
me I" (Strabo, Ac.) That there was a sanauary of Apollo at Tenea 
might be inferred from Pausanias and is expressly affirmed by Strabo 
(/.c.) 

See Leake, Morea, 3. p. 320 sq .; id., Ptloponntsiaca, p. 400 sq .; 
Cunius, Ptlofiomusos, 2. pp. 549 * 55 ■« 557 ; Boblaye, PecMerckes, p 
39; Bursian, Gtogr. a. p. 22 ; H. G. Lolling, in Steffen’s Karttm vom 
M/ktHoi, ErlauUmder Ttsf, p 46 sq. ; Philippson, Pthponsm, p 34 
sq. ; Baedeker,* p. 247. 

At the village of Athikia, situated among the hills about four miles 
north-cast of Tenea, was found the statue known as the Apollo of 
Tenea. It is one of a class of archaic statues which represent a long¬ 
haired youth, nakecL standing in a stiff constrained attitude. They 
were formerly called Apollos on account of their long hair. But 
according to Prot Milchhbfer the discovery of bronze statuettes in 
recent )'ears has proved that in the older art votive figures generally 
represented, not the god, but the persotu who dedicated them. Other 
examples of this class of statues are the so-called Apollo of Thera and 
the Apollo of Orcbomenus. Of the three statues mentioned the Apollo 
of Thera is the rudest, and the Apollo of Tenea the most advanced. 
The class to which they belong is believed by some critics to exhibit 
traces of Elgyptlan inffuence. Several of these statues were found in 
recent years at the sanctuary of the Ptoon Apollo, on Mt. Ptous, in 
Boeotia (as to which see Pausanias, ix. 24. 6), and still more recently 
another was discovered by the French archamlogists at OelphL See 
A. MilchhSfer, in Arthanlog. Zatung, 39 (1881p. 54 sq. ; Max. 
Collignon, ‘ L’ApoUon d’Orchomine,’ BulUtiH dt Comsfi. HtlUmiqut, 
5 (1881), pp 3 I 9 - 323 : Histoin de la Sculpture Gretque, 1. pp 

> *3 W-t >95 W-; M. Holleaux, in Butt. Corr. HtlUn. 10 (1886), pp 
66-80; A. H. Smith, Catalogue 0/Sculpture in the BriHsk Museum, i. 
p 82 sqq. ; M. Holleaux, ‘Statue archaique trouvde k Milos,' Bull, de 
Corr. HelUn. 16 (1892), pp 560-567 ; Friedcrich-Wolters, Gipsakgusse, 
pp. 9 sqq., 25 ; Murray, Hist, of Greek Sculpture, 1,* p 170 sqq. ; Lucy 
M. MitchclL Hist, of Ancient Sculpture, p 204 sq. ; Overbeck, GriecA. 
Ptastik,* I. pp 114-121 ; Furtwiinglcr, MeisterwrlU d. gritek. Plastik, 
p. 7 >* ; Cavvadias, PAnrru Tot*'E6vacou Moioxmv, 1. Nos. 8-14, 

20, 68-72 ; Th. HomoUc, in Gasette des Beaux Arts, December, 1894, 
p 444 sqq. WTien I was at Phigalia in 1890 one of these archaic 
statues had recently been discovered there. The bead was wanting, 
but the ends rf curls remained on either side of the neck. The arms 
were also wanting from the shoulders; to judge from what remained 
of them, they must ha>-e adhered closely to the sides. The waist was 
narrow, the legs apart. But perhaps the most remarkable feature of 
the statue was that it bore an inscription on the front, just beneath the 
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neck. The inscription consisted of a few letters, which 1 could not 
read with certainty. They looked like EYNAIAJl The inscriptiaa 
was, I think, archaic, and is, so far as I know, the 6rst instance of an 
inscription found on this class of statues. The inscription is probably a 
man’s name; and this £ivoun the view that such statues represent 
mortals, not gods. Most of the statues of this series are preserved 
in the National Museum at Athens. They well exhibit the gradual 
progress of statuar)’ from iu rude beginnings up to the time when it 
approached its most perfect develo|xncnt. 

5. 5- the road that leads Corinth - to Sicyon. The 

road from Corinth to Sicyon traverses the plain which lies between the 
Gulf of Corinth and the hills which extend parallel to the coast This 
plain, the western part of which was calM Asopia by the ancients 
fStrabo, viii. p. 381, ix. p. 408) and is named V'ocKa by the modems, 
is extremely fertile. Villages are numerous, and the level expanse is 
covered with the stunted currant-trees, above which an olive-tree rises 
here and there. The fertility of the plain, which was famous in antiquity 
(Livy, xxvii. 31. i ; Cicero, De Ugt agraria, L 3 . S : Lucian, Itarv- 
MtHippus, 18 ; id., Savigium, 20 ; Zenobius, iit 57 ; Proverb, e Cod, 
Bodleiano, 396 {_Paroemiographi Groeci, ed. Caisford, p. 45) ; .Athenaens, 
V. p. 319a; Suidas, i.v, tl to fiioov K-nyraia; SchoL on Aristop h a nes , 
Birds, 968) is largely due to the numerous streams which, issuing from 
glens among the hills, intersect it in deeply worn beds. The soil, a 
whitish marl, is heas-y and slippery after rain. See Clarke, Tmvels, 3. 
p. 729; Uodwell, Tour, a. p. 393 sq. ; Weicker, Tagtbuck, 2. p. 299 
jy.; Leake, Mona, 3. p. 227 sf, ; Curtins, Ptlop. 1. p. 482 sf. ; Vischcr, 
Eritmeruu^en unJ Eindrucke, p. 268 ry.; W. G. Clark, Pelopounesui, 
p. 344 ; Pbilippson, Peloponnes, p. 1 18 ry. ; Baedeker,® p. 243. 

5 . 6. Aegiidetu etc Accor^ng to Eusebius the annab of Sicyon 
and its kings extended back further than any other written records in 
Greece. Hence he beg(ins his chronology of Greece with a list of 
the kings of Sicyon. His list differs in some points from that of 
Pausanias. Aegialeus, first king of Sicyon, was, according to Eusetnus, 
a contemporar>' of Bel and Ninos, the first kings of Assyria. The 
chronicles of the kings of Sicyon were written by a historian named 
Castor; he first wTote a large work and then published an epitome of 
iL According to him the kings of Sic^-on reigned altogether 959 
years. See Eusebius, Chronic, i. voL i. p. 171 sqq., ed. Schoenc. 

5 . 6. the portion of Peloponnese which is still called Aegialna. 
Aegialus was the old name of Achaia (v. 5. i ; viL i. 1-4 ; Strabo, viii. 
P- 383)- Pausanias speaks as if the old name was still in use in his 
time. The name means simply ‘coast 4 and’ (cp. viL 1. l); king 
Aegialeus is an et>’mological fiction. 

5 . 6. the city of Aegialea. Afterwards it was called Mecone, 

‘ the poppy town,’ because Demeter first discovered the poppy {jiyrttv) 
there (Strabo, viiL p 382; Stephan. Byi. s.v. ^ueuwv; Etjrmoi. Sfagm. 
P- S® 3 » 55 ; SchoL on Pindar, Ntm. ix. 123). At the present day 
poppies “ are scattered over the plateau upon which the old dty was 
built" {Anuricam JoumaJ of Ankatoloffr, 5 (1889), p 268). But these 
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flowers are so common all over Greece, where they turn many a 6eld 
into a blaze of scarlet, that they can hardly be said to be distinctive of 
any one place. It was at Sicyon, then called Meconc, that the gods 
were said to have had a dispute with men, and it was on this occasion 
that Prometheus tricked Zeus into choosing the bones and lat of the 
victim instead of the flesh and inwards (Hesiod, Tkepg. 535 tqf.) 
The name Sicyon seems to mean ‘ the cucumber town,’ from jiJtua^ 

• a cucumber,’ or perhaps ‘ a melon.’ 

5 . 6. Telchia. An old name of Siejnn was Telchinia (Stephanas 
Byz. s.v. 'E.uevuv). 

5. 7. was called Apia after him According to another tradition, 
followed by the poet Rhianus (in Stephanos Byrantius, r.r. 'kria) and 
Apollodoms (iL t. 1), the Apis after whom Pcloponnese was called 
Apia was a son of Phoroneus. The name Apia seems sometimes to 
have been limited to Argos (Strabo, viii. p. 371 : Stephonus Byzanlius, 
lx.), and it is in this narrower sense that the Attic tragedians appear to 
use the name (Aeschylus, Suppl. 117, 360; id., Agam. 356 ; So^ocles, 
0 €d. Col. 1303). Stephanos Byzantius, however, recognises tte wider 
as well as the narrower application of the name, fur he says (,lx.) that 
the adjective ‘ Apian ’ uns us^ in the sense of ‘ Peloponnesian.' 

6. 7. Peratofl. In Eusebius and the chronologists the name of 
this king appears as Eratus, Heratus, or Aratus. See Eusebius, CAnm. 
ed. Schoene, voL I. pp. I 7 S. >76, Appendix, pp. 86, 316. Between 
king Leucippus and king Eratus (Peratus) the chronologists interpose 
a king Messapus or .Mesapus (Eusebius, llxc.) 

5. 8. Corontu. Instead of Coronus, Eusebius and the chronologists 
(llxc.) mention a king Marathonius (Marathius, Marathus). After him 
and before Corax they interpose two kings not mentioned by Pausanias, 
namely Marathus (Marathon, Maratheus) and Echyreus (Echireus, 
Echyrus, Chyireus). 

6. I. The cause of the intrasion wu thin. XMth the following 
legend of a war between Sic)-on and Thebes compare Apollodorus, iii. 
5 - 5 - ; Hyginus, FoA. 8. 

6. I. Antiopo, daughter of Kyctaus etc. Cp. I 38. 9 note. 

6. 3. olive oU flowed etc. The olives and olive-oil of Sic)-on were 
flunous. See x. 33. 19; Virgil, Gtarg. u. 519 ; Statius, TAti. iv. 5a 

6. 3. Lamedon. In Eusebius and the chronologists his name is 
given as Laomedon or Laomedus (Eusebius, CAron. voL i. p. 176; 
Appendix, pp. 86, 316, ed. Schoene). 

6. 4. A^Ufl. This early epic poet was a native of Sairtos. See 
vii. 4. I and Index; Epttormm Cratiorum Jragmtnta, ed. Kinkel, p. 
303 tqq. He is supposed to have flourished ab^ OL 35-40 (640-617 
B.C.) (W. Christ, GescA. d. griecA. JJtferatur, p. 80). 

6. 6. Polybus etc. In Eusebius and the chronologists (Eusebius, 
CArtm. voL 1. p. 176, Appendix, pp. 86, a 16 sq., ed. Schoene) the 
order of kings is Polybus, Inachus, Phacstus, Adrastus, Polyphides, 
Pelasgus, Zeuxippus. According to Castor, quoted by Eusebius {CAron, 
voL I. p. 174, ed. Schoene), who herein diflers from Pausanias, 
Zeuxippus was the last of the kings, and after him the government was 
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carried on by the priests of the Cantean Apollo, six of whom held rule 
in a space of thirty-three years. Then a seventh priest, Charidemua, 
succeeded ; but being unable to support the expenses of his office he 
retired into exile. Pausanias, on the other hand, says that after 
Zeuxippus there reigned two kings, Hippolytus and Laccstades; and 
he sutes that in the reign of the former king Sicytm wm forced to 
acknowledge the supremacy of .Argos. To explain this divergence of 
the authorities Mr. Frick has invented a somewhat elaborate hypothesis. 
He supposes that the annals of the kings of Sicyon were redacted in the 
reign of the t>rant Oisthenes, about 600-570 BC., and that the redac¬ 
tors purposely omitted the names of Hippolytus and Lacesudes, in 
order to blot out the feet that Sicyon had once been subject to Argos. 
The seven priests of the Camean Apollo were a mere figment of the 
redactors, inserted in the annals to fill up the blank caus^ by the 
omission of two kings. But the truth was preserved, Mr. Frick thinks, 
in oral tradition, and Pausanias ascertained it by inquiries on the spot. 
See C Frick, ‘ Dcr lyrann Klcisthcnes und die 'AXAPPAd'H von 
Sikyon,’ Xeut JaAriucAtr, 107 {FletAnutit JakHmchfr, 19) (1873)1 
pp. 707-712. It seems certainly true that Oisthenes (in whose daj’s 
Sicyon appears to have reached the height of its power) was very 
jealous of Argos; for he forbade the bards to reette the poems of 
Homer, because these poenu told of the glories of .Argos ; and he tried 
to abolish a shrine (Atnmm) of Adrastus which stood in the market¬ 
place of Sicyon, on the ground that Adrastus wasan <\rgive (Herodotus, 
V. 67). 

7 . I. The city In the plain - was demolished by Demetrius etc. 

Diodorus Siculus tells us (xx. 102) that in 303 B.C. Demetrius Poliorcetes 
•• raicd to the ground that part of the city of Sicyon which adjoined the 
harbour, because the place was utterly without natural strength ; and he 
transferred the population to the acropolis. And because he helped the 
people to build and restored them their freedom they bestowed on him 
divine honours for his benefits. For they named the city Demetrias, and 
voted to perform sacrifices and hold a festi\al and games every year and 
to assign him all the other honours as their founder. These resolutions 
have fallen into abej'ance through lapse of time and the vicissitudes of 
affairs ; but the people of Sicyon, finding the new situation far better thM 
the old one, continued to dwell m it down to my time. For the acropolis, 
a spacious and level expanse, is surrounded on every side by inaccessible 
cliffs, so that siege-engines cannot be brought up against the walls; and 
it has abundance of water, whence the people hare constructed many 
gardens ; and thus by providing both for peaceful enjoyment and safety 
in war the king's foresight has been justified by the result." Coinpare 
Plutarch, Demetrius, 25. Strabo says (viiL p. 382) that the site to 
which Demetrius transferred Sicyon was “ a strong hill distant twenty or, 
according to others, twelve furlongs Crom the sea." 

The site to which Demetrius removed Sic)x>n, and which the city 
thenceforward occupied through the rest of the classical ages, is a 
remarkably fine one. The mountains at this part of the coMt “ fall down 
towards the sea not in a continuous slope, but in a succession of abrupt 
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descents and level terraces—a series of landslips, as it were, so that green 
smooth pastures alternate with white steep scaurs. These are severed 
at inten-als by deep rents and gorges, down which the mountain torrents 
make their n-ay to the sea, spreading the spoils of the hills over the flat 
plain two miles in breadth which lies between the lowest cliffs and the 
shore " (\V. G. Clark). Between two such deep gorges, on a spacious 
and fertile tableland overlooking the plain and distant about two miles 
from the sea, stood the new city. The tableland is roughly triangular 
in shape, with its apex turned towards the hills on the south, and its 
base fronting the sea on the north. It is between three and four miles 
in circumference. On every side it is defended by a natural wall of 
precipices, which admit only of one or two narrow ascents into it from 
the plain below. Even at its southern extremity—the apex of the tri¬ 
angle—it fidls steeply away and is connected only by a nanow ridge 
with the higher hills to the south. The ancient walls ran all round the 
tableland, and remains of them may be seen at intervals along the edge 
of the cliffs on all sides. The river which, issuing from a dark, narrow 
glen, flows through the gorge on the eastern side of the tableland is the 
Asopus (the modem Vaiilikopotamos ); the much smaller stream which 
traverses the gorge on the western side of the tableland is probably the 
Helisson (Paus, ii. la. a). The tableland itself is divided into two 
terraces by a low ledge of rocks which extends quite across it from east 
to west, forming an abrupt separation between the two levels. The 
upper terrace, which occupies the apex or southern part of the triangle, 
is only about half the size of the lower or northern terrace. This upper 
terrace doubtless formed the acropolis of the new dty, while the city 
itself was spread over the lower terrace. At present the village of 
VasUiko stands on the lower terrace, near the northern edge of the table¬ 
land ; at this point the line of cliffs is broken by a gully, down which a 
steep and narrow path leads from the plateau to the plain below. Here 
doubtless was one of the city-gates. 

The ruins of ancient Sicyon, that is of the city founded by Demetrius, 
are very considerable and arc scattered over a wide area. Portions of 
the circuit-wall, as already remarked, still exist in many places ; they are 
regularly and solidly built and measure 8 feet in thickness. In the 
ledge of rocks which divides the upper from the lower terrace may be 
seen, near the western edge of the tableland, the remains of a theatre 
and a stadium (see below). On the lower terrace—the site of the city 
of Sicyon as distina from its acropolis—many foundations of houses and 
larger buildings are scattered among the fields. With such exactness do 
these foundations extend in straight lines from north-east to south-west, 
or from north west to south-east, that it is clear the city was built on a 
regular plan, with broad streets crossing each other at right angles. And 
so numerous are the remains that even now a careful survey would probably 
enable us to restore the plan of the dty, in its main outlines, with toler¬ 
able certainty. The best preserved of the ruins, apart from those of the 
theatre, are the remains of a large building of Roman date wbich stand 
on the lower terrace a little to the north-cast of the theatre. The waUs 
of this edifice, which are standing to a height of 8 or 9 feet, are 
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built partly of bricks alone, partly of bricks and hewn stones in alternate 
courses, but they rest on fixundations of ashlar masonry. In the walls 
there are small arched doorways and larue quadrangular windows. 
The building contains many small chambers, some of which have semi¬ 
circular ends. Leake supposed that this edifice was the Praetorium or 
residence of the Roman governor. More probably it contained public 
baths. Not fiur from it Dodwell observed what he took to be “ the 
remains of the gynmasium, supported by strong walls of polygonal 
construction." Some dilapidated churches probably occupy the sites of 
ancient temples. In particular we may note a small church, containing 
some Byiantine paintings, which stands near the edge of the cliff, at the 
north-eastern extremity of the ancient city, to the east of the village of 
Vatiliko. In and about this church are remains of antiquity, including 
part of a shaft of a large Doric column, some triglyphs, and an architrave 
of white marble. Hard by, a tunnel in the rock, wide enough for one 
man to pass, leads down through the cliffs to a gully in which there is a 
spring. The tunnel was probably a postent, constructed to allow the 
townspeople access to the spring in case of a siege. There are massive 
foundations of walls round its upper outlet 

On the upper terrace, the acropolis of Sicyon, the ruins are less 
numerous, but some ancient foundations may be seen near the theatre. 
There seem to be no traces of a wall dividing the acropolis from the 
lower dty. 

In the rocky slope which divides the upper from the lower terrace, 
to the east of t^ theatre, are the mouths of several subterranean aque¬ 
ducts, which have been cut through the soft rock. It is possible to 
penetrate through some of these rock-hewm passages for considerable 
distances. They are lit at intervals by perpendicular shaffs. Water 
was brought to Sicyon from the hills by an aqueduct and distributed 
through the city by these subterranean channels. Arches and pillars of 
the aqueduct which conveyed the water from the hills are still to be seen 
on the narrow ridge which unites the extreme point of the acropolis with 
the heights to the south. 

Few ancient cities were more advantageously or beautifully situated 
than Sicyon. Built on a spacious and level tableland, defended on 
every side by diffs, abundantly supplied writh water, at a distance both 
safe and convenient from the sea, from which it was divided only by a 
strip of fertile plain, across which blew the cool refreshing breeics from 
the water to temper the summer heat, the city possessed a site secure, 
wholesome, and adapted both for agriculture and commerce. Nor are 
the natural beauties of the site less remarkable than its more nuiterial 
advantages. Behind it rise wooded mountains, and in front of it, 
across the narrow plain, is stretched the wonderful panorama of the 
Corinthian Gulf, with Helicon, Cithaeron, and Parnassus towering 
beyond it to the north, and the mighty rock of Acro-Corinth barring 
the prospect on the east. At sunrise and sunset especially the scene 
is said to be one of indescribable lovelirtess. The anrients themselves 
were not insensible to the charms of Sicyon. “ A lovely and fruitful 
city, adapted to every recreation," says a scholiast on Homer (II. iL 
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57a), and Diodorus (ml 102) speaks of Sicyon as a place “for peaceful 

^Oftbc older ciiy of Sicyon, which stood in the plain betwe« the 
tableland and the sea, the remains are very scanty. The plain is now 
covered with vineyards, but there seem to be some vestiges of antiquity 
at the viUage of J/ou/h' on the right bank of the Hclisson ; and near 
the church of St. Nicholas, which stands below Vasiliko, and not far 
from the Asopus, Vischer observed some pieces of columns and an 
ancient alur; in the church itself he saw the capital of a Corinthian 
column. 

See Oarke. Tractb, 3. pp. 7 » 9 - 729 ; DodwelU Temr, a. pp. 293-297 ; 
Ilintniry tf Ou Morta, p. IS *»• I Lc«'‘e. 3- PP- 355-373 $ 

SnkfTxitt p, 30 /tf. 1 L. Ross. Kttstn mnJ Kmenuitm Atrtk Gnaktnhnd, pp. 
46.48 ; WdckCT, Tagitmh, a. pp. 3 >»- 306 ; Curtins, 2. pp. 483-498; 

nr k I'llepommist, pp. 3 « 6 - 3*71 Vucher, brtnntmmgrH, pp. 
271-278; \V. C. Clark. Ptltfimtusus, pp. 338-344 *’ PP- 

^ekta,* p. 2441 C-i-k/MMiu, 2. p. 400 rp?. : W. J. McMurtry, in Arntruan 
ftnmal af Ankanltgx, 5 (1889), p^ 269-271. 

7. I. an apr tii qnaka , which nearly depoimlated the city etc. 
The iite of this earthqu.-ike is somewhat uncertain. Bursian suggested 
{Gtogr. 2. p. 26) that it may have been the earthquake of 23 A.D., which 
was felt both in Greece and in Asia Minor (Tacitus, ArntaUs, iv. 13). 
Loewy would place it in 141 or 142 A.D. Arckaalog. tpigrapk, 

MUtheilungen <tus Oesterrach-Ungam, 13 (1890), p. 191. Hcmbcrg 
understands the earthquake to be the fearful one of the middle of the 
second century A.D., which totally destroy-ed the city of Rhodes 
{GtuhickU Grieckmlands unttr der Herrstkaft dtr Romer, 2. p. 364). 
See viii. 43- 4 note. 

7. I. the Sibylline oracle touching Rhodes. This may be the 
oracle which is still preserved in our collection of Sibylline oracles (vil 
1.3, ed. Riach): it declares that Rhodes will perish and be void of men 
and destitute of the means of life. 

7. 2. bnild a basement of stone etc This description of the 
Sicyonian sepulchral monuments is confirmed and illustrated by the 
evidence of Sicyonian coins, on some of which tombs 
are figured. On these coins (Fig. 1 5) we see a base- 
ment or pedestal, apparently round, supporting four 
pillars, which in turn support a gable or pediment 
On each side of the tomb stands a stiff figure and 
a cypress tree. Sec Imhoof-Ulumer and Gardner, 
Nmn. Comm, on Paus. p. 28, with pL H i. ii. Two 
fragmentary epitaphs were found by Mr. Elarle at 
Vatiliko, on the site of Sicyon, in 1891. So far os 
they go they agree with 1‘ausanias‘s account of the 
Sicyonian epitaphs. See Classical Review, 6 (1891), 
p. 134 sq. The inscription * Farewell * (\aipa) is very common on 
Greek tombs, being by no means confined to those of Sicyon. 

7. 3. tho patnt.lny Elsewhere (vil 22. 6) Pausanias mentions a 
remaikable painting upon a tomb. The discoveries of recent years have 
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brought to light tcvetal ancient Greek paintings upon tombs. The best 
known of these is the tombstone of Lyseas, a tall narrow slab, discovered 
in 1839 at Velanidtza in Attica, on which the deceased is depicted 
holding a branch in bis raised left hand and a two-handled cup in his 
right Underneath is painted a small picture representing a man 
galloping on horseback. The tombstone and painting seem to date from 
the sixth centuiy B.C. Sec Loescheke, ‘ Altattiscbe Grabstelcn,* Mittkeil. 
d. arch. Inst, in Athm, 4 (1879), pp. 36-44; Milchbofer, 'Gemalte 
Grabstelcn,' it., 5 (1880), pp>. 164-194; Michaelis, ' Polyebromie der 
Grabstclen,’ Btrichtt iiber die Verhandl. d. k. sacks. Gtstll. d. U'issen nt 
Leipsig, Pbilog. bistor. Clossc, 19 (1867), pp. 113-119; L. Guriitt, 
* Bemalten Marmorplatten in Athcn,* in Au/sdtxe Ernst Curtius gewid- 
met, p. 151 sjy. ; Bainneister, Dettkmdler, pp. 853-8S4, 866-868. When 
Pausanias says that the tomb was specially adapted to suit the painting, 
he probably means that a square or oblong compartment had been sunk 
in the surface of the tombstone, and that the picture was painted on this 
sunken compartment in order to protect it from the weather. Many 
Greek sepulchral reliefs are similarly carved on a sunken compartment in 
the tombstone, as e.g. is the case with many of the sculptured tomb¬ 
stones found outside the Dipylum at Athens. And in hurt Mr. Guriitt has 
detected the faint remains of a painting on the sunken compartment of 
one of these very tombstones. See his essay (cited above), p. 165. In 
its architectural arrangement the tombstone in question (which is repre¬ 
sented in Curtius and Kaupert’s Allas von Atkem, pL iv. 6g. viiL) 
probably resembled the one described by Pausanias. The literary 
evidence for the custom, as practised by the ancient Greeks, of painting 
U(x>n stone is discussed by G. Hermann in a paper 'Dc vetcrum 
Graecorum pictura parietum conjecturae,' reprinted in his Opusenia, 5. 
pp. 206-339. 

Sicyon was &inous for its painters. It was long, says Pliny, the 
native home (patria) of painting. Some people thought that the art 
of drawing was invented at Sicyon. It was at Sicyon that painting 
was first taught in schools os an element of liberal education. 
Three great Greek schools or styles of painting were distinguished, the 
Ionic school, the Attic school, and the Sicyonian. Of the lost the most 
prominent masters were Eupompus, Pamphilus, and Pausias. See 
Pliny, AW. /fist. ixxv. ^ 15, 75-77, 1 33 *t 27. A characteristic specimen 
of the art of Pausias is described by Pausanias later on (ii. 27. 3). 
So high did the reputation of the Sicyonian academy stand that the 
great Apvelles himself studied under Siej^mian masters, more, however, 
lor the sake of profiting in his professional career by the reputation of 
the school than because he bad any sympathy with its aims and methods. 
For the methods of the Sicyonian school of painting appear to have been 
of a purely formal and technical character. It tried to reduce the art of 
pointing to a science, and by an exact study of the principles of propor¬ 
tion and perspective to lay down a set of inflexible rules, by following 
which any one gifted with sufficient manual dexterity might become a 
painter. The higher qualities of feeling and imagination, as they cannot 
be reduced to rules and taught in the lecture-room and the studio. 
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would *ecni to hat-e been of »mall account at Sicyon. The school w 
a school or academy in the strict sense of the word Its pnncipte 
were taught by a succession of masters and expounded in manuals and 
handbooks on painting. In its main charactensnc—tedinical 
ness of execution—the Sic>-onian school of pamtmg closely rese^le^ as 
Brunn has happily pointed out, the Argive school of sculpture, by which 
it was probably influenced. The works of Polyclitus, the great master 
of the Argive school of sculpture, rigidly correct m their proportion^ 
strike us, in their exisung copies, as somewhat cold and hard with 
little of the generous fire which softens, wi^s, and anitMtcs with an 
ineffable charm whatcrer can be traced, directly or indirectly, to the 
hand of Praxiteles or Scopas. Wustmann has weU suggested that in 
the Sicyonian school of painting, as in the Argive school of sculpture 
we may delect the hard realism of the Dorian stock os contrasted wnth 
the sweet and noble idealism which inspired the art and literature of 
the Ionian race. See Brunn, CtKhickU der gnKk. 2. pp. 

1x0-158. and an article by G. Wustmann, ‘Die bikyomsche .Maler- 
schule.' RJuinisclus Muuum, N. F, 23 (1868), pp. 4 S 4 - 479 - 
also C. T. .Michaelis, ‘ Bemerkungen rur Sicyonischra M^er^hule, 
Ankaolog. Ztilung, 33 (*876), PP- 3039: W. Kl«n, ‘ Studien xur 
Eriechischen Malergeschichte, I. Die Sikyonische Schule,* Artkaolog. 
tkifmpk. Mittkril. aus Otsltrreitk-Ungam, 11 (1887), pp. * 93-233 5 
£ul<, IhOes tur U P/leponnise, ppi 328-346 ; Murray, HMdbook of 
Grttk Ankaeology, p- 388 >qq. The passages of anaent ^ters bearing 
on the subject are coUected by CKcrbeck, SckriftqwUen, g i 74 S-> 770 - 

7 . 4. the Sicyonlans who fell at PeUene etc. Sec it. 8. 5 5 

7 ^4. At the gate is a spring In a grotto. As Pausanias approached 
Sicyon from Corinth, this gate was probably on the north-eastern side 
of Sicyon. Now we have seen (p. 44 ) that near the north-eastern 
extremity of the tablcUnd on which Sicyon stood there is a natural 
opening in the line of cliffs op which a steep narrow path leads to the 
sire of the ancient ciiy. It is almost certain that there must have b^ a 
gate here ; and if so, it may very well have been the gate here mentioned 
by Pausanias. At the head of the a^nt is the modem village of 
Vasiliko. A little to the east of this point, there is a fine spring in a 
gully at the foot of the line of cliffs; a tunnel leads down to it from the 
ttbleland (above, p, 45). This may perhaps have been the Dripping 
Spring described by Pausanias. It is true that at present the spring is 
o« in a grotto, but, as Prot Curtius suggests, the rocks which once 
formed the roof of the grotto may have fallen in. See Dodwcll, Tour, 
2 p. 29s : Leake, Morra, 3. p. 372 ; Curtius, Pr/op. 2. p. 488 : Vlscher, 
Erinnerungtn, p. 274 5 W. C. Clark, Peloponnesus, p. 343 5 Bursian, 

Geogr. 2. p. 27. Mr. M. L. Earle thinks that the Dripi«ng Spring was 
probably the one now called Mitre Bey sis (‘small spring’), the most 
northerly fountain of Vasilita, situated north of the village in the gorge 
through which the ordinary road to Moulki passes. The founuin is at 
present concealed by a Turkish wall, but the dropping can be heard 
through a small square opening in the walL There are ancient tombs 
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above and below the fountain, Anurican Journal of ArcheuoUfgy, 
S (1889), p. 287 jjr. 

7 . 5. the present acropolis. Tbc site of this, the second or later 
acropolis, is determined by the statement of Pausanias that the theatre 
lay onder the acropolis. For the theatre, thoui^h mined, still exists (see 
below) and is situated on the rocky slope which divides the lower level 
of the tableland from the higher (see above), it follows, therefore, that 
the upper level was the acropolis in Pausanias’s time. Cp. Leake, 
Morea, 3. pp. 368 sq., 370. 

7. 5. Fortnne of the Height. On Sicyonian coins of Imperial 
times this goddess is represented standing and holding a bowl and a 
horn of plenty (lmhoof>Blumer and Gardner, Num. Comm, om Paus. p. 
38, with pi. H iii.) 

7 . 5- The theatre. The theatre, which of all the buildings mentioned 
by Pausanias is the only one that can now be identified, is partly hollowed 
out of the rocky declivity which separates the upper level of the tableland 
from the lower. It is near the western clifib, and feces north-east. It 
has been often described. Sec Leake, Marta, 3. p. 368 sq. ; Clarke, 
Travels, 3. p. 733 sq. ; Curtius, Pelop. 3. p. 490; W. G. Clark, Pelop. 
p. 342 ; VVelcker, Tagtbsuk, 3. p. 303; Ilursian, Geogr. 3. p. 37 sq. ; 
Beul< 5 , Etudes sur le PHoponttlse, p. 330 sqq. In 1886, 1887, and 1891 
it was partially excavated under the direction of the American School of 
Classic^ Studies at Athens. The results of the excavations ate reported 
in The American Journal of Archaeology, 5 (1889), pp. 367-303; id., 
7 (1891), p. 281 sq .; id., 8 (1893X pp. 388-409. 

The total breadth of the theatre was about 400 feet. The tiers of 
seats are mostly cut out of tbc rock; but at the wings the seats were 
prolonged out from the rock, being supported on masses of fine masonry. 
The American excavations laid bare fite parallel foundation • walls 
belonging to the stage structure. Of these only one wall and part of 
another ore Greek, the rest ore Roman. The front and back walls are 
both Romait, and the similarity of their dimensions and constmetion 
“ makes it probable that both were built at the same time, when the 
stage of the theatre was altered and probably enlarged to conform writh 
the Roman standard” The length of the front wall is 23.60 metres, 
its average height about as; ntetres, its thickness 0.65 metres. There 
are three doorways in it, and in front of the base of the wall a marble 
step or plinth extends almost the entire length. 

The orchestra comprised somewhat more than half the circumference 
of a not entirely perfect circle, the diameter of which was about 3 o metres 
(65 A. 7 in.) If carried up to the front (Roman) wall of the stage, the 
or^estra would still fell considerably short of a complete circle. The 
floor of the orchestra, like that of the theatre at Epidaurus, consists 
simply of stamped earth. A carefully constructed drain, about 1.35 m. 
wide and 1 m. deep ran round the orchestra, like the drain in the 
Uionysiac theatre at Athens. Opposite each of the stairs which gave 
access to the seats, the drain is bridged by a slab of stone. Another 
cutting extends right across the centre of the orchestra at right angles 
to the stage walls, tmder which it is earned; whether it was a drain or 
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• Another drain crossed the orchestra at right angl« to 

Tte ^ ,ta, i„ -d. 

S ru4?r3Xr sxf :xropXX 

uTpSXXXS cTTuv. «. .l-ich .n-c^ .f 

"“‘w’lhrt^is, the Americans excavated only a ^ 

northern half including three tiers of seau and the front ^ another tier, 
northern tiait, wiu*^ B ^ 

ri^'^tlf seats, though cut out of the natural rock, are very 
uppcrtnMi ^„^ere divided into fifteen sections by fourteen 

u^c^^lyN Hoc drawn from the middle l»int jrf the 
^ec through the centre of the orchestra passes through the mi^ of 
£ ei^th of seats, and does not coindde, as m some th«tr«, 

™=xri;"u,xrX x r„ 

Ihe llth^^ resembUng in this respect the stone chaira in 
the Dionysiac thcaue at Athens and of the great theatre at Epidaun^ 
Sev^ doubtless intended for the accommodation of pnests or other 
offi^ They are not of marble, but are of the same common stone as 

X'X; Th,- w h.„ tacb «d “• 

U cut from two blocks, which are joined at the middle. Sonw of Ae 
arms show remains of ornamental scroU-work on the wter side. The 
ordinary seaU “are divided into two parts by a kmguiiditial dcprosio^ 
iSr^nt part, or scat proper, is a35 ®- wide; while the bock part, 
upon which the persons sirting behind placed their feet, is o.ao ^ 
•Se.” The rock-cut seau still remaining in the upper part of t^ 
theatre « differ in form from the lower one^ The feet of the row of the 
nersons behind were not on the same level as the surface on which the 
persons in front sat, but rested on an elevation which was 0.35 m. above 

the seat and the same in width.” . 

Two vaulted passages, one on the northern, the other on the southern 
ride of the theatre, give access to the seaU from without The original 
to«h of the s^thero passage was about .6 metres, the breadth is 
2 55 m The walls and vault are composed of rectangular blocks put 
togrthe^ without any cement The vault is formed of six courses of 
stOTCs on either side, exclusive of the ke)-stQne coui^ These raulU or 
arches are very important as specimens of true Greek arches. They 
«belong unquestionably to the best Hellenic period—the best, that is, 
in a masonic point of view. There is every probabUity that they were 
erected by Demetrius, the benefactor of Sicyon, if indeed they be not of 
a still remoter date; so that we find that the Greeks were acquainted 
with the mystery of throwing an arch at least as early as the end of the 
fourth century B.C" (W. G. Clark, Pe/o^ p- 342 Jg.) 

Lastly, the American excavations revealed the foundations of two 
structures’situated at the opposite ends of the stage. At the southern 
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end uf the stage was a square chamber, apparently of Greek construe* 
tion. Around the inner walls o( this chamber there is a continuous 
rock-cutting in the form of a bench or seaL At the other end of the 
stage arc the tcituuns of what must hasx been an ornamental fountain of 
Roman limes. The back of it is semicircular. Both the square chamber 
and the fountain opened outwards from the theatre. 

A little to the west of the theatre are the remains of the stadium, 
which b not mentioned by Pausanias. The upper or semicircular end 
of it occupies a fold or recess in the same rocky slope against which the 
theatre is built The recess is partly natural, partly excavated. “ The 
stadium resembles that of Mcssenc, in having had seats which were not 
continued through the whole length of the sides. About 8 o feet of the 
rectilinear extremity [/.* of the straight sides as dbtinguished from the 
semicircular end] had no seats, and this pan, instead of being excavated 
out of the hill like the rest, b formed of factitious ground, supponed at 
the end by a wall of polygonal masont)', which still exists. The total 
length, including the seats at the circular end, is about 680 feet, which, 
deducting the radius of the semicircle, seems hardly to leave a length of 
600 Greek feet for the line between the two metae [turning-posts]. It 
is very possible, however, that an excatation would correct this idea; 
for it is difficult to believe that there was any difference in the length of 
the or course, in the several stadia of Greece. ... If the length 

of the course had ever varied, it must, 1 think, have been alluded to in 
some of the ancient authors" (Leake, A/tnra, 3. p. 370). Cp. Clarke, 
Tmtt/t, 3. p. 735; Curtius, Pr/ 4 )fi. a. p. 490; \V. G. Clark, Ptlop, p. 
343 ; Wckker, Ttxgtbueky 3. p. 303 sq, ; Mschcr, Erinnrrumgrn, p. 376; 
Uursian, Gtogr. 3. p. 38; Beul^, Etudes sur U P/topemnise, p. 33a sq. 

7 . 5- a temple of Dionymia. Just below the theatre Lrake found 
“ the basis of a column, together with that of one of the antac, of a 
small temple ; the column was two feet seven inches and a half in 
diameter.” He thinks that this may have been part of the temple of 
Dionysus, which we know from Pausanias must have been near the 
theatre (Leake, Mprea, 3. pp. 369, 371), On coins of Sicyon of 
Imperial times Dionpus b represented standing, holding a goblet 
{easttkarus) and a thyrsus, with a panther at his feet (Imhoof-Ulumer 
and Gardner, Xum. Comm, oh Pous. p. 38, with pL H iv. v.) Uursian 
(Geogr. 3. p. 38) conjectured that the Dionysus of thb temple may have 
been really Adrastus, because we know from Herodotus (v. 67) that 
there wms a shrine {keroum) of Adrastus at Sicyon and that the Sicyonians 
celebrated his sufferings in tragic choruses. But Bursian has overlooked 
the fact, mentioned by Herodotus, that the shrine of Adrastus stood on 
the market-place ; and thb market-place, being that of the old city, must 
have been in the plain ; whereas the temple of Dionysus, being near the 
theatre, must ha\x stood on the plateau which was the citadel of the 
old, and the site of the new, city. 

7 . Bacchantes in white marble. On some coins of Sicyon a 
Bacchante or Maenad b represented in an attitude of rapture, bolding a 
knife (Imhoof-Blumer and Gardner, Aww. Comm, oh Pasts, p. 39 , with 


pL H vi. vii.) 
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7 6. the meaning of the oracle etc. Hyllu* son of 

Herclilei inquired of ihc Delphic oracle in what manner the banished 
Hcraclids might return to Peloponnese. The oracle told him that 
should “wail for the third fruit and then return." By “the third 
fruit" the god meant the third generation. But Hyllus understood it 
of the third year ; so having waited that space of time he led an army 
into Peloponnese. But he was defeated by the Peloponnesian*; and 
Aristomachus, one of the Heraclids, fell in the battle. See ApoUodorus, 

iL 8. 2. . _ • 

7. 6. Artemis of the Lake. “ The worship of Artemis, as Curtius 
has ob»er\xd, was peculiarly associated with low-l>-ing land and reed- 
covered marshes. The reeds shared with men in the worship of the 
goddess and moved to the sound of the music in her festivals, or, a* 
Strabo says, the baskets danced, or in Laconia maidens crowned with 
reeds danced " (Prof. W. -M. Ramsay, in Journal of HtlUnU Studies, 4 
(1883), p. 36). A Creek inscription discovered at Crfindane in Pisidia, 
near the large double lake Egerdir Gil and Hoiran Got, proves that 
Artemis was the great goddess of this lake district (Ramsay, Le. ; cp. 
Index S.V. ‘Artemis’: K. O. Muller, Die DorierJ i. p. 378 sqqr, 
Roschers Uxikon, t. p. 560). For the juxuposition here at Sicyon of 
Artemis with Dionysus the Deliverer and Dionysus Bacchius, Stephani 
{Compte Rendu (St Petersburg) for 1865, p. 29) compare the similar 
collocation of deities at Corinth (Paus. ii. 2. 6). At Sicyon, indc^ 
Artemis is the goddess of the Lake, and at Corinth she is the Ephesian 
goddess; but, as ProC W. M. Ramsay has remarked, “ with slight local 
modifications the culms of Artemis Tauropolua, Limnatis [/.r. Artemi* of 
the Lake! Orthia, Orthosia, etc., is essentially the same as that of the 
Lydian [Ephesian] Artemis; and few will now try to maintain that the 
strict separation which prevailed in Hellenic polytheism between the 
different goddesses had any counterpart in the primitive coitus " (Joum. 
Htllen. Stud. 3 (1882), p. SS)- 

7 . 7. the market-place. Not far below the theatre and stadium, 
near the centre of the lower level of the ubleland, are the remains of a 
Roman building with several chambers; there are also some traces of 
the street which led from this quarter to the theatre. From the position 
of this Roman building about the centre of the later Sicyon, Leake 
thought that it probably stood on the market-place ; and he conjeaured 
that the building was the palace of the Roman governor in the intereal 
between the destruction of Corinth by Mummius and its restoration by 
Julius Caesar; for during this period the greater part of the Corinthian 
territory was attached to Sicyon, which was the capital of the surround¬ 
ing country. See Leake, Morea, 3. pp. 369, 370 sq. But the Roman 
building in question was probably the public baths. See above, p. 44 sq. 

7 . 7. A zalea. This was, as we have seen (ii. 6. 5), an old name 
of Sicyon. But there is an island of the same name (.Aegialia or Aegilia) 
midw-ay between Crete and Cythera. In 1889 excavations conducted in 
this little island by the Greek Government revealed the foundations of 
an ancient Greek building, which from an inscription found near it seems 
to have been a sanctuary of Apollo Aegileus. Mr. Staes, who directed 
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the exoivstions, has hence conjectured that the Aegiolia to which Apollo 
and Artemis went after »la>Tng the Python was the island of that name, 
and not Sicyon, to which, through a confusion of names, the tradition 
was afterwards attached. It was more natural, he observes, that Apollo 
and Artemis should have gone to Crete from the neighbouring island of 
Aegialia than fiom the distant Sicyon. See ’ApxaioX.oyiKiy AcArioi', 
November 1889, p. 240 Tf. 

7 . 7. to be purified. The slaughter of the dragon Python by 
.Apollo and the subsequent purification of the god from the taint of 
blood-guiltiness were represented every eighth year at Delphi in a solemn 
festival, which drew great crowds of spectators, especially from the 
north of Greece. The festival was called the Festival of Crowning (to 
S reenj/Mov), and is thus described by Plutarch (Quaest. Grate. 12): 
•* The Festival of Crowning seems to be an imitation of the god's battle 
with the Python and of the flight and pursuit to Tempe after the battle. 
For some say that after the fight Apollo fled because he desired to be 
purified. But others say that the Python was hurt and fled awray along 
the road which they now call the Sacred Road; but Apollo pursued 
after it and came up with it soon after it expired. For he found that 
the monster had died of its hurt and had b«n buried by a boy whose 
name was Goat.” In another passage {De defectu orac. i S) he describes 
more fully one of the scenes of the sacred drama. \ATicn the eighth 
year came round a temporary shed was erected upon * the threshing- 
floor.' This ‘threshing-floor’ was no doubt one of those large circular 
spaces paved with stones and in the open air, which are still to be seen 
everywhere in Greece and on which the horses tread out the com. 
This house represented the abode of the dragon ; but with the usual 
neglect of scenic propniety the shed, says Plutarch, bore much more 
resemblance to a lordly palace than to a dragon's den. .A formal attack 
was then made upon the dragon’s house by persons who bore blanng 
torches in their hands and led with them a lad whose &ther and mother 
were both alive. The lad probably represented Apollo, and shot on 
arrow at the dragon who was supposed to be lurking in the shed. This, 
however, is not expressly said by Plutarch, perhaps because be thought 
it impious to describe the deed of blood. But after the dragon may be 
supposed to have received his deadly wound, the persons who carried 
lighted torches set fire to the shed, upset the table, and fled away without 
turning to look behind them. Last of all, the boy who represented 
Apollo wandered away, served as a menial, and was purified at Tempe. 
The last part of the ceremony, namely the wanderings of Apollo’s 
representative and his final purification at Tempe, arc described by 
Aelian (Var. Hist. iii. i), whose account explains why this festival was 
called the Festival of Crowning. After describing in high-wrought 
language the beauty of the Vale of Tempe, he proceeds; “ Here the 
Thessalians say that the Pythian Apollo purified himself by command of 
Zeus, after he had shot to death with his arrows the Python, the dragon 
that guarded Delphi in the days when the oracle was in the hands of 
Earth. So Apollo made himself a crown from the laurel tree at Tempe, 
and taking in his right hand a branch from the same laurel tree he came 
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to Delphi and took o\'er the charge of the oracle. An altar stands on 
the very spot where the god twined himself a crown and broke the 
branch. And still, when the eighth year comes round, the Delphians 
send a procession of high-bnm boys, with one of the boys as leader. 
They come to Tempe, and after offering a splendid sacrifice they return 
again, but not until they have plaited crowns from the same laurel tree 
from which on the memorable occasion the god himself wreathed bis 
brows. The procession goes by the road which is raTl>f< the P>'thian 
road ; it leads through ThessoJia and Pclasgia and Oete and the land of 
the .\enianes and of the Melians and of the Dorians and of the Western 
Locrians. All these peoples escort the procession with as much rever¬ 
ence and honour as is accorded to those who bring to the same god the 
sacred things from the land of the Hyperboreans. And at the P>thian 
gomes the crowns given to the victors are made from this laurcL" On 
his return from Tempe the boy who carried the laurel branch stopped 
at Dipaias. a village near Larissa, to dine; because according to the 
legend Apollo first broke his fast there on his return liom being purified 
at Tempe (Stephanus Byzant s.v. Arorvidt). Probably therefore the 
boy lasted more or less strictly during the pilgrimage from Delphi to 
Tempe and back to Dipnias. 

The burning of ‘the Python's shed,' mentioned by Strabo (i*. p. 
433) on the authority of Ephorus, makes certain, what otherwise 
would be only a maner of inference from Plutarch, that the shed 
which was burned at the festival really represented the dwelling of the 
dragon. The menial service which the boy who pla)-ed the port of 
Apollo was obliged to take is probably to be explained, as K. O. 
Muller saw, by the story that Apollo had been forced to serve 
Admetus, king of Pherac, for a year as a punishment for killing the 
Cyclopes (Apollodorus, iu. 10. 4 ; Sertnus on Virgil, Atn. vii. 761 ; 
Diodorus, iv. 71, vi. 7; Preller, Grietk, Mythol.* i. p. 387). Such a 
legend seems to point to an old custom of obliging a mansta>’cr to 
expiate his offence by doing menial service for a certain time among 
strangers. (Similarly Hercules was sold into slavery for three years as 
an expiation for the murder of Iphitus. See Apollodorus, iL 6. And 
Cadmus served Ares eight years for killing the dragon which guarded 
the spring at Thebes. See note on ix. to. i.) Probably the procession 
to Tempe passed through Pherae, and the boy who acted Apollo went 
through some pretence of servitude at the very place where the god him¬ 
self was said to have served Admetus. See K. O. Muller, Dit Dorter* 
I. pp 203 sqq., 331-324 (Engibh trans. voL 1. p. 230 sqq., 336 tqq.)-, 
Monunsen, Delpkita, p 206 sqq. (Mommsen tx. and Preller lx. 
give the name of the festival as Septcrion. The sole authority for this 
seems to be Hesychius, o-cm/pia' KaSap/toi- tK&ivit. There appears 
to be no variation in the MSS. of Plutarch). Probably there was a 
local Sicyonian legend that Apollo had killed the Python at Sicyon. 
For according to Hesychius (r.n. Tofiov /Soi-yot) there was at Sicyon a 
bill of the lucfaer Apollo, and the friend of the slaying of the Pv'thon 
seems to have been attached to this hilL See Th. Schreiber, 
PytkoktoMOi (Leipzig, 1879)1 P- 43 sqq. 
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The legend of the parification of ApoUo for IdUing the dragon 
Python seems to cany us back to the days of primitive Greek savagery, 
when the killing of certain animals was supposed to need expiation, and 
the slayer was deemed unclean until he had performed some purificatory 
or expiatory rites. Examples of similar ideas and customs are to be 
found among savages to this day. For instance in Dahomey, if a man 
has killed a fetish snake, be is treated os follows. A hut is made of 
dry fiiggots thatched with dry grass. The culprit is drenched with palm 
oil; a dog, a kid, and two fowls are fastened on his back; and in thb 
condition he has to crawl into the hut by a very low entrance. The 
hut is then set fire to, and the man has to make bis escape through the 
dames as best be can to the nearest running water. During his passage 
thither he has to run the gauntlet, the mob pelting him with sticks and 
clods. Reaching the water, be plunges into it, and is then considered 
to be cleansed of all the sin or crime of the snake murder.” Thirteen 
days afterwards a * custom' or holy day is held for the dead snake. 
See John Duncan, Trai>th in IVestem A/ricit, t. p. 195 sg.; cp. F. E. 
Forbes, DaAomey and the DitMomans, 1. p. 107 ; Bouche, La CSt* ties 
Esclavis, p. 397. But it is not only for the slaughter of sacred or 
deified animals that expiation or purification is required on savage 
principles. Amongst the Kafirs “the slaughter of a lion, however 
honourable it is esteemed, is nevertheless associated with an idea of 
moral uncleanness, and is followed by a very strange ceremony. When 
the hunters approach the village on their return, the man who gave the 
lion the first wound is bidden from every eye by the shields which his 
comrades hold up before him. One of the hunters steps forward and 
leaping and bounding in a strange manner praises the courage of the 
lion-killer. Then be rejoins the band, and the same performance is 
repeated by another. All the rest meanwhile keep up a ceaseless 
shouting, rattling with their clubs on their shields. This goes on till 
they have reached the village. Then a mean hut is run up not for from 
the village; and in this hut the lion-killer, because be is unclean, must 
renuiin four days, cut off from all association with the tribe. There be 
dyes his body all over with white point; and lads who hate not yet been 
circumcised, and are therefore, in respect to uncleanness, in the same 
state as himselfi bring him a calf to cat and wait upon him. When the 
four days are over, the unclean man washes himselfi paints himself with 
red paint in the usual manner, and is escorted back to the village by the 
bead chief, attended with a guard of honour. Lastly, a second calf is 
killed ; and, the uncleanness being now at an end, every one is free to 
eat of the calf with him “ (L. Alberti, Dt Kafftrt aaa dt Zuidkust van 
Afrika, p. 158 sq.) Cp. Lichtenstein, Reisen im stidJichrm Africa, 1. p. 
419. Again, among the Kafirs a man who happened to kill a boa- 
constrictor “ was formerly required to lie in a running stream of water 
during the day for several weeks together; and no beast whatever was 
allowed to be shuightered at the hamlet to which be belonged, until this 
duty had been fully performed. The body of the snake was then token 
and carefully buried in a trench, dug close to the cattle-fold, where its 
remains, like those of a chiefs were henceforward kept perfectly undis- 
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turbed" (S. Kay, Travels ami Restarxhes im Caffiraria, p, 341 sq.) 
Among the Hottentot} when a man has killed a lion, leopard, elephant, 
rhinocerfM, or elk. he is esteemed a great hero, but he is deluged with 
wine by the medicine-man and has to remain at home quite idle for 
three days, during which his wife must not come near him ; she is also 
enjoined to eat no more than is absolutely necessary. On the csening 
of the third day the hero kills a Cat sheep and calls all his neighbours to 
the feast See Kolbe, Prtsenl State of the Cafte of Good Hofe, i. pp. 
3 $>-»S 4 - Similarly the Lapps deem it the height of glory to kill a bear. 
Nevertheless all the men who take part in the slaughter are regarded as 
unclean, and have to live by themselves Cor three days in a hut made 
specially for them; during the three days none of them may visit his 
wife. At the expiry of three days they run thrice round the fire j this is 
regarded as a purification, and they are then allowed to rejoin their 
wives. Sm Schefler, Lappoeda, pp. 235-543 i Leemius, De Lappomhts 
Fimatarch'ae, p. 503 sq .; Jessen, De Finnomm Lapponumque Aorwegi- 
eormm Religiom* Pagums (bound up with Lecmins’s work), p. 64 tq. 
Among the Kaniagmnu of Alaska the men who attacked the whale were 
considered, during the fishing season, as unclean, though otherwise they 
were held in high honour (W. Dali, AlasPa astd its Resources, p. 404]^ 
Amongst their neighbours the Aleutians, when a hunter had struck a 
whale with his spear, “ he would not throw again, but would proceed at 
once to his home, separate himself from hit people in a specially con¬ 
structed hovel, where he remained three days without food or drink, and 
emhout touching or looking upon a female. During this time of seclu¬ 
sion he snorted occasionally in imiution of the wounded and dying 
whale, in order to prevent the whale struck by him leaving the coast 
On the fourth day he emerged from bis seclusion and bathed in the sea, 
shrieking in a hoarse voice and beating the water with hb hands. Then, 
lalung with him a companion, he proceeded to the shore, where he 
presumed the whale had lodged, and if the animal was dead he com¬ 
menced at once to cut out the place where the death-wound had been 
inllicted. If the whale was not dead the hunter returned to hU home 
and cootinoed washing himself until the whale died” (Tetroff, Report 
om AlasPt^ p 154 sq.) The Central Eskimo think that all sea animals 
were originally made from the severed fingers of the goddess Sedna • 
hence the Eskimo most make an atonement for ev er y animal he kills.* 
When a seal is brought into the hut, the women must stop working until 
it b cut up After the capture of a ground seal, walrus, or whale, they 
must rest for three days. See Ftani Boas, ‘The Central Eskimo,' 
SUtk Amsmal Report of the Buream of Ethnology (W'ashington, 1888), 
595 ; Procetdimgs and TransatHems of the Royal Society of 
Canada, 5 (Montreal. 1888), section IL p 36; id, Zeitsekrift fi!r 
Ethnologic, 17 (188s), VerhandL der BerL Ces. fur Anthrop ElhroL 
u. Lrgesch. p tfil ay.; C. F. HaB, IJfe with the Esqnimastx, 2. p 331 
tq .: id, Nanxstroe of the Seceetd Arctic Expedition made iy Charles F 
Hall, edited by ProC J. E. Nourse, p 191 jy. W-hen the Hidatsa 
Indians are o ut hunting eagles, they pitch a small ‘ medicine ’-hut, where 
certain ceremonies are performed. On returning from sitting beside the 
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eagle-irap the hunter U ■voided by every one, for no one may *ee him 
till he enters the ' medicine’-lodge. Hi* trapping last* four days, during 
which he must see none of his himily and speak to none of his friends 
except those who are engaged in the trapping. See Washington 
Matthews, TTie Hidatsa Indiamt, p. 58 tqg. Among the Damaras of 
South Africa when a hunter returns from a successhil hunt, he takes 
water in his mouth, and ejects it three times over hi* feet, and also into 
the lire on his own hearth (C. J. Andrrsson, Lake Ngami, p. 124). 
When a Catauxi Indian returns successful from the chase, he smears hb 
face with soot as he approaches hi* house (R. Spruce, in Travels of 
CitM d* Leon, trans. by C. K. Markham, p. 343). Some Indian hunters 
after killing on animal used to purify themselves in water ns a religious 
rite (Adair, History of the Americtm Indians, p. 118). Amongst the 
Wogandas of Central Africa it b a rule that the hunter shall return 
from the chase by a path different from that by which he went (R. W. 
Felkin, * Notes on the Waganda tribe of Central Africa,’ Proceeding 
eif the Royal Society of Edinhtergh, 13 (1884-1886), p. 735). All 
these customs may be explained by a desire to elude the angry spirit 
of the slain or wounded animal. The original object of rule* of cere¬ 
monial purity, as Porphyry long ago observed, is not to bring man into 
relation srith Ck>d, but to keep evil spirits at a distance (PorphjTy, quoted 
by Eusebius, Praepar. E’,'ang. iv. 33). 

7 . 7. to Oarmanor in Orate. Cormanor lived at Tarrha, on the 
southern coast of Crete, towards the western end. See x. 16. 5 ; cp. 
X. 7. 3 ; li. 30. 3 : K. O. Muller, Dorier,* i. p. 208 (1. p. 236, EngL 
Trans.) We have seen, in the preceding note, that the Delphian legend 
fixed on Tempe in Thessaly, not Tarrha in Crete, as the place where 
Apollo was purified. The Scholiast on Pindar (Introd. to Pyth. p. 
298, ed. Boeckh) combines the two legends by saying that Apollo wrent 
first to Crete and afterwards to Tempe. In the early days of Greece 
the Cretans seem to hate had a high repuution as exorcisers and 
cleansers of religious pollution. It was from Crete that Epimenides 
came to purge Athens from the plague (see note'C.* L 14. 4); and it was 
by the Dactyls of Mount Ida in Crete that P>’thagoras was purified. 
” He was purified," says Porphyry ( VU. Pythag. 17), “ with the thunder- 
stone, in the morning lying on his &cc beside the sea, and at night lying 
beside the river, crowned svith the srool of a black lamb." There were 
certain Cretan diviners called Cretitb (Pbotius, Lexicam, s.v. Kpijriiai). 

7 . 8. the children go to the Bythu etc. The ceremony may 
ha\e resembled, as K. O. Muller suggested, the Attic festival of the 
Delphinia, when maidens went as suppliants in processiort to the 
Delfdiinium, or temple of the Delphian Apollo, bearmg a branch or 
branches of the sacred olive-tree wreath^ with white wool See 
Plutarch, Thetems, 18; K. O. Muller, Doritrf 1. p. 330 sg. (voL 1. p. 
346 jy. Eng. Trans.); Aug. Mommsen, Heortologie, p. 398 s^. The 
river Sythas to which the children went in procession from Sicyon has 
been identified with the modem river of Xyloteutro or Trihtalas, the 
only considerable river in this neighbourhood (Curtius, Pelep. 2. p. 49 ®)* 
But as the Xyloteutro is about 10 miles by toad from Sicyon, Leake 
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{Peiopmmema, p. 404 sq.) objects that the children could hardly have 
gone in procession there and back. Sec note on vil 17. 12. The 
Sythas was at all events to the west of Sicyon. See il 12. 2. 

The Sicyonian ceremony implies that Apollo and Artemis were 
supposed to absent themselves annually for a time from their temples. 
So Apollo was supposed to spend the si* summer months at Delos and 
then to deport to Patara in Lycia for the winter (.Servius on Virgil, Aen. 
iv. 144 ; cp. Horace, Odts, iiL 4.65>. It seems to have been thought that 
Apollo was absent from Delphi for the three winter months; for daring 
this period the Paean was not sung, and Dionysus was mvoked instead of 
ApoUo (Plutai^ Df El afuJ DelpAos, 9; cp. Pindar, Pyii. iv. j ora 
'ArnAXwios tv^ovtos). At the temple of Aphrodite at Mt. 
in Sicily the goddess was supposed to go to Africa every year for 
nine da>-s. This period of nine days was called the Anagogia, because 
the goddess was believed at ihb time to go to sea (amtgtj/Aai), During 
these ^)-s the sacred doves disappeared, having gone with the goddess 
to Africa. But at the end of the nine days a solitary dove used to be 
seen flying from across the sea | it alighted on the temple and was soon 
followed ^ all the other doves. This was a signal for a general out- 
burst of j oy ; all the people who were well-to.do feasted, all the people 
who were not well-to-do played castancu with great joy; and oil the 
neighbourhood smelt of coot’s cheese, which was a sign that the goddess 
had returned. ^ Athenacus, ix. pp. 394 f.395 a. In the twelfth month 
of c^xry year the Aztecs celebrated a festival which they called ‘ The 
Return of the Gods,' UotUeo. It fell in October, the loveliest season of 
the year on the high plateau of Mexico; for then the rain is over the 
sky is blue, and all the land is fiesh and green. On the 15th of the 
^nth the altars were adorned with green branches or reeds, tied in 
bundles of three. On the 18th the gods began to come. The first to 
arrive was Tdpochtli or TcicatJipoca, for being young and nimble he 
outstripped the other gods, who did not arrive till the last day of the 
months At midnight on that day a litUe heap of maiie flour, in the 
form of a cheese, was ro.ide upon a mat A priest watched the heap of 
^uc, and when he saw upon it the print of a liny foot, he cried, « His 
Majesty has a^-^ •" At these words all the priests and minUters of the 
idoU rose up brtsUy and blew upon their horns and conches in all the 
temples and m quaners of the town. So all the people were apprised 
of the return of the gods and flocked to the temples to presenr^cir 
oflenngs to the newly i^ved deities. See Sahagun, Hhtoirt glnlraU 
rfrr U Nouv,lU.E,i»gue (Paris. 1880% p. 139 ry.; dav-igero 

of Mexico, t. p. 308, trans. by Cullen ; Brasseur de BourbLrg’ 
Huioirc del i^ions dviliiles du Mtxiqmt et de 1 Am/rique-Centr^i 
p. 526 ry.; J. G. Muller, Gesckickte der amerUattiukeH UrrtUeio 'nett. 
B fiMei of the Pacific States, 2. p. 332 

TVrarytw, de FAmtrique Centrah et du ^Pfnu, 

7. 8 ^ tmple of Apollo. Beside this temple there was a colossal 
^ue rf AttaluMO cubits high, which the Sicyonian. set up out of 
gratitude, because he had ransomed for them the sacred land of 4poUo 
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at a great price. On a subsequent occasion they %-oted him a golden 
statue and an annual sacriSce. See Polybius, xviL (xviii.) t6. 

7 . 8. ProetoB. On Proctns and his daughters see iL 18. 4 ; viil, 
18. 7 note, and Index. 

7 . 9. the spear wherewith he despatched the boar. On ancient 
representations of Meleager and the hunt of the Calydonian boar, and of 
hunting in general, see Stephanl, in CompU Rendu (St. Petersburg) for 
1867, pp. 58-1 S9. In this paper, marked by his usual exhanstri'e learn¬ 
ing, Stephani has shown that on the monuments the instrument of the 
boar's death is generally a spear, not an arrow. On the Franqois vase, 
indeed, the boar is depicted pierced with many arrows, and several 
archers are represented kneeling (see Baumeister’s Denimdler, voL 3. 
Tafel 74); and the Greeks certainly used bows and arrows in hunting 
(Oppian, Cjrneg. i. 153, iv. 54 ; id., ffatieut. L 138 ; Anthalog. Palat. 
vi. 296. 3 ; Pollux, V. 19, V. 20, X. 141). But they seem to have used 
them comparatively seldom. Apart from representations of Artemis and 
Atalanta and of barbarians hunting, bows and arrows seldom appear as 
weapons of the chose on ancient works of art. For representations of 
Meleager slaying the boar with a spear sec Baumcistcris Denkmdler, 2. 
figures 990, 992. The skin of the Calj-donian boar was shown in the 
great temple of Athena Alea at Tegea (Paus. viii. 47. 2). One of its 
tusks was preserved in the Imperial Gardens at Rome; the other had 
unfortunately been broken (Paus. viii. 46. 5). The subject of the boar- 
hunt was represented in the eastern gable of the temple of Athena 
Alea at Tegea (Paus. viii. 45. 6 sq.) 

7 . 9. the flutes of Maxsyas etc. Marsyas was a Phrygian satyr or 
Silenus (sometimes he is called the one and sometimes the other), who 
finding the flutes which Atherui had thrown away (see L 24. i) picked 
them up and practised on them. At last he challenged Apollo to a 
musical contest, he to play on his flutes and Apollo to play on his lyre. 
Being vanquished, Marsyas was tied up to a pine-tree and flayed alive, 
or cut limb from limb cither by Apollo himself or by a Scythian slave. 
See ApoUodorus, L 4. 2 ; Hyginus, Fah. 16$. The skin of Marsyas 
w-os to be seen in historical times at Celaenae in Phrygia; and it was 
said that whenever one of his nativx Phrygian airs was played near it, 
the skin of the dead satyr vibrated ; but if the musician struck up an air 
in praise of Apollo, the skin remained motionless (Herodotus, vii. 26; 
Xenophon, Anab. i. 2. 8 ; Action, Far, Ifiit. xiii. 21). The river 
Marsyas, which was said to have sprung from the blood of Marsyas 
(Hyginus, Ac.), is a small tributary of the Maeander in Phrygia. The 
ancient authorities seem to differ as to the source of the river, but their 
statements may be reconciled by supposing that it rose in the little reedy 
kike on the mountain above Celaenae, and that after disappearing under¬ 
ground it issued from the rock under the citadel of Celaenae, where it 
fell with the roar of a cataract into a rocky basin in the market-place. 
Besides Herodotus and Xenophon, ILce,, see Quintus Curtius, iii. t ; 
Strabo, xii. 8, 5 ; Pliny, N. H. v. ^ 106, 113; Pauly's Real-Encychpadie 
and Smith’s Diet, of Geography, t.v. ‘ Marsyas.’ 

“ The myth of htarsyas and Apollo implies as its scene a place where 
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reeds abounded. The basis of the legend is nndoabtedly the contrast 
between the music of the lyre employed in the worship of the Ionian 
Apollo Citharoedos and of the flute used in the religion of southern 
Phrygia. The Ionian Creeks were in direct communication with southern 
Phrygia by the Lycus t-alley route, and Celaenae was therefore a natural 
place in which to localise the mythical contesL The myth was placed 
where the reeds from which the earliest simplest kind of flute was made 
abounded. The actual course of the river Marsyas does not and could 
not in ancient time have aflbrded such a scene, but the lake from which 
It was believed to rise is not much more than a reedy marsh. Here 
therefore the scene was hid * (Prof. \V. M. Ramsay, in Joum. cf IftUtm. 
Stuiius, 4 (1883}, p. 71}. For representations in ancient art of the 
contest of Marsyas with Apollo and the punishment of the former, see 
Muller-Wieseler, Dtnkmtdlar, 3. pi. xiv.; Baumeistcr's IXtnkmdlfr, 3. 
p. 887 Iff. The well-known statue at Florence called ‘the Grinder,’ 
representing a man with up-tumed foce, kneeling and sharpening a knife 
upon a stone (Baumeister, fig. 964), can be shown, by a comparison of 
monuments, to bas’c been one of a group representing the flaying of 
Marsyas, the kneeling man being the Scythian slave who is sharpening 
his Imife to do the dreadful deed. See Sir Gardner Wilkinson, ‘ The 
listening slave and the flaying of Marsyas,' Transtut. Royal Sec. of 
UUrature, and Series, ti (1878), pp. 263-273, with the note by Mr. 
Vaux, pp. 273-279. The attitude and look of ‘the Grinder' agree 
with the description which Philostratus Junior {/mag. 3) gi\-es of the 
barbarian who is about to flay Marsyas. ‘The grinder’ is probably an 
original work of the Pergamcne school of sculpture, which excelled in 
the representation of barbarian types, the irruption of barbarians into 
Greece about 288 B.C. having furnished Greek artists with plenty of 
opportunities of studying barbarians from the life. Cp. Arckaolog. 
epigraph. AtiUhtilungm aui Oesterrtich-Ungam, 13 (1890), p. 55 Sf. 
The works of ancient art on which the musical contest between Apollo 
and Marsyas is represented arc enumerated and described by Overbeck, 
Gritek. Kunstmythetogie, Besondcrer Theil, 3, pp. 430-483. 

7 . 9. Pythocleo. This may be the sculptor mentioned by Pliny 
(/V. H. xxxiv. 52) in the list of respectable artists who revived the art 
of sculpture after Olympiad 156 (156-153 n.c.) 

8. i. ClistheneB. See note on ii. 6. 6. For his date sec Pausantas, 
X. 7. 6. As to Myron see vL 19. 2. 

8. I. a shrine of the hero Aratus. Aratus died at Aegium; and 
in order to bury him in Sicyon it was necessary to get leave from the 
Delphic oracle, since an ancient law, backed by a strong superstitious 
feeling, forbade the Sicyonians to bury a corpse inside the walls. The 
shrine of Aratus (t^ Arateum) was situated in a conspicuous spot, and 
here he was laid with all the honours due to “ the founder and saviour 
of the city." Two annual sacrifices were offered to him; one was 
oflTcred on the anniversary of the day on which he freed Sicyon from 
the tyrant, being the fifth day of the month Dacsius (-the .\thenian 
Anthestcrion » Feb. - March) ; the other was offered on his birthday 
The former sacrifice was begun by the priest of Zeus the Saviour; the 
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second by the priest of Araius, who wore a white headband with a purple 
stripe. The association called ‘the artists of Dionysus’ (see Foucart, 
Dt ecUegiis ictnitorum urtificum apud Gratcot ; O. Luders, Dit Diony- 
Hsekt Kuns/ler) accompanied the sacrifices with hjimts and the music 
of the l)-te; the master of the gymnasium led a procession of boys and 
youths; and the senators followed wearing wreaths. Most of these 
rites had fiillcn into disuse » hen Plutarch wrote. See Plutarch, Amtus, 53. 

8. J. After the tjrrumy of Oleon etc. According to Plutarch 
{Ara/)u, 2) the tyrant Cleon was slain, and after his death the people 
chose as their rulers Timoclidas and Clinias, two dtiicns of reputation 
and inducnce. Timoclidas died, and Clinias was murdered by Abantidos 
who raised himself to the tytanny. Abantidas sought also to slay .Aratus, 
the youthful son of Clinuts ^ but in the confusion the boy escaped, and 
being protected by Soso, sister of Abantidas, was sent secretly by night 
to Argos. On the history of Arams see Plutarch's life of him, and 
Polybius. The dehvery of Sicyon by Aratus occurred in 251 B.C. 
(Clinton, Fiu/i /MUitid, 3. p. 18). 

8. 4 - Corinth was held by Antigonns etc. Cp. viL 8. 3. The 
story of the capture of Corinth by Aratus has been told by Plutarch with 
a wealth of picturesque details which he doubtless took from the Memoirs 
written by Aratus himself. The city, and especially the lofty and pre¬ 
cipitous acropolis of Corinth, was held for King Antigonus by a Mace¬ 
donian garrison. Aratus resolved to take the place by a night surprise. 
For this perilous service be picked out four hundred men, and led them 
to one of the city-gates. It was midsummer: a foil moon rode in a 
cloudless sky, and the assailants feared that its bright beams, refiected 
from so many helmets and spears, might betray their approach to the 
sentinels on the wails. But just as the head of the column neared the 
gate, a heavy bank of clouds came scudding up from the sea and veiled 
the moon, blotting out the line of walls and shrouding the storming- 
party in darkness. Favoured by the gloom eight men, in the guise of 
travellers, crept up to the gate and put the sentinels to the sword. Order- 
mg the rest of his men to follow him at the best speed they could moke, 
Aratus now advanced at the head of a forlorn hope of one hundred men, 
planted the ladders, scaled the wall, and descended into the dty. Not 
a soul was stirring m the streets, and Aratus hurried along in the 
direction of the acropolis, congratulating himself on escaping observation, 
when a patrol of four men was seen coming down the street with flaring 
torches. The moon shone full on them, but Aratus and his men were 
in shadow. Aratus whispered his men to stand close in the shadow of 
the houses. The unsuspecting patrol came on: in a minute three of 
them were cut down, and the fourth escaped writh a gash on his head, 
crying out that the enemy were within the walls. A few moments more 
and the trumpeu tang out a«|tl the whole dty was up. The streets, 
lately silent and deserted, were thronged with crowds hurrying to and 
fro: lights glanced at the windows; and high above the dty a line of 
twinkling points of fire marked the summit of the acropolis. At the 
same time a confused hum of \oices broke on the ear from oil sides. 
Undeterred by these symptoms of the gathering storm, Aratus pressed 
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a basis; the name AI 02 is inscribed on the column. See 0 %-er^k, 
Gritck! Kunstmytkoiagit, 2 (Bcsonderer Theil, 1 ), p. 5 
Inst. 12 (1840), uv. d'agg. N ; Atxkaolog, Zntung, 11 (1853), Ta£ 54. 
I. There was a pyramid-shaped image of Apollo Carinus at Megara 

(i. 44. 2 note). . , 

9 . 6. CliBthenes built it from the gpoils etc. Cp- x. 37. 6 with 


the notes. . . 

9. 6. ZouB, m work of Lysippus. On a Sicyoman com of 
Caracalla's reign Zeus is represented sunding undiaped, and holdmg 
the thunderbolt and sceptre. “The standing figure would certainly 
well suit the school of Lysippus. . . . Zeus is entirely undraped, and 
of a scheme which especi^ly befits brotue ’’ i Imhoof• Blumer and 
Gardner, Num. Comm, on Pans. p. 29, with pL H x..i 

9 . 7. WoUUh {Lukios) Apollo. The story which Pausanias tells 
of this shrine seems to make it certain that the adjectise Lukios (Ai'wios) 
here applied to Apollo meant ‘wolfish’ ^from Xvkos ‘wolf’), not ‘god 
of light' (from Xi'Kv ‘light’). Cp. iL 19- 3 and ^e note on i. 19. 

3 ‘The Lyceum.’ 

9 . 8. Next to this eauctuary etc. Besides the buildings 
and statues which Pausanias has described there was another edifice 
on the market-place at Sicyon. This was the painted colonnade 
{ 54 m PoikiU), which was built for the Skyonians by Lamia, the 
mistress of Demetrius, It was therefore probably buUt at the time 
when Demetrius changed the site of the dty. It contained paintings, 
works no doubt of Sicyonian artists, which were described by the 
antiquarian Polemo in a separate work. See Athenaeui, vi. p. 253 b, 
»iL p. 577 c; Pottmonis PeritgilM Fragmenta, ed. L. Prcller, p. 45 Jty.; 
Curtius, Ptlop. 2. p. 493. The building must have lost its importance 
m Pausanias's time, since he does not mention it. Perhaps the paintings 
had been carried away to Rome. 

10 . I. inxisted on sacrifleiug to Hercules as to a god. 
According to Diodorus (iv. 39), after the death of Hercules his friend 
Menoctius instimted at Opus an annual sacrifice of a boar, a bull, and 
a ram to Hercules as to a hero. The Thebans did the same ; but the 
Athenians were the first to honour Hercules as a god, and their example 
was copied by all the Greeks and by all mankind. Herodotus (ii. 145) 
says that Hercules, Dioa)-su5, and Pan were considered by the Greeks 
to be the youngest of the gods ; and he reckons that Hercules (the son 
of Alcmena) lived about 900 years before himself. 

10 . 3. an image-of Sleep lulling a lion. On ancient repre- 

senutions of sleep see G. Kruger, ‘Hermes und H>-ptio8,’ FUckeiset/s 
JaMrkutker, 9 (1863), pp. 288-301; H. Bann, ‘ Hypnos, dicu du 
sommeil,' Gaatfte ArtJUologiqut, 13 (1888), p. 35 sqq. with plate 6; 
Murray, Hist, of Gr. Sculpture, 2. p. 259. Kruger, in the article 
referred to, remarks that the ancients represented Sleep cither passively 
as himself overcome by drowsiness, or aaively as the ^spenser of sleep 
to others. The statue which Pausanias here describes evidently be¬ 
longed to the latter category: but on the chest of Cypselus at Olympia 
(v. 18. t) Sleep was represented passively, as a slumbering boy. 
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10 . 3. an image of the goci. beardless. Pausanias mentions 
images of the beardless Aesculapius at Phlius (it 13. 5) and at Cortys 
in Arcadia (viii. 28. i). On extant monuments Aesculapius is generally 
represented as bearded, seldom as young. See W. Wroth, in Joum. 
of HtUen. Studiu, 4 (1883), pp. 4 ^ 53 * 

10 . 3. Oalamls. See v. 25. $ note. 

10 . 3. the firuit of a cnltiTated pine-tree. That is, a fir-cone. 
Cp. BekkePs ArueJota Graeco, i. p. 58. A late votive-relief found 
in the sanctuary of Aesculapius at Athens, inscribed with a dedication 
to Aesculapius and Health, represents the snake-encircled staff (the 
common emblem of Aesculapius) with two large fruits on one side of it, 
and two pine-cones on the other. *' The pine-cone also enters as an 
ingredient into one of the curious prescriptions ordered by the God of 
Medicine for a patient who probably frequented his temple on the Tiber 
Island at Rome* (W. Wroth, in Joum. of HtlUn, Stud. J (1884}, p. 
93 sq.) The prescriptions referred to by Mr. Wroth arc preserved in 
an inscription (C. I. G. No. 5980). A patient named julianus who 
had been bringing up blood, and whose life was despaired of^ was 
ordered to take grains of a pine-cone ( kokkoi <« orpojStAoo) from the 
triple altar and to cat them, mixed with honey, for three days. The 
patient was cured and publicly testified his gratitude. 

10. 3. the god waa brought to them - in the likeness of a 

serpent. Compare the story told of the foundation of Epidaurns 
Limera (iiL 23. 7), in which it is plain that the serpent was no other 
than Aesculapius himself. Similarly when Rome had long been 
ravaged by pestilence, the Romans were bidden by an oracle to fetch 
Aesculapius from his great sanauary at Epidaurus. Ambassadors were 
sent, and the god in the form of a serpent glided down from the temple 
to the sea, embarked on the Roman vessel, and sailed in it to Rome. 
Here the serpent landed at the little island of the Tiber, on which a 
temple was therefore built to Aesculapius. With the arrival of the 
serpent the plague was sta>xd. See Li\-y, xt. Epitome; Valerius 
Maximus, i. 8. 2 ; Grid, Metam. xv. 626-744; Aurelius Victor, De 
xnris illustr. 22 ; Plutarch, Quoest. Rom. 94. In Epidaurus certain 
serpents, of a species peculiar to the district, rrere sacred to Aesculapius 
(Paus. iL 28. i). Sacrnl serpents were kept in his temples (Aristophanes, 
P/utus, 733; Pausanias, ii. it. 8), and visitors to his temple fed the 
serpents wfith cakes (Paus. /.r.; Herodas, iv. 90 tq.) All this mokes it 
tolerably certain that originally Aesculapius was neither more nor less than 
a serpent, which at a later time was transformed into an anthropc- 
morphic god with a serpent symbol His usual symbol in Creek art is a 
serpent coiled round a staff. Again, the story that Aesculapius brought 
the dead to life (Apollodorus, iii. to. 3 ; Schol. on Pindar, iiL 96; 
Pausanias, ii, 27. 4) points to the serpent origin of .Aesculapius. For 
serpents are popululy believed to be gifted with a knowledge of the 
plants which can revive the dead. Thus according to Greek legend 
the seer Polpdus having killed a serpent, observed another serpent 
approach the dead one and lay upon it a certain grass. The dead 
serpent thereupon came to life. Polyidus took the hint, procured some 
VOU lu F 
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of the same grass and with it restored a dead man to life. See Apollo- 
dorus, iii. 3- i- A similar incident occurs in modern Greek, Gennan, 
Italian, and Lithuanian stories. See Hahn, Gritikmht uitd Albiintsuckt 
Marcktm, No. 9 , Var. 3, p. 304 , q»- * 4 , Var. i and 3, PP- 260, 374 ; 
Grimm Kinder- und Hausmdnktn, No. t6; cp. Panzer, Bettrag xur 
deulscken Mytkologit, 3. § 360, P- 206 ; Basile, Pentamerone, First 
day, seventh story, vol i. pp. 99 . «09 (LiebrechPs (.erman trans.); 
Schleicher, Utemiseke Mairken, pp. 57 , 59 - In » Syrian Kory the 
king of the serpents restores three slain men to life by washing them 
with the water of life, which one of his subject serpente had fetched for 
him (Prym und Socin, Syriseke Sag^ und Marektn, Na 33, p. I 3 i). 
In Russian popular tales a serpent is often represented as in possession 
of a magic water, which heals all wounds, restores sight to the blind, 
and vigour to the cripple. Thus one Russian tale “speaks of a 
wondrous garden, in which are two springs of healing and vivifying 
water, and around that garden is coiled like a ring a mighty serpent" 
(Ralston. Busjuin Folk Tales, p. 333). According to a Slavonic notion 
the king of the serpents has a crown on his head and his tongue is a 
diamond. If you can kill him and carry off his croan and his tongue, 
s-ou will be lord of the whole world and immortal to boot (F. S. Krauss, 
Smgtn und Mdrtken der Suds/aven, 3 . No. 63, p. 107). The ancients 
explained the connexion of the serpent with Aesculapius by saying that 
it is the natural siinhol of the healing art, since it periodically rrmews 
itself by sloughing off its old skin. See Scholiast on Aristophanes, /.c .; 
Comutus, Kal. Dear. 33; Macrobius, Sat. u 30 . 3. NVith the Jews 
also the serpent seems to have been a symbol of healing {Numbers, 
xxL 9). “ The south Arabs regard medicinal waters as inhabited by jinn, 
usually of serpent form " (W. Robertson Smith, Religion of the Semites,* 
p. 168). “In Cashmere ... the descendants of the Naga [serpent] 
tribes are to this day remarkable for their medical skiU, and possession 
of healing arts and nostrums, which their ancestors (in common with 
Esculapius) received from the health-gis-ing serpent. The same skill in 
healing is attributed to him by many rtations. The Cells acquired their 
medical lore by drinking serpent-broth ; the Mexicans hung snake-bones 
round the neck of the sick ; in Pegu, at the birth of a child, a snake’s 
tongue is tied within a tiny bell and hung round the baby's neck as a 
preventive of sickness and harm. And in many parts of India it b 
customary to make a serpent of clay or metal, literally a brazen serpent, 
and offer sacrifice to it on behalf of the sufferer” (.Miss C. F. Gordon 
Gumming, In Ike Hebrides (London, 1883), p. 53 rg.) In Fernando Po 
when on epidemic breaks out among children it is cuKomary to set up 
a serpent’s .^kin on a pole in the middle of the public square, and the 
mothers bring their infants to touch it (A. Bastian, Fin Btsuck in 
San Sahstdor, p. 318). In Madagascar “one of the chief idols of the 
central province, which was the god of healing and of medicine, was 
held also to be the patron of serpents, and to be able to employ them 
as the agents of his anger should any one become obnoxious to him. 
And so, when this idol, Ramkhav^y, was carried abroad, his attendanu 
used each of them to carry a serpent in his hand, which, as it writhed 
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and twined about him, inspired terror in the beholders " (J. Sibree, Tke 
Gnat African Island, p. 268, qi. p. 299 sf .; W. Ellis, History of 
Madagascar, 1. pp. 404-409; Folk-loro Rocord, 2. p. 20). On the 
superstition that great medical skill may be acquired by eating some 
part of a serpent, see Tke Arckaeotogical Revieov, 1 ^1888}, p. 176 sq. 

10 . 5. Ouiachns. See note on vi. 13. 7. 

10 . 5. the Apollo at Didyma etc. Sec I 16. 3; viiL 46. 3 (with 
the note); ix. to. 2. 

10 . 5 - on her head the goddess carries a firmament. A statue 
found at Pompeii represents a woman wearing the modisu or calatkus 
on her head, it is supposed to be an Aphrodite (Venus), and Baumeistcr 
(Denkmdler, 1. p. 88) takes the caJaikus on her head to be the firma¬ 
ment [polos) such as cronmed the head of Aphrodite at Sicyon. See 
Muller-Wleseler, Dettkmdler, 1. pi. xxiv. Na 262. As to the meaning 
of the word polos sec note on vi. 19. 8. 

10 . 5. an apple. The apple was sacred to Aphrodite, and to 
present an apple to a woman was a declaration of los-e, as it still is 
in some parts of Greece. See SeboL on Aristophanes, Clouds, 997 ; 
Propertiusi, i. 3. 24; C. Boetticher, Der Baumkultsss dtr Helltnest, p. 
461 sqq.', C. Wachsmuth, Das alls Gritckenland im neuem, p. 83. 
Amongst the South Slavonians the apple plays a prominent part at the 
ceremonies of betrothal and marriage. Thus in Bosnia a wooer sends 
a representative with an apple to a maiden ; if she accepts the apple, the 
engagement is complete. In Croatia before a bride enters her husband's 
house she throws an apple over it; and bride and bridegroom, after 
marching thrice round the well, fiing an apple into it, which the wedding 
guests try to intcrcepL In Bulgaria three apples ore presented to the 
bride ; and a gilded apple is carried as a sort of banner in the wedding 
procession. When the procession teaches the bridegroom's house, the 
apple is thrown over the roo£ See F. S. Krauss, Situ und BrasuA der 
Siidslas'en, pp. 368, 386, 438, 447. 

10 . 5. save thoee of swine. As a rule the Greeks did not sacrifice 
swine to Aphrodite (Aristophanes, Ackam. 793, with the Scholium). 
But there were exceptions. The Argives sacrified a pig to Aphrodite at 
a festival called ‘the festival of Swine* (wmj/Ha) (Athenaeus, iiL p. 95 f- 
96 a}. At Castnium in Pamphylia Aphr^ite was worshipped vrith 
sacrifices of swine, which led Callimachus to remark that the Aphrodite 
of Castnium was the most sensible of all the Aphrodites because she was 
the only one of them who accepted sacrifices of pigs (Strabo, ix. p. 437 
sq.) In Cyprus wild boars were sacrificed to Aphrodite on the 2nd of 
April (Joannes Lydus, Dt mensikus, iv. 45), though as a rule swine were 
not sacrificed to her in Cyprus (Porphyry, De abstim. i 14}. The story 
that Adonis had been killed by a wild boar was alleged as a reason 
both for sacrificing and not sacrificing the pig to Aphrodite (SchoL on 
Aristophanes, lx. ; Joarmes Lydus, lx.) Probably wherever the pig was 
sacrificed to Aphro^te it was an exceptional or mystical sacrifice, the 
pig representing the divine Adonis himself. Cp. W. R. Smith, Religion 
of tke SesniUs^ p. 290 sq., 411 : J. G. Frazer, Tke Golden Bough, 2. p. 
50 sq. 
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10 . 6. palderoB. According to Dioscorides, Dt materia mediea, 
iiL 17 (19), this was another name for the plant called oeantAa. I'liny 
mentions two plants called pttidtrot. In one place (;V. H. xix. 170) he 
says that paideros is the Greek name ibr eaerifolium (chcrs'il); in 
another place (xsii. 76} he says it is a kind of acanthus with smooth 
leaves. The phallopkori in the theatre used to wear, instead of a 
mask, a pripoliam (?) made of paideros and creeping thyme, and this 
agjun was surmounted by a thick wreath of violets and isy (Athenacus, 
xiv. p. 622 c). Demetrius Phalereus, who, possessed of an enormous 
revenue, lived in the most extravagant luxury, used to dye his hair 
yellow, and to stain his bice white with paideros (Athenaeus, xiL p. 
542 d, cp. xiiL p. 568 c). The paideros is perhaps the qturaa Ballota, 
or the quertus coedfera (Cnrtius, Pelop. 2. p. 585). 

10 . 6. less than those of the oak etc. In the present passage 
Pausanias uses three different words for 'oak,’ namely dms (the generic 
name for all species of a.-ik), pAegos (a species of oak which has not 
been identified with certainty, see note on i. 17. $), and pristox (the 
evergreen or holly oak, a tree with small dark prickly leaves like those 
of holly, but smaller; see note on x. 36. 1, AoAAos). Cp. viii. 12. 1 
note. 

10 . 7. Pheraean Artemis. On Sic}'onian coins of the reigns of 
Geta and Caracalla, Artemis is represented (Fig. 16) in a long mantle, 

with torches in her raised hands. “ There can be little 
doubt that we have in this figure a copy of the statue 
which stood in the temple of Artemis Pheraea. We 
are told that it rvas brought from 1 ‘herae. The coins 
of Pherae, from the fourth century onwards, present us 
with a female figure holding two torches or one torch, 
which may be meant for Artemis, but more probably 
no. tr.-niciuxAH represents Hecate, a deity greatly worshipped in the 
south of Thessaly. But the distinction is not important, 

” as the torcb-bcarrng Artemis and Hecate are closely 

allied” (Imhoof-Dlumcr and Gardner, A'um. Comm, on Pasts, p. 30 sq., 
with pi. H xvii. xviiL xix.) On the other hand Stephani (in Comptt 
Rendu (St. Petersburg) for i860, p. 46) holds that the Phera«n 
Artemis, whose worship was imported into Sicyon, Athens, and Argos 
(s« iL 23. 5), was represented riding on horseback. He refers to a 
coin of Pherae on which Artemis is represented riding on horseback 
and carrying a torch (Midler-Wiescler, Denkmdler^ 2. pL xvi. No. 173). 
On Artemis as a goddess of horses sec viiL 14. 4 ; Pindar, 0 /ymp. iii! 
27 ; Pjt/A. ii. 7 On vases she is frequendy represented in a chariot 
r^th horses (K. O. Muller, Dcrier* i. p. 383). U was natural, as 
btepham remarks, that Artemis should be associated with horses at 
Pherae, since the Thessalian breed of horses was esteemed die finest in 
Greece (Herodotus, vii. 196), 

11 . I. the gate caUed Sacred. Leake thinks that the Sacred Gate 
must have ^ near the village of Vasi/iAo at the remarkable gully or 
Ofwmmg m the cliffs, down which a steep and narrow path leads from 
the ublcland to the plain below (see above, p. 44), He would there- 
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fore look for the temple of Athena and the sanctuary of Hera on the 
site of the modem village. See Leake, Mona, 3. p. 372, cp. p, 364. 
Beulrf and Ctmius apparently share this s-iew (Beul^ Etudes sur U 
Plloponnise, p. 319; Curtins, Ptiop. 2. pp. 495, 496, 498). W. G. 
Clark, however, while he admits that one of the city*gates must have 
been at this natural gully, thinks that the Sacred Cate “ probably led 
to the sanctuary of Titane, the especial object of Sicyonian veneration, 
and was therefore on the landward side " (Clark, PthP. a. tatV 

11 . 2. Plamnaetu. See iL 5. 8. 

11 . 2. Phalces. See iL 6. 7. 

11 . 3. Following the direct road-Pyraea. The direct road 

froin Sicyon to Phlius lies up the narrow glen of the Asopus. See note 
on iL 12. 3. As I'ausanias docs not say how far along this road he 
went b^ore taking the turning to the left which led to Pyraea, we cannot 
determine the site of this place. All we can say is that it must have 
been among the hills about a mile to the east of the Asopus. 

libaWona of honey mixed with water. Similarly Sophocles 
represents Oedipus as pouring out a libation of water and honey to the 
Furies (OM. Cot. 481). The Scholiast on Sophocles {Oed. Cot. too) 
speaks as if only water were offered to the Furies, but this is doubtless 
a mistake. The poets speak of the Funcs and their offerings as ‘wine¬ 
less’ (Ae8ch)Hus, EumemJei, 107; Sophocles, Otd. Cot. too). On 
wineless libations see note on v. 15. 10. Honey was offered especially 
to the nether gods and to the dead. .Sec Robert-Tomow, De opium 
rnttlisque uputi x>tUrts sigm/uationt (Berlin, 1893}, p. 135 sqq, 

11 . 4. flowers. On a relief found near Argos, the Eumenidcs are 
represented as women of mild aspect carrying serpents in their right 
hands and flowers in their left. Sec MittAeit. d. anA. Inst, in Atken. 

4 (1879)1 plate ix. 

11 . 5 - Titane. The site of Titane was first identified by Ludwig 
Ross. It lies a few minutes to the north of the village of Von-omia. 
At this point a spur projecu eastwards, promontory-like, into the valley 
from the line of heights which dominates the left bank of the Asopus. 
The top of this spur forms a plateau, terminating at the eastern end, i.t. 
towards the valley, in a hill, the rocky sides of which drop steeply down 
into the valley on the north and cast This terminating hill must have 
been a small acropolis, for it is enclosed by walls of fine Creek masonry, 
which on the south and south-west rise to the height of 20 or 30 feet, 
and are flanked by three or four square towers. The towers are built 
great rectangular blocks in regular horiiontal courses; the walls 
between the towers are roosUy polygonal Upon this little acropolis 
are some ancient fixmdations and a chapel of St Tryphon. In the 
*^f**^- ^ of Uoric columns and a small Dork enublature, 

the triglyphs of which are 40 centimetres high, and the metopes 33 
centimetres broad. The columns would therefore seem to have been 9 
or I o feet high. Probably the chapel occupies the site of the temple of 
^hena, which Pausanias describes (ii. 12. i) as standing on a hilL 
4 ^e fragments of Doric architecture in the chapel probably belonged to 
the temple in question. 
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The view from this acropolis is very fine, embtacing in the nonhern 
distance the peaks of Parnassus, Helicon, and Gerania, while below 
stretches the green vale of the Asopus, 

The plateau immediately to the west of this acropolis is strewn with 
ancient remains, including foundations, square blocks, fiagmcnts of thin 
white marble (tiates, and bits of tiles and pottery. Ross thought that 
the sanctuary of Aesculapius (see g 5-8 of this chapter) must have stood 
on this plateau, and Buxsian shares this view. But Prof. Curtius, with 
whom Mr. Martha agrees, objects that the plateau is too small to have 
contained the sanctuary with its dependant buildings. He therefore 
inclines to think that the sanctuary of Aesculapius may have occupied 
one of the lou-er sliqies towards the Asopus. 

Near the chafKl of Sl Tr>-phon Mr. Martha copied the following 
fragmentary inscription. It contains a dedication to “Tiunian 
Aesculapius ** by a certain man, a son of Eucaerus. 

opijxos 

Eiwafpov 

'AoKAqrty 

Tcirovif 

X]«p*^;ptor. 

\f{H<f>ur/uxTi) j3(ovAqt). 

See L Ross, Reisen und ReistrouUn durch GritcAeHland, pp. 50-54 ! 
Curtius, Pelop. 2. pp. 500-503 : Bursian, Oeogr. 2. p. 30 ry.; Jules' 
Martha, in Built fin dt Corrttp. HtlUn. 3 (1879), p. 192 ry.; GuUt- 
Joamne, 2. p. 393 sg. 

H. 6. suppliants of the god. That is, patients who came to be 
cured, as at the sanctuaries of Aesculapius at Athens, Oropus, ami 
Epidaurus. 

11 . 6. a white woollen ehirt and a mantle. For other examples 
of the custom of dressing images in real clothes see vol. 2. p. 574 sg. 

IL 6. Image of Health. On the goddess Health (/fygitia^MA 
her representations in Crock art see Mr. Warwick Wroth, in Joum. of 
HtlUn. Siudits, 5 (1884], pp. 82-101 ; Thracmer, in Roscher's Lexikost, 
I. pp. 2773-2792. She is commonly represented feeding a serpent See 
Muller.Wieseler, Dtuimaltr, 2. pi. Ixi. Nos. 780-784, 792 b; Thraemer. 
45^. at I. p. 3779 sgg, Mr. Thracmer thinks that the worship of 
Health at Titane was probably the most ancient worship of the goddess 
of which we have any knowledge. 

11 . 6 . 80 covered is it with women’s hair etc. The hair was 
probably a thank-offenng for a cure. The Madonna of Tenos at the 
present day receives similar offerings from aU parts of Greece. “ If a 
peasant girl is ill she vowa what she likes best to the Queen of queens; 
on recover)’ she retirets that it is her hair. Accordingly, next year she 
takes or sends her long tresses as a present to the shrine " (J. T, Bent. 
TMt Cyclades, p. 249). ^ 

7 - the Pergamenians-name Telesphoms. On 

Telespborus see Mr. Warwick Wroth, ‘Telesphorus,’/nirn». of Hellos 
Studies, 3 (1882), pp. 283.300. Telesphorus was a minor divinity, ii 
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sort of fiiTnuIos of Acscolapios. In art be is represented as a child, 
shrouded in a mantle which never reaches below his ankles and some¬ 
times foils a ^ood deal short of his knees. The mantle forms a hood 
which shrouds his head all but his foce, above which it rises in a high 
peak. See Mullcr-Wiescler, Denkmaler, 7. pL Ixi. Nos. 788, 789. 
Telespborus is seldom mentioned in literature. The rhetorician Aristides, 
like Pausanias, speaks of Tclesphoms as a divinity of Pergamus, and 
says that he was indebted to Telesphorus for a healing balsam, with 
which he rubbed himself in the baths on passing from the hot to the 
cold water (Aristides, Onz/. xxiv. vol. i. p. 467, cd. Dindorf). Marinus 
tells how once when the philosopher Proclus lay dangerously ill a boy 
stood beside bis bed, )'oung and foir to see, who announced himself os 
Telesphorus, and touching the sick man's head straightway made him 
whole; then the vision vanished (Marinus, Ptvclus, 7). For our 
knowledge of the diffusion of Telesphorus's worship we are chiefly 
dependent on the monuments, especially the coins. His worship was 
widely prevalent in Asia Minor; the centre from which it seems to 
have spread was Pergamus. But though the worship of Aesculapius 
flourished at Pergamus from the third century B.C. onward, there is no 
record of Telesphorus there until Hadrian's time (AJ). 117-138). He 
first appears on a ctm of Pergamus, which bears the image of Hadrian 
on the obverse side and that of Telesphorus on the reverse. From 
Hadrian to Gallienus (a.o. 117-368) there occur at least fifteen sets of 
coins representing Telesphorus. H is worship was also practised in Thrace, 
as appears from coins. In Greece proper he was worshipped in Attica ; 
for a hymn in honour of him and Aesculapius has been discovered en¬ 
graved on a stone. See Kaibel, Epigrammata Craeca tx l^idibus conlecta, 
Na 1037. Two terra-cotta figures of Telesphorus have been found in 
Attica, one of them in the sanctuary of Aesculapius. On corns Tcles- 
phorus often appears alone ; but the fovourite representation of him seems 
to have been one in which he appears with Aesculapius and Health. On 
the left stands Health, feeding a serpent from a saucer, her head turned 
towards Aesculapius, who stands to the right, leaning oif his serpent- 
encircled staff. Between them stands the tiny figure of Telesphorus, in 
a determined attitude, but reaching no higher than the top of Aescu¬ 
lapius's stafiC This group occurs on coins of Pergamus and of many 
Asiatic and Thracian cities. It sometimes appears on gems. This 
union in art points, as Mr. Wroth remarks, to their union in worship. 
Tltcrc was an image of Telesphorus in the sanctuary of Health at 
Pergamus (Aristides, Orat. xxvL voL i. p. 506, ed. Dindorf). The 
meaning and functions of Telesphorus arc uncertain. Some regard him 
as concerned with mystic rites {teUtaf) ; others, argtiing from the mean¬ 
ing of his name as * the accomplisher,’ regard him as a god of con¬ 
valescence. The foregoing account of Telesphorus is summarised from 
Mr. Wroth's article referred to above. See also Jaum. of HdUn, Studits, 
4 (1883), p. i6t sq. ; li/., S (1884), p. 83, note 3 . A statuette of Tcles- 
phorus was discovered at Mantinca in December 1888. It represents 
a boy wrapt from his head to his ankles in a sleeveless mantle. See 
Bulletin dt Corrtsp. HelJ/nique, 14 (1890), pp. 395-601, with plate viiL 
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11 . 7. whom the EpicUnri&ns name AcesU. This is confirmed by 
the hymn to Telesphonis mentioned in the preceding note. See Kaibel, 
Epigr. Cr. No. 1037 . line 35 ry.: 

KOI 9 t 'Etrt&ti'/Mot fiir oAc^xopourti' doioars 

yij^dtrwoi /uArourii', ‘hjdtnv KoAcomc, 

*‘And thee, my lord, the Epidnurians hymn jo>-fiilly in choral songs, 
calling thee Acesis.” 

11 . 7. Ooronia. She was the mother of Aesculapius. See iL 36. 
The fact that her image was taken into the temple of Athena when 
sacrifice was being offered to Aesculapius, points to a connexion between 
the worship of Athcru and Aesculapius. Their legends are conneaed 
by the story that Aesculapius received from Athena the blood that 
flowed from the veins of the slain Gorgon ; the blood from the veins on 
the left was used by Aesculapius to destroy men, the blood from the 
veins on the right was used by him to heal men, and by means of it be 
even restored the dead to life (Apollodoms, iii. to. 3), Again, Athena, 
like Aesculapius, was a healing goddess ; both at Athens and at Epidaurus 
she bore the surname * Health' (see Pausanias, L 33. 4 note). Rut a 
more curious point of simiUrity between the two is the mythical relation 
in which they both stand to the crow or the raven. In the first place, 
the name of Aesculapius's mother Coronis is probably connected with 
jtorfM/, ‘ a crow'; and this probability is confirmed by the story that 
when she proved unfaithful to her lover Apollo (the fitther of Aesculapius), 
the news was brought to Apollo by a crow. Apollo cursed the bird as 
.1 bearer of evil tidings; and so the crow, which before was white, has 
been black ever since. See .Apollodorus, iiL to. 3 ; Scholiast on Pindar, 
7 >/A iii. 48. Yet, though Apollo cursed the crow, it was sacred to him 
(SchoL on Aristophanes, Clouds, 1335 Plutarch, Isis tt Osiris, 71 ; 
Aelian, Nat. An. i. 48; cp. Herodotus, iv. 15). Indeed the crow is 
called the child of Apollo (Athenaeus, viiL p. 359 e). Thus Aesculapius 
seems to have been related to the crow both through his father and his 
mother. Again, the crow stood to Athena in much the same sort of 
ambiguous relation as it did to Apolla On the one hand, the crow 
brought bad tidings to Athena, as it did to Apollo, and was therefore 
forbidden by her ever to alight upon her great sanctuary, the Acropolis 
at Athens (Antigonu^ Histor. A/irai. 12). Hence a crow was never 
seen on the Acropolis; and between the setting of Arcturus and the 
arrival of the swallows, the crow was rarely seen at any of the sanctuaries 
of Athena (Pliny, Nat. Hist x. 30; Aelian, Nat. An. v. 8). When 
the Athenians were preparing to sail on the fatal Sicilian expiedition 
crows pecked the gold from the image of Athena at Delphi (Paus. x. 15. 
5) ; and while the Athenian fleets and armies were perishing under the 
walls of Syracuse, crows pecked at the shield of Athena's ancient statue 
at Athens (Plutaixh, Ds Pyth. Orac, 8). Again the hostility of the crow 
to Athena seems implied in the popular Greek idea of the enmity between 
the crow and the owl, the owl being pre.eininently the bird of Athena. 
On the enmity of the two birds see Aelian, Nat. An. iii. 9; Antigonus, 
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Hitt, Mimi. $7 ( 63 }. The opposition between the birds is also implied 
in the ancient Greek prm-erb, ** The voice of the owl is one thing, and 
the voice of a crow is another.” See Zenobius, L 69; Diogenianus ii. 16 ; 
Gregorius Cyprius, L 39 ; Apostolius, iL 32: Paroeutiogr. Gr. ed. Gais- 
ford, p. 10, No. 97. The idea of the enmity between the crow and the 
owl is not confined to Greece, but appears in the literature of India and 
Cambodia. The Patu-Jut-tamtrit (bk. iii at beginning) tells how the king 
of the crows lived with his people the crows in a great shady fig-tree ; 
and how the king of the owls lived with his people the owls in a carem 
which was his castle. Every night the king of the owls used to come 
prowling round the fig-tree, snatching away and killing every crow he 
could get hold of, tiU all were gone. See l^nfey’s Pa/ttukaiaHtm, voL 
• - P- 334 W-> 2. p. 213. Cp. Monier \Mlliams, ReUgiaus Thought 

und Lift in India, p. 329 ; Bastion, Dit Volktr dts oitiithen Asitm, 4. 
p. 337. Yet in spite of this opposition between the crow and Athena, 
the crow in one place (Nonnus, Dionys. iU. v. 133} calls itself “the bird 
of Athena,” and perches under her sacred olive (ih. v. 98). Again, on the 
acropolis at Corone (Crow-town) in .Messenia there was a bronze statue 
of Athena holding a crow in her hand (Pans. iv. 34. 6). Again, at 
Titane, as I’ausanias relates in the present passage, the image of Coronis 
(whose kinship with the crows seems indubitable) was brought into the 
sanctuary of .Athena whenever a sacrifice of a bull, a lamb, and a pig 
was being offered to Aesculapius. How these apparent contradictions 
are to be explained, and what exaedy was the relation between Athena 
and her crows on the one side and Aesculapius and his crow kindred 
on the other side, 1 do not pretend to say. Mr. Schwenk, in Rhtinixhts 
Museum, N. F. 11 (1857), p. 493 sqg^ has tried to sol\e some of these 
difficulties, but hardly with success. 

11 . 7. BacTifleing a bull, a Umb, and a pig. On the custom of 
sacrificing a triplet (trittya or trittys) of victims see P. Stengel, in Neue 
fahrhuchtr, 133 (1886}, p. 329 sqg. In Homer (Od. xi 130 sq.) 
Ulysses is bidden to offer to Poseidon a lamb, a bull, and a boar (the 
same triplet as Pausanios here mentions). Eustathius on this passage 
of Homer says that a trittya consisted of a sacrifice of three animals, as 
two sheep and a cow, or a cow, a sbe-goat, and a sheep, or a boor, a 
ram, and a bull Aristophanes (Piutus, 819 sq.) speaks of sacrificing a 
pig, a he-goat, and a ram to Aesculapius. Callimachus speaks of a trittys 
consisting of a ram, a bull, and a bcMr ; Ister mentions one of cows, she- 
goats, and male pigs, all the victims being three-yearailds. See Etymoi. 
Magnum, s.v. vpirrev, p. 768. t7 sqq. ; Photius, s.v. rpiTTvav; Hesy- 
chius, r.t>. r/uKTva. Suidas, s.v. Tpcrrvs, speaks of a sacrifice of a pig, 
a ram, and a he-goat Menoetius is said to have instituted at Opus an 
annual sacrifice of a boor, a bull, and a ram to Hercules, as to a hero 
(Diodorus, iv. 39). In Theocritus (Epigr, iv. 17) a sacrifice of a heifer, 
a he-goat, and a lamb is promised to Priapus. In an inscription found 
at Eleusis a triad of victims with gilded horns, of which the first was to 
be a cow, is voted to Demeter and Proserpine (Dittenberger, Sylloge 
Inscr. Grate. No. 1 3, line 37 sq.) 

11 . 8. Aescnlaplas, annuuned Oortynian. He was so called from 
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Gortyna or Gortys in Arcadia, not from the dty of that name in Crete. 
See V. 7. I ; viiL 28. i. 

12 . I. a sanctuary of Athona. See note on 11. 5 aboi-c. 

12 . I. the priest sacrifices to the winds. On Greek sacrifices to 
the winds see P. Stengel, ‘ Die Opfer der Hellenen an die Winde,' 
lltrmts, 16 (1881), pp. 346-3 S<x There was an altar to the winds at 
Coronea (Pans. ix. 34. 3). The people of Megalopolis honoured the 
North Wind as much as any of the gods; he had a sacred enclosure 
near Megalopolis, where sacrifices were annually offered to him (Paus. 
riii. 36. 6). tthen the Persians were marching against Greece, the 
Delphians inquired of the oracle, and the god bade them to pray to the 
win^; for the wdnds, he said, would be great allies of Greece. So the 
Delphians built an altar to the winds and sacrificed to them ; and they 
continued to propitiate the winds down to the time when Herodotus wrote 
(Herod, vii 178 ; Clement of Alex. Strom. vi.3§29,p. 753ed. Potter). 
When Dionysius of Syracuse approached Thnrii at t^ bead of a great 
fleet crowded with soldiers, a north wind wrecked and destro)'«d his ^ips. 
So the people of Thurii offered sacrifice to the North Wind, voted him 
the citizenship, assigned him a house and lands, and offered sacrifices to 
him every year (Aelian, Far. Hist. xiL 61). TTie Athenians sacrificed 
to the winds (Aelian, Nat. An. viL 27). In an Attic sacrificial calendar 
it is prescribed that a cake should be offered to the winds in the month 
Poseideon [C. I. G. Na S* 3 )- (As to the Athenian worship of the North 
Wind zee note on L 19. 5.) At Tarentum sacred asses were kept and 
sacrificed from time to time to the winds (Hesychius, s,v. infuara^). 
The Lacedaemonians sacrificed horses to the winds on Mount Taygeius, 
and burned the carcases on the spot, in order that the winds might 
disperse the ashes far and wide over the Lmd (Festns, p. 181, ed. 
Muller). ^Vhen the Ten Thousand had waded through the Euphrates 
waist-deep, and were marching through deep snow with a freezing north 
wind blowing in their teeth, one of the diviners advised that sacrifice 
should be offered to the wind. The sacrifice was offered, and the 
violence of the wind perceptibly abated (.Kenophon, Anahasis, iv. 5. 4). 
At Corinth there was a set of men who profiuised to be able to r^lin the 
winds (Hesychius, s.v. dt-c/ioKotroi). 

The Persians as well as the Greeks sacrificed to the winds. After 
the destruction of their ships at Atiemisium, the storm continuing to 
rage for three days, the Persian magicians offered sacrifice and used 
enchantments to still the wind (Herodotus, vii. 191). In various parts 
of Germany it is customary during a storm to throw a handful of meal 
or a bundle of hay to the wind, saying, “There, wind, there is meal for 
your ^d, but you must stop blowing," or “ Mr. Wind or Mrs. Wmd, 
here is thine, leave me mine," or some such words. This is called 
“feeding the wind." Or food in a wooden trencher is placed on a tree 
.-IS an offering to the wind. See Wuttke, Der JeutstM* Volksabtrglastbe^ 
8 430; Grimm, Deutsche Mytholo£ie,^ i. p. 529; Zingerle, Sittn, 
Brauche, und Meinungen des Tiroier VaUtes* No. 1046 ; ZHt.f. deutsjkt 
Mylhologie, 4. p. 300; Crohmann, Abet^auben und Cebniuche aus 
Bbhmen und Afahrm, p. 2 sq. ; Bavaria, Landes- und Volktikundt des 
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Konigrtuks Bayern, J. p. 335 ; Die gestriegtUe Rockenphilotopkie, iv. 3 ; 
Panzer, Beitrag xur deutschen Mytkotogie, 2. p. 538 ; Leoprcchting, Aut 
dem Leekraim, p. loi tq. ; Biriinger, Volkitkimlickes out Sekwaben, I. 
p. ifya tq.\ uL, Aut Sckwaien, i. p. 100 ; A. Peter, Volkstkiimlickes aus 
Ottierrtick-Sckltsien, 3 . pu 359 ; U. jahn. Die deutsckeu Opftrgebrduekt 
htt Ackerbau umi Vieksuckt, p. ^l^tqq. 

Attempts like these to appease the wind by sacrifice and prayer 
should be distinguished from attempts to subdue it by force or by magic. 
Examples of these latter modes of working on the wind has-e been 
collected by me in Tke Goiden Bougk, 1. p. 26 tqq. See also Pa us a ni a s , 
il 34. 3 note. 

12 . 2. the harbonr of Sicyoo. The harbour of Sicyon bad 
fortifications of its own, and could be held by troops apart from Sicyon 
(Xenophon, Htllenica, viL 3. 1 ; Polyaenus, Strut, v. 16. 3). Still pan 
of the old city, before Demetrius's time, seems to have adjoined the 
harbour (Diodorus, xx. io3. 3). The harbour is now sand^ up, and 
its site is only marked by a marsh (Vischer, ErinneruHgeM, p. 371 ; 
Dursian, Geogr. 2. p. 30). 

12 . 3. Phliaaia. The valley of the Asopus above Sicyon is a deep 
and narrow glen shut in on either hand by mountains, the steep tides 
of which are thickly ove rg r o w n with bushes. In some places, where the 
road is hemmed in between the roots of the mountain and the white, 
turbid, rushing river, the bank is occasionally undermined and swept 
away by the stream, and the path disappears altogether. In its upper 
reaches the glen widens so as to admit of here and there a snudl river, 
side meadow, prettily situated among oaks and shrubbery, with now and 
then a patch of ploughed latuL After we have followed the glen upwards 
from Sicyon for about four hours, it opens out into a broad and fertile 
plain, encircled by steep mountains, down which brooks flow on all sides 
to join the Asopus. This upland plain, some four miles long and 
standing about 1000 feet above the sea, is Phliasia, the district of which 
Phlius was the ancient capitaL On the west its level expanse is bounded 
by the picturesque, rugged woody mass of Mount Cai’ria (about 5000 
feet high), above which appears the snowy top of the lofry Cyllene in 
Arcadia. The eastern side of the valley is bounded by the Tri c a rani a n 
range (Xenophon, Hellenica, viL 3. ^ i, 5, 1 1, 13; Demosthenes, xvi. 
p. 206), which with its three fiat summiu divides the Phliasian valley 
from the vale rrf Ncmea. The Asopus rises among the southern hills 
and flows northward through the valley in a deep grassy bed. It is here 
a clear and tranquil stream, very different from the rapid and turbid 
river which it becomes in the glen below, where it takes its colour from 
the soil which is washed down into it by the numerous torrents from 
the white argillaceous mountains through which it threads its way. 
About the middle of the plain it is joined by a tributary, longer than 
the Asopus itself, flowing from the mountains which enclose the south, 
western corner of the plain. The soil of the Phliasian valley is 
excellent; the central part of it is given up almost exclusively to vine¬ 
yards which furnish now, as they did in antiquity, a fine fiery wine like 
Burgundy. The principal modern village is St. George (Hagios 
Georgias) situated at the southern end of the Tricaranian range. 
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The ancient Phlius, the capital of the district, was situated towards 
the north-east end of the plain, on a low spur which stretches from Ml 
T ricaranum towards the Asopus, a little below the junction of the Asopus 
with its main tributary (see below). But the still more ancient capital, 
as Pausanlas informs us (| 4 was called Arantia or Araeth)'rea, and 
was situated round about a hill called the Araniinc hill. This hill, he 
tells us, was not far from the hill upon which Phlius was afterwards 
built; and Strabo (viii. p. 38a) says that Araeth)-rea was beside Mount 
Celossa, at a distance of 30 Greek furlont^ from the later city of Phlius. 
Hence modern topographers have identified the Arantine hill with the 
modern Polyphengo, a steep rocky mounuin, full of clefts and fissures, 
which rises at the southern end of the valley, near the springs of the 
Asopus. On the west side and at the back of the mounuin there are 
some ancient Greek remains which are Uken to be those of Arantia 
(Araethyrca). The site agrees well with the description of Apollonius 
Rhodius, who says (I 1 1 5 sqg,) that Araethyrca was at the springs of 
the Asopus. See Dodwell, Tour, 3. p. 3 11 ; Leake, Aforta, 3. pp. 

339 - 356 ; Ptloponnesiaca, p. 401 tg. (Leake gives the name of 
PolyphtHgo to the hill upon which Phlius stands, and takes the Asopus 
to be the longer branch which joins the river on the west, rising at the 
foot of Ml Gavria; hence he looks for Arantia or Araethyrca on the 
slope of Ml Gavria) ; Boblnyc, Rechrrdus, p. 33 ; Ross, Rdseu, pp. 
JS-39; Curtius, Pelop. a. pp. 470-480; Welcker, Tagtbuch, i. pp. 308- 
311; Vischer, ErinmtrungtM, pp. 378-383; Bursian, Gtogr. 3. pp. 
32-35 ; Philippson, Pdoponnts, p. 117. 

IZ. 4 - Anuitia. See the preceding note. Strabo (viii. p. 383) 
says that Araethyrca (»>. Arantia) was at the foot of Ml Celossa, and 
that part of Ml Celossa was called Carncates, where the Asopus took 
its rise. The Arantine hill must harx been a spur of Celossa or 
UTien the Lacedaemonians garrisoned Phlius, Agesipolis led a body of 
Lacedaemonian troops against Argos, and after ravaging the country 
built a fort “at the pass beside Celusa" (.Xenophon, Helltn. iv. 7. 7). 
T^is was probably in the glen to the east of the Arantine hill; for the 
direct road from Phlius to Argos is through this glen. See Ross, Reisen, 
p. 27 ry. The Celossa of Strabo is doubtless identical with the Celusa 
of Xenophon. “ Ml Celossa and the Celossan pass arc for us the 
Megilo-Veuno and the gorge which leads from Phlius to Mycenae. A 
spur of this chain, Mt. Polyphtngos, all riddled with caverns, is probably 
Ml Carneaies, which was itself only a part of Ml Celossa. It advanco 
into the plain to a distance of 30 furlongs (sudes) from Phlius, and 
it is at its foot that Strabo appears to place the Araethyrca of Homer. 
Mr. Pe>xtier observed the ruins of a temple on the ridge which 
connects Mt. Polypkrngos with the Msgaio- VtruMo” (Boblaye, Rechtrtkes 
P- 3 »>* 

12 . 4. Celusa. This is clearly the name of the mountain in which 
the Asopus rises. See preceding note. 

12 . 4. Oeleae. Sec iL 14. 1 note. 

12 . 5. Aras had a son Aorla etc This passage is quoted by 
Stephanas Bytantius, s.v. ApaiBi'pia. 
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12 . 5. Homor-hu the Terse etc. See ///W, il 571. 

12 . 5. the mysteries of Demeter. See iL 14. 

12 . 6. is c&Ued a son of Dionysus. This «-as an appropriate 
parentage for Fhlias, since the wine of this district was htmous 
(Athenaeus, L p. 27 d/- According to H>-ginas {Fai. 14. p. 4 «. line 12, 
etL Bunte) Phliasua (Phlias) sms a son of Dionysus and Ariadne. The 
wine of the district, called St. George's aine from the \ilbge of S/. 
George, is still excellent; it is largely exponcd to Athens. Sec Cell, 
Itinerary of Greece, p. 75 i Curtius, Pelop. 2. p. 470; Vischer, 
Erinnerungen, p. 281 ; Bursian, Geogr. 2. p. 33; Philippson, Pelo~ 
ponnes, p. 117. Bunches of grapes appear on coins of Pblius {Brit. 
A/us. Cat. o/Gr. Coins, Pelop. p. 35, pi. viL 3. 4). 

12 . 6. the verses of the Bhodian poet. See .\pollonius Rbodius, 
Argonaut. L 115-117. 

13 . I. The return of the Heraclids. Prof. J. Bcloch has recently 
attempted to prove that the tradition of the Dorian immigration or the 
return of the Heraclids to Pcloponnese was nothing but a myth invented 
not earlier than the eighth century B.C. to explain the difference between 
Greece as it was at that time and Greece as it was depicted in the 
Hwneric poems. See J. Bcloch, ‘ Die dorische Wandcrung,’ Rheinisches 
Museum, N. F. 4$ (1890), pp. 555-598 : id., Grieehisehe Geschickte, I. 
p. 149 sqq. But the tradition of the Dorian invasion and conquest is 
strongly conlirroed by the archaeological evidence which goes to show 
that the .Mycenaean civilisation in Argolis came to a sudden and snolcnt 
end just about the time to which tradition assigned the Dorian invasion. 
See Tsountas, Mvw^rai, p. 238 sq. 

13 . 3. the acropolis of Fhlius. The acropolis or citadel of Phlius 
occupied a hill on the eastern bank of the Asopus. A neck or ridge joins 
the hill to Ml Tricaranum on the east and the higher Mt Spiria on the 
north. A brook flowing from Mt. Tricaranum falls into the Asopus at right 
angles, a little to the south of the hill. “ The town appears to have 
covered the southern side of this hill, and below it to have occupied all the 
angle bounded by the river Asopus, and the brook already mentioned. 
The wall is traceable on the south-eastern descent from the acropolis to 
the brook and for a short distance along its bank. On the south-west it 
seems not to have enclosed so much of the plain ; for after its descent 
fr-om the hill, it is traced for a short distance only along the foot and 
then crosses to the Asopus" (Leake, Morta, 3. p. 340)- The top of the 
hill is of some extent; in antiquity it included not only a grove of 
cypresses, as Pausanias mentions, but also some corn-land (Xenophon, 
Hellemca, viL 2. 8). Several remains of ancient foundations may still 
be seen on it. The walls of the citadel are traceable in many places, 
but especially across the neck of the hill on its highest part; they arc 
constructed in the polygonal style of masonry; the material is a hard 
conglomerate. The brook which botmded the city on the south is 
enclosed on both sides with polygonal walls, doubtless for the pro¬ 
tection of the city on this side. A suburb seems to have extended 
beyond this brook, for to the south of it there are many remains of walls. 
See Leakey A/orea, 3. p. 339 sq. ; Ross, Reisen, pp. 32-34 ; Curtius, 
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P<lop. I. pp. 471-473; Mscher, Erimtentngen, p. 380 sq.\ Bursian, 
Gtogr, 3. p. 33 tq .; Guide-Joanne, 2. p. 391 tq. 

Some light t» thrown on the topography of Phlius by the events 
which followed the battle of Leucua. The Phliasians had been friends 
of Sparta when Sparta was at the height of her powxr; and after the 
disastrous day of Leoctra, when Sparta was deserted by allies and 
subjects alike, the Phliasians stood loyally by their old friends. This 
drew down on them the hostility of the victorious Thebans and their 
In 368 B.a a body of Affiant and Eleans, marching through 
the pass of Nemca to join the Thebans, were induced by some Phliasian 
exiles to make an attempt to surprise and capture Phlius. Six hundred 
men, supplied with ladders, being sent in advance, concealed themselves 
by night at the foot of the citadel walls. Next morning the sentinels on 
Mt. Tricaranum, to the east of the town, signalled the approach of the 
enemy from the valley of Nemca. The eyes of the citiiens were thus 
turned to the hills, over which they momentarily expected to see the 
enemy appearing. Taking advantage of their distraction the six hundred 
men under the acropolis planted their ladders and were soon masters of 
the almost deserted dtadeL But the citizens rallied, and after a fierce 
struggle drove the enemy with fire and sword over the ramparts. See 
Xenophon, HtlUnica, viL a. 1-9. Next year the allies m^c a more 
determined attempt to get possession of Phlius. The Theban commander 
at Sicyon marched from that city against Phlius at the head of fats 
garrison and of a body of Sicyonian and Pellenian troops. He was 
supported by Euphron, tyrant of Sicyon, with 3000 mercenaries. The 
attack was again made from the hills on the east of the town. On the 
neck of land which joins the citadel of Phlius writh the hills a detachment 
of Sicyonians and Pellenions was posted, to prevent the Phliasians from 
ascending the hills and taking their enemies in the rear. The rest of the 
army then descended ftmn the hills in the direction of a sanauary of 
Hera, meaning to ravage the cornfields and vineyards in the valley. 
But the Phliasian cavalry and infimtiy met them and prevented them 
from carrying out their intention. Skirmishing went on most of the day 
with varying fortune. At one time Euphron with his mercenaries drove 
the Phliasians over the broken ground. But as soon as they reached 
open ground, where the Phliasian cavalry could come into play, they were 
in turn driven back up the hills as fiir as the sanctuary of Hera. At last 
the assailants abandoned the atuck and retreated up the hill, purposing 
to join the detachment of Sicyonians and Pellenians, which they had 
left no the neck of ground leading to the dtadeL To reach them they 
had to make a long detour up the hilL for a ravine lay between them and 
their friends, the ravine namely along which the dty-walls were buih. 
The P hli a s i ans pursued them up hill a little way, then perceiving the 
enemy’s intention of farming a junction with the detachment on the neck, 
they turned hack and taking a short cut close under the town-walls 
hastened to attack the detachment of the enemy before the main body 
could come up to their assistance. In this race the cavalry outstripped 
the infiuttry and charged the Pellenians alone. The latter stood to their 
arms and repelled the cavalry, till the Phliasian infiuttry came running 
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up. Then, attacked by horae and foot simultaneously, the Pcllenians 
and Sicyonians pive »-ay. The victorious Phliasians erected a trophy 
and sang a loud paean. The enemy watched the scene from the hills ; 
then, drawing together his beaten and scattered forces, fell sullenly back 
on Sicynn. See Xenophon, /f///r»tra, vii. a. i i-i 5. The sanctuary of 
Hera about which the battle raged was not of course the temple of Hera 
described by Pausanias in il 13. 4. The latter stood on the acropolis of 
Phlius ; the former must have stood on one of the lower sbpes of the 
mountain (Leake, A/orea, 3. p. 349 jy.) 

13 . 3 * Oanymeda —— Hebe. According to Strabo (viii. p. 382), 
Hebe was worshipped both at Phlius and at Sic>'oa under the title of Dia. 
In a tomb at Megara there was found a terra-cotta figure which has been 
supposed to represent the Hebe of Sic)-on. It represents a young god¬ 
dess leaning with her left elbow on a rectangular monument. She is clad 
in a kmg tunic and a great >xil which envxlops the lower port of her 
body and is gracefully dispo^ over her head to form a kind of nimbus. 
All round her head the veil b bordered with ivy leaves. This suggests 
the Hebe ofSicyon, since her festival (as Pausanias mentions immediately) 
was called Ivy-cutters. On several vases Hebe, associated with Hercules, 
holds branches of ivy in her hands. The name Hebe has been given by 
Panofka to a statuette of a goddess holding a wine-jug and bowl. Along 
with the statuette of Hebe found at Megara there were found in the same 
tomb a statuette of Aphrodite with her dove in her hand and a statuette 
of Hera. The writer of the notice thinks that the three goddesses formed 
a triad, with a m}’stic and sepulchral significance; and that the 
Dion>’sas who was worshipped at Naples with the surname of Hebon 
(Macrobius, So/, i. 18. 9) may have been related to Hebe. A fine 
amphora of Nola, he says, represents the Uis-Hcbon and the Dia- 
Hebe standing face to face. At Aegina, as we learn from an 
inscription (C. /. G. No. 2138), a statue of CoHan Aphrodite was 
placed in a sanctuary of Hebe. See De Chanot, • Tcrres-cuites de 
Megara,' Gazette ArtUohgique, 2 (1876), pp. 46-50, with pL 15. The 
geographer and antiquarian Mnaseas described a sanctuary of Hebe 
beside a sanctuary of Hercules. In these sanctuaries it was the custom 
to keep sacred cocks and hens, the cocks in the temple of Hercules, the 
hens in the temple of Hebe. The sanctuaries were divided by a clu^el 
of pure and ever-flowing water; a hen never crossed the water, but at 
the proper season the cocks flew over the channel and visited the bens. 
On their return the cocks cleansed themselves in the running water. Sec 
Aelian, Nat. Anim. xvii. 46. 

13 . 3. Homer also mentions Hebe etc. See //. Iv. 2 eq. ; Od. zi. 
603. 

13. 4 - Ivy-cntten. Wreaths of ivy appear on the reverse of coins 
of Phlius, encircling a large * (for Phlius). See E. Curtius, Rttigiemt 
ckaroiter of Greek coint, p. 6 {Gesammelte Abkandlungen, 2. p. 447); 
Leake, Nuauemata Hellemiea, Europ. p. 92 ; Head, Hutoria Xurnmomm, 
p. 344 ; Brit. Mus. Cat. of Gr. Coins, Pclop. p. 34 sq., pL viL 2. 5. On 
the obverse of these coins is a bull butting, which may, as Leake suggests, 
represent the Asopus. For the ivy cp. L 31. 6; B. 29. i. 
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13 . 4. temple of Hera. K\ the \-illagc of St. Gtorge near Phlhu 
there is a large stone with the inscription HPAZ. It was brought from 
Hagioj jXico/oiCfs. It may have marked the sacred precinct of Hera at 
Phlius. At the same village of St. Gtcrgt there is an archaic inscription 
written from right to left \AAT A A. The stone is broken just at the last 
down stroke. The inscription was perhaps ’Apro/uros and may has-c 
marked the limits of a precinct of Artemis. Pausanias, in the next 
section, mentions a statue of Artemis at Phlius. See Bulletin de Corrtjp. 
HelUa. 6 (1882), p. 444. 

13 . $. a temjde of Aescttlapina. From Pausanias’s description we 
infer that this temple was situated on the southern slope of the acropolis 
between the summit and the town which lay at the foot of the hilL It 
may therefore have occupied the site of the ruined chapel of the Panagia 
Rachiotissa, * Our Lady of the Hill,’ which stands on a terrace half way 
down the slope of the acropolis. The chapel is built of squared blocks. 
It contains some Doric capitals and drums. The eckinui of the capitals 
is very straight; the drums have twenty flutes. There are also some 
triglyphs. All these remains arc of soft whitish limestone. See Ross, 
Beisen, p. 32 if.; Curtius, Ptlop. 2. p. 473; Guide-Joannt, 2. p, 392. 

13 . S‘ Below this temple is a theatre. The shape of the theatre 
may be discerned on the southern slope of the acropolis, under the 
chapel of the Panagia Rachiotissa. Sec Ross, Rrisen, p. 33 ; Curtius, 
Ptlop. 1. p. 473 ; t’ischer, Erinnerungen, p. 281. 

13 . 6. a bronxe she goat, mostly gilded. On the goat in 
ancient religion see Stephani, in Comptt Rendu (St. Petersburg) for 
1869, pp. i9-t39. It may be conjectunnl that the image of the goat in 
the inarket.place of Phlius represented Dionysus himself. For Dionysus 
wras represented in goat.form (Hesychius, *Eptd>o« o AnSvixrof; cp. The 
Golden Bough, 1. p. 326 sqq., 2. p. 34 ryy.) ; the worship of the s-ine.god 
in a winc^grawring district would be appropriate ; and Phlias, the mythical 
founder of Phlius, was a son of Dionysus. Sec notes on ii. 12. 3 and 
6 . The idea that by worshipping the bronze goal they preserved their 
vines from blight points strongly in the same direction. With the 
custom of gilding the goat we may compare a similar practice in Cam¬ 
bodia. “ There are idols which contain spirits ever ready to heal the 
sick who wurship them. One thing which is thought to be especially 
agreeable to these spirits is to gild them wholly or in part. So the 
pilgrims always bring with them some gilt paper when they are going to 
pray to these spirits. To stick a gold leaf on the sutue is a meritorious 
act which secures for the worshipper the cure of the corresponding part 
of his body. If a man prays for success in speculation, for wealth to be 
acquired in commerce, industry, fishing, etc., he gilds the whole statue 
from head to foot. It is the traces of gilding to be seen almost every, 
where on the statues and chief figures in the bas-reliefs which led people 
to suppose that formerly all these sculptures were gilded oil over” (I 
Mourn, Le royaume du Camhodgt (Paris, 1883), 1, p. 179), Luci^ 
describes a statue adorned with ribbons and withered wreaths,'iu breast 
plastered over with gold leaf The gold leaf had been put on by a man 
whom the statue had cured of the ague. Patients who h.id been cured 
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of fiprcr by the itatue stuck silver coins or silver leaf on the statnc, 
making them adhere by means of wax. See Lucian, Pkilopstudts, 19 
jy. Similar customs are still practised by the Greeks. In a church in 
Rhodes Sir Charles Newton saw people sticking gold coins with wax on 
the faces of saints, and in a church in Lesbos he saw a gold coin stuck 
on the face of the Panagia, and was told that it was a votive oRcring for 
recovery from sickness {Travtls and Dixavtrus in tht Ltt'onl, i. p. 

187, 2. p. 4). 

13 . 6. The constellation which they name the Goat. It was on 
the left shoulder of the constellation called the Charioteer. According 
to one story, the Goat was the goat which had suckled the infant Zeus ; 
according to another, it was the goat with whose skin Zeus had covered 
himself when he fought the Titans. See Hyginus, Asironanti^a^ 13. 

13 . 7- what they call the Navel ifimpkalos). On the reverse of 
some coins of Phlius is represented a fbur-spolced wheel, which may 
symbolise the Omphalos. It resembles the Navel (Omphalos) on coins 
of Delphi. See Brit. Alus. Cal. Gr. Coins, Pelop. p. 33, pL vi. 20. 23 ; 
cp. Head, Historia Nummomm, p. 344. The idea that Phlius stood at 
the centre of Pelopormese is of course ^surd. 

13 . 8. Oeneua, from Aetolia etc. Oeneus was king of Aetolia (iL 
^ 5 - 2)1 and the legend of the death of the cupbearer was properly an 
.\etoIian one, the scene of the tragedy being Calydon in .\etoiia. The 
name of the cupbearer is variously giv-en as Eunomus, Eurynomus, 
Archias, and Cherias. See Apollodoms, iL 7. 6 ; Diodorus, iv. 36; 
.\thenaeus, ix. p. 4io£ At Proschlum in Aetolia the slain Cyathus 
had a sacred precinct, which was said to have been dedicated to him 
by Hercules. It was called ‘the sanctuary sd the cup-bearer.' S*'** 
Athenaeus, ix. p. 411 a. 

14 . I. Oeleae. Leake thought that the site of Celeae may have 
been at a spot on the left bank of the Asopus, about half a mile from 
Phlius. Foundations €>f an ancient Greek building are to be seen there. 
See Leake, Alert,i, 3. p, 345 sq. ; cp. Curtius, Pelop. 2. p. 475. 

14 . 2. Dysanles. See L 14. 3. It has been suggested that the 
original form of the name was Disaules, ‘he who ploughs (furrows) 
twice.’ Cp. Trisaules (viii. 15. 4), ‘he mho furrows thrice,’ and Tri- 
ptolemus, which may have had the same meaning (Prellcr, Griech. 
Myth.* I. p. 770). 

14 . 3. The venes are these. See Homer, Hymn to Demeter, 

474-476- 

14 . 4. the tomb of Dysanles etc. See iL 12. 4. 

14 . 4. the so-called aborigines. The word here translated 
‘aborigines' (autochthones) means more properly ‘earth-born.’ Many 
primitive {jeoples belicii-e that their ancestors issued from the ground or 
were actually formed from the soiL The Basutos in South Africa think 
^t “ both men and animals came out of the bowels of the earth by an 
tmmensc hole, the opening of which was in a cavern, and that the animals 
appeared first" (Casalis, The Basutos, p. 240). Similar legends are 
common among the North American Indians. For example the now- 
extinct tribe of Mandans believed that their ancestors at first lived 
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undersToand beside a subterranean care. A grape-vine extended its 
roots down to them; some of the people climbed up the vine to the 
surface of the earth and were delighted with the earth and sky. They 
returned with grapes to their people and told them what they had seen. 
So all the people proceeded to climb up the vine; but when about half 
of them had reached the surface of the earth, a hit woman broke the 
vine with her weight; and all the rest of the people tumbled down. See 
Lewis and Clarke, Trintls to the Source of the Missouri River (London, 
i8i 5), I. p. «90 ; Maximilian, Prini lu Wied, Reise in tias innere Norst- 
America, 2. p. i6o sf. The Black Bear clan of the Omahas have a 
tradition that their ancestors were made underground and afterwards 
came to the surhice {.Third Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology 
(Washington), p. 237). The Minnitorees think that they formerly lived 
underground. Two boys, they say, “strayed away fhxn them and 
absented themselves sevxral days. At length they returned and informed 
the nation that they hod discovered another world, situate above their 
present residence, where all was beautiful and light. They saw the sun, 
the earth, the Missouri, and the bison. This account so delighted the 
people, that they immediately abandoned their subterranean dwelling, 
and, led by the boys, arrived on the surface of the earth, at the spot 
which their villages now occupy, and where they have dwelt ever since " 
(E- James, Expedition from Pittsburgh to the Rocky Mountaisu, i. p. 
258). AH the Californian Indians “believe that their first ancestors 
were created directly fi-om the soil of their respective present dwelling- 
pUces" (S. Powers, Tribes of California, p. 5, cp. p. 147 ; cp. Uwnght, 
Trenris in New England and New York, 4. p. 185 ; C. C. Jones, 
Antiquities of the Southern Indians, p. 4 eg.) 

14 . 4. what ia called the AnactinTm. At Elcusis the name 
Anactorum (anaktoron) was applied to the whole or a part of the 
sanctuary of Demeter (Herodotus, ix. 65, with Bohr’s note; Athe- 
naeus, v. p. a 1 3 d; Lobeck, Aglaophamus, p. 59 sq.) It has been 
suggested (voL 2. p. 510) that at Eleusit the name designated the 
great Hall of Initiation. At Celcae the name may havx had a 
similar application, since, as Pausanias Ivis told us, the rites at Ccleae 
were a mere copy of the rites at Elcusis. 

15 . I. Oleonae. The ruins of Cleonae are situated in a valley 
about lo miles south-west of ancient Corinth and 16 miles south-west 
of modern Corinth. Strabo (viiL p. 377) gives the distance of Cleonae 
from Corinth as 80 furlongs ; he mentions that Cleonae was situated on 
a hill and was well fortified. In antiquity the direct road from Corinth 
to Argos went by Qconae (Strabo, Lt .); in modem times the railway 
from Corinth to Argos tuns through the valley on its south-eastern side. 
The valley of Gconae and the valley of Nemea botli lie at the nonhem 
foot of Mt. Tretus ; they run parallel to each other in a northerly direc¬ 
tion, bcirig separated from each other by Mt. Apesas, The vaHcy t>f 
Cleonae is the broader. From the semicircle of wooded mountains 
which bounds it on the south and west flow m.my hrooks which unite 
to form the stream called the Longvpotamos. At iu north end the 
valley contracts into a narrow glen, through which the Ij>ngopotasnot 
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flows northward to the Gulf of Corinth. On the western side of this 
valley rises an isobted hill of moderate height, overgrown with bushes, its 
steepest side turned to the west, where a stream flows at its foot The 
hill consists of two parts, an eastern and a western, connected with each 
other by a ridge. The western and higher part seems to have been the 
citadel of Cleonae. On its highest point may be seen the remains of a 
small quadrangubr building constructed of square blocks. On the 
lower but broader eastern portion of the hill appear to have stood some 
temples. The foundations of four buildings may be distinguished, and 
in two at least of them ate fragments of columns and triglyphs, of rather 
small dimensions. The temple of Athena, mentioned by Pausanias, 
may have stood on this eastern summit. Remains of other buildings 
are to be seen espccully on the southern slope of the hill. Six ancient 
terrace walls rise one above another on the side of the hill; they 
probably supported the houses and streets. Fortifleation-walls of con¬ 
siderable extent cikIosc the hill They are of pol)gonal masonry, about 
6 feet thick, and were defended by towers. See Leake, Morta, 3. p. 
325; Dodwcll, Tour, 2. p. 206; Cell, Itiuerary of Grtttr, p. 20 sq. ; 
Bobbye, Rttkerthes, p. 41 ; Curtius, Pelop. 2. p. 510; V'ischer, Eriu- 
nerungen, p. 286 sq. ; Wclckcr, TagthucA, I. p. 173 tq. ; .Mure, fourua/, 
2. p. 142; Conte e Michoelis, *\'iaggio fatto nelb Grecia,’ Annaii 
dell’ Initituto, 33 (1861), p. 14 sq.\ Bursian, Gtqgr. 2. p. 37; Bae¬ 
deker,* p, 247 ! Guidc-Joamu, 2. p. 202. The khan of Cortesa or 
Curttsa stands about a quarter of an hour to the south-east hill of 
Cleonae ; beside it are a chapel and a fountain (Gell, Itinerary of Greece, 
p. 21 ; Bursian, Geogr. 2. p. 38). 

Seneca describes a curious custom which prevailed at Cleonae. 
Watchmen were maintained at the public expense to look out for hail¬ 
storms. When these watchmen saw a hail-cloud approaching they 
made a signal, whereupon the brmers turned out and sacrificed lambs 
or fowls. It was thought that when the clouiis had tasted the blood, 
they would turn aside and go somewhere else. People who were too 
poor to offer a lamb or a fowl pricked their fingers and oflfered their 
own blood to the clouds to induce them to go away. If the vines 
and crops suffered from a hail-storm, the watchmen were brought 
before the magistrates and punished for neglect of duty. The w-atch- 
mcn uttered incantations and used mole’s blood or menstruous rags 
to avert the clouds. See Seneca, Quaeit. jXatur. iv, 6 sq. ; Clement of 
Alex. Strom, vi. 3. 31, p. 754,ed. Potter ; Plutarch, Quaest. Com-iv. vii. 2. 
2. Among the Aztecs of Mexico there were sorcerers who by their spells 
endeavoured to charm away hail from the maue and divert it to waste 
lands (Sahagun, Histoire gtn/rale des ckoses de la Soux-etle Esfagne 
(Paris, 1880), p. 486). There are villages in Indb at the present day 
in which a professional charmer is kept for the sole purpose of repeating 
incantations to drive away the hail from the growing crops (Monier 
Willbms, Religious Thought and Life in India, p. 241). 

15 . I. Scyllifl and Dipoentu. These artists are of interest as the 
earliest Greek sculptors who are known to have founded a school. Our 
knowledge of their personal history is derived almost entirely from a 
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passage in Pliny, who says {Nut. Hist, xxxri 9} that they were the first 
artists who gained a reputation by carting sUtucs in marble. They 
were natives of Crete, and flourished in the days when the Medes raled 
in Asia, before Cyrus reigned over Persia, that is, says Pliny, about the 
50th Olympiad (580-577 B.C) They betook themselves to Sicyon, 
where they received a public commission to execute images of the gods. 
But before they had completed the statues, the artists complained of 
being ill-treated and withdrew to Aetolia. Immediately afterwards a 
dreadful fominc and foilnre of the crops afflicted Sicyon. The people 
inquired of the oracle and were told that the distress would cease if 
Scyllis and Dipoenus finished the sutues. This, by the promise of high 
rewards, the artists were induced to da They made images of Apollo, 
Artemis, Hercules, and Athena. This last image was afterwards struck 
by lightning. It was probably the image in that temple of Athena at 
Sicyon which Pausanias describes as hasnag been destroyed by light¬ 
ning (U. II. i). Moses of Chorene, an Armenian historian, has recorded 
(see Overbeck, SckriflqutIUtL, Na 336 ; V.Qyxs\^Arckaologiuke Marchess, 
p. 19) that when C>'rus conquered Croesus he carried off gilt bronie 
statues of Artemis, Hercules, and Apollo. These he transponed to 
Armenia. The statues of Apollo and Artemis were set op at Armavir; 
but the statue of Hercules, which was the work of the two Cretans 
Scyllis and Dipoenus, was set up at Ascbdischad. In another passage 
(.N. H. xxxvi 14) Pliny says that Ambracia, Argos, and CIconae were 
full of the works of Dipomus. K. O. Muller ingeniously conjectured 
that the images of Artemis, Hercules, and Apollo which Cyrus carried 
off to Armenia were identical with those which Scyllis and Dipoenus 
made for the Sicyonians. He supposed that the four statues mentioned 
by Pliny (Ac.) formed a group representing the contest between Apollo 
and Hercules for the tripod, a fiivourite subject with ancient artists, as 
we see fiom vase-paintings; and that when one of the group (Athena) 
had l^n destroyed by lightning, the Sicyonians sold or presented the 
remaining figures of the group to Croesus, from whose hands they fell 
into those of the victorious Cyrus. The whole question has been a good 
deal discussed of late and arguments have been adduced on both sides. 
On the whole the evidence seems against Muller’s view ; it appears more 
probable that the statues mentioned by Pliny were separate statues, not 
a group ; if one of the group had been struck by lightning, was it likely 
that the others would escape ? Again, from the way in which Moses of 
Chorene speaks of the statue of Hercules carried off by Cyrus, we 
mfer that it was a separate statue. The exact date of the sculptors 
S^llis and Dipoenus has also been lately the subject much barren 
discussion. There seems to be no sufficient ground for questioning the 
date assigned to them by Pliny. See K. O. Muller, ‘Ueber Dipttnos 
und Skyllis nach Aimenischen Qucllcn,’ Kusisfarckitologiscke fYcrkc 4. 

66-70; Brunn, Gesek. d. grieck. Kumtier, i. p. 43 rVA, Dit 
A' usutbeiHomer, p. 46 xy.; id., ‘Zur Chronologic dcr alL griech. Kunstler ’ 
SitsssHgsUrickU d. pkilos.-pkiMog, u. kistor. Classe dtr k. b A tad. d. 
Wisstn su .lAtfac^, 1871, pp. 545*552 ; L Uriichs, Skopas, pp. j’,,! 
337 ; H. V. Rohden. • Die Gdtterbilder des Dipoenos und Skyllis in 
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Anhdolog. ZtUung, 34 (1876), pi. 122; W. Klein, ‘Die Dodali- 
den,* ArchaolQg.-tpigr. MittMeil. aus Otiterreick, 5 (1881), p. 93 tqq. ; 
Milchh 5 fier, Dit Anjangt dtr Kunst in GrifcAenJand, p. 167 if.; Ch-er- 
beck, GtscJk. J. griecA. PliuEt,* 1. p. 84 sqq .; id., ‘ Nochm^ Dipoinos 
nnd SIcyllis,' Rhcimsdus Museum, N. F. 41 (1886), pp. 67-72; C. Robert, 
Arckdologiscke MdrckeM, p. t8 sqq. On .mother sutue of Athena by 
the»c artists, said to have been presented by Sesostris to Cleobulus 
(Overbeck, Schri/tquellen, Na 327X see M. Zucker, ‘Zor altem gricch. 
KiinsUergeschichte,’AW»e Jakrkucker f. Pkilol. u. Pitdag. 135 (1887), 
pp. 785-791. The statue of Athena at Cleonae, mentioned by Pau&anias, 
appears to be represented on a coin of Cleonae of the 
age of Geta ; an archaic Athena stands holding lance and 
shield. “ The Athene of the coin seems an interesting 
record of the archaic statue of Dipoentis and Scyllis 
whom Pliny gives to the 50th Olympiad, and who were 
among the first to produce national Greek types of 
various divinities. The present coin-type represents a 
figure of Athene retaining the pose of the still older no. i ».—athwia 
P alladia, but for more refined in detaiL The helmet is 
larger, the aegis on the breast worked out; folds appear 
in the chiton, and the feet are articulate" (Imhoof-Blumer and Gardner, 
Num. Comm, on Paus. p. 32, with plate H L) Cp. Head, Historia Sum- 
morum, p. 369. 

15 . t. the tomb of Enrytiu and Oteatns. In the open field, 
about fifteen minutes from the khan of Curitsa, there were found some 
years ago the remains of a great c'ucular or semicirctilar structure, 
which probably sers'ed as the basis of some large monumfuit. It is 
compost of well-wrought blocks of marble. An msenption on two 
blocks runs thus: 

Hevo^Aos Kol SrpoTwv 'Apyrloi rroojirav 

“The Argives Xenophilus and Straton made (the statue or statues)." 
From the shape of the letters the inscription seems to belong to 
about the middle of the second century B.a Mr. J. Schmidt suggests 
that possibly these blocks may have been part of the tomb of Eurytus 
and Cteatus, See Bulletin de Corr, HtlUnique, 4 (1880), p. 46 rf.; J. 
Schmidt, in Mitikeilungm d. ankdol. Inst, in Atken, 6 (1881), p. 
355 sq.\ Loewy, Isuckrifttn grieck. Bildkauer, No. 262. As to the 
sculptors Xenophilus and Straton, see iL 23. 4 note. 

IS. 2. From Cleonae there are two roade to Argos etc. At the 
southern end of the valley of Oeonae there rises like a wall of rock the 
mountain of Tretus, which forms the watershed between the Corinthian 
and the Argolic gulfii. A straight, toilsome path led from Cleonae in 
antiquity, and still leads past the village of Hagios Vtssilios, over the 
mountain, descending into the Argolic plain at the ruins of Mycenae. 
But the more convenient way from the valley of Cleonae to the plain of 
Argos bends rotmd to the west, where the mountain is not so high, and 
runs up a gradually ascending gully. This was the pass of the Tretus, 
the chief line of communication between Corinth and the south. In 
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antiquity it was, as Pausanias tells ns, a driving road, and the ruu worn 
by the chariot-wheels can still be seen in many places. The defile, 
though long and narrow, shut in by high mountains on cither hand, is 
nowhere steep, and the rise is not considerable. The road runs by a 
deeply worn watercourse, at the bottom of which a clear and shallow 
stream finds its way amid luauriant thickets of oleander, myrtle, and 
arbutus. The lower slopes of the mountains are also green with shrubs, 
but their upper slopes are grey and rocky. The pass is easily defended. 
On both sides, towards Qeonae and towards the plain of Argos, may be 
seen traces of ancient works built to defend the defile. Near the highest 
point of the pass, where the road begins to descend towards Argos, 
there are low Turkish watclmowcrs called Derweni on both sides, and 
rough stone walls such as the Greeks threw up in many passes during 
the War of Independence. In 1822 the Turkish army under Dramali 
Pasha, retreating from the pUin of Argos, was caught by the Greeks in 
the pass of the Tretus and nearly annihilated; for years afterwards the 
defile was strewed with skeletons and skulls of men and horses. « Every 
part of the Argolic plain is considered unhealthy in summer, and the 
heat is excessive ; that of the ravine of the Tretus, in the mid-day hours, 
IS said to be something beyond bearing, which 1 can easily conceive, 
having passed through it in August, at an hour in the morning when the 
heat was comparatively moderate. Not long since, a Tartar, after having 
drunk plentifully of wine and raki at Corinth, was found to be dead when 
the suriji held his stirrup to dismount at the khan of Kharvati (Mycenae) 
just beyond the exit of the Tretus " (Leake). The name Tretus f‘ per! 
forated') was supposed by the ancients to be derived from a great cave 
m the mountain where the Nemean lion had his lair (Diodorus, iv. 11 ; 
cp. Hesiod, Tkeog. 327-331). As to the .-incient name of the pass, and 
the supposed whecl marks in it, W. G. Clark says: “This is the road 
known by the name of Tretos, or - the perforated’; not, I conceive, in 
consequence of the caverns in the neighbouring rocks, which are not 
more numerous hereabouts than elsewhere, but because the glen is, as 

“ And drilled it has been by the stream 

which flows at the bottom. We saw, or fiincied we saw, frequent wheel- 
marks in the rocks, and we know that this was the direction of a carriage- 
road. But from my subsequent observaUons I learned to distrust these 
marks. The ordinary mode of carrying »vood in Greece is to tic the 
header ends of the poles on each side to the back of the horse or 
donkey, ^ suffer the other ends to trail along the ground, thus making 
two ;nrallel ruts which in coarse of time may atuin the depth of and be 
mistaken for wheel-tracks. When a depression is once made, it becomes 
a riianncl for the winter rains, and so is smoothed and deepened." The 
modern name of At pass is /Irrtrw.xh*. The railway from Corinth to 
ArgM runs through it. Towards the northern end of the pass the khan 
of stands in a little glade overshadowed by fall poolars. 

cypresses, and mulberry-trees, beside a murmuring spring At the 
southern outlet of the pass the whole plain of Argos, with the mountain' 
on ci^er ^d and the sea in the distance, bursts suddenly on the view 
On the left, nestling at the foot of the hills, are .M)-cenM and Tuynsi 
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with Nauplia and in towering acropolis rising from the sea and bound¬ 
ing the plain on this side. On the right is Argos with in mountain 
citadel, and beyond it the Lemacan lake glimmers faintly in the distance. 
In tire centre of the picture, beyond the long foreground of les-el plain, 
stretches the blue line of the Argolic Gulf. 

See Chandler, Tntvtb in Greta, |>, 33t s^. ; Dodwcll, Tenr, 2. pi *13 Sf .; 
Cell, Itieurmry ^ Crttet, p. SJ ryy. ; id., mntrary tf tht Mem, p. 161 ry. ; 
Leake, Merta, 3. p 337 sy.; BoUaye, Xetkertket, p 4a; Mure, Jenmat, 2. p 
158 jy.; Weicker, 1. p 1771 Curtins, /Vikp. a. p sta ly. : W. O. 

Oark, Ptlepennttiu, p 64 ry. ; NTjcher, Erinntmngtn, p. aSy ry. : Steffen, 
Keritn tvn Ahkenai, ErlauttmJtr Text, pit ry.; Gnidt-Jeanni, 2 . p. 303; 
l^lippson, PeUfemna, p. 41. 

So much for the pass of the Tretus. The other and shorter route 
from Cleunae to Argos here described by Pausanias avoids the long 
detour to the west and strikes straight up the face of the mountain, past 
the village of Hagies Vtuilios, which stands high up on the mountain¬ 
side. Beyond the village, near which may be seen some remains of an 
aqueduct supposed by Bursian to have formed part of the aqueduct by 
which Hadrian brought water from Stymphelus to Corinth (Paus. ii. 3. 
5 : viil 23 . 3), the path climbs the steep slope in a series of toilsome 
xigzags to the pass of Gnni, where a large and well-preserved mediaeval 
castle stands in the defile between Mount IRtphnia on the east and 
Mount Kutulia on the west. The footpath then keeps on through the 
narrow defile as £ir as the solitary chapel of Sl John. Here the valley 
opens out, and after following the bed of a stream downwards for about 
h.'Uf an hour we come to the ruins of an ancient fort situated at the 
northern foot of the rugged and lofty Prophet Elias mountain. The 
fortress, which is of some extent, is enclosed by a wall of polygonal 
nutsonry and is strengthened with a tower, also ^ilt in the polygonal 
style. The intention of this fort clearly was to defend the path, which 
indeed runs straight through it. A little beyond the fort the path turns 
southward, and keeping along the western slope of the Prophet Elias 
mountain leads to Mycenae and so down into the Argolic plain. Traces 
of the ancient road may be seen at intervals along the western slope of 
the Prophet Elias. 

Leake thought that the path just described was the one to which the 
ancients gave the name of Kontoporeia or ‘ staff-road.’ The Kontoporeia 
is mentioned expressly by only two andent writers, Athenacus and 
Polybius. Athenaeus quotes (ii. p. 43 e) from the memoirs of King 
Ptolemy a passage in which the king says that once, marching to Corinth 
b)' the road called the Kontoporeia, he came to a spring of water colder 
than snow on the summit of the ridge ; he drank of it himself, but many 
of the thirsty soldiers would not taste it from fear of being froxen to 
death. From Polybius (xvi. 16) we leant that the Kontoporeia led from 
Corinth past Mycenae to Argos. The name Kontoporeia (‘ staff-road') 
seems to imply that the way was not a highroad, but a steep footpath, 
where the traveller was glad to support his steps with a staff Thus the 
path from Cleonac by //agios Vasilios to Mycenae and Argos answxrs 
well to the description of the Kontoporeia ; for it is a mere footpath and 
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it leads over a mountain and past the rains of M)'cenae. The icy spring 
of which Ptolemy speaks may have been one of the many springs near 
the rained fort whi^ once b^red the pass. 

Prof. E. Cornua, howcsxr, and the late H. G. Lolling have proposed 
to identify the KoHtoportia with another pass about four miles further 
east, which starting from the village of Klema (the ancient Tenea, see 
note on iL 5. 4) debouches on the plain of Argos to the south of the 
Heracum. This was undoubtedly the road followed by the Spartan 
army under Agesilaus in 393 ac, for Xenophon tells ua {ffetlauca, ir. 
4. 19; cp. ii£, Agtsilcms, ii. 17) that Agesilaus marching on Corinth 
from the plain of Atgos crossed the mounuins at Tenea. The ascent 
begins above the vUlage of KUnia. The path here goes up a narrow 
glen and then traverses a fertile plain, which is dominated on the south¬ 
east by the sharp-peaked mountain of Hagionon, crowned with the well- 
preserved waU and towers of a mediaeval casUa At the south-wesiera 
foot of this mountain there is a spring close to the road ; iu water used 
to be conducted into a well-house, and is frnted for iu coldness H G 
Lolling conjectured ^ this was the cold spring of which Ptolemy drank 
on his march to Corinth. From the plateau a steep and tortuous path 
leads down, beside a wild ravine, in about an hour’s time to the village 
of situated in a valley. Here there are some ancient remains, 

mcludtng the foundations of a square Greek tower at the village spring, 
^d some Roman brick-buildings near a rained chapel of St John n 
little way beyond the village. Pursuing our way we follow the valley 
for ^If an hour or so till it contracU into the Klisura, a narrow defile 
tlw bwtom of which is entirely occupied by the bed of tlte river which 
Capuin Stefien identifies as the Asterion of Pausanias (ii. 1 5. 5 ; ii. 17. 
* •• about two miles long. At iU lower end it opens on 

the plam of Argos, about two and a half miles to the south-east of the 
ncracuni. 

The ewstence of the cold spring on this Utter pass is certainly an 
Mgumcni m favour of identifying the pass with the ancient Kontoporria. 
But on the other hwd a fatal objection to the identification app^ to 
be the sutement of Polybius that the Kontefiorfia led past MVeenae, 

plain about four and a half miles to the south-east of Mycenae. 
^ the whole, then, it seems best to adhere to Leake’s view that the 

dtJ^crib^r*”* "bich Pausanias 

I ^ PP- 3*S'3** ' ®«bU>-e, p. 39 - 

ErliuUmdtr Ttxf, 

PP- 43-46; -Steffen, tb. p. 41 (on the defile of the Klisura). 

15 . 3. tha Uon*« care. The valley of Nemea lies to the wmi of 
the '-i^ley rf Cleona^ with which it runs parallel, north and south^ 

separates the vaUey of Oeonae from the 

right of the rt^. These may have been the abode of w Ud beasts when 
the Nemeian forest covered all Tmus and Apesas, but none of Uicm iS 
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any pretensions, if we follow Diodorus and I'ausanias, to the honour of 
having been the Civouritc duelling of the celebrated bon slain by 
Hercules, by command of Eurystbeus, king of Mycenae. That cavern 
was in the Tretus between Nemea and Mycenae; Pausanias says, at 
only fifteen stades [furlongs] from the former place. In that narrow pass, 
ittdeed, like a klcft [robber] of the present day, he was more certain of 
intercepting a traveUer than in these mote open hills ** (Leake, Morea, 3. , 
p. 329: cp. Chandler, Trwtit, p. 231 ; Doduell, Tour, 2. p. 207; 
Doblayc, Rtekerches, p. 41). Diodorus (tv. 11) says: “the lion dwelt 
somewhere between Mycenae and Nemea, about the mountain called, 
from its nature, Tretus; for right along the whole foot of the mountain 
tan a channel or ravine; and in this ravine the lion used to lurk in his 
den." Hesiod (TMtog. 331) speaks of the lion “lording it over Tretus, 
and Nemea, and Apesas." ApoUodorus (iL J. i) says that the lion 
lived in a cave with two mouths; Hercules blocked op one mouth of 
the cave, then entered by the other and slew the beast. The traveller 
E. D. Clarke made diligent inquiry after the lion's den attd was shown 
as the spot “a hollow rock, hardly deserving the name of a cave," 
situated to the south-east of the Ncmean temple, on the top of the 
mountain just before the descent begins towards Nemea, but upon the 
side looking to the Gulf of Argos {TravtU, 3. p. 711 sg.) Nowadays 
the den is identified by the natives with a cave on the Korai(mmni 
(Crowr’s Hill) above the theatre and stadium of Nemea (Baedeker,* 
p. 247), but this clearly cannot be the one of which Pausanias speaks, 
since the latter was fifteen furlongs from Nemea. In an article on 
the Nerocan lion Mr. Maury argues {Revue ArMologigue, 1845, pp. 
521-543) that lions were unknown in Pcloponnese and that the story 
of the Nemcan lion was probably import^ by the Pelopid d}'nasty 
when they came over from Asia .Minor to settle in Greece. The lion 
was the royal emblem all ovxr the East; and it may well, he thinks, 
have been the crest of the Pelopids; hence they placed it over the gate¬ 
way of their royal castle at M)xcnae. The view that the device of the 
lions over the gate at M)xenae is of Phrygian origin has the high support 
of Prof. W. M. Ramsay. See below, p. 102 ry. Hercules’s combat with 
the lion is depicted in a vigorous painting found at Pompeii. See Over- 
beck und Mai, Pompeji* p. 589; and on representatioru of the subj^ 
in ancient art generally see Roscher'sZrj'rVfv^ I. p. 2195 sqq. On coins 
of Argos of the Imperial times Hercules is represented strangling the 
lion (Imhoof-Blumer and Gardner, Num. Comm, om Paut, p. 33, with 
pL I L) 

15 . 2. Nemea. Between the valley of Cleonae on the east and the 
valley of Phlius oc St, George on the west is interposed the valley of 
Nemea, running like its sbter valleys from south to north. It is a 
narrow dale, some two or three miles long, and from half to three-quarters 
of a mile broad. At its northern end it contracts to a mere gully. 
Through the bottom of the valley, which is almost a dead flat, meanders 
like a thread the brook Nemea, fiid by the numerous rills which descend 
from the neighbouring hills. When swollen by heavy rain, these 
tributaries, having an insufficient outlet through the gully at the north end. 
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keep the bottom of the valley green, moist, ami marshy. The dale is thus 
better adapted for pasturage than tillage; indeed (ram the rich pastures 
which clothe its bcHtooi and the lower slopes of the hills it received its 
name of Nemea, ‘the pastoral \-ale.' But if the \-alle)' itself especially 
after rain, is green and smiling, the surrounding hills, scarred and 
seam^ with the beds of torrents, are of a dark and melancholy hue, and, 
combined with the absolute solitude—not a human habitation being 
visible through the length and breadth of the dale—affect the mind with 
a sense of gloom and desolation. The solitude is only broken by the 
i^^^tidcring herds of cattle, and from time to time by a group of peasants, 
who come over f^rom St. Gtorgt to till their Belds in this secluded salley. 
A white track winds up the western slope to the mouth of a glen which 
opens in the hill side. Through this glen is the way to St. Own and 
Phlius. ^ 


*■ P f- PP" 5®5 •'f • • S 1 ° 5 Vbcher, EnmmmHgtH, p. 2S1 

Jfnn P- 61 ; Bunian. Cetgr. ». p. 35. FoTUe jeriva- 

Uon 01 the name Nemea from the same root that appears in riueuat tee G 
Curtius, Crsw^ P- 3 » 3 - The Scholiast on Pindar, AV*. Introd.! 

mentions^ vi^ that the vaUcy of Nemea was so name .1 becattse the sacred cuwa 
olUera browsed m its meadows. In recent jrosrs the fonodatioa of the new 
vUlsge of HarakUia 1^ somewhat broken the soUtode of the pastoral vallev 
(Bae<lcker,* p. 247 j Cuidt-JeaniH, 1 p. J03). ' 

15 . 2. a temple of Kemean Zona. Of this temple three columns 
still sund in the midst of the valley of Nemea. They are of the Doric 
order. “ Two of these columns belonged to the pronaos [fore>tcmplel 
and were placed as usual between ohIm ; they are 4 feet 7 inches in 
diameter at the hose, and still support their architrave. The third column 
which belonged to the outer range is 5 feet 3, inches in diameter at the 
base, and about 34 feet high, including a capital of a feet Its dtsunce 
from the corresponding column of the pronaos is 18 fret. The total 
height of the three members of the cnublature was 8 feet a inches. The 
general intercolumniation of the peristyle was 7 feet; at the angles, 
® „ 10 inches. From the front of the pronaos to the extremity of the 

^1 within, the length was 95 feet; the breadth of the cell within, 31 
f«t; thickn^ of the waUs, 3 feet. The temple was a hexastyle, of 
a^t 65 feet in breadth on the upper step of the stylobate which consisted 
of thw ; the number of columns on the sides, and consequently the 
length of the temple, I could not ascertain. The slenderness of the 
columns w particularly remarkable, after viewing those of Corinth: it is 
wous that the shwest and longest specimens, in proportion to their 
dianicter, of any existing Doric columns, should be found so near to one 
another. The columns of Nemea are more th.m six diameters high or 
as slender m some examples of the Ionic ; those of Corinth, as we Iwvc 
seen^ veiy linle above four. The enublature of Nemea was less than 
one f^h of the ht^ht of the column, whereas at Corinth it was about 
a h^ (Leakey. The temple must have been thrown down by an 
^qu^e or earthquakes ; for besides the three sunding column, most 
the other columns may be seen lying just as they have fallen : many of 
the drums lie in straight lines in front of each other, so as to occupy 
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the lame relaui-c positions in their prostrate state that they did when the 
columns were entire. The walls 0 ( the alia, in their entire length, ore 
also preserved to the height of seseral feet; and a great pan of the floor 
of the temple is entire. The material is a soft calcareous stone, an 
"KKt^itte of sand and small petiifled shells, and the columns are coated 
with a fine stucca Some have thought that there were fourteen columns, 
others that there were only thineen, on each of the long sides of the 
temple. 

There is no evidence in ancient literature as to the date when the 
temple was built Leake, on historical grounds, is inclined to assign its 
erection to the half-century between the Persian and the Peloponnesian 
wars. Prof. Curtius, on architectural grounds, espedaHy on the ground 
of its very marked difference from the more massive style of the old 
Doric temples, considers the Kemcan temple later than the temple at 
Bassae, but older than the walls of .Messene; in other words, he would 
assign it to the end of the fiAh century or to the beginning of the fourth 
century B.C Vischer, arguing from the slenderness of the columns, the 
straightness of the aiaou, and the wide spaces between the culunms, 
held that the temple was considerably later than the Peloponnesian war. 
The cypress grove which surrounded the temple in antiquity has entirely 
disappnued. Nemea was not a town. Like Olympia, the Isthmian 
sanctuary, and some other religious establishments of smaller note in 
Greece, h consisted only of a sacred enclosure containing a temple, writh 
a stadium, theatre, and gymnasiums attached to it. There was, however, 
a village near it called Bembina (Strabo, viiL p. 377 ), the site of which 
has not been discovered. 

The remains of the stadium are at the foot of the hill on the eastern 
tide of the valley, a little to the left as you approach Nemea from Cleonac. 
“ The circular end is the only port of whi^ the form is well preserved ; 
this made me suppose it at first a theatre ; but the parallel sides of the 
stadium, although almost levelled by the continued effects of the rain¬ 
water from the mountain, ate still perfectly traceable, and there is even 
a part of the wall remaining which supported the rectilinear extremity 
towards the plain; 1 measured 650 feet from this wail to the circular 
end ; it is the usual extreme length of the Creek stadium, and would 
leave about 600 Greek feet between the apMttii and campUr, or two 
extremities of the course ” (Leake). It was of course in this stadium 
that the contests took place at the great Nemean games. Near the 
stadium Curtius and \lschcr speak of finding traces of the theatre. 
Curtius sa>-s that the traces of it are clearer than those of the stadium ; 
Vischer says that nothing but the shape of it can be seen in the slope of 
the hilL Perhaps they ntistook the round end of the stadium for a 
theatre, as Leake did at first. 

See Chattflier, TrattU in Gnta, 2. p 331 sf. ; Clarke, Tmvtli, 3. pp. 7^- 
7>8 i Dodwell. Tenr, 2, p 309 r/.; AmitanitUi Itnia, Part II. plates xv.-xvlL ; 
Cell, Itinerary ef Grtat, p 23 xy. ; Leake, Mma, 3. pv 330-335 ; Mare, 
/rnmal, 2. p 156 ay.; Weleker, Tagtimti, 1. pp 174-176; Cuxliua, AAjy. 2. pp 
J08-SIO; Vuchef, Erinnemnrrn, p 2S4 tf. ; W. G. Clark, JWtp. p 63 xy. j 
Burdan, Gengr. 3. p 36 xy. ; Gniit-Jaannt, 2. p 203 xy. ; Ba e d ek er,* p 347. 
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15 . a. the serpent killed Opheltes. The story of the foundation of 
the Nemean games, to which Fausanias only alludes, was this. Lycurgus 
or Lycus, king or priest of Netnca, had an infant son Opheltes. The 
oracle had warned the father that his son should not be set on the ground 
till he could walk; so the child's nurse had strict orders accordingly. 
But when Adrastus and the rest of the Seven Champions were marching 
with a host against Thebes, it chanced that they passed through the 
vale of Ncmea, and being athirst and meeting the nurse with the child 
they begged of her water to drink. So she led them to a spring of 
•■ater which bubbled up beside a thick bed of celery. Mindful of her 
orders the nurse Mt down the child on the bed of celery and not on the 
ground. But while she was serving out the water to the warriors, the 
dragon that guardid the spring stole out and killed the child. When 
the Sevm Champions found wh.tt had happened they slew the dragon 
and buried the child ; and the prophet Amphiaraus told them that the 
infant's tragic end was an omen of coming doom to themselves. So 
they o^ed the child Archemorus ‘the beginner of doom’), and insti¬ 
tuted in his memory the Nemean games. A crown of wild celery 
WM the prire of victory; and the umpires always aore sad-coloured 
raiment, because the games were funereal See Hyginus, Fab. 74 ; 
Apollodorus, iiL 6. 4 ; Scholia on Pindar, Pylkiamt, Introduction. The* 

death of Opheltes is frequently 
represented on coins of Argos, 
the lancty of types seeming to 
show that the subject was there 
a favourite one with artists. 
Sometimes Opheltes is repre¬ 
sented in the coils of the ser¬ 
pent, sometimes the serpent is 
bending over him, sometimes a 
hero is fighting the serpent, 

, . , . while the nurse flees, etc. See 

ImlH^f-Blumer and O^er, Num. Comm, on Paui. p. 33, with pi. 

I ii--ix. The subject is also represented on a relief in the Palauo 
Spada at R^e. See Koscheris Lexicon, i. p. 473. On the crown of 
celery, see Fausanias, riil 48. 2. It is commonly said that the Nemean 
crown was of parsley; but the word translated parsley (irtXivov) seems 
to^ve m^t ‘celery.’ The plant was represented on coins of Selinus, 
an^ to judge from these representations, it appears to have been celery 
rather than parsley. See Droysen, in Htrmts, 14 (1879), p, 3 ; Head, 
bfutona Xnmmorum, p. 146 ry. ; Imhoof-Blumer und Otto Keller, Tier- 
unA PJUnztnhildtr auf .Miinxen und Gtmmen, PL vl 8, viL a, u. 9-13 
sxi^ 19. The celery had to be faesh; whereas the crown at the 
Isthmian games was made of withered celery (SchoL on Pindar, Ntm 
Introd. p. 426, cd. Boeckh ; cp. Plutarch, Quaat. Comiv. v. t -i - id 
Timotfon, 36). j- -> > •» 

15 . 3. the winter celebration of the Nemean feetivaL This 
mnter celebration of the Nemean festival seems to be mentioned only 
by Fausanias here and in vL 16. 4. The mention of a winter celebii 
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tion implies of course a summer celebration also. The Scholiast on 
Pindar, Xem. Introd., saj^ that the festival was held every second 
year (rpimjs) on the 12th day of the month Panemus. (According to 
Abel’s edition of the Scholia on Pindar the festival fell on the i8th, not 
on the 12th of Panemus. But UKTiaKai&<cdr{/ appears to be an alteration 
of the MS. reading SoAicarif, introduced on the strength of a later scho¬ 
lium published by Tycho Mommsen in 1867, y|y<Tt> 8 i flavc/x^ itf os 
ia-rtr Tot'Aios. See PUMogus, 34 (1876;, p. 64 ; Rheimischts Museum, 
N. F. 40.1885), p. 364.) The month Panemus fell at different times 
in different calendars, but seems to have been always a summer month. 
The Scholiast on Pindar makes no reference to a winter celebration of 
the games. To explain the fact of a winter and summer celebration 
more than one theory has been started. ScaligeFs view was that the 
festival was celebrated alternately in summer and in winter, and this 
view has had some currency, being accepted, eg. by K. H. licrmann 
and Schbtnann. In recent years Prof. G. F. Unger has maintained that 
the winter celebration was first introduced by Hadrian, and that it was 
held not at Nemea, but at Argos, and had nothing to do with the great 
national Nemean games. The latter, he holds, were invariably cele¬ 
brated every second j-ear on the i8th day (be accepts the reading 
uurotKaiStKaTg in the scholiast, /.r.) of the first lunar month after the 
summer solstice. See Schbmann, Grieci. AUertMumer* 2. p. 67 sg .; 
K. F. Hermann, Gottesdienst Alter.'* ^ 49; G. F. Unger, ‘ Die Zeit der 
ncmeischcn Spiele,’ Pkilologtu, 34 (1876), pp. 50-64 ; id., ‘ Die Winter- 
nemeen,’ Pkilologus, 37 (1877), pp. 524-544; J. G. Droysen, ‘Die 
Fesueit der Ncmeen,’ Hermes, 14 (1879), pp. 1-24. Prof. H. Nissen 
holds that ancient temples were always built east and west in such a 
direction as to face the point of the heavens at which the sun rose upon 
the day of the great festival of the god to whom the temple was dedi¬ 
cated. He thinks therefore that it is possible, by determining the exact 
‘ orientation' of any temple, to discover the day of the month on which 
the great festival of the temple was held ; or rather (since the sun rises 
at the same point of the horiion on two days in each year, once on his 
passage to the equator and once on his passage from it) to determine two 
days, on one of which the chief festival must have been held. The orienta¬ 
tion of the temple at Nemea is 250*, according to on observation made 
by Schoene in 1867, or 252*, according to an observation made by vtm 
Duhn in 1877. Nissen prefers the former observation, as made with a 
better instrument. “ Thus the axis of the temple points to a sunrise 40 
days distant from the equinox and 54 from the summer solstice, i.e. to 
the beginning of May or the middle of AugusL* Nissen thinks that 
the latter date agrees with the traditional evidence as to the time of the 
celebration of the Nemean festivah See RkeiuiseMes .Museum, N. F. 40 
<1885), pp. 363-366. 

15 . 3. the grave of Opheltaa. About twenty paces to the south of 
the temple of Nemea there u a regularly shaped mound of earth writh a 
ruined chapel on iL Small Doric pillars, fragments of an Ionic entab¬ 
lature, etc., are built into the chapel, which stands on the wrest side of 
the mound. The mound is forty-four paces long by thirty-four brood. 
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Besides the chapel there are remains of small square enclosures on iu 
This spot may have been the grave of Opheltes, or perhaps rather of the 
harrow of Lycurgus. See Clarke, Tratvlt, 3. p. 716 ; Cell, Itinerary of 
Grttct, p. 33; Dodwell, Tour, 1. p. 3 10; Curdus, Pelof. 2. p. 509; 
Vischcr, Erinnfrungtn, p. 385; Welcker, Tagtbuck, I. p. A 

few inscriptions have been found in the chapel The most interesting, 
perhaps, is one which mentions three of the old Doric tribes of Argolis, 
the Hylleis, the Pamphyli, and the HymathiL See Bulletin de Corrtip. 
HttUnique, 9 1885), p. 349 sqq. ; Rochl /. G. A. Na 36. On these 
tribes at Argos see G. Gilbert, Grietk. StaaUaltrrlMiimer, 3. p. 77. 

15 . 3 - The spring is named Adrastoa. On descending into the 
valley of Nemea horn Cleonae we come to a Turkish fountain, now 
dry, and a natural spring near it The latter is probably the Adrastea, 
which doubtless received its name from the tradition (see note on 3) 
that Adrastus and the rest of the Seven Champions drank of its water 
on the way to Thebes. It seems strange that Pausanias should have 
been ignorant of this part of the legend, though he knew the part about 
the death of Opheltes. See Leake, Morta, 3. p. 330 ; Dodwell, Tour, 
2. p. 308; Boblaye, Recherxktt, p. 41 : Chandler, Tnnvlt in Grtttt, 
p. 233 : Curtius, Ptlop. 2. p. 509; Vischer, Erinnerungtn, p. 385 sq. 

15 . 3. Mount Apesas. Travellers agree in identifying Ml Apesas 
with the modem Ml Pkouka, a table-mountain at the north-east extremity 
of the valley of Nemea, which it separates from the valley of Cleonae. 
It towers alxive its neighbours to a height of 3700 fecL The top is 
broad and flat, from which the sides slope, at first almost perpendicularly, 
and then mote gently with a gradual sweep towards the plain. This 
remarkable truncated top is a conspicuous landmark for many miles 
round. I saw it from the plain of Argos, rising up against the northern 
sky, on my way to the pass which leads over the mountains to Tsipiamt 
in Arcadia. On the summit of the mountain near a chapel are some ruins 
which perhaps belonged to the sanctuary of Apesantian Zeus. Sec 
Dodwell Tour, 3. p. a 10; GeU, Itinerary of Greece, p. 34; Leake, 
Morea, 3. p. 335; Boblaye, Beckerrkes, p. 41 ! Mure, Journal, 2. p. 
15s rq.\ Curtius, Pelop. 3. p. 505; Vischcr, Erinnerungen, p 283 
tq. \ Bursian, Geogr. a. p. 35 sq. Stephanas B>-mntius, r.v. *Airiri»s. 
thinks that the name .Apesas was derived either from a hero of that name 
or from the fket of the starting (apkesis) of the chariots or fnnn the 
emission of the lion, who was hurled down from the moon on the top of 
the mounuin. The writer of the Etymohg. Magnum {/.ir. 'A^io^ p 
176 line 33 Jfp) quotes from the Bithyniaea of Arrian the following: 

“ Aphesian Zeus is worshipped in Argos. It is said that when Deucalion 
escaped from the deluge and got safe to the top of Aigos [for rqt 'ApyoD* 
read toi- ’Apyow] he folded the altor of Aphesian Zeus, because he 
had escaped from the deluge. The summit was afterwards 

called Nemea, from the herds of Argos that pastured there.” 

15 . 4 ^ving - resumed the road to Argos, we hare on the 

left the ruins of Mycenae. Passing southwards through the 
the Tretns, we see the spacious plain of Argolis stretched out before 
us. Mycenae lies to our left at the roots of the mountains which 
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bound the enstcrn side of the plain, not &r from the point where the 
pass of the Tretus opens out on the plain. The Argolic plain may be 
roughly described as a great triangle, the base of which, on the south, 
is formed by the Argolic Gulf, while the eastern and wrestem sides are 
formed by the ranges of mountains which converge till they meet in 
Mt. Tretns, at the northern apex of the plain. The length of the plain 
from north to south is about twcl\e miles, the greatest breadth from 
east to west perhaps not much less. The mountains which enclose it 
ate barren and rocky, the highest being those on the west which form 
the bouttdary’ between Atgolis and Arcadia. The whole plain appears to 
liave been once a bay of the sea, which has been gradually filled up by 
the deposits brought down from the surrounding mountains. The Gulf 
of Atgolis, a broad and beautiful sheet of water winding between 
mountains, must originally, before its upper waters were expelled by 
the alluvial deposit, have resembled still more closely, what it still 
recalls, a fine Scotch sea-loch or a Norwegian fiord. This alluvial 
plain, situated at the head of a deep and sheltered frith or arm of the 
sea, which opening on the Aegean gave ready access to the islands of 
the Archipelago and the coasts of Asia, was naturally fitted to become 
one of the earliest seats of civilisation in Greece. ^Vnd in point of 
fact legend and archaeology combine to show that in prehistoric times 
Greek civilisation reached a very high pitch in the plain <4 Argolis. It 
contained at least three fortified towru of great importance, of which 
retnaitts exist to this day, Tiryns, Argos and Mycenae (mentioning 
them in the order in which they lie from south to north), Tiryns and 
Mycetue stand on the eastern, Argos on the western side of the plain. 
Of the three Tiryns is nearest to the sea, from which it is distant not 
much more than a mile. It, nr rather its citadel, occupies a low rocky 
mound, not too feet above the level of the sea, and rising in perfect 
isolation from the plain. Further inland Argos lies at the foot of the 
last spur which projects into the western side of the plain from the 
range of Artemisius. Its citadel, the Larisa, is a fine bold peak nearly 
looo feet high. Further inland, nine miles from the nearest point of 
the sea, stands Mycenae, near the northern extremity of the plain, but 
on its eastern side. Its citadel, in respect of elevation and natural 
strength, occupies an intermediate position between the low citadel of 
Tiryns and the high mountainous one of Argos. It lies at the mouth 
of a wild and narrow glen, which here opens on the eastern side of the 
Argolic plain, between two lofty, steep, and rocky muuntairu. The 
mountain on the north side of the glen is now called the Prflpkft 
Elias (3648 feet), that on the south side is Zara (3163 feet). From 
the mouth of this glen two deep ravines diverge, one (the Kokorttsa 
ravittc) running due west, the other (the CMavos ravine) running south- 
weaL The triangular tableland formed by the divergence of tliese 
ravines is the citadel of Mycenae. The apex of the triangle is to the 
east, at the point of the divergence of the ravines; its base is towards 
the plain and fitces south-west. The whole scene, viewed from the 
citadel, is one of desolate grandeur. The ravines yawning to a great 
depth at our feet (especially on the south side, where there is a sheer 
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drop in many places of 150 feet into the glen), the rugged, utterly 
faonen mountains towering immediately across them, the bleak high¬ 
land glen winding away into the depth of these gloomy and forbidding 
hills, make up a stem impressive picture, the effect of which is 
heightened if one sees it, as the present writer chanced to do, on a 
rainy day. Then with a lowering sky overhead and the mist clinging 
to the slopes of the mountains, no sound heard but the patter of the 
rain and the tinkling of sheep-bells from the glen, the whole land¬ 
scape seems to frown and assumes an aspect more in keeping with 
the mist-wrapt stronghold of some old robber chief in Skye or Loeb- 
aber, than with the conception which the traveller had formed of 
Agamemnon's “golden dty." 

See Curtius, Ptlop. 3. pp. 335 $qq.t 400 sqq .; Vischer, Erinncr- 
ungtn, p. 291 sqq. \ llursian, Gtogr. 1. p. 39 sqq .; Schlicnuutn, 
Mycenae, pp. 24-29; Steffen, Karten von Mykenai, Ertauterndtr Text, 
p. 12 jy.; Baedeker,* p. 264 sqq .; Schuchhardt, Sekliemansu Ansgra- 
knngen,* p. 1 17 sqq. 

IS. 5. neither the In&chtu nor any of the aaid rlTera haa any 
water etc. This is still true of the ritxrs of the Argolic plain. Dr. 
Fhilippton says {Peloponnes, p. 62): “All these streams are torrents, 
in which water flows only exceptionally. Though I visited the neigh¬ 
bourhood at different times of the year, 1 never found a drop of water 
in them. But when heavy rains have fallen in the mountains, their 
broad shingly beds fill in a surprisingly short time with a raging mass 
of water, which often spreads stones and sand over the fruitful 
meadows.” So Vischer says of the Inachus and Charadros that “ for 
the greater port of the year their beds are quite dry and water flows in 
them only after rain. When I went to Argos (on April 16th), the 
Inachus had a little water, whereas the broad pebbly bed of the 
Charadros showed not a trace of it. Nor docs one observe on the 
banks of cither of them those shrubs and plants which elsewhere fringe 
the banks of even feeble brooks” {Erinnerungen, p. 292). A similar 
statement is made by Schliemann {Tiryns, p. 13). Homer (//W, iv. 
171) calls Algos “very thirsty." According to Prof. Curtius none 
of the great plains of Greece is so scantily supplied with water as the 
plain of Argos, This applies particularly to the northern end of it, 
towards Mycenae. On the other hand the land close to the sea, with 
the exception of some higher ground about the mouth of the Inachus, 
is a marsh, hardly accessible even in midsummer. Here must have 
been the pastures of the horses for which Argos was fomous in Homeric 
limes (Homer, Huu/, ii. 387). Between this marshy tract and the arid 
upper reaches of the plain is a great stretch of arable land. The pro- 
ducts of the plain vary with the nature of the soil Towards the 
mounuins corn is grown ; in the moister parts cotton, tobacco and 
vines; on the coast rice and maize. Before the Greek War of Indepen¬ 
dence the plain was rich in mulberry-trees, orange-trees, and olives. 
Different from the rest of the Argolic plain is its narrow continuation 
to the south of Argos between the mountains and the sea. Here 
plentiful streams flow from the mountains and form the Lcrnean marsh. 
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See Cuitiu*, Pelop. i. pp. 338-342; Philippson, Pelopcnnct, p. 
61 iqq. 

15 . S’ PhoroneM - who brought mauhiod together for the 

llrat time. Cp. Tatian, Or. adv. Gnucos, 39, p. 148, ed. Otto, who 
says that before the time of Phoroneus human life had been bestial and 
nomad. Hyginus says 143) that Phoroneus was the first human 
king, and that before his time men had lived without cities and without 
lai^ speaking one tongue, under the rule of Jupiter. There was an 
epic poem called Pkoroms on the subject of Phoroneus. A few lines 
of it have been preserved. See SchoL on Apollonius Rhodius, i. 1139; 
Strabo, X. p. 471 : Epicomm Gractorum Jragmtnta, ed. Kinkel, p. 
211 sqq. The author of the epic described Phoroneus as the father of 
mortal men. See Clement of Alexandria, Strom. L 21. 102, p. 380, 
ed. Potter, 

16 . i. in the way that Herodotus sUtes. The Persian tradition, 
according to Herodotus (L was that lo had been seized by Phoenician 
merchants Md carried on board their ship to Eg>pi. The common 
Greek tradition, referred to by Pausanias, was that lo, transformed 
into a cow, journeyed to Egypt by land. See Aeschylus. Promtlheuj 
Vindus, 700 iqq. 

16 . 3 - Ite founded Mycenae. Thus tradition represented 
Mycenae as founded bter than Tiryns and Argos. So far as Tiryns 
is concerned, the tradition is borne out by the evidence of archaeology, 
for “the walls of Tiryns give one the impression of being older than 
even the oldest part of the circuit-wall of -Mycenae. They consist of 
colossal blocks very little hewn, and show no trace of having been 
repaired at a later time. The circuit-wall of Mycenae, on the other 
hand, was built originally of somewhat smaller stones and has been 
subsequently strengthened and completed at various times with carefully 
executed ashlar and polygonal masonry” (Schuchhardt, SckUemattiu 
Ausgrabungtn,* ^ 1 19). 

16 . 4. Homer mentions a woman Mycene etc. See Odyssey^ iL 
120. 

16 . 4 - Acnselaus was an old Greek historian, who seems to have 
lived in the first half of the sth century B.C. A spurious work on 
l^ealogies appears to have been circulated under his name in later 
times. See Fragmenta Hister. Crate, ed. Muller, i. pp. xxxvri. sqq., 

100 sqq. 

16 . 5. The Argivea destroyed Mycenae. This took place in 
468 B.C The Mycenaeans, on the strength of their illustrious history, 
refused to acknowledge the supremacy of Argos and claimed to have 
the direction of the Nemean games. This excited the anger and 
jealousy tif the Argives who, seizing an opportunity when Sparta, the 
ally of Mycenae, was distracted by a rebellion of the Helots and 
Messenians, besieged and captured Mycenae, sold the people into 
captivity, and destroyed the city (Diodorus, xi. 65 ; cp. note on v. 23. 
3). Diodorus adds that the city had remained uninhabited till his day; 
and Strabo says (viii. p. 372) that not a trace of the dty was to be 
seen, which shows that be had not visited the site. Though no ancient 
VOL. in H 
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historian mentions the fact chat M)'cenae was evTf rebuilt after its 
destruction in 468 B.C, >*01 the excavations of recent years show that 
the acropolis must have been inhabited at^n for a long period, 
perhaps two centuries, in the Macedonian age. For Dr. Schlietnann 
found on the surface of the acropolis a layer, 3 feet thick, of d/iru, 
which from the character of the pottery and the terracottas he con¬ 
cluded must belong to this later period. Dr. Schliemann’s conclusion 
has since been confirmed by the discovery of inscriptions which prove 
tlm a small town or village existed at Mycenae for some time from the 
third century B.C onwards. The settlement must have existed in the 
time of Nabis, tyrant of Sparta, since one of the inscriptions mentions 
that the youth of Mycenae had been carried off by him to Sparta. 
Indeed from the potsherds found on the site it has been inferred that 
Mycenae was never wholly deserted in antiquity. See Schlicmann, 
ifyetn^, p. 63 sq, ; Schuchhardt, StA/iemamns A$tigrabuMgtH,* p. 118 
sq. ; apxmoAoyinj, 1887, p. I $6 sqq. ; AmtricoM Journal of 

Archaeology, 5 (1889), p. 103 ; Berliner pkilologisrhe Wochenschrift, 
9 (1889), p. 129 sq .; Ch. Kciger, Die mykenische Lokahagt (Berlin, 
•893)* P- 39 - Front the sutemenu of Diodorus and Strabo (see above) 
we should infer that the place had been again wholly abandemed before 
the beginning of our era. But it is certain that Strabo, and not unlikely 
that Diodorus, was misinformed as to the condition of .Mycenae in his 
day. Still the settlement, if it existed in the Imperial age, was 
probably small and insignificant; and when Pausanias visited the place 
in the second century of our era he may have seen the remains of the 
ancient city in much the same state in which they continued down to 
the excavations of Dr. Schlicmann in 1876. 


16 . s- the Mycenaeane sent eighty men to Thermopylae. See 
Herodotus, vu. aoa. The Mycenacans and Tirynthians together 
contributed a contingent of 400 men to the Greek army which fought 
at Plataea (Herodotus, ix. 28). Accordingly the names of the 
.Myccnaeans and Tirynthians were carved on the famous bronre 
sci^ts, now at Constantinople, which supported the commemorative 
onciing At Delphi See note on x. 13, 9. 

16 . 5. parts of the circuit waU are stUl left etc. As to the site 
of the atadel of .Mycenae see above, note on 15. 4. In describing the 
remains of Mycenae it wiU conduce to clearness if we divide them as 
follows: I the walls; II. the gates; III. the graves in the citadel- 
IV. the palace; V. the lower city with the beehive tombs, etc 

I. The Walh. The length of the citadel is about 350 yards, its 
bietfoth about half as much. The circuit-walls of the citadel are preserved 
m their entire extent (though not at their original height) with the 
«ception of a small piece on the precipitous slope to the Chavos ravine, 
^cy follow the natural sinuosities of the rock. According to Leake 
they ^ 1 5 or 20 fa high in places; according to Schliemann, they 
vary from 1 3 to 35 feet in height In thickness they vary froTio to 
V U f »'■« »bout 16 feet But in places on the 

thick ; here probably there were galleries or caseinates in the thicknm 
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of the wall, such as may still be seen in the walls of Tityns. In fact 
such a gallery exists in the wall at the N.E. comer for a length of 
i6i feet. In the construction of the walls three different styles of 
masonry may be observed (i) The greater port of the wall is built, 
tike the walls of Tii^-ns,’in the style called Cyclopean, roughly hewn 
blocks of grey hard limestone being piled upon each other without 
order and bonded by small stones and clay. The blocks, howes'er, as 
has been already noticed, are smaller than in the Cyclopean walls of 
Tiryns. (2) Long stretches of the wall consist of perfectly horixootal 
ashlar masonry; in other words, the stones are carefully hewn in 
oblong rectangular blocks and are laid in regular horuontal layers, 
with studied variation in the vertical joints. (3) Portions of the wall 
consist of finely jointed polygonal masonry. 

The question arises, are these two latter styles of masonry contem¬ 
porary with, or later than, the first ? The second styte (the ashlar or 
squared masonry) is found in the towers at the two gates (see below) 
and in the passages which lead up to them, from which Dr. Adler has 
inferred that the Lions’ Cate is more recent than the bulk of the walls 
and formed part of a later extension of the citadel in this direction. 
Dr. Schuchhardt on the other hand remarks that this ashlar masonry w 
found also in the beehive tombs of the lower city (see below), which 
certainly belong to the ancient Mycenaean epoch ; and as this style of 
masonry occurs in the citadel only in very’ exposed parts of the wall, 
he thinks it may belong to the original wall and, being a better style 
of building than the Cyclopean, have been simply inteiided to give 
special strength to the most vital points of the fortification. If this 
were so, the Lions’ Gate would not belong to a later reconstr^tion imd 
extension of the citadel but would be as old as the walls. The ^int, 
however, as Dr. .Schuchhardt admits, is not definitely settled. Arcliac^ 
legists in general seem to uke the opposite view namely th^ the • 
Lions’ Cate and the adjoining part of the wall are later than tlw rMt 
of the circuit-wall. The evidence of the b^hive tombs, to which Dr. 
Schuchhardt appeals, is not conclusive in his favour, since they appear 
to belong to the Uter period of the Mycenaean age (s« below). 

With regard to the pieces of the third style 'the closely jointed 
polygonal masonry) Dr. Adler remarks that it - belongs everywhere to 
a comparatively late period, and has no connexion with the 
Cyclop constructions. At Mycenae this best, but most costly, kind 
of wall seems to have been applied only where damaged places 
(breaches, slips) had to be subsequently repaired pcim^cntly, or 
completely renewed." This polygonal masonry «cuis in 
bulge of the wall south of the Lions’ Cate, and this fact ^n used 
as Lother argument to prove that this part of the w^s belongs to a 
later extension. It was assumed that the gmat circle of 
its irraves (see below) which stands immediately within the Lions’ Cate 
and U enclosed by the bulge of the wall in 
originally lain outside the citadel and that the dd 
the one which runs on the eastern (the inner) side 
graves. But excavations made by Mr. Tsountas m the latter half 
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of 1890 have proved that this inner wall is nothing but a terrace' 
wall built to support the ancient road which led from the Lions* 
Gate to the palace. A piece of the road about 80 feet long and 16 
feet wide was laid bare by the excavations. It is laid on great blocks 
of stone and paved with pebbles. See II/naTiRd rijf ‘Apx^utXoyunft 
’Eraiptas for 1890, p. 35 sf. This discovery confirms Dr. Schuch- 
hard^s opinion that owing to the configuration of the ground the 
chadcl-wall must always have run on the outer side of the circle of 
graves. At the same time he admits that polygonal masonry of this 
closely jointed sort has not been showrn to occur in any buildings of the 
‘ Mycenaean’ age unless at M)'cenae itself^ whereas it regularly occurs 
in Greek walls from the 7th to the 3rd century ac While therefore 
he holds that the dtadel-wall must always have run on the outer side 
of the terrace on which are the graves, he admits that the polygonal 
masonry at this point may have been introduced later at the time when 
the erection of the great circle of stones necessitated some alterations 
in the outer wall Polygonal masonry is also found at the socalled 
tower (marked B) on the south-wrest, and lastly at the nortb.cast corner 
of the walL Sm Leake, Aforea, 2. p. 368; Schliemann, A/jrui$ae, 
pp. 38-31 ; Steffen, Karten von Myktnai, Test, p. 3i rpy.; Adler, in 
Schlietnann's Tirynj, p. xiii. s^q. ; Schuchhardt, Schliemasms Autgra- 
Aungrn,* pp. 1^173; Perrot et Chipiez, Histoir* <U VArt tiams 
TAntiguiU, 6. p. 303 sqg .; Tsountas, Mvw^rat, p. 13 sqq. 

IL Tke Gates. There are two gates to the citadel of Mycenae. The 
chief gate—the fiunous Gate of the Lions—is on the western side, near 
the northern corner. The postern gate is on the north side. Both 
gates are so placed that an enemy approaching them would have to 
pass between two walls, and would thus be exposed to a cross-fire of 
missiles. But whereas at Tiryns the approach to the great gate is so 
arranged that persons attempting to enter it would present their right 
and therefore unshielded side to the inner wall of the fortress, at 
Mycenae the approach to the gates is in the i^posite direction, so that 
an enemy would have his left and therefore shielded side to the inner 
wall. No doubt the garrison reckoned on raking him well from the 
towcr-Iike projections which he must pass on his right in order to 
reach the gate. The great gate (the Gate of the Lions) staiHls at right 
angles to the adjoining wall of the fortress, and is approached by a 
passage 50 feet long and about 30 feet wide, formed by that wall and 
by another exterior tvall which runs nearly parallel to it and which 
forms part of a large quadrangular tower built for the defence of the 
entrance. “ A rigrag road on immense Cyclopean substructions, now 
coveted with large blocks which hate fallen from the wall led up to 
the entrance of the gateway" (Schliemann). 

The opening of the gate itself is to ft. 8 in. high; it is somewhat 
narrower at the top than at the bottom, its width at the top being 9 ft. 
6 in., at the bottom to ft. 3 in. The lintel is composed of a massite 
block tS ft (Schliemann) or 16^ ft. (Baedeker) long, by 8 ft. broad, 
and 3 ft. thick in the middle. The threshold, a very hard block of 
breeda 15 ft. long by 8 ft. broad, had been buried under tUbris for 
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ages, till it was excas-ated by Dr. Schliemann in 1876. In the lintel 
are round holes, 6 inches deep, for the hinges. In the threshold are 
tMo quadrant-shaped holes, one on each side, also for the hinges; and 
in the middle of the threshold is a quadrangular hole (t fl. 3 in. long by 
I ft. broad), where the two doors of the gale met. In the right-hand 
door-post is a square hole for the boll. On the outer side of the 
threshold is a remarkable, rougbly triangular hole, the purpose of which 
is unknown. According to Dr. S^liemann there is a similar hole in the 
threshold of the great gate at Troy. The gateway leads into a short 
passage 13 feet square, m the l<^-hand wall of which, close to the 
gate, is a small chamber, probably for the use of the porter. 

“ Over the lintel of the gate is a triangular gap in the masonry of 
the wall, formed by an oblique approximation of ^e side courses of 
stone. The object of this was to keep off the pressure of the super- 
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incumbent wall from the flat linteL" This niche is filled up by a 
triangular slab of whitish grey limestone (chemical analysis proves it to 
be anhydrite). NXliere the slab was quarried is uncertain. It is to 
feet high, 1 3 feet long at the base, and 2 feet thick. On the outer side 
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of this »lab are carved in relief, in a stiff heraldic style, two lions, or 
rather lionesses, which (ace each other, their front paws resting on two 
bases or altars placed beside each other. The heads, which are missing, 
were made of separate pieces and fastened to the bodies with bolts, as 
appears from the borings in the animals’ necks. The heads must have 
protruded and faced the spectator. Between the lions is a round pillar 
of peculiar character. It rests on a small plinth placed direaly over 
the joint of the two bases referred to above. The pillar increases 
slightly in thickness towards the top and is surmounted by a capital 
ending with an abacus or plinth ; over the abacus are four round discs 
in a horirontal row, and over them is another abacus. The meaning of 
this pillar has been much discussed. It has been regarded as a symbol 
of Apollo, God of Streets (see note on L 31. 6.), or of the Pciasgian 
Hermes, or of Hestia; others have seen in it a fire-alur, appealing to 
representations of fire-altars of similar form on coins of the Sassanids 
Artaxerxes I. and Sapor 1 . All such interpretations may safely be dis¬ 
missed as fancifuL Ihe pillar is simply a pillar; the four round discs 
undoubtedly represent (as Dr. Adler seems to have been the first to 
point out) the ends of wooden beams, as they often do in rock-cut tombs 
in Lycia. See Perrot et Chipici, Histoirt tU tArt dans fAntifuiU, 
roL 5, figures 350, 360, 361, 364, 366. In fact the pillar with iu 
capital, round discs, and upper abacus is, like Greek architecture in 
general (see Vitruvius, iv. 2\ simply a literal translation into stone of 
wooden architecture. The lower abacus of the pillar represents the 
wooden architrave beam which stretched from one pillar to another. 
The round discs represent the ends of the unhewn tree-trunks which, 
laid side by side, formed the roof, being supported at both ends by the 
architrave beams. The upper abacus represents the boarding of planks 
which, to complete the roof, were laid over the tree-trunks, at right 
angles to them but parallel to the architrave. From the resemblance 
of the pillar with its capital etc. to the architecture of Lycia, Dr. Adler 
infers that it was a copy of the latter; and in support of this view he 
refers to the tradition that Tiryns and Mycenae were built by seven 
Cyclopes who had been fetched for the purpose from Lycia. See Strabo, 
viiL p. 37a If. ; Apollodonis, iL 3. 3 ; Euripides, in Aul. 1 500 

sq., Ipkig. in Tnur. 845, Hertultt Furens, 943 sqg. ; and the sutement 
of Pausonias in the present passage. This may or may not be so; but 
Ur. Adler’s idea that the double basis under the lions* paws represents the 
thrones of the king and his wife, and that the slab upon which the lions’ 
paws immediately rest represents the threshold of the king’s house 
seems purely fancifuL Perhaps they arc altars ; for on a painted plinth 
found on the citadel of Mycenae in 1886 an exactly similar object is 
depicted, standing between a female worshipper and what seems to be 
an idol (‘E<^>;p<p!« dpx<uoAoy(in}, 1887, pi. 10). An object of a similar 
shape was found in the beehive-tomb at Menidi {Dns Kupptigrab M 
Menidi (Athens, 1880), pL v. 34). On the other hand the researches 
of Prof. W. M. Ramsay and others in Phrygia have proved th,nt the 
whole device of the rampant lions fiscing each other with a pillar has iu 
analogies in Phrygia, where it is a common device on rock-cut tombs. 
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This, however, hardly justifies us in supposing, with Pro£ Ramsay, that 
the devke must have been acnuaHy imported into Argolis by Fhr>’gian 
colonists, though certainly the legend that Pelops, the ancestor of the 
kings of Mycenae, migrated to Greece from Phrygia points to a con* 
nexion between the two countries in prehistoric times. In the excava¬ 
tions of the lower city in 1887 there were discovered some engiased 
gems, on one of which two lions arc represented in a position closely 
resembling that of the lions over the gate of the citadel (IIpaxTiKa 
’KpXl^ioX. ‘Eraiyi. 1887, p. 66 ; Perrot et Chipiet, (f. fit. 6. pL xvi. 
Na 30 , cp. No. It). On another engraved gem found in a tomb at 
Mycenae two griffins are represented standing on either side of a 
column just like the lions over the gate; the column rests on an altar 
of the same shape as those which support the lions in the relief (Penot 
et Chipiez, op. cit. 6. p. 801, fig. 374 ; Tsountas, Mvac^vai, pi. v. Na 6). 

See Garke, Trmxb, X. p. 699 i<M. t IJodwell, Tiwr, 2. p. ryy. ; Cell, 
Itimrtry ^ Grutt, p. 36 ify. ; Ixake, Mtrtu, a. p. 369 ryf.; Cnrtms, Pthp. 
2 . 404 »yy. ; Mute,y«wmii/, a. p. 167 iff. ; Vneher, ErinHtntmgtn, p. 306 Sf. ; 
W. G. Clark, FtJpf. p 68 ly. ; Wricker, Togtbtteh, 1. p 317 if. J Maha«y, 
EomhUt attJ Slttdui im Crtitt, p. 407 ; Bs^eker,* p 364 ; S ehl i eni a nn , MjKautr, 
pp 12 iff., 121 iff. ; Schnchhanlt, Sd/iemamms Am^rmSungtii,* pp. 172-174; 
GotUing, 'Das Thor von Mykeiue,’ A'Aamieitj Mtutum, N. F. 1 (1842), pp 
161-175; ^ <>erhard, 'lo die Moodkuhe and das Loewenthor ru Mjrkcnae,* 
GtuutmtUt Aittdtmiitkt AMaimllimgtm, a. pp 514-530; F. Adler, *Du RclM 
vom Dowenthorc xa Mykenar,' Arrhoolagiiclu Zeitnne, Jan. 1865, pp I-13 ; 
Overbeck, G*Kk. d. eritei. Piatiii,* I. pp 24-36; W. M. Ramsay, mjaum. 
I/tHtH. Studiti, 3 (1882), pp 18 wf., 256 tff. ; ik. 5 (1884), p 24I iff. ; iK 
9 (1SS8), p Jp/J iff. : a. to {18^). p 148, with plates xTii. xxrn. zxviii 
stiv. of the /»mmal rf NtUtmit Stiu^ (for the years 1882, 18S4); Perrot et 
Chipiet. Uiitoirt At rArt Aamt PAittifuM, roL 5, figures 64, 75, 79, 80, 83, 84, 
9a, 108, tog, 110, 12a 131 , 122. 139: id., voL 6. pp. 314 if.. 799-806; 
Tsountas, pp 16-19; ColUgnim, Niit. dt U Stmphtrt CnrtM, 1. 

PP 35 * 37 * Gell, Cortius, and V'Uchcr recognised that the atumals over the gate 
srere ucnesaes, not lions. 

The postern gate on the northern side of the citadel of Mycenae is 
built and fonified like the Gate of the Lions, but on a smaller scale. 
The approach to it is through a passage formed by the wall of the 
citadel on the left and a projecting bastion on the right The gate is 
construaed of three great blocks, namely two uprights with a lintel 
The opening of the gate, like that of the Lions’ Gate, widens slightly 
from (op to bottom; it is 5 ft. 4 in. wide at the top and 5 ft 11 in. at 
the bottom. Over the lintel is a triangular slab, but it is unsculptured. 
See Leake, Morra, 3. p 371 ; Curtius, Ptlop. 3. p 406; Schliemann, 
Mfuntu, p. 35 ry.: Schuchhardt, ScMliemitntti AusgrabumgtmP p. 174 ; 
Tsountas, Mvjrijxat, p 18 ry. ;• Perrot et Chipiet, Hist, dt PArt dam 
fAntifuiU, 6. p 313 ry. 

III. Tlu graves in the citadel. Inside the Lions’ Gate, and only 
a few paces from it, to the right of the path which leads to the upper 
citadel stands a cirde of upright slabs of stone enclosing the fiimous 
graves discovered in 1876 by Dr. Schliemann, to whom ahso the 
discovery of the circle of stones is due. Before he began his excava¬ 
tions the whole place was boric^d in deep soil, part of which bad been 
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swept down in the course of ages from the rocky ground above. Within 
the circle of nones Dr. Schliemann discovered five graves, and about a 
year after his departure a sixth grave was discovered, also within the 
circle of stones. The diameter of the circle is 87 feet; its surfrice was 
levelled. The enclosure is formed by two concentric circles of stone 
slabs ; the circles arc about 3 feet from each other and were joined by 
cross-slabs laid horizontally on the tops of the upright slabs. The cross¬ 
slabs, of which only six are in their places, were firmly fitted to the 
upright ones by means of notches, so as to form what is called the mor¬ 
tice and tenon joint. The space between the two circles of upright slabs 
appears to have been originally filled with stones and earth, the whole 
forming a massive wall. Towards the Lions’ Gate there is an opening 
in the circle more than 6 feet wide, which seems not to have been closed 
with a gate. On its eastern side the circle of stones rests directly on 
the rock ; on its western side it rests on a Cyclopean wall, for the ground 
falls away rapidly here. The height of the upright slabs is about 3 feet on 
the cast, and about $ feet on the west At present they incline inwards; 
but this inclination appears to have been produced ^ the pressure of 
soil from without and not to have been original, for all the angles on 
tl»e stones, both uprights and cross-slabs, are right angles. The stone 
of which the slabs ate formed is a shell-limestone. Dr. Schliemann 
concluded that this circle of stones with its enclosed space must have 
been the agora or market-place, and that the double circle of stones 
with the cross-pieces were benches for the people to sit on. He shows 
from Pindar and Pausanias that there were tombs in the market-places 
of Cyrene and Mcgara. See Pindar, Pjr/M. v. 125 ; Pausan. L 4a. 4, 
I 43 - 8, and the note on L 43. 3. He might have added that the 
grave of Danaus was shown in the centre of the market-place at Argos 
(Strabo, viiL p. 371). But against this view it may be urged (i) that 
the stones are far too high to have been benches; (2) that the existence 
an)-where of a round agora or market-pLice is not proved by the passages 
adduced by Dr. Schliemann ; {3) that nowhere else, so far as appears, 
was the market-place within the citadcL There was a lower city at 
Mycenae (see below), and the market-place would naturally be in it. 
The circle of stones would therefore seem to have been intended limply 
to enclose the graves. Perhaps, as Mr. Tsountas thinks, it served as a 
retaining-wall to hold together the earth which was heaped over the 
graves so as to form a tumulus or barrow. Mr. Tsountas believes that 
the circle of stones is of later date than the graves, and that the wall of 
the acropolis at this point is of later date than both the graves and the 
circle of stones ; in his opinion the graves were originally outside of the 
walls. 

Within the area of the circle the ground falls away abruptly 
towards the west, so ^t while the floor of the area is flush with 
the rock on the east, it is raised many feet above it by a deep bed 
of soil on the west side of the circle. The graves discovered 
by Dr. Schliemann were not in this deep bed of earth, but were hewn in 
the rock under it At the time when Dr. Schliemann began his excava¬ 
tions the whole area of the circle was buried deep under an accumulation 
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of toil, and in this layer of soil be found a number of torobitones and a 
small round altar with a welUike opening in the middle, which bad 
doubtless been used for sacrificing to the dead. It is not clear from his 
account at what depth beneath the surface he found the tombstones. 
The question has been carefully examined by Mr. Ch. Belger; his 
conclusion is that the tombstones were found at a depth of 1 3 to 14 feet 
beneath the surface, and that they all stood on the same level as the 
enclosing circle of stones. The tombstones seem further to have been 
arranged in groups of two to three together, and all faced the west. 
See Ch. Belger, Dit myktnisckt Lokalsagt (Berlin, 1893), pp. 25-32, 
The graves are hewn vertically in the rock ; the sides of moat of them 
have crumbled away in the upper part, but in graves I and V > we see 
that the aides were from to to 16 feet high. The shape of all the 
graves is rectangular, but they differ much in size. The largest (No. 
IV) measures 6.75 metres (aa feet) long by 5 metres (16 ft. $ in.) 
wide; the smallest (No. II) measures 3 metres (9 ft. lo in.) long by 
3.75 metres (9 ft.) wide.* The former grave contained five bodies ; the 
latter cemtained only one. When the graves were opened, the sides 
were found to be lin^ with a wall of small stones and clay. Numerous 
stabs of slate were found leaning against the walls of the graves, and 
many of the slabs were lying across the corpses. Schliemann supposed 
that these slabs had lined the walls of the graves. Further, as the 
space over the corpses was filled with earth, he concluded that the 
graves had been filled up immediately after the burial, and from the 
crushed state of some of the bodies, pressed down by the superincum* 
bent slabs and rubbish, he concluded that the burial had been a hurried 
and careless one. A much more probable explanation of the state of the 
graves when they were discovered has been suggested by Dr. Diiipfeld. 
He conjectures that the disorder in the graves may have been produced 
by the falling in of the roof, which had been partly formed of the slate 
slabs in question. This theory explains the meaning of the numerous 
well-preserved pieces of wood found in the graves. One or two strong 
beams had been stretched across each grave, supporting a roof of sLibs. 
When the wooden beams rotted, the slabs tumbled in, some of them 
falling right across the bodies; and the whole space was at once filled 
up with the earth which previously had been piM over the roofi of the 
graves. In the third grave were found the four bronze casings with 


' I have followed Stamatakis's numbering of the gravei, as it b the one now 
generally adopted. It dlflers somewhat bom Schliemann's numboing. os tbe 
foUowtng table win show :— 


Stamotakis 


t Scfalieniann , . . . tl 

ti .... V 

III .. .... Ill 

IV „ .... IV 

V .... I 

VT .... VI 


* These ore Schuchhardt's mcasurcmcnti {ScJUumajtmj Amfnftui/n,* p. 188). 
SebUemann't own ineasurementi are somewhat targer ; according to hhn the largest 
grave is 04 feet long by tS^ feet brood, and the smallest grave it ft 6 in. long by 
9 ft. a in. brood. See Scfalinnann'l J/jvgmat, pp aij. apt. 
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which the ends of the two beams were shod. Each of these casings 
contained rcroains of the wooden beam which was fostened into it by 
strong copper nails driven into it on all four sides. 

Ten tombstones were found over the graves, to wit, two on grave i, 
one on grave II, two on grave III, one on grave IV, three on grave V, 
and one on grave Vi. Fragments of others have also been discovered. 
Most of the tombstones arc made of a yellowish shell-limestone, soft 
and friable, the same material of which the circle of slabs enclosing the 
graves is constructed. The place from which the stone was brought is 
not known. The tombstones found on graves 1, ill, and Vi are plain ; 
the others are adorned with sculptures in low relief It has been 
suggested that the plain tombstones were placed over the graves of 
women, and the sculptured tombstones over the graves of men. But 
this distinction can hardly hold. For though women seem certainly to 
have been buried in grave ill, and perhaps in grave I, the two bodies 
found in grave vi were those of men. The tombstones freed to the 
west, from which Mr. Tsountas infers that they were set up before the 
western wall of the acropolis was built, at a time when a highroad ran 
along the west side of the circle of graves. The carvings on the tomb¬ 
stones consist partly of spiral ornaments, partly of scenes of war and 
the chase. A man driving in a chariot is represented on three of the 
tombstones; on one of them the charioteer is being attacked by a man 
with a long spear; on another a man with a rais^ sword is standing 
at the horse’s head facing the same way as the charioteer. On one of 
them, beneath the man in the chariot, a lion is represented chasing an 
ibex or some such animal The fragment of another tombstone presents 
us with the foreparts of two horses galloping to the right, one above the 
other. (In the second edition of his work Dr. Schuchhardt interpreted 
this scene as two goats or antelopes browsing on a tree, and compared 
it to similar scenes in Egyptian and Asiatic art.) The carving on all 
the stones is very rude and barbarous. The figures and ornaments are 
not modelled, but cut so as to present a flat sur^cc, like figures cut out 
with a saw and stuck on a background. Both in style and materia] 
they are far inferior to the lions over the great gateway, from which it 
is a natural inference tlwt they arc older than the lions. Mr. W. 
Rcichel, however, who has carefully examined the tombstones, considers 
that they arc certainly not older than the lions, and possibly much 
later {Eranos Vindobonentis (Wien, 1893), p. 33). But this opinion 
will probably commend itself to few. 

The human bodies found in the graves numbered nineteen in all. 
They were thus distributed:—three bodies in grave 1; one body in 
grave II ; five bodies (apparently three women and two children) in 
grave III ; five bodies in grave IV ; three bodies in grave V ; and two 
bodies in grave From the contents of graves I and rv Dr. Schuch¬ 
hardt argues that all three bodies in grave I and two of the five bodies 
in grave IV were those of women. The bodies seem to have been 
buried, not at full length, but in a half-sittmg posture, with the head 
propped on a high support and the legs doubled up under the thighs. 
Pieces of skin and flesh were still adhering to some of the skeletons at 
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the time of their discovery, from which Mr. Helbig has inferred with 
great probability that these bodies were embalmed {Dot komtriteke 
Epos aus den DaUtmSUm erlautertp p. 53). At oU events it seems 
clear that the bodies were buried, not bumL Ashes indeed were found 
in the graves and 00 the walls of tomb I (Schliemann's tomb It). Dr. 
Schlicmann observed black marks, which he took to have been pro¬ 
duced by three separate fires lit in the grave; from which he inferred 
that the bodies bad been burnt But the state of the bodies and of the 
vessels, jewels, and ornaments found in the graves (which are quite 
uninjured by fire) is conclusive against this view. The ashes found in 
the grave may have been those of victims offered to the dead ; and the 
black patches on the walls may either hate been produced by the 
sacrificial fires or, as Messrs. Perrot and Chipiez suggest, have been 
nothing but the stains produced by moist and decaying matter. Bones 
of oxen, goats, swine, and deer, which were found in great quantities 
over the graves, prove that sacrifices were offered to the dead; and the 
skulls and skeletons of men which were found scattered in disorder 
among the earth may be those of slaves or captives who were slain in 
order to accompany the departed princes to the spirit-land, just as 
Achilles slew twelve Trojan prisoners at the funeral pyre of Patrocins 
(Homer, II. xxiii. 175 sq.) The round altar, which stood exactly over 
the middle of the fourth grave, was doubtless used in these sacrifices. 
It is 4 feet high, and contains a round well-like aperture or funnel, 
down which the blood of the victims was probably poured into the 
grave (cp. Pans, x. 4. 10 note). 

To enumerate all the treasures which were found with the dead in 
the graves would be out of place here. But a brief notice of the more 
important objects can hardly be dispensed with, since their discovery 
opened up a new visu in the history of Greece and of Greek art. The 
objects foil into two classes, according as they are cither substantial 
articles for use or ornament in daily life, or mere flimsy imitations of 
them made only to be buried with the dead. Many of the ornaments, 
for example the bracelets, are made of sheets of gold so thin that 
they could not Tvave been used in real life; they are cleariy sub¬ 
stitutes for the teal jewellery, which the living doubtless kept for 
themselves, while they satisfied the demands of piety by burying tte 
sham jewellery in the grave, deeming these splendid but unsubstantial 
baubles good enough to deck the unsubstantial figures of the shadowy 
dead. “Every archaeologist knows that sometimes the graves of 
Greece and Etruria conuin the mere pretence of tarings: gold 
ornaments as thin as paper; leaves and fruits of terra-cotta j weapons 
unfit for use, and vases of the most unserviceable kind" (P. Gardner, 
New ChapUn in Greek kistory, p. 343)- In a similar spirit of wooo- 
mical piety the Chinese burn paper houses, paper furniture, paper ingots 
of gold and silver for the use of their deponed kinsfolk in the other 
world (E. B. Tylor, Primitive Culture, i. p. 493 J cp- Sir J. Lubbock, 
PreUttoric Times,* p. 158). 

Amongst the objects made on purpose to be placed in the ^ves 
the most remarkable are seven golden masks, which were found in the 
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third, fourth, and fifth graves, cotxring the faces of five men and two 
children. The faces modelled in these masks arc clearly portraits. 
Indeed the children's masks, being made of thin gold leaf, must have 
been moulded with the hand on the faces of the dead. The men's 
masks, being made of thicker plates of gold, cannot have been so 
moulded. In one of the children’s masks holes are cut out for the 
eyes; but in the men’s masks there are no such holes. The hands and 
feet of the children a-ere also wrapt in gold leal; which still retains the 
shape of the fingers and toes. The custom of covering the faces of the 
tW with masks appears to have prevailed widely in the world and is 
still practised in some places. Thus golden masks arc regularly placed 
on the faces of dead kings of Siam and Cambodia (Pallegoix, Royaume 
Thai ou Stout, 1. p. 247; J, Moura, Royouuu du Cambodgt, 1. p. 
349) ; and among the Shans of Indo-China the face of a dead chief is 
invariably covered with a mask of gold or silver (A. S. Colquhoun, 
Auumgtt tkt Shoos, p. 279). In ancient Mexico masks made of gold 
or turquoise mosaic or painted were placed on the £w:es of dead kings 
(Bancroft, Nativt Races of the Pacific States, 2. p. 606; cp. Clavigero, 
History of Mexico, i. p. 324, Cullen's translation). The Aleutian 
islanders put large wooden masks on the faces of their dead with the 
in^tion of thereby protecting the deceased against the glances of 
spirits on his way to the spirit-land (\V. H. Dali, Alaska and its 
resources, p. 389; id, • On masks, labreu,’ etc., in Third Attouai 
Report of the Bureau of Ethnology (Washington, 1884), p. 139). In 
ancient Egypt every mummy had its artificial face; and masks made 
of gold, silver, bronze, and terra-cotta found in Mesopotamia, Phoenicia, 
the Crimea, Italy, the valley of the Danube, Gaul, and Britain, appear 
to testify to the extent to which a similar custom prevailed both in 
Western Asia and Europe. See O, Benndori; Antik* Oesichishelme 
und Stpulcralmasken (Wien, 1878); R. Andree, Ethnegraphische 
Parallelen und Vergleiche, Neuc Folge (Leipzig, 1889), pp. 120.134. 

Two pairs of golden balances, found in the third of the royal graves 
at Mycenae, arc of interest as showing that the Mycenacans were 
Cwniliar with the use of the balance. They are made 6f such thin gold 
tha^hey could not have been used for weighing anything, and ate 
therefore part of the sham outfit made on purpose to be laid with the 
dead. To the same class should probably be referred several golden 
breastplates, some plain, some decorated, which were found on the 
breasts of some of the men in graves tv and v. In the fourth grave 
a piden mask representing the head of a lion was discovered. Dr. 
Schliemann believed that it had covered the face of one of the 
men. If this could be proved, it would go to support Mr. A. B. 
CmIc’s theory that the lion was worship!^ by the men of the 
MyccMem agi^ who assimiUted themselves to their god by wearing 
artincuu lion-skins at certain solemn ceremonies (A. B. Cook, ‘ Animal 
worship in the Mycenaean age,’ Journal of Hellenic Studies. ti 
(1894), pp. 103-120). But Dr. Schuchhardt denies that this lion-mask 
could have covered the face of a man. He holds that it was fastened 
as the central devTce to a shield, for all round the head is a horitontal 
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rim, the edge of which is perforated and coated with a deposit of green 
oxide, as if it had been set in bronze. 

A large silver head of an ox, admirably modelled and true to life, 
was found in grave IV. The horns arc of thin gold plate, and there are 
traces of gilding on the ears, eyes, muzzle, and mouth. On the fore¬ 
head is £»tened a large gold rosette. The head is hollow. In the 
same grave were found fifty-six small heads of oxen, cut out of gold 
plate, each with a double-headed axe between the horns. Perhaps 
they, as well as the large silver head, represent victims which had 
been offered in sacrihee to the dead. In this connexion the golden 
horns of the large head remind us of the Homeric custom of gilding the 
horns of an ox before sacrificing it (OJ. iiL 425 Sf., 437 sf.) 

The quantity of men's and women’s jewellery found in the graves was 
immense. It includes diadems, pendants, armlets, shoulder-belts, 
sword-belts, crosses, rings, pins, ^ttons, beads, figurines, etc. Almost 
all these articles are of gold except the beads, which are mostly of stone 
or amber. Seven golden diadems were found, namely three in grave 
I, two in grave III, and two in grave IV. Each diadem consists of an 
oval-shape plate of gold, about 20 inches long, adorned with bosses 
or rosettes in repoussd work. On four of the diadems the pattern 
consists of a single row of bosses surrounded by concentric circles 
and diminishing in size on either side of the largest central boss. 
Another diadem is decorated with a triple row of circles filled alternately 
with a rosette and with seven small bosses. Another exhibits a single 
row of rosettes; and the last is adorned with many small protuberant 
knobs or bosses. The diadems seem to have bew worn by women 
only. In graves I and ill a considerable number of golden pendants 
were found. They are formed of gold plates in the shape of a half 
oval, and are adorned with bosses and rosettes in repoussd work like 
the diadems. Holes in some of them show that they were hung with 
the broad end up and the point down. From the represenution of 
somewhat similar pendanu on a very archaic female statuette found at 
Tiryns it Is inferred that these pendants were attached to a band which 
crossed from shoulder to shoulder, so that the pendants hung down on 
the wearer's breasL They appear to have been worn by women only. 
Thirteen of them were found in grave III. Further, a number (nine at 
least) of golden armlets were found in graves 11, iv, and v; two of 
them being discovered actually on the arm-bone of the skeleton. Some 
of them are shaped like the diadems, consisting of a plate of gold 
tapering down at the two ends, and adorned, like the diadems, with 
repoussd work. Dr. Schliemann, indeed, mistook them for diadems; 
and he fell into the same error with regard to the pendants, each of 
which he supposed was half of a diadem. Both mistakes were corrected 
by Dr. Schuchhardt. The annleu are much narrower than the diadems, 
and seem, unlike the diadems, to have been worn by men only. A 
large golden bracelet was found in grave iv. It may have been worn 
by a woman. Other feminine jewxllery consists of twenty golden crosses, 
which were found in graves i and III. Fourteen of them (found m 
grave I) are fashioned in the shape of laurel-leaves meeting at nght 
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angles and decotaled with bosses. The other six crosses (found in 
grave in) consist of four narrow lancet-shaped leaves laid on another 
cross of broad leaves, so that the narrow leaves alternate with the 
brood. In one of these crosses the broad leaves seem to be laurel- 
leaves, m the others they are probably fig-leaves. 

No less than 701 golden discs, each about 3} inches in diameter, 
were found by Dr. Schliemann in the third grave, some of them above and 
some of them below the skeletons. They were probably fastened on 
the garments in which the dead were buried, though not one of them 
is perforated or shows any trace of a fiutening. They are beautifully 
decorated with exquisitely wrought patterns, consisting either of a 
natural object (cuttle-fish, butterfly, palm-leaf, etc.) conventionally treated, 
or of circles, wave-lines, and spirals variously combined. Ad are 
believed to have been struck with the hammer. 

A number of smaU golden figures found in the third grave were 
probably also, like the golden discs, fiutened as ornaments to the 
dresses of women. A few of them represent a luiked woritan standing 
with her hands crossed over her breast; on her head is perched a dove, 
and on one at least of the figurines two more doves are represented 
flying away from each of her arms. These figures are supposed to 
represent the Oriental Aphrodite or Astarte, to whom doves were 
sacred (Lncian, Dt dea Syria, 54; W. Robertson Smith, Tkt Rtligion 
of the Semites^ p. 394; cp. note on L 33. 3 'Vulgar Aphrodite'). 
Two of these little golden figures exhibit a woman seated, with her arms 
folded on her breast; she wears a skirt which is adorned with stripes 
and points. Others represent pairs of animals facing each other in 
heraldic style, for example two stags crouching head to head, two cat¬ 
like creatures supported on a palm-tree, two swans, and two eagles. 
Others again represent single animals, as foxes, jackals, sphinxes, and 
(a solitary instance) a flying griffin. Further, there are miniature 
represenutions in gold of temples viewed in front, with three doors and 
a high fimtastically shaped pinnacle in the middle. On two lower 
pinnacles at the sides are perched twro doves, from which it is inferred 
that the temples are those of Aphrodite or Astarte. Here may be 
mentioned the golden buttoru of which great numbers were found in 
the graves; Dr. Schliemann counted as many as 340 of them in the 
fifth grave alone. They are decorated with circles, spirals, etc., 
arranged in various patterns, and seem to have adorned the sheaths 
of swords. 

The vessels found in the graves include many large copper caldrons 
and jugs, gold and silver cups, painted tena<otU vases, two large vases 
of alabaster (one of them with three handles), and a tall alabaster cup 
with perpendicular sides. Thirty-four large copper jugs and caldrons 
were found in the fourth grave, and others were found in the third 
grave. Perhaps these copper caldrons may have circulated as a 
medium of exchange instead of money, which was certainly not coined 
in the Mycenaean age. Caldrons or kettles perhaps served a 
similar purpose in the Homeric age (cp. Homer, 11 . ix. 1J3, xxiiL 
3S9, xxiv. 333), and in the great inscription of Gortyna certain sums 
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are reckoned by kettles, which, though the reference may be to coins 
stamped with a kettle, at least makes it probable that kettles once 
circulated in place of money at Cortyna (W. Ridgeway, Origin of 
Mftallic Cttrrem-y and Wright Standards, p. 314 ry.) Nine gold cups 
were found in the fourth grave alone, which was indeed the richest in 
treasure. Most of the gold and silver cups hate a single handle 
riveted on, and have either no stand or one of moderate height. Others 
have two handles. One such golden goblet, resting on a high stand, 
is adorned with a golden dove on each handle, reminding us of Nestor's 
cup in Homer iJL to. 633 ry.) Some of the gold and silver cups are 
plain, while others are decorated in various ways. Among the latter 
may be noticed especially a golden cup adorned with two rows of fish 
charmingly modelled in relief. Still more valuable is a fragment of a 
silver vase found in the fourth tomb. Being encrusted with oxide it 
was neglected by Dr. Schliemann ; but when, a few years ago, the oxide 
was removed by Mr. Koumanoudes, there appeared wrought in relief 
on the silver a scene of remarkable interest. It represents a city in a 
stnte of siege. On the slope of a steep hill, which is planted with olive- 
trees, rise the lofty walls of the beleaguered dty, built of quadrangular 
blocks laid in horizontal courses. Above the walls are seen, piled one 
above the other, a number of square buildings, each prodded with 
windowrs, but without any lines to indicate courses of stones. Probably 
they represent bouses budt of unbumt brick or wood. On the walls 
women are stretching out their hands and gesticulating wildly, as in the 
act of praying or encouraging the men, who have sallied from the gate 
and are meeting the foe on the hill-side. Some of the men, quite 
naked, are standing and whirling their slings above their heads; 
others, also naked, are kneeling and shooting with bows and arrows. 
In the foreground, lower down the hill than the archers and slingers, 
is n man wearing a conical cap or helmet, and clad In a sort of jerkin ; 
he seems to be bolding a sling in his hand. Behind the slingers and 
archers, higher up the hill, stand two other men carrying angular 
shields, which are slung by straps round their necks, and descend to 
their knees. They ate not fighting, but in their right hands they 
hold something, perhaps spears. None of the as sa ila n ts is visible, the 
scene being a mere fragment. Hesiod has described a siege in words 
which might almost pass for a description of this scene (Shirid of 
HercuUs, lyi sqq.) The precious fragment which thus in a small 
compass brings before us so vividly one aspect of life in the Mycenaean 
age was first published by Mr. Tsountas, in opgaiokayuri), 

1891, pi. iL 3, with comments, p. 11 ryy. Cp. id^ Mtur^rat, p. 93 
iyy.; P. Gardner, New Chapters in Greet history, p. 66 xy.; Perrot et 
Chipiez, Hist, de PArt dans PAntiquit/, 6. p. 773 ryy. Some silver 
vases (two of them broken) were found in the graves, also a gulden 
box with a lid, and a small golden jug. Twelve rectangular gold plates, 
decorated with lions pursuing stags, palm-trees, spirals, etc., were found 
in the fifth grave. They formerly cased the sides of two he.xagonal 
wooden caskets, of which the bottoms have been ptescrvecL 

The painted terTa<otta vases found in the graves fidl into two 
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classes In respect of tbcir shape and decoration. In the one class 
laiKe-beUied vessels prevail; in the other more or less slender jags and 
ewers. In the former class the decoration is effected by dull, lustreless 
odours (dark red, brown, violet, and occasionally white) laid on so as 
to form geometrical patterns (straight, curved, and twisted lines, parallel 
bands, circles with crosses in them, and especially spirals). In the 
latter class the decoration is effected by a lustrous glare, of brown, red, 
or occasionally white colour, and the designs are mostly copied from 
the organic world, especially marine objects, such as sea-weed, shells, 
polyps, cuttle-fish, star-fish, and sea-nettles. The distinction between 
these two classes of painted ware (the dull ware and tbe lustrous ware, 
as they may be called for shortness) is not confined to the vases found 
in the royal tombs at Mycenae, but prevails over the wide area covered 
by the ancient civilisation to which the name of Mycenaean is now 
given as a general designation. Tbe dull-painted pottery is of earlier 
origin and rarer occurrence than the lustrous pottery. At Mycenae it 
is found only in the circle of the royal graves and, outside of that circle, 
in the lowest strata of the excat-ations. Specimens of it have also come 
to light at Tiryns, Thera, Amorgos, Melos, Uaulis, Orchomenus, Aegina, 
and on tbe Acropolis at .‘\thcns. On the other hand, no examples of 
it have been found in the graves of tbe Mycenaean period at Nauplio, 
at SpaU and Menidi in Attica, and at lalysus in Rhodes. The lustrous 
Mycenaean pottery is much more wridely diffused. It has been found 
in prodigious quantities in Argolis (Mycenae and Nauplia), Attica 
(Menidi, Spata, and the Acropolis of Athens), ami the island of the 
Aegean (particularly Rhodes, Calymnos, and Carpathos); and specimens 
of it have been met with in Egypt, Phoenicia, Cyprus, the west coast of 

Asia Minor, the Ionian islands, 
eastern Italy, and Sicily. The 
vases of this lustrous Mycenaean 
ware are, as has been indicated, 
more elegant in shape than those 
of tbe dull-painted ware. Wide- 
bellied vessels are found among 
them also, but as a rule the 
forms are more elongated and 
taper from the upper pan down¬ 
wards. One particular form of 
jar is especially characteristic of 
the lustrous Mycenaean ware, 
being found in no other known 
style of pottery. Its peculiarity 
is that the neck of the jar is 
closed, and that tbe liquid was 
poured through a sbon spout in 
the upper part of the vessel 
Two short handles rise, one on 
they are joined; so that together 
they present the likeness of a pair of stiirups, which has earned 



nu n.—muur.jjui IBettOmmat). 
each side of the closed neck, to which 
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for this land of jar its German name of BUgelkanne or stimip-jar 
(French ampkort A //rrVr). English archaeologists have proposed to 
call it the £tlse-aecked jar. Some jars of this class have two such 
closed necks instead of one. ^Vith regard to the decoration of the 
lustrous Mycenaean ware, geometrical patterns, including spirals, often 
occur on it; but the characteristic decoration, as already indicated, is 
the imitation of the lower forms of marine life, both vegetable and 
animal Birds also appear on it, but quadrupeds and men occur only 
on the latest samples of iL On a sherd of a vase of this sort found at 
Mycenae we see oxen browsing; and on another potsherd, also found 
at Mycenae, a dog is depicted chasing a hare. Among the few speci¬ 
mens on which human figures are portrayed the most notable is one 
found at Mycenae in the ruins of a house to the south of the circle of 
graves. On this fragment a row of warriors is depicted marching in 
single file: they are all armed with spear, helmet, coat of mail, shield, 
and grea\-e 5 or leggings; each wears a pointed beard, but no moustache ; 
and at one end of the row of warriors a woman, clad in a long gown, 
stands with uplifted arm watching them deport. The questions, where 
did this lustrous Mycenaean pottery originate? and where was it 
manufactured? have been variously answered. It appears to be a 
purely Greek product, betraying no traces of Oriental intiucnce; tlic 
griffin, sphinx, and lion, which appear on other objects of Mycenaean 
art, never figure on the lustrous pottery. And it is of very ancient 
origin, for specimens of it have been found at Thera under the volcanic 
matter which was thrown out in the great eruption of about 3000 
B.C Professors Furtwangler and Ldscheke, the authors of the chief 
work on Mycenaean pottery {^Mykenisekt Vasem, Berlin, 1886), are of 
opinion that all the lustrous Mycenaean ware was manufactured at 
Mycenae and exported thence by way of trade to all the places where 
it has been found. Their chief grounds for thinking so are that more 
of this ware has been found at Mycetue than anywhere else, and that 
on the pots and potsherds found there we can trace, as we can nowhere 
else, the historical development of the art through all its successive 
stages. On the other hand Messrs. Perrot and Chipiez consider that 
a style of pottery of which the characteristic decoration consists in the 
representation of marine plants and animals is more likely to have 
originated in the islands of the Aegean than at Mycenae, which is 
distant some miles from the sea; and they think it probable that, after 
its invention, it was monufiicturcd at more places than one. Before 
we quit the subject of Mycenaean pottery it should be observed that 
the two kinds of painted ware which we have been considering (the 
dull kind and the lustrous kind) resemble each other in being toh 
made on the potter's wheel, and arc both to be distinguished from the 
ruder and more archaic monochrome pottery in which the decoration, 
where it exists, is effected, not by painting, but by incised lines traced 
with a sharp point on the wet clay. This earlier pottery is found at 
Mycenae along with the twro finer sorts of painted ware. It doubtless 
continued to be mannfitetured for domestic use contemporaneously with 
them. It is of coarser clay, and the pots, though mostly made on the 
VOL. ni > 
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wheel, have thicker tides than the painted \-ases. That the two kinds 
of painted ware (the dull and the lostroos) continued in use together 
for some time is proved bjr their being found together in the ro)-al 
graves at Mycenae; but that the dull ware wras finally supiplanted by 
the other is shown by the total absence of dull-painted vases in the 
graves of the Mycenaean period at Nauplia, Spaia, Menidi, and 
lalysns. 

The weapons found in the royal graves at Mycenae include swords, 
daggers, spear-heads, and arrow-heads. The swords, daggers, and 
spear-heads are all of bronze. No iron, in fact, was found in the 
graves- The arrow-heads are all of hard obsidian ; thirty-five of them 
were found in the fourth grave. More than i 50 swords were discovered 
in the graves j they have all straight two-edged blades, and measure 
from aj to 3 feet in length. Some of the blades are adorned along 
their whole length with figures of running animals worked in fiat relief; 
for example, one exhibiu a row of griffins, all exactly alike, along each 
of its edges; another has similarly two rows of galloping horses. 
Further, some of the dagger-blades are decorated with wonderfully fine 
inlaid work, which u one of the greatest triumphs of Mycenaean art. 
On one of these blades is wrought a lion-bunt- Four men are seen 
attacking a lion which is about to rend a man who is lying on t(»e 
ground. Three of the men are armed witlt spears; the fourth is 
shooting an arrow from a bow. Behind the fighting lion two other 
lions have turned tail and are running aw-ay. The effect of the highly 
artistic [Ncture is heightened by the use of colours, for the whole b 
formed by various metals (gold, silver, etc.) inlaid on a thin plate of 
bronze which is let into the blade. On another dagger-blade we see 
cats chasing wild ducks in a marsh. The cals are leaping among the 
ducks and seizing them with mouth and paw. Between and under the 
animals is wrought a winding river, with fish swimming and plants 
growing in it. The planu are thought to be Egyptian, either papyrus 
or lotus. The cats, plants and the bodies of the ducks are of gold; 
the wings trf the ducks and the river are of silver or very pale gold.' 
The scene is represented in much the same way on both sides of the 
blade. It is to be noted that the same subject is depicted in Egyptian 
wall-paintings from Thebes, which are now in the British .Museum ; the 
river, the fish, the lotus, the cat, the ducks, all reappear in the paintings 
(P. Gardner, Ntw Chapters in Greek history, p. 66). Knives, some of 
bronze and some of obsidian, were also found in the graves. 

Two gold signet-rings with finely carved intaglios were found in the 
fourth grave. The bezels or faces as well as the hoops of these rings 
are of gold and are of great size. On one of them the intaglio 
represenu two men in a chariot hunting a stag. Two horses, galloping 
at speed, draw the chariot, which consists of a smaU body set on a Mir 
of four-spoked wheels, thus resembling the chariots carved on the tomb¬ 
stones which stood over the graves. One of the men is bending forwiird 
wd shoeing an arrow at the stag, which is represented above the 
horses of the chariot. The inuglio on the second ring shows a scene 
of combat Four warriors are represented. In the centre a victorious 
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warrior itrides forward and seiies his adversary with his left hand, 
while in his right hand he has raised his sword to strike. His foe has 
sunk on his knees, but is stabbing with his sword at the other's throat. 
Behind the kneeling man another soldier, wearing a helmet from which 
floats a plume, and protected by a huge semi-cylindrical shield, is 
hastening to the rescue, pointing a long spear at the victor's head. 
Behind the victor, another man is seated on the ground, supporting 
himself with his right hand ; he is probably wounded. On both these 
intaglios the men, so for as can be made out, wear no garment but a 
tight pair of drawers. Three other fine intaglios were found in the 
third grave. They arc cut on three small four-sided prisms of gold, 
which are perforated for the purpose either of being strung on a necklace 
or being fastened on a ring. One of these intaglios represents a man 
fighting a lion. The lion is clawing one of his legs, but the man has 
seized the beast by the mane and is thrusting his sword into its face. 
The second intaglio represents a combat bctw'cen two men. One of 
them is pressing forward and driving his sword into the throat of his 
foe, who is sinking to the ground behind the great shield which he 
carries. The vanquished man wears a helmet with a flowing plume ; 
the victor is naked or dad only in a pair of drawers. The third intaglio 
represents a lion running. 

Besides these gold intaglios three engraved gems were found in the 
circle of graves. That so few engraved gems should have been found 
among the treasures of the royal graves is at first sight remarkable, 
since engraved gems of a special sort are characteristic of Mycenaean 
art, at least in its later dcs-clopment, having been found in considerable 
numbers at various places where the Mycenaean type of civilisation 
prevailed. The gems in question used to be known as Island gems, 
because they were first found in the islands of the Aegean. But the 
name is no longer appropriate, for many of them have been found in 
continental Greece, notably in the beehive tombs of Vapkio (in Laconia) 
and Menidi (in Attica). It seems better, therefore, with Messrs. 
Perrot and Chipicz, to call them Mycenaean gems, since they arc a 
special product of that phase of art to which the name Mycenaean is 
now applied. The Mycenaean or Island gems are gcnetdly shaped 
like a lentil or round bean, and gems so shaped are accordingly called 
lenticular or lentoid. Less commonly they arc of oblong shape, like a 
bluntly pointed oval, and gems so shaped are called glandular, because 
they resemble a sling-bullet (glans\. As to material, they are most 
commonly agate or one of its varieties, such as onyx, sardonyx, and 
cornelian. Jasper, red, green, and yellow, is also frequently employed, 
and porphyry sometimes occurs. Rock crystal seems to have been 
reserved by the gem-cutter for his best work. With a few exceptions, 
the stones are pierced with a hole drilled longitudinally through them, 
in order probably to be set in swivel-rings or stnmg on a thread and 
worn round the neck. The devices engraved on them arc veiy x-arious, 
but almost all of them represent living beings, most commonly animals, 
such as lions, goats, deer, bulls, eagles, and dogs, sometimes arranged 
heraldically, two similar animals being set face to face or back to back. 
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Men and women also appear very ronunonly on them in a great variety 
of postnres, sometimes dancing, sometimes hunting, sometimes grasping 
an animal by the throat or boms, etc On some gems of this class 
there appear certain curious figures, which seem to be compounded 
of animals of different species. Sometimes the figure has the head of 
an ass and the legs of a lion ; at other times he has the bead of a horse 
and the legs of a tnrd ; once at least the head of a bull and the legs of 
a man, etc Sometimes he is represented carrying either a single slain 
animal on his shoulders or two such animals attached to the ends of a 
pole In these curious figures Prof Milchhdfer found evidence of the 
prevalence of the worship of the horse among the primitive Greeks. 
But Mr. A. B. Cook has pointed out that the horse is by no means the 
only animal which figures on these gems, and he has made h probable 
that in most or all of these figures the upper part Is intcmled to 
r^resent, not a part of a real animal, but a cloak or mask made to 
simulate an animal; and he believes that these figures portray the 
worshippers of certain animals (lions, horses, asses, bulls, etc), disguised 
so as to imiute the particular animal which they worshipped fjourmil 
ef HtUemk Shtditi, 14 (1894}, pp. 81-169). 

We have seen that in the royal graves on the acropolis of Mycenae 
intaglios in gold are more numerous than inugtios in stone But in 
the graves of the lower dtyat M>-cenaeand in graves of the Mycenaean 
period elsewhere the proportions are reversed; intaglios in gold are 
rare, and intaglios in stone (engraved gems) are common. For 
example, in the beehtve tombs of Vapkio and the proportiem of 

engraved gems to gold intaglios is about forty to three Henc^, as the 
royal graves on the acropolis of Mycenae probably belong to the earlier 
part of the Mycenaean period, it is supposed that among the Greeks 
of that epoch the art of cutting intaglios in gold preceded that of gem- 
engraving, which, however, in time became the more popular art and 
threw its older riv-al into the shade 

Among the miscellaneous objects found in the royal graves at 
Mycenae the following may be mentioned. A figure of a stag cast 
in an alloy of lead and silver; a short funnel on its back seems to 
show that the figure served as a vessel for holding liquid; the work¬ 
manship is CMrse and clumsy. Two alabaster ornamenu representing 
asrarf tied in a knot; from the smoothness of the back and the 
perforations in the middle it is inferred that these alabaster scarfs were 
afced to some larger object; in Egyptian s-all-pointings and sculptures 
similar objects are represented in the hands of kings or high-priests. 
A Mtian helmeted head of a warrior in socalled Egyptian poreelain 
(a fine white paste with a sand-Itke grain). A natma] ottrich'effir 
^orned with clay figures of fish glued to the sheU ; it was found in^ 
fifth grave Great numbers of perforated amber beads of various 
sizes, found in graves lit, iv, v ; they seem to have been worn by both 
men and women; chemical analj-sis proves that the amber is Baltic 
amber. Obj^ made of ivory, including two pieces carved in the 
sh^ of rams’ horns, four crescent-shaped pieces, a handle with circles 
and spirals engraved on it, a piece cut in the shape of a beehive, etc. 
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A hroiispbcrical ball of rock crj-stal, perforated and hollow; in the 
inside are traces of a pattern of pointed arches execnted in bright red 
and white; it was found in the third grave, and is supposed to have 
been the head of a hair-pin. Lastly may be mentioned two rude terra¬ 
cotta idols, found in the first grave; similar idols have been found in 
greater numbers in the lower city of Mycenae (see below). Among 
the miscellaneous objects just enumerated the ostrich-egg, the articles 
of ivory, and the amber beads are of special interest, because they 
show that Mycenae was in commercial relations, more or less direct, 
with Africa on the south and the Baltic on the north. 

With regard to the chronological relations of these royal graves to 
each other, it has been already observed that they are not all con¬ 
temporary. In this respect the sia gra\-es fall into two groups ; on the 
one side graves 1, it, and vi, and on the other side graves ill, iv, 
and V belong clos^y together. In graves tit and IV alone were found 
the miniature gold shrines of Astarte, which seem to have been all 
cast in the same mould; and in graves ill and iv alone were found 
the golden discs which served to decorate garments. And in general 
in graves ill, iv, and V gold and bronze predominate, whereas in 
graves l, it, and vi the great majority of the vessels ate of earthenware. 
From this it follows that the latter graves (I, II, VI) belong to a 
simpler Md less ostentatious age than the fonner. This is contirmed 
by a mote minute comparison of the contents of the graves in the two 
groups. If we compare the women’s grave i with the women’s grave 
III, and the men’s graves II and VI with the men's graves IV and v, 
we observe In each case that the furniture of the former group (l, II, VI) 
is much the simpler. The gold ornaments (diadems, pendants, crosses) 
of grave l have fizr simpler patterns than the corresponding ornaments 
in grave III ; moreover, earrings, armlets, and amber beads are not 
found at all in the fonner. Similarly graves ii and VI are the only 
men's graves which arc without masks, golden breastplates, and golden 
sword-belts. Thus we conclude that graves I, II, and vi are of a 
different date from graves III, IV, and V. 

The question still remains, which of the two groups is the earlier ? 
the simpler or the more splendid ? The question seems answered by 
the fact that in graves iv and v the pottery found is almost exclusively 
of the dull-painted sort, whereas graves I and II, though they also 
conuin dull-painted ware, are consiwcuous for the lustrous-painted vases 
which were found in them. Now we have already seen that duU-painted 
pottery is earlier than lustrous-painted pottery; from which we infer 
that graves III, nr, and v arc older than graves i, ii, and VI. This is 
I the conclusion come to by Dr. Schuchhardt, whose arguments I have 
borrowed. It is confirmed by the high authority of Mr. Tsountas, who 
also considers gr av es ill, iv, and v to be older than graves i, ii, and 
VI. Mr. Tsountas bolds that the oldest of all the graves is IV, which 
was also the richest in treasure; and of the later group of graves 
he thinks that grave II is the earliest However, the connexion of all 
the graves with each other is, in s{Mte of minor differences, so close that 
they must all belong to the same period of civilisation. Dr. Schuchhardt 
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bcficves that the interval benreen the earliest and the latest grave need 
not be more than a century, and may not be more than half that time. 

As to the royal graves oo the aczopoUs and their cootents see .Schlremann, 
MfftHtui Schuchhanll, ScA/ummiu AnJgratuiurH* pp. 183-3181 Tsountas, 
pp. 96-123 ; Perrot et Chipiez, Histtirt at tArt Mua rAm/ifttU/, 6. pp. 
315-340 etc.; MilcMivrer, 'Die Ansgrabtmgen in Mykene,* Mittktil. d. ana. 
/mt. in Athtn, 1 (1876^ pn. 308-337: Ban mcwt er’s HtnAatdJtr, p. 986 iff, ; 
C T. Ne^on, Euayt am Art and Arckataltn, 246-302 ; P. Gardner, Nru 
Chaplin in Crttk kiitary, p 63 tqo. ; Ch. Bdger, Dit mpktniteht Lehalsagt 
(Berlin, 1893), pp. 24.34. As to tnc tombstones see W. K&hel, * Die royken- 
iscben GrabMlcn,' Eramet Viadatontiuii (Wien, 1893), pp. 24-33 ^ 

Mycenaean pottery, tee A. Fnrtwanglcr und G. Ltechcke, .Vjrhtmuht Thangt- 
faut (Berlin, 1879) j id., Mykimitchi I'aum (Berlin, 1886), especially pp. Ki-xv : 
Dumont et Chaplain, Lti eeramimtt dt la Crltt prvprt, voL t (Paris, 188S); 
Rayel et Collignon, Hittain dt la Cdntmiqut Crtcjmt (Paris, t888), pp. 3-18; 
Tsountas, kttvrvrat, pp. 190-193; Perrot et Chipiei, tp. cit., 6 p 9^3 im. As 
to the .Myceruean pottery found 00 the Acropolis of Athens see Ch. Bc^er, in 
BtrliMtr fhiMtg. IVathtHuhri/l, 15 (1895I, p 59 ry. As to tlw inlaid daggers 
see U. Kchler, ‘ Mykcnitche Schwerter,’ MittktU. d. arch. /mtt. if Athtn, 7 
(1882), pp. 341-350; G. I*errot, ‘Note snr quekjaea poignards de Myccncs,* 
BulUtin dt C*rr. HilUnicfut, 10(1886), pp 341-3^: Perrot et Chiptet, op. cit., 
6- P- 779 W- ^ Ihe M3feenaenn or Island gems see A. Milchbofcr, Hit Am/dmgt 
dtr gritch. Kuast (Leipcig, 1883); J. 11 . Middleton, Tht tngnaad gtmt cf 
dauicM Hmts (Cambridge, 1891). pp 18-31 ; Tsountas, Mtw^cu, p 73 /j. ; 
Perrot el CUpiei. »p. cit., 6. p 834 ryy.; G. Bnsolt, Gritch. CtuhieUtp 1. 
pp 103-106; ColUgnon, Hitt, dt U Scnlpturt Grittfnt, I. pp 55-5^ 

Besides these graves the excavations of Dr. Schlicmann on the 
acropolis laid bare a labyrinth of walls immediately to the south of the 
circle of tombs. These walls, which are built of roughly hewn stones 
bonded with clay, belonged probably to dwelling-houses. In a small 
compartment of these walls, measuring only 2 feet long by 8 inches 
broad, a hoard of treasure w.-is discovered. Included in it were four 
fine golden goblets, each with two handles and a high stem; two 
engraved signet-rings of gold; five plain gold rings and one silver 
ring; and eleven spiral rings of golden wire, which in some of the 
rings is round, in others quadrangular. All these objects are of solid 
metal, and were evidently destined for the use of the living; they are 
not made of flimsy gold-leafi like much of the jewellery fouiKl in the 
graves. One of the two signet-rings has engraved on its betel or (ace 
a scene which has been variously interpreted. A woman is represented 
sitting under a tree, perhaps a pine-tree or an olix-e; in her raised right 
hand she holds flowers. In front of her sund one small and two large 
female figures; behind her another small icmale figure is plucking 
something from the tree. Each of the small female figures stands on 
a heap of stones. All the five women seem to be naked to the waist, 
but each of them wears a flounced skirt which reaches to the ankles. 
The three who stand in front of the seated woman appear to be offering 
her flowers. In the upper part of the field, above the women who arc 
offering flowers, is a double-headed axe, and an idol armed with a l.irge 
shield and brandishing a spear. In the highest part of the field are 
the sun and the crescent moon, with some wavy lines beneath them to 
indicate the sea or clouds. On the left side of the scene, at the back 
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of the flower-bearing women, is a row of animals’ heads, which some 
take to be heads of lions. As to the meaning of the scene the woman 
is probably a goddess to whom her worshippers are bringing flowers. 
She has been variously interpreted as Astartc, Rhea, Aphrodite, and 
the Earth-goddess. Some indeed have denied that the woman repre¬ 
sents a goddess at all; but the analogy of Babylonian cylinders, on 
which similar figures are represented engaged in sacrifice under the sun 
and moon (see Peirot et Chipiez, f/iit. Ht PArt dans PAntiquiU, 2. 
figures 20, 230, 314), is in favour of the view that we have here a 
scene of religious worship. The idol with the shield in the upper pan 
of the field closely resembles a figure painted on a tablet which was 
also found on the acropolis of Mycenae (see below, p. 131). In both 
coses the shield is in the shape of two circles joined together. Mr. 
Tsountas holds that this idol represents aegis-bearing Zeus wielding 
the thunderbolt Prof Milchhdfer, who interprets the seated woman as 
Rhea, considers that the shielded figure represents one of the Curetes 
or Corybantes. 

Other objects found in the dwelling-houses immediately to the south 
of the circle of graves were small terra<otta figures of women, like 
those found in the first grave, also figures of animals (apparently cows), 
and painted vases. The painted vases show signs of being later in 
date than those found in the graves ; seaweed and polyps appear rarely 
on them, and geometrical patterns are the commonesL The most im¬ 
portant of these vases is the one, already mentioned (p 1 t3X on which 
is depicted a row of warriors. It is in the shape of a brge amphora or 
jar. Amongst the objects found in the same place were further some 
engraved stones with figures of animals, a block of porphyry adorned 
with rosettes carved in relief and a brooch or safety-pin, the only one 
which has been found on the acropolis. Brooches of the same type h-tve 
been discovered in the lower city of Mycenae (see below, p 131 sq.) 

See Schlicmann, Mytmat, p 351 iqq.% Mitchhofer, Oit Amfingi der Kunst 
in GritiktnUtnJ, p. 135 tqq. ; &;huchh^t, Stkliemanni AtagnUnngn,* p 318 
tqq. ; Tsountas, Uvr^oi, p. 159 iqq. ; I'errot et Chipiea, Mtt. de PArt dant 
TAmtiquM, 6 . pp 340 sq., 840/yp The goddess under the tree on the gold 
intaglio is interpreted as Astarte by Busolt {CrietA. CtukithU^ p 94 ty.) 

IV. Tka palate and Atmses on the acropolis. In 1886 the Greek 
Archaeological Society conducted excavations on the citadel of Mycenae 
with important results. On the highest pan of the ciudel they laid 
bare the foundations of on ancient temple. The temple lay roughly 
north and south (more nearly N.N.W. and S.S.E.) and measured 43 
metres (141 feet) in length by 20 metres (65 ft. 7 in.) in breadth. 
The ardiitectural members discovered include three blocks of the 
comice, one capital of a column, and one triglypb-block, all of ‘ poros ’ 
stone. From the style of these fragments Dr. Dorpfcld concludes 
that the temple must have been built in the sixth or the beginning of 
the fifth century H.C. Many early Greek rooftilcs are still lying near 
the temple. But Roman roof-tiles have also been found, showing that 
the temple was rebuilt or repaired in Roman times. 
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The temple rests, at its northern end, on the rock; at the south 
end it reposes on an artificial foundation of rubbish about to feet deep. 
In this foundation were discovered walls belonging to two different 
periods. Those at the south-west comer of the temple ate thin and are 
constmeted of small stones bonded with clay. The other walls are built 
of larger stones, and as they enclose a door of concrete, which extends 
under the former walls, they must be the older of the two sets of walls. 
The excavations proved that these older walls were the remains of a palace 
which in plan, materials, and method of construction closely resembles 
the palace discos-ered by Dr. Schlieiruuin on the acropolis of Tiryns (see 
below, p. 221 sqq.) In the Mycenaean palace a large court (37 ft. 9 in. 
broad) is approached from the south-west by a dight of stairs which led 
up to it from a lower le\eL On the eastern side of the court runs a 
portico or colonttadc, which opens into a fore-hall or ante-chamber, which 
in turn opens into the great ^1 (mejptroit) for the men. This hall, the 
largest room in the palace, measures 37 feet 9 inches by 42 feet $ inches. 
Its roof was supported by four pillars ; the bases of three of these pillars 
were discovered. In the centre of the hall, between the four pillar^ was 
the great circular hearth, of which about a third is preserved. It is com¬ 
posed of clay laid o\er the door of the apartment. The outer drclc of 
the hearth was covered with stucco and adorned with paintings; no less 
than fi\-e of these Ia)'ers of painted stucco have been found, one above 
the other. The door of the hall is composed of concrete, with a 
chequered pattern like that of the hall at Tir^-ns; but round the wrdls 
there is a pavement of stone. The stone threshold of the hall is 
preserved, with the square holes for the ti/rAir or door-posts. 
As there is no round hole for a pivot, we infer that there was no door, 
but perhaps a curtain. The stone threshold between the portico and 
the fore-ball is also preserved, with the square holes for the door-posts. 
The floor of the fore-ball is, like that of the hall, composed of concrete 
with a pavement of slabs round the wall The floor of the court is 
also of concrete. From the west side of the court, towards its northern 
end, a passage gives access to a series of apartments, which lay on the 
nonhera side of the court and halL These northern apartments were 
probably set apart for the women. On the right - hand side of the 
passage which leads from the court to the women's apartments are 
three stone steps, doubtless part of a staircase which led to the upper 
floor of the palace. 

Of the nonhern wall of the court six courses of large squared stones 
have been preserved to a height of 7 feet 10 inches. Between the first 
and second of these courses a wooden beam is laid horiiontally. The 
western wall of the court seems to have been constructed in the same 
way. This method of building walls with beams interposed horiiontally 
between the layers of stone was practised at Tiryns, and indeed is 
practised to this day in Greece. Bricks seem not to have been much 
used in the palace ; however, the upper part of the walls of the hall was 
apparently of brick, for some heaps of bricks were found there. The 
stones of which the walls are built are mostly small, except in the case 
of the lowest part of the walls of the hall. All or most of the walls 
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5ccm to have been coated with concrete; and some of them at least 
were painted. A few pieces of these paintings have been preserved; 
some of them consist of stripes arranged in patterns ; others represent 
men and horses, but only fragments of these Burvi\-e. Mortar is 
nowhere used to bond the stones together. The thresholds of the 
rooms are mostly of stone; the door-jambs were of wood resting on 
bases of stone. The doors were of wood and turned on hinges which 
revolved in sockets sunk in the lintel and threshold. 

There is no room to doubt that the palace thus fortunately discovered 
is that of the ancient kings of Mycenae. From the traces of fire found 
in the building, it appears to have been bornt; and as there are no 
signs that it was ever rebuilt, we infer that it was destroyed by an 
enemy who continued in permanent possession of the place and built 
upon the site of the old palace the inferior structure which was 
discovered over it. We may conjecture that the palace was the 
residence of the Achaean kings and that the conquerors who destroyed 
it were the Dorian invaders. Lastly, about the time of the Persian 
wars, the Doric temple was built over both the palace and the later 
inferior structure. Thus the temple in question is of the greatest 
importance as evidence of the high antiquity of the palace, and it 
establishes at the same time the great antiquity of the similar palace at 
Tiryns. * 

The excavations at Mycenae in 1886 further laid bore a complex of 
buildings of different dates beside the so-called tower of polygonal 
masonry on the south-western front of the acropolis. Amongst these 
buildings are the remains of a small private house with court, fore-hall, 
hall {megarvK'^ and three underground chambers. In the middle of 
the hall is a square hearth, and in the floor of the court is a hole, 
where ashes and bones of animals were found. Probably this hole was 
a sacrificial pit like the one in the palace at Tiryns. But the most 
interesting discovery in this pan of the citadel was a fragment of a 
wall-painting, representing a row of ass-headed figures bearing on their 
shoulders a long pole which they support with their right hands. They 
wear gay-colour^ garments, but too little of their bodies remain to 
show whether they were human or animal. Such ass-headed monsters 
were hitherto known only as engraved on some of the Mycenaean or 
Island gems. There was also found here a tablet of limestone adorned 
with an interesting painting. In the centre stands, on a blue ground, 
a man or an idol, covered with a large shield in the shape of two circles 
joined together. On either side of the idol stands a woman, apparently 
in an attitude of prayer. Between the idol and the woman on the right 
is an altar-like object, resembling the bases under the feet of the lions 
at the Lions’ Gate. The house seems to be contemporary with the 
palace, as it is built in the some style, the walls being constructed of 
small stones and coated with stucco. It is much older than the poly¬ 
gonal ' tower' or rather bastion beside which it is builL 

Remains of houses of a much inferior sort, but still belonging to 
the Mycenaean period, were discovered and excavated on the acropolis 
by Mr. Tsonntas in 1890. They are situated to the north-east of the 
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Lions’ Gate, between the wall of the acropolis and some ruins of houses 
of later date which are marked on Steffen's plan of Mycenae. The 
walls of the houses discovered by Mr. Tsountos are built of small rough 
stones bonded n-ith clay, but not with mortar. The floors are com¬ 
posed of a pavement of rough stones covered with a rather thin layer 
of trodden earth. The walls are standing to a height of about six feet, 
but many of them have neither doors nor windows, from which Mr. 
Tsountas infers that these houses were two-storied, and that the 
inhabitants descended by ladders or staircases into the rooms on the 
ground-floor, which can only, he thinks, liave served os storerooms. 
Access to the dwelling-rooms in the first floor was probably by means 
of outside suitcases or ladders. On the floor of the rooms were found, 
mingled with ashes and potsherds, the bones of animals, sometimes in 
considerable quantities. It would seem that after their meals the 
inhabitants simply dropped the bones of the animals which they had 
been eating into the room below. The bones are those of swine, goats, 
sheep. Oxen, deer, and hares, the bones of swine being the most 
numerous. Bones of horses and dogs, and the shells of oysters and 
other shell-fish, arc also found, but no fish-bones. In three houses the 
graves and bones of children were discovered. Four such graves were 
found in a single house. These graves arc contemporary with the 
houses and belong to the Mycenaean period. Above the four graves 
in the one house was a layer of earth about six feet deep, full of 
potsherds and other objects of the Mycenaean type. From the mature 
of the objects (brooches, swords, spear-heads, etc) found in the grasxs 
and the houses it appears that these dwellings were inhabited down to 
the end of the Mycenaean period. 

See Tsountos, in II/iaKriKa r>/« ’Xp^aioK. ‘Eraipia^ for 1886, pp. 
59-79 ! Mvidjmi, pp. 35-45 ; /</., in 'Eiftrjfupit dpx<»<>Aoyi«nj, t89l, 
PP- 23-3®: Schuchhardt, SckliamaHiu Aus^raSun/pm,* pp. 329-338 j 
Perrot et Chipicz, Histoirt eU PArt dans VAntiquiU, 6. pp. 341-354. 
Cp also W. Dbrpfeld, in Mittheit. d. arch. Jnsl. in A/hcn, 11 (1886), p 
390 Sf. ; ii., 14 (tSSq), p 125 jy.; and his letter in American Journal 
of Archaeology, 5 (1889), p 333 sq. The chief paintings found both 
in the palace and in the buildings at the south-west side of the 
acropolis are published and described by Mr. Tsountas in 
ttpxa«»Aoyurq, 1887, p. 160 sqq., with plates to, II, 12; see also 
Perrot ct Chipiex, tf. at., 6. pp 554 sq., 884 sqq. For the ass-headed 
figures on the so-called Island gems, sec Milchhfifer, Die An/angr der 
Nuns/ in Gritchtnland, pp. 55, 68; Perrot ct Chipici, op. at., 6. 
figures 428 and 431 ; cp A. B. Cook, in Journal of Hellenic Studies, 
14 (1894), p 81 sqq. On the subject of the palace etc, see also 
Berliner pUMog. Wochensthrift, 8 (1888), p 282 sqq. (comparison 
of the palaces at Mycenae, Tiryns, and .Athens); ib., 9 (1889), pp 
130 sqq., 1411 sqq .; American Journal of Archaeology, 5 (1889), pp. 
102-104; 13 - Joseph, Die Pdlasten des homerischen Epos mit Rucksicht 
auf die Ausgrabungen H. Schliemanns (Berlin, 1895). 

V. The lower city with the beehive tombs etc. The city of Mycenae 
occupied the lower ground to the west and south-west of the acropolis. 
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From the north-west comer of the acropolis there stretches southward 
a long narrow ridge, which to the right (west) fall gradually into the 
great plain, and to the left (east) descends more steeply mto the deep 
Ckai’os ravine. The summit and slopes of this ridge were occupied hy 
the lower city of Mycenae, and the chy-wall which surrounded it can 
still be traced in many places. The wall, like that of the acropolis, 
was built in the Cyclopean style, but with smaller stones, and it is only 
about 6 feet thick. Mr. Tsountas considers it to be of later date than 
the walls of the acropolis. In many places it has wholly disappeared, 
and the line which it followed in the gaps can only be conjectured. It 
certainly Joined on to the wall of the acropolis at two points, one to the 
north, the other to the south of the Lions' Gate, but neither point 
can be precisely dcteirnined. The eastern wall ran along the lower 
slope of the ridge, parallel to, though without touching, the edge of the 
CMtrt’ot ravine. Isolated remains of Cyclopean masonry which arc 
(bund along the steep bank of the ravine appear to have belonged to 
supporting-walls. Tlie eastern wall was apparently carried to a point 
about 3SO yards south of the Treasury of Atrens. Hero it turned 
westward, and passing the rtteky height called Makri-Lilkari, turned 
north and was carried along the western slope of the ridge till it again 
met the wall of the acropolis at a point to the north of the Lions' Gate. 
Tile numerous remains of Cyclopean walls immediately to the north of 
Miiiri-Utkari seem to show that at this, the extreme southerly point of 
the city, there was a gate. To the north of the Fanagia chapel, which 
stands about the middle of the ridge, there is a series of large squared 
blocks in the line of the dty-wall; it would seem that Cyclopean booses 
and edifices of a later date were here built abutting against the city- 
wall. The area enclosed by the city-wall is about tooo yards long from 
north to south by ayj yards wide from east to west. About the middle 
it seems to have been divided into two sections, a northern and a 
southern, by a cross-wall, the remains of which may be seen about 200 
yards north of the Treasury of Atreus. 

But the lower dty was not confined to this ridge. Numerous 
remains, mostly of Cyclopean masonry, exist outside the line of walls 
which enclosed the ridge, showing that the city roust have outgrown its 
original limits. Thus on the western slope of the ridge there are many 
Cyclopean supporting-walls, and on this side, immediately at the foot of 
the city-wall, are many ruins of andent houses. This outer dty seems 
to have extended to the glen of the Elita river on the north and north¬ 
west On the left (south) bank of that glen, about 650 yards to the 
north-west of the Lions' Gate, are the ruins of a large building of the 
Mycenaean age. The four walls of the building are still visible. It 
is 93 feet long by 60 feet brood. The foundations of another large 
Cyclopean building are to be seen on the crest of a height about half 
a mile south-west of the acropolis, to the north of the village of 
Chart>ati. In two glens to the north-east and south-east of this height 
are the only two wells of Mycenae. The remains of Cyclopean 
buildings dose to them, and the Mycenaean potsherds lying atout, 
prove that both wells were srithin the suburb of the andent dty. Due 
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south of MaJM-Li/Jhari are the ruins of a Kirat Cyclopean bridge over 
the bed of the CAama stream. The eastern half of the bridge if still 
in perfect preservation. The high-road from Myxenae to the Heracum 
passed over this bridge. 

See Leake, a. p. 37 « tf -1 More, JfurmaJ, a p. 164 rw.; Cnrtini, 

BiUf. a p. 406 if.: Vfacher, Erinnm$mgim, p 308: Schliemann, M^tmat, p. 
39 iff.; Stefiicn, A'arttn tom M/irmai. Tut, pp. 9, 3 $ iff.; Scbuchhardt, 
Sek/itmamHi Amigraimmgtm,* ^ >74 2 f. : Perrut el Chipiei, Hiittin A I'Art Jam 
rAmtiqmitJ, 6 , p 355 if.; Tsoimtaj, Muifroi, p zi if. As to the evWeiw 
which goes to iliow that the population of Mycenae was originally dUtrilaited in 
a namber of separate villages, each with its own borying-greand, aee below, p 139. 

The most important remains in the lower city are the so-called 
beehive tombs, which were formerly known as • treasuries' Eight of 
these edifices have np to the present (July, 1895) been found at 
Mycenae. Three of them lie inside the wall of the lower town, and 
the remaining five lie outside of it to the west and north. 

The largest and best preserved is the one which is popularly called 
the Treasury of Atreus or Tomb of Agamemnon. It lies alxmt the 
middle of the ridge, on its eastern slope, into which it is built. It 
feces the acropolis, from which it is distant only a few hundred paces. 
The structure consists of three portions, namely, a long approach or 
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dramas, as it is called, a large circular vaulted chamber, and a small 
square chamber opening off the large round one. The two chambers 
are subterranean, being built into die side of the hill. The dramas or 
passage leads horizontally into the hill from an artificial terrace paved 
with Cyxlopean masonry. The passage or dramas is about 115 feet long 
by ao feet wide. The walls of the passage, which of coarse increase 
in height as you advance inwards, arc constructed of massive sqtiared 
blocks laid in horizontal courses, like the masonry of the gates of the 
acropolis. At the further end of the passage is the door leading into 
the great circular chamber. According to Schliemann, the doorway 
is 18 ft. high, and is 8 ft. 6 in. wide at the top, and 9 ft. 2 in. wide at 
the bottom; according to Dr. Scbuchhardt it is 17 ft. 9 in. high, 8 ft. 
I in. wide at the top and 8 ft. 9 in. wide at the bottom. On the 
outside before each door-post stood, on a low quadrangular base, a 
peculiarly shaped half-column of dark grey alabaster (Adler, Schueb- 
hardt) or green basalt (Leake). The fragments of these semi-calumns 
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which have been found show that the shafts tapered downwards and 
were ornamented in relief with spirals arrantjed in xigxag bands, each 
band of spirals being bordered on each side by a narrower band of 
loienges. A fragment of one of the capitals has been found; formerly 
it was taken to be a fragment of a base. Like the shafts it is adorned 
with bonds of spirals and lozenges, and resembles in some points the 
capitals of the temples at Paestum. Messrs. Furtwingler, Lhscheke, 
and Puchstein think that in this fragment we see the first stage in the 
derelopmcnt of the Doric capital. Over the lintel, as over the lintel 
of the Lions' Gate, a triangul^ opening was left in the massis'e wall, in 
order to reduce the pressure on the lintel. This triangular space, 
measuring about to ft. on the sides, was filled up with slabs of red 
porphyry laid horizontally upon each other and adorned with rows of 
spirals. The slab which filled the apex, and a few fragments of the 
other slabs, have been found and are now in the National Museum at 
Athens. The passage leading from the doorway into the great 
circular vaulted chamber is i8 ft. in length and “is roofed by two 
enormous slabs, beautifully cut and polished, of which the iimer one 
measures 3 ft. 9 in. in thickness, and ayi feet in length on its lower 
and 39 feet on its upper surface: its breadth is 17 feet, and it is 
computed it weighs approximately 300,000 English pounds'* (Schlie- 
mann). In the middle of this passage the stone threshold of the door, 
composed of three large blocks conglomerate, is preserved; two holes 
which may be seen in it perhaps served to fasten a bond or threshold 
of bronze, as Messrs. Perrot and Chipicz suggest Others, however, 
suppose that fMvots of the folding doors revolved in these holes. 

Through the doorway we pass into the great circular chamber, 
which has the form of a dome or vast beehive. It is 50 ft. high and 
50 ft. in diameter at the level of the floor. It is built of wcll-wTOUght 
blocks of hard breccia, placed in horizontal courses, and joined with 
the greatest precision without any binding materiid. “The stones, 
which on the inside are smooth and welLfitted, are on the outside very 
irregular, and, contrary to the general belief, they are not immediately 
covered with eanli, but with enormous masses of stones, which, by their 
ponderous weight, keep all the stones of the circular layers of masonry 
in their position" (Schliemann). The dome is not constructed 
on the principle of the arch, in which the stones are cut in the shape 
of wedges and their joints converge towards the centre of a circle. 
On the contrary, the stones are laid in thirty-three horizontal circular 
courses, each course projecting inward over the course below and 
diminishing in diameter, till the whole is closed by a single block 
placed upon the last circular course. This highest block is therefore 
not like a key-stone of an arch, which cannot be removed without the 
whole arch tumbling down; it is simply superposed on the lower 
courses and might be removed without affecting their stability. The 
inner angles of the courses are cut away, so that the sides of ^e 
chamber are perfectly smooth and rise in a continuous, unbroken line 
from floor to summit, there being no distinction of wall and root The 
blocks of the lower courses are i ft. 10 in. high, and from 4 to 7 ft. 
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long : but toTiTmls the top of the dome the counes become gradually 
narrower. The floor of the chamber is the natural rock. From the 
ihiid course upwards smaller and larger holes may be seen at regular 
internals m the stones. Some of these holes still contain bronte nails, 
which were used to fasten bronze rosettes or similar ornaments to the 
walls. It was formerly supposed that the whole surface of the walls 
had once been covered with bronze plates ; but this was not so, for 
there are no holes round the doorway such as there must have been 
if the whole surface had been lined with bronze plates. 

On the right-hand (north) side of the great beehive chamber a door- 
way 9} ft. high and 4 ft. 7 in. broad leads to a smaller dark chamber, 
which is nearly square, being 27 feet long and broad, and 19 feet high. 
It is entirely cut out of the rock. Over the door is a triangular niche, 
intended to keep off the weight of the masonry from the lintel On the 
walls of the chamber Lord Elgin’s engineer discovered remains of a 
lining of masonry, which may have been covered with sculptured slabs 
like those which adorned the roof in the corresponding chamber at 
Orchomenus. In the middle of the square chamber at Mycenae is a 
circular depression in the floor, in the form of a Urge wash-bowl, 1 ft. 
9 in. deep and 3 ft. 4 in. in diameter. If this depression was, as some 
think, the tomb proper, the body must hare bc^ placed in it in a 
crouching or doubled-up posture. That these beehive structures were 
tombs, not treasuries as they were formerly held to be, Itas been con¬ 
clusively proved by the discovery of six bodies, with all their ornaments, 
in a beehive structure of the same sort at Menidi in Attica (see below, 
p. 137 17.) When the tombs were first rifled, the treasures which were 
doubtless discovered writb the bodies wrould easily give rise to the 
notion that the buildings were treasuries. But what king would 
scatter his treasures in six separate buildings, all of them outside 
the fortifications of the acropolis ? It is commonly supposed that in 
the Treasury of Atreus the side-chamber alone was the tomb, while the 
great circulv vaulted chamber served as a mortuary chapel in which 
sacrifices were offered to the illustrious dead. But out of the many 
beehive tombs which have been discovered (see below) only two 
(namely the Treasury of Atreus and the tomb at Orchomenus) have 
side<hambers, and in the case of all the others it is certain that the 
beehive chamber was the actual tomb. Mr. Tsountas is therefore 
probably right in bolding that the beehive chamber was in all cases the 
tomb proper, and that the side-chamber was a charnel-house, in which 
the bones dl the less illustrious members of the royal family were 
collected. 

See Clarke, Tnmli, 3. pp. 687-^99 j DodweD, Tmr, 2. pp. 229-233 s Cell. 
IUmrtry tf Grttct, pp. 29-33 1 Leake, .Vamt, 2. pp. 373 - 3 aa; Cortius, 

*• PP- 407 - 4 II; Viwdjer, EnHHrrunxn, pp. 30S-311; W'. G. Clark, 
pp. 73-81; Mohaffy, EamUa, pn. 39«-4o6; Baedeker,* pc 266 5 Schliemann, 
MfctMM, p. 41 jyy.; Schuchhardt, ScMlumanmi AmgraAnHM* pp. 175.1^; 
Adler's Ptefiwx to Schlicmano's Ttryns, n. xxaviU. ryy. ; Thurrsch, ‘Die Thokw 
des Atreus lu Mykenae,’ MiUktil. 1 arcMaU. hut. m Atktm, 4 (1879), pp, 177. 
182; Bclger, Bdtrdgc utr Ktnntniss Aer gritek. Hupftlg^hrr, ^ 5 b sm. i 
Tsountas, Mi rfaoi. pp. 123-127 ; Perrot et Oupiea, HiUtin <k fAri Zau 
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lAmiunutl, 6 . ^ 356 6oS^l. _ Mr. Tsoontu’i Tiewi m to the rcspectne 
■ue* of the beehive chim^ and the gde-rhamher are Hated in dfxaie- 

Xtyvri, 1889, p. 135 note; Mveipu, p. 137^^. 

Northward from the so-called Treasury of Atreus and on the same 
side of the long ridge, a littk to the west of the Lions’ Cate, is another 
of these beehive structures. It was partially excavated by Mrs. 
Schtiemann in 1876, and commonly goes by her name. .Another 
popular designation for it is the Tomb of Clytaemnestra. It was more 
fully excavated by Mr. Tsountas in 1891 and 1893. In siie it is 
little inferior to the Treasury of Atreus, but is built of smaller stones, 
and is not so well preserved, the upper port of the dome having long 
ago fallen in. It iliffers from the Treasury of Atreus in having no side- 
chamber. The dromos or horizontal approach to it is even longer than 
the approach to the Treasury of Atreus, measuring about 124 feet in 
length by 30 feet in breadth. The sides of this approach are built of 
hewn blocks of stone laid in horizontal courses. In the door of the 
approach, about 16 feet from the facade of the tomb, an oblong hole is 
dug, 2.75 metres long, 1.20 metres wide, and 50 centimetres deep. It 
seems to have been a woman's grave ; some golden ornaments and two 
bronze mirrors were found in it; the ivory handles of the mirrors are 
carved with figures of women, palm-trees, and doves in a very Semitic 
style. In the dromot Scblicmann found some archaic pottery, including 
very rudely modelled figures of men on horseback holding the horse’s 
neck with both hands; simiLar figures have been found in a tomb at 
lalysus in Rhodes. The fragments of painted vases found by Schlie- 
mann in the dromos were “ profusely covered with an ornamentation of 
key patterns, zigzag lines, stripes of ornaments like fish-spines, bands 
with very primitive representations of cranes or swans, or circles with 
dowers, and occasionally with the sign 1 ^.” The doorway of the tomb 
is 5.50 metres (t8 feet) high, 3.67 metres (t3 feet 6 inches) wide at 
the ^tom, and 5.48 metres (17 feet 9 inches) deep. It was danked 
by two half-columns of dark grey alabaster, which were duted in their 
whole length like Doric columns and rested on semi-circular bases. 
Part of one of these half-columns was found standing on its base. 
These columns upered slightly downward and were of very slender 
proportions; their capitals, also made of alabaster, were smaller and 
simpler than those of the Treasury of Atreus. Over the doorway, as 
over that of the Treasury of Atreus, there is a triangular hollow space, 
which was similarly clos^ with slabs of red marble adorned with 
sculptured reliefs. Indeed this triangular space is still completely 
walled up within by dat square slabs, so that the notion that these 
triangular spaces served as windows must be abandoned. The relieving 
triangle rests on a lintel of leek-green marble; while, instead of the 
head-moulding of the door, there is a projecting slab of blue-gray 
marble, on which, frieze-like, is cut in dat relief a row of discs, which 
are believed by Dr. Adler to represent the ends of the round poles of 
a wooden root If this interpretation of them is right, it confirms the 
explanation given above (p. 102) of the similar discs over the column on 
the Lions’ Gate. The rixif of the doorway or passage leading from the 
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drrmos into the vaulted chamber U roofed »nlh three hn^ 
stone • in the middle slab, as in the threshold below, may be seen tte 
Svot-holcs in which the doors revolved. But as rf the door n-as n« 
Lough to bar the entrance to the tomb, the doorway *'“]*^'* "P 
a wall of common stone m front of the door. Tim wall Iwd to be ta^ 
Lu-n in the course of the excas-ations. A simdar wall, about 7 fc« 
high, blocked and still blocks the outer end of the AromM or 
to* the tomb. The floor of the circular chamber ts the levelW 
covered with a coating of sand and chalk. In the walls of the chamber 
there arc no holes for nails. 

See .SchUemann, Mrinuf, pp- toa, 119 W-. •» W-1 Adkr, rte&cc to 
Scl^niann'i Tiryni, p. K»»vi. til- i Schnchhoidt, StUttmamu . 4 usgnhtng*n, 
a *^1 « ; £ <««A. list, in Athss,, 17 (189a), ^ 94 *f• t TsounUs, In 

Bull. It Carr. HtUM. If (189J), ^ 197 t '4* ?P- V' ‘^7 **9 5 

PetTot el Chipief, Hiitcirt dt tArt dans t Anti^nsH, 6. pp. 


Besides these two great beehive tombs, six other smaller tombs of 
the same sort have been discovered at Mycenae. Of these remaining 
six tombs only one is within the city-walls; it is situated between the 
so.callcd Tomb of Clytaemnestra and the wall of the acropolis. It was 
diKovered in November 189a, and has not yet been fully excavated. 
Its approach or tlntnos is 5-7 metres (nearly 19 fe«t) wide, and is 
mostly hewn in the rock; but its sides arc partly lined with a wall of 
small stones bonded with clay. The facade of the tomb is catefiilly 
constructed of large hewn blocks. Of the five beehive tombs outside 
the walU four have been excavated. The largest and best built of them 
is situated to the north of the Lions’ Calc, not far from the city-w^. 
The approach to it is 2J metres (72 f«t) long by 5 metres (16 ft. 5 b.) 
wide; the sides of the approach are built of quadrangular blocks of 
stone, and its outer end was closed with a walL The doorway of the 
tomb IS 5.45 metres (17 ft. 9 in.) high, 3.55 metres (8 ft. 4 in.) aide 
at the bottom, and 5.14 metres (nearly 17 feet) deep. The lintel of 
the doorway is formed of three large slabs ; in one of these slabs is a 
hole b which the pivot of the door probably revolved. The upper part 
of the domed chamber of the tomb has fallen in, as it has b all the 
other beehive tombs at Mycenae except the Treasury of Atrens. The 
diameter of the domed chamber b 14.40 metres (47 feet 3 bches), 
which b very nearly equal to that of the Treasury of Atreus ; its sides 
are built of small blocks of limestone ; the floor is levelled and coated 
with cement, on wbch there are traces of red paint. Hewn b the 
floor of the chamber are two graves, one of which is about 18 feet long 
by S feet wide and to feet deep. The remabing beehive tombs are 
situated to the west of the city. 


See Sebliemann, Mytestat, p. 41; Adler’s 1‘refrce to Schlienumn't Tityns, 
p. xxxiH. ly.; Beteer, Beitragr snr Kauttniss dtr griick. KufftlgriOer, p. 30; 
^hnchhardt, SekUanannt Amtrainnem,^ p. 183; BtrUntr fkiLAtg. H'tektn- 
tekrift, 9 (1889), p. 1410; id., 13 (1893), p. 393! Ibwxrwi ryt 'KnusA. 

1891. p. 19 V-! '*9** P- 5* SI -; id- 1893, p. 8; Tioantai, b 

BnlUtin dt Crrr. Heilhnqne, 17 (1893), p. 197 ; id., Mwrijriu, p. 139 jy. ; Perrot 
et Chipiez, Hid.dt TArt Jans TAntifnitJ, 6. pp. 606.^08. 
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Besides these great bechi\-e tombs, it remains to notice a large 
number of lesser tombs which have been discovered at Mycenae in the 
coarse of excavations conducted by the Greek Archaeological Society 
in the yean 1886, 1887, 1888, 1890, 1893, and 1893. The discovery 
of these tombs is of great interest and importance, inasmuch as it seems 
to throw light on the manner in which the ancient cities of Greece 
gradually sprang up. At least seventy-seven of these tombs have been 
found and excavated, not counting some very small ones. They do 
not form one continuous burying-ground; on the contrary they occur 
ra separate groups scattered up and down the slopes to the west, north, 
and north-east of the dty. Mr. Tsountas, the able Greek archaeologist 
who superintended the excavations, has explained the scattered position 
of the groups of tombs by supposing that each group of tombs was the 
bury-ing-place of a separate village, and that each village was inhabited 
by a separate hunily or clan, who hod their separate burying-ground 
attached to the village. This view is supported by two focts— ( 1 ) the 
tombs of each group have certain common characteristics, both in 
respect of their construction and of the nature of the objects found in 
them ; (3) the tombs are never isolated, they arc always found in 
groups. Thus it would seem that in prehistoric times Mycenae was 
simply a collection of villages, inhabited by distinct families or clans, 
each with its own burying-ground. \Vc know that down to historical 
times Sparta was just such a collection of villages (Thucydides, I lo) ; 
and the Spartans buried their dead “in the city" (Plutarch, l.Ycurg. 
37X probably in separate burying-grounds sitiutcd between the villages 
which together composed the city. We know that the tombs of the 
Agids and Eurypontids were situated in dilTerent parts of Sparta 
(Pausanias, iiL 13. 8 , iii. 14. 3^ Thucydides (/.<-.) states that this 
arrangement of the population in villages was the ancient custom in 
Greece ; and Mr. Tsountas, arguing from the evidence of Mycenae, 
thinks that every Greek city was originally composed of a number of 
separate unwalled villages grouped round a fortified hill, each village 
being probably inhabited by a distinct family or clan, and the land 
being owned and cultivated, not by individuals, but by the families or 
clans. As the villages extended they in time met and formed a single 
city, so that the burying-grounds were surrounded with houses. Then 
walls would be built round the whole dty, and the practice of burying 
within the walls would be forbidden. This union scattered villages 
in a single dty would be what the Greeks called oa-voucur/uW; the 
process would sometimes be carried out or at least completed by a 
powerful ruler like Theseus, who had his palace on the fortified bill or 
acropolis. 

The seventy and odd tombs excavated by Mr. Tsountas at .Mycenae, 
with which we are now concerned, are not beehive tombs, «>. are not 
built of masonry in the shape of beehives and covered over with a 
mound, natural or artificial, of earth; they ore chambers hewn out of 
the rock, and are approached by passages \drvmoi) which are also hewn 
out of the rock. These passages are almost always smaller than those 
leading to the beehive tombs; they measure from 16 to 80 feet in 
VOU III It 
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lenKth by 3 to 7 feet in breadth. Sometimes they are horimnul, 
SSnS Aey slope down to the doorway of the tomb. One such 
^ne stVps cut in the rock. The sides of the passages are 
generally not perpendicular, but slope mwnrd^so as, in 
Smost to meet mer head. The doorway of the tomb » 
narroa-er than the passage, and was closed, not wi* a door, but with 
a wall of stones or (m one case) of unbumt bnck. This wall, hones-er, 
was never carried right up to the lintel; a small space 
left open at the top. Then the dnmvs or approach was up 

with ^h; and when the earth was nearly level with the lintel, 
massive stones were placed in front of the opening, to prevent the 
eanh from falling into the tomb. Above these massive stones «^re 
often piled other stones, right up to the surface of the ground. The 
fronts of five of the tombs, together with the sides of the doorways, are 
coated with cement; and in three at least of them the cement was 
decorated with wall-painttngs of many colours. The rock-hewn chamb« 
into which we pass through the doorway U generally quadrangul«; only 
the smaller and more carelessly constructed tombs approach in sha^ 
to the circular. The roofs are not horirontal, but slope down from the 
middle on both sides, gable-fashion. The area of the chambw van« 
from lo by 13 to 13 by l6 feet, and the height from 6J to 8 feet m 
the middle, under the gable-ridge. .Most of the tombs consist of a 
single chamber, but three at least have a second chamber ; three others 
have niches ; and one has both a second chamber and a niche. Each 
tomb contained the remains of several skeletons, and m the tombs 
which have two chambers bones were found in both. Some tombs 
contained five or six bodies, but the exact number in each could not be 
asceruined. The bodies seem to have been always buried, not burnt. 
Ashes indeed were found in almost all the tombs, but in such small 
quantities that they must have proceeded from very sm a ll fires, perhaps 
merely from the torches which must have been used at the burials to 
light up these gloomy subterranean chambers. In one tomb only was 
the floor completely strewn with ashes, but even here the bones seem 
not to have been subjected to fire, and the ashes may have been those 
of sacrifices burnt in the tomb. The bodies appear to have been 
deposited on the floor of the tomb in a sitting attitude, the back perhaps 
propped up with cushions and the knees bent No trace of embalming 
was found on any of the bodies. 

In the Jnmoi or passages leading to these rock-cut tombs there 
are always found potsherds and other objects, all belonging to the 
Mycenaean epoch, none to a later one. Further, in front of the door¬ 
ways of the tombs there were often found the bones of animals, and in 
two or three cases the horns of an ox or of sheep. Bones of animals 
were also found on the top of the wall which blocked up the doorway, 
in the empty space under the lintel ProbaMy flesh was laid on the 
wall as food for the dead. Human bones, too, were often found in 
front of the doorway. In one tomb six complete human skeletons were 
found at different depths in the soil in front of the doorway; from 
various indications it appeared that they had all been buried simul- 
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taneously; probably they ore the remains of slaves or prisoners who 
were slain to accompany their dead master to the other world. 

Of the objects foand in these tombs some hod been purposely 
broken before they were deposited with the dead ; this appears from 
the fitet that many pieces of the same object (for example a vase) were 
scattered about in different ports of the tomb or even of the dromos. 
Much more rarely some of the objects bear traces of fire. Mr. Tsountas 
believes that small fires were lit in the tombs to bum the garments and 
some other ornaments of the dead in order to convey these personal 
possessions to him in the spirit land; with a like intention the tyrant 
Periander burnt a vast quantity of raiment for the use of his dead wife 
Melissa, whose ghost had complained of being cold and naked (Hero¬ 
dotus, V. 93). In the long list of objects found in or before the tombs 
arc objects of gold, bronic, iron, ivory, and earthenware. Amongst 
them are a great many mdc female idols of clay. These were generally 
found in the poorer graves. The goddess represented seems not 
always to be the same. The great majority of them portray a diadem- 
crowned goddess, who may perhaps be Hera; but one with naked 
breast and a large necklace may be Aphrodite. The latter goddess 
may also be represented by a number of small figures made of gl.iss- 
paste, of which more than twelve were found in one tomb. They 
exhibit a woman, clad in a skirt from the waist downward, holding her 
two hands to her breasts. As these little figures were found along writh 
a great many beads of red stone and glass-paste, they were probably 
worn strung on a necklace with the beads. A few figures represent¬ 
ing a woman with a child in her arms were also found ; they may 
be images of Demeter in her character of the Nursing Mother. A 
great many articles made of ivory were discovered in the tombs, 
including for example several ivory combs. Particularly notable are 
three ivory heads in profile, which were all found in the same grave. 
The heads are carv'ed in relief, the back being left fiat with holes for 
attaching them to something. The (ace is tlvit of a beardless man with 
regular features ; he wears what seems to be a mitre or conical helmet, 
though Dr. Schuchhardt explains it as hair coiled in long plaits round 
the bead. A head almost exactly alike hod been previously found at 
5 /vi/d in Attica (see below, p. 144). Another ivory figure, of which 
two fragments were found in a tomb, represents a woman with coarse, 
n^ro-like features, clad in a flounced skirt and wearing a sort of night¬ 
cap with a long tassel; a necklace composed of small triangular 
pendants is on her neck, and a bracelet of the same sort is on one of 
her arms ; the other arm is broken off. 

Other objects of interest found in the tombs are some bronie razors, 
three bronze brooches in the shape of safety pins, and round bronze 
mirrors, with ivory handles, which are adorned with figures carved in 
relief. Pieces of a small glass vrase were also (bund. Particularly 
notable are two iron finger-rings, and two fragments of another iron object, 
perhaps also a ring. This is the first time that iron has been found in 
graves of the Mycenaean period, and the feet that finger-rings were 
made of it proves that the metal was rare and precious. The bronze 
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brooches, mentioned above, are also important, for at one time it was 
thought that brooches were unknown to the people of the Mycenaean 
period, and on this supposed fact was founded a distinction betwrecn the 
Mycenaean people and the Greeks of the Homeric age: the Myce- 
nacans, it was held, wore only sewed garments, which had no need of 
brooches to fasten them, whereas the Homeric Greeks wore unsewred 
garments which were held together by brooches. Another brooch of 
the same type was found on the acropolis of Mycenae, as we hate seen 
already (p. ti9>. A number of engrated gems, of the class knowm 
as Island or Mycenaean gems (see above, p. 115 ry.), were also found in 
the rock-hewn tombs. They are all perforated, but show no trace of 
having been set in rings. Hence Mr. Tsountas believes that they were 
not used as signets, but worn as ornaments or amulets. The devices 
engraved on them mostly represent animals, as osen, antelopes, lions, 
wild goats, etc. On one we see two lions sanding face to face, their 
fore-paws resting on a base like the two bases on the Lions’ Gate; the 
heads of the lions ate omted, and appear as one. TTie most artistically 
remarkable of the objects found in these tombs is perhaps a silver 
goblet adorned with inlaid work. It is shaped like a shallow bowl, and 
has a single handle. Round the rim of the goblet runs a band of 
leaves formed of inlaid gold, and a similar band of leaves encircles the 
body of the goblet. Between these two bands of leaves were originally 
twenty-me heads men inlaid with gold and a dark alloy, the exact 
composition of which has not yet been determined. The features of 
the faces, which are represented in profile, appear to be Greek; each 
wears a beard, but no mousuchc; the hair is long and falls down on 
the neck in curls. Only seven of these heads are preserved, but the 
hollows prepared for the reception of the other fourteen are still to be 
seen. 

The rock-cut tombs, which have just been described, appear to be 
emtemporary with the beehir-e tombs but later than the shaft graves 
discovered by Schliemann on the acropolis. Amongst the diAcrcnces 
between the conterits of the rock^m tombs and those of the shaft 
graves nuy be noticed that in the former the dead were not embalmed 
and did not wear masks on their faces. Again, while weapons abounded 
m the shaft graves, they are conspicuously absent in the rock-cut 
tombs, in which no swords and only three bronze spear-heads have been 
found. The greater abundance of clay idols and engraved gems is 
another feature which distinguishes the rock-cut tombs from the shaft 
graves. But in spite of these differences there » no room for doubt 
that shaft graves, palace, beehive tombs and rock-cut tombs, with their 
contents, are the products of a single uninterrupted deielopment of 
soaety and art. 



Imt. in Atktn, 12 (1887), p. 269; ulf, 
WtektHKhrifi, 9 (1889), pp. 1409-1411’; 


p- JO : w., 1092, p. 57 jy.; td., 1891, 
W- « 3 «. '70-175. 181 : MitiktiL d. imtJ. 
td, 14 (1889), t 12$; BtHimr fkileUr. 
m ; Ameriian Journal tf ArrkataUg^^ 
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(l8S8), pp. 498-500: id., « (1889), n. 49* *f-! Jf"rn<d if Htlltnk ShtJiu, 
10 (1889), p. 17* i Sdnicbbardt, Scklitmammi AwgratHnxim,* pp. 339-345; 
BmlliHn dt C«rr. HilUmatu, 17 (1893), p. 197 #f.: PeircK cl Chipicx, Hut. 
dt TArt dam VAntiptUi, L pp. 370-377. 809-812. 

So much for the remains of Mycenae. The discoveries of recent 
years have shown that the civitisation of Mycenae, as revealed in its 
walls, its palace, its tombs, and its art treasures, was not isolated, but 
that a kindred civilisation nas spread over a large part of the eastern 
coast of Greece, Crete, the islands of the Aegean, and the nonh-westem 
coast of Asia Minor. Amongst the chief es-idence for the wide diflusioo 
of a civilisation akin to that of Mycenae is the existence of beehive 
tombs, like those of Mycenae, at widely separated points of continental 
Greece. Not only do these beehivx tombs resemble in structure those 
at Mycenae, but the objects found in them (pottery, articles of gold 
and bronce, etc.) are so closely alike to those found at Mycenae, that 
they must have belonged to approximately the same epoch and the 
same civilisation. Of these be^ive tombs, in addition to the eight 
at Mycenae, at least eleven are known to exist They are, with the 
exception of the tomb at Orchomenns, inferior both in sire and con¬ 
struction to the great beehive tombs at M)xenae. They are built of 
smaller stones, which are often quite unhewn. The ftiqade of none of 
them is adorned with columns and coloured marble; none of them 
(except the tomb at Orchomenus) has a second chamber; and none f>f 
them, so far as appears, had a door, the entrance being merely blocked 
up with a wall nf common stones. The tombs in question are as 
follows. 

(I) About ten minutes' walk to the north-west of the Heraeum 
(see below, note on ii. 17. iX beside the old carriage-road which led 
from it to Mycenae, a peasant accidentally discovered a beehive tomb 
in 1872. The tomb was cxcav-ntcd in 1878 by the Greek Archaeologi¬ 
cal Society. It consisu of an approach or dromoj 18 metres (49 feet) 
long, antf a round chamber 9.70 metres (31 ft. 10 in.) in diameter. 
The doorway and the round chamber are built of large and small 
stones, not smoothed or wrought, but arranged in more or less 
horizontal courses. The doorway is blocked with a rough wrall of 
stones about 10 feet thick, which is not, howev-er, carried up to the 
lintel, an empty space having been left (as in the rock-cut tombs at 
Mycenae) between the top of the wall and the linteL The upper part 
of the beehive chamber has fallen in ; the wall is nowhere standing to 
a height of more than 6.50 metres (21 feetX Three quadrangular 
graves are dug out in the floor of the chamber. Mr. Stamatakis, who 
su|}crintended the excavations, thought that these graves belonged to 
a bter age than the tomb itself; but they may be contemporary with 
it, for similar graves have been found dug out in the floor of intact 
tombs of the M>ecnaean age. Human bones, some of them charred 
writh fire, were found in the tomb. The tomb had apparently been 
rifled, but contained sherds of Mycenaean pottery, small ornaments of 
gold and gloss-paste, and fragments of stone implements, of weapons 
and v-essels <rf bronze, and of articles of ivory. It seems that the 
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tomb wu used as a sepulchre in the classical Greek age, for pottery 
of a later epoch, and two pieces of a plinth stamped with a Creek 
Inscription (AH^APXITEKI’IIX) of the fifth or fourth century ac. were 
found m it. 

See Stamatakis, *0 npi ri ‘Hpoiov rd^o*, MittktiL d. wrek, Init. tm Atktn, 
3 (1878), pp. 271-286; Adler, Prefiice to ^hUenunn't Titymi, p. xxxri ; Terrot 
et Chipiei, Hitt, dt tArfdant fAntifuM, 6. pp^ 395-397. 

(2) The beehive tomb at Vapkio (the ancient Phans, see note on 
Hi. 20. 3) has been known since 1805 ; it was excavated by Mr. 
Tsountas for the Greek Archaeological Society in 1889. The tomb is 
situated on the top of a conical bill about five miles south of Sparta. 
The dromos or approach to the tomb is 29.80 metres (about 98 feet 
long) by 3.45 metres (i i ft. 4 in.) wide in front of the doorway. In 
the soil with which the dromos was filled up Mr. Tsountas found a 
considcrohle number of potsherds of the Mycenaean style, many of 
them plain, and many of them painted, also a few small gold leaves, 
and a piece of an amfwr bead. In the gateway or short passage 
leading from the dromos into the beehive chamber there was found a 
hole about 6 feet square and 6 feet deep, the bottom of which was 
covered to a depth of about 4 inches with a layer of ashes. Probably 
the hole was one of those pits (fioOpai) in which the ancients sacrificed 
to the dead. The beehive chamber, or tomb proper, is built of hewn 
stones of no great size, laid in horizontal courses. The dome hod long 
ago fidlcn in, but the walls are standing in places to a height of about 
10 feeL The diameter of the chamber is about 10.25 metres (34 
feet). There is no second chamber opening off the beehive chamber, 
05 in the Treasury of Atreus at Mycenae. The floor of the chamber, 
which is uneven and formed of the natural rock, was found strewn 
with a layer of black earth mixed with ashes and a few charred bones, 
whether the bones of men or animals is uncertain. Many small objects 
were found scattered on the floor of the tomb. Among them were 
some engraved gems, about thirty amethyst beads, also beads of amber 
and crys^ two gold rings, two small gold fish, two bronze pins, some 
bronze nails, a few fragments of stone vessels, and a few bits of silver 
and ivory. The potsherds found were few in number and all undccor- 
ated. Far more important and valuable were the objects deposited in 
a grave which Mr. Tsountas found dug out in the floor of the chamber. 
The grave, which from its contents appears to have been that of a man, 
conuined ashes, but no bones; however from the position of the 
objects foimd in it Mr. Tsountas inferred that the body had not been 
burnt but buried entire, and at full length. At the place where the 
head of the body probably lay were found a bronze sword, seven bronze 
knives, two bronze spear-heads, a bronze sceptre (?), a bronze mirror, 
five leaden discs, two stone vessels, two alabaster vessels, a vm.-il| 
silver vessel, a few earthenware vessels, etc. At the place where the 
neck and breast of the body probably lay were found about eighty 
ameth)-st beads and two engraved gems ; on the left side lay a dagger, 
and near it a silver saucer with gilt rim. About the middle of the 
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gra^x, where the hands of the dead may have lain, were found two 
ailser cups, one at each hand, and two gold cups adorned with fine 
reliefs (see below). Here too were found, in two heaps, forty-one 
engraved gems, which were probably worn strung together as bracelets. 
Also there were found three tings, one of gold, one of bronie, and one 
of iron. At the feet of the dead lay a bronre knife, two bronre axes, 
and four leaden discs like those found at the head of the grave. The 
engraved gems found in the tomb are both of the lentoid and the 
glandular shape (see above, p. iij); the devices to them include 
dolphins, lions, oxen, geese, rams’ heads, chariou driven by pairs of 
horses, a woman dancing, etc. But of all the objects found in the 
tomb at Vapkio by far the most remarkable are the two gold cups 
mentioned above. They are indeed generally regarded as the master¬ 
piece of Mycenaean art and one of the most interesting monuments of 
prehistoric Greece. The cups resemble each other in size and shape ; 

has a single handle and no stem. Each of them is decorated, in 
its whole circumference, with admirable reliefs representing bulls, men, 
and trees. On one of them we sec a bull caught in a net, which is 
fastened at each end to a tree; the beast is thrown on its fore-quarters 
on the ground, and b lifting up its head and bellowing in dutress. To 
the right U seen another bull, which has apparently just cleared the 
toils at a bound and is galloping away. To the left a third bull is 
charging in the opposite direction. Two men, the huntsmen no 
doubt who had laid the toils, have attempted to har his way, but the 
bull has knocked one of them down and b in the act of tossing the 
other TO his left horn. Towards the extremities of the scene two 
paint-trees are represented. On the other cup the scene portra>'ed 
is more pcacefiiL On the right b a bull pacing slowly with lowered 
head, as if browsing. In the middle two bulb stand side by side, with 
their heads turned to each other in a friendly way. To the left walks 
another buU, with a man behind him, who holds firmly with both hands 
a rope, which b tied round the bull’s left hind leg ; the animal b lifting 
up its head and bellowing. In the background are two trees, of the 
same sort as those to which the net is fiistened in the other scene; 
from their foliage and gnarled trunks they seem to be olives, but may 
possibly be pines. Both scenes are rendered with admirable vigour 
and truth to nature; in style they resemble each other so closely that 
they are probably works of the same attbt. All the bulb have short 
curved horns, and are thickset, powerful animals. The men are lean 
and sinewy-, with well-marked muscles. They are nearly naked, but 
wear a girdle and loin-cloth about the waist, shoes on their feet, 
and straps bound round their legs half-way up the calves. Further, 
the man who holds the bull by the rope wears bracelets. The fiuxs of 
aU the men are clean shaven, but their hair is long and streams down 
their back. In artbtic execution the men are inferior to the bulb; 
in particular their bodies are too meagre and drawn in at the 
The cups are most probably, as Mr. I'errot has argued at some 
works of a native Creek artbt, and not imported &om abroad. The 
subject of the reliefs (the capture and laming of wild bulb) has been 
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justly compared with a fragment of a fresco discovered in the palace 
at Tiryns, in which a bull is depicted galloping along, while a man, 
attired like the men on the cups, selies it by the horn (see 

note on iL 25. 8). Mr. L. Heuzcy has also compared the scenes on 
the Vaphio cups with the scenes st^pturcd in relief on a slab of green 
schist, found in Egypt and now preserved in the Louvre, which 
represents the combats of men with bulls; in ooe scene a bull is goring 
a man on the ground ; in another, which is broken, a huntsman seems 
to have been represented tossed by a bull The style of these reliefs 
is rather Assyrian than Egyptian. In comparing them with the reliefs 
on the Vaphio cups Mr. Heurey suggests that the artist who made the 
cops may have been influenced by Oriental models. 

On the heehive tomb at Vaphio and its coments see espedatty Mr. Tsounus, 
in 'Opvupif 18^, pp. 136.171, with plates 71a See also 

Tsountas, pp. 130 ta., I44-I46: U^aarui rTi 'Afx<uaX. KraifUt, lii89, 

?■ 1 *^ AnhataUg,, 5 0 889), pp. 380 493-495; 

Sch^lchhanl^ Sthlumaiuu AmJgraiitmgrit* pp. 245-351 ; Tenot el Chipier, 
Uittcirt dt I Art dam rAntiqmiti, 6. pp. 405-410 Voc earlier notices of the tomb 
see DodwcU, Tattr, 2 . p. 415 jf. j Leake, Marta, 3. p. 4 t Mure,j. p. 
246 Jf.; id, in Kktiniukei Mauum, 6 (1839), p. 247 ry. ; Welcier, Tagthmk, 
I. p. 210 ry.; Cnniiu, fktapaamtMt, 2. n. 248 ; Viicber, Enmmtrumgm umJ 
Eiminiibi, p. 384; Coiue e Michaelia, ' Rapporto d’ un riaggio buo nella 
Greda,' AamaJi dell Imtitmtt, 33 (1861), p. 49 ry. ; Ch. Relgrr, Btitrirt atr 
Knmtnin dtrgritrh. Kmpptlgrdktr, pp. 31.33. On the gold cups of Vaiki* see 
also G. PcTTot, ‘ Les raues d’oe de Vafio,’ Bullrtin dt Carr. Htllinifut, 15 <1891), 
PP- 493-537 • P. Ganlincr, Hem ChapUn im Crtti kiiiaty, p. 70 ry.; L Heniey, 

• Un prototype des Uurcanx dc Tirynthe et d'Amydfes,' Bmllrtim dt Carr. UtiUn, 
16(1892), pp. 307.319; II. Bmnn, Grieckurkt Kwniigutkiekit, 1. pp. 46-52; 
Perrol et Chipies, Hitt, dt I Art data I'Antifuitf, 6. pp. 784.793 ; A. Bcitrand, 

• Les vases de Vaphio,’ Campta Rtndus dt I'Acatittmit dtt lnuriptiom t! dtt BtlUt 
Uttra, 23 (1894), pp. 363-367. 


(3) In the autumn of 1889 Mr. Tsountas discovered another 
beehive tomb at Arkina or Arkinai, a place in Mount Taygetus about 
six hours to the south-west of Sparta, between the village of Arna and 
the monastery of GoLu The district is hilly, and is surrounded on all 
sides by higher summits except on the east, where a narrow glen 
affords a passage to the GoMrantiko river on its way to join the Eurotas. 
The beehive tomb is poor in construction and contents. The dromos 
or apprwch to it is only 2.65 metres (8 ft. 8 in.) long. The doorway 
wM built up. The beehive chamber measures 4.75 metres (15 ft. 
7 in.) in diameter, and its walls are standing to a height of about 
3.7s metres (12 ft. 3 in.) Except the three blocks which compose the 
lintel, the stones are all small and quite unhewn, so that the joints gape. 
In the tomb were found five beads of white stone, an elliptical stone 
perforated but not engraved, a small bronxe nail, a gold ornament, and 
some fragments of imdecoiated pottery. There were no ashes. The bones 
were lying in confusion ; of the skull only the teeth were preserved. 


See Hnaerui ^ 1S89, p. 22; 

1889, p. 132 ly.; Perrot et Chiptex, Htsi. dt TArt datu rAm/ifuM,^ p. 40^ 

(4) Another beehive tomb was discovered in Laconia about 1886 
It is situated at A’ampoi on the western side of .Mount Taygetus, at the 
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foot of the mountain which Is crowned by the Frankish castle of 
Zamata (see notes on iii. 26. 8 ‘Gerenia,’ and iii. 26. it ‘Alagonia’). 
Kampos lies about two boors north of Cardamylc (iii. 26. 7 note) and 
is the chief place in the district (dfme) of Abia. The tomb wm 
excavated for the Creek Archaeological Society by Mr. Tsountas in 
1891. It is in a ruinous condition, the upper part of the dome and 
most of the trails which flanked the approai^ having &llen down. The 
approach orArvmos ii 12.85 metres (42 feet) long by 2.18 metres (7 feet) 
wide; its sides were built of small unhewn stones bonded with clay. 
The doorway of the tomb is 2.65 metres (8 ft 8 in.) high and is well 
preserved. Its sides ate built of hewn quadrangular stones, and the 
lintel is formed by three great slabs of limestone. The walls of the 
beehive chamber arc standing to a height of about 3.25 metres (to ft 
7 in.) ; they are built of hewn stones, smaller than those of the doorway, 
and laid in courses which are meant to be horirontal; crevices in the 
joints are filled writh pebbles. The tomb had been rifled, probably in 
antiquity; hence the objects found in h wrere few and insignificant. 
They comprised some ornaments of blue glass, a bone comb, an ^ate 
engraved with the figures of two goats, potsherds plain or only painted 
with bonds, a few gold ornaments of Mycenaean type, some gold leaves, 
and twfo statuettes of lead, one representing a man and the other a 
womoru The statuette of the man is of some interest, since it resembles 
in style and its waist^cloth the huntsmen on the Vaphio cups. 

Sec 1891, pp. 25. 68; TiounUs, in fhwrwA 

'AmvoX. 'Broviiai, 1891, p. 23: in 4 aX«<Airyuri 189I, |'p..t 89 - 

191; Btrlitur pkUthr. W*chtnt(krifl, II (1891), p, 1187; Perrot et Ctupief, 
Htit. dt tArt dans FAntiipiiU, 6. p. 410. The leaden sUWette of the man is 
figured in Tsoontos's klinr^nu, pU it, and in Perrot et Chipiez, »p. (it, 6. p. 
759 . fig- 355 - 

(S) In 1872 a beehive tomb was discovered about twenty-five 
minutes walk to the south of Menidi, a village of Attica situated at the 
loot of Mount Fames, seven miles north-west of Athens (see note on 
i. 31. 6). The tomb was excavated for the German Archaeological 
Institute by the late Dr. H. G. Lolling. It is imbedded in the side of 
a flat-topped hillock of earth, called Lykotrupa, from the top of which 
there is a wide view over the Attic plain. The edifice consists as 
usual of two parts, a horirontal approach or dromet, and a circular 
chamber roofed with a dome. It is built in a cheap and rude way of 
rubble limestone, the interstices being filled wdth small stones. Archi¬ 
tectural decoration there is absolutely none. The approach or dnmos 
measures 26.52 metres (87 feet) long by 3 metres (ateut to feet) wide. 
Its outer end was blocked by a waU of stone. The doorway leading 
from the drvmos into the circular chamber is 3.30 metres (to ft. to in.) 
high by t.5S metres (5 ft. 7 it*-) wide at the bottom. It was barred 
writh a wall of very poor masoniy which did not reach up to the lintel, 
an empty space of about a foot high being left between the lintel and 
the top of the wall. The circular chamber measures 8.35 metres 
(27 ft. 5 in.) in diameter. The upper part of the vault is not intact; 
the present height of the wall is 8.74 metres (28 ft. 8 in.); the total 
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height origiiuily may have been about 9 metres (30 feet). On the 
floor of the tomb were found the remains of six human skeletons, 
including the skulls. The objects of art found in the tomb and its 
approach were numerous but small and of little value. They included 
many little leaves of gold and some small gold ornaments, some silver 
bangles, many ornaments of gloss-paste, various objects of ivory, in 
particular a casket adoined with two rows of animals in relid^ various 
objects of bronze, and six engraved gems, some of the lentoid and others 
of the glandular shape (see above, p. 115). The potsherds discovered 
in the beehive chamber are of the Mycenaean style; they include 
fragments of thirteen of those stirrup-vases which are specially character¬ 
istic of Mycenaean pottery (see above, p. 11} zy.) In the dnmot 
were found, along with potsherds of Mycenaean style, pieces of the later 
pottery known as Dipylum ware, which is decorated with geometrical 
and textile patterns, and which in Greece appears to have immediately 
succeeded to, and supplanted, the Mycenaean ware, being perhaps a 
product of the Dorian conquerors (sec Furtwmgler and Luscheke, 
Mykemscht VauH, p. xi. sjr.) Further, there were found in the dromot 
fragments of the still later style of pottery known as Corinthian, and 
even pieces of the best Attic black-flgured vases, and of the earlier 
red-figured vases. Thus it would seem that in the dromas of this 
tomb we have specimens of all the chief sorts of pottery which 
succeeded each other in Greece from the Mycenaean period down to 
the classical era. The fact is instructive, for it appears to prove that 
the dead men in the tomb continued to be worshipped by successive 
generations through many centuries. 


See Da] Kmpp€lrrak Ui Menidi herausgtgikem v»m dtutscAem arckatabgiuktH 
Imtiiutt in (Athens, 1880); MittJuil. d. arch. Imst. in Atktn, 13 (1887), 

p. 139 ry.; F. Adler, I'refiice to Schlicnuum's Tirynj, p. xxxv. xy. ; Ch. Belger, 
Btitnift tmr Htmutnixi Jer gritek. Hmpfdgraher, pp. 13, 34; Tsemotas, Mwiixai, 
p. 146; PciTot ct Chipiez, JliA. dt I' Art dam rAntuptd/, 6. pp. 414.417. 
Sloan, rcrrot and Chipicz are in errot in saying (p. 416) that no preciom metals 
were found in the tomb. 


(6) In 1890 a beehive tomb was discovered and excavated by Mr. 
Staes at Thoricus in Attica. It was found buried in a mound of earth 
on the ridge or saddle which unites the hill of VtloUouri with the lower 
hill to the north (sec vol 1. p. 408 sf.) The tomb, like that at Mtnidi, 
is built of small common stones. The approach or drvmos is in so 
far peculiar that its sides are not perpendicular, but converge so as to 
meet overhead and form a vaulted passage; in this respea it resembles 
the approaches (dtvmot) to the rock-cut tombs at Mycenae (see above, 
p. 130). The beehive chamber is also peculiar in being of an elliptical 
instead of a circular shape; it measures 9 metres (about 30 feet) in 
length by 3.33 to 3.55 metres (about 11 feet) in breadth. The upper 
part of the dome is in a very ruinous state; the total height b about 
IS feet. The tomb bad bc« rifled, but there were found in it a little 
gold, some potsherds of Mycenaean style, a fragment of a bronze spear, 
a piece of a bronze sword (?), and some charted bones. ’ 
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See XArif 1890. D. IS 9 *?•: 

dam] VAmtiimti, 6. p. 4*7 H- \ M* >tar«i “» Bttiiiur Hacituuirifi, 

•3 («^3). P- ‘Soo- 


(7) In 1893 another lai^e beehive tomb was found at Thoricus. 
It is situated on the side of the hill of Vtlatoun which laces the sea. 
The beehive chamber is slightly elliptical in shape, but nearly circuit. 
Its diameter is about 9 metres (30 feet). Three grasxs, covered with 
slabs of stone, were Ibund in the chamber. In one of the graves a 
well preserved skull was discovered, and some \essels (of earthenware ?) 
were also found in the tomb. A remarkable feature of the 

that two sarcophagus-like structures, about 3 feet high, were reared 
on the floor of the beehive chamber ; each of the« structures is built in 
the same style bs the walls of the chamber, against which it seems to 
have leaned. See M. Mayer, in Berliner phiMog. Wodunschrift, 13 
(•893)1 P- tS®* i ripuitTiKo Tij^’ApxaioK.'kTaipia'i, 1893, p. *3 

(8) A small beehive tomb has long been known to exist at EJeosis 
in Attica. It is situated on the south side of the acropolis. The 
approach or dromos is 4.80 metres (15 ft. 9 in.) long by 1.90 metres 
(6 ft.) wide, and, like the dromos of one of the beehive tombs at 
Thoricus, is roofed by the side walls converging till they meet in a vault 
overheaiL The diameter of the beehive chamber is 3.20 metrw 
(10 ft. 6 in.), and its height 3.85 metres (13 feet). The masonry is 
Cyclopean, the walls being built of great blocks ^most unhewn ; the 
crevices are filled with small stones. Mr. Tsountas mclines to believe 
that the structure was not a tomb but a cistern (Miw^rai, p. 123). But 
on the other hand Mr. PhiUos has justly pointed out that the existence 
of the approach or dromet is strongly in favour of iu being a tomb 

*889, p. 192 xy.) 


See Wclcker, Tagtiudi, I. p. 112 J Gautit artkhtammH, 8 (1^3), p. 248 ly., 
with plate 42; Perrot et Chipi^ Hitt, dt VArt dams / Amtii}msti, 6. p. 417 if. 


(9) A great beehive tomb exists at Orchomenus in Boeotia. Like 
the Treasurj’ of Atreus at Mycenae it has been known since antiqui^, 
and was viewed with admiration by Pausanias. For an account of its 

remains see the note on ix. 38. 2. i 

(to) At Dimitti, about three miles to the west of Vmo m Thessaly, 
is another beehive tomb. It was excavated at the cost of the Greek 
Government in February and March 1886. A supplementary excava¬ 
tion was made in April. The dromtos or approai* is 13.30 metres 
(43 ft. 8 in.) long by 3.30 metres (10 ft. to in.) wide. ^.t its 
outer end it was blocked up with a wall of rough masonry. The 
doorway of the tomb is 3.60 metres (i i ft. 9 in.) high. It was 
blocked up with a roughly construaed wall, which, however, did not 
reach half-way up the doorway. The beehive chamber measures 8.50 
metres (27 ft. 10 in.) in width by about 9 metres (30 
height, but the top has fidlen in. Its dimensions thus clo^y re^mbie 
those of the beehive tomb at Menidi, though they are slightly 
The style of the masonry » al«» similar, the walls being b^t 
irregular blocks of limestone without any binding material, while the 
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interstices ire carefully filled with smaller stones. The round slab 
which had formed the coping-stone of the dome was found in the middle 
of the chamber. 

In the dramas, to the right and left of the doorway, were found 
remains of bones and ashes, with some fragments of pottery and scraps 
of gold leal As some of the bones are not human, they are probably 
the remains of sacrifices offered to the dead. The floor of the beehive 
chamber was covered with a layer of ashes about 3 inches deep, in 
which were found remains of the dead and of their ornaments. Some 
of the bones found in the tomb, including a comparatively well-preserved 
skull, had plainly not been subjected to the action of fire. Hones of 
animals oIm came to light in the chamber. Among the objects found 
in the tomb were many small ornaments of gold, tncltlding about sixty 
rosettes and a gold ring ; a great many beads and other sntall ornaments 
of glass-paste, including some small tablets decorated with representa¬ 
tions of the nautilus and the purple-shell; some snudi objects made of 
bone ; five broiue arrow-beads, some of them broken ; a signet-stone of 
lapis-lazuli perforated and retaining in the bole a thin write; at>d twenty 
r^ shells of the sca-stuil called Conus. The potsherds fouiKl in the 
interior of the tomb are either plain or adorned only writh broad bands. 

See MitiktiL d. asxk. Just, in Aiken, 9 (1884), p. 99 sgg .; id., 11 
(1886), pp. 435-443; id., 12 (1887), pp. 136-138; Perrot et Chipiex, 
Hist, d* I'Art dasu t'Amtiguiti, 6. p. 448 sg. 

(11) In the island of Cephollenia, at the small village of Afasansiuta, 
a little to the wrest of the Venetian castle of St. George, there are the 
remains of a beehive tomb. The upper part of the dome is destroyed, 
and the wall is standing to a height of cmly about 5 feet. The circular 
chamber seems to have measured about 16 feet in diameter. Not far 
from this beehive tomb, a little to the south-east of the village, there 
are other Mycenaean tombs ; they are of irregularly quadrangular shape, 
with passages leading to them; both tombs and passages are hewn 
out of the ruck. See Mitikeii. d artk. Inst, in Atken, 11 (1886), p. 
456; Berliner pkilolog. Wockesuckrift, 7 (1887), p. 867 sg.-, P. 
Wolters, ‘ Mykenische Graber in Kephallenia,' MiUkeit. d. ank. Isut. in 
Aiken, 19 (1894), pp. 486-490. 

Thuv including the eight beehive tombs at Mycenae, nineteen tombs 
of this sort are at present (May, 1895) known to exist in Greece. 
Future excavations may bring to light many more. Indeed, already Mr. 
Tsountas is reported to have discos-ered in 1894 about twenty br^ive 
tombs of the Myce na ea n age in the island of Amorgos; they contained 
vases and figurines of terra-cotta, also lance-heads (Atkemaeum, 34th 
November 1894, p. 72a)- And at Erganos in Crete Prof. Halbherr in 
1894 excavated three beehive tombs of the Mycenaean age; one of them, 
which is perfectly preserved, contained six bodies and several Mycenaean 
vases (American Journal of Arckaeology, 9 (1894), p. 541). But 
detailed accounts of these discoveries are not yet to hancl, aial we 
cannot even say whether these tombs in Amorgos and Crete are built 
of masonry (like all the other beehive tombs enumerated above) or 
merely hewn out of the rock (like a few which will be mentioned 
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immediatelyX N® doubt, however, a^hes to one whi^ was 
discm-cred a jfood many j-ears ago at Kcnch in the Crimea. It is com¬ 
pletely buried in a mound called the Golden Mount In plan and con¬ 
struction it resembles the beehive tombs of Greece, consisting of a 
circular vaulted chamber with the usual approach or dromos. The 
circular vault is built of courses of stones projeaing one above the other 
in corbels, as they are called. Nothing was found in the tomb. See 
AntiqtdUs dm Bosphort OmaUrittL, Atlas, plate A a, with the Text, voL 
I pp. cxxv, cxxviL - 

Besides the beehive tombs which are built of masonry and buned 
under a mound or hillock, there have been found a few tombs of the 
Mycenaean age which resemble the preceding ones in shape and plan, 
but differ from them in that they are not built but hewn out of the 
living rock. A tomb of this Utter type has been discovered in Crrte. 
It is situated on the side of a hill in the territory of the ancient 
Gortyna, to the east of the modem village of Amtja Meisanhca. It 
consists of a circular chamber, of the usual beehive shape, approached 
by a boriiontal passage or dromos, the whole hewn out of the^ rock. 
The dromos if S metres (l6 ft. 5 in.) long, but so low that it can 
only be traversed on hands and feet; iu entrance was barred by a 
Slone walL In the beehive chamber were found three small ossuaries 
or sarcophaguses of terra-cotta, the Urgcst of which was not more 
3 feet long. At the date of their discovery they seem to have 
contained some crumbling fragments of boni^ That thw tomb is of 
the Myceiurean period is proved by the discovery in it of painted 
vases of the kind called stirrup - vases, which are peculiar to 
Mycenaean pottery (see above, p. 112 Jy.) The sarcophaguses are 
also painted with patterns in the Mycenaean style. See Perrot 

et Chipiei, HisUdrt de PArt dans PAnliquiU, 6. p. 453 A 
simiUr tomb was discovered by the French at Delphi in 1893 or 
1894. It consists of a beehive chamber approached by a short passage 
or dromos, the whole being hewn out of the soft tuU in the mountain- 
iide. In the tomb were found a dagger, knife, raror, and brooch, aU 
of bronie ; an idol of a t)!* found at Mycenae and Tiryns ; and pottery 
decorated with lines, drcles, and geometrical patterns. One at least 
of the vases was characteristically Myce^e^ being a stirrup-v^ 
adorned with two octopuses painted on its sides. See Th. Homolle, 
in Gaxtti* dts B^ssr-ArU, la {1894), P- 443 - Further, two Mycet^ 
tombs of the same type (f./. of the beehive shape, but h^ out of the 
rock, not built) were discovered by the Americans near the Heraeum in 


1894. See below, p. 178. 

But besides these beehive tombs, whether built or hewn out of the 
rock, two other sets of sepulchres have been found in 
deserve mention here, because their contents prove them to belong to 


the Mycenaean age. ..... 

(l) On the north-eastern slope of Palatmdt, the imposing rock 

which forms the citadel of Nauplia, near the gateway of the fort^ 
some prehUtoric tombs were excavated in 1878, 1879. ‘*80. ^e 

tombs are hewn out of the tufa rock, and each of them consists of a 
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auadrangular chamber with a long narrow approach or drt>mo. The 
are from 4 to 7 metre* (.3 to 23 feet) lo^ 
^dTe chlbcm ^ 2 to 3 metres (6^ to to feet)^uar^ Tim 
entrances to the chambers were closed with masonry. The height of 
AiThambers does not exceed lo feet The roofr are more or 
convex, but of an mdeterminate shape, hire the roof of a cat’e. In the 
floor of some of the tomb* are cut quadrangular shallow depresao^ 
i"ch werclearly graves, since bones mixed with Myc^-n ^r^ 
have been found ra them. These graves were covered by slabs, of 
which some pieces exist A distinctive feature of these tomb* are the 
niche* which are cut in the walls either of the sepuk^ chaniber or of 
the dromos; these niches were closed either with *Ute or with a wi^ 
of stones, and were found to contain bones mixed with fra^nts 

and of terra-cotta statuettes. The objects found in the tombs 
are in general poor and of little value, which goes with the smallness 
Md pUinness of the tomb* to show that only people of the poor« 
class were buried in them. Among the objects found in them are 
Liny fragments of vases, which however would seem to have ^ 
3 and of indifl-erent wortaianship; terracotta sutuettes, includmg 
sLdl figures of cow* such as have been found at Tiryn^ Mjeenae. 
and in tL lowest strata on the Acropolu at Athens ; piece* of i 

^e gold ornaments; and beads and tablets of glas*-pa*te, teth blue 
and white. This is not much, but it is enough to proie that the tombs 
Wong to the Mycenaean age. In two at least of the tornbs «re 

of sheeo or goals, the remnants of sacrifices oflered to the dead. 

_ . H G. Lolling, ‘ Ansgrabungen am Palamidi, Milthetl. a. 

^rck. Imt. in Athcn, 5 (« 88 o). pp. 143-163; Schliemann, PP- 

82, 120, 124, 164, 176; Perrot et Chipiex, Hist de TArt dans 


rAntiquiU, 6. pp. 397 - 4 ® >• j c .1. t. 

In 1802 thirty-one more tombs were excavated for the Greek 

Archaeological Society by .Mr. Staes in the same place, the north-eastern 
slope of Palamidi. In plan and disposition the tombs resemble those 
de^ribed above. Almost all of them contained more than two skeletons, 
Uid either at fuU length or in a sitting posture, as the exigencies of 
space required. In one tomb the bones of a horse were found beside 
tbMe of a man. Of the objects brought to light in these tombs the 
majority were of terra-cotta, especially vases, of which about twenty-five 
were found entire. On each of the handles 0/ one of the vases there is 
engraved a character resembling an H, which may be alphabetic : for 
in the same year (1892) two vases were found at Mycenae with 
characters (five or six character* on the one and three on the other) 
inscribed on their handles; these characters resemble in form symbols of 
the Cypriote syllabary (llpaiiTufa r^s*892* P- 57 )- 
Besides vases and pouherds a great many rude clay figurines of 
women, eight figurines of animals, and one representing a chariot were 
found by Mr. Staes in the tombs. Other objects discovered by him 
were a bronie spear-head, a bronie brooch, a bronze mirror ; six gold 
rosettes and two rings of gidd leaf; two necklaces of bone and glass- 
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paste, in the middle of one of which were two engraved gems with 
representations of animals like some found at Mycenae; and a vasc^ of 
red and white marble of graceful shape and good wMkmanship. See 
UpaxTiMi •Era.p.'av, 1892, pp. S 2-54 : Bu/Mti lU Corr. 

17 (1893). P- >98- . .. u . f 

(a) The village of Sfia/a lies about nine miles to the east ol 

Athens, on the further side of Mount Hymettus. Here in DecOTber 
1876 a nx:k.cut tomb was discovered in a small hill close to the village. 
In the following year it was completely excavated for the Creek 
Archaeological Society by Mr. Stamatalds, who discovered a second 
smaller tomb, also hewn in the rock, a little to the west of the 6rst. 
The larger tomb consists of three quadran^lar chambers united by 
two short passages and entered by an inclined road 74 
which, like the chambers themselves, is hewn out of the rock. The 
outermost of the three chambers is the largest; it measures ao feet in 
length by 15 feet in breadth and 16} feet in height. The other two 
chambers are about la feet square and as many high. In all three 
chambers the roof slopes down from the middle on either side, like the 
roof of a house. The door of the outermost chamber was blocked 
with a wall, which did not reach up to the lintel In each of the three 
chambers was found a human skeleton together with a quantity of 
ashes and charcoal; and in the smaller tomb a skeleton of a man was 
also found along with the skeleton of a large animal, perhaps a stag. 
The tombs appear to have been rifled, but a large quantity of small 
articles was found in the larger tomb and the passage or tifvmos leading 
to it: in the dromot alone more than 1300 articles were found, without 
counting potsherds. These articles are of gold, glass-paste, ivory, bronie. 
Stone, and pottery. The gold found is in very small and thin leatis, 
which were either used to case other articles (especially ornaments 
of glass-paste) or worked up into small ornaments to be employed 
as pendants or to be attached to something else. Especially numerous 
are the articles of glass-paste and of ivory. The objects of glass-paste 
are most numerous of all They have all been cast in moulds j no 
fewer than eighty of them have been turned out of Ae same mould. 
The paste is generally of a whitish tinge; less often it is bright blue. 
A gr^ many, perhaps even all of these pastes, had been coated with 
gold leaf. They are in the shape either of small ublets adorned with 
reliefs or of pendants, beads, and other toilet articles. Many of them 
are perforated. The toblets form the largest class; more than 450 
them have been found adorned with leaves and flowers ; and a g^t 
many are decorated with marine creatures, such as sheUs, dolphms, 
and, above all, the tentacles of a nautilus or some such animal Four 
moulds have furnished more than aoo pieces decorated with tent^es 
alone. Another mould has furnished sixteen tablets adorned with a 
sphinx, who is represented in Oriental style seated on her hind^juartcre 
with the head of a woman (?) and the body of a lion, her wings extended 
and her tail elevated. Next in number to the articles of glass-^ste 
are the articles of ivory, the most interesting of which are the ablets 
decorated with carx ed reliefs. These reliefo represent sometunes leaves 
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(more than i 6 o such tablets have been found) and sometimes animals, 
among which marine creatures, such as shells and nautiluses, appear 
oftencst. On two tablcu the combat of a lion with a bull is repre¬ 
sented ; a sphinx figures on twelve more. The only human head in 
ivory found in the tomb represents in profile the head of a man wiring 
a mitre or conical helmet; but others (Prof Milchhbfcr and Dr. 
Schuchhardt) take his headgear to be a wig. A similar head, 
also of ivory, has been found at Mycenae (see above, p. 1 3 1 ^ The 
articles of bronre found at Spaia are comparatively few ; they mchide, 
however, thirty-three arrow-heads and some pieces of quadrangular 
plates (^orated at the ends. Among the potsherds (for no single 
vase was found entire) are remains of five stirrup-vases, one of which is 
adorned in iu whole circumference with a bond of large fishes painted 
in brownish red. Another of the stirrup-vases is painted in geometric^ 
patterns. These vases alone would suffice to prove that the tomb in 
which they were found belongs to the Mycenaean phase of civilisation. 
Amongst the other objects found at Sp,Ua may be mentioned more 
than 500 fragments of obsidian, most of them cut in the shape of 
triangular prisms, and about fifty boars' teeth perforated as if for 
suspension. Moreover, many fragments of imitation boar’s teeth, made of 
gUi^pastc and perforated as if for suspension, were also found at Spala. 

While these graves at SfnUa are of the Mycenaean period, they 
.ore probably later th.tn the royal graves on the acropolis of Mycenae. 
One proof of this is that, whereas the arrow-heads found in the graves 
at Spain are of bronre, those found in the royal graves at Mycenae are 
of obsidian; it was only in the upper layers of soil at Mycenae that 
Dr. Schlicmann found some bronre arrow-heads. 


See Milchhufcr, in MitHuil. J. cmk. Imt. in Atktn, 2 (1877), pp, 82-8^ 



(1577V pDu __ 

iSi*U,m 1(1878). pp- 185-228; .SchKcnuinn, Mftttuu, pp. 
et CUpiei, Hiii. <U PAri dam VAntuiuiil, 6. pp. 4« J-414 t Dui 
fit Untmiquu d. la Crt€t fnprt, t. pp. 59-ft4- 


pp. xli-xiviii; I’orot 
umoot et Ciiaplain, 


(3) In 1894 the Swedish archaeologist Mr. S. Wide excavated a 
barrow at .A.phidna in Attica (see voL 2, p. 163). Twelve graves of the 
Mycenaean era were found in it. They conuined a number of charred 
skeletons, vases of the Mycenaean style resembling those discos'ered at 
Thoricus, a golden nccklMe and golden earrings (found lying beside 
the skull of a woman's skeleton), bracelets, and two copper finger-rings. 
One of the skeletons was of gigantic sire. See Berluur pkHolog. 
Wochetuckrifi, 15 December, 1894, p. 1628; Classical Reintte, 9 
(1895), p- 93 - According to a later account, however, the pottery 
discovert in these graves was not Myce n a e a n , though Mycenaean 
pottery was found on the citadel. See Btrlintr pkilolog. H’ockensckri/i, 
25 May 189s, p. 699. 

Thus it appears that at a very early period a dvilisation of the 
.Mycenaean type was diffused over the whole eastern coast of continental 
Greece, since remains of it have been found in Laconia ( Arkina, 
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Kampoi), Argolis (Tiryns, Mycenae, the Heraeum, Nauplia), Attica 
(Tboricus, Aphidna, Athens, Spa/a, Menidi, Eleusis), Boeotia (Orcho- 
menus), and Thessaly near Volo). To these remains must be 

added the massive ruins of a great fortress built in the Tiiynthlan and 
Mycenaean style, which occupy the island of Coulai in the Copaic 
LjJce; here excavations conducted by French archaeologists in 1893 
brought to light the remains of a large building which appears to have 
been a palace of the Tirynthian style. See note on ix. 24. 1. It 
seems probable that future excavations will reveal the existence of 
M)’cenaean remains at many other places on the Greek mainland. 

The type of civilisation to which the epithet Mycenaean is now 
applied as a general designation was not, however, confined to the 
mainland of Greece; remains of a similar, if not identical, civilisation 
have been discovered in abundance eastward over the Greek 
islands of the southern Aegean as well as on the larger islands of Crete, 
Rhodes, and Cyprus. And the excavations of Schliemann and Dbrpfeld 
have revealed the same type of civilisation at Ilissarlik, the ancient 
Troy. The remains of “the second or burnt dty" at Troy represent 
the oldest stage in the evolution of the Mycenaean civilisation; they 
include the ruins of a palace built on the some plan as the palaces of 
Tiryns and Mycenae, and golden jewellery adorned with the spirals 
and rosettes which arc characteristic of Mycenaean gold-work. The 
pottery is mostly hand-made, and is adorned, either with incised lines 
and points sometimes filled in with white chalk, or with rude repre¬ 
sentations of the human face incised or modelled in the clay. See 
Schuchhardt, Srklitmannt AusgrakiMgen,* p. 60 igq. ; Busoll, GnecM. 
GestUckU? I. pp. 39-44 ; Dumont et Chaplain, cA^migues de la 
Grict proprt, t. p. 3 tgg.\ Peirot et Cbipiez, Hitt, dt PArt dans 
PAntiquiN, 6. p. 176 sgg. But the excavations of 1890 and 1895 go 
to show that the ruins in the sixth l^xr at Hissarlik (counting from 
the bottom) are those of a citadel of the best Myxcnacan period, for 
Mycenaean pottery, including some entire stirrup-vases, were found in 
this layer. Dr. Ddrpfeld conjecturally dates this sixth citadel between 
1500 and 1000 B.C; while the citadel of the second or burnt dty he 
would assign to the second half of the third millennium B.C (2500-2000 
HC.) Sec W. Ddrpfeld, TrvjOy 1893 (Leiprig, 1894), pp. 2, 5, to sgg., 
56 sgg., 86 sq. A stage of the Mycenaean dvilisation somewhat more 
advanc^ than that of the second or burnt city at Troy is attested by 
the remains found in the islands of the southern Aegean, such os Paros, 
Naxos, los, Amorgos, Melos, Thera, and Tberasia. In these islands a 
number of small graves have been excavated, which contained bronze 
weapons (spear • heads, daggers, axes), pottery (mostly with indsed 
patterns), marble vases, and marble statuettes of the rudest sort, 
generally representing a naked woman with her hands crossed on her 
breast Amongst the ponery found in these graves some vessels 
resemble in form and decoration those found in the second dty at Troy, 
but they mark an advance upon the Trojan pottery in the use of the 
potter’s wheel and the decoration by means of dull pigments, which are 
laid on in linear patterns. In fact these vases form the transition to 
VOU III L 
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the doll-painted ware of Mycenae. Indeed vases of the later lustroos- 
painted sort and of the characteristic Mycenaean shape known as stirrap- 
vases (see above, p. 112 sq,) have been discovered in soiro of the later 
gras'es in the islands. Bronze swords havx been found in the islands, 
but not, so far as is known, in the graves; one of them, found in Thera, 
is decorated with inlaid golden axes in the Mycenaean style. See J. T. 
Bent, ‘ Researches among the Cyclades,’ Journal of Hellenic Studies, 

5 (1884), pp. 42-58; F. Diiminler, ‘ Mittheilungen von den griech. 
Inseln,’ MittAeil. d. asxk. Inst, in Atken, 11 (1886), pp. 15-46; Busolt, 
Grieck. Gesckickte,' i. pp. 48-50 I Perrot et Chipiei, Histoire de PArl 
dans VAntiquitl, 6. pp. 470-472; Tsountas, Mvic^vai, pp. 202-212. 
Particularly interesting and important are the relics of the Mycenaean 
civilisation which have been discovered in the islands of Thera and 
Therasia, buried under the volcanic matter of an eruption which 
geologists believe to have happened about 2000 B.C Here under a 
layer of pumice-stone ejerted by the volcano were brought to light 
walls of houses, which are carefully coated with stucco and painted 
with stripes and floral decorations in colours like those of Tiryns (see 
below, p. 227 sq.) The pottery is mostly made on the wheel and is 
closely akin to the oldest Mycenaean ware. See Dumont et Chaplain, 
Les e/ramiques de la Uric* profire, i. pp. 19-421 with pU I and ii.; 
Busolt, Grieck. Gesckickte,* i. p. 50; Perrot ct Chipiez, Histoire de 
I'Art dans PAnEquitl, 6. pp. 135 - 154 ; H. S. Washington, *On the 
possibility of assigning a date to the Santorini s-ases,’ American Journal 
of Arckaeology, 9 (1894), pp. 504-520 (Mr. Washington maintains t^t 
the date of the eruption in Thera cannot be definitely fixed on geological 
evidence). In Aegina some well-preserved remaiiu of houses of the 
Mycenaean period have recently been found, together with much pottery, 
uiKlcr the soil which supported the so<alled temple of Aphrodite near the 
capital of the island (Mittkeil. d. arck. Inst, in Atken, 19 (1894), p. 533). 

The great island of Crete, though it has hitherto been little explore^ 
is said to swarm with relics of the Mycenaean age. In the course of 
a six weeks' search in 1894 Mr. A. J. Evans discovered two prehistoric 
cities and “ relics and remains which throw some entirely new lights on 
the art and religion of the Mycenaean peoples” (Atkenaeum, 23 June, 
1894, p. 82). In particular the ruitu of a Myceruiean city at Goulas, 
a few miles from the sea, on the eastern side of the province of 
Mirabello, are described by Mr. Evans as stupendous. “ Wall rises 
within wall, terrace above terrace, and within the walls, built of the 
same massive blocks of local limestone in rudely horizontal tiers, the 
lower part of the walls of the houses and buildings are (izV) still 
traceable throughout. The site had been observed by Spratt, ^t so 
incompletely was it known that 1 discovered here a second and higher 
acropolis with remains of primitive buildings on the summit, one 
containing, besides a fore-court, a chamber with antae recalling the 
ground-plan of more than one megaron of the sixth or Mycenaean 
stratum of Hissarlik. The whole site abounds with primev^ relics, 
stone vessels of early ‘Aegean type,'bronze weapons and Mycenaean 
gems. ... In the mass of remains existing above ground, the ruins 
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of GomIos exceed those of any prehistoric site, either of Greece or 
Italy, and there cannot be a doubt that we arc here in presence of one 
of the principal centres of the Mycenaean world " (Journal of Hellenic 
Studies, 14 (1894), p. 277). We have seen (p. 141) that in the 
district of Gortyna a beehite tomb, cut in the rock, was found to 
contain pottery of the most characteristic Mycenaean style, and that 
at Erganos three beehive tombs of the Mycenaean period have been 
discovered (above, p. 140). At Kurtes, near Phaestus and tiortyna, 
there is a very ancient necropolis in which Prof. Halbherr in 1894 
excavated some graves containing Mycenaean pottery of the latest 
period (American Joum. of Arch. 9 (1894), p. S4i)- Remains 
of Mycenaean cities have also been found by Mr. L. Mariani at 

MaralAokepAala and AnavlocMos (Classical Reiritvo, 9 (1895), p. 

187 sq.) On the site of Cnosus, one of the chief cities of ancient 
Crete, some ruins of an edifice have been excavated which in style 
and date appears to have approached very closely to the palace at 

Tiryns. In it were found earthenware vases wUch in shape and 

decoration agree for the most part exactly with the pottery discovered 
at Troy, Mycenae, Tiryns, Nauplia, Sfa/a, and other seats of My¬ 
cenaean civilisation. Amongst them was a stirrup-vase. In Crete, 
too, have been found many engraved gems of the Mycenaean type ; 
indeed they are still worn by the Cretan women as amulets. See £. 
Fabricius, ‘ Fiindc der mykcnaischen Epoche in Knossos,' Mittkeil. 
d. asxk. Iftst. in A/Aen, it {1886}, pp. 135-149; A. Milchhofer, I?ie 
Anfange der Kustsf in Crieekenland, p. 125 sgg. ; G. Busolt, CriecA. 
GescAicAte* l. p. 50 ry.; Perrot ct Chipie*, Hist, de PArt dans I'Anti- 
guitl, 6. pp. 455-462 ; Dumont et Chaplain, Les c/ramigues de la Grlc* 
proprt, I. pp. 64-66; A. J. Evans, in Joum. Hellen. Stud. 14 (1894), 
p. 276 sgg .; Amer. Joum. of ArcA. to (1895), *00 W* I HlAen- 

iteum, 22 June, 1895, p. 812 ry. 

Rhodes also shared in the Mycenaean civilisation. In 1868, 1870, 
and 1871 the English Vice-Consul, Mr. A. Biliotti, opened at lalysus 
a large number of rock-cut tombs resembling in their arrangement the 
rock<ut tombs at Mycenae, Nauplia, and Sfata. The contents of 
these tombs, now in the British Museum, ore thoroughly Mycenaean 
in character. They include painted pottery; ornaments of gold, silver 
and bronze; bronze swords, di^yjers, arrow-heads, and sp^-heads; 
engraved gems; and many ornaments of blue glass made in moulds. 
The pottery is of the lustrous-painted Mycenaean type, decorated with 
bands, spirals, and marine creatures, particularly the cuttle-fish and 
murex shell It is later than the pottery of Thera, but contemporary 
apparently with that found at Sfata and with the later pottery of 
Mycenae; it includes specimens of the characteristic Mycenaean 
stinup-vasc. The broiue swords arc also later in style than those 
found in the royal graves on the acropolis of Mycenae. See Dumont 
et Chaplain, Les ceramigues d* la Grice fropre, i. pp. 43 ' 4 ^i • 

Busolt, GriecA. GescAscAte* i. p. 47 >g-t Perrot et Chipicz, Histoire de 
PArt dans PAntiquitI, 6. pp. 463-465 i A. S. Murray, Handbook of 
Greek ArcAaeolon, p. 21 sgg. 
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Lastly, in very early, thoagh not the earliest, graves of CypnM 
pottery of the Mycenaean sort has been found The vases are mostly 
^ the later Mycenaean type. Stimip-vases arc espeaally common; 
the>- are decorated mostly with simple bands, but sometimes wim 
seaweed patterns. Potsherds of the older Mycenaean sort, painted 
with broad spirals, have been Immd in the necropolis of Ttamkas near 
Marom. But all the Mycenaean pottery found in Cyprus appears to 
have been imported, since the cUy differs from that of the native 
Cyprian pottery. It is very remarkable that even the stirmp-vases 
seem to have been imported at a time when the Phoenicians had not 
yet settled in the island. This gives us some idea of the antiquity 
of the Mycenaean dnlisation. In later times the Mycenaean ware, in¬ 
cluding the stirrup-vases, were copied by the Cyprian pMters. ^ F. 
Diimmler, * Mittheilungen von den griech. Inscln,' SUttktil. d. arch. Inst, 
in AtJun, 11 (1886), pp. 309-162, especially pp. 234 25s 

Critek. Gesekichit* t. pp. 44-47 1 et Chipicr, Htslart de PAri 

dans PAntiqniU, 6. pp. 465-467. ...... 

It remains to ask, what was the date of the Mycenaean avilisation? 
where did it arise? and to what race did the Mycenaean people 

belong? ...... o 

(i) IMiat was Ike daJe of the Mycauuan avtlualtoH f Soon after 

Schlicmann's discovery of the royal graves on the acropolis of Mycenae, 
a distinguished German archaeologist, the late L. Siephani of St. 
Petersburg, put forward a theory that the gravtis were those of 
barbarians who had im-aded Greece in the third or fourth century of 
our era, and that the treasures found in the grates ^re part of the 
booty which these supposed invaders had collected in the course of 
their ravtqjes {Comfte Remiu (St. Petersburg), 1877, p. 31 sqq.) This 
view was completely refuted by Prof. Percy Gardner {^Journal of 
MelUnU Studies, 1 (1880), pp. 94 -io6)l The single fact that over 
the ruins of the palaces at Mycenae and Tiryns have been found the 
remains of two Doric temples built not later than the sixth century 
B.C suffices to prove that the sixth century B.C. is the latest possible 
date for the end of the Mycenaean civilisation at these places. On the 
other hand its beginning goes back to a very much earlier date, since, 
as we have seen, Mycenaean remains have been found in Thera and 
Therasia buried under volcanic matter which geologists believe to have 
been thrown out about 2000 B.C But the best clue to the date of the 
Mycenaean civilisation is furnished by its relations with Egypt For 
on the one hand Egyptian objects have been found on Mycenaean sites, 
and on the other hand Mycenaean objects and representations of them 
have been found in Egypt Thus at Mycenae two fragmenu of 
Egyptian porcelain have been found, each be.-iring the cartouche of 
king AmenopWs III., who reigned in Egypt about 1440 to 1400 H.C ; 
one of them was discovered in a tomb in the lower city, the other in 
a bouse of the Mycenaean period on the acropolis. Further, a scarab 
bearing the name of Ti, the wife of Amcnophis III., was found in 
another house on the acropolis of Mycenae; and in one of the 
Mycenaean tombs at lalysus in Rhodes a scarab of Amenophts III. 
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himself was discovered. On the other hand, in Egypt a fresco in the 
tomb of Ramescs III. (about 1200 RC.) contains a represenution of five 
of the characteristic Mycenaean vases known as stirrup-vases or false- 
necked amphoras; they are decorated with three bands each, the two 
rones between the bands being filled with interlacing lines and inter¬ 
spersed points. Further, wall-paintings in three Theban tombs of about 
the time of Thothmes III. (1600 B.C.) hatx been supposed to represent 
Mycenaean vases ; but in this case the resemblance seems much more 
doubtful, the vases depicted being apparently not the characteristic 
stirrup-^-ases {iee ArtkaologiscMer Anxeigrr, 1892, p. 13 sg.) But actual 
Mycenaean vases, not mere pictures of them, have been discovered in 
Egypt Thus at Gurob Mr. Flinders Petrie found five Mycenaean stirrup- 
vases decorated with iron-glare bands; he assigiu them to the reign of 
Amenophis III. (lllakun, Kakun and Gurob, p. 16 r)g.; Kahun, Gurob 
nnd Hitwara, p. 42 r^.) Further, in a tomb at Kahun, which Mr. 
Petrie dates about 1100 RC, he found a vase of Mycenaean type, 
though not a stirrup-vase; it is of a fine light-brown paste, with a red 
iron-glare pattern. Still more recently, in exca^-ating at Tel-el-Amama, 
Mr. Petrie has lighted upon a large quantity of Mycenaean potsherds, 
which he dates between 1400 and 1340 RC TTiese facts seem to 
prove that from the midiUe of the fifteenth century onward to about 
1 too RC Egypt stood in commercial relations with Mycenae or at all 
events with lands in which the .Mycenaean type of civilisation pretailed. 
It is to be observed, however, that the Mycenaean pottery found at 
Gurob and Kahun, being of the glared or lustrous sort, represents the 
later and more advanced pottery of Mycenae rather than the earlier and 
more primitive (see above, p. 111 sgg.) From this it follows that we 
ought to date the foundation of Mycenae considerably earlier than the 
middle of the fifteenth century RC. ; probably the city existed at least 
in the sixteenth century B.C Mr. Flinders Petrie considers that many 
of the products of Mycenaean art are derived from EgyTXian models of 
1600 or 1500 B.C (Journal of fhlUuic Studies, 12 (1891), p. 202). 
On the whole we shall hardly err in assuming that the artistic and 
commercial activity of Mycenae began not later than 1600 RC and 
lasted till somewhere about 1100 B.C That it must have stretched 
over a considerable period of time is proved by the monuments of 
M>-cenae itself, in particular by the royal graves. For the wide 
difference in construction between the shaft graves of the aOTpolis and 
the beehive tombs of the lower city points to the conclusion that the 
kings who were buried in them belonged to two separate dynasties. 
The number of kings buried in the shaft graves has not been exactly 
determined ; there would seem to have been at least five or six. And 
as each of the beehive tombs was probably the sepulchre of a king, 
and eight such tombs hare been up to the present time discovered at 
Mycenae, it will follow that at least thirteen or fourteen kings reigned 
at Mycenae. 

(2) Where did the Mycesuuan ehnlisatiom originate t Tliat the 
Mycenaean civilisation was deeply influenced and partly moulded by 
the ancient civilisations of the East, porticnlariy by those of Egypt and 
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Syria, is admitted on all hands. We have seen that E^ptian products 
have been found in Mycenae, and Mycenaean products in Egypt But 
in addition to this some branches of the native Mjxenaean art were 
clearly derived from Egypt; the native craftsmen worked up<m 
Egyptian models This is conspicuously the case with the inlaid 
dagger-blades, especially the one on which cats are represented hunting 
ducks among lotus or papyrus plants. As these plants are Egyptian 
and the cat seems not to have been known to the west of Egypt until 
historical times, it is certain that this scene on the dagger-blade was 
derived from Egypt. We have seen (p. 114) that the same subject is 
depicted in Egyptum wall-paintings. Moreover, a dagger similarly 
inlaid with a gold pattern on a middle strip of black metal has been 
found in Egypt with the mummy of Queen Aah-hotep; it is believed 
to date from before 1600 B.C. Further, the pattern cd tlie elaborately 
carved roof of the beehive tomb at Orchomenus (see note on ix. 38. 3 ) 
dosely resembles the patterns painted on some Egyptian roofs. The spiral 
ornament itself^ so characteristic of Mycenaean art, is believed by Mr, 
A. J. Evans to have been copied fiom Egyptian scarabs of the twelfth 
dynasty, iiutead of having been, as is commonly supposed, imitated from 
native metahwork (Journal of Htllenic Studies, 14(1894), p. 326 sqq.) 
Again, the sphinxes which appear on Mycenaean jewellery are ultimately 
derived from Egypt, and so perhaps was the art of glass-making, of 
which so many specimens liave been found in the later Mycenaean 
graves, as for example in the tombs at Spata. The numerous articles 
of Kory fovmd in Mycenaean graves, and the ostrich egg discovered in 
one of the shaft graves at Myeeitae, also point to African and probably 
Egyptian induence. Yet connoisseurs seem to be agreed that, in 
spite of the close relation of Mycenaean art to Egyptian art, the former 
is not a product of Egypt. Thus Prof. Keisch says that “ any one 
who is at all familiar with both styles of art, can with ease and certainty 
distinguish My cena ea n from Egyptian products.” Prof. Percy Gardner 
says: “ Notwithstanding this dose relation to Egyptian art, the 
masterpieces of Mycenae have much in them which is non-Egyptian, 
and which seems to mark a native style of art. There is a freedom 
from convention and a vigour about them which is unmistakable" 
(New Clusters in Greek History, p, 73 ry.) And even of the inlaid 
daggers, which are hdd especially to reflect the art of Egypt, Mr. 
Flinders Petrie says: “ The work of the inlaid daggers has long been 
recognised os Inspired from Egypt; but we must note that it is native 
work and not merely an imported artide. The attitudes of the figures 
and of the lions, and the form of the cat, are such as no Egyptian 
would ever have executed. To make such things in Greece implies a 
far higher culture, and a more intimate intercourse with Egypt, than 
merely to import (Journal of Hellem'c Studies, 12 (1891), p. 

203). Again, the Semitic influence of Syria may he traced in the 
golden figurines of Aphrodite (Astarte) with her doves, and the little 
golden models of temples with doves perched on them, which were 
found in the royal graves on the acropolis at Mycenae. And to the 
same influence may be ascribed the gri^s and perhaps the palm-trees 
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and lions of Mycenaean an; though in regard to the palms and lions 
it is to be remembered that the Myretiaeans may have found them 
nearer home than in Syria. As to lions see vi. 5. 4 note ; as to palms 
see ix. 19. 8 note. Again, the heraldic device of the lions rampant 
over the gateway at Mycenae has been heJd to be borrowed from 
Phrygia (see above, p. 103 sq.\ and a Phiygian origin has also been 
attributed by Dr. Adler to the b«hive tombs (Preface to Schliemann’s 
Tiryns, p. xlvi.) Tbc device of the Uons rampant has undoubtedly its 
counterparts in Phrygia, but it is too common to allow us to use it 
with confidence as a proof of Phrygian influence at Mycenae. It may 
be traced bock to the art of Cappadocia and Babylon (P. Gardner, 
Nfw CkapUrs in Grttk History, p. 81). And there is no sufficient 
evidence that the principle of the beehive tomb was derived from 
Phrygix No beehive tomb has been as yet discovered in Phrygia or 
indeed in any pan of Asia. The nearest analogies, perhaps, are some 
tombs in Ca^ (W. R. Paton, in Journal of HtUenic Studies, 8 (1887), 
pp. 67 sj^ 79 s^f. ; Perrot et Chipiez, Histoire de PArt dans I'Antiquitl, 
5. p. 317 ry.) i but even these dificr from the beehive tombs and cannot 
have furnished the models for them, since they are uf much later date 
tlian the Mycenaean age. 

On the other hand, the characteristic Mycenaean pottery, with its 
decoration drawn from the observation of marine plants and animals, 
has no analogy in Oriental art, and is to all appearance an independent 
product of the Mycenaean people. 

Thus on the whole, though individual elements in Mycenaean art 
may be traced to Oriental prototypes, we are not justified in placing the 
original home of the Mycenaean civilisation in any region but that in 
which alone examples of all its characteristic products have been 
found; that region consists of the coasts and islands washed by the 
southern Aegean. Rhodes is excluded because its Mycenaean remains, 
so far as we know at present, oil belong to the period of full develop¬ 
ment, not to that of birth and growth. Thera, though it presents ns 
with a very ancient phase of Mycenaean art, is too small to have 
originated the movement Besides its development was cut short at 
a very eariy stage by the great catastrophe which has helped to 
preserve the evidence of the civilisation which it destroyed. It would 
seem, therefore, that the birthplace of the Mycenaean civilisation was 
either Aigolis or Crete. Argolis possesses by fiir the most numerous, 
most imposing, and most splendid rdics of the Mycenaean age with which 
we are at present accurately acquainted. Crete on the other hand has been 
little explored, but what little we know of it tends to prove that it teems 
with Mycenaean remains. Moreover in the traditions of M'mos we have 
evidence, apparently trustworthy, of a great Cretan kingdom which, at 
a time previous to the Trojan war and hence to the period of Mycenae's 
greatest splendour under Agamemnon, dominated the sea, conquered 
and levied tribute from parts of the Greek mainland, and extended its 
influence as far as Sicily. The existence at this early date of a great 
maritime power in Crete, which by its central position between Greece 
and the empires of the East was well fitted to receive and amalgamate 
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the chaiacteristics of both, is jnst what is needed to ex]dain the rise 
and wide diflfhsion of a type of civilisation like the Mycenaean in which 
Oriental influences seem to be assimilated and transmuted by a viijoroui 
and independent nationality endowed with a keen sense of its own for 
art. The spade will prob^y (me day decide the questitm of priority 
between Aigolis and Crete, but in the meantime the probalnlity appears 
to be that the Mycenaean dvilisatioo rose in Crete and spread from it 
as a centre, and that it was not until the Cretan power was on the 
wane that the palmy days of Tiryns and Mycenae began. 

Of the rich harvest that awaits the archaeologist in Crete Mr. A. J. 
Evans brought home in 1894 a flrst-fruit in the shape of evidence 
that the people of the Mycenaean age in Crete possessed a system 
of writing long before the time when the Phoenician alphabet was first 
introduc^ into Greece. Most of the symbols which he interprets 
as writing are engraved on the flurets of certain small three-sided and 
four.sided stemes, and arc arranged in groups (m what seem to be fixed 
principles. The stones, most of which have been found in Crete, though 
several have been found elsewhere, are perforated through their axis, 
and Mr. Evans believes that they were used ns seals like the 
Babylonian cylinders. The extremely early date of these engtated 
stones is inferred from their having been found apparently in tombs 
at Phaestus along with Egyptian scarabs of the twelfth dynasty and 
a painted vase like the vases of Thera. Hence Mr. Evans woold 
Hate these tombs roughly between 3500 and 1800 B.C Two at least 
of these engraved stones were found at Cnosni, the ancient capital of 
hboos, and here, too, on the gypsum blocks of a prehistoric building, 
which from the pcKtery found in it appears to have belonged to the best 
period of Mycenaean art, are carved symbols of the same sort as those 
cm the faceted stones. Similar symbols occur on potsherds found at 
Kahun and Gnrob in Egypt by Mr. Flinders Petrie, who assigns the 
deposits in which they were discovered to the twelfth dynasty. This 
date, it will be observed, tallies with the date at which, cm independent 
grounds, Mr. Esons would place the engraved stones found at Phaestus. 
The writing on these various materials is of tvro sorts: one is pictographic, 
the other is linear and quasi-alphabctic. The pictogiaphic is the older 
of the two, and though it survived into Mycenaean times, it can be 
traced far back into the third millennium &C To all appearance it was 
es-olved in Crete itself by an aboriginal race, which did not belong to 
the Greek stock. This race was probably the people whom the ancients 
called the Eteocretes or ‘true Cretans.* Their principal dtf was 
Praesus, and near it has been found a remarkable inscription, which, 
though written in archaic Greek characters, is in an unknown language. 
This unknown language was probably the speech of the Eteocretes, and 
hence of the people who originated the two systems of writing in 
question, the pictographic and the linear; and the fact of the inscription 
being in Greek characters seems to prove that the old language 
continued to be spoken even after the aboriginal race had come in 
contact writh the Greeks and had exchanged its own system of writing 
for the Greek alphabet. Though it may hare bem modified by 
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Egyptian influences, the Cretan pictographic writing is not a mere 
copy of Egyptian hieroglyphs. Mr. Evans r^jartU it os probably akin 
to the st>-<^led Hittite hieroglyphs of Asia Minor or Northern Syria, 
and as pcihaps shading off into them by intermediate phases. Yet as 
a written system it would seem to have been confined chiefly, if not 
exclusively, to Crete, though a signet engraved with these pictographic 
characters has been found at Sparta. The linear system of writing, on 
the other hand, had a (ar wider range; for specimens of it have been 
found in Peloponnese (at Mycenae and Nauplia), in Attica (at Mtnidi), 
in Siphnos, and on the early potsherds of Kahun and Gorob in Egypt. 
This linear writing is certainly connected with the pictographic, and may 
perhaps have been evolved out of it. In character it is probably 
alphabetic or at all events syllabic It partially agrees with the 
Cypriote and Asiatic syllabaries, and shows many striking resemblances 
to Semitic letters. See Mr. Evans's letter in the AtheHoeum, 23 
June, 1894, p. 81 3 tf., and his paper ‘ Primitive pictographs and a prae- 
Phoenician script from Crete and the Peloponnese,' Journal of HtUenu 
Studitt, 14 (1894), pp. 370-372. Thus it would seem that the My¬ 
cenaean drilisation flaurished in Crete at the end of the third and the 
b^inning of the second millennium This, too, is about the date to 
which, on other grounds, we must assign the remains of early .Mycenaean 
type in the “ second city " at Troy, since these remains are more archaic 
than the Mycenaean remains of Thera, which was destroyed by the 
eruption of about 3000 ac. In this connexion it is worthy of note that 
Teucer, the legendary founder of the oldest city in the Troad, is said to 
have b^ a Cretan (Tretres, SekoL on Lycophron, 1301). Such tradi¬ 
tions ore not to be lightly set aside. For the progress of archaeological 
diBCO\'ery tends more and more to show that Greek traditions, which 
not so long ago it was the fashion to pooh-pooh, test on a solid basis 
of historical fiict. 

(3) To xukai raet did tke kfyeemuan ftoplt Mongt We have 
seen a certain amount of evidence (pp. 142, 153 sq.') that both in Crete 
and on the mainland of Greece the people of the Mycenaean age 
possessed the art of writing. If this evidence should prove not to be 
fiillacious, and we should succeed in reading the Mycenaean inscriptions, 
we shall know what language they spoke, and shall thus possess a clue, 
not of course on infitUible one, to their nationality. In the meantime 
we most seek to determine their racial affinities by other tests. 

When the royal graves were discovered by Dr. Schliemann on 
the acropolis of Myeenae, archaeologists were at first so much struck 
by the Oriental affinities and the barbaric splendour and profusion of 
the ornaments lavished on the dead, that they were inclined to 
attribute them to an eastern and semi-barbarous race. Professor U. 
Kbhler accordingly propounded a theory that the graves were those of 
Carian settlers in Greece {AfittkaL d. arck. Inst, in Atkm, 3 (1878), 
pp. 1-13), and this view was adopted and reinforced with fresh argu¬ 
ments by Professors DUmmler and Studnircka (‘ Die Herkunft der 
mykenischen Cultur,' Mitthril. d. artk. Inst, in A then, I 3 (1887), pp. 
1-24). The grouncU on which it rests are chiefly these. The Carians 
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are said on the authority of Aristotle (died by Strabo, viiL p. 374) to 
have occupied Epidaurus and Hciroion; in the lime of Minos they 
held the islands of the Aegean, and were a powerful seafaring people 
(Herodotus, i. 171). Wltcn the Athenians opened the gra\-es and 
removed the dead from the island of Delos in the fifth century B.t, 
more than half of the dead were recognised as Carians by the foshion 
of the weapons which were buried with them (Thucydides, i. 8). 
Moreover, one of the two dtadels at Megara was called Caria after the 
legendao- Car (Paus. L 40. 6; cp. L 39. 5 sy.)! double axe, 

which occurs as an ornament on some of the Mycenaean jewellery, was 
a symbol of the Carian Zeus (Preller, Gritik. i. p. 14 ti 

note 2). But this theory of the Carian origin of the Mycenaean 
civilisation has not been confirmed by subsequent research and is now 
generally abandoned. It has been pointed out that the Mycenaean 
civilisation extended over a far wider area than that which is said to 
have been occupied by the Carians, and that in Caria itself no archi¬ 
tecture or sculpture of the Mycenaean typ* is known to exist. 

At the date when the Homeric poems, the earliest literary record 
of the Greek race, were composed, somewhere about 1000 B.C. or not 
very long after it, we find from the poems that the whole region which 
had been the seat of the Mycenaean civilisation was occupied by a 
Greek race, the Achaeans, whose civilisation closely resembled in many 
respects that of the Mycenaean age, and whose principal cities 
(including Orchomenus, Mycenae, Tiryns, and Amyclae) were just 
those which have been found to contain the most striking relics of 
Mycenaean art. From this it is a reasonable inference that the 
Achaeans were the people who reared the imposing fortifications, 
palaces, and tombs of these cities, and created the Mycenaean art, 
and that the differences between the Achaean civilisation, as revealed 
to us by Homer, and the Mycenaean civilisation, as exhibited in the 
monuments, are to be explained by the somewhat later date of the 
poems, which on this view portray a later and perhaps decadent phase 
of the Mycenaean age, having been possibly composed at a time when 
the old civilisation was either being slowly worsted in conflict with a 
younger and more vigorous rival, or had actually been extinguished in 
its native home and survivxd only in popular tradition and the lays of 
minstrels as the hiding memory of a golden age in the past. 

Among the resemblances which can be traced between the Homeric 
and Mycenaean civilisation may be mentioned the fortification of 
the cities, the plan and disposition of the palaces, and the rich and 
elaborate metal-work; in particular the scenes inlaid in diverse metals 
on the shield of Achilles (//. xviiL 478 ryg.) tally remarkably with the 
scenes, similarly inwrought, on the dagger-blades found at Mycenae. 
Further, a comparison of the defensive armour used in the Mycenaean 
and Homeric age respectively appears to show that the two were closely 
alike, if not identical (see W. Reichel, CMer die homeriuhe Waffen, 
Wien, 1894). Again, in the Homeric poems Mycenae is still “the 
golden city” (/ 7 . viL 180, xL 46; Od. uL 304), and the treasures of 
Orchomenus are tanked with those of Egyptian lltebes {II. ix. 381 sq.) 
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On the other hand, among the real or apparent differences which 
have been noted between the M>-cenaean and the Homeric modes of 
life the most striking are as follows. First, in Homeric times iron was 
in use, at least for certain implements, whereas the Mycenaeans were 
essentially in the Dranze Age, a very little iron only having been found 
in some of the later, and none at all in the oldest, graves at Mycenae. 
Second, in the Homeric age the dead were burnt; in the Mycenaean 
age they were bnried. Third, the Homeric women wore garments 
ihstened with brooches, whereas the Mycenaeans would seem to have 
worn sewn garments almost universally, since very few brooches have 
been (bond in their houses and graves. 

But even these differences between the Mycenaeans and the Homeric 
Greeks have turned out, with increased knowledge and more careful 
research, to be less than was at first supposed. For, first, in the 
Homeric poems iron plays a very subordinate part; we hear of iron 
axes, knives, and arrow-heads, but most of the weapons and implements 
mentioned in the poems are of bronze; in fiict while iron is men¬ 
tioned in the IlieuI and Od/suy only fifty-eight times, bronze is 
mentioned no less than three hundred and fifty-nine times. See F. B. 
Jevons, ‘Iron in WamcT' Journal of HelUnie Studirs, 13 (1893-3), pp. 
35-31. Thus it would seem that the Homeric Greeks lived at a very 
early period of the iron age, when bronze was still the metal in 
commonest use (cp. Pausanias, iii. 3. 8); and nearly the same thing 
can be said of the Mycenaeans, for though bronze was the metal of 
which they commonly made their weapons and some of their domestic 
utensils, they were not wholly unacquainted with iron, as the occurrence 
of a lew iron rings in some of the graves of the lower city at Mycenae 
has sufficed to demonstrate. In short, all the difference in this respect 
between the Homeric and the Mycenaean age is that in the former 
iron was in somewhat more general use than in the latter, a fact which 
confirms the conclusion, reached by other methods, that the Homeric 
poems are of later date than the remains of M>xenaean art .as a whole. 

Second, though the Homeric Greeks burnt their dead and the 
Mycenaeans buried them, yet even m Homer there are traces of a 
custom of embalming corpses instead of burning them ( 77 . vii 85, 
xvi 465, 674; Helbig, Das komtrisch* Epos,* p. 54); and the 
belief of the later Greeks touching the bones of some of their 
ancient heroes, as Orestes and Theseus (Herodotus, L 68 ; Plutarch, 
Tktstus, 36), seems to show that they had a lingering tradition of a 
time when their forefathers buried their dead. Moreover, when an 
ancient Greek cemetery was excavated in 1891 to the north-east of the 
Oipylum at Athens, it was found that in all the oldest graves, with a 
single exception, the dead were buried and not burnt; the date of 
these oldest graves seems to be the eight or seventh century B-C. See 
A. Bruckner, in Jakrbuck d, arch, hutituts, 7 (1893), Archiiologischer 
Anzeiger, p, 19 zyy.; A. Briicker und E. Pemicc, ‘Ein attischer 
FriedhoC’ MittJuil. d. arch. Inst, in Athen, 18 (1893)1 P- 73 m- 

Third, though brooches were not found in the ^dest graves at 
Mycenae, namely the shaft graves on the acropolis, one was fiiund in 
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a house on the acropolis and a few were found m tte of the 

lower city. This proses that at some period of t^ir ^rory the 
Mycenaeans at least occasionaUy wore garments fastwed with brooc^ 
instead of sewed garments, and that therefore no such sharp distmctioo 
can be drawn between the Homeric and the Mycenaean costae m 
romc archaeologists, especially Prof. Studniicka, were formerly disposed 

to endenee thus far tends strongly to show 

that there was no sudden and violent breach between the Mycenaean 
and Homeric civdisation, but that the latter was merely the natural 
continuation and outgrowth, perhaps in a somewhat degenerate shape, 
of the former. The continoity of the history of Greek ait the 
Mycenaean epoch down to the classical age is confirmed by thoro 
features of classical Greek architecture which seem to be direcUy 
descended from corresponding features in Mycenaean architect!^ 
Thus the fundamental paru of a Greek templ^ namely the sacred 
chamber or <ella and the portico leading into it, seem to be a wpy 
of the hall and portico of the palaces of the Mycenaean age, such as 
have been found at Troy, Tiryns, and Mycenae. The pand portid 
or propylacum at Tiryns {see below, p. 22a) is identical in plan with 
the similar portals which the Greeks of the classical age erected as 
entrances to th«r greatest sanctuaries, for example, the Acropolis at 
Athens and the precinct of Demctcr at Elcusis (see voL 2. pp. 349 
505 tq.) Again, the Doric column seenu to be derived from the 
Mycenaean column, so for as the latter is known to os from the half- 
columns of the tomb of Qyuemnestra (above, p. 127) and from an rrory 
model of a column fluted in the Doric wray. Lastly, the sloping gable- 
roofe of Creek temples, so diflenmt from the flat roofii which prevail m 
the hot climates of Asia and Northern Africa, had their counterparts in 


the sloping roo 6 of the Mycenaean houses 5 for that the Mycenaeans 
built their houses with gable-roofs may be inferred with certainty both 
from the similar roofs of the rock-cut tombs at Mycenae (above, p. 130) 
and from two sepulchral urns of the Mycenaean period, found in Crete, 
which are fashioned in the shape of tiny houses with gable-roofs. 

The semi-Oricntal style of the Mycenaean civilisation b no serious 
objection to the view that the people who evolved and spread that 
civilisation were of the Greek stock. For Greece after all Is at the 
gateway of the East, and the Homeric Greeks themselves would seem 
to have been under the influence of the Orient to an extent which the 
ordinary reader of Homer hardly realises. •* If the modern reader,” 
says Prof. Helbig (Dot homtriteJu Epos^ P- 43 5 ■V*) “were suddenly 
transported by magic into the hall of an Ionian king m which an Homeric 
minstrel were in the act of trolling out a new lay, the artificial style and 


the gay and varied colours which would everywhere meet his eye might 
well make him feel as if he were not in a Greek ass em bly, hut in 
Nineveh at the court of Sennacherib or in the palace of King Hiram at 
Tyre.” 

The catastrophe which put an end to the Myxenaean civilisation in 
Greece would seem to have been the Dorian invasion, which, according 
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to the traditional Creek chronology, befell about the middle of the 
twelfth century B.C (Busolt, Cricck. Cfsckichif,'^ I. p. 259 ry.) lhat 
the end of Mycenae and Tiryns was sudden and violent is proted by 
the concluM\e evidence which shows that the palaces were destroyed 
by fire and that, once desiro>-ed, they were never rebuilL The date, 
too, of the Dorian invasion, so &r as we can determine it, harmonises 
well with this s-iew; for the Egyptian evidence of the existence of My¬ 
cenae comes down to about the time of the Dorian invasion, and there 
significantly stops. The cessation also of the characteristic MyccMcan 
pottery about the same date poinu to the same concluNon. It is not 
indeed to be supposed that the Dorians swept over Greece in one 
unbroken wave of conquest. The tide of invasion probably ebbed and 
flowed; raids were met and repelled, but were followed by incursions 
of fresh swarms of invaders, the new-comers steadily gaining ground, 
encroaching on and enveloping the ancient M)Tenacan kingdoms til 4 
the last barrier giving way before them, the capitals themselves were 
stormed, their treasures plundered, and the palaces given to the flames. 
The conflict between civilisation and barbarism, the slow decline of the 
former and the gradual triumph of the latter, may have lasted many 
years. It is thus that many, if not most, permanent conquests have 
been effected. It was thus that the Saxons step by step ousted the 
Britons, and the Danes obtained a footing in England ; it was thus 
that the Turks strangled the B)'iantine empire. Evenu like the fall 
of Constantinople and the expulsion of the Moors from Granada are 
only the last scenes in tragedies which have been acting for centuries. 

To attribute, with some writers, the creation instead of the destruc¬ 
tion of the .Mycenaean civilisation to the Dorians is preposterous, since 
the Dorian immigration did not take place till the twelfth century B.C., 
while the Mycenaean civilisation is known from Egyptian evidence to 
have existed from the middle of the fifteenth century B.C. at least But 
this attribution involves other than chronological difficulties. The 
typical Dorians were the Spartans, and no greater contrast can well 
be conceived than that between the luxurious, semi-Orienlal avnlisation 
of Mycenae and the stern simplicity of Sparta. On the one side we 
see imposing fortifications, stalely tombs, luxurious baths, magnificent 
palaces, their walls gay with bright frescoes or glittermg with burnuhed 
bronze, their halls crowded with a profusion of precious objects of art 
and luxury, wrought by native craftsmen or brought by merchanu 
from the bazaars of Egypt and Assyria; and in the midst of all a 
sultan, Uden with golden jewellery, listening to mmstreb singing the 
tale of Troy or the wanderings of Ulysses. On the other side we see 
an open unfortified city with insignificant buildings, where ^ and 
poetry never flourished, where gold and silver were bann^ and where 
even the kings prided themselves on the mealiness of their attiro 
(Plutarch, Agtsilaui, 36: Cornelius Nepos, Ag<stlams, 8). ine 
Dorians, if we may judge of them by the purest specimens of the 
breed, were just as incapable of creatmg the art of Mycenae as the 
Turks were of building the Parthenon and St. Sophia. 

Of the Greeks who were rendered homeless by the Dorian invasion 
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most fled to Asia. There, on the beautiful island-studded coast, under 
the soft Ionian sky, a new Greece arose which, in its splendid dties, its 
busy marts, its solemn fanes, combined Greek subtlety and refinement 
with much of Asiatic pomp and luxury. By this long and brilliant 
after-glow of the Mycenaean civilisation in Asia we may judge, as it 
has been well said, what its meridian splendour had been in Europe. 


On the M)xcnsean art and civilitation, its character, date, affinities, etc, see 
U- Kohler, * Ueber die /cit und den Ursprui^der Gralsuilagcn in Mykcne end 
^ta,’ Mitihat. d. arch, hut, in Atium, 3 (1878), pp. 1-13 j F. Lenonnanl, in 
Gaae/U Arckftbjp^, $ («879). PP- t97'»9 : C. T. Newton, Amm ew Arf ami 
(London, t88o), pp. 346 303; P. Gardner, *Stephani on the tombs 
St Yljnaae,'Jmmal ^HtUenit Slmiitt, I {18S0), pp. 94-106 ; U., Hem CkeMert 
tn Greek Hutcry (Loodon, 1893), pp. 55-153 ; A. Furtwangici und G. Losch^ 
Mykentuke PkvN (Berlin, 18S6), lotrodactuo; F. Atller, 1‘rcfiKe to .Schlienuum's 
Tirym (London, 1886), pp. v-tUi; DOntmler and Sttnlniicka, • Die llerknnft 



Jeamal ef Hellem ^utL 13 (t^t). pp. 199-305; Schacbbaidt, SeUumamu 
AtugnUmegtn* pp. 368-389; Cecil Torr, in CJassuaJ Eeview, 6 {1S92), pp. 137. 
131; Cedi Smith, ' Eprpt snd Mycenaean antiquities,' i*. pp. 463-466; Stein- 
dorffi * Aeg)'pten und die mykenuebe Kultur,’/aAr^4 d. ar/kiei. Intt 7 (itei) 
Arcbixdogucber Anzeiger, pp. 11-16; M. CoUignon, Huteire de U LJftuA 
Cnceae, 1. pp. 59.64; H. Bnum, GHeekiuke Kumstgeukicku, 1 (Munchen. 
•893). pp. t-^; c. Bniott, Grieek. Geukiekte? 1. pp. 3-136; EA Mem 
Getek. d. Attertkuau,3 (Stuttgiit, 1893), (i 81-84; Tsounlas. Mucirai (Athens! 
•893k pp. t7*‘*fi4» E. Keiich, ‘Die roykenitebe Frsge,’ yerkaadhutgeH der az. 
kjriammlHHf^iek. JPkile^ (^png. ,894), pp, 97.,„ . p,^, ^ Chipio, 

^ ^ PP- 983-JOIO; a. J. Evsns. ‘Primit^ 

^togrspto a^ a prae-Phoentcun script from Crete snd the rdopociiiese.* 
Jcmmal ^ HelUau Studui , 14 (1894), pp. 370-372. 


Mr. Tsountas, the distinguished Greek archaeologist who has done 
much to advance our knowledge of Mycenaean art, has endeavoured 
from a study of Mycenaean architecture to arrive at some conclusion 
as to the ongmal home of the Mycenaean people before they migrated 
into Greece His specnlations are so ingenious and interesting that 
they desen-e a brief notice here. 

He points out that in the beehiit tombs we probably possess 
models of the primitive dweflings of the Mycenaean people FoVwhen 
men believe, as the Mycenacans appaxenUy did, that the dead live in 
the grave a shadowy life which is the reflexion of the life they led on 
e^h, they naturally make their tombs like their houses, and place m 
them the tools, weapons, and ornaments which the deponed hLi used 
m lift Now It seems clear that houses of the beehive p.mem, bmlt 
into the side of a hUlock or covered over with a mound of earth are 
mwt suitable to a country where the wimers are long and cold.’and 
where consequenUy people construct their houses underground for the 
sake ^ warath and shelter. Such houses have been n^ and are itiU 
used by p^iure races in many parts of the world. In the Bronxe 
A^ to which the Mycenaean people essentially belonged, the rude 
tnbes of northern Europe appear to have constructed both their houses 
and their tombs m this fashion (sec Sir J. Lubbock, Prekittoric Timet ^ 
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pp. 56 sqq., 113 sqq^ It is therefore a legitimate inference that the 
-Mycenaean people, before they migrated into the sunnier climate of 
Greece, inhabited a Weak northern country, where they dwelt in round 
huts dug out in the sides of hills or covered over with earth, stones, and 
branches. Other evidence, such as the remains of prehistoric villages 
in the valley of the Po, and sepulchral urns shaped like round huts, 
which were found under a layer of volcanic matter at Albano in 1817, 
confirms the view that while the ancestors of the Greeks and Latins 
bved together in some part of central Europe, they made their houses of 
a circular shape. See Lubbock, o/. dt. p. 54 sq ,; W. Helbig Die 
Itaiiker in der Potbene (Uipiig, 1879); Journal of Pkilohn, is 
(1886), pp. 145-148. ^ 

But the shaft gravM on the acropolis at Mycenae differ so totally 
in plan from the beehire tombs that »x can hardly suppose them to 
ha%x been constructed by the same people. Now on the acropolis at 
Mycenae, as we have ^ (p. 122), remains hare been found of two- 
storied bouses, in which the inhabitants appear to hare lived in 
the upper story and to have used the ground story either as a store- 
room or merely as a place in which to deposit rubbish. Houses of this 
type, raised above the ground, are naturally built by people who have 
previously been accustomed to erect their houses on raised platforms 
over marshes and lakes. The remains of prehistoric villages discovered 
within recent years in Swiucrland, Italy, Germany, and other countries 
prove that in the Stone and Bronze Ages people in many parts of Europe 
dwelt over lakes and marshes in huts built on wooden platforms, which 
were supported on piles (see Lubbock, Prekutorit Times* pp, 181-226; 
R. Munro, TAe Laie-Dweilings 0/Europe, London, 1890). Herodotus’ 
has graphically described (v. 16) one such village which existed in 
Paeonia down to the fifth century ac .VIr. Tsountas has accordingly 
conjectured that one branch of the .Mycenaean people, that perhaps 
which made the shaft graves, were originally lake-dwellers, inhabiting 
villages raised on piles over lakes and swamps. This conjecture is 
confirmed by the stone model of such a village which was found many 
years ago m .Melos, and is now in the Museum ax Munich. It repre¬ 
sents seven round huU forming three sides of a square ; on the fourth 
side there is a wall with a gateway and porch. The huts are decorated 
on the ouuide wfith the characteristic Mycenaean spirals. The platform 
on which they stand is supported by four pillars, which are represented 
as made of logs laid one upon the other. See Lubbock, op. dt. p. 5 5. 
As Melos is one of the Greek islands in which early Mycenaean 
remains have been found, it seems not improbable that in this model 
we hare a copy of a lake-village of the early .Mycenaean period- Lastly, 
Mr. Tsountas has pointed out that some of the most important cities of 
the Mycenaean age in Greece, as Orchomenus, Tiryns, and Amyclae, 
seem to have been originally surrounded by marshes, and that the 
Greeks had traditions of towns which had been swallowed up by the 
Copaic Lake (Strabo, ix. p. 413 ; Pausanias, ix. 24. 2). The remains 
of a great fortress of the Mycenaean era are still to be seen on the 
island of Goulas in the Copaic Lake (see note on ix. 24. i). Mr. Tsountas 
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sagK«sU that the choice of such sites was detennined by old habit, the 
people settling among marshes because their fathers had done so before 
them, although much stronger situations might have been found close 
at hand. 

Thus, according to Mr. Tsountas, there were two branches of the 
Mycenaean people; one dwelt in underground huts, the other in pile- 
villages built on lakes and marshes ; the former he would identify with 
the Homeric Achacans, the latter with the Homeric Dnnai. He con¬ 
siders that the Minyans of Orchomenus, the Tirynthians, and the 
inhabitants of the Greek islands belonged to the lakedwcllcrs or Danai. 
Mycenae itself, on his theory, was founded by the lake-dwellers or Danai 
from Tiryns, who after occupying the coast and founding Tiryns gradu¬ 
ally spre^ inland, and whose kings, the first dynasty of Myxenae, were 
buried in the shaft graves on the acropolis. At a later time the 
Achaeans, moving southward from Corinth, made themselves masters 
of Mycenae, and their kings, forming the second dynasty, were buried 
in the beehive tombs. This theory he supports by the tradition that 
.Mycenae was founded by Perseus, king of Tiryns and son of Danae 
(Pans, il i6. 3 tq.\ that two generations of Perseus’s descendants 
reigned at Mycenae after him, and that thereupon a new arul mote 
powerful dynasty, that of the Pelopids, succeeded to the throne (Thucy¬ 
dides, i. 9; Apollodorus, ed. R. Wagner, p. 185 ; Strabo, viii. p. 377 ; 
Eusebius, Ckrenic. L voL I. p. 179 , ed. Schoene). He holds that 
the shaA graves on the acropolis are the graves of the older Perseid 
dynasty, and that the beehive tombs are the sepulchres of the later 
Pciopid dynasty. , 

Sec Tsountas, Mi'w^vai, pp. 193-199, 304 ry., 331-34$. 

16. 6. a conduit called Feraea. The source of this conduit was 
probably the copious spring which rises in the glen about 400 yards 
east of the acropolis of Mycenae. Its water, which is still famous for 
its parity and salubrious properties, flows southward into the Ckavos 
ravine. In antiquity the water of the spring seems to have been 
brought in a conduit or aqueduct along the northern foot of the acropolis, 
where a ruined Turkish aqueduct may still be traced. On this northern 
slope of the acropolis there are some cuttings in the rock which may 
have belonged to the ancient aqueduct. At the north-west corner cd 
the acropolis there arc unmistakeable remaitu of an ancient aqueduct; 
but as the stones in which the water-channel is cut are great blocks of 
breccia which once formed part of the fortification-wall of the acropolis, 
it seems that the aqueduct was not made until after the forttess hod 
been dismantled. There is no evidence that the water was ever brought 
within the walls of the citadel It is true that there is a deep rock-cut 
cistern in the ancient house which Dr. .Schliematm discovered immedi¬ 
ately to the south of the circle of graves on the acropolis; and a 
Cyclopean conduit leads down into it from the higher part of the 
acropolis-bill, but this conduit seems to have had no connexion with the 
Persea spring. It is possible, however, that it was this conduit, and 
not the one ouuide the north wall of the acropolis, which Pausanias 
observed and to which be gave the name of Persea. 
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But the gatTi»on of the acropolis were not wholly dependent for 
their water-supply on the cisterns within the walls and on tlw aqueduct 
at the northern foot of the hilL Outside the north trail of the fortress 
they had a secret reservoir, to which an underground passage gave 
access from within the walls of the acropolis. This reservoir and 
passage were discovered by Mr. Tsountas in 1889, and the present 
writer visited then) not long afterwards. The passage begins in the 
form of a vaulted gallery extending through the thickness of the north 
wall at a place between the north gate or postern and the north-west 
comer of the acropolis. It is then continu^ underground outside the 
walls, running first due north for a short way, then bending to the west, 
and afterwards to the north-east Its whole length outside the walls is 
about 40 yards. As the passage descends, there are 16 steps in the 
thickness of the wall, and 83 steps outside. The roof of the first part 
of the passage outside the wall has fallen in; but in the second pait, 
where the passage turns westward, the roof is mostly preserved. It is 
here formed by blocks laid horizontally on vertical side-walls. But in 
the last part of the passage, the part which runs north-east and is the 
longest and best preserved, the roof is formed by the inclination of the 
side-walls towards each other till they meet overhead, in the style of the 
galleries in the walls at Tiryns (see below, p. J19 sf.) At its end the 
passage is about 15 feet high and 4J feet wide. It terminates in a 
well, or rather in a cistern shaped like a well, about 3 feet wide and 
1 2 feet deep. Immediately over the cistern there is a hole in the roof^ 
to which a conduit, formed of earthenware water-pipes, leads under¬ 
ground from the north. This conduit is now preserved for a length 
of only about 11 yards, but it appears to have originally supplied the 
cistern with water from a small but perennial spring which rises about 
too yards north of the wall of the acropolis By means of this 
subterranean cistern and the underground passage leading to it the 
gamson of Mycenae could always, in case of siege, obtain a supply of 
water unknown to the enemy. The existing water-pipes which supplied 
the cistern are of Roman date, and the steps and walls in the last part 
of the passage arc coated with Roman cement. 

See Schlienunn, .Ujnmat, p 130/^.; Steffen, Ktuitm vtm Myitmai, Ttxt, 
p 14 ; Tioantos, in H^wrriicA 'KfxyulK. 'Erax^t for l88^ pp. l8-ao: 

itL, Mwqroi, pp 35-27; Ch. Belgw, Btitritgt atr A'fnmtmm drr grttri. Kuf- 
ptlgrahtr, p 1 $; ut, in Bertimr ykilfitg. WtduHukr^t, tl (1891), m 449- 
453 ; Schuchbarac. &klum<imm Ausgrahungtn^ p 167 zy. ; Perro* ct (^piez, 
Hititirt Je FArt Jam rAati^miU, 6 . pp 310-313. 

16 . 6. tmdergronnd bttildingi of Athens and his children, where 
their treasnres were kept By these * underground buildmgs * Pau- 
sanias must mean the beehive tombs, since he describes the beehive 
tomb at Orchomenus as a treasury (tx. 38. 3). We now know that 
these structures were tombs, not treasuries. See above, p. 126. 

16 . 6. There if a grave of Atrens etc. In this passage, which 
has been much discussed, Paosanias appears to mention eleven persons 
who were buried at Mycenae, namely .Atreus, Cassandra. Agamemnon, 
Eurymedon, Teledamuv Pelops, Electra, Medon, Strophius, Clytaetn- 
vou itl M 
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nestra, and Aegirthus. Bat «« cannot be quite sure of the number, 
since there is a lacuna in the tert. See Critical Note cm § 7 (voL i. 

P- 57 *)- £'"*0 assuming eleven to be the right number, we cannot be 

sure of the number of the graves, for Electra and her sons, Medon and 
Strophius, may have been buried in a single grave, like Teledamus and 
Pelops, and so too may Aegisthus and his paramour aytaemncstra. 

If we assume that this was so, then the number of the graves was 
seven, of which six were within, and one was without, the walls. But 
if Electra was buried in one grate, and her sons in another, and 
Aegisthus and Cl>-taemneslra were also laid in separate grate^ then 
the number of the graves was nine, of which seven were within, and 
two were without, the walls. 

A much-debated question is, WTjere cxactiy were these graves? 
which of the many tombs at Mycenae were pointed out to travellers in 
antiquity as the graves of Atreus, Agamemnon, and the other famous 
personages enumerated by Pausanias ? 

Even before his great discovery of the royal graves on the acropolis. 
Dr. Schliemann had always maintained that all the graves here 
mentioned by Pausanias, except those of Aegisthus and ayuemneitra, 
were on the acropolis, since in saying that Agamemnon and bis com¬ 
panions were buried within, and Aegisthus and Cljtaemnestra without, 
the walls, Pausanias can only be referring to the walls of the acropolis. 
Accordingly, when he discovered the shaft graves on the acropolis, 
just inside of the wall, Schliemann at once identiftcd them with the 
graves of Atreus, Agamemnon, etc, mentioned by Pausanias. This 
identification has been disputed, but there are stmg grounds for be¬ 
lieving it to be correct. The question turns mainly on the interpreta¬ 
tion of the word ‘wall’ (tcixos) in the present passage of Pausanias 
(I 7). That Ttixof in Greek writers generally, and in Pausanias 
invari.-ibly, means a fortification-wall is certain (cp. Ch. Belger, in 
Rtrlimr phitatag. Wocktnsikrifi, 12 .1892), p. 131 tq.)\ but here it 
might be applied either to the walls of the acropolis or to the walls of 
the lower city. That Pausanias here applied it to the massive ring- 
wall of the acropolis, which still exists, and not to the much slighter 
wail of the lower city which baa now nearly disappeared, seems to be 
proved by the fact that a few lines above (| $) he had spoken of the 
circuit-wall (r<pt/ 3 oXos) of Mycenae in a way which makes it indubitable 
that by the circuit-wall of Mycei»e he meant the wall of the acropolis. 
Elsewhere (vil 25. 6) he speaks of the walls (Ttixot) of Mycenae in 
terms which hardly leave room for doubt that there also he had in 
view the wall of the acropolis, not the wall of the lower city. The 
remains of the latter wall may very well have been nearly as ruinous 
and inconspicuous in his time as they are at presenL Thus it may be 
taken as nearly certain that Pausanias meant us to understand that the 
graves of Atreus, Agamemnon, etc., were writbin the acropolis. Now 
just within the wall of the acropolis Schliemann ibund graves which in 
respect of number tally either cxactiy or approximately with those 
enumerated by Tausanias, and which from the profusion and splendour 
of the jewellery they contained can only have been the tomte of the 
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royal fiunily of Nf ycenae. This coincidence is too i;reat to be accidental 
Tte inevitable condusion is that by the ^ves of Atreus, Agamemnon, 
etc, our author designated the graves discovered by Schliemaim on the 
acropolis. 

This, however, still leaves open the question whether or not Pan- 
sanias actually saw the burial-ground with its tombstones and the two 
circles of slabs which enclose it Some writers have held that in the 
tune of Pausanios (the second century A.D.) the whole bunal-ground 
must have been completely bidden under a deep layer of soil washed 
down from the higher terrace. This view was formerly held by Dr. 
Ch. Bciger {Ba'tragt tur Kennlniss dtr griecA. KupptlgraMr, p. 19), 
and has been accepted, seemingly on his authority, by Messrs. Perrot 
and Chipiex. But a more exact study of all the evidence has since led 
Dr. Bciger to the condusion that “the circle of graNes must have 
remained visible so long as the entrance to the acropolis was still 
through the Lions’ Gate. The gradual disappearance of both the 
graveyard and the gateway under an accumulation of soil must have 
gone on contemporaneously. But since the acropolis was inhabited, 
though probably only to a small extent, down to Roman times, we 
cannot shut our e>'«s to the possibility that Pausanias may still have 
seen the tombstones projecting from the soil" {Dit myktniscM Lokal- 
sagt (Berlin, 1893), p. 33). The stratum of soil, twelve to fourteen 
feet deep, which Schliemann found overlying the tombstones, may all 
have been accumulated in the sixteen centuries which ha%e elapsed 
between the age of Pausanias and our own. But even if when he 
visited .VI)xenae the gras-eyard had already disappeared beneath the 
soil, the memory of the number and position of the graves may well 
have been kept ali^e in the local tradition, and travellers may still 
have been shown the spot within the Lions’ Gate where the old kings of 
M)xenae lay buried. Scholars who lire mainly among books are apt 
to underestimate the persistency and strength of local tradition as it is 
handed down orally from generation to generation among the natives 
of a district. An instance of this persistency and fidelity of local 
tradition come to light some years ago in Norway. Near the head of 
the Sandefjord there is a mound which had been known for centuries as 
'the King’s Mound,' and tradition said that a king had been buried 
there with all bis treasures. The mound was excavated in 1880, and 
it proved to ha\e been indeed the grave of an old sea-king ; for a ship 
containing his bones was disco\’ered in it But the treasures had nearly 
disappeared, for the tomb had been rilled. See G. H. Boehmer, * Pre¬ 
historic naval architecture of the North of Europe,' Report of th* U^. 
National Museum {Smitksoman Institution) for 1891, p. 618 ryy. 

It has been suggested that Pausanias derived his knowledge of the 
graves neither from local tradition nor from personal observation, but 
^m the work of some earlier writer, such as Hellanictis, who lived 
in the fifth century R.C and wrote a work on Aigolis, and whom in 
fact Pausanias cites in this \-ery passage (§ 7). This is of course 
possible, but as wre possess only a few fragments of the wrritings of 
Hellanicus the theory is incapable of verification. It is also superfluous. 
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since, as has jiMt been shown, there is no reason why Pausanias should 
not have seen the tombstones for himself, or at least have had the 
situation of the graves pointed out to him. 

Dr. Belger has attempted to show that the local tradition which 
Pausanias has preserved, whether at first or at second hand, as to the 
number of the graves and the persons buried in them, arose from a 
comparison of the Homeric narrative with the tombstones which stood 
over the graves on the acropolis, the Homeric legend having been so 
manipulated as to fit the number of the tombstones and the character 
of the carving on them. But this theory', more ingenious than con¬ 
vincing, can hardly be held to have been made out 

It is hardly necessary to consider seriously the view, advocated by 
Dr. Schuchhardt and formerly at least by Prot Adler, that by the 
graves of Atreus, Agamemnon, etc., our author meant the beehive 
tombs in the lower city. For, as we have seen (p. i6i), Pausanias 
has already described these ^ificcs as underground treasuries, in 
ignorance of the feet that they were tombs. Besides, on this theory 
the wall inside of which were all except one or two of the royal graves 
must have been the wall of the lower city; and accordingly we should 
expect, if this theory were true, to find that all the be^ive tombs 
except one or two were within the city walls. But the reverse is the 
case. Three only of the beehive tombs are inside of the city walls, and 
all the rest (five in number) are outside of it- 

On iWi question of the grave* lee bchlienunn, -l/jvniar, pp 59 iff., 334 /yy.t 
Aillet, I’refiurc to Schlicnutnn’s Tirjm, p xxxii. lyy. j C. T. Newton, Estttyt tm 
Aft anti Arriataltgr, p 396 jyy.; Schuchhardt, ScUumamm AmgnUmmgtm,* 
fip 189-199; P. Gardner, AVte Chafttri in Gruk History, p 76 ryy. ; Ch. 
Belger, Btitrags tsar A'enntmts Jtr enttk. (Berlin, 1887), p 14 ryy. | 

iJ., in Btrlintr fkMog. Wocktnukrift, It (1891), pix 1160 jy/., 1189x7. ; »<£, 
in Btri. fhit. WotktnKkrift, 12 (1893), p 131 sf. ; td.,Du mjktmtckt LekaJsagt 
(Berlin, 1893) t Perrot et Chipic*, Hist, tk CArt <4uu rAtttiqniU, 6. pp 3S1-394 ; 
Tioiintai, MiM^rai, pp IS3‘*57- 

16. 6. The tomb of Cassandra is disputed etc. This implies 
that there was a tomb at Mycenae which was called Cassandra's tomb, 
though the people of Amyclac denied the c o rrec tn ess of this designation. 
At Amyclae there was a sanctuary of Alexandra, whom the Amyclaeans 
identified with Cassandra (iil 19. 6); but this sanctuary need not have 
been the tomb which the Amyc l a e a n s claimed to be that of Cassandra. 
It is possible that, as Prof. Keisch has suggested {ZeUukrifi /. die 
isterreick. Gyrnttaxien, 42 (1891), p 331), the tomb at Amyclae which 
was pointed out as Cassandra's grave was no other than the beehive 
tomb of Vapkio (see above, p 134 sqq.) Dr. Belger has denied this 
{Berliner philolog. WocMetuckrtft, 11 (1891), p 1189)1 But on in¬ 
sufficient grounds. 

16. 6. Teled&mtu and Pelopa. Teledamns, son of Agamemnon 
and Cassandra, is mentioned by a scholiast on Homer {Od. xi. 430, cd. 
Dindorf). Otherwise these twins seem to be mention^ by no ancient 
writer except Pausanias. Cp. v. Wilamowitz-Mdllcndorf!^ Homeriseke 
Usttenuckungen, p. i $6 note 18 ; CK Belger, Die mykemsekt Loksiisage, 
P- 35 
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16 . 7. Aegisthna. The murder of Aegisthus by Otesies is 
depicted on red-figured vases. See C. Robert, Bild und Lied, pp. 
149-191. Prof. Robert holds that these representations may ^ 
traced to the influence of Pol>’gnotus. The scene does not appear on 
black-figured vases. 

17 . I. the Heraeum. The site of the Heraeum or sanctuary of Hera, 
the chief temple of Argolis and one of the oldest and most famous 
temples in Greece, was accidentally discovered in 1831 by Colonel 
(afterwards General) Gordon of Caimess, while he was out shooting, 
it had been sought in vain by former travellers. The site is a terraced 
hill (430 feet high), rising in a somewhat insulated position at the foot 
of a bare, steep mountain, one of the highest that bound the plain of 
Argolis on the east. This steep, arid mountain (1744 feet) is probably 
the Mt Euboea of Pausantas, as Captain Steffen held; indeed it bears 
the name Euboea in a slightly modernised form (Etida) to this day 
(see Steffen, Karten von Mykenai, ErlduUntder Text, p. 39). Com¬ 
monly, but less correctly, the ancient Euboea is identified not with the 
mountiun, but with the terraced hill at its foot, on which the sanauory 
stands. The place is distant about 35 Greek furlongs (somewhat 
under three miles) south-east of Mycenae in a straight line, so that 
Pausanias’s estimate of the distance (15 fitrlnngs) is much under the 
mark, and Strabo’s estimate of 10 furlongs (viiL p. 368) is still more 
so. The ancient road which led from .Mycenae to the Heraeum can 
be traced at intervals. It keeps well up on the steep mountain-side, 
crossing the beds of several torrents on Cyclopean bridges, the ruins of 
which can still be seen (Steffen, of. at. p. 9). The bare terraced hill 
on which the Heraeum stands is about three quarters of a mile to the 
cost of the road which leads from C/utriMti (the village near Mycenae) 
to Nauplia. It forms a rough triangle with its apex turned to the 
mountains and its base to the plain. On the north the hill is divided 
by a deep depression from the main mass of the mountain (Ml Euboea), 
and is enclosed on the north-west and south-east by two deep ravines, 
the Rez-ma tou fCastrvtt and the Glykia, in neither of which docs water 
flow except after rain. The ravine on the north-west is commonly 
identified with the Water of Freedom (EleuthcriumX and the ravine on 
the south-east with the Astcrion. But these identifications are perhaps 
incorrect (see the notes below, p. 179 sqq.) The higher ridge or rocky 
summit to the east, distant only some 300 }ards from the Heraeum and 
separated from it by the Glykia ravine, is no doubt the Ml Acraca of 
Pausanias (!( 3). Prosymna was the low ground beneath the sanctuary. 
The apex the triangular height on which the Heraeum stands is a 
rocky peak, below which the hill descends in two or rather three 
terraces to the plain. Each of the two upper terraces is about 55 yards 
square; a short slope intervenes between them; the difference of level 
between the two terraces is only some 40 fecL On the uppermost terrace 
stood the old temple which was burnt down in 433 B.C. (Thuc)'dides, iv. 
' 33 ): the new temple was built on the second or middle terrace. 

Excavations on the site of the Heraeum were made on a small scale 
by General Gordon in 1836, and on a larger scale in 1854 by Rangabd 
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and Bursian, who Uid bare some of the foundations of the second 
temple, determined to a certain extent iu plan, and discovered a great 
many fragments of marble sculptures. In 1892 more extCMive ^d 
systematic excavations were underuken by the American School w 
Classical Studies and have been successfully prosecuted in that and 
subsequent >-ear8 (189J-1895) under the direction of ProC Wal^tein. 
The result of their labours has been to uncover foundations both of the 
first and second temple and of several large buildings withm the sacied 
prednet, and also to bring to light a few fine pieces of sculpture and an 
immense quantity of archaic pottery, terra-cottas, bronzes, and other 
small objects. A full account of these interesting discoveries hM not 
yet (July, 1895) been published. The following brief description of 
the sanctuary is derived mainly from the preliminary reports of the 
Amencan excavators; but for some detmls, as yet unpublished, 1 am 
indebted to the courtesy of Prof. Waldstein. 

The uppermost terrace, on which the old temple stood, is bounded 
on the south side, toward the plain, by a retaining-wall some 54 metres 
(59 yards) long, built of huge irregularly shaped blocks of conglomerate 
heaped together in a rough Cyclopean style. TTte interstices were probaldy 
filled originally with small stones or clay, which have now disappeared. 
Three courses of these Cyclopean blocks are in general remaining. 
One triangular stone measures 1 1 feet on the sides, and is 4 or J 
feet thick; another is 18 feel long and 6 feet thick. This Cyclopean 
wall is a conspicuons object at some distance; its massive remains first 
drew Col. Gordon’s attention to the spot WTicn Bursian examtn^ the 
upper terrace in 1854, he ohserv^ projecting from the soil, the 
beginning and end of a long limestone wall, which probably inclosed 
the sacred precinct, but did not form part of the temple itself, since it 
began and ended on the edge of the terrace and was nearly as long as 
the reuining-walL On this upper terrace the American excavators 
cleared away all the top soil down to the early substructure, which 
measures about 45 metres (140 feet) in length by 35 metres (115 feet) 
in width. Two layers or platforms of hard black earth were found 
extending parallel to each other for a distance of 33 metres (108 feet), 
nearly to the western end of the terrace. The breadth of each platform 
is rather less than 4 metres (13 feet), and its depth from one to two 
inches; the space between the two platforms is 7 metres (23 fc *0 m 
width. Under each platform is a layer of dork red soil. In or near 
these platforms of black earth were found pieces of charred wood, flat 
bricks which showed plainly the action of fire, and masses of common 
stone which had evidently b^n split by the heat of a great conflagration. 
That we have here remains of the old temple which was burnt in 
423 R.C is obvious. It has been suggested that the two platforms of 
black earth mark the lines of the temple’s walls. We have good 
grounds for believing that in the old temple of Hera at 01 >-mpui the 
upper walls were built of unhumt (sun.dried) brick, and that the 
columns and superstructure were originally of wood (see note on v. 16. I )• 
Now if the old temple on the terrace were similarly constructed, the 
two black platforms may be the remains of the burnt columns and 
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roof, and the red layers beneath them may he all thm is left of 
brick walls. Howe^•er this may have been, the temple was not built 
entirely of wood and brick ; the lo*-er parts at l^t of the walls were o( 
stone. For in 1893 the Americans found a piece «>f an anoMt wall 
14.30 metres long by rather mote than a metre broa^ which had 
certainly belonged to the temple. To the west and south of the layers 
of black earth portions of a pavement constructed of irregular poly^nid 
slabs were unearthed ; they probably formed part of a pavement which 
completely surrounded the temple. At various points on the upper 
terrace fragments of pottery and of melted metal (iron and bronze) 
came to light; the pottery U mostly plair^ but some of it exhibits very 
archaic Mycenaean patterns. Further, in a sort of pocket or recess 
near the wxstern end of the terrace three basketfuls of potsherds (mwtly 
thick, heavy, and unpainted) were gathered, also some pieces of a 
lighter ware, and bits of melted iron, plates and rods of bronze, glass 
beads, smaller beads of bone, and a curious bronze goat. 

The second or middle terrace was also cnclos^ by a reUining-wall, 
of which portions can be seen at intervals. Unlike the rctaining-wall 
of the highest terrace, it is built of regular masonry, though of an 
inferior sort; but an angle towards Xauplia, seen by Fmlay in 1831, was 
of fine workmanship, and differed from all the remaining walls in con¬ 
sisting of two layers of large blocks, surmounted by a narrower courw. 
The newer temple stood exactly in the centre of this terrace, with lU 
narrow ends Czeing east-south-east and west-north-west. Nothing of it 
remains standing except foundations, which were excavated ^iti^ly by 
Bursian and Kangabd, and completely by the AmencM archa^ogi^ 
Even the steps and the stylobate of the temple have disappe^ All 
that remains is the broad outer foundation on which ste;» and colun^ 
rested, and the foundations for the walls of the «//<• and for the interior 
columns. The material of which they are built is a conwon co^- 
grained stone, one of the many sorts which archaeologists lump 
together under the vague name of/nror. The blocfa measure unifornily 
1.20 metre by .60 metre and .35 metre. The columns of the temple, 
as we see from their remains, were constructed of the same coarse 
stone • but the walU of the cr/Az were buUt of a whitish grey limestone, 
as blocks of them, found by Bursian and Rangabd, sufficed to prove. 

The outer foundation, which is preserved in itt entire extent, 
measures 39.60 metres in length by 19-94 metrw at the two nawow 
ends. It is from 3.50 to 3.60 metres broad, and is very carefully bi^t 
fnitenuLe c^rJ^ •helders and stretchers’ (blocfa laid ci^wi^ 
illid lengthwise respectively). The depth of the foundation var^ with 
the level of the underlying rock. On the north si^ where the r^ 
biL iust below the surface, the foundation consisu of only one or two 
Juries. At the west end. where the rock ^ away with the m^- 
nf ihe hilL the foundation deepens from two to eight courses, 

.tf, ih V. A™ric«.s .. U.. ^ 
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ramp leading up to the temple. The chief altar seems to ha\-e been 
at the north-east comer of the temple, for here Bursian and Kangabd 
found two square pa\-ements of black stone outside of but close to, the 
foundations; and on these pa\ements were discov-ered pouherds and 
bones of animals, as well as many fragments of sculpture. The tar^r 
of the two pavements was on the east, the smaller on the north side of 
the temple, but they met at the angle. 

The architectural fiagments which have been found prove that 
the temple was of the Doric order. In J831 Finlay found the shaft 
of a Doric column, 11 feet 6 inches in circumference, with twenty 
flutes; he described it as of limestone, coated with cement. Bursian 
and Rangabd found three fiiirly preserved drums of columns, all of /kwu 
stone; the diameter of the largest was 1.30 metre. They also 
discovered a fiagment of a smaller column of the same material, with 
twenty flutes; its diameter was .49 metre. A Doric capital, much 
damaged, was judged by Bursian to have belonged to this smaller 
column or to one of the same set. On the site of the temple the 
Americans found two drums and a single Doric capital, with twenty 
flutes. From the siw of the columns (i.oj metre in diameter at the 
neck, as determined by the existing capiul) and the dimensions of the 
foundations .Mr. Brownson thinks it probable that the temple was 
peripteral, that is, was surrounded by a colonnade, and that the columns 
at each of the narrow ends were six in number, while the number of 
the columns on each of the long sides was twelve. Bursian also had 
^eluded that the temple was probably peripteral and hexastyle. 
Other architectural fragments found by Bursian and RangabtS were 
a tnglj^ and many blocks of the gtistm, all of /tomr stone. Each 
block of the gnson had on lU lower side three rows of guttae, six guitae 
in each row. FinaUy, in excavating the great colonnade to the south of 
^e second temple in 1895 the Americans found masses of architectural 
fragmrmts of the temple littenng the floor of the colonnade; it would 
swm that the temple was throwm down by an earthquake, and that its 
^tiered pieces had rolled down the slope to the pUce where they were 
«^d. These architectuial fragments include drums and capitaU of 
»«8tnents of sculptures from the metopes, 
marble Ules, and pieces of the entablature (an architrave blodJ a 

entt^tu^ Here, too, were found two marble heads and two torioes 
which had probably belonged to the second temple. 

The temple ^ roofed with marble tiles, some of which were found 
by^i^ and Rangabd. These tiles were of three shapes: some bad 
rai^ edgM ( gutter-oles ’); others were roofshaped (‘ c^ring-tiles T ■ 

“K-lrnot hSwU o^r*On the’ 
xrma^or oirerha^mg extrnnity of the sloping pan of the roof were 
placed n^le hea^ of lions, whose open mouths served as water- 
spouts. Three at least of these marble lion-heads, as well as a ureat 
many ftagments of others, have been found at v^ious tim^ K 
^re of t^ sues, a la^er and a sttviUer; the larger no doubt 2n^ 
at longer intervals, perhaps only at the cornets. The marble blocks of 
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the sima between the lion’s heads were elegantly decorated with a 
pattern exquisitely cut in low relief. The pattern consists of two 
volutes meeting, with a floral decoration (palmette or modified lotus) 
rising their junction, and a bird perched on the volute between 
each pair of palmettes. The bird perhaps represents the cuckoo, the 
bird of Hera. Other architectural decorations discovered by the earlier 
excavators were painted antefixes of terracotta; one of them, found by 
Finlay, was painted to imitate the uil of a peacock, another of the 
sacred birds of Hera. 

The internal arrangement of the temple would seem to have been 
the one usually adopted in peripteral temples, comprising an ante¬ 
chamber or portico {pranaos) on the east, a central chamber or ulla 
in the middle, and a back-chamber or ponico {opistAodomos) on the 
west. But the imperfect state of the inner foundations leaves this 
uncertain; all that can be made out is the side walls of the temple 
proper, the end wall at the east, and the wall dividing the cella from 
the ante-chamber (Pronaos), The antechamber was 6.79 metres wide 
by 4.6 metres deep. The alht was divided into a central nave {3.75 
metres wide) and two very narrow aisles by two rows of columns 
extending along the length of the chamber. Mr. Brownson thinks that 
there were five columns in each row, and that the length of the uHa 
was 11.60 metres. The internal decoration of the ctlltx seems to have 
been in the Ionic style; for various architectural ornaments, carved in 
marble and of the Ionic style, were found by Bursian and Rangalxi; 
one piece was adorned with a cjtnatium exactly like those of the 
Erechtheum. The walls of the cella were built of limestone; a great 
many of the blocks were discovered by Bursian and Rangabfl. Many 
of them, decorated with three simple fillets, may have formed part of 
the comice. Further, the wails of the cella were apparently painted in 
fresco; for Bursian and Rangabd brought to light two fragments of 
stucco painted in fresco, one with yellow palmettes and vine-shoots on 
a brown background, the other with a brown maeander pattern on a 
greenish yellow ground. 

Fragments of marble sculptures have been found in great numbers 
on the site of the second temple. No less than 5 50 such fragments 
w'cre discovered by Bursian and Rangabd, most of them at the east and 
w’cst ends of the temple. Most of them are of great beauty and belong 
to the best period of Greek art, but they are unfortunately so broken 
that it is impossible to say what they represent or to unite them into 
complete figures and groups. In their portrayal of the nude human 
body they are characterise^ according to Bursian, by •• a softness and 
tenderness, which distinguish them from the dignified seriousness and 
severity of the Attic sculptures executed under the superintendence of 
Phidias, and at the some time by a rich variety of forms, always graceful 
but never excessive or cxtiavaganL” The best specimen discovered by 
him is a female head with the neck, half the sire of life, which was 
found at the western end of the temple. A sweet smile plays round 
the closed mouth; the hair is simply parted over the brow and held 
together at the back by a ribbon. At the eastern end of the temple 
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fonnd the lower part of the head of a yntmg man ; it i* of life 
siK j the mouth exhibits an almost feminine tenderness. The sculptmes 
f(^d by Rangabd and Bursian were deposited in Argos, but most of 
them have recently been removed to Athens. 

The marble sculptures discovered by the Americans on the site of 
the sMond temple include, in addition to a few important pieces which 
will be moitioned presently, a great many fragments of hands, feet, 
aiTM, legs dtapery, and so on. The smaller of these, in Kiof. Wald- 
stems opinion, belonged to metopes in high relief; and there ate so 
tnany of them that he believes the sculptured metopes to have extended 
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which occupied ihe gables. In particular, an arm resting on a cushion 
must almost certainly, he thinlcs, have been pdaced in the angle of a gable ; 
and he refers to the analogy of the nymphs resting on cushions in the 
west gable of the temple of Zeus at Olympia. Bursian bad previously 
come to the conclusion that both gables and metopes of the temple 
were adorned with marble sculptures. 

Among the best of the pieces found by the Americans is a beautiful 
female head of Parian marble and life size (Fig. 24), It was found 
at the west end of the temple, immediately in front of the west founda¬ 
tion-wall, a little to the north of the middle of the west fronc It 
represents a woman of refined features and gra\'e, sweet expression, 
losing straight forward. Her wavy hair comes low down on her brow 
and fells in a mass over the bock of her neck ; it was formerly encircled 
by a fillet or ribbon, probably of metal, which has, however, disappeared. 
Prof. Waldstcin interprets the head as that of Hera, and assigns it to 
a sculptor of the school of Polyclitus living in the fifth century B.c 
The head most akin to it he holds to be that of the Famese Hera at 
Naples, which in its severe, 
cold beauty has been sup¬ 
posed to reflea the art of 
Polyclitus (see Friederichs- 
Wolters, Ciptahgdut, No. 

500 ; A. S. Murray, tfUt, of 
Grut SculpturtP 1. p. 309 
sqq .; Collignon, Hist, dt la 
Sculpturt Gresqae, 1. p. 51a, 
with Fig. 264; Roscher’s 
Ltsikoti, I. p. 2118 sq.) 

Prof. Waldstein thinks that 
the statue may have stood in 
the western gable of the tem¬ 
ple, and may have represented 
Hera standing beside the 
central figure or figures in the 
scene of the departure of Aga¬ 
memnon and the Homeric 
heroes for Troy (see § 3 of 
this chapter, with the note). 

On the other hand. Prof 
Furtwangler denies that the 
head is that of Hera or has 
anything to do with Polyclitus 
and his school; he considers 
that the sculptures found at 
the Heracum are Attic in 
style, and ore most nearly 
related to the sculptures of 
the Erechtheum and of the 
temple of the Wingless V^aory on the Acropolis of Athens fAreAdo- 
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fogitcie Stutiien H. Brunn dargtbrtuht (Berlin, 1893), p. 90; Mdstcr- 
wrkt d. grittk. Plash'k, p. 413 n<He I ). 

Another fine fragment which the Americans brought to light is the 
torso of a naked warrior fighting (Fig. 25;. From the stump of the 
right arm which remains we can see that his right hand was raised to 
strike at a foe in front, whose exquisitely modelled left hand still adheres 
to the right side of the torso. The head and limbs (except stumps of 
the right arm and left leg) are missing. The work, which seems to be 
of Pentelic marble, is in such high relief as almost to be in the round ; 
but a piece of the flat background remains behind the left shoulder. 
The surface is in excellent presers-ation; the modelling very true and 
delicate. Especially remarkable are the ripples of the muscles on the 
flanks, and the softness and grace of the clinging hand fa 
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woman's hand?), which with iu supple shapely fingers pressed hard 
against ^e body of the stalwart foe is almost pathetic in its expressive- 
OMS. The torso was found at a considerable depth in the mterior of 
the twple. From its dimensions Prof. Waldstein judges that it formed 
of a metope. In iu exquisite finish he thinks it bears evidence of 
the style or influence of Polyclitus. 

A second fine head was found in 1894 to the norili.east of the 
temple. It IS of Parian marble, about half the sire of life, and 
presents a squwfeced young man with regular but heavy features 
(Fig. 26), Prof. Waldstein holds that iu resemblance to the Cunous 
Spearman (ZVrw/Ar.mr) of Polyclitiu, of which so many copies and 
mutmions have come down to us. is undeniable. It therefore confirms, 
m his judgment, the view that all the sculptures of the second temote 
are Argive works of the school of Polyclitus, and not of Attic sculpto^ 
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as Prof. Furtwanglcr maintams. It seems to have formed part of a 
metope. Two other marble heads (Figs. and 38), both in high relief, 
were found to the north of the temple. One of them (Fig. 38) wean 
a sort of Phrv'gian helmet. Prof Waldstein suggests that it is the 
head of a wounded Amaxon; but the features, though full and rounded, 
seem to me masculine. From its dimensions it may have belonged to 
a metope. The other head (Fig. 37) is rather larger; Prof. Waldstein 
dues not venture to assign it to a metope. It also is helmeted, but 
the soft rounded features are those of a woman; the lips are parted, 
and the head droops slightly, as if in pain or weariness. Lastly, 
a beautiful torso of a draped female figure, found in a building to 
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the cast of the temple (see below, p. 174), is referred by Prof Wald- 
stcin to a metope. 

Prof Waldstein considers that the ground on which the second 
temple was built had previously been occupied by an older structure, 
whether temple or altar; to this earlier buildrog some rough stones still 
lying within the second temple may perhaps have belonged. 

On the slope between the two upper terraces the American 
excavations laid bare the foundations of a long building or series of 
buildings of white limestone, extending east and west, parallel to the 
temple, for a distance of about too metres (109 )'aids), with an 
average depth or width of to metres (33 ft. to in.), inclusive of the 
back wall. It would seem to have been a colonnade (the North 
Colonnade), with a projecting central portion or halL The steps are 
presers ed for a considerable length. A row of at least nineteen pillars 
ran along the middle of the colonnade; some of these pillars were found 
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in their original positirms. Tl.e back-n-all of the colonna^ about to 
feet thick, was built against the slope. Toward the north.^ comer 
of the cast end of the coloniwdc there u a depression w hich measures 
3.80 metres in length b>- 3 metres in width. ^d » paved 
Prof. Waldstein thinks it may basx been a bath, like the bath in the 
palace at Tiryns. The central portion of the colonnade was found to 
b^rowded with the bases of sutues and monuments of all shapes and 
sires, packed together without any attempt at order or arrangement. 
Some of these bases must have supponed Mgle statues or groups of 
considerable sire. Still more bases stood in front of the colronad^ 
in the area between the central hall and the wings. Connected with 
the colonnade is a system of drains and waterworks. 

In a line with the North Colonnade, but hither to the cast, are the 
remains of a somewhat intricate structure (the ‘East Chomb^ 
comprising several rooms, the purpose of which has not yet been 
ascertained. Here was found a large quantity of pottery, terra-cotta^ 
bronzes, and small objects, as well as the torso of a ^ped femate 
figure (mentioned above), three marble heads, and other fragments. A 
cutting, 20 feet deep, which was carried to the east of these chambers 
for a IcMgth of 90 feet, revealed some complicated early walls of difierent 
periods. Here, acting as a support to the upper terrace, below and to 
the east of the great Cyclopean wall of the upper terrace, there nms 
another Cjxlopcan wall for about 8 feet. Below and partly under 
this second Cyclopean wall were found large masses of pottery, iron, 
bronze, and smaUer objects, most of them belonging to the sixalled 
Dipylum and Mycenaean periods. The head of the youth figured 
above (p. 172) was found to the south of the Cyxlopean wait Among 
the many objecu of iron discovered here was a mass of iron spears, 
bound together with iron bands at both ends, and making up a bundle 
about 5 feet long and a foot thick. At the same place was found a 
large solid rectangular bar of iron, flattened out about a foot from one 


cou. 

To the south of this C>*dopcan mall and at the easternmost angle 
of the terrace of the second temple, another building was discovered in 
1894, which the Americans have called the East Building. It is 
supported on the south and east by strong walls built against the hill 
slope; on the north it has a wall of fiaroi stone strengthened by a 
limestone walL The bases of three rows of columns (five columns in 
each row) are extant in the interior, while at the west front, fiu:ing the 
temple, the building had a portico. In this building were found many 
objects of gold, silver, bronze, and terra-cutta, as well as a scarab writh 
a cartouche, probably that of Thothroes III. 

On the slope of the hill above the North Colonnade, immediately 
below the great Cyclopean wall which supports the upper terrace, the 
Americans found portions of walls built of loose unhewm stones, which 
ate laid together without mortar or clamps. From the objecu found 
among them Hrof. Waldstein was led to conjecture that these structures 
may have been the houses of the priestesses or attendanu of the earlier 
temple. Further, on the slope at the back of the North Colonnade 
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there aie some traces of a rough pavement, the remains perhaps of an 
ancient road which led up to these dwellings. 

On the slope to the west of the second temple, about 25 to 30 feet 
below the top of the foundation walls of the second temple, the 
Araencans discovered a large buil 4 jng which they have called the West 
Building. It measures too feet (33 metres) by 93 feet (30 metres), 
and consists of a erdonnade surrounding an open court on the east, 
south, and west, while on the north there are three chambers running 
from east to west, which communicate with the colonnade and the open 
court. In these chambers are the remains of what seem to have been 
ubies or couches extending along the walls. The entrance to the 
building w»s in the north wall of the most westerly of the three 
chambers. In the colonnade there are bases of columns, with some 
drums of columns still in their original places. In some places the 
walls are standing to a height of 'several courses. Many fragments 
of the architectural ornaments, as well as pieces of sculpture and smaller 
objects, were found in this building, ^^^lat purpose the edihee served 
is not clear. It seems to be older than the second temple, being not 
later than the 6rst half of the fifth century B.C The Doric capitals are 
flatter than those of the temple, and there are a few letters of inscriptions 
wdiich point to a much earlier date. 

To the north of the West Building were found m 1894 the ruins of 
an early structure, 31 metres long by 11.40 metres wide. In excavating 
it the Americans found the face of a colossal female head, heads of cows 
in bronic and terracotta, a silver ring studded with gold and inscribed, 
etc. 

On the south slope of the hill, below the second temple, the Ameri¬ 
cans excavated in 1894 and 1895 » colonnade extending east and 
west parallel to the temple. The colonnade is 45 metres (148 feet) long 
by 13 metres (43 feet) broad. The west and north walls of the colonmide 
are finely constructed of limestone. The west wall reaches to the south¬ 
eastern comer of the West Building. The whole of the north wall is 
preserved to a height of four courses : on the outside (north) it is backed 
by a thick wall of poros stone: on the inside (south) it is adorned with 
pilasters, one of which is placed opposite or nearly opposite every second 
column of the colonnade. Of these colunpis there were nine, extending 
in a row along the middle of the colonnade from wrest to east The 
bases of all these nine columns arc preserved, and on four or five there 
are still standing drums of fluted Doric columns. On the last base to 
the cast there are twro drums still in position, and three more drums, 
with the capital, were found fallen in front of it, so that the whole of this 
column is preserved. On the slope of the hill to the south of the 
colonnade is a grand staircase in two flights with a landing between 
them. The staircase extends along the whole length of the colonnade, 
to which it led up; it is built of porot stone. Further to the east the 
Americans discovered the remains of another grand staircase, also of 
porvs stone, which led up to the second temple at its south-eastern 
comer. 

On the north side of the colonnade which has just been described 
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(he excavations revealed some early graves of the Mycenaean period. 
One of them—a shaft grave—contained the bones of the dead and 
several x-ases of the earliest Mycenaean style. Here, too, between the 
colonnade and the second temple the Americans laid bore a Cyxlnpcan 
wall, which Prof Waldstein t^es to have been the original boundary- 
wall of the sacred precinct before the second temple was built Remains 
of what seem to have been Mycenaean houses exist on the east side of 
the West Building, at the foot of the slope which leads up to the second 
temple 

To the west of the second temple the ground slopes gradually down 
to the third or lowest terrace, which is considerably larger than either 
of the two upper terraces, and is bounded on the west by the En’tttd toy 
Kaitrou, commonly identified with the Water of Freedom. On this 
lowest terrace, towards its western side, the American excavators laid 
bare the foundations of a long colonnade (the Lower Colonnade) 
extending north and south for a length of 69.60 metres, with a breadth 
of 8.10 metres. The colonnade fronted east; its bock was formed by a 
retaining-wall built to support the terrace. The foundation-wall which 
supported the front row of columns was found to be in a very ruinous 
and bauered state. But on the other hand the end wall of the colonnade 
on the south, which was also a retaining-wall built to support the 
terrace on this side, is very well preserved. The masonry is here very 
fine, consisting of well-hewn quadrangular blocks, some of which 
measure as much as 4 metres (13 feet) in length ; and the whole is set 
off by a projecting string-course, stiU more carefully wrought. The 
edifice would thus seem to belong to a very good period; it may have 
been built at the same time as the second temple. The colonnade was 
double, that is, it had an inner as well as an outer row of columns, for 
bases of columns were found extending in a line, at approximately 
equal intervals of about 3 metres (to feet), down the middle of the 
building. The excavations of 1895 proved that at iu nonhern extremity 
this long colonnade was joined at right angles by another colonnade 
which extended eastwards for a considerable distance. Immediately to 
the north of this second colonnade the same excavations revealed a 
large building of Roman date, containing bath rooms with hypocanst 
floors. 

On the upper or eastern side of the lowest terrace there was 
discovered a dstern shaped like a cross. It is a deep subterranean 
basin hewn out of the solid rock, and is open only at the cross. The 
eastern of the cross is the longest; it measures 4.50 metres 
(14 ft. 9 in.) in length. Each arm is about to feet wide and high 
enough to admit of ea.sy passage, the pavement sloping from each 
extremity to the cross, where it drops suddenly into a deeper basin. 
The roof is arched, and both roof and sides are coated with cement. 

Close to this dstero, on the south, the Americans discovered what 
seems to have been a stone bath. It is hollowed out of a single stone 
and IS shaped like the half of a huge shallow bowl, with a gutter on the 
lower side to carry off the water. An iron scraper (s/ngiV) was found 
near it. 
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The inscriptions hiiherto brought to light at the Hcraeum seem to 
be few, fragmentarj-, and for the most part insignificant. They include 
a fi-agment of a list of precious objects stored in the sanctuary; many 
such lists have been found at Athens and elsewhere. Another frag¬ 
mentary inscription appears to have formed part of a record of certain 
specifications touching the sale or lease of a piece of property. More 
interesting than these is a boiutrvpktdoH inscription of eleven lines en- 
grasTd on a bronxe plate. The characters belong to the earliest Argive 
alphabet, and the inscription is not later than the sixth century B,C. It 
has not yet been fully read, but it certainly relates to Hcni and the 
Argisxs, and seems to contain an imprecation. 

On the other hand the pottery, terra-cottas, bronzes, engraved gems, 
and other small objects which have been found by the Americans at the 
Hcraeum are immense in point of numbers and of great interest and 
importance for the early history of arL Unibrtunately rery few of them 
have as yet been published, and we possess only rough general state¬ 
ments as to the character and number of the objects found. Thus on 
the site of the second temple there came to light, some at a slight 
depth, others far below and inside of the temple fbundations, a great 
quantity of archaic pottery, terra-cotta heads, figures, and masks, pins 
and clasps of bronze, a bronze cock, sescral scarabs (one of them 
threaded on a bronze pin), pieces of gold-lcai; a Sfnral ornament of 
gold, seals made of stone, bone, and injry, beads of various sorts, an^ 
so on. Again, a little to the south-east of the second temple some 
trenches dug by the Americans yielded a rich harvest of pottery, 
bronzes, engraved gems, antf plaques of terra - cotta painted with 
decorative designs. But the place where the greatest quantity of such 
objects was found was the slope of the hill a few >-ards to the west of 
the second temple. Here at a depth of lo to i j feet below the surface 
the .Americans came upon a curious la>-er of black earth, of varying 
thickness, which sloped with the slope of the rock underneath. The layer 
consisted of decayed organic matter, with masses of bones of animals, 
and many fragments of pottery, terra-cottas, bronzes, etc. Antongst 
the objects found here were great quantities of female heads and figures 
in terra-cotta, of all shapes and sizes; many are of the archaic bird¬ 
faced sort, some retain traces of colour, and all exhibit the most varied 
styles of dress and ornament. They were no doubt votive offerings to 
Hera, and may represent the goddess herself. The potsherds are of 
the Primitive Mycenaean, Geometrical, and Proto• Corinthian styles; 
they are thus all very early. Indeed nothing found in this layer seems 
to be of so late a date as even the beginning of the fifth century- lue 
Other objects discovered in the same place were many iron and bone 
riiigs, plaques of terra-cotta and ivory adorned with reliefs of a very 
primitive style, scarabs, seals, beads, small sculptured figures of 
animals in stone, mirrors, pins, clasps, and so on. .Most of the objects 
found were deposited in Argos, but a selea number of them was sent 
to Athens. TTiis selection included 330 bronze rings, 36 lead and 
rings, a bronze statuette of a cow, a bronze swan’s bead, a bronze 
goat, 2 bronze horses, a bronze cockatrice, a bronze peacock, 4 bronze 
VOU III V- 
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cUsps, 3 bronie chi&ek, 4 terra-cotta plaques with inscriptions, 5 terra¬ 
cotta plaques with archaic incuse figures, 60 terra-cotta idols, 31 terra¬ 
cotta images of animals, 7 ivoi^’ htettse seals, an ivory cow, a gold 
rosette of the Mycenaean style, 3 gold and silver rings, to scataboids, 
33 copper and silver coins, a porphyry lion with hieroglyphics, 13 
glass and porcelain beads, a porcelain monkey, a porcelain cat, 32 
amber beads, etc. Mingled with these varied objects in this layer of 
black earth were the teeth and bones of animals. The most probable 
explanation of this layer seems to be that it consists, partly of the refuse 
which had gathered about an altar, and partly of old votive offerings 
which had been thrown away as valueless, and that when the new 
temple was about to be built the whole mass was shot down here for 
the purpose of levelling up the ground. 

Further, in 1894 the .•Vmericans found two rock-hewn tombs of the 
beehive shape and of the Mycenaean period. One of them is situated 
about 300 yards north-west of the temple, beyond the ravine; the other 
is only about 60 yards north-west of the ravine. They are both of the 
beehive shape, but hcwTi in the rock, not built nor lined with masonry. 
£ach has a narrow approach or ifro/tiM leading to the doorway*, which 
after the burial was blocked with large stones. The diameter of the 
beehive chamber is about 2.46 metres, the height about 3.38 metres. 
The more distant of the two tombs contained at least three bodies, 
perhaps more ; the bones were found huddled together without order. In 
this tomb were discovered forty-nine vases (nearly all in perfect preserva¬ 
tion, with the decorations fresh and brilliant) ; three terra-cotta figurines 
of the earliest type; a small terra-cotta chair, about 6 inches high, gaily 
painted in the Mycenaean style; an engraved stone of the .Mycenaean 
or Island type ; four steatite whorls ; one ivory needle ; and some beads. 
No metal of any kind was found in the tomb. The other tomb, nearer 
ihc Heraeum, contained many beads and whorls, but only one complete 
vase and some fragments. 

It was in the old sanctuary of Hera on the uppermost terrace that 
Agamemnon was said to have been chosen leader of the expedition 
against Troy (Dictys Cretensis, L 16X Tliither Cleobis and Biton drew 
their mother in a chariot all the way from Argos (iL 20. 3 note). 
Strangers were not allowed to sacrifice on the altar (Herodotus, vi, 81), 
Simikiriy strangers were not allowed to sacrifice in the sanauary of 
Hera in Amorgos ; Dittenberger, Sy/Zoge Imscr. Grate. Na 358). After 
ravaging the Argolic pUin, Cleomenes HI., King of Sparta, mockingly 
uked for the keys of the temple that he might sacrifice to Hera. But 
the temple was locked; the heights above were occapied by the enemy; 
^d he had to content himself with sacrificing below the temple (Plutarch,* 
Cleomenes, 2b). T^e sanctuary belonged in common to Atgos and 
Mycenae (Strabo, viii. p. 372). 


Sec Mnic,y«wiM/, a pp. 177.183; Leake, Ptbo. pp. 238-3641 Cartki. 
Pslop. a. pp. 3^ 400. 569 ry. t W. G. Clark, Fehp. ^ e!^. 

yrnngrn.^ 316 ry. t C ^rvun, ‘Scavi dell* Herae^ Alghi.' BuUetti^ltr 

Baedeker, p. 264 ; p. 3273,.: ElevemU Ammual 

Amtruan Sck*«l ^ Classual Studies at Athens, 1891.93, pp. 29-31 5 ThirUtmth 
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nected with a series of cisterns which are still to be seen on the left 
bank of the ras-ine, both above and below the sacred precinct. One of 
these, within the precinct, has been already described (p. 176). A group 
of four others may be seen lower down, about 300 yards from the temple. 

See Finlay, in Leake's Ptlopontusiaca, p. 360; Curtius, Ptlop. 1. 
p. 399 sq.; Exiovations of tht Amencait School at tho Htraion, No. i 
(London, 1892), p. 4: Amtrican Journal of Archaeology, 8 (1893), p. 
3J t sq. 

Captain Steffen, however, has adduced good reasons for bdiewng 
that the Water of Freedom was not in this ravine at all, but about three- 
quarters of a mile to the north-west of the Heracum, on the road to 
M)xenae. For Pausanias’s statement that the water was “ beside the 
road" seems to imply that it was at some point intermediate between 
Mycenae and the Heraeum, not that it was (like the ravine in question) 
just beside the precinct. Moreover, if the Water of Freedom issued 
from a spring (which is, however, uncertiun), this would also be agairut 
the identification of the Rnuna tou Kastrou with the Water of Freedom : 
for in this nxdcy ravine there seems to be no spring; any water that 
flows in it is rain-water. On the other hand, about three^iuarters of a 
mile to the north-west of the Heraeum, on the toad to Mycenae, there 
is a spring enclosed by ancient masonry, which would answer very well 
to the Water of Freedom. The place is in a ravine immediately to the 
east of the ancient ruins at l-'raierha. Here, a few steps atxn-e the 
spot where the old road to the Heraeum probably crossed the ra\-inc, 
not ftir from a chapel of the Panagia, there is a modem water-basin, 
which is fed from a spring higher up. This spring is itself enclosed by 
ancient masonry, consisting of large finely-cut blocks of marble 5 and 
marble fragments arc strewed abouL With great probability Captain 
Steffen has conjectured that this fountain was the Cynadro, and that its 
water was the Water of Freedom. See Steffen, Karlen von .MyJtenai, 
Erlautermier Text, p. 41 ry. 

Prof, von Wilamowiti-Mfillcndorff agrees with Captain Steffen in 
identifying the C}’nadTa and the Water of Freedom with this spring on 
the imad ftom Mycenae to the Heraeum. Yet though he assumes on 
the authority of Pausonias that the Water of Freedom was here, and 
not at Argos, he charges Pausanias with hating taken his information 
from the book from which Eustathius and Hesychius (see above) derived 
their information—that is, from a book which stated that the water in 
question was at Argos. It would thus appear, on Prof von \\'ilamowin- 
MdllendorlTs own showing, that the book from which Pausanias copied 
made a mistake, and that Pausanias in copying it made another mist^c, 
which fortunately cancelled tlic original error of his authority, with the 
net result that he finally blundered into placing the water quite correctly 
where Captain Steffen (bund it. It requires less credulity to suppose 
that Pausanias saw the w-ater for himself. See U. v. Wilamowiti- 
MOlIcndorfl^ in Hermes, 19 (1884), pp. 463-465. 

When Pausanias !,a)-s that the w-omen who ministered at the 
sanctuary employed the Water of Freedom for purifications, he nvay 
mean that they had to wash in it before they oflficuited in the temple. 
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Cp. vii. 20. \ sq.% ix. 39. S ; x. 34. 8; IWtticher, Die Tektonik dtr 
HeUentn^ 2. pt 477 iq. These washings may have taken place in the 
baths which have been found at the Heraeum (see above, pp. 174, 176) ; 
if this were so, the water must have been conveyed to the sanctuary in 
pitchers or by means of an aqueduct. Is it possible that it may have 
been so conveyed in one branch of the rock-hewn aqueduct which has 
been found the Revma tou Kajirmt f 

17 . 2. Frosjrmna. Prosymna is mentioned by Strabo (viii. p. 373) 
as being next to Midea: Stephanas Byzantius (r.f.) says it was a part 
of Argos; Statius calls it “lofty” and “green” (TiirA i. 383, iiL 325, 
iv. 44). According to Pausanias it would seem to have been the low 
ground at the foot of the hill on which the Heraeum stood. 

17 . 2. The Asterion flowing abore the Heraenm etc. The river 
Asterion, mentioned only by Pausanias (it. tj. 5 ; iL 17. i jq.), is 
commonly identified with the Gfykia brook, a small torrent which 
descends from the mountain at the back of the Heraeum, and after 
flowing in a deep bed on the eastern side of the plateau, disappears 
without leaving a trace a few hundred yards beyond the Heraeum in the 
direction of the plain (cp. Mure, Journal, 2. p. t8o). But from the 
legend of the arbitration of the rivers related by Pausanias (ii. 1 5. S) "e 
naturally infer that the Asterion was one of the Uiree chief rivers of the 
Argolic plain, the Inachus and Cephisus being the two others. Now 
the Gfykia has no claim to such a distinction ; it is a mere brook, the 
bed of which is dry except after rain. Probably Captain Steffen is right 
in identifying as the Asterion the river which, rising among the mountains 
to the north-east of .Mycenae, flows down the eastern flanks of the 
Prophet Elias mountain and Mt Euboea, and tlien after traversing the 
narrow glen of the Klisura enters the Argolic plain about two and a 
half miles to the south-east of the Heraeum. Many small tributaries 
descend to it from the slopes of Mt. Euboea and Mt Acraea, the two 
mountains which were mythically represented as the daughters of the 
river. Pausanias's statement that the Asterion disappeared in a gully 
applies well to the river in question, the water of which, about a quarter 
of a mile south of its entrance into the narrow Klisura glen, vanishes 
wholly among the shingle and boulders of iu rugged bed. See Steffen, 
in Karlen von Mykenai, Text, p. 40 sq. 

17 . 2. a plant which they also name Asterion. Eustathius (on 
Homer, Od. xxii. 481) states on the authority of Pausanias that the 
plant Asterion was us^ for purificatory ceremonies. Pausanias makes 
no such statement here. Probably Eustathius's memory played him 
flilse, and he confused what Pausanias says about the Asterion plant 
with what he had said just before about the Water of Freedom. What 
the plant was we do not know. Schliemann, indeed, calls it a kind of 
aster {Mycenae, p. 25), but this may be a mere inference from the name. 

17 . 3. The scal^nres over the columns represent etc. The 
expression “the sculptures over the columns” is ambiguous. It would 
apply equally to sculptures in the metopes only, or in the gables only, 
or both in the metopes and the gables. We are thus left in uncertainty 
as to the places whidi the sculptured scenes occupied on the outside of the 
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temple. But Pausanias, by disunguishing the sculptures into two groups 
(first, the birth of Zeus and the battle of the gods and giants; second, 
the Trojan war and the taking of Ilium) seems clearly to imply that 
these two groups were fixed on different parts of the temple. Probably 
the first group occupied the front (east end), and the other group the 
Kartf (west end) of the temple. As the existing remains of the sculptures 
are on two different scales, a larger and a smaller, it seems probable that 
the larger occupied the gables and the smaller the metopes (see above, 
p. 170 sq.) Now the birth of Zeus is a subject suitable for a gable; 
and the capture of Troy, as the ttjost fomous exploit of the Argive am^ 
would be a natural and appropriate subject to adorn a gable of the chief 
temple of Aigolis. On the other hand, scenes of battle, in which the 
combatants can be broken up into pairs, naturally lend themselves to the 
decoration of metopes. Hence we may conjecture, with Prof. Curtius 
(Ptlop. 2. p. 570), that the birth of Zeus was represented in the eastern, 
and the capture fA Troy in the western gable ; and that the battle of the 
gods and giants was sculptured in the eastern, and the Trojan war in 
the western metopes. This was Welcker's view also, at least so far as 
regards the sculptures of the gables {Amttke Denkmdttr, 1. pp. 191-194). 
Prof. Waldstcin, also, accepts this arrangement of the sculptures in the 
eastern gable and the eastern metopes ; but with regard to the sculptures 
at the west end of the temple, he prefers to suppose that the Departure 
for Troy occupied the gable, and the Capture of Troy the metopes. He 
says that “in the western pediment [gable] we should naturally find 
the scene of the Departure for Troy, w-ith Agamemnon in the presence 
of Hera and the other divinities, most appropriately represented on this 
spot where, according to tradition, Agamemnon offered sacrifice before 
leaving for Tro)’ ■ (E-xaniations of the American ScAewl at the Heraion, 
No. I (London, 1892), p. 7). The suggestion is plausible; but 
Pausonias’s words, though vague (tu «« T&r wp^s Tpofov ToXepov), seem 
to imply that the subject of these sculptures wras not the departure for 
Troy, but the actual war itself; and this latter theme would, as 1 hax-e 
saifC lend itself naturally to treatment in a series of detached repre¬ 
sentations, each pair or group of combatants having a metope to itself 

From the number of fragments which have been found of sculptures 
which clearly belonged to metopes. Prof Waldstein concludes (/.c.) that 
the metopes on all four sides of the temple were sculptured, though 
Pausanias appears to have mentioned only the subjects of the eastern 
and western metopes. 

17 . 3. statnes of women who have been priestesses of Hera. So 
at Hermion images of the priestesses of Demeter stood in front of her 
tcmpile (ii, 35. 8); and at Ccrynea in Achaia there were statues of 
women, said to be priestesses, at the entrance to the sanctuary of the 
Eumenides (viL 2 5. 7). At Pocstum has been found a statuette, dedi¬ 
cated to Athena, representing one of the girl Basket-bearers (Knvij<(»/wi) 
who figured in her worship. Prof. Curtius thinks that there may have 
been whole rows of such statuettes in the temples. Sec Anhaologiscke 
Zeitung, 1880, pp. 27-31 ! Curtius, Gesammelte Abhandlungen, 2. pp. 
286-294. The .Argites dated their years by the priesthoods of Hera. 
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Helbinicus the historian (480-395 B.C.) • rote a history of the priestesses 
of the Argive Hera, which must have been of great importance for 
Creek chronology. See Preller, Ausge%LiikIt€ Anjiatu, p. 51 jyy.; 
Fragmenta Ustor. Graft, ed. Muller, 1. pp. xaviL 51 sq. Cp. note 
on L 27. 4, ‘a well-wrought figure of an old woman.' 

17 . 3- the statue-is really Orestes. Bachofen (Z>/> Sage 

van Tanaquil, p. xxxvii. note) suggested that the reason for converting a 
statue of Orestes into one of Augustus may have been that both of them 
avenged their fathers' murder. (Of course Augustas was only the 
adopted son of Julius Caesar.) On this custom of transforming ancient 
statues into portraits of living men by altering the inscnpilions, see note 
on i. 18.3, • the statues of Miltiades and Themistocles.' 

17 . 3. a couch of Hera. This was perhaps used for the dramatic 
representation of the marriage of Zeus and Hera, which took place at 
annual festivals in various parts of Greece, as at Cnosus in Crete 
(Diodorus, v. 72), at Samos (Lactantius, Instil, i. 17), and at Athens 
(I'hotius, x.t'. yu/soi'; Etymol. Magn. s.v. Ifpo^nl/roi-ts, p- 468. 

53). Cp. K. O. Muller, Die Daritr^ 1. p. 400; Tkt Golden Bough, 
I. p. 102 sqq. However, the couch may only have been intended for 
the goddess to rest upon. There was a couch beside the image of 
Aesculapius near Tithorea in Phods {x. 32. i2;. 

17 . 3. the shield which Heuelsua once took from Euphorbus. 
In Homer (//. xviL i sqq.) Mcnclaus kills Euphorbus the Trojan, and is 
about to strip him of his arms, when he is forced to retire by the 
advance of Hector and the Trojans; it is not said that Menelaus 
actually carried off the shield of Euphorbus. The combat of Menelaus 
and Hector over the fallen Euphorbus is painted on on old Creek plate 
found at Camirus in Rhodes. See A. Schneider, Der troiseht Sagenkreis 
in der allertn gritchischen Kunst, p. 11 sqq. ; Kekulc, • Euphorbos,' 
Rhtinisekes Museum, N. F. 43 (1888), pp. 481-485. A woodcut of 
the painting is given by Kekule, lx., and is prefixed to the second 
vol. of Paley’s ed. of the Iliaii. P>-thagoras alleged that in one of its 
transmigrations his soul had animated the body of Euphorbus; and in 
proof of this be recognised the shield of Euphorbus in the temple 
of Hera. See Diogenes Laertius, viiL i. 4 xy.; .Maximus T>Tius, 
Dissert, xvi. 2 ; Jamblichus, 17 /. Pythag. 63 ; Porph>T)-, Vit. Pythag. 
26, 27, 45 ; Horace, Odes, i. 28. 9 sqq. Diogenes speaks of the shield 
of Eupburbus as having been dixlicated in the lemple of Apollo at 
Itranchidae ; Jamblichus and Porphyry speak of it as being at .Mycenae. 

17 . 4. The image of Hera etc. This was one of the most famous 
works of Polyclitus, the great ntaster of the Argive school of sculpture. 
Strabo says (viii. p. 372) that the works of Polyclitus at the Heracum 
were the most beautiful in the world, though in sire and costliness they 
were surpassed by those of Phidias. Plutarch couples the Hera of 
Polyclitus with the Olympian Zeus of Phidias (/VnV/ci, 2). Martial 
says (x. 89) that Phidias would have been glad to have been able to 
claim the image of Hera as his own. Maximus Tyrius tells us {^Dissert. 
xiv. 6) that Polyxlitus portrayed the goddess in queenly fashion sitting 
on a golden throne. The statue is also alluded to in terms of admira- 
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tion by I'htloatratui (K/Y. Apcllon. vi. 19. 3) and in an epigram of the 
Anthology i^Anthol. Planud. 316). But Pau&anias is the only ancient 
writer who has described the image exactly. From 
his detailed description we arc able to idenlif)- copies 
both of the head and of the whole image on coins 
of Argos (Fig. 29). These copies seem fairly 
accurate; even the cuckoo on the goddess's sceptre 
is represented on some of them. But on the other 
hand the figures of the Graces and Seasons which 
adorned the goddess's crown are omitted on the 
coins, and a floral decoration is substituted for them. 
Perhaps the artist who cut the dies despaired of repro¬ 
ducing the figures on so small a scale. See Imhoof- 
Blumcr and Gardner, Num. Cvmm. on Paul. p. 34, with pi. 1 xii. xiii. 
xiv. XV. ; Gardner, Typtz of Greet Coins, p. 137 rg. i, with pL viii. 13 ; 
Ovcrbcck, Crieck. Kunslmythologie, 3 (Besonderer T^il, 3), p. 41 sqq., 
with Munrtafel ii. and iii.; Head, Numtnorum, p. 367. Three 
marble heads of Hera which have come down to us have by some been 
supposed to reproduce more or less freely the type of the Hera of Poly¬ 
clitus. They are the Famese Hera at Naples, the Juno Ludovisi at 
Rome, and a head in the British Museum. See Murray, History of 
Greek Sculpture? 1. p. 303 sqq.', Lucy M. Mitchell, History of Ancient 
Sculpture, p. 390 sqq.', Ovcrbcck, Gtsek. d. grieck. Plastik,* 1. pp. 509- 
511: Collignon, Histoire tie la Sculpture Grccque, 1. p. 511 sqq .; 
Friederichs-Wolters, Gipstsbgiisse, Nos. 500, 501 i Baumcister’s Denk- 
maltr, p 1352 sqq. To these supposed copies or imitations of the head 
of Polyclitus's Hera may now be added the fine head found by the 
Americans at the Hcracum. Sec above, p. 170 sg. The image of Hera 
was probably made for the new temple in or soon after 433 n.c., the 
date of the destruction of the old temple. Polyclitus was a contem- 
porao’of Phidias (Plato, Protagoras, p 311 c). According to Pliny 
(-V. //. xxxiv. 49) he flourished in OL 90 (420-417 B.C.) Aristotle 
regarded him as the great master of bronze-casting, and Phidias as the 
great master of sculpture in marble {Etk. Hicom. vL 7, p. 1141 a, 9-11). 

17 . 4 - in one h^d abe carries a pomegranate. On this attribute 
of Hera see Botticher, in Arckiiologiscke Zeitung, 1856, pp 169-176. 
The pomegranate has sometimes been taken as a symbol of fertility, 
appropriate to the goddess who presided over marriage. Bdtticher, 
however, interpreted it differently. He pointed out that, fiom the 
blood-red appearance of the inside of the fruit, it was associated w ith 
ideas of blood and death. It was said to have sprung from the blood 
of Dionysus (Clement of Alex., Protrept. ii. 19, p 16, ed. Potter). The 
Furies planted a pomegranate tree on the grave of the slain Eteocles ; 
when the fruit was pulled, blood flowed from it (Philostralus, Imag, ii. 
29). A pomegranate tree grewmer the grave of the suicide .Mcnoeceus 
(Pausanias, ix. 25. 1). To dream of pomegranates foreshadowed 
wounds (Artemidonu, Omrocr. L 73). Proserpine, after she had been 
carried oflT by Pluto to the lower world, would have been allowed to 
return to the upper world if she had not eaten a seed of a pomegranate 
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hymn to Dtmrttr, 371 ApoUodortis, L 5. 3; Ovid, Mttam. 
V. 530 jyy.) Hence the plant was hateful to Demcter (sec note on viii. 
37 - 7 )* Fof these reasons Botticher concludes that the pomegranate in 
the hand of Hera was a symbol of her triumph over her rival Demeter 
and her risal's daughter Proserpine. See also Overbeck, Kumtmytho- 
logit, 3 (Bcsondcrer Theil, 2), pp. 48, I93 tg. The statue at Olympia 
of Milon the athlete, who was a priest of Hera, had a pomegnnate in 
the left hand (Philostratns, VU, Apollon, iv. 28; Pausanias, vi. 14. 6). 
TTte statue of Victory Athena at Athens had a pomegranate in her right 
hand (Harpocration, z.v. ’Affijva). See Bdtticher, Dtr Baum- 

kultus dtr Htllmen, p. 471 tgg.; Hehn, Kulturpfleautn und ffausMtrt 
in ihrtm Utbtrgang aus Atitn,* p. 192 tgg. ; J. Murr, Bit Pflansenwlt 
in der gritek. Mylkologit (Irmsbruck, 1890), p. $0 tgg. 

17 . 4. the cuckoo perched on the sceptre. See il 36. i note. 

17 . 5. an image of Hebe. On an Argive coin of the reign of 
Antoninus Pius (Fig. 30) the image of Hebe is repre¬ 
sented standing opposite the seated statue of Hera, 
with the peacock ^tween them (Imhoof-Blumerand 
Gardner, Num. Comm, on Pans. p. 34, pL I xy.) 

On the sculptor Naucydes see note on vL 6. 2. 

17 . $. her most ancient image is made of 
the wood of the wild ^ar-tree. There was a 
festival at Argos at which the children called 
each other in sport ‘throwers of wild pears* 

(^uAAax/>a&«> Plutarch, who mentions this ^ 

{Quaett. Grate. 51), suggests as an explanation that 
the first people who were brought by Inachus down from the mountains 
to the plains may have lived upon wild pears. .Amongst the archaic 
terra-cottas found by the American excavators at the Heraeum are some 
rude figures of a sealed goddess. These may perhaps be rough copies 
of the very ancient image of Hera made of pear-tree wood. See 
E-reavationt of tke Amtriean Sekool at Ike Heraien, No. i (Londwi, 
1893), p. 19, with pL viL 15, 20. It may here be mentioned that at 
the Heraeum the Americans found what they took to be a very rude 
stone idol “ It is an octagonal shaft, having a very slightly projecting 
base, narrowing toward the top and broken off at a height of about two 
feet and a half” (American Joum. of Arekaeolagy, 8 (1893), p. 335^ 

17 . 6. the fabled mairiage of Blebe and Hercules. This sutqect 
is represented on ancient vases, notably on a large Apulian amphora 
now at Berlin. See Baumeister's Denkmaler, p. 638 tgg. ; Roscher, 
Lexikon, i. p. 1870. 

17 . 6. a peacock of gold and shining stones. On an Argivc coin 
of Hadrian’s time a peacock is represented with its tail spread. It is 
probably a copy of H.'idrian’s votive offering. See Imhoof-Blumcr and 
Gardner, Plum. Comm, on Pout. p. 34 tg., with pL I xvL In his 
excavations on the site of the Heraeum General Gordon discovered part 
of a marble peacock, and part of a large antefix of terra-cotta painted 
like the toil of a peacock (Leake, Ptloponnttiaca, p. 261 ; Mure, 
foumal, 3. p. 179); and the Americans in their excavations found a 
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bronxc peacock {Excavations oj the American School at the Heraion, 
No. I. Pl 5). Sacred peacocks seem to have been kept in the great 
sanctuary of Hera at Samos, and the peacock appears on Samian coins 
(Athenaeus, xiv. p. 655 ab; Gardner, Samos and Samian Coins, p. 18, 
pL V. 5). On a wall-painting in an ancient tomb discovered at Kertch 
a peacock is represented ; but the colours are conventional, so nothing 
can be determined from it as to the species or variety of peacocks in 
antiquity. See Compte Rendu (St. Petersburg), 1872, p. 283 sq,, with 
plates iii. and viii. A peacock is also represented on an ancient 
medallion and an ancient bowl (the latter of Christian times), both 
found in the south of Russia {op. eit. 1874, p. 34; see also ib. 
(878-79, p. 166). Peacocks seem to have been first brought to 
Mediterranean lands by merchants from India. For peacocks were 
brought to King Solomon in ships (1 Kings x. 22); and the Hebrew 
word for a peacock is a slightly modified form of the Sanscrit name of 
the bird {\ikht) ; so the Ophir of the Bible may have been a place on 
the coast oi India, perhaps in Malabar. In a grove in India, on the 
banks of the river H)’arDtis, Alexander the Great saw multitudes of wild 
peacocks (Quintus Curtius, ix. i. 2), and he admired them so much 
that he ordered that no one should kill a peacock under pain of his 
severe displeasure (Aelian, Nat. An. v. 21). The Greeks seem to have 
first received the peacock through the Phoenicians, for the Greek name 
(raiik) for the bird is derived from the Semitic and hence, indirectly, 
from the Sanscrit word for peacock. Peacocks could not have beu 
imported very early into Greece, for in the fifth century B.C. they were 
still a raree-show at Athens. A man named Uemus kept a number of 
peacocks, and on one day each month he exhibited them. People paid 
to see the birds come in crowds for the purpose, even from 
Thessaly and Sparta (Athenaeus ix. p. 397 cd; Aelian, /.f.) See 
Movers Irie Phoenirier, Theil iii. p. 94 sq.‘, Hchn, Kulturpjiansen 
und Nansthiere,* p. 286 sqq. 

17 . 7- It was burned down throngh Ohryseis etc. This is from 
Thucydides iv. 133. Thucydides sa>i that the priestess (whom he 
luunes Chrysis) fled to Phlius. The wreaths which caught fire were 
perhaps the garlands of asterion, which Pausanias mentions in § 2 of 
this chapter. Cp. iii. 5. 6. 

18 . I- a shrine of the hero Persens. On coins of Argos Perseus 
is represented standing with the Gorgon's head in 
his right hand and the scimitar in his left (Fig. 31). 
As the type is repeated without variation from the time 
of Hadrian to that of Severus it is probably copied 
from a statue. See Imhoof-Blumer and Gardner, 
Num. Comm, on Pans. p. 35, with pL I rvii. xviii. 

18 . I. he Is most honoured in SeriphuB. 
The infant Perseus the son of Zeus and Danae, was 
no. jt.—mMtvs wrm shut up with his mcKher by Acrisius father of Danae, 
THx cowwui'a KSAo in a chest, and set floating on the sea. The chest 
(oaut or arcot^ landed at the island of Seriphus, where it was found 
by the fisherman Dictys in his nets. See Strabo, x. p. 487; Apollo- 
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donis, u. 4- I ; Hyginiis, Fai. 63. There was a cert^n fish called 
the rim^ irdXw (Lidddl and Scott take it to be the lobster) which 
the fishermen of St^phus always threw back into the sea when they 
found it in their nets; and if they found a dead one they mourned over 
it. Most Greeks refused to cat of this fish, deeming it sacred. The 
people of Seriphus thought it was a plaything of Perseus. See Aclian, 
AW. A Him. xiiL 36, 

18 . 1. in Athens there is s precinct of Perseus. Sec the Critical 
Note on this passage (voL i. p. 573 ). If K. O. Muller’s emendation of 
this passage be accepted, the translation will run : “He is most honoured 
in Seriphus, where there is a precinct of I’erseus beside a shrine of 
Athenx" Perseus is said to have been brought up in a sanctuary 
of Hera at Seriphus (Hyginus, Fai. 63). 

18 . I. Clymene. T^is may perhaps be the sea.goddess, daughter 
of Ocean and Tethys (Hesiod, Thtog. 351). 

18 . I. Over the grave is the stone figure of a ram. In the 
village Es Ta Pkichtkiii, about two miles from Mycenae, a curious 
monument, apparently sepulchral, has been discovered in a chapeL 
Two rams’ beads are carved on it; one of them is on a sort of round 
pillar, about which a band is chiselled, encircling the pillar several 
times. The ram's head is the termination of this band, which nuiy be 
meant to represent a serpent There is a mutilated inscription on the 
monument. From the mention of Hecate and Proserpine in the 
inscription the monument appears to be a tombstone. See Miitketl. d. 
Htvk. Imst. in AUun, 8 (1883), pp. t4i.t48. It seems that rams, 
carved in the round and adomcti with sculptures in relief on their sides, 
are common ornaments of tombs in Armenia. The tombs are of 
Christian times, some of them very late j but ProC Milchhbfcr thinks 
that this t)^^ of sepulchral decoration may be very ancient. In Phrygia 
Prof. \V. M. Ramsay discovered a large stone ram, hs sides carved with 
reliefii representing goats, horsemen, and birds. On the analogy of the 
Armenian tombs. Prof Milchhbfer concludes that the monument found 
near Mycenae was also a tombstone. See A. Milchhofer, in Artkaa- 
logisckt ZtiluHg, 41 (1883), p. 263; \V. M. Ramsay, m Journ, of 
HelUnU StuMu, 3 (1882), p. 25 Sf., with plate xx. On the repre¬ 
sentation of nuns in ancient art see Stephani in Compte Rtndu (St. 
Petersburg), 1869, pp. 18-128. On the ram in connexion with various 
deities (Hermes, Athena, etc) see E. Gerhard, ‘Widdcrgoiiheiten.’ 
Arxkaologitcke Zeiiung, 8 (1850), pp. 149-160. 

18 . I. Thyestes obtained the golden lamb. The story of ^ 
golden lamb, as told by ApoUodorus in the epitome of his work which 
was discovered a few years ago in the Vatican, is as follows. Atreus 
once v-owed to sacrifice the fairest animal of his docks to Artemis. 
But when a golden lamb appeared among them, instead of saenfidng 
it to the goddess, he strangled it and kept it in a box. But his "fife 
Aerope contrived to get possession of the lamb and gave it to her 
paramour Thyestes, the brother of Atreus. Now h came about that 
the people of Mycenae were commanded by an oracle to choose a king 
of the Pclo|Nd fiunily; so they sent for Atreus and Thyestes. In the 
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Assembly of the people Thyestcs said that the one who had the timlden 
lamb ought to be king, to which Atreos agreed, not knowing that the 
lamb had been filched from him by his brother. So Thyestea exhibited 
the lamb and obtained the kingdom. See EpUoma Vaticamt ex 
Apollodori Bihliotkecx, ed. R. Wagner, pp. 6o tq., i66 tq .; Mythi- 
graphi Grtuci, ed. R. Wagner, p. 185. The abridged and somewhat 
confused version of the legend told by a scholiast on Homer (//. ii. 
106) and a scholiast on Euripides {On.it. 8l l) was probably derived from 
ApoUodorus. A less fabulous account of the way in which the change 
of dynasty at Mycenae from the Perseids to the Pelopids was brought 
about may be re^ in Thucydides (L 9). Cp. above, p. 160. 

18 . 3 . the aTenging ghost of Myrtilns. See viti. 14- 10 iq. 

18 . 3. the Spartan Olanctu etc. See Herodotus, vi 86 ; Juvenal, 
xiii. 199 sqq. Cp. Paus. viii. 7. 8. 

18 . 3. Mysian Demeter. Cp. vil 37. 9 sq. 

18 . 3. another temple, built of burnt bricki. The only other 
building (I think) of burnt brick which Pausanlas mentions is the 
Philippeum at Olympia (v, 30. to). The use of burnt bricks (that is, 
briclu baked in a kiln) was characteristic of Roman rather than of 
Greek architecture. On the other hand, the Greeks made grat use of 
unbumt bricks, that is, bricks dried in the sun, not fired in a kiln. But 
edifices built of sundried bricks soon moulder away when exposed to 
the action of the weather. Hence Greek buildings of this sort have 
almost wholly disappeared. See note on v. 16. 1. 

18 . 4* three k^donu. On the genealogies of the kings of .\rgos 
see SchoL on Pindar, AVnr. ix. 30; Eustathius on Homer, //. iL $66. 

18 . 4- Melampus-cured them on condition that etc. .See 

Herodotus, ix. 34; Diodorus, iv. 68 ; SchoL on Pindar, JVem. ix. 30; 
ApoUodorus, iL 3 ; and the note on Pans. viii. 18. 7. 

18 . 7. Temenua and Cresphontei etc. As to the foundation of 
the three Doric kingdoms of Argos, Messene, and Sparta under 
Temenus, Cresphontes, and the sons of Aristoderous respectively, cp. 
Plato, Lau'i, iiL p. 683 c iyy.; Isocrates, ., 4 nr/i 44 r»tur, 17 - 33 ! ApoUo¬ 
dorus, iL 8. 4 sq. 

18 . 8. Melanthus. Though Melanthus was not a direct descend¬ 
ant of Nestor, he belonged to the some family, his ancestor Pericly- 
menus having been a brother of Nestor (Homer, Od. xL 386). The 
father of Nestor and Periclymenus was Neleus. Hence Pausanios 
speaks of the fiunily coUectivdy as the Nelcids. See the genealogical 
table in Topfreris Attiukt GeneaUgie, p. 330. 

18 . 9. the rest of the Nelei^ went to Athens. Cp, L 3. 3 with 
the note on ‘ the kings from Melanthus to Clidicus.' Mr. TOpffer has 
argued ingeniously and plausibly that the whole story of the emigration 
of the royal &mily of Messenia to Attica was concocted in the fifth 
century B.C in order to represent Athens as the metropolis of the Ionian 
cities which were really founded by Messenian leaders. See Topffer, 
Attische GemeaJogie, pp. 335-347, and Paus. vii. 3. 1 with the note. 
The legend as to the accession of Melanthus to the throne of Athens 
was that, in a war between Athens and Boeotia, Thyinoetcs, the last 
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king of Athens of the hoase of Thescas, refused a challenge to single 
combat sent him by Xanthus, king of Boeotio, but offered to resign the 
throne to any one who would accept the challenge in his stead. 
Mclanthus accepted the challenge, defeated his adversary, and was 
placed on the throne of Athens. See Hellanicus, in the SchoL on Plato, 
Symposium^ p. 308 d; Cotton, Narratiotus, 39; Strabo, ix. p. 393 ; 
Eusebius, Chromic, vol. 3 . p. 56, ed. Schocne; Hatpocratinn, s.v. 'Atro- 
Toi’/jux ; Polyaenus, L 19; SchoL on Aristophanes, Achamians, 146: 
Suidos, s.v. 'As-arotpio. One legend was that the point in dispute 
between Athens and Boeotia was the possession of a place on the 
borders called Melaenae or Melania (see Hellanicus, Polyaenus, and 
Marpocration, ll.ee. ; the scholiast on Aristophanes, l^., whom Suidas 
copies, calls the place Celaenac, which may be a wrong reading for 
Melaenae). From this and the legend of the appearance of Dionysus 
at the combat clad in a block goat’s skin, Mr. Tdpffer has argued that 
Melonthus was a local hero of Melacrtae, an embodiment of Dionysus 
Melanthides or Melanaegis, and had originally no connexion either with 
Messenia or Athens (Attische Gesualogu, p. 231 ry.) 

19 . 3. was condemned by the people and actually deposed. The 
Argives were governed by at least a nominal king as late as the lime of 
the great Persian war. For at that time the Spartan envoys who were 
sent to Argos are said to have contrasted the two kings of Sparta with 
the one king of Argos (Herodotus, viL 149). 

19 . 3. Algos. The modem town of Argos stands on the site of the 
ancient city. It lies on the western side of the brood Argolic plain, at 
the eastern foot of the steep mountain (950 fL high) which formed the 
citadel of ancient Argos and was known as the Larisa. The sea is 
distant about four miles to the south, being separated from the town by 
a stretch of level plain. The citadel (the Larisa) is a projecting spur of 
the line of mmmtains which bounds the Argolic plain on the west. 
Across the plain, to the south-east, at the head of the Argolic gulf, but 
at its eastern side, Nauplia is in full view, with its lofty citadel, known 
as the Palamidi. A little way inland from Nauplia (which is the natural 
harbour of Argos) Tiryns is also plainly visible in the form of a low 
isolated eminence rising on the eastern side of the plain. Still on the 
eastern side of the plain, but away to the north, Mycenae lies incon¬ 
spicuous at the foot of the mountains which form tlie eastern boundary 
of the plain. According to Strabo (viii. p. 370) Argos stood mostly on 
the pl^ at the foot of the Larisa. The modem tow-n b wholly on the 
plain. It covers a considerable extent of ground, being interspersed 
with gardens. 'Though a rather ditty and untidy town, it U not un- 
picturesque with its low red-tiled bouses. In particular, the main 
street, lined with shops and coffee-houses, presents a gay and animated 
scene when it b thronged with white-kilted, red-capped peasants who 
have come in from the hilb and the neighbouring plain to market. 
Almost the only remains of antiquity to be seen in the town are the 
ruins of the theatre (ii. 20 . 7 note). See Guide-Joanne, 3 . p. 217 ty., 
Bueiieher,* p. 261. 

19 . 3. a laactnary of WoUlflli Apollo. Of all the buildings 
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of ancient Aip>s, as described by Paosaniai, the only one (if we 
except the citadel) of which the site can now be identified with certainty 
u the theatre, hewn out of the rock at the south-eastern foot of the 
Larisa. The site of all the other ancient buildings is matter of inference 
and conjecture. As Pausanias, coming from the Heraeum, entered 
Argos from the north, and after describing the sanettary of Wolfish 
Apollo proceeds to the theatre (ii. 20. 7), which must hai'e been towards 
the southern end of the city, Lrake supposed that the temple of Wolfish 
Apollo stood in the northern part of the modern town, not far from the 
foot of the Larisa {Mono, 2. p. 403). A fragmentary inscription has 
been found at Argos containing part of an honorary decree with a 
direction that a copy engraved on stone should be set up in the sanctuary 
of Wolfish Apollo (EtfnjiupU dp\au)koynn), 1885, p. 57). Inscrip¬ 
tions containing detentions to Apollo (C /. G. Nos. 1142, ti43, cp. 
No. 1152) have been found in a church of St. Nicholas, from which 
Bursian (Grogr. 2. p. $3 sq. note) inferred that the temple in question 
must have been near this church. From Thucydides (v. 47), Sophocles 
{EUctra, 6 sq., with the Scholiast), and Plutarch {Pyrrhus, 32, com¬ 
pared with Pausanias, ii. 19. 7) luio'*' that the temple abutted on 
the market-place; and from Livy (xxxii. 25) we learn that the market¬ 
place was at the foot of the citadel Opposite the temple was a temple 
of Nemcan Zeus (SchoL on Sophocles, EUctra, 6). 

The wolf very commonly appears on coins of Argos. Sometimes 
he is represented in full lictween two dolphins, sometimes alone; some- 
times only his head or forepart is given. Sec Head, Historia .Vummorum, 
p, 366 sq.; »■</., Coins of the Ancients, p. 47, pi. iii. B. 36; Gardner, 
Types of Greek Coins, p. 44 ; Imhoof-Blumer and Gardner, Num. Comm. 
OH Pans. p. 35 ; British Museum Catalogue of Greek Coins, Peloponnesus, 
p. 136 sqq., plates xxvii. xxviii. Some iron coins of Argos with a half 
wolf on them have been found {Mittheil. d. arch. Inst, in A then, 7 
(1882), p. 2. sq.) A scholiast on Sophocles {Eleetra, 6) says that 
wolves were represented on the coins of Argos bite owls on the coins of 
Athens. A wolfs head, in terra-cotta, well modelled, has been found at 
Argos {Archiiologische Zeitung, 1864, p. 144). 

19 . 3. Attalua, an Athenian. The date of this sculptor is unknown. 
The name Attalus was inscribed on one of sixteen marble statues, of 
good style, which were found near the theatre at Argos. See Uodwell, 
Tour, 2. p. 217 ; Brunn, Gesch. d. griech. Kitnstler, i. p, 558 ; C. /. G. 
Na 1145; Loewy, Jmschriftem griech. Bihihauer, No. 436. 

19 . 3. In thou daya all imagu were of wood. In Italy, down 
to the conquest of Western Asia in the first half of the second century 
B.C., most of the images of the gods are said to have been of wood or 
eanhenware (Pliny, N. H. xxxiv. 34). 

19 . 3. The reason why Danans fotmded a sanctuary of Wolfish 
Apollo was this etc. .A sUgbtly different version of the following story 
is told by Servius (on Virgil, Aen. iv. 377) as follows. Danaus received 
an oran^ response from Apollo bidding him journey till he saw a bull 
and a wolf fighting. He was to watch the issue of the fight, and if 
the bull conquered, be was to found a temple in honour of Neptune 
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(Poseidon) ; but if the wolf was victorious, he was to dedicate a shrine 
to Apollo. The wolf conquered the bull, so Danaus built a temple to 
Wolfish Apolla Cpi Plutarch, Pyrrhus, 33. 

19 . 3. he claimed the kingdom. Doubtless he was supposed to 
have grounded his claim to the kingdom of Argos on his descent from 
lo, daughter of Argus or of Inachus. See ApoUodorus, ii. i. On the 
lineage of his adversary, Oelanor, see Pans. iL 16. 1. Gelanor was 
king of .Argos at the time when Daitaus landed (ApoUodorus, ii. 1.4; 
Plutarch, Pyrrhus, 33). 

19 . 3. Oelanor. Stephanus Byzantius (i.v. ’Eoi'dytXa) mentions a 
town of Caria called Souagela, at which, he says, “ was the tomb of the 
Carian. For the Carian name for a grave is sOa, and for a king yrla." 
On the strength of this statement Preller {AusgnvaUte Au/sdtse, p. 387) 
was disposed to derive the name Oelanor from the Carian name for 
king. From the same word he would derive the Sicilian Celon; the 
family of Gelon came from the island of Telos, off Caria. Further, he 
suggests that we have the same root in Gtleontts, the name of one of 
the four ancient Ionic tribes; the name wrould thus mean ‘royal’ or 
‘kingly.’ He thinks that Zeus Gcleon, whose name appears in an 
Attic inscription (C. I. A. iiL No. 3), was perhaps the tribal god of the 
Gelcontcs. This trace, if it be such, of a Carian settlement in .Argolis 
might be used as an argument by those who hold that the people who 
created the dvilisaiion of Tiryns and .Mycenae were Carians. See 
above, p. 153 jy. 

19 . 4- Oelanor eras like the boll and Danans like the woUl Cp. 
Plutarch, Pyrrhus, 33. Prof. W. Kobertson Smith suggested (article 
‘Sacrifice,’ Encydopaedia Britannica, 9th ed. vol. 3t, p. 135) that in 
this legend we have a reminiscence of a struggle between two clans, 
one of which had for its totem the wolf, and the other the bull. 

19 . $. the fire of Phoronens. From a scholiast on Sophocles 
{EUctra, w. 4, 6) we learn that this fire tras in the sanctuary of 
Wolfish Apollo, and that it was thought to have come down from 
heaven. On Phottmeus see iL 1 5. 5. Before his time men all spoke 
one tongue; Hermes introduced a diversity of languages, and hence 
arose discord for the first time (Hyginus, Fai. 143). Ad. Kuhn 
{Heratkunfl dts Feuers,* p. 25 ryy.) connected the name Phoroneus 
with the Sanscrit hhurttnya, * rapid ’ (applied to Agni, the deified fire), 
and the Latin Feronia, the goddess worshipped at the foot of Mount 
Soracte. As to Feronia see W. Mannhardt, Amtihe Wald- und Feld- 
kultf, p. 337 sqq. 

19 . 5. that Promethena gave fire to men. The story that fire 
was stolen from heaven and given to men by Prometheus has its analogue 
in many sasage stories of the origin of fire. A powerful being (who 
is sometimes an animal) is said to have got possession of fire and to 
have kept it all to hims^; a beneficent hero (who himself is sometimes 
.an animal) contrives to steal a light from him and gives it to men. See 
for examples of such talcs Mr. A. Lang’s article ‘ Prometheus,’ in the 
Encydo^dia Brilaitnica, 9th ed. vol. 19, p. 807 sq. Many more ex¬ 
amples might be added. Ad. Kuhn {fferabiunft da Ftuers,* p- 35 sqq.) 
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derived the name Prometheus fiom the San«:rit /'T 

for the Ere-sticks, by the friction of which sai.-ages produce fire. Uut il 

is haid to separate the name Prometheus from prometkn, prudenU 

Niue JahrhUcktr f. Pkihl. u. P<udag. 123 (1881), pp. J"'J'* 

article Dr. Flach ventures on the rash assertions that the Prometheus 
story, in all lu features, is purely Greek, and that it must have originated 
after Homer, since Homer makes no mention of it. 

19 7. Ladaa. See iii. ai. 1 note; siii. la. 5 - , ^ , 

19 7. a bull and a wolf lighting. In 27a b.C Pyrrhus, at Uie 
head of some of his troops, forced his way into ArgM by night, ^hen 
day dauTied he saw in the market-pUce the scul^ure 
Pausanias. The king took it as an omen of death, since it had ^ 
foretold that he must die when he should see a wolf fighting a bull 
Pluurch, who mentions this, says that the wolf and the \M\ were of 
bronre. Sec Pluurch. Pyrrkus, 32. Thus the group would seem to 
have been a broiue relief. The batUe of the wolf and bull is represented 
on a coin of Argos ( Imhoof-Blumcr and Gardner, Num. Comm, oh Pnui. 

^ ^19 8. T il""* As to Linus, son of Apollo and Psamailie, see i. 43 - 
7 sf., with the note on “ when Crotopus was reigning." As to Linus 
the poet see ix. 29. 6 

19 8 an altar of Rainy Zens. See 1. 32- 2. with the note on 
•Showery' Zeus.' On a ridge of Mt. Tmolus. to the wwt of Sardes, 
there wi a spot which was called the Birthplace of Rainy Ze^ 
(Joannes Lydus, D* mensikui, iv. 48). In New Guinea there is * K®“ 
named Laufao, who keeps the rain bottled up in a bsOTboo. 
there is too little rain, the people make him presents of pigs and cook^ 
food ; then Laufao takes the stopper out of his sacred baniboo, and tlw 
rain feilU. When there is too much rain, presents are made 8«* 

to induce him to put the stopper into the bamboo. See J. Chalmers, 
PioHiiriHg in New Guineo, p. 177 ^ 9 ' , , , •, j u 

19 . at swore to take Thebes or die. The oath is described by 
Aeschylus ( 5 rt-«s againii Tkebet, 41 Jyy.) They killed a bull so t^t 
the blood ran into the hollow of a shield, and in swearing they ‘oui^ 
the blood with their hands. This was perhaps a form of the blood- 
covenant in which the blood of a victim had been substituted for tliat of 
the persons themselves who took the oath. “ In ancient Arabic litera- 
lure there are many references to tlie blood<o\*enant, but instead of 
human blood that of a victim sUin at the sanctuary is employed. The 
ritual in this case is that all who share in the compact must dip their hands 
into the gore, which at the same time is applied to the Mcred stone 
that symbolises the deity, or is poured forth at its base ” (\V. Robertson 
Smith, Religion of the Semites,* p. 3 > 4 ). 

19 . 8. As to the tomb of l^ometheus etc. This seems to imply 
that both Argos and Opus cbimed to possess the grave of I'romctheus, 
but that in Pausanias's opinion the Opuntian claim was the better 
founded. Other ancient writers appear to be silent on the subject. 

20 . i. Orengas. See viiL 40. 3 199. 
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20 . 1. a work of Polyclitus. There were two sculptors of this 
name, of whom the elder was by (ar the mote famous. See note on ii. 
22. 7. Bnmn {SiljtmjpbericJU* d. philos. pkilolog. u. histor. Clasu d. 
t. baytrisch. Akad. d. U'isstti. su ifunchtn, 1880, p. 469} supposed that 
the Polyclitus mentioned here was the younger Polyclitus. Oserbeck 
{ScJkri/tgutHen, No. 941] thinks it was the elder Polyxiitus. The 
massacre of the guards, which (as Pausanias here relates) led to the 
erection of the statue, occurred in 418 tec. (Thucydides, v. 82 ; Dio¬ 
dorus, xiL 80 ; Plutarch, Aldbimits, 15). Ox-erbeck holds that this 
date fits better with the elder Polyclitus. Brunn, who assigned the 
statue to the younger Polyclitus, supposed that it was not executed for 
some time after the massacre. 

20 . 2. a regiment of a thousand picked men. This force was 
instituted in 43 1 B.C. The men were chosen from amongst the wealthiest 
classes, and hence formed an aristocratic corps. They were reliex'cd 
from all other public duties, and had to train and exercise constantly 
(Diodorus, xii. 75). They took part in the battle of Mantinea in 
418 B.C (Thucy^des, v. 67, 73). 

20 . 3. Oleobia and Biton drawing the wagon etc. Their mother’s 
name was Cydippe and she was the priestess of Hera. Once on a 
time she had to repair to the sanctuary to perform a sacrifice. But 
the oxen had not yet returned from the field, and time was pressing. 
So her two sons, Cleobis and Biton, yoked tbemselxes to the cart and 
drew their mother to the sanctuary, a distance of seven miles. There 
in the crowd of worshippers the men complimented her on the manly 
vigour, and the women on the filial piety, of her sons. In the pride of 
her heart the mother stood before the image and prayed to the goddess 
that she would bestow on the sons, who had honoured her so greatly, 
the best gift that could fall to the lot of man. So afrer sacrificing 
and feasting the young men fell asleep in the sanctuary and awoke no 
more, the goddess thus signifying that death was better than life. The 
Argives had statues of the young men made and dedicated them at 
Delphi. See Herodoms, L 31; Plutarch, Consol, ad Apollon. 14; 
Cicero, Tmse. Dispul. i. 47. 113; Hyginus, Fab. 254; Serxius, on 
Virgil, Gtorg. iii. 532 ; \'alerius .Maximus, v. 4. Ext. 4. On repre¬ 
sentations of Cleobis and Biton in ancient art see 
Welcker, in K. O. Muller’s Arckdologit der Kunst, 
g 419. 4. On an Argixe coin (Fig. 31) Geobis 
and Biton are represented drawing their mother 
in a chariot (Imhoof-Blumer and Gardner, .\'um. 

Comm, on Fans. p. 37, writh pL K xxxiv.) .Again, 
in St. Marc’s Library at Venice there is a sarco¬ 
phagus on which their story is carx-cd in relief. It 
fidls into four scenes. On the left the mother is „ 

seen standing m a chariot drawm by two oxen. 

Two strong lads (Geobis and Biton) grasp the 
pole of the chariot, os if about to unyoke the oxen and to draw the 
chariot themselves. In the next scene the two lads are sleeping, face 
downward, on the ground in front of the temple, while the mother stands 
VOL. Ill O 
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beside them with uplifted torches as if in the act of prayer. In the 
next scene, still further to the right, a young woman with fluttering 
robes is driving a chariot drawn by two prancing steeds, the heads of 
which arc held b>' Cleobis and Biton. The meaning of this scene is 
obscure; it has b«n interpreted as the .Moon goddess driving her car 
through the nightly sky and taking with her the souls of the dead lads 
to the spirit-workL In the last scene, on the extreme right, the mother 
is seen seated, putting her arms about her two sons, who stand before 
her. This perhaps represents the reunion of the mother and sons in 
heaven. See ArtAHologiscMe ZeituMg, 3I (1863), pi. cixxiL, with the 
remarks of Kruger, pp. 17*37 (who wrongly interprets the relief as a 
mythical representation of moonlight and dawn); H. Dtitschke, 
‘Ueobis und Biton,’ ArtkiiologiscA • epigrapkiscAe MittAdlungen am 
OesftrreicA, 7 (1883X PP- I 53*167, with pi. ii. 

20 . 3. a sanctnary of Nemean ZeriA. This sanctuary was 
opposite the temple of Wolfish Apollo (SchoL on Sophocles, Electra^ 6). 
It seems probable that all the objects described by Pausanias from 
19. 3 to the end of 20. 2 were within the precincts of Wolfish Apollo. 
So thought Siebelis (on this passage), and Bursian (Oeogr. a. p. 5 3 note 2). 

20 . 3. the bronxe image of the god-is a work of Lysippus. 

On Argive coins of Imperial times Zeus is repth- 
sented standing naked, with a sceptre in his right 
hand and an eagle at his feet (Fig. 33). As the 
type persists practically unchanged through several 
reigns, it may be a copy of Lysippus’s sutue. See 
Imhoof* Dlumer and Gardner, \um. Comm, on 
Pans. p. 36, pL K xxviil; BritisA .Museum Ca/a- 
logue of Greek Coins, Peloponnesus, pi. xxviiL la 

See note on ii. 38. 2. 

Eustathius (on ii. U. 308, p. 228) says that the 
draught-man (jrrowos) of Palamcdes, by which be may mean the dice 
here mentioned by Pausanias, was at Argos, 

20 . 4- the women who marched with Dionysua to Argoa. Cp. 
iu 22. I : iL 23. 7. The expedition of Dionysus and his Bacchanals 
against Argos and the resistance offered by the Argives under Perseus 
are narrated at length by Nonnus (xlvii. 474 sqq .); cp. Apollodorus, 
iii. 5. 2. According to one account, Perseus killed Dionysus (Parthey, 
on Pluurch, Isis and Osiris, 35). Two scenes on paint^ vases have 
been interpreted as Perseus fighting the B.irr hanaU (p, Kretschmer 
in JaArhueA d. areA. Instituts, 7 (1892), pp. 32-37). 

20 . 5. Their number is reduced ^ Aeschylus to seren. Dr. 
t’errall has pointed out that in the Sei>en against Tkehes Aeschylus 
represents, not the leaders of the expedition against Thebes, but only 
the leaders of the final assault upon the gates, as seven m number; 
and with fine literary tact he shows how immensely this, properly 
understood, contributM to the dramatic interest of the play. Sec his 
introduction to his edition of the play. 

20 . 6. the tomb of Danaus. This was in the middle of the 
market-place (Strabo, viii. p. 371). 
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20 . 6. where the Argive women bewnil Adonia. 1 have 
examined elsewhere the worship of Adonis ( TA* Goldtn Bough, i. p. 
278 tqq., etc.) On representations of Adonis in ancient art see John and 
De Witte in Annali deW Initituto, 184;, pp. 347 * 41 ^! Jahn, Arckdo- 
hgische Beitnigt, p. 45 sqq. ; also GazetU Arckiologique, 4 (1878}, pp. 
64-66; Roscher’s Ltxikon, 1. p. 75: Pauly’s Rtal-Encydopddie, cd. 
Wissowa, I. p. 394 sq. 

20 . 6 . Oephistu. See iL 13. 5 - 

20 . 7. a head of Medusa made of stone. The head of Medusa 
was said to have the power of turning into stone whoever looked upon 
it (ApoUodorus, iL 4. 2. and 3). In a Sicilian story a witch turns the 
hero to stone by touching him with one of her hairs (Goiuenbach, 
Sicilianiiciu Mdrchrm, No. 40, voL 2. p. Some of the Uyaks 

believe that if they laugh at a dog or at a snake crossing their path, 
they will be turned to stone (Spencer St. John, Lift in tk* ForttU of the 
Far East, 1. p. 339; cp. the snakes about the Argons’ heads). For 
other magic modes of turning people to stone see Chalatianz, 
Armenisekt Mdrcktn und Sagen, Einleitnng, p. v. sqq. ; R.idloir, 
Proben drr Volkslittfratur der turkiseken Stdmmt Sud • Sibiritns, 3 . 
p. 2152?^. 

20 . 7. the Judgment Place. At the eastern foot of the Larisa, to 
the north-east of the theatre (see below), is a wall built of great 
polygonal blocks. It is about too feet long and has a simple doorway 
in the middle. This wall supports an artificially levelled terrace at the 
foot of the mountain, and on this terrace are the remains of a Roman 
brick building. Opposite the doorway there is a square recess cut in 
the wall of rock which forms the back of the terrace. This recess 
narrows gradually inwards and ends in a semicircular niche, which 
forms the termination of a channel cut in the rock. Prof. Curtius 
supposes that the judgment Place may have been upon this terrace. 
He thinks that the order in which Pausanias mentions the buildings 
confirms this view; for immediately after mentioning the Judgment 
Place Pausanias mentions the theatre. Now going to the theatre from 
the market-place he must have passed this polygonal wall with its 
terrace. On the other hand Uursian sees in the whole structure simply 
a well-house, once fed by a spring in the interior of the mountain which 
has now dried up. See Leake, iforca, 2. p. 398 sq. ; Curtius, Pelop. 
2. p. 351 sq., 353 sq., 357; Vischer, Eriniurungen, p. 319 sq.\ 
Bnrsian. Gtogr. 2. p. 351 sq. Prof Ed. Meyxr agrees with Curtins’s 
identification of the Judgment Place, and thinks that it is the same 
with the Pron mentioned by a scholiast on Euripides (Ortstes, 873) 
as the place where the Argives held their trials. See Pkilologus, 48 
(1889), p. 185 ryy. 

20 . 7. a theatre. A considerable portion of this theatre, being 
cut out of the rock, is in tolerable preservation. It is at the south-east 
foot of the Larisa. “Its two ends were formed of large masses of rude 
stones and mortar, faced with regular masonry; these are now mere 
shapeless heaps of rubbish. The excavated part of the thwtre 
preserves the remains of sixty-sevxn rows of seats, in three divisions, 
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separated by diazomata [>>. passages running rtsund the theatre]: in 
the upper division are nineteen rows, in the middle sixteen, and in the 
loaer thirty-two, and there may, perhaps, be some more at the bottom 
concealed under the earth " \ Leake, Mono, 2. p. 396), VV. G. Clark 
counted 35 rows of seats in the lowest dis-ision, 16 in the middle, and 
18 in the uppermost, making 69 in all {PtluponntsuSy p. 91 )• The ruinous 
state of the wings makes exact estimates impossible, but Leake judged 
that tire diameter of the theatre may hate been 450 feet, and that of 
the orchestra 200 feet. He calculated that, when entire, the theatre 
may have held 20,000 people. In 1891 some excavations were made 
in ^e theatre by Mr. Kophiniotis on behalf of the Greek Government. 
Twenty rows of seats were discovered lower down than the rock-cut 
seats hitherto visiUe. The front row of seats is in the form of arm¬ 
chairs. Remains of both a Greek and a Roman stage were laid bare, 
the former built of tufa, the latter paved with red stone. A subterranean 
passage, to the north of the Roman stage, united the stage with the 
orchestra, as in the theatres at Eretria, Magnesia on the Maeander, 
Sicyon, and Tralles. See AtXruiv dpxatoXoytxdv, 1891, p. 86; 
Mittheil. d. anh. Inst, in A/Aen, 16 (1891), p. 383; Bu/I. Corr. H*ll. 
I S (1891), p. 651 ; American Journal of Archaeology, 7 {1891), p. 518. 
“ Contiguous to the south-western angle of the theatre, on the extreme 
foot of the mountain, arc twenty-one rows of seats excavated in the 
rock. These rows are rectilinear, forming a line which is nearly that 
of the orchestra of the theatre produced: the seats, therefore, must 
have belonged to some separate place of spectacle, as they could not 
have commanded a view of any part of the interior of the theatre. 
Their position clearly proves that the upper division of the excavated 
seats (rf the theatre was not prolonged to the wings" (Leake, Morea, 2. 
p. 397 If.) See also Curtius, Petofi. 2. p. 352 sg. ; \Tscher, Erinner- 
ungen, p. 320 sg. ; W. G. Clark, Peloponnesus, p. 91 ; Bursian, Geogr. 
2. p. 52. 

20 . 7. the Spartan Othryadas. Herodotus’s version (i. 82) of 
this famous story is as follows. The Lacedaemonians had taken 
possession of the district of Thyrea, which belonged to the Argives. 
The two peoples agreed that each should pick out 300 champions who 
should fight each other, and that Thyrea should belong to the victorious 
side. The fight took place. Of the 300 Argives all fell but twn, 
Alcenor and Chromius ; of the Lacedaemonians all wxre slain but one, 
Othryades (Othryadas). The two Argives ran to Argos to tel! that 
they had conquered; Othryodes remained on the field, spoiled the «iisi.» 
Argives, and deposited the spoils in the Lacedaemonian camp. A 
dispute hence arose between Sparta and Argos, each claiming a victory. 
A battle was the result, in which the Lacedaemonians were victorious. 
Othryades, ashamed to return to Sparta when all his comrades had 
perished, slew himself on the spot. This contest is believed to luive 
taken place in J48 tc. It u described by Pausanias elsewhere (ii. 38 
5), but without mention of Othryades. The combat was very famous 
in antiquity and became a favourite subject of rhetorical declamation. 
See Chrysermus, in Fragm. hist. Graec. ed. Muller, 4. p. 361 ; Theseus, 
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in Stobacus, FloriUgium, mi. 67 ; Saidas, s.x>. ‘OWpmSas; and the 
numerous other writers cited by Kohlmann in his article * Othryades,' 
Rheinisckes Mustum, N. F. 29 (1874), pp. 463-480 5/</., 31 (1876), pp. 
300-302. Now none of the other authorities agrees with Pausanias, 
who represents the Spartan Othryadas as killed by an Argive. In the 
other accounts Othryadas is represented either as ^\-ing killed himself 
(Herodotus’s version), or as having died of his wounds. As the group 
of statuary representing Othryadas being slain by an Argfve was at 
Argos, it is natural to see in it the embodiment of an Argive tradition 
which contradicted the Lacedaemonian tradition followed by Herodotus. 
The Argive tradition would be told to Pausanias when the statue was 
shown him. If Pausanias (as has been maintained) took all his facts 
from books, how is it that here his account agrees with none of the very 
numerous literary accounts of the same subject which have come down 
to us, but does agree with what we should expect to be the local 
Argive tradition, coloured by Argive patriotic prejudice ? 

20. 8. a sanctuary of Aphrodite. Above the theatre Is a small 
rocky platform, on which stands a chapel of St George. Curtius and 
llursian think that this may have been the site of the sanctuary of 
Aphrodite. See Curtius, Ptlop. 1. pp. 351, 357 562; llursian, 

Gtogr. 2. p. 52. 

20 . 8. the image of the goddess. The word for image here is 
eSos; it is used by Pausanias only here and in viii. 46. 2. On the 
word see Maxim. Fraenkel, Dt vtrhis potioribiu quibus opera sUituaria 
Gratci notabant, pp. 24-29. 

20 . 8. TelesiUa. Sm Plutarch, Dt mut. viri, 4 ; Polyaenus, viii. 
33 ; Suidas, s.v. TcAciriAAo; Clement of Alex., Strom, iv. 19. § 122 ; 
Bahr on Herodotus, vi 77. Tcicsilla’s heroic defence of Argos is 
supposed to have tal^ place in 510 a.C It was commemorated by an 
annual festival called the Festival of Wantonness (ra *Y/fpi<m»td), 
celebrated at the new moon of the month of Hennaeus (the fourth 
month, perhaps June-July; see Daremberg et Saglio, DietioHmare, 2. 
p. S29). At this festival the women dressed as men and the men as 
women, the men even wearing veils (Plutarch and Polyaenus, ll.ee.) 
The story of the defence of Argos by Telesilla may have been invented 
to explain the festival. Certainly the exchange of garments between 
men and women as a religious or superstitious rite is not uncommon 
elsewhere. For example, there was a sacrifice to Aphrodite at which 
men were dressed as women and women as men (>facrobin5. Sat, iii. 
8 3). In Cos the priest of Hercules wore female attire when he offered 
sacrifices (Plutarch, Quaest. Grate. 58). Argive women on their 
marriage night wore &lse beards. Plutarch, who mentions this custom, 
attempts to assign an historical origin to it {Dt mul. viri. 4); but it is 
certain that the practice of women dressing as men, or men as women, 
or both, IS B widely spread marriage custom. Spartan brides were 
dressed in men's clothes on the wedding night (Plutarch, Lycurgus, 1 5). 
See also Sepp, Altbaytrischtr Sagtnsehati, p. 233 ; Schroeder, Dit 
Volkshrducht der Eksftm, pp. 93 sqq., 218 sqq.\ J. Thomson, Through 
yfasai Land, p. 442 ; Matthes, Bij'dragm tot dt EthnologU van Znid- 
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C€Ubt 3 , p. 35. Scnnctimcs it is not the bride and bridegroom but their 
attendants who thus disguise themselves. See ProcettUtt^ A’. Gt^gr. Soe. 
1879, p. 92; Biddulph, Tribtt of Hu Hindoo Koosk, pp. 78, 80; Grierson, 
Bihar peasant Kfe, p. 365 ; Folk-lore fonmal, 6 (1888), p. 122 ; Scbillot, 
Coutnmes populaires de la Haute-Bretagne, p. 138. Plutarch If.t.) 
mentions that the women who shared in the exploit of TclesUla were 
allowed to build a temple of the war-god (Enyalius); and Lucian 
{Amores, 30) says that in consequence of Telesilia’s viaory the war-god 
(Ares) was held at Argos to be a god of women. But, as we learn 
from Fausanias, the statue of Telesilla stood in front of a temple of 
Aphrodite. May not this have been the Armed Aphrodite ? and w ould 
not this explain the statements of Plutarch and Lucian just quoted ? If 
this were so, the historical foundation of the story of Telesilla would 
become more doubtful than ever. On the Armed Aphrodite see iiu 15. 
to note. 

20. 8. her hooka are lying at her feet, and ahe ia looking at a 
helmet. This statue has been cited by Leopardi in a fine p-assage to 
illustrate the superiority of the active over the contemplative life (// 
Parini, ovi'ero della gloria, cap. L) 

20 . 8. The Lacedaemonians, under Oleomenes etc. See Hero¬ 
dotus, vi 76-80. 

20 . 10. Herodotus has recorded. See Herodotus, vl 77. 

21 . 2. Bias. See iL 18. 4. 

21 . 3. the Lydian woman. Omphale. Cp Dionj-sms Halk. 
Antiquit. Rom. 1 . 28. 

21 . 3 - ^he grave of Epimenides. His tomb was also shown at 
Sparta. See iiL 11. 11 ; also iiu 12. 11. 

21 . 4- as I have shown in my account of Attica. See i. 13. 8. 

21 . 5. the story told of her is this. With the following account of 
the Gorgons, Mr. E, Bethe, in Hermes, 25 (1890X p 311 sq., compares 
Diodorus, iiL 52 sqq. Diodorus admittedly takes his account of the 
Gorgons etc. from Dionysius, sumamed .Sc>tobrachion; and from the 
supposed resemblance between the narratives of Pausanias and Dio- 
doruiS Mr. Bethe infers that Pausanias also drew upon Dionysius. This 
is quite possible, but the supposed resemblance seems (ar too slight to 
warmnt the inference. 

21 , 6. The desert of Libya contains wild beasts etc. Cp 
Herodotus, i». 191. 


21 . 7 - it had been the custom for women to remain single after 
their husbands' death. It is quite possible that in very early times 
Greek widows were forbidden to marry again, for among many peoples 
this rule holds, as amongst the Heh Kioh Mian or ‘Black-footed 
^ngines’ (an aboriginal tribe in ChinaX in Sfl-shin (an ancient 
kingdom m CoreaX amongst some fiunilies or tribes ui Malabar amone 
the Tamil potters of Travancorc. and the Alfoers of Ceram See 
J^rnal of the North China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Soaety, voL 1 
No. 3 (December I8 s 9X p. 261 ; Pfixmaier, • Nachrichten von deil 
Jten BcwohnciTi d« heuPgen Corea,’ Sitrungsherichte der pkilosot>k 
hsstor. Ciasse der kaiser. Akad. der H’issem. (ViennaX 57 (1868X 
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p. 518; J. T. Phillips, Account of the rtUgiom etc. of the people of 
Malabar, p. 38; S. Mateer, Natht lift in Travancort, p. 108; G. A. 
Wilken, Das Haaropftr, p. 44 tq. Among some peoples the maniage 
of widows, if not absolutdy forbidden, is strongly discountenancecL in 
the Chinese ‘ Rook of Rites' it is said : “ The widow w one with her 
husband, and this does not change during the whole course of her life ; 
therefore, when her husband dies, she docs not marry again ” (De 
Groot, Fttsten m Cebnabrn x-an de Emoy-Chineeten, p. 442 ; J. H. 
Plath, Die hduslicke Verkdltnisu der alien Cbinesen, p. 10; cp. id., 
Gesets und Recht im alien China, p. 18). In conformity with this 
precept, at the present day in China “ it is considered very improper for 
a wridow to contract a second marriage ; and in genteel fomilies such on 
es-ent rarely, if ever, occurs. Indeed, if I do not mistake, a lady of rank 
by contracting a second marriage exposes herself to a penalty of eighty 
blows” (Gray, China, I p. 315). In ancient Peru the marriage of 
widows was not approved of (Garcilasso de la Vega, Royal Commentaries 
of the Incas, L p. 305 rg., Markham's traits.) The reason why widows 
are not allowed to marry alter their husbands’ death was given to the old 
traveller Rubruquis by the Tartars. “Their widows never marry a 
second time, for this reason, because the)- believe that all who have 
served them in this life shall do them service also in the life to come. 
Whereupon they are persuaded that every widow after death shall 
return to her own husband” (Rubruquis, ‘Travels into Tartary and 
China,' in Pinkerton's Voyages and Travels, 7. p. 33). So among the 
Khi-tan, a people of eastern Tartary, “ the wife does not marry a second 
time. She is consideted the wife of the deceased, and no one would 
marry her" (Pftrmaicr, ‘Die fiemdlandichen Reiche lu den'Zeiten der 
Sui,* Siteungsberichte d. philos, hist. Clasu d, kais. Akad. d. IVissen. 
(Vienna), 97 (1881), p. 482). Hence the Alfoers of Minahassa, in 
Celebes, are aftaid to marry a widow, thinking that if they did, they 
would soon die (* lets over het Uijgeloof in de .Mi nah a sa ,' Tijdsckrijft 
voor Xederlandsch Indie, July 1870, p. 3). They probably fear the 
vengeance of the deceased husband’s gbrnt. For a similar reason, 
probably, in West Prussia, when a widow marries for the third time, her 
husband must enter her house by the window and go thrice through it, 
“ that no harm may befall him " (G. A. Wilken, Das Haaropfer, p. 46 
note). .Among the Syrian Christians of Travancorc “remarriage of 
wridows is conducted in the early morning before daylight, as a 
somewhat shameful thing" (S. Mateer, Mathe life in Travancore, 
p. 161). This again may be a precaution to evade the late huslnnd's 
ghost. 

The belief that the soul of the write would rejoin the soul of her 
departed husband in the other world has led many barbarous peoples to 
kill the wife on the death of her husband, in order that the spiritual 
reunion may immediately take place. It is especially on the death of kings 
and great men that these massacres are perpetrated. In the East 
Indian island of Bali, when the king died, all his wives and concubines, 
amounting sometimes to a hundred or a hundred and fifty, were burnt 
(Crawrford, History of the Indian Archipelago, 2. p. 253). Herodotus 
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(v. 5) meniioos that among a Thracian tribe it was the custom, when a 
man died, that his best-betoved wife should be killed and bnried with 
him; the women used to contend eagerly for the honour. Prof. O. 
Schrader is of opinion that the custom of slaying the wife on the death 
of the husband was an ancient Aryan institution {JSpracki’trglachMng 
und UrgtschichU? p. 565). The best known instance of it among an 
Aryan people is the xutUt of Hindu widows. The custom of widow- 
burning does not appear in the N'edas; but nevertheless, as Mr. 
Zimmer and Dr. Tylor argue, the custom is probably older than the 
V'edas ; so barbarous a rite is hardly likely to be a later invention. It 
is, and has been since the days of Manu at least, the rule that a Hindu 
widow never marries again ; only among Pariahs and some Sudras 
is she allowed to marry again. See Laws of Mamis, v. 160 sf,; 
Dubois, .\f<rurs tie. dts ptuflts de flnde, I. pp. 14 jy., 294 sq .; Bose, 
TAe Hindoos as thty an, p. 237 sgg .; Ma>-ne, Hindu tatt> and usagt, 
p. 82 sgg .; Zimmer, AHindisches Lehtn, pp. 326-329; Max Muller, 
Essays, L pp. 332-337. Amongst the Slavs there is evidence that the 
wife was regularly burnt with her dead husband (J. Grimm, Veber tUu 
Verhrtnnen der Leichtn, p. 62 sgg.\ V. Hehn, Kutturfijlsnxtn und 
Hauslhiert,* p. 440). Amongst the South Slavs it is still regarded as 
an insnlt to her lace husband's memory if a widow marries again (F. S. 
Krauss, SHte und Bniu<:A dor Smisitn'tn, p. 578). Among the ancient 
Germans it seems to have been thought b«ter that a widow should not 
marry again (Tadtns, Gtrm. 19 ; Grimm, Deutsdu Rechlsalttrthkmer, 
P- 453 )- In ancient Greece we seem to have a reminiscence of widow¬ 
burning in the legend that when the corpse of Capaneus was burning on 
the pyre, his wife Evadne threw herself into the flames and perished 
(Euripides, SuftpUas, 980 sgg .; Apollodorus, itu 7. 1 ; Zenobius, 
Cent. L 30 ; Ovid, Tristin, v. 14. 38). In some Indian tribes of North- 
West America the practice of burning the widow has been mitigated 
into a rule that she must lie beside her husband’s corpse on the pyre till 
she is nearly suffocated, when she is allowed to withdraw. See Morse, 
Report on Indian ajfairs, p. 339 sg. ; Rev. .Sheldon Jackson, ‘Alaska 
and its inhabitants’ American Antiguarian, 2. p. 112 sg .; Bancroft 
Xative races of the Pacific StaUs, 1. p. 136. For more examples of 
killing the widow on the husband’s death see the works of Grimm 
and Hehn cited above; Tylor, Primith’e Culture,'^ i. pp. 459.467; 
Herbert Spencer, Sodology,* pt i, ch. 14, pp. 204-206. For evidence 
of the custom in Greece see Lasaulx, ‘Zur Geschichte und Philosophie 
der Ehe bei den Griechen,' Abiutndl. d. pkilos. pkiMog. Classe der 
konig. buyer. Ak^ d. Wissen. 7 (1853), p. 48 sgg.; and on the custom 
in general see Westennarck, History of human marriage, p I ’4 W 

21 . 9. Ohlori*-daughter of Nlobe. See v. 16. 4. On the 

mytfeMl connexion of Niobe with Argos see Stark, Xiobe und die 
Atobtden, p. 3p sgg. Stark thought that Chloris was a mvthical 
expression for the fresh green vegetation of spring. The adjective from 
which her » formed (xA«p^) is often so applied in Greek. In 
an article on Chlons tn Rkeinisekes .Museum, to (1856), pp tfro-tTT 
Schwenk mainuined that Chloris corresponded to the R™ norl’ 
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On representations of the Niobc legend in ancient art see, in addition 
to Stark's monograph, H. He>-dcniann, ‘Niobe und die Niobiden auf 
griechischen Vasenbildcm,' VtrhamilungrH d. ken. tnekt. GeutL d. 
Wissm. m Lripzig, 37 087 SX PP- 205-230; /</., 29 (1877), pp. 
70.103; id., 35 (1883), pp 159-168; Lenormant, in GaxttU ArcA/- 
ehgique, 3 (1877), p. 171 27.; C. Robert, in Annnti eUlt Inst, di 
Corrisp. ArchtoL 1882, pp 285-389. By feu- the roost famous of the 
represenutions of the Niobe legend is the group in the Ufliii gallery at 
Florence, which was discovered near the Latcran at Rome in 1583. 
The ancients themselves knew not whether to attribute the group to 
Scopas or to Praxiteles (Pliny, Nai. Hist, xxxvi. 28); at»d modern 
opinion is stfll divided on the subject. See Friederichs, Praxittles 
und die Niobegntppe; Bnmn, Gtsek. d, grieek. Kimslitr, 1. pp. 324, 
357 sg. ; Murray, ffist. of Greek Sculpture, 2. pp 314-322 S Lucy M. 
MitcheU, ffist. of Ancient Sculpture, pp 475-481 ; Ot-erbeck, Gesek. d. 
grieck. Plastik,* 2. pp. 78-91 ; Welcker, Antike DenkmSUr, 1. pp 218- 
220 : Stark, Niobe und die Niobiden, p. 332 sg. ; Friederichs-Woliers, 
Gipsabgusse, pp 433-445. The images of Latona and Chloris, here 
described by Pausanios, 
seem to be reproduced on 
a series of Argive coins 
(Figs, 34, 35), on which 
Latona stands clad in a long 
garment, holding sotne ob¬ 
ject (a torch ?) in her left 
hand, and raising her right 
hand to her shoulder; the 
sirrall figure of Chloris riOL ) 5 ,—^.ATOMA ABD OBLORtS (COtVR Or AMOOS). 

stands close to the elbow 

of the goddess and is similarly attired. See Imhoof.BlutnCT and 
Gardner, Num. Comm, on Pans, p 38, pL K xxxvL xxxsnL xxxviii. 

22 . I. Flowery Hera. Cp Etymolog. Magnum, p 108. 47. Girls 
or women ofiBciated as flower-bearers in her temple, while the flutes played 
a special air (Pollux, hr. 78). In spring the Peloponnesian women cele¬ 
brated a festival called Erosantkeia or Eroantkia, the chief feature of 
which seems to have been the gathering of flowers (Hesychius, s.v. 
'Hpoordt^ut; Photius, s,v. 'Hpodrffia). Probably this festival was 
connected with the worship of Flowery Hera; the flower-bearers who 
officiated in her temple may have been the girls who gathered flowers 
at the Erosantkeia. The Greek ist of May (our 12th) is still a 
festival of flowers in Greece; the people go out in the morning 
and gather flowers, with which they deck the outside of their houws 
{Folklore, r (1890), p 518). This modem custom has obvious affinities 
with the celebration of May-day in northern Europe. I have 8ugg«ted 
elsewhere (The Golden Bou^ I. p. 100 sgg.) that at some Greek 
festivals Zeus and Hera corresponded to the King and Queen of May. 
The Flowery Hera, personated by a girl, with her attendant flower¬ 
bearing handmaidens, would answer very well to our Queen of the May. 

22 . I. a graTfl of women etc. Cp ii. 2a 4 n®*®- 
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22 . I. PeUsgiu, aon of Tiiopaa. On Pclasgtu see i. 14. 3. On 
Triopas ace ii. 16. t ; z. 11. t note. 

22 . 3. Zeus the ContriTer. From an inscription it appears that 
Zeus was worshipped under this title (.\fechaiuui or AfiuMaiuus) in Cos, 
where the sacrifices ofTered to him e\-ery other >xar were three full-grown 
sheep and a choice oz. Sec Jaunt^ of Hellenic Studies, 9 (1888), 
p. 338 ; Haton and Hicks, Inscriptions of Cos, No. 38. 

22 . 3. Now that the Tantalus, who was son to Thyestes etc. 
On this passage see Stark, Niobt und die Siobidtss, p. 350 sqq. 
Pausanias, who is apt to take legends and myths as literal truth, is sure 
that the bones of the famous Tantalus, son of Zeus, cannot be at Argos, 
since his tomb was on Mt. Sipylus in Asia Minor. But, as Stark 
points out, some circumstances certainly point to a legend that the first, 
the celebrated, Tantalus was buried at Algos. For unless such a legend 
existed, Pausanias would not have gone out of his way to refute it. 
Moreover the younger Tantalus, son of Thyestes and first husband of 
Clytaemnestra, would have been buried not at Argos, but with his 
kindred the Atridae at Mycenae, the seat of the dynasty and their 
burial place. Again, tbe name of Tantalus, son of Zeus, occurs in the 
lilt of the most ancient kings of Argos immediately before that of 
his son Pelops (Hyginus, Fab. 134). If then there was a legend that 
Tantalus reigned at Argos, it is perfectly natural there should have 
been a legend that he was buried there. It is worth noting, as Stork 
points out, that as here the bones of Tantalus arc said to have been 
kept in a bronte vessel, so the bones of Pelops, son of Tantalus, were 
preserved in a bronze box at Pisa (Pans. vi. 33. i). With regard to 
the younger Tantalus, son of Thyestes, he is mentioned as one of the 
children whom his father ate at the infamous banquet prepared by 
Atreus (Hyginus, Fab. 88, 344, 346; cp. I'aus. iL 16. 3). Euripides, 
like Pausanias, speaks of this younger Tantalus as having been the 
first husband of Clytaemnestra {Iphigenia in Anlis, 1 1 50). 

22 . 3. Broteas. See iiu 22. 4 ; Gerhard, ‘ Broteas,' Rkiinisches 
.Museum, N. F. 8 (1853), pp. 130-133 ; Stark, Hiobe und dU NiMden, 
p. 437 sq. Gerhard thought that the name might be connected with 
and hence might mean ‘ the one who was eaten.' He suggested 
that Broteas was a mere mythological dummy invented to relieve Pelops, 
as ancestor of the Pelopids, from the odium of having been partially 
eaten by Oemeter. See Schol. on Pindar, Ofytnp. L 37. Broteas was 
said to have been so much ridiculed for his personal deformity that he 
leapt into the fire and was burnt. Stark saw in this feature of tbe 
legend a trace of Assyrian-Lydian ideas of resurrection and apotheosis 
through death. 


22 . 3 - Ida graTe is on Mount Sipylus. See v. 13. 7 note. 

22 . 3. Hub the Phrygian. Ilns was son of Tros and brother of 
Assaracus and Ganymede (Apollodorus, iii. 12. 2). “That Bus and 
Assaracus were originaUy divinities of the first rank, and divinities of 
Semitic and Assyrian origin, is proved beyond doubt by their names. 
These names ^ in fort purely Assyrian and present, without alteration, 
two very weU-known names of the Ninivite pantheon, flu and Ass^. 
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wtin ^Assnr tbe great, the powerful;. These two names contain one of 
the most decisive proofs of very ancient Assyrian influence in the Troad “ 
(Fr, Lenormant, note in GasetU Arck/clogiqut, 5 (1879), p. 239). 

22 . 3. they still throw tmming torches into the pit etc. On 
Easter Saturday }'aung people in Albania march with lighted torches 
through the vdlage. Then they throw tlie lighted torches into the 
river crying, “ Hah Kore I we throw you into the river, like these 
torches, that you may return no more I" See Hahn, Albattttischt Stuthen, 
I. p. 160. The coincidence in name between the Albanian Kort and 
tlie Greek Kort (the Maiden, i>. Proserpine) may be merely accidental 
When the Romans erected boundary-stones they threw torches into 
holes in tbe ground (Lobeck, Aj^laopAamus, p. 981). In some parts of 
Germany the people on Christmas morning throw fire-brands into springs 
and troughs to keep off the witches (.A. Bastian, in Zfitsckri/l fur 
Elhnologit, I. p. 41S sq.) In England it seems to have been an old 
custom to carry lighted torches at a funeral and to extinguish them in 
the earth with which the corpse was about to be covered (Uume and 
Jackson, SkrvpsUrt Folklore, p. 310). 

22 . 5. a temple of the DiooctirL According to Plutarch (Quaest. 
Grati. 23) the Argives called Castor mixartka^tas, and believed that 
he was buried in their city; but they worshipped Pollux os one of the 
Olympian gods. 

22 . 6. Aphidna had been captured by the Dioscuri etc. See i. 
17. 4 sq., with the notes. 

22 . 7. hia brother Kaucydes, sou of Mothon. Elsewhere (Paus. 
vL 6. 2) we learn that Polyclitus was the pupil of Naucydes. Naucydes 
must therefore have been his elder brother. The Polyclitus referred to 
is (as Pausanias l.c. remarks) not the great Polyclitus, but a younger 
namesake. From on inscription found at Olympia it appears that the 
father of Naucydes (and therefore of the younger Polyxlitus) was 
Patroclcs (see note on vi. 6. 2). Further, inscriptions found at Ephesus 
and Olympia show that the sculptor Daedalus of Sicyon (see Index) wras a 
son of Patroclcs (see vi. 3. 4 and note on vi. 2. 8). Hence the younger 
Polyclitus, Naucydes, apd Daedalus were all brothers. Thus in the 
present passage Pausanias or his copyists seem to be wrong in giving 
Mothon as the name of Naucydes’s fothcr. Sec Critical Note on this 
passage. On a block of black marble found at the church of St. George 
at Thebes the name of the sculptor Polyclitus is found side by side with 
that of Lysippus; two separate inscriptions are engraved on the block, 
one referring to a statue by Polyclitus, the other referring to a statue by 
Lysippus (C. I. G. G. S. Nos. 2532, 2533 ; Kaibel, Epigrammata 
Graem, Nos. 492, 492 a; Colliti, G. D. /. 1. Na 710, p. 236; Loewy, 
insekriften grieck. Riltlkiaur, No. 93). From this foct Messrs. Foucart 
and Loescheke have inferred that Polyclitus the younger was a con¬ 
temporary of Lysippus, though Prof Loescheke holds that Polyclitus 
was a go^ deal the older of the two and places his artistic activity 
between 37a and 332 B.C. The late H. Brunn. however, did not admit 
the inference. The block of marble on which the names of the twro 
sculptors occur is not an independent base, but an architectural member. 
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Md Bnmn thoQKht that it might have formed pan of a building destined 
for the reception, at successive times, of statues of victorious athletes. 
Brann himself supposed that Patrocles, the father, may have been bom 
ab^t 470 B.C, his son Naucydes about 440 B.C., and the younger 
Polyclitus about 432 ac. ProC W. Dittenberger, however, one of the 
highest hvmg authorities on Greek epigraphy, holds that the two inscrip- 
tiros in question are undoubtedly contemporary, and that they are later 
than 316 B.C.; hence he considefs that the sculptor Polyclitus whose 
^e occurs on one of them can be neither the elder nor the younger 
olyclitus, but a third sculptor of the same name, younger than either 
« the two others Mr. Stuart Jones suggests that the inscriptions may 
be restorations of earlier inscriptions, and that the sutues to which they 
were attached may have had no ori^pnal connexion. 

See Foucan in .ffewrN. s. 29(1875). PP- i lo-i 15 ; 
I^hckc. m Archaologuche ZeituHg, 36 (1878), pp. Vo-13; L 
Curtius, t*. p. 84; Funwangler and Weil, in ArcMuol. Zritulg, 37 
O879), p. 45 jy.; H. Brunn, in SittungsberickU d. fikHos. Clatu d i 
A A tad. d. Huj. su MiiHdun, PhiL philolog. Classe, 6 Novenib. 1880' 
p. 464 tq. ; Loewy, insekri/ten grifc/uscktr BUdfuiutr, No. 93 ; Murray 
4/ Orrtk Sculptyrf, 3. p. 335 ,g. ; Overbecit, G€scA. d. griJk. 
Pltutik, I. p. 531 sqq.i W. Dittenbmger, note on C./.G.G.S. No. 
2532 ; H- Stuart Jones, StUct Passagts from Ancitnt Writers illustnt. 
five 0/tfu Hist0ry of Grtek Scuiphtrt^ p, 192 jy. 

22. 8 . the gynmaalmn named Cylarabla. This gymnasium was 
less than 3^ paces outside the city-waUs, and the gate which led to it 
^ms to have betm called Diaropercs (Livy, xxxiv. 36; Plutarch. 

'7 and 26; Lturian, ApoL pro mere. 

A ^ 7 : vL 14. 9 iy.; fa. 30. 3 ; X. 7. 4. 

As to the Pythian tune see note on x. 7. 4. ’ 

23 . 2. ^ton Cp. ». 17. 8 note; it. 10. 3 ; Apollodorus, ui. 6. 8. 

(CovL r f her 

ii^8^ sff^' ^ ^ »«* 

J 3 . 4. XenophUtur and Strato. These were Argive sculptors 
Their names appear m an inscription found at JAirAift-a, near Tir^s: ’ 

HENf) 4 «IA 02 :KAli;TPATD.\ 

APPEIoI EnoiH^LAN 

“Xenophilus and Strato, Argives, made (the sutue or statues).” 

I.-‘nsenpuro lEn-ixJaAoe *aJ ETpdrwv 
ApyJ.iJoi found by Mr. Collignro engraved oTt^o 

blocks, sightly concave, near the khan of A'oJriesa, oo^the rite^ 
MCient Cleonae. These mscriptions appear to belong to the Lddle of 
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Stcyoo, Prof. E. Cnitius found a mutilaicd baM with some fmgmenu of 
an inscription which perhaps included the names of these two sculptors. 
See Curtius, 2, p. 586. For all three inscriptions see Loc»7, 

Iiuckriften grUch. Bildhauer, Nos. 261, 262, 270. Another mutilated 
inscription which seems to have conuined the names of both sculptors 
has been found at the sanctuary of Epidaurus. As restored it runs: 
[Hct>d</MAo]t KOI ^Tpdntv rrotijoav “ Xenophon and Strato made (it)." 
See ArArioi' ^)^aio\oyiKoy, 1892, p. 72; Cavvadias, Fouilltt 
tf ipMtiure, I, p. 108, No. 253. The statues of Aesculapius and 
Health by Xcnophilus and Strato appear to be reproduced on coins of 
.Argos. The Aesculapius is of a Phidian t>-pe. Health is represented 
clad in a long tunic, and wearing an overdress, of which the end hangs 
over her left arm. See Imhoof-Blumer and Gardner, AVrw. Comm, on 
Pamj. p. 40 sf., with plate K xlvii. xlviii. 

23. 4- Alezanor. See ii. it. 5 

23. 5. Pheraean Artemis. See ii. to. 7. 

23. 5. the Palladium. See I 28. 9. 

23. 6. Helenas, son of Priam. See i. 11. 1. 

23. 6. the district of Oestrine. It was separated from Tticsprotis 
by the river Thyamis (Thuc^-dides, i. 46 ; cp. Paus. L 1 1. i). Cestrine 
is said to have been the older name of Giaonia. The oxen of the 
district were famous. See Hesychius, s.v. KttrrptviKui /iots ; Schol. on 
Aristophanes, Ptact, 92 5 ; Suidiu, r.t'. \apml fiott. 

23. 7< an underground structure. On the south-eastern slope 
of the hill Diras (see 24. i note) there is a subterranean passage which 
is now open for a length of 65 feet The sides of the passage are 
composed of large, almost unhewn blocks of stone; the walls slope 
inward till at the top they are only a foot distant from each other. Tire 
passage leads into a small circular chamber. Curtius and Rursian 
think that this may be what was shown to sight-seers as the prison of 
Donae. Bursion considered it to be in reahty an old reservoir. See 
Curtius, Pthp. 2. pp. 354, 361 ; Bursian, Gtogr. 2. p. 50 sq. Cp. 
Cell, Itinerary of Greece, p. 66. Mr. Helbig considers that in the 
braren chamber in which Danae was said to have been confined we 
have a reminiscence of buildings like the beehive tombs at Mycenae, 
the walls of which were lined with bronie plates or rosettes (Helbig, 
Das AomeriscAe Epos aus den Denkmdlem erlamtert,* p. 440). Pau- 
sanias describes Danae's prison os a bronre chamber above a sub¬ 
terranean structure. Apollodorus (iL 4. i), with whom Sophocles 
(Antigone, 944 sqq.) seems to agree, describes it simply as a bnuen 
underground chamber. Horace (Odes, iil t6. i) speaks of it as a 
brazen tower. 1 have attempted to explain the story in TAe Golden 
BongA, 2. p. 237. 

23. 7. Cretan Dionysus. See Prcller, AnsgrtcaAIu An/satte, pp. 
293-296. According to Preller, the Cretan legend of the relation of 
Dionysus to Ariadne was that Dionysus loved her before she become 
the bride of Theseus, and that for her infidelity to the god (as Homer 
relates, Od, xL 321 sgq.) she was slain by Artemis. 

23. 7- after warring with Persetu. See ii. 20. 4 : it- 22. 1. 
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24 . I. They call the acropolis l<arisa. The Larisa or acropolis 
of Argos it a conical rocky mountain which rises abru]Hly from the 
plain to a height of 950 feet. The slopes, though steep, can in general 
be climbed; but in a few places the rocks are so precipitous as to 
be inaccessible, as on the north*cast side, where the conspicuons 
monastery of the I’anagia seems to overhang them. The top is some¬ 
what small in proportion to the sire of the mountain. ** A ruined castle 
of lower Greek or Frank construction, which occupies the summit of 
this rocky hill, still preserves, amidst the rude masonry of its crumbling 
walls, some remains of those of the lamed Acropolis of Argos. They 
are of various dates; some parts approach to the Turynthian (Cyclo¬ 
pean] style of building, others are of the most accurate polygonal kind, 
and there are some remains of towers, which appear to have been a 
late addition to the original Larissa, which was probably constructed 
without towers. The modem castle consists of on outer inclosurc and 
a keep, and in both of these a part of the walls consists of Hellenic 
work, thus showing that the modem constmetion preserves very nearly 
the form of the ancient fortress, and that the Larissa had a complete 
castle within the outer inclosure. The masonry of the interior work 
is a line specimen of the second order, being without any horirontal 
courses; and tl>e stones are accurately joined and smoothed on the 
outside; in the latter particular it differs from a piece of the exterior 
Hellenic wall, observable on the north-western side of the outer inclosare 
of the modem castle, where the stones, though not less irregular in 
shape, and Joined with equal accuracy, are rough on the outside, and 
are also of larger dimensions. The interior Larissa was equal to a 
square of about 200 feet” (Leake, J/orrit, 2. p. 395 *p.) The keep 
is a quadrangle of about 70 paces in length by 60 feet in breadth. 
Its ancient walls are standing to a considerable height, especially on 
the north-east side, and are constructed of line polygonal blocks, with 
some pieces of quadrangular masonry here and there. From the 
summit a fortification-wall extends southward along the ridge and down 
to the plain. On the opposite side a similar wall descends the slope 
into the saddle which divides the Larisa from the lower hill to the 
north. There are several cisterns on the summit j the oldest is within 
the inner wall The view is fine, embracing the whole of the Argolic 
plain, with the mountains which surround it. See Dodwell, Tcur 2. 
p. 217 sff.i Curtiua, Pt/op. 3. p. 350 if.; W. G. Clark, Pe/cp. p. 
91 jyy.; Vischer, Erinnfrungtn, p. 317 ryy.; GuitU • Jo,iniu, 2. p 
2t8 iq. \ Baedeker,* p. 262 sq. .K good general idea of the view of 
the Argolic plain and gulf as seen from the summit of the Larisa is 
afforded by plate 19 of Cell’s Topography 0/Grttce. 

24 . I. who gave her name ahw to two cities of Thessaly 
Strabo (ix. p. 440) gives a long list of places in Greece, Asia Minor 
and the islands which were called Larisa ; and Stephanus Bvianthis 
{S.V. Adpunra) enumerates ten pUccs named Larisa, exclusive of the 
ciudel of Argos. 

24 . I. Hera of the Height. .Argivx coins of the Imperial ace 
exhibit heads of Hera covered with a goat’s skin. Hence PanofL 
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conjectured that Hera of the Height was so represented. He points 
out that goats were sacrificed to Hera of the Height at Corinth 
(Zenobius, i. 36, and note on fi. 3. 6). See Panofka, ArcJkdoiogwAer 
Commentar su Pauiamas Buck II. Kap. 34, p, 5. On sacrifices of 
goats to Hera see note on iiL 15. 9. 

24 . I. a temple of Apollo - bnilt by Pythaens. See 1135. 3; 

iL 36. 5 ; iiL 10. 8 ; iil 11. 9. The epithet Pythacan, as applied to 
Apollo, is doubtless only another form of the more cmnnton F>-thian, 
as Panofka {op. cit. p. 8), following Boeckh, rightly assumed. On the 
diffusion of the worship of the P)thian or Pythaean Apollo in 
Peloponnese see Preller, Gritck. Mytkol.* 1. p. 267. There were 
sanctuaries of the Pythian Apollo near Pheneus (viiL 15. 5) and Tegea 
(viii. 54. 5). An inscription (/. G. A. Na 59) shows that the worship 
existed in Cynuria. It seems probable that Argos was the centre from 
which the worship spread; for the Epidauriatu and Spartans were 
bound to send sacrifices to the P)thaean Apollo of Argos (Thucydides, 
V. 53 : Diodorus, xii. 78). Perhaps, as Arnold on Thucydides I.c. puts 
it, ** the worship of Apollo, the lutional god of the Dorians, was 
established by the Argises earlier than by any other of the Dorian 
states after their conquest of Peloponnesus. Be this os it may, we 
know that Argos enjo)ed in early times a much greater dominion and 
influence than she possessed in the Peloponnesian war; and she was 
probably at the head of a confederacy of the adjoining states (Muller, 
Dorirr, 1. p. 154), and thus enjoyed both a ptditical and religious 
supremacy. The religious supremacy outlasted the political; and the 
Argives still retained the management of the temple of Apollo Pythaeus, 
to whom offerings were due from the several states of the confederation, 
just as they were sent by the several states of Latium to the common 
temple of Jupiter Latiaris on the Alban mount." Cp. Bouchd-Leclercq, 
Histoin de ta Dhiuation dtuu PAntifuitl, 3. pp. 1 to jy., 225 ryy. 

24 . I. Apollo Dinuliotes. The name signifies Apollo of the Ridge, 
being derived &om tHras (firipat) ‘ a ridge.’ Panofka (Ankdologistktr 
Commentar su Pausanins Buck II. Kap. 24, p. 12) thought that combined 
with this there may be the meaning of ‘ the Skinner,’ the name Diradiotis 
including the sense of ‘ skinning,’ from the verb deiro or dero • to skin.’ 
Hence he supposed that Apollo Diradiotis appears on monuments 
where the god is represented as about to skin Marsyas or as holding ’ 
the head of Marsyas in his hand. But to attribute this double or 
punning sense to the name Diradiotis seems iiudmissible. 

24 . 1. becanae the place also U called Dina. “The north¬ 
eastern projection of the mountain of Larissa . . . forms a conspicuous 
feature of Argos, though it rises only to one-third of the height .of the 
mounuin. It appears to be the hill by Pausanias called Deiras [Oiras], 
a word which, thwgh better suited to the neck uniting this hill with 
the Larissa, wx may easily conceive to have had a more comprehensive 
meaning, and to have been applied to the entire projection. The proofs 
of the identity of Deiras are: first, that the ascent to the Acropolis was 
by Deiras, and the ridge in question furnishes the only easy ascent to 
the summit of the mountain ; secondly, that the gate of Deiras [see ch. 
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2 c. I sgq.\ led to the river Charadru*, to Oenoe, to the sources of the 
liuichus, and to L>-Tceia, Omcae, and Phlius, all places to which the 
road from Argos would naturally lead out of the city across this ridge. 
The ancient walls of Argos may be traced along the crest of the neck 
which unites the projection with the mountain, and 1 observed an 
opening in the line of the ancient walls, which 1 conceive to mark 
ihe position of the gate of Dciras. • • • The eastern extremity 
of Dciras was probably the position of that second citadel which is 
alluded to by LisT (xxxiv. 25): the height and magnitude as well as 
the situation of this steep rock would naturally, in the progress of 
military science, suggest to the Atgives the utility of occupying it with 
an inclosed work" (Leake, ilorta, x pp. 399 - 40 «). Prat Curtius 
{Ptlop. 2. pp. 350, 560 sq.) agrees with this identiheation of Diras. 
Vischer and Bursian, however, held that the name Dims could only be 
applied to the neck joining the projeaion to the Larisa. The projection 
itsclt Bursian thought, might perhaps be the place called Shield (Aspis) 
by Plutarch, who describes it as being above the theatre {CUomcrus, 
17 and 21 : Pyrrhus, 32). In this case Plutarch would seem to have 
confused the theatre with the stadium, which was situated at the Diras 
or neck between the Larisa and the projection in question (Paus. iL 
24. 2). See Vischer, Erimruruitgen, p. 318; Bursian, Geogr. x p. 
50 note. 

24 . I. the woman tastes of the blood, and becomes possessed 
by the god. For examples of the power of divination supposed to be 
acquired by tasting the blood of a viaim, see The Goldtn Bough, 1. 
p. 34 sq. 

24 . 2. ShanKSighted Athena etc. Sec Homer, Iliad, v. 127 sq. 
Panofka <,Arih. Commentar xa Pastsamas Bueh II. Kap. 24, p. 20 sq.) 
thinks that this goddess is r^resented in an old vase-painting, the 
sharpness of her sight being mdiented by the serpents coiling about 
her; while, behind the goddess, Sthenelus is bandaging the wounded 
finger of Diomede. It seems that the Argivc maidens annually carried 
out this image of Athena and washed it in the water of the Inachus; 
the shield of Diomede was also carried in the procession. See Calli¬ 
machus, IlyutH V, Pht Baths of Pallas. Cp. Paus. iii. t8. 2. 

24 . 2. the eons of Aegyptns etc. Wth the story of the murder of 
the sons of Aegyptus by their brides, the Datuids, wre may compare the 
story of the massacre of the Lemnian men by their wives and daughters, 
H)'psipcle alone sparing her father Thaos (.XpoHodorus, L 8. 17). 
The Lemnian massacre was said to have been provoked because the men 
had married Thracian women. Amongst the Goods of India a regular 
part of a marriage ceremony was the killing of a sham bridegremm by 
the bride. The sham bridegroom was a Brahman boy; and as 
Brahman boys were scarce, the murder of one was used to consecrate 
rimultaneously a number of marriages. See Panjab Notts assd Qutrits, 
2 (1884-188SX No. 721. 

24 . 3. a temple of Athena. From the evidence of Argiv-e coiru it 
seems that the Palladium, or what the Argives showed as such (see ii. 
23. 5), was preserved in this temple of Athena. We should liave 
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expected to find it rather in the temple of Sharp-xighted Athena (§ 2 of 
this chapter), since that temple was dedicated by Diomede, who carried 
off the Palladium. But in fact the Palladium seems to have stood in 
the temple of Athena on the summit of the acropolis. For the archaic 
image of Pallas, which on some coins (K xliii) Diomede carries, is identical 
in details with the image represented on other coins (K xlii) as occupying 
the temple on the acropolis. In form it is an ordinary archaic Palladium, 
representing the goddess as stiff and erect, holding a spear in her right 
hand, and a shield on her left arm. Below, the figure passes into a 
mere column" (Imboof-Blumer and Gardner, Awm. Comm, on Peau. 
p. 40 ; see plate K xliL-xlv. of their work). 

24 . 3. a wooden image of Zeus with - a third eye on the 

forehe&d. Panofka {ArcAitioJ. Commentar zu PausantM Butk If. Kap. 
34, p. 30 $qq.) thinks that this three-eyed Zeus is represented on two 
vases, of which he gives woodcuts, pL iiL 15. ija, t6. Pausanias’s 
interpretation of the three eyes is accepted by Welcker {Qrieihisclu 
Cottertehn, i. p. 161 sq.). Overbeck {firieck. Kuttstmytkologie, 2. p. 7), 
and K. O. Miiller {Arckaeoiogit der Kunit, § 349. 3). But Mr. 
Maximilian Mayer {Die Gigomtem und Tittinen in der antiken Sage tend 
Kunst, p. I II) justly objects to this interpretation as far-fetched. He 
is probably right in supposing that the story of the Trojan origin of 
the image was invented to explain the borbsuous and un-Greek character 
of the image, which most have been of extreme antiquity. He ingeniously 
reminds us of the oracle given to the Heraclids that on their remra to 
Peloponnese they should take as their leader a three-eyed person (sec 
Pans. V. 3. 5); and in the three-eyed person of the oracle he secs, 
perhaps rightly, the three-eyed Zeus. He thinks that the Cyclopes and 
Triops or Triopas are kindred mythical figures, all of which he explains 
as divinities of thunder and lightning. The Hindoo god Sita is always 
represented with three eyes, the third eye being in his forehead ; the 
three eyes are thought to denote his insight into past, present, and future 
time. See Monier Williams, Rtlixiotu Lift and Tkougkt in India, 
p. 79 jq. : Fricderich, Voorioopig Verslag van ket eihuui Bali, p. 30 
(according to Mr. Friederich, Siva is regarded as the god of the sun and 
of fire). The Chinese of the island of Hainan have a great respect fur 
a deity called Lui-cong, who presides over thunder and is by some 
suppo^ to be the thunder itself, 'fhe images of this deity are common 
in ^e island and have three eyes, like those of Siva. See Moura, 
Rojraume du Cambodge, 1, p. 514. A king of Burma is said to liave had 
on his forehead a third eye, with which he could see right through the 
e.'inh (A. Bastian, Die Vdlktr des bstlicken Asien, 1. p. 25). Another 
Burmese king had also a third eye on his forehead, but be lost it 
through wiping his face with a cloth which a woman had used before 
him {ib. p. 76 jq.) 

24 . 4. a verse of Homer. See I/, ix. 457- 

24 . 4. Aeschylus applies the name of Zeus also to the god 
who dwells In the sea. The play of Aeschylus in which this passage 
occurred is lost. According to Proclus (quoted in Preller's Gritik. 
Mytkologie,* 1. p. 567), Poseidon was sometimes called “the Zeus of the 
VOL. HI P 
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sea.” A marine Zeus was worshipped at Sldon (Hesychius, i.t'. OaXoa-- 
vut% Zeis). Ahrens tried to show that the name Poseidon was com¬ 
pounded of pcsii (rnrit) and the same root which appears in the name 
Zeus (ZetSi Atos K.T.X.) See H. L. Ahrens, * Ueber den Nomen dcs 
Poseidon,* PUMugut, 33 (t866X pp. I 193 sqq. Cp. Preller, 

Gritck. Mytkologu,^ U. 

24 . $. one goes to Tegea. ** The road to Tegea leaves Argos in 
the neighbourhood of the theatre, and runs at first almost due sooth at 
the foot of Mount L>‘Conc. To the right of the road, at the foot of the 
mountain, are traces of an aqueduct which brought water to Argos from 
the gully between Ml L)eone and Ml Chaon " (L. Ross, Rtittn, p. 140). 

24 . 5. a sanctuary of Artemis of the Steep (ArUmU Orikia), 
The remains of this sanctuary were discovered by Mr. Kophiniocis in 
1888. At the foot of Mt. Lycone he found fragments of pottery and 
bits of brick; on the summit there was a levelled space strewrn with 
small worked stones and bits of pottery. Delow and around lay great 
squared blocks of good workmanship, which seemed to have formed part 
of the mclosurc of the sanctuary. By his excavations Mr. Kophinioris 
laid bare most of the inclosure. The north wall was 13.30 metres long, 
the cast and west walls 9.80 metres each. The eastern and western 
walls were connected, at the sixth metre, by on inner wall, a portion of 
which remains. There is an empty space 7.30 metres long be^een the 
fragment of this interior wall and the western wait The north-west part 
was surrounded by a wall of its owtu This inclosed portion of the 
sanctuary has a mosaic floor. Of the stones of the inclosing walls some 
were not worked at all, the rest were finished. Within and outside the 
inclosure were found clay tiles, lion's heads in clay and marble, and parts 
of the arm and thigh of a great statue. On the east of the inclosure 
has been found a well-preserved torso of the marble statue of a woman 
or goddess; it is 0.20 metre high ; head, hands, and feet are missing. 
The workmanship is fine. The discovery of three Roman coins of Geu 
and Constantius II. proves that the sanctuary’ was kept upas late as the 
middle of the fourth century A.D. See AmtHean Jourrud of Afxhatology, 
4 (1888), p. 3^1 5 P* tot rp.; AcArior dpy^aioAoyucur, 

1888, p. 305 ; Berlinerpkilolog. Wodunichrifi, 39th December, 1888, 
p. I6t8 fq .; Jonma! of Hellenic Studies, to (1889), p. 373. 

24 . 6. trees grow at the foot of it, and here the water of the 
Eraainiu comes to the surface. From Argos the road to Tegea goes 
south-wesL At first it skirts the foot of the steep Larisa, and then runs 
through the southern port of the Argolic plain. On the right rise the 
mounuins. of no great height, which bound the plain on the wesL 
About three miles from Argos this chain of hills sends out a rocky spur 
which descends in pr^ipices of yellowish limestone beside the road. At 
the loot of the precipices a body of clear, sparkling water comes rushing 
impetuously in several streams from the rocks, partly issuing from a low 
cavern, partly weUing up from the ground. Under the rocks it forms a 
deep peUucid pool, then passing beneath the high road in a broad stream 
is diverted into sever^ channels which, shaded by taU poplars, willows, 
and mulberries, turn in a short space a doien of mills (the Mills of Argos, 
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as they are called), and then water the ricciiclds. Farther on they unite 
once more into a river, which finds its way into the sea through swampy 
ground, among thick tangled beds of reeds and sedge, some three miles 
only from its source at the foot of the hills. This river, the modern 
Kephahui, is the Erasmus (‘the lovely river’) of antiquity. It is the 
only river of the Argolic plain which flows summer and winter alike; 
and the opinion both of the ancient and the modern Greeks that it is an 
emissary of the St)'mphalian lake in Arcadia, appears to be well founded. 
In the face of the limestone did; a few feet above the springs of the 
river, are the mouths of two caves. Huge masses of fallen rock lie in 
front of them, almost barring the entrance. Passing through the larger 
of the two, the one to the north, we find ourselves in a lofty, dimly-lighted 
cavern with an arched roof, like a Gothic cathedral, whiclt extends into 
the mountain for a distance of 300 feet or more. Water drips from the 
roof, forming long stalactites. Some light penetrates into the cave ftom 
above the fallen rocks which block its mouth ; but even at high noon it 
is but a dim twilighL Hats, the natural inhabitants of the gloomy 
cavern, whir past our heads, as if resenting the intrusion. Several 
blanches open off the central cave. One of them, near the inner end, 
communicates by a shaft or aperture with the upper air and the surface 
of the mountain. Another branch, about 50 feet inward from the mouth 
of the cave, leads to the left, but it is so dark that it cannot be explored 
without artificial light. Part of the cave is walled off and forms a 
chapel of the Panagia Kcphalariotissa. The warship of Pan, which 
Pausanias mentions, may have been held in this or the neighbouring 
cavern ; for Pan, the shepherd’s god, lov-ed to haunt caves, and in these 
two caves shepherds with their fioclu still seek shelter from rain and 
storm. The chapel of the Panagia, in which there are some undent 
blocks, may very well have succeeded to a shrine of Pan, or perhaps of 
Dion>'SUs, who was also worshipped here. A festival is still held 
annually on the spot on the 18^ of April; it may be nothing but a 
continuation, in a changed form, of the festival of Dionysus called 
T)Tbe, which Pausanias mentions. Opposite the mouths of the caves is 
a tumulus; some small columns of grey granite were discovered in it 
about the beginning of the nineteenth century. Farther oH on the right 
bank of the river, the ruins of a temple were discernible some years later. 
The whole place—the rocky predpices, the shady caverns, the crystal 
stream, the tranquil pool, the verdure and sliade of the trees—is at once 
so beautiful and agreeable, that if it had been near Athens it would 
probably have been renowned in song and legend. But Aigos had no 
Sophocles to sing its praises in immortal verse. 


See Dudwell, Tamr, 3. 334 M. ; Gel], Itimenuy «f Cruet, p. 79; Leake, 

P- i 40 w.; Bobbye. Kuhtrtktt, p. 47; Tiedlcr, Eeiu, 1. pp. 301.303 ; 
Murc./owriM/, 3. p. 191; Welcker, TtgtMuk, 1. n. 193 tf.; L. Kiw, Etutit, 

р. ; Cnrtius, 3. p. 364 Jf. t Vischer, Erirnntnumn, p. 335 ; W. 

G. ^k. PtlafutHcut, p. loo w.; Bursian, Cwjfv. 3. p. 65 j auKleker,' p. 375 } 
CuiJt-JaaMHt, 3 . p. 3331 Philippaon, PtUfuuui, p. ;o ly. The view that the 

с. fwnui la the emissary of the Stymphalian lake is mentioned by other ancient 
wnters (Herodotui, vi 76; Diodorus, xv. 49; Strabo, vL p. 275, viiL p. 371) 
beatdes Pausanias. 
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24 . 6. the RhitL Sec L 38. 1, and voL 2. p. 486 sf. 

24 . 7. we see Oenchreae on the ri<ht of what is called the WheeL 
Beyond the springs of the Erasinos the road forks. The modem highroad 
and railway to Tegea, or rather to TripotUxa, keep straight on southward 
through the plain to Lema (Myli ); but a bridle-path diverges to the 
right, and after skirting the southern foot of Mount Chaon soon begins 
to ascend among the hills. This bridle-path is the old road to Tegea, 
and along it Pausanias, whom we follow, is now travelling. In 
about a mile from the springs, at the point where the ascent begins, we 
see some mins in ihc fields to the right of the path, and beyond them 
on a rocky eminence, about half a mile away, the mins of a small 
pyramid. These rains were taken by L. Koss and the French surveyors 
to be those of Cenchreac (as to the pyTamid see the next note); but 
Leake and modem topographers in general look for Cenchrcoe farther on. 
We therefore continue to follow the bridle-path, which ascends at first 
gradually and then steeply in many xigzags up a toilsome slope. On 
reaching the summit it turns southward and winds for several miles 
through a wild open country among the upper ridges of barren and 
ragged hills. In about three hours from leaving the springs of the 
Erasinus we come to a place which takes the name of Sta Ktra (‘the 
waters') from the numerous springs which rise on the spot and flow 
across the path. Tlierc is a large rained khan here, and the seaward 
view from it down the valley to Lema and across the gulf to Nauplia is 
veo’ fine. Here too are some ruins of antiquity which are now generally 
identified « those of Cenchreac. They consist of scattered foundations 
together with other vestiges of ancient Greek buildings and monuments, 
such as blocks of marble and fragmenu of columns. Close to the road 
Ross obsen ed a small piece of polygonal wall, and beside a spring a 
broken capital and two small columns of blue marble. In a little dell 
just beyond. Mure saw remains of a temple or of a Christian church built 
of ancient materials. Two small columns of cipoUino were standing, 
but apparently not in their original places. This position of Cenchreac 
agrees with the statement of Strabo (viiL p. 376) that Cenchreae “lies 
on the road which leads from Tegea to A^>o5 over Mount Parthenins.” 
\> hat the Wheel ( Trtxkoz) mentioned by Pausanias may have been is 
uncertain. It may have been the name given to this pan of the road 
tecause of its many windings. Not for from the ruins of Cenchreae is 
the deserted village of Palaeo-Skf^huLtki. 


^ Gen. Cnut, p. 80 j Leake, Aftrta, a. p. 337 • Bublavc. 


CrachnsM, each grave beliig ahared by many 
men. The Greek name for the common tomb in which many 
men were toned together i, On the spot descritod to 

PausMias there app^ to have been several such tombs. One of them 
has been identified by some writers with the rains of the remark- 
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able monunicnc conunonly known as the P>Taniid of Cenchreae. It 
stands on the summit of a rocky eminence, wUch projects into the plain 
fiom the southern declivities of Mount Chaon, about a mile and a 
quarter beyond the Erasinus, and about half a mile to the right of the 
bridle-path which leads to Tripolitxa and Tegea (see preceding note). 
The of the structure forms a rectangle of 48 feet by 39 feet. The 
west side is much damaged, but the other three sides still rise to a 
height of about 10 feeL The masonry “is of an intermediate style 
between the Cyclopean and polygonal, consisting of large irregular 
blocks, with a tendency, however, to quadrangular forms and horizontal 
courses; the incquohties being, as usual, filled up with smaller pieces. 
The largest stones may be from four to fivx feet in length, and fiom two 
to three in thickness. There arc traces of mortar between the stones, 
which ought, perhaps, to be assigned rather to subsequent repairs than 
to the original workmanship. The symmetry of the structure is not 
strictly preserved, being interrupted by a rectangular recess cutting off 
one comer of the building. In this angle there is a doorway, consisting 
of two perpendicular side walls, surmounted by an open gable or Gothic 
arch, formed by horizontal layers of masonry converging into an apex, 
as in the triangular opening above the Gate of Lions and ‘ Treasury of 
Atreus.’ This door gives access to a passage between two walls. At 
its extremity on the right hand is another doorway, of which little or 
nothing of the masonry is preserved, opiening into the interior chamber 
or vault " Journal, 2. p. 196, r^.) The inner chamber is nearly 

a square of about 13 feet. Origin^y it was divided lengthway's into 
two compartments by a thin partition-walL The whole itruaurc rests 
on a low platform composed of large squared blocks. The outer walls, 
at the levd of the ground, are 8 to 9 feet thick. The inner surfaces of 
the walls are vertical, but the outer surfaces incline inwards, pyTaroid- 
wrise. It appears that the walls were never carried up to an apex, but 
that the structure must have been roofed over at about its present height 
of 10 feet The square holes for the reception of the ends of the rafters 
arc still visible at the upper edge of the perpendicular walls. The 
mortar with which the walls arc bonded is positively asserted by Ross, 
I’rof. Curtius, and W. G. Clark to be original and not to date, as 
Leake and Mure were inclined to conjecture, from a later repair of the 
strocture. At both doorways, the outer and the inner, there were 
regular doors. The doorposts of both (according to Prof. Curtius) are 
well presersed, and the holes are clearly visible into which the inner 
bolts were shot. From this fact Prot Curtius infers that the building 
was meant to be barricaded from within and defended. He thinks that 
the building was a military watch-post, intended to command the road, 
and that it is not of extreme antiquity. It is justly objected that a 
pyTamid, without windows or loop-holes, is a structure adapted neither 
for defence nor observation. Ross and W. G. Clark inclined to regard 
It as one of the poluandria mentioned by Pausanias. Ross, Mure, and 
\'wher have pointed out that pyramids exist or ate known to have 
existed in other parts of Argolis, but (writh the exception of one in 
southern Laconia) nowhere else in Greece; and they see in this fiict a 
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confirtnatioa of that traditional connexion between Argolis and Eg)-pi 
which I* onbodicd in the story of Danaus and his daaghtersi. Pausanuis 
saw a pyramid-shaped building between Argos and Tiryns (ii. 2$. 7). 
At Ugurio (the ancient Lessa), on the way from Nauplia to Epidaurus, 
there are the remains of a p}Tamid (see note on iL 25. to). There is 
another at Astros in €>1101x2, which long belonged to Atgolis (\lscher, 
ErinsuruHgm, p. 327). Lastly, the name of the place where Danaus 
was said to have landed in Argolis, was Pyramia (Plutarch, 
Pyrrhus, 32). 

On the pyramid of Cenchreae, m h is called, see Leake, .l/erna, 2. pp. 338 /y., 
343: PtUfomntsUca, 251 so.', L. Rom, Ktiuu. pp 142-145: More, 

Journal, 2. pp. 195-197: Curtiai, P/Uf. a. pp. 365 tf., 564; Vneher, Erimm- 
ru"fir"' pp. 346- 34 *; W. G. Clark, Ptley. pp. 98-100; Banian, Ctogr. 2. p. 65 ; 
liaeileker,' p 275 ; Guidtjoaunt, 2. p 233 rf. 

24 . 7. when Puistratiu was archon at Athena etc Eurybotus 
(or Eurybates, as Dionysius calls him) won the foot-race at Olympia in 
OL 27. I (672/1 ILC.), as we learn from Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
{Antiquit. Rom. iil i). Hence the archonship of Pisistratus fell in OL 
27. 4 (669/8 nc.). Cp. Clinton, FtisH HtUenid, i. p. t88. There was 
another Athenian archon who bore the name of Pisistratus; he was a 
grandson of the tyiant of that name. Sec Thucydides, vi. 54 and note 
on I 19. I, 'an image of Pythian Apollo.’ 

24 . 7. Having descended into the lower ground yon reach the 
ruiiu of Hysiae. Beyond the ruins at Sits Ntra the road leads south 
for about two miles to the khan of Datouii, where it is joined by the 
modem highroad and railway from Lcma (.l/y/r). From this point the 
road turns to the west and descends for about two miles into an upland 
valley, a narrow but green and fertile dale hemmed in by steep 
mountains. In the bottom of the valley com and olives are cultivated, 
and the slopes of the mountains on the northern side are partly wooded 
with tall evergreen oaks. The water of the dale is discharged through a 
narrow gully and fells into the sea at Lema. This is the valley of the 
ancient Hysiae, the modem Ackladokampcs, so called from the wild 
pear trees {atMoAts) which grow on the slopes of the hifls. The 
modem village of AcklaAokampos stands upon the steep side of the 
rowntain to the right of the road ; with its houses peeping from among 
thick-growing evergreens, olives, ilexes, and cypresses it presents a 
very pleasing aspect. The ruins of the ancient Hy-siae are to the left 
of the road, on a green rocky knoll in the nonh-eastem comer of the 
dale. The walls of the acropolis are flanked by round towers, and 
arc remarkable because they are of polygonal masonry resting upon 
a foundation of regular ashlar masonry in horiiontal courses. The 
walls are bonded with mortar. The little town was destroyed by the 
I^cedacmonians in 417 B.C, and its people put to the sword (Thuev- 
dides, V. 83 ; Diodoras, xiL 81). ^ 


See Lrake, .Wmro. a. p. 337; BoWaye. Ritkrrthts, p. 48 ; L. Ro«, Rtistn n. 
147 ; Mme. p. 199 ; Certiiu, PAot. 2. p. 367 5 ViicheT, 

t ??* 'f- • 4 . p. 66; Bicker,* p. 276; GuiiU-Joaniu * n. '• 

Philippson, lAofonnts, pp. 70,8a • P- 435 « 
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25 . 1. The road from Argos to Mantinea. Two roads lead from 
Argos to Mantinea, both starting from the north-west comer of the city. 
The southern and shorter of the two follows the bed of the Charadros 
(now called the Xtrias\ which rises at the foot of Mt. Kfenias, near the 
village of Turmki, and after descending through a long narrow valley, 
sweeps round the northern and eastern sides of Argos. The northern 
and longer way to Mantinea follows the valley of the Inachus and goes 
by the villages Kapartlli, Sanga^ and Pikemi to Mantinea. These two 
roads to Mantinea are described by Pausanias, from the points where 
they pass from Argolis into Arcadia, in viiL 6. 4 tqq. (see the notes on 
that passage). The southern or shorter rood is the one which he calls 
Prinus ; the northern or longer is the Ghnax. The southern road 
itself bifurcates at a place called Ckthnas in the valley of the Charadrus ; 
the southern branch goes by the village of Tttmiki o\xr Mt Klrmat; 
the northern branch goes by the village of Kary* over Mt Artemisius 
(the modem Malevo). Dut these two branches reunite at the village of 
Tsipiana, where the Arcadian plain begins. See L Ross, Reisen, p. 119 
sq.‘, Conze and Michaelis, in Annali dtlP Instituto, 33 (1861), p. 
31 xqq. ; W. Loring, in Journal of HtUenic Studies, 1$ (1895), p. iosqq. 
In going from Argos to Mantinea I followed the southern road, and the 
southern branch of it W. G. Gark {Pelop. p. 114 sq.) also followed the 
southern rood, but took the northern branch of it, by Kasya. 1 have 
called it a rood, but really it is a rough bridle-path most of the way; 
in places it crosses the deep beds of torrents, which at the time of my 
journey (sand April, 1890) were dry. The path turns round the 
northern foot of the Larisa, and skirting the wide Atgolic plain, enters 
the valley of the Charadrus {Xerias). it is a long, iwmiw valley, 
ciKlosed by barren and rocky hills, and barred at the farther, or wrestem, 
end by a steep mountain, on which, when I saw it in the distance, 
purple shadows rested. The bed of the river is broad and stony, 
sometimes as much os 300 yards in width ; it is generally dry, but 
after heavy rains the spates that come roaring down it from the 
mountains are much dreaded. Flocks of sheep and goats feed in the 
valley; the herdsmen carry long staves tipped with crooks, and some¬ 
times a gun. Trains of laden mules or asses, conducted by peasants, 
also met us. The head of this long valley, immediately under the 
mountain barrier, is very picturesque. The bottom is partly covered 
with shrubs and trees, among which (for the place was then in its spring 
beauty) I noticed the broom and the hawthorn, both in flower, also wild 
roses, and a tree with a lovely purple bloom, which I believe to have 
been the Judas tree. At the head of the valley, before the path bt^ns 
the long ascent, is a small hamlet, consisting of a few wretched stone 
cottages. Its name, I was told, is Afan. Bej-ond the village the 
path leads right up the face of the mountain-wall in a series of zigzags. 
The view backward from the summit of the pass is magnificent, 
embracing a wilderness of mountains with the sea and the islands of 
Hydra and Sfetsa in the distance. On the crest of the ridge is a 
hamlet ( Turmki f). From the top of the pass the path drops down 
very steeply, almost precipitously, to Tdpiana in Arcadia, which nestles 
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at the foot of the mountain, just at the mouth of the pass. Cell 
took this route, but in the reverse direction (from Tsipiuna to Argos). 
See his Itinerary of the Marta, p. 17^ The dangerous spates on the 
Xtrias river are mentioned by Mr. Philippson (Peloponnts, p. 63). 

25 . a. (XenoB. The exact site of this place is not known. From 
the fact that a pitched battle was fought at Oenoli (see i. 15. 1 ; 
X. 10. 4) L, Ross inferred that the place must have been in the Argive 
plain, near the entrance to the narrow valley down which the Chaiadrus 
(.XVnVM) flows (Amr*r, p. 133). Bunion, on the other hand, following 
Come and Michaelis, places it at the head of this narrow valley, at a 
place called Pitlaeatkora, where ancient coins have often been found. 
See Ross, Rtuen, p. 133 ; Come and Michaelis, in AnnalidtlP Institute, 
33 (t86iX p. 23 tq .; Bursian, Geogr. 3. p. 64. Compare also Leake, 
Morra, 3. p. 413 tq.\ itL, Peloponnesiaca, p. 266 sq. Others suppose 
that Oenoe was near the modem Schoenochori, on a hill which is now 
surmounted by a chapel of the Virgin (Panagia). A road, bordered by 
tombs, descended from the hill for a distance of several kilometres. 
Near this place was found an archaic relief representing a lion seizing a 
bird. See BulL tie Corr. HelUn. 17 (1893) p. 199 The village of 
Schoenoehori is among the hills on the south side of the valley of the 
Inachus, about 8 miles north-west of Argos. 

25 . 3 - * sanctnary of Artemis on the top of the mountain. 
Bursian thought that the site of this sanctuary is probably marked by a 
ruined chapel of Sc Flias, w*hich is surrounded by a fine clump of 
evergreen oaks (Geogr. 2. p. 64). 


25 . 3. it« water does not run far. See ii. 15, 5 note. 

25 . 4. Another road leads from the Diras gate etc. This is the 
longer of the two roads to Mantinea. Sec above, p. 21 5. 

25 . 4. Lyrcea. The site of this place was believed by 1 _ Ross to 
be in the valley of the Inachus, ten minutes east of the village of Sterna, 
at the point where another glen joins the valley on the north. Here on 
a rising-ground are the ruins of a square tower of irregular masonry; 
there are also remains of other foundations, and the surface of the’ 
rising-ground ii strewed with pouherds. This is the point at which 
descending the valley of the Inachus, we first sight the citadel of 
Argos. But the distance from Argos (apparently about to miles in a 
north-westerly direction) does not agree well with llte 60 Greek 
furlongs (under 7 miles) at which Pausanias estimates it. Sec L. 
Ross, Peisen, p. 138; Leake, Ptleponnetiata, p. 268. Prof Curtius 
accepts this identification of the site of Lyrcea, and talks of “ square 
towers with polygonal masonry among scattered ruins" (Pelop. 2. n. 
415). *hich it probably only his way of repeating Ross's statement 
about the one tower of irrcffular masonry. 

25. 4- the Argive* anntuUy celebrate a festival of beacon-flroa. 
From the tradition that Hypermnestra lit a fire on the summit of the 
Lansa, we may infer that at the annual festival of beacons, supnosed to 
commemorate that event, a bonfire was kindled on the top^hm 
mountain. It se^s a fair conjecture that the festival of bonfires in 
question belonged to the same class of rites a, those .Midsumm^ 
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bonfires which xrc still annually lighted in many parts of Europe. 
On St. John's Eve (Midsummer E\'e) the Greeks still kindle fires and 
jump over them. On the custom in general see TAe Gc/dem Bougk, I. 
p. 246 sqq. 

25 . 5. Orneae. From the sutement of Pausanias (§ 6) we infer 
that Omeae lay near the border of Phliasia. Strabo says (viit p. 383) 
that it was situated beside a river of the same name, above the Sicyonian 
plain. As Omeae must ha\x lain to the north-west of Argos, and its 
distance is given by Pausanias as 130 Greek furlongs (about 13 English 
miles), the river beside which it stood would appear to have been the 
stream which runs by the modem village of Leondi to join the Asopus 
from the west Accordingly the topographers look for the ancient 
Omeae in the neighbourhood of Leondi (so Ross and Curtius) or of 
Pa/aeo-Leondi (so Dursian). The latter place is in the same valley as 
Leondi, but higher op it, three or four miles to the south; ruins are 
said to exist at it The place is reached from Argos by following the 
valley of the Inachus (the modem Pamtsd) as far as the village of 
Sterna. West of this village a glen opens into the valley of the Inachus 
from the north. By following up this glen we reach the narrow dale of 
Leondi. See Ross, Reisen, p. 135 note; Curtius,2. pp. 415, 
478 sq. ; Bursian, Gtogr. 3. p. 63 sq. As to the valley of Leondi 
{Liondi) see Philippson, Ptloponmes, p. 75. Omeae was already 
deserted in Strabo's time ; he mentions there a sanctuar>' of Priapus 
which was in high repute (Strabo, viiL p. 382). Homer’s mention of 
Omeae is in Iliad, iL 571. The destroction of Omeae by the Argives 
took place in 416 ac (Thucydides, vL 7). 

25 . 6. Henesthena, who with a body of Athenians etc. See 
Homer, //. iL 552 sqq., iv. 327 sqq. As to Petcos, the father of 
Menestheus, see x. 3;. 8. 

25 . 6 . temple dedicated to all the gods. Cp. LL 3. 8 note. 

25 . 7. the way from Argos to Epidaoria. The road first strikes 
across the broadest part of the great plain of Argos in a south-easterly 
direction. It then enters the hills, among which it continues to wind for 
a good many miles. See below, notes on iL 25. 9 and 10. 

26 . 7. a pyramid. See note on ii. 24. 7. As to the contest 
between Proetus and Acrisius for the kingdom of Argos see Apcdlodoros, 
ii. 3. I, who oiso says that shields were first invented by these rivals 
for the throne. At Argos a festival called Daulis was said to be an 
imitation of the battle between Proetus and Acrisius (Hesychius, t.v. 

25 . 8. Tiryna. In the south-eastern part of the Argolic plain 
several isolated rocky hillocks rise abraptly like islands from the dead 
levxl of the surrounding country. Long ago they were no doubt actually 
islands, and have been left stranded, as it were, by the sea as it re¬ 
treated before the alluvial soil washed down by the rivers. The most 
westerly of these hillocks, and at the same time the lowest and flattest 
of them olL divided from the sea by a mile of marshland, is crowned by 
the ruins of Tiryits, on which time would seem to have wrought little 
change since the day when they excited the wonder of Pausanias. The 
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hillock, a flat-topped ridge of limestone measuring about 300 yards in 
iCTglh by somewhat less than too yards in width, is situated two and a 
half imles nonh of Nauplia. The line of railway which joins Nauplia 
with Argos ruw close under the w^tem foot of the hillock. In shape 
the flat summit of the hillock, which at iu highest point is only some 
2 .39 metres (86 feet) above the level of the sea, has been not inaptly 
c^panrf to the sole of a foot It contracts in the middle, so that its 
sur(a« ^ into two nearly equal ports, of which the somewhat brooder 
sMthem half is some feet higher than the northern. These two terraces, 
r l?. northern, may be called respectively the Upper 

be^ Lower Citada Between them, and intermediate in 

height, IS a much smaller terrace, which may be called the .Middle 
Oud^ Round the whole of the citadel, UpW. Mid^, ^.d 
run the famous fortification-walls to which Homer refers (//. ii. ccol 

**'“ ntassive and imposing. ' 

wiih^t -Middle Citadels were excavated by Dr. Schliemann 

in 1884- On the Upper Ciudel 

Mi^e Citadel they fowd only some petty dwelling mucKipidaleJ 

eJ ^ **«“>»*• In the UwerTriladei 

Dr. Schlienmn only cut two trenches crossing each other at riirht 

thlf ^er foundations of buildings. Otherrrite 

tl« Lower C.t^el has not yet been excavrued. It u conject^m 
have COTtained storerooms, stables, and servants' apartmints. The 
walls of the citadel with their towers and galleries , 

extent cxravatcd by Dr. Dhrpfcld in 1885. ^ ^ ^ 

thrJ' circuit-wall of the ctadel is built 

The limestone is of two 
T^^^. n 7 »» »wo mountains in the neighbourhood of 

Tiryns. One of them s of a light grev the other ^ u • 

its inner nan. U'».:u .1. ‘ ^ “• * radish colour m 

the a ‘nnestone is very haid and weather- 

proof, the reddish son decays with time ; and it seems orohaWe 
ruinous state of the wall* in 1 r prooaWe that the 

wards, burrfaT^ndliS^v / .u* u ^ „ope in¬ 

wall of clay briSTlike the w-S’^^Tro'T^'VeJ!,"' ‘hp' ‘“PPort a 
are from 6 to 10 feet lomr bv mnr. ti. stones 

breadth. The Wocta both m height and 

unhewn. Almost all the stones "^ora 7 h'^ Ibrm^y supposed, quite 

way some of them received a hettnrTJa » P'ck-hamroeT. In this 
-Moreover, they are not ailed one i.^’ when a smooth facing, 
but are laid aTfaras’^^^re Z ?*“’*’ 1 -rregulariy, 

Ddrpfcld's excavations in ^85 mfmrf°, 7 roW 
were built without mortar. On Ae rnn.« •? *■**'* 

the walls of the citadel as weU as of thr^li* *P***”J’“* «!«><»» all 
mortar. Almost through^rwhe^er Dr 
v™ „l,.wck K.i to,, b.„ 
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morur within the joints was well presen-ed. The absence of the mortar 
from the exposed parts of the walls is to be explained chiefly by the 
action of the rain which in the course of ages has washed h away; bet 
it may also be in part accounted for by the burrowing of the lutards and 
rats which live by hundreds in the waits. 

The strength and construction of the walls are different in different 
parts of the citadel. Around the lower citadel the wall is uniformly 23 
to 36 feet thick, and is still standing to a height of 34 ft 6 in. Their 
continuity is here only interrupted by some niches which are let into the 
inner side of the wall The purpose of these niches is unknown ; Dr. 
Ddrpfeld conjectures that they were intended merely to economise 
material. Round the upper cit^cl, on the other hand, the wall varies 
in thickness from 16 to 57 feet i iu line is broken by many salient and 
re-entering angles; and it is strengthened with towers, and pierced by 
galleries and chambers. The galleries and chambers are best presers-ed 
in the southern portion of the walL Here in the great tower at 
the south-western angle (AA on the plan of Tiiyns) are two chambers 
adjoining cacb other. They have no entrance on any side, and may 
have served as dungeons or provision - cellars, but more probably 
as cisterns. Their upper walls must have been built of bricks, since a 
quantity of brick rubbish was found in the chambers. The adjoining 
south line of wall, the most massive in the whole circuit, was, before Dr. 
Ddrpfcld’s excavations, supposed to have been built in two sections or 
great steps. It was assumed that on a substructure 36 feet thick a 
retreating superstructure 14 ft. 7 in. thick was built, so that a free space 
or platform 31 ft. 5 in. in width would thus be left along the top of the 
lower wall in front of the upper wall In the upper structure the long 
corridor or gallery «rith the five doorways leading from it had long been 
known ; but opinions were much divided as to its object, until an ex¬ 
planation offerwl by Captain Steffen gained universal acceptance. He 
suggested that in a siege soldiers mustered in the gallery and rushed 
out through the doorways upon the outer platform to defend the walls. 
Itut the excavations of 1883 refuted this theor>'. It turns out that the 
supposed platform on the outer wall never existed. In its place there 
were found five chambers, which, as is clear from the remains in some 
places, were roofed with a vaulted ceiling formed by the gradual con¬ 
vergence of the courses of stones in the side-walls. Over these chambers 
the wall must have been carried up to the same height as it had on the 
inner side, above the gallery and the staircase. 

The disposition of the galleries and chambers will be understood by 
comparing the ground-plan of the citadel with the annexed trans¬ 
verse section (Fig. 36). From the court F in the interior of the 
citadel a passage, which has not been preserved, gave access to the 
corridor and staircase D (c on the transverse section), which led with a 
single bend into the long corridor C {i on the section), which is 34 ft- 
6 in. lower. This corridor or gallery is from 5 feet to 5 ft. 7 in. wide; 
its western end is completely closed, but its eastern end is lit by a 
window (<f), which, starting with the same width as the corridor, narrows 
towrards the outside till it ends as a mere loophole 4 inches wide. The 
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ceiling of the corridor is fonned by the convergence of the side^walls, 
so that it has the shape of a pointed vanlL From the corridor five 
separate doorwa>i, of which the stone sills are preserved, lead into fi\-e 
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l^te chimrbers The two chamber, on the west are Krmewhat 
^er than tl^ three on the east, being ty ft. 4 in. deep as against 
14 ft. 3 im The« charnbers, like the corridor, were roofed by tKon- 
scigcnce of the si^walls, and the)- may each have been lighted by a 
simil^wmdow. Th^ were doubtless magjuines. A similar series^of 
^mbers o^mg off a corridor erisu in the walls of the citadel of 

iu « ““Ihing left to Mmw how 

‘0'»atd, rts southern extremity, are fortunately preserved • 
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wait Curiously enough the passage would seem to have been left quite 
open ; at least no traces of a threshold or of doorposts have here come 
to light. Outside of the citadel an ascending road or ramp (A), built of 
large blodts, leads up at an easy gradient to the entrance. The ramp, 
which is 19 ft. 4 in. wide, begins at the north and ascends southward, 
skirting the foot of the citadel walL 

The excavations of 1883 laid bare a second smaller ascent on the 
west side of the dtadeL A great semicircular structure or bastion is 
here built out from the line of the wall, and a long narrow suitcase 
leads up through it to the citadel. The entrance from the outside b 
through a gateway 6 ft. 6 in. wide (T), which as usual has the shape of 
a pointed arch. On passing through thb gateway we find that the floor 
is at first paved with large stones and rises very gradually. At a dis¬ 
tance of r 8 feet from the entrance the steps b^in. The two lowest 
steps are cut in the rock; tlie r^t cotubt of limestone slabs. After 
the si.xty-fifth step the staircase b completely dcstro}xd ; but (imher on 
a part of the substructure, about 21 feet long, has been preserved. 
Prolably the suitcase opened out at V into the court Y at the back of 
the palace. From thb court a small staircase (X) led up to the interior 
of the palace itself. 

Besides these two entrances, the one on the cast, the other on the 
west, there were two posterns in the wall of the citadel: one was on the 
western side of the middle dtadcl; the other was at the northern 
extremity of the lower citadeL 

II. TAt Halac *.—In the upper dudel the excavations of Dr. Schlie- 
mann in 1884 laid bare almost the entire ground-plan of a large palace, 
with its gateways, courts, halls, and chambers. Most of the walls ore 
still standing to a height of 18 inches to 3 feet; many bases of pillars 
arc still in their places; and the huge stone door-sills still lie in the 
doorways. In describing the palace wc shall begin at the entrance and 
go through it systematically. The reader will follow our route on the 
plan. 

On passing through the main entrance to the dtadcl, on its eastern 
side, wc turn to the left, /./. in this case southward, and find ourselves 
in an approach or passage shut in by high walls. At a dbunce of 49 
feet from the entrance we reach the remains of a great gate (0), 
which in material, site, and construction closely resembles the Lions’ 
Gate at M>xcnae. It is built of huge slabs of breccia. The great 
threshold (4 ft. 9 in. broad) lies inuct; the door-post on the right 
(I o ft. 6 in. high) b still preserved; but the door-post on the left b 
broken off in iu upper part, and the lintel and all the structure above it 
h.ive disappeared. The entrance on the outside b 8 ft. 4 in. wide, but 
on the inside 10 ft. 4| in., since each door-post b rebated at a right 
angle. In the recess thus formed folding doors were fixed ; they 
opened inwards, and when closed rested against the projecting ports of 
the door-posts. They were barred by a great wooden bolt; the holes 
meant to receive it are still to be seen about half-way up each door-post: 
on the side of the palace the hole is only about 1 & 4 in. deep, but on 
the opposite side the hole passes right through the door-post into the 
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outer wall of the citadel; so that when the gate was open the bolt cotild 
be shot right back into the walL 

Beyond the gateway the approach or pa£uge conthmes in the some 
direction as before for about 33 yards, when it leads into an open place 
or fore-court bounded on the cast (left) by the citadel wall with the 
colonnade. On the west side of this fore-court there is a great portal 
or propylaeum (H). The ground-plan of this portal is substantially the 
same as that of the Propylaca or grand portal of the Acropolis at 
Athens and of the sanctuary at Eleusis (voL 3. pp. 349 /f., 505 sg.) 
This portal may, indeed, be called the archetype of sdl Gie^ orna¬ 
mental gateways or portals (propylaca). It comprises an outer and an 
inner sestibulc, while the doorway proper is in the wall which divides the 
two vestibules. The breadth of the portal is 45 ft. 9 in. The fa^ide 
of each vestibule was supported by two columns between anlae. The 
ground-plan of the portal is quite certain: the walls are standing to a 
height of 18 inches, and the (bur bases of the columns, as well as the 
great stone threshold, are all in their places ; moreover, in the vestibules 
pieces of a concrete pavement composed of lime and pebbles ate still 
to be seen. The inner vestibule is somewhat deeper than the outer. 
A door in its northern side-wall opens into a passage which leads to 
the women’s apartments. A doorway on the right of this passage, close 
to the portal, gives access to some inferior chambers. 

Passing through the great portal (H), we find ourselves in the large 
court F, which is bounded on the east and south by the citadel walls 
with their two little colonnades (E and 1 ). The west side of the court 
is completely destroyed ; the wall of the citadel seems to have given way 
here. The interior disposition of the court has been almost wholly 
effaced by the construction of a Byzantine church. On the north side 
of the court, close to the portal (H), a small side-door leads by the 
shortest way into the colonnade of the men's court. Westward, on the 
left, arc two chambers, which must have been entered from the large 
court (F), since there are no doors on their other sides ; but their front 
walls have quite disappeared. These may have been guard-rooms. 
Next to these rooms, on the west, comes the smaller portal or propylaeum 
K, which, though in ruins, shows the same ground-plan as the great 
porCTl (H), but on a smaller scale. It seems to have been 36 feet wide. 

This second portal forms the entrance into the court of the men's 
apartments (L). In this court we stand in front of the chief rooms of the 
palace. The court itwlf is a quadrangle, 51 ft. 7 in. long by 66 ft. 4 in, 
broad; it is paved with a very solid floor of concrete, composed of lime 
and pebbles. Colormadcs surround the court on all sides ; on iu north 
side is the portico or vestibule leading into the men’s apartments. In 
the middle of the south side of the court is a quadrangular block of 
masonry, built of Aat-sliaped quarry .stones and clay; it is it ft. 6 hu 
long by 9 ft. 1} in. wide. At first it was supposed to be an altar; but 
later excavations laid hare a circular opening in the middle of it This 
circular opening U the mouth of a sort of wcH-like shaft or funnel t 
feet deep, lined with masonr)-, which leads down into a hole in the 
ground. The whole structure would seem to have been a sacrificial 
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pit. In Homer {Od. ixiL 334 jyy.) mention is made of an altar of 
Zeus in the courtyard of the p^ce of Ulysses. In the sanctuary 
of Aesculapius at Athens there is a somewhat similar structure, which 
Prof. U. Kohler proposed to explain as a sacrificial pit (\-oL 2. p. 236). 
A sacrificial pit, of semicircular shape, has been found in the temple of 
the Cabiri in Samothrace (O. Rubensohn, Die Myslerienkeiligtumer in 
E/eusis und Sam^krake (Ueiiin, 189a), p. 184). Further, there are two 
sacrificial pits, lined with stones, in the sanctuary of the Cabiri near 
Thebes (see note on ix. 25. 5). 

On the north side of the court, and exactly in its axis, arc the men’s 
apai^ents, consisting of the great hall with its ante-chamber and 
vestibnle. Two stone steps, the lower step of sandstone, the upper step 
of red limestone, lead up into the portico or vestibule. The fii^ide of 
the vestibule was supponed by two columns betneen two antae; the 
bases of these columns and antae are still well preserved. The floor of 
the vestibule was covered with a concrete of Tune, most of which is pre- 
^rved. In the north-west comer we can see that the floor was dh-ided 
into squares and narrow rectangles by incised lines. The side-walls of 
the vestibule, immediately behind the antae, become i ft. 3} in. thinner, 
which points to their having been cased with some material Dr. 
Ddrpfeld conjectures that they may have been wainscotted with wood, 
and the wooden wainscotting may itself have been covered with bronie 
or other metaL On one of these side-walls the remains of a fine fricte 
of alabaster are still to be seen (see below p. 227). 

From the vestibule three doors lead into the ante-chamber; the 
three great door-sills, made of blocks of breccia, are still in their places. 
In each door-sill there are two pivot-holes so placed as to show that 
each door coiuisted of two folding wings which opened inwards. The 
four door-posts seem to have been of wood. The ante-ch.-unber itseli; 
which we enter through the three folding doors, is of about the same sire 
as the vestibule. On the floor are the remains of a concrete pavement 
made of lime and pebbles; no incised lines are visible on it In the west 
wall of the ante.chamber is a door leading to the bathroom and other 
apartments; in the doorway the great sill made of breccia is still pre¬ 
served ; it has only one pivot-hole, showing that the door was single. The 
door-posts were of wood; some charcoal and the condition of the 
adjoining wall prove that they were burnt 

In the north wall of the ante-chamber a large doorway, about 6 ft. 

7 in. wfidc, leads into the great hall {megaron) of the men. The great 
door-sill, made of breeda, is still in its place; as it has no pivot-hole, 
we must suppose that the doorway was closed only by a curtain. 
The great hall (meguevn), which we now enter, is an apartment 11.81 
metres (38 ft 9 in.) long from north to south, by about 9.80 metres 
(43 ft. 6 in.) wide. The floor was covered with excellent concrete, the 
polished surface of which was decorated with a pattern of incised lines 
crossing each other at right angles and so forming squares and rect¬ 
angular strips. Traces of colour on the concrete show that the squares 
were painted red and the strips blue, so that the floor presented a gaily 
coloured carpet-like pattern. So targe a room could hardly have been 
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spanned by a free roof; hence four inner ptllan were set towards the 
middle of it, on which lay strong supports to carry the roof beams. Of 
these pillars the round stone bases still remain in their places. On their 
upper surftce is an mner circle, within which the stone is well preserved, 
while the surrounding edge has been eaten by fire and partly chipped 
away. This proves that the pillars were of wood and smaller in diameter 
than the ba^. Ur. Ddrpfeld conjectures that the pan of the roof 
which covered the square included by these four pillars was raised 
abosx the levxl of the rest of the roof in the form of a clerc-story, and 
that windows in the vertical walls of the clerc-story served the double 
purpose of lighting the hall and allowing the smoke from the hearth to 
escape. For the hearth was in the centre of the hall, within the square 
inclosed by the four pillars. Its position is marked on the floor by a 
circle about lo fi 9 in. in diameter, within which there is no concrete. 
It is surrounded by an upright rim of plaster, which makes it likely 
that the cote of the circle, raised above the level of the floor, was 
made of clay, or of clay bricks covered with mortar. We havx seen 
(p. 130 ) that the hearth occupied a similar position in the palace of 
Mycenae. This arrangement of the heanh surrounded by the pillars 
illustrates well a passage of the Oifysstjr (vi. 304 iff.), where Ulysses 
is told by the princess Nausicaa that he will find the queen-mother 
sitting with her back to a pillar beside the hearth, spiiming purple wool 
by the light of the fire. The outer walls which surround the hall are all 
preserved to a height of 15J inches, except at the north-west corner: 
they are built of limestone with clay mortar. The wall, so far as it now 
exists, consists of a single course of stones. (The higher masonry on 
the cast wall belongs to a later alteration.) Above this lowest course 
wooden beams seem to have been laid longitudinally on both faces of 
the «'all. Above these beams the walls were probably built of clay 
bricks, for the hall, when excavated, was nearly filled nith half-burnt 
debris of bricks. The walls »xrc coated first with clay and over that 
with good lime plaster; remains of both arc found on the west wall, 
showing clear traces of fire. 

In later times a building was erected on the site of the men’s apart¬ 
ments. Its foundations show a rectangle extending from the north-west 
central pillar of the hall to its cost wall in one directian, and to the 
entrance of the vestibule in the other direction. Probably this building 
was the temple of which some orchitcctnral fragments (including an old 
Doric capital of sandstone) have been found. 

If we now return to the antechamber and pass through the door in 
its west wall, we find ourselves in a passage, which soon leads to the 
bathroom, one of the most interesting parts <rf the palace. The floor is 
formed by a gigantic block of limestone, 13 ft. 1 in. long, over 10 ft 
broad, and about 2 ft. 3^ in. thick. Its weight must therefore be 
about 20 tons. The projecting rough edges of this huge block ran 
under the masonry of the walls. Its exposed surface is worked so as 
to form a border about 4? inches to jJ inches broad, skirting the walls, 
and raised about J inch abovx the polished rectangle in the centre. At 
regular intervals along this border are found two holes close together; 
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these holes probably sers-ed to fasten wooden panels of wainscot, which 
lined the walls; the panels, we may suppose, were fastened by dowels 
let into the holes. ITte door of the bathroom was in the sooth wall; 
it is not presen ed, for the whole of that wall has been destroyed. But 
the existence of the door may be inferred from the absence of dowel- 
holes (and consequently of wainscot) along a part of this wall. The 
central part of the great block which farms the floor is well polished, 
and slopes gently so as to let the water rtm off; at the north-east comer, 
into a gutter, which is here cut in the stone floor; wheie the great 
stone floor ends the gutter is continued by a stone pipe through the 
eastern wall of the bathroom. Tubs filled with water must have been 
placed on the floor of the bathroom far the use of bathers. A fragment 
of such a tub was actually'found. It is made of thick tcrTa<otta, and 
in shape resembles our own bathing-tubs; it had a thick upper rim 
and strimg handles on the sides, and was painted with spiral ornaments 
on the inside. Such were perhaps the “well-polished bathing-tubs” 
mentioned by Homer (//. x. 576; Od. iv. 48, xtil 87). Fragments 
of somewhat similar bathing-tubs have been found in the sanctuary of 
Cranaean Athena near Elatea (see note on x. 34. 8). In the north 
wall of the bathnxan there are two round receptacles, coated on the 
inside writh smooth plaster. How high these receptacles reached, we 
cannot say, since the upper part of the wall is gone. Perhaps the 
receptacles held oil, with which the Greeks anoint^ themsebes after 
bathing (see the passages of Homer referred to abote). Possibly the 
oil was held, not in the boles themselves, but in large earthen jars 
which were fitted into the holes. 

A passage which skirts the bathroom on the west and north leads 
in many turns round the north end of the men’s hall to the apartments 
of the women, which lie on the eastern side of the men's apartments. 
The arrangement of the women's apartments is to similar to that of 
the men's that a detailed description of them is needless. There is a 
great court, partly surrounded by colonnades, within which are traces of 
benches fixed against the walls. On the north side of the court is the 
chief room or large hall (O), approached through a vestibule. As the 
dimensions of these two rooms (18 feet is the breadth) are smaller than 
those of the corresponding apartments of the men, they have no 
columns either in the vestibule between the antae or in the hall round 
the hearth. This hearth in the women's hall is square. The floor of 
the hall is of lime concrete; in places it shows a decoration cflTected by 
incised lines and red colour. On the walls there are traces of paintings, 
all the more interesting because in the other rooms the fragmenu 0/ 
painted plaster no longer adhere to the walls, but were found Ijing on 
the floor. 

Round the women's hall runs a passage or corridor, which leads to 
Mine apartments l)Tng on the cast side of the hall. Of these the chief 
is a large chamber with an ante-room j it may have been the bedroom 
of the king and queen. South of it are two long narrow rooms side 
by side. It is supposed that the stairs leading to the upper floor of the 
palace were contained in these two rooms. The stairs may have 
VOL. in o 
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ascended in two flighu, first from east to west in the southern of the 
two rooms, and then from west to east in the northern room. 

In the north-eastern comer of the palace are some rooms of various 
sizes, which may have served as treasuries, armouries, etc. South-east 
of the women’s court is another coun; and south of this again a 
labyrinth of walls exists, of which the ground-plan cannot be restored 
with certainty. Amongst them are to be noted traces of other very 
ancient walls, which, in opposition to the whole of the rest of the 
palace, have the same orientation as the great portal (H). From this 
it would appear that the great portal was built on lines taken over from 
an earlier stage in tlic building of the citadel. Traces of an earlier age 
Iwve also been found in other places, especially in the south-west 
comer of the middle citadel, where about to*feet below the later floor, 
and even under parts of the circuit-wall, a floor of clay concrete was 
discovered, together with walls built of rubble and bits of a rough 
monochrome ponery. This proves that the palace which we have been 
examining was preceded by an older building on the same site, and 
that the massive circuit-wall itself formed no part of the earlier palace. 

So much for the plan and disposition of the palace. With regard 
to its materials and mode of construction, the stones employed arc 
limestone, breccia, and sandstone. Of these stones breccia (a con¬ 
glomerate of pebbles) is used for some door-sills and im/<ic-blocks ; and 
the huge door-posu of the gate of tlie upper citadel arc also of breccia. 
Sandstone is used only for some uyi/az’.blo^ and the lower step of the 
men s halL Limestone is the stone most commonly used as building 
material in the palace. It is employed both in the rough shape as it 
came from the quarry, and in the form of ashlars or hew n blocks. The 
ashlars are emplo>-ed for thresholds, <m/«-bIocks, pillar-bases, steps, 
and for the floor of the bathroom. On the other hand the inner walls 
of the palace are budt of small rough blocks (rubble) of limestone 
cemented with clay mortar; the interstices between the blocks, which 
are very rough, are partly filled with pebbles. This style of masonry 
15 still common in Greece and other countries. But as walls built of 
rubble and clay, if exposed to the weather, would soon crumble away 
through the action of the rain, which would wash the clay mortar out 
^ them It IS neccss.ary to coat them on the outside with plaster. 
Hence the walls of the palace were coated, first with a layer of clay 
and over ihai with a plaster of lime, which was smoothed on the 
surface and painted, \\hilc the lower part of almost all the house- 
walls was constructed in this manner, the upper part of many, if not 
most, of the walls was built of clay bricks. This appears from the fact 
that at the time of their excavation almost all the rooms of the palace 
w-erc found filled with half-burnt bricks and red-brick tUbris. In two 
places only (namely, in the women’s hall and in the court to the south-east 
of the women’s apartments) does the brick-work start from the ground • 
here, therefore, it is m good preservation. Elsewhere it has mostly 
diuppeared, smee the walls are now only standing to a height of about 
3 feet at most above the ground, and it was just at this height that the 
bnck-work began. The bricks used in the palace were unburnt or 
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sun-dncd, not burnt (»>. baked in a kiln). At first sight it would seem 
that the two brick walls mentioned above were built of baked, not of 
sun-dried, bricks, for the bricks are now, as they stand, thoroughly 
fired or burnt But that this burning of the bricks took place after 
the walls were built is proved by tm-o ftias; first, the moitar between 
the bricks is baked as well as the bricks themsebes; and, second, the 
bricks in the woman’s hall which were in conuct with a large wooden 
door-post arc not only fired but ritrified. These facts show that the 
baking of the bricks was merely a result of the conflagration in which 
the palace perished. 

We have already seen that in the vestibule of the men’s hall there 
was found an alabaster friete. As this frieie seems to throw some 
light on a disputed passage of Homer, a brief notice of it may not be 
out of place here. The frieic was found occupying with its seven 
slabs the whole foot of the west wall of the vestibule But various 
indications show that this could not have been its original position. 
The frierc is composed of broad and narrow slabs alternately, and the 
narrow slab project beyond the broad one, just as in the friere of a 
Doric temple the trigl>'ph slab projects the metope. Now if the 

friere was made for the place where it was found, the concrete floor 
shwld have been cut out so as to fit into the broken line of the frieze. 
Tl>is, however, is not the case. The concrete floor is cut off in a 
straight line in front of the frieze, and its edge skirts the projecting 
slabs, leaving in front of the receding ones a gap which is filled only 
with sand. Hence probably, as Dr. Ddrpfcld originally held (he 
changed his view afterwards), the frieie was at first placed elsewhere, 
and was transferred to the west wall of the vestibule at some later time. 
The slabs of the frieze arc much damaged, but enough remains to allow 
us to restore the pattern of the sculptured omaroent with tolerable 
certainty. It consisted essentially of an elliptical palmetto divided into 
two halves by a vertical band. The palmetto ornament is placed on 
the broad receding slabs; the vertical band on the narrow projecting 
slabs. Each vertical band is adorned with two rows of rosettes, and 
round the palmcttcs is a band of spirals resembling plaited work. The 
middle of the rosettes and of the spirals, and the dentils which form the 
frames of both, are inlaid with a blue glass-paste. The chemical composi¬ 
tion of the two inaterials of the frieie is thus stated by Prof. Virchow; 

“ The stone consists of sulphate of lime (gypsum), but in a form which 
reaches here and there the transparent blue of alabaster. The glass- 
paste consists of a calcium-glass, which is coloured with copper; it 
contains no admixture of cobalt." Probably this blue glass-paste is the 
tii.tHos of Homer, as to the meaning of which opinions were formerly 
much divided. In the palace of Alcinous the poet describes a frieie 
odttanot os running round the walls of the rooms {Od. vii. 87); and 
this frieie of kuttms may hav-e resembled in material, if not in pattern, 
the frieie found in the vestibule at Tiryns. See Helbig, Das kameriscAt 
Epos aus den Denimalem eridntert, p. 100 lyg. 

wall-paintings, fragments of which have been found in several 
of the rooms of the palace, especially in the hall of the men, were true 
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frescoes, that is, they were painted on the plaster of the walls while the 
plaster was still wet Dr. Durpfcld recognised this by noticing that in 
some places the brush has entered into the lime, leaving the painted 
surface rough, while the surrounding pan is smooth. Only five colours 
arc used—white, black, blue, red, and yellow ; green and all mixed 
colours are absent The patterns painted on the plaster are often 
purely decorative, consisting of rosettes, spirals, dentils, net-work, etc., 
variously arranged and combined. On the largest fragment of wall- 
plaster which has been presened a mighty bull is paint^ galloping at 
full speed to die left His head, with its long curved horns, is lifted 
up. Above the back of the bull is seen a man in a peculiar position. 
He seems at first sight to be stretched out on the animal's back, which 
he just touches with his right knee and the tip of his toe, while he 
thmw^ the other leg high in air, and holds on to the bull’s horns with 
his right hand ; his left hand is under his breast. He seems to be 
naked except for a loin-cloth and several hands round his knees and his 
ankles. /\s to the colours, the man and the hull are painted white or 
whitish • )-ellow; but there are red spots on the animal, and various 
ports of its body (breast, belly, back, etc) are brought out in red- Tlie 
background is blue. With regard to the meaning of the picture, it was 
at first supposed that the man was an acrobat such as Homer describes 
(//. XV. 679 sqq.) leaping from hack to hack of four horses. Afterwards 
Dr. Marx suggested that bull and man may represent river • gods, 
because on coins of Catana in Sicily a man-headed bull is figured with 
a taiM man or sat>T above iu back m much the same attitude ns the 
man in the Tirynthian wall-painting. See Fr. .Marx, * Der Sticr von 
Tayns,' JnArhucA d. ttrtk. InsiHuts, 4 (1889X PP- 119-129, However, 
since the discover)* of the two gold cups of Viipkio^ on which men clad 
very similarly are represented catching and herding bulls (see above, 
p. 135 sq.), archaeologists havx come to the conclusion that the wall- 
painting in question represents nothing more than a man tiy-ing to catch 
a bull. 

HI. Stp,trittc objects found. Apart from the great discovery of the 
P®fa^» the excavations at Tlrytis did not bring to light many individual 
objects of interest and value; certainly nothing has yet been found at 
Tirv-ns to vie with the treasures found in the ro>*al graves at M>xcnae. 
The objects found consist chiefly of pottery and terra-cotus. Here 
we have to distinguish the objects belonging to the oldest settlement 
from those belonging to the later palace. It has already been 
mentioned that exi:a\-ations in various parts of the citadel, especially in 
the south-west comer of the middle citadel, revealed the existence of an 
older and inuch ruder settlement under the great palace. The pottery 
found in this oldest settlement is (with the exception of the cups) quite 
different in form, workmanship, and decoration from that which was 
used by the inhabitants of the palace, and has its closest analogies in 
the pottery of Troy, especially that of the first and second settlement. 
For example, a .small, round, somewhat flattened vessel, made with the 
hand and covered with reddish-yelJow clay, has on each side of the body 
a projection pierced with two vertical holes, through which a stnng was 
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passed to sen’c as a handle. Vases with similar vertically pierced 
projections were the commonest of all in the first tOH-n at Troy, but 
elsewhere they are rare and have been (bund only in the most ancient 
settlements. Another vessel belonging to the oldest settlement at 
Tiryns is a terra-cotta cup without a loot; round its upper edge is laid 
a stripe adorned with rough round impressions, which were obsiously 
made with the tip of the finger. This mode of decoration also occurs 
on the Trojan pottery. Some rude fenuile idols or figurines, made of 
terra-cotta, were found in the oldest Tirynthian settlement. No object 
of metal was discovered which could with certainty be attributed to 
this most ancient settlement; but on the other hand stone implements 
came to light which certainly belonged to it. Amongst them are many 
knives and arrow-heads of obsidian, also obsidian flakes and nuclei, 
proving that the knives and arrow-heads were manu&cturcd on the 
spot; further, about a dozen rude stone hammers, which would seem to 
have been grasped in the hand, not fixed in a handle; a nxll-polished 
axe of very hard red stone, in shape resembling the bronze batticsues of 
Troy ; and several conical spinning-whorls mode of blue stone. To these 
objects may be added a perforated bead of blue glass like those found 
at Spain and Menidi ; also a few bodkins and an embroidering needle 
ntadc of bone. Hundreds of such needles have been found at Troy. 

On the other hand, the objects found in the great palace at Tiryns 
belong to the Mycenaean type of civilisation. Of the vases the 
commonest type is the so-called stirrup-vase (BugrUkaniu), which, as 
we have seen (p. 112 sq.), is the most characteristic shape of Mycenaean 
pottery. Many rude terra-cotta figurines were found in the palace. 
Some of them represent a woman with arms raised in the shape of 
a sickle, or else clasped together in a circle. A considerable number 
of unbroken, and great masses of broken, cows of terra-cotta were also 
found ; they arc of small size and painted for the most part with bright 
red or bronm on a ground of light jellow. Similar cows of terra-cotta 
were found in the prehistoric graves at Nauplia. Dr. Schlicmann held 
that “ the countless numbers of idols in form of terra-cotta cows found 
in Tiryns and Mycenae, as well os cows'-heads of gold, women with 
cows'-hom-like, crescent-shaped projections from the breast, or with the 
upper p.irt of the body shaped like the disc of the full moon, and also 
the idols in Mycenae, with cows'-heads can only represent Hera, the 
tutelary divinity of Tiryns and M)’cenac, especially as Homer con- 
stantly gives this goddess the epithet jjotihris, which originally can 
luivc had no other meaning than ‘cow-fiiced’" (Tirynt, p. 165). The 
objects of metal found in the palace were few and insignificant. Of 
gold there was only one small ornament shaped like the p^estals which 
are carved in relief over the Lions' Gate at M^’ceiuic; of silver there 
was only a signet-ring with a star engraved on it- Amongst the bronze 
objects may be mentioned the figure of a warrior fighting, a chisel, a 
twxv-headcd battle-axe, a bracelet, a brooch, thirteen very common rings, 
®nd an arrow-head of very primitive shape without barbs. Lead was 
found in many places; it was used by the Tirynthians for clamping 
together broken vessels of earthenware. No trace of iron was dis- 
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covered. A lance-bead of iron was indeed found on the tamp leading 
up to the main entrance of the citadel, but it certainly belongs to a 
much later period. Of ivor>’ there were found only three small objects. 
On the other hand, countless knives and arrow-heads of obsidian came 
to light i they appear to hatx been in common use among the 
inhabitants down to the time when the palace was destroyed. These 
arrow-heads have no barbs and ore extremely rude and primitive, much 
more so than those found at .M>'ccnae. 

Besides pottery of the Mycenaean age there have been found at 
Tiryns many fritgments of the later pottery, which is known as Dipylum 
w'are, from the place (the Dipylum at .Athens) where it has been discovered 
in large quantities. This Dipylum pottery appears to have everywhere 
succeeded immediately to the Mycenaean pottery, and its occurrence at 
Tiryns is a proof that the acropolis continued to be inhabited after the 
close of the Mycenaean era. The chief difference between the two styles 
of potteiy is in their modes of decoration ; for whereas the Mycenaean 
pottery is painted with figures of marine plants and animals, the Dipylum 
pottery exhibits patterns composed of lines such as might be suggested 
by woven fabrics ; instead of the spiral, so characteristic of Mycenaean 
art, we hare the maeander, and instead of the wave line the xigzag. 
Seaweed and polyps never appear on Dipylum vases, but on the other 
hand human figures are oftener represented, though in a rude and 
clumsy way. The clay of the Dipylum pottery is much coarser than 
that of the Mycenaean pottery ; the points used are always lustrous. 

After the end of the Dipylum period the citadel of Tiryns would 
appear to have been deserted for centuries; for .after the Doric temple, 
which was built in the middle of the men’s hall and may date from 
the seventh century ac., the first traces of initabiution are of 
the Byzantine age: many Byzantine graves have been found at the 
south end of the citadel, and a B}-zantine church was built in the great 
fore-court (F). However, a town of Tiryns must have existed down to 
the Persian wars, since men of Tiryns fought at Plauea (Herodotus, ix. 


TJe chief work an Tiryns b Schlicmann’s Tirjnt (Loiwlon, 1886), of which 
IWI the least valuable part was contribated by Dr. DfirpfelU. The researches of 
bchliemann and Durpfcld axe suaimarucd in .Schuchhanh'a ScUumanmj 

pp Perot ami Chipiez's Mittairt tU lArt dam TAntUuUl, 6. 

pp 25^303 ; and Baumeuter'a Ptnimeiitr, pp 1809-1817. As to the palm in 
Ef*** ***° ^"dnei, AVte Chafterj in Grttk Histary, pp 91-117 : I. H 
.Middleton. A aaggested restoration of the great hall in the psOace of Tiryn* ’ 
harnAt/Iltlltm. StHdias.T 161-169; R-C. Jebb, ‘The Homeri: 

^se in relation to the remains at Tiryns,' H. pp 170-188; D. Joseph, Pia 
A/ar/r dts Aeautyt-Ata Efai mit RiUhkht auf du Ausgralmngtn Schlumanni 
.UCTlin, 189s). As to wmc subsequent excavations under the bathroom of the 
place are B/wui r^T A«iuaV •Eraipias, 1890, pp 37-41 ; »*., 1891, pp 20-22. 
Fot earlier descnpiiona of Tir)ns see Dodwell, Tour, 2. p 24S w.VLeake 
2. p l‘i»rrary af Grata, p 54 sqq.-, \V. Mnrc^aaraa/, j! 

' E- 3S4 W-; Vischer, Eriumruugtu und 

A/M/nK-iv, p 296 ryy.; W. G, Clark, . - - - <>' ^ 

2 p 57 


t- »»»ciicr, amuuruugtu und 

Pehfoumtm, p 86 zyy.; Uursian, Gtegr. 


It was in Tiryns that Hercules dwelt for twelve years in the service 
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of Em^xtheus, who imposed on him his twelve famoos usks (ApoIIodonis. 
li. 4 . » 2 ). 

25 . 8. Tiryns was depopulated by the Aigivee etc See v. 

3 note. 

25 . 8. the wall, which is a work of the Cyclopes. The C)'clopes 
who bailt Tiryns are said to have been sc\-en in niunber and to have 
been fetohed from ^-da by Troetus, first king of Tiiyns (Strabo, viiL 
p. 372 ; Apollodorus, ii. 2. i). 

25 . 9. the danghtera of Proetna. As to Proctus, first king of 
Tirj-ns, see ii 16. 2. As to his daughters sec ii 7. 8 ; >-iii 18. 7. 

25 . 9. We-come to Midea on the left. Pausanias, proceed¬ 

ing by the highroad from Argos to Epidaurus, had db-erged to the right 
to visit Tiiyns. He now resumes the route to Epidaurus, and says that 
going in this direction we have .Midea on the left .Midea is now 
generally identified with the ruins which occupy a steep and lofty 
inountain, inaccessible on three sides, which rises to the east of the 
village of Dfudra. The place is six miles east by north of the citadel of 
Argos, and lies at the same distance to the north-east of Nauplia. Four 
walls, following the curves of the mountain, form four separate lines of 
defence, one above the other. The wall which protects the summit is 
built of gr^t rough blocks, the interstices being filled with small stones. 
This wall is discontinued at the south-east and south-west sides, where 
precipitous rocks are a sufficient natural defence. In one of the walls 
there is a gateway built of three stones, like the postern at Mycenae. 
The ruins extend from the sununit of the inountain down to a spring 
which issues from a grotto near a chapel of the Panagia. Numerous 
potsherds of the .Mycenaean style are to be seen on the acropolis, making 
it fairly certain that the place is indeed Midea. The situation is a very' 
commanding one. Standing on this lofty height we see the whole 
Argive plain from Nauplia to Argos and northward to Mycenae, with ail 
iu side valley-s, stretched out like a map at our feet 

To the identification of this site with the ancient .Midea it was 
objected by Leake that it lies too far (more than three geographical 
miles) to the left of the road to Epidaurus. He therefore preferred to 
identify Midea with the ruins of SL AiMom, which crown a rocky hill to 
the north-east of Kakingri, about two and a half miles due cast of 
Tiryns. The fortifications seem to have included an inner and an outer 
wall, and arc visible for a long distance. Excavations were made on the 
site in 1890 for the Greek Archaeological Society by Mr. Kophiniotis, 
who believes that he has identified the place as Midea. But the fortifi¬ 
cations are of well-jointed polygonal, not Cyclopean style, and among 
the potsherds found on the site there seems to be none of the Mycenaean 
sort. Probably, therefore, the pUce is a small fortress of the Greek 
historical age, not a prehistoric citadel such as Midea must have been. 
■Hiis is the conclusion to which Dr. D6rpfeld came when he visited the 
«te in 1891. Moreover, the place is to the tight of the road to 
Epidaurus, and therefore does not answer to Pausanias’s description. 


^ Gt^ /tiiurarj ^ Crttn, p. 97 ly,; Leake, PtUfomttna.a, n. 268 lyy.; 
Bowaye, Ruhtrckti, p. 52} Curtins, /V 4 >/. a. p. 395 ly.; Colue e Mlehaelis, in 
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Aanali Imtituta, 3^ (l!i6l I, p, 19 <y. ; Burdan, Gt«gr. 3. p. 6s jy.; BacHcker,' 
p. 263; W. DorpfeU, in MUlktil. J. arrk. /mt. im Atktm, 16 11891), p. 255 jy.; 
id., 17 (>891), p. 95 stK A view of the walls of Mides, which ue even more 
irre^larlT built than those of Tir)ni, U given by Perrot anil Chippiet {Hithiin 
Jt rArt aamj tAHtu/uiti, 6. p. 475). 

The legends that the fortifications of Midea were built by Perseus 
(Apotlodorus;, iL 4. 4), and that Proetus, first king of Tirynsi reigned 
over it (Paul. iL 16. 2), arc evidence of the great aniiquity of Midea, 
and this evridence is confirmed by its massive remains. Professor W. M. 
Ramsay say-s : “ Midea appears to be the city of Midas, and the name 
is one more link in the chain that binds Mycenae to Phrygia" (Entyclo- 
fituJia Btilitnmca, 9th edition, vol. 18. p. 85019.) 

25. 10. On the straight road to Epidanms is a Tillage Lessa. 
.Modem travellers generally drive to the great Epidaurian sanctuary of 
Aesrulapins by the highroad from Nauplia, which runs through uninter- 
esting scenery between low, barren hills of dulL monotonous aspect. •* A 
drearier tract of country," sap Welckcr, “ is scarcely to be found in 
Peloponnese.” Pausanias, however, went b>’ the more northerly road 
fiom Argos, which joins the road from Nauplia about five miles to the 
west of the sanctuary. From the point where the road from Argos, 
quitting the great Argive plain, enters the valley of Kophtno, it continues 
to run among hills the whole way to Epidauras. On the left rise, mile 
after mile, in monotonous uniformity, the long, bare, rocky slofyrs of 
.Mount Arachnaeus. High up on the mountain-side may be seen the 
prettily situated monastery of St. Demetrius Karakala, but the road 
keeps low down in the valleys, except where it rises over the ridges 
which divide them from each other. The ground is clothed with bushes 
and stunted wood, through which the pudding-stone protrudes its sharp 
edges like the ruins of ancient walls. About midway between Argos 
and the Epidaurian sanctuaiy, a mile or so to the south of the road, 
there rises from the little fertile level of Soulinitri an isolated hill which 
is crowned by one of the best preserved fortresses of antiquity in all 
Peloponnese. It is now known as Kaxitrvttt (or Kusarmf^^ and bn* 
been identified as the Lessa of Pausanias by Mr. Cavvadias and the late 
H. G. Lolling. The highroad from Nauplia to the sanctuary runs on 
the southern side of the hill; from Nauplia to Kdiitrma the time by 
this road is about three hours. The hill is a pretty high one; its slope 
is gradual at first but steep at the top. The summit is surrounded 
by a wall of admirable polygonal nwsonry, which on the east side is 
standing for a considerable distance to a height of 20 feet At the 
comers are round towers, strongly built, and between them are some 
square towers. The wall also forms salient angles at various points. 
On the eastern side of the fortress, and parallel to its wall, is a stracture 
somewhat in the style of the covered galleries at Tiiyms. It is a pass¬ 
age or corridor about 3 paces wide and sunk about 4 feet in the 
ground ; the sides are built of excellent masonry, and converge as if to 
meet methead ; the stones are bonded with mortar. Within the fortress 
there are some mins and foundations of ancient and mediaeval buildings. 
The ground is littered with potsherds and broken tiles. The southern 
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slope of the hill and the level {pnund at its foot are also covered ivith 
ruins and potsherds, provbg that a township existed outside the walls 
of the citadel About a mile and a half to the north-east of this fortress 
is another large ancient acropolis, which is now called Kastrakii it is 
to the left of the road from Nauplia, but to the right of the road from 
Argos ; the two roads unite about a mile to the east of Kastraki. At 
Kastrakiy in addition to the acropolis, there are remains of a town of 
some size on the north-eastern side of the fortress. The two considerable 
fortresses just described were probably built by the Argives to defend 
their frontier against incursions from the side of Epidourus. 

From the point where the two roads from Argos and Nauplia meet, 
the valley, some four or five miles long, widens and the highroad runs 
through olive woods to the village of Ugourio, which stands conspicu¬ 
ously on the slope of an arid spur of .Mount Arachnaeus at the eastern 
end of the valley. On the summit of this spur is a long line of ancient 
foundations, which topographers have generally identified as those of 
Lessa. The situation, on the direct rood from Argos to Epidaurus, 
certainly agrees better with Pausanios's statement as to the site of Lessa 
than the fortress of Ktuarmoy which lies about a mile away from the 
direct road. About half a mile to the west of Ugourio, in a field on 
the north side of the road, there is a chapel of St. Marina ; it contains 
two Ionic columns, fragments of architraves, and some painted ante- 
fixes, which may perhaps be remains of the temple of Athena mentioned 
by Pausanias. A little to the cast of the chapd are the remains of an 
ancient pyramid ; the lower part of it only is Irft; it was fitced with poly¬ 
gonal masonry, and measured nearly 40 feet square at the base. From an 
irucription found in the Epidaurian sanctuary of Aesculapius ('Ao-KArprtM 
ktytiinn & UpoifMirnp K.r.k.) Mr. Cavvadias infers that there was an 
ancient village or town called Liguria, Ligeia, or Ligea, which may have 
occupied the site of, and bequeathed its name to, the modern Ugourio. 
If this conjecture is right, the ancient Lessa cannot of course have been 
on the site of Ligourio. A little to the south-east of IJgourio is a 
village called Korvni; the name may be derived from Coronis, the 
reputed mother of Aesculapius. 

See Leake, Sforta, 2. pp, 416-430; DodweU, Tntr, 2. pp. 253-355; Gell, 
/tiDtrary ^ Grttet, pn. 96-102 ; UohUye, Ruktnktj, p. 52 qr-: Weicker, Tagt- 
tutk, I. p. 3>6 SJj. ; Cartinji, Pclaf. z. pp. 416-418; Vucher, ErinturuHgtn, pp. 
502-505; Borsian, Ct»^, 3. p. 62; Booleker,' p, 35a xy.; Cuuk-JaanM, 2. p. 
228 tq .; Cavvadias, in ipxauAcytrk, 1884, p, 21 xyy.j 

25 . to. Mount Arachnaeus. This is the high, naked range on 
the left or northern side of the road as you go to the Epidaurian sanctuary 
from Argos. The most rcntarkahle peak is .Ml ylma, the pointed 
rocky sununit which rises immediately above the village of Ligourio. 
It is 3540 feet high. The western summit, ML St. EliaSy is a little 
higher (3930 h-) From the summit of Ml Amn the mountains of 
Megara and Attica ore sisible. It might well have been on its top that 
the beacon was lighted which Hashed to Argos the news of the fall of 
Troy (Aeschylus, Again. 320 sg.) The name Arachimea is said to have 
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been still used by the peasantry in the early part of this century. The 
altars of Zeus and Hera upon which, accor^ng to I’ausanias, the people 
sacrificed for rain, appear to have stood in the hollow between the peaks 
of Amit and St. Ehas, for there is here a square enclosure of C)*clopean 
masonry which would appear to have been an ancient place of worship. 
See Uohlaye, Reckerckes, p. S3 ; Cell, Itinrrary of Grttce, p. 99 sq.; 
Curtius, Petop, 2. p. 4*8 ; Bursian, Oeogr, 2. p. 72 ; Baedeker,* p. 250. 
Mt. Arachnaeus and the mountains of the Argolic peninsula in general 
arc little better than a stony, waterless wilderness. The climate is very 
dry’, and the beds of all the streams arc waterless except after heavy 
rain. The hardy little holly-oak and a few dun-coloured shrubs arc 
almost the only representatives of plant life. The cy’C of the tTa\'ellcr is 
wearied by the grey monotony of these arid mountains and desert uble- 
lands, and his feet are cut and bruised by the sharp stones over which 
he has painfully to pick his steps. Nowhete else in Greec^ probably, 
is the scenery so desolate and forbidding. Sec Philippson, Ptloponnts* 
pp. 43 -r?.. 65- 

26 . I. Who dwelt in the country etc. Strabo (snii. p. 374), 
following Aristotle, says that F.pidauria, like Hermione, was fonncrly 
occupied by Carians, and that, after the return of the Hcraclids, a colony 
of lonians from Attica settled in the land, 

26 . 3. AcBCUlapiua. With the following genealogies of Aesculapius 
we may compare another which came to light some years aga Accord¬ 
ing to Isyllus of Epidaurus the pedigree of Aesculapius was as follows. 
Malus married the .Muse Erata They had a daughter Cleophema, 
who marned Plilegyas, and had by him a daughter called Aegla or 
Coronis ; and Coronis was the mother of Aesculapius by Apollo. The 
hymn of Isyllus in which this genealogy occurs was found, engraved 
on a limestone tablet, to the cast of the temple of Aesculapius in the 
^t Epidaurian sanctuary. .See v. Wilamowiti-.Mbllcndorff, I^llui von 
EpitLturus^ P* *3 ! Cavvadias, FouiUes d*Epidautx^ i. p. 35 jw.; Collitz 
G. /, 3, No. 3342. ’ 

26 . 3. the mountain which is named Titthium. ij-airi- t.Sfena 
2. p. 419 sq.) took this to be the hill upon which the modem village 
sunds. See note on iL 25. to. Others hold that Titthium 
IS the modem Ithm.iut, the mountain (2815 feet high) which rises 
to the north of the great sanctuary of AescuUpius ; it is famed in the 
district for the medicinal virtues of its plants (Boblaye, Recherckts p. 

54; Curtius, Ptlop. 2. p. 419; Bursian, Gtogr. 2. p. 75 ; Baedeker' 
p. 251). o r- / j c*. 


26 . 4- one of the goats-gave suck to the forsaken babe. 

Ancient myths and legends often tell of persons who were suckled by 
Romulus and Remus were suckled by a wolf (see Licbrecht 
Zur lolkikundt, p, 17 tqq.) Telef^us was suckled by a deer (.Apollo^ 
dorus, II. 7. 4), Atalanta by a bear (id., iiL 9. 2\ and so was Paris (id. 
III. 12. s: Tretie^ Sckol. on Lycophron, 138). Miletus was suckled 
by wxiUxs (Antoninus Liberalis, 30), and a wolf suckled Lycastus and 
Parrhasius (Plutarch, P.trnUela, 36). The two sons of Mclonippe were 
suckled by a cow (f^-ginus, F,ib. 186); Hippothous by a marc (id.. 
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187). Meliteos was fed by bees (Antoninus Liberals, 13), and 
Semiramis was fed with milk by doves (Diodorus, ii. 4). It is perfectly 
possible that some stories of the suckling children by animals may 
be founded on £ict. Mr. Frands Galton says: ** It is marvellous how 
soon goats find out children and tempt them to suckle. I have had 
the milk of my goats, when encamping for the night in African travels, 
drained dry by small black children, who had not the strength to do 
more than crawl about, but nevertheless came to some secret under¬ 
standing with the goats and fed themselves" ( Tratutu/ions of Uu 
Ethnologieal Society of LonJote, N. S. 3 (1865), p. 135 tq.) In India 
there are numerous stories of boys who have been found living with 
wolves; the stories are recent, and particulars of names, places, and 
time are given, A number of them have been collected by Mr. Valentine 
Ball in his Jungie IJft im India, pp. 455-496 (the passage is also ex¬ 
tracted in the Journal of tMe Anthropological Institute, 9 (t88o), p. 
565 sqq.) See also Panjab Notes and Queries, 3 (1885-6), Nos. 
452, 602, 603, 604, 659, 660, 661. 

26 . 5. he raised the dead. A list of persons said to have been 
restored to life by Aesculapius is given by Apollodorus, iii. 10. 4. See 
also Paus. ii. 27. 4, and note on ii. 11. 7. 

26 . 6. Ooronia. Sec note on iL 11. 7. It is remarkable that, as 
we have seen (p. 233), the name of Aesculapius’s mother is preserved 
in that of a hamlet to the south-east oi the village of Ligourio. 

26 . 7. 0 bom to be the world's great Joy etc. Some phrases of 
this oracle recur in a hymn to Aesculapius which inscribed copies 
have been found in Egypt and Athens. The Athenian copy is very 
frogmcntaiy. See Ret’ue ArtlUologique, 3rd series, 13 (1889}, p. 70 
sq .; Rheinisches Museum, N. F. 49 (1894), p. 315. 

26 . 8. Pindasaa. A mountain-range in Asia .Minor, to the north of 
PergamuB. Sec Pliny, N. H. v. 126; Baumcister’s Dentmdler, p. 1206. 

26 . 9. in 011T time the sanctuary of Aesculapius-at Smyrna 

was founded. This sanctuary played an important part in the life of 
the rhetorician Aristides. It was not finished in 165 A.D. Hence 
Mr. Gurlitt supposes that Pausanias wrote the second book after that 
year. See Gurlitt, Pastsanias, p. 59. 

26 . 9. the one at Pergamna. Cp. iiL 26. to note; v. 13. 3. 

26 . 9. Lebene in Orete. A metrical inscription has been found 
at this place referring to the worship of Aesculapius. It records the 
dedication to Aesculapius of two statues representing Dreams by a man 
Diodorus, who had recovered his sight through the help of the god. 
See Kaibcl, Epigrammata Graeca ex lapidibus conlecta. No. 839. 

26 . 9. whereas the Oyrenians saicriflee goats, it is against the 
Epidaurian custom to do so. At the sanctuary of Aesculapius near 
Tithorca in Phocis all animals were sacrificed to Aesculapius except 
goats (x. 32. 12). Sextus Empiricus (p, 173 ed. Bckker) states gener¬ 
ally that goats were not sacrificed to Aesculapius. A goat was said to 
have suckled Aescula|MUS (above, g 4). On the other hand Servius (on 
Virgil, Georg, n. 380) says that goats were sacrificed to Aesculapius 
because there was always fever where there were goats. 
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26 . lo. the words which Homer puts in the mouth of 
Agamemnon etc Sec lUaJ, iv. 193 sq. 

11 . I. The sacred grove of Aesculapius is surrounded by monn- 
taiim Leat-ing the village of Ugourio (above, p. 233) on the leh, we 
continue to follow the highroad in a iioutb-easteriy direction, and enter a 
defile between two little rocky hills dotted over with mastich bushes. 
The entrance to die pass seems to have been guarded by two towers. 
Having traversed the defile, we enter, in about half an hour from 
Ugourio, the valley in which are situated the ruins of the fiimous 
sanctuary of Aesculapius. It is a fine open valley encircled by 
moimtains from 2000 to 3000 feet high. In spring the level bottom 

k clumps of trees and 

bushes. The surrounding mountains, though grey and barren, with 
undulating uniform outlines, arc rather still and solemn than stem and 
sombre in chaianer; and the whole scene has a certain pleasing 
solitariness about it. The ruins of the sanctuary lie towards the upper 
or northern end of the valley. They were excavated for the Greek 
Archarological Society under the direction of Messrs. Cavvadias and 
Staes m the jears 1881-1887, 1891-1894. The place is still called - the 
banctuary (/a hUro or slo kUro) by the people of the neighbourhood 


(Athens, I093K In tius ljut>mentioocd work arc pahli^ed the inicriiniafis 
buddlngi which have been excavated in the sinctuary 
‘'cn InschriAen am Ephw 2 ^‘ 
U (1^5), pp. 16-63. -b'»me more inscriptions, ilUcovereil in iSor 
arc published by Mr. ^vvailtas in 'E^^rplt d^aioXorur*, 1894, pp. 16-24, TIk 
excavalioas of 1S94 laid bare the stailium. See note on ii. 27. 5.^^ 

The general arrangement of the sanctuary will be best understood 
from the accompanymg plan (Fig. 37). The chief buildings as yet 
“"i Aesculapius (AX the Rotund 

win i d^hef colonnade (DX These 

will be descried ,n detail later on. .Meantime the less important 
buildings may be bnefly noticed here. ™ 

E IS a large irctanguUir edifice, situated to the south-east of the 
* *"'* ‘"'"’ed^lcly to the north of the temple of 

'i? ■» divided into severafeom- 

P^enti Its arrangement suggests that it may have been the house 
“ hospice for patients. In the Roman period it was 

u ^ pavement of stone wiTdiscovert 

m this building in 1891 ; « seems to have been part of an altar • for v 

h^"* r°r probably to convey away the 

b^ of the victims, ajid beside it wa., found a layer of chl^lip^ 

Md ashes^ngW wth ^y small earthenware pots and bits of brome 

froiftnenu and one pouherd arc inscli^ 
wth dedications, wine to Aesculapius and some to Apolla These 
.nwrnpticns are archaic, being not later than the beginnfog of thIS 
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centtny B.c See AcArtoi' dpx'*•o^oyi>‘o^’, 1891, p. 85 ; II/xiKTuca ti/< 
’A/>xo‘o^1891, p. 26 ff.; Cav^-adias, FouiUet iti-pidaurt, 
1. p. 37 sq. 

F is a great portal or propj-lacum of the Doric order, situated to the 
south of E and of the temple of Artemis, and to the east of the stadium. 
This great portal led southward into a large square building (not shown 
on the plan), the ruins of which were excavat^ in 1891. 'ITjc edifice, 
which from the style of the architectural fragments woiild seem to have 
been built in the finest period of Greek art, was probably a gymnasium : 
it inclosed in the centre a square court surrounded by colonnades of the 
Doric order. Some pieces of the columns of these colonnades are still 
standing in their original places. This building must have fallen into 
ruins even in antiquity, for in one of the comers of the cloistered court 
are the rermiins of an Odeum or Music Hall of Roman date, built partly 
on the stylobate of the colonnade. The stoge and the entrances of 
the Music Hall are standing to a height of about t8 inches. The 
auditorium now numbers nine rows of seats, divided mto two sections 
by a single staircase. The floor of the orchestra consists of an orna¬ 
mental mosaic pavement. Into the middle wall of the stage and the 
north retaining-wall of the auditorium are built pieces of the columtu 
of the colonnade, still sunding in their original places. See AfAriov 
dpx<»*oAoyotdv, 1891, pp 19, 33, 65 sq. \ npuaTocA n;* 'ApxttwA. 
Eraipias, 1891, p 26. 

G is a large rectangular building situated between the edifice E and 
the great portal F. The use to which it is put is not known. It is 
built of limestone; the entry is on the west side. 

H is a small monument close to the building G, on the north side ; 
its purpose is unknown. 

J marks the foundations of a building lying to the south of the 
temple of Aesculapius. 

We may also note the two parallel walls, divided by a trench {b), 
which, extending first from north to south, and then from west to east, 
unite the great colonnade D with the temple of Anemis and the quad¬ 
rangular building E, thus forming on two sides the boundary of the 
sacred precinct. The purpose and date of these walls are unknown. 
For the most part they are built of blocks of marble taken from various 
ancient buildings ; some of these blocks bear inscriptions. 

To the north of the temple of Aesculapius there is a large and very 
complex edifice ^not marked on the plan), built in a very commonplace 
and uninteresting style. It is divided into halls, chambers, passages, 
etc., and was clearly a bathing establishment Not improbably it is the 
bath of Aesculapius built by Antoninus (Paus. il 27. 6). 

The ground to the north-cast of the temple of Aesculapius was 
excavated in iSgt and 1892 ; many pedestals and votive inscriptions of 
Greek and Roman times were discovered here; and at a considerable 
distance in this direction were laid bare the foundations of a small 
temple, which may have been the sanctuary of Aphrodite (I’aus. ii. 27. 

5 note). See Stkriov dpxaiokoyiKov, 1891, p. 85; IIpawTixA rik 
Apx«‘oAoyno)s'ETai/jias, 1891, p. 27; 1892, p. 55. 
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There are two paved platforms {a and «'), one to the east and the 
other to the south of the temple of Aesculapius. One of them may 
have supported the altar of Aesculapius. 

See P. Carvadias, FniOts ilAfiJaurt, toL i (Athens, 1893), p. 9 i^. 

To these buildings may be added the names of a few which are 
known to us only from inscriptions. Thus we hear of an Olympium or 
sanctuary of Olympian Zeus, built in the reign of Hadrian (Cavvadias, 
op. at. p. 43, Na 3;); an Anaccum or sanctuary of the Dioscuri 
(Cavvadias, op. at. p. 48, No. 57); a workshop, put up apparently 
while the temple of Aesculapius was building (Cavvadias, op. a't. p. 79, 
No. 341, line 27 ry.); and a library, dedicated apparently to Maleatian 
Apollo and Aesculapius (Cavvadias, op. at. p. 57, No. 131). From 
inscriptions also we learn that under the Roman empire statues were 
set up of Livia, Tiberius, Claudius, Hadrian, Marcus Aurelius, Septimius 
Sevems, and Caracalb (Cavvadias, op. a't. Inscriptions 214, 215, 219, 
220, 222, 226, 260, 106, 107). Another inscription records the dedica¬ 
tion of an altar of the Curctes by a priest of Aesculapius (Cavvadias, 
op. fit. Inscr. Na 40). 

27. t. Within the enclosnre no death or birth takes place etc. 
In 436 &C. the Athenians purified Delos by removing all the dead 
from it, and they enacted that for the future no death or birth should 
take place in the island (Thucydides, iil 104 ; Diodorus, xit. 58). An 
inscription found during the recent excatations on the Acropolis of 
Athens declares that it is the custom of the coemtry that no one should 
be bom or die within any sacred precinct (’E^iy/upic apxa<oAoyiin). 
1884, p. 167 27.) Another inscription, found in Egypt, lays down 
similar rules of ceremonial purity to be observed by persons entering a 
sanctuary. It runs thus (so far as it exists and can be deciphered): 

ToJx Si fltrioms th T(h 
ayvneiv Kari itroK 
drr& nffavf iSlov xai 
ilffipas ^ drairaAA 
X9 ixTpwTftov trvv 
TcroKi'tat Kol 

aoi car (?) toix Si 
owi yi-vaiai^ p', rat Si y[io-otKa« 
daoAoi'dwt rots avS/xtafty 
dr ixT/MiTfuty fi 

rrjr 8< rucoumr xal r/M[^»rar 
t'ttr 8i *X®1/ 
drd/3ara pijriwr ^ 
aySpSf P" fivpolnfv Si 

This inscription is of the time of Ptolemy Philadelphus. See Retnf 
AtxklologifUf, 3rd series, 2 (1883), jx 182. The rule that no intlh 
might take place within the sanctuary is illustrated by a case recorded 
on one of the two great inscribed slabs found on the spot Sec note 
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on g 3 of this chapter. Cp. v. 20. 5 ; v. 27. to; Antoninus Liberalis, 
19; Lobeck, Agtaophamus, p. 249. 

27 . I. The Bjunrifices - are consumed within the bounds. 

A similar rule was obscn-ed in the sanctuary of Amphiaraus at Oropus 
(see note on L 34. 1, vol. 2. p. 470), and in the sanauary of the Gracious 
Gods at Myonia in Locns (x. 38. 8). No doubt it was feared that the 
sacred food might be profaned if it were carried outside the sanctuary. 
It is not an uncommon rule of sacrificial feasts that all the food must be 
consumed on the spot The Arabs who sacrificed to the Morning Star 
had to consume the whole of the snetim—flesh, skin, and bones—before 
the son rose upon it and the .Morning Star had faded (W. R. Smith, 
The Religion of the Semites* p. 282). At the old Lithuanian festival of 
first-fruits all the food had to be eaten up with certain ceremonial forms 
(The Golden Bough, 2. p, 70). The North American Indians have 
feasts at which every scrap of food must be finished before the ban- 
queters disperse. If a man is physically incapable of swallowing the 
remainder of his share he must gel some one else to eat it for him. 

27 . 2. The image of Aescolapias. This image doubtless stood 
in the temple of Aesculapius. The remains of the temple were dis¬ 
covered in the course of the eacavations in 1884. They consist only 
of foundations; not a column or p;in of a column is standing; but 
architectural fragments were found in sufficient numbers to enable us 
to restore the plan. The temple was peripteral, and of the Doric 
order. It had six columns at each end, and eleven columns (inclusive 
of the end ones) at each side. There was no episthodoMos or back- 
chamber at the western end. The length of the temple was 24.35 
metres, and iu breadth 13.04 metres. The stylobate or platform on 
which the temple stood was raised by three steps above the ground, 
but the entrance was by an inclined plane or ramp in the middle of the 
eastern end. The stylobate was of ‘ poros' stone, covered with slabs of 
white limestone and black Elcusinian stone. The black slabs probably 
paved the floor immediately in front of the image of the god, as in the 
temple of Zeus at OlympU (v. 11. to), but as none of them was found 
in position, this is uncertain. The temple itself was built of ‘poros* 
stone coated with stucco, but the mof was of wood, and the tiles were 
of marble. The columns have twenty flutes. There were no reliefs in 
the metopes, but the gables were adorned with sculptures of Pentelic 
marble, of which some pieces have been found. The sculptures in the 
western gable appear to have represented a battle with the Amarons • 
Aose in the e.astcm gable a battle with the Centaurs. Two female' 
figures tiding quietly on horses, found near the western end of the 
temple, may have stood on the roof, crowning the two extremities of the 
western gable. They probably represent Nereids. The remains of the 
sculptures appear to belong to the finest period of Greek art, about the 
1 ^'inning of the fourth centur>' lJ.c .Mr. Caswadias thinks they are of 
the Attic school which was founded by Phidias. The style of the archi- 
teaure of the temple also points to about the same date. 

A little to the east of the temple was discovered, in 1885, a lomr 
mscnption, giving foU details as to the cost of construction of the 
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temple. From this inscription it appears that the temple was built b>' 
contract. Some persons contracted to execute s-arious portions of the 
work; others contracted to supply the materials and bring them to the 
spot: others again contracted only for the transport of the materials. 
Amongst the contractors were men from Corinth, Argos. Stymphalia, 
and Crete. The whole work was under the superintendence of a single 
architect named Theodotes, who received 353 drachms a year. The 
Riding of the temple lasted four >-ears. eight months, and ten day^ 
The sculptures of the gables and the figures which stood on the roof 
wre executed by various artists after modeU fiimishcd by a certain 
Timotheus, perhaps the same Timotheus who worked with Scopas at the 
Mausoleum of Halicarnassus (Pliny, N. It. xxxvL 30) and wto made 
the image of Aesculapius at Troeien (Paus. iu 33. 4). The doors of 
the temple were of ivory and cost 3070 drachms. From the style of 
the letters .Mr. Cavvadias infers that the inscription must have been 
\-ery soon after the archonship of Euclid^ i.e. about the end of 
the fifth or the beginning of the fourth century B.C. 


Dn.°c!l cVErovlaf, J882, p. 8| xy., ij., ,S&^, 
Pj^ 54 -^ I 1885, p. 30: CawailiM, FeuilUs iTEpidamrt, 1. a 16 jw. On 
t^ pble (prfimenlal) tculptwes see ‘E^^i 188^ pp.^^.^; 

^irv^lus, */. r,/. p. X. w.i Overbeck. Ciuh. d. ^Irt w- 

sculptures kmnd at fcpuUurus see 1886, pp. 

v’ EftdattrM, p. 22 cyy.; CoUil*. Grie^LDMtil. 

(u 'v^ Na 3 J»S; CavvaHUs. F^UUs d'AjJd«,rt, 1. p. 78 So. 
w«)<ikl date ibc temple ^o-\7K a*c, iHulutiM 
14 (1^), p. 5^ ) ProC FurtwMnglcf datei it Ahoot 430 me. ife 

CDOiidcfi the vulptures of the temple to Iw nearly jUin to those of the Vktorv 

tS rat ““ which recorls 

m COTt c( latiJilisg the temple is ix)i necemnly poet • Euclidean benuie ihe 

■**' ‘httAs.t^t three unall marble Vfeories Wong to the 
^e of Ariernu. Mar which they were found, awl not to the temple of 

B<ri.n^ pkiUUgiuk. IfWwX^ 


The image of Aesculapius here described by Pausanias is repre¬ 
sented on coins of Epidaurus (Fig. 38). The god is 
sw seated on a throne, his left hand holds a staff, his 
right is extended over the serpent. His dog is lying 
under or beside the throne. See Imhoof.DIumer and 
Gardner, Kum. Comm, on Paus. p. 43, with pi. L iv. v. 

In the excavations at the Epidaurian sanctuary there 
were found two marble reliefs which Mr. Cavvadias, 
with great probability, supposes to be copies of the **• — 
god’s s^ue in the temple. They represent the god ” 

seated m much the same attitude as on the coins; the 
ser^t, dog, and staff, however, are all missing, ^t their absence may 
perhaps be accounted for by the mutilated state of the slabs. The two 
VOL. Ill 
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reliefs agree so closely that it is quite plain they are copies of the same 
original The better of the two, carved on a slab of Pentdic marble, 
is here figured (Fig. 39). The sutue would seem to hat-e borne a 
considerable resemblance to Phidias's great statue of Zeus at Olympia, 
which may account for the statement of .\thenagoras {Supplic. pro Chrit- 



nc. j».—Atscrunvi (mauui acuar rocas w tmi crmAvsiAii saKcrcASTV 

tianii, 17. p. 80, ed. Otto) that the image of Aesculapius at Epidaurus 
was by Phidias. 


n ^ l88j,inSvf.: U 1894. pp. 11-14, with pi. L j 

n^uTud Enuf^f, p. 58; AmrrwsM J»tmal ArthotpUet 

I (« 8 S 7 ). PP- 32 i 7 i FAnmtriei Mutmm, N. F. 44 (1889), pp. 4747478 ^ 
Cawadias, rXi-rri rpS ’£«rm; Mmvc^, i. Nos. 173, 174 j ui., 
daure, l. p. 32. ^ 


27 . 2. Thrasymedes, a Panan. The base of a statue inscribed with 
the name of this sculptor was found at Epidaurus in 1894 {Atkfmietim^ 
29 December, 1894, p. go2 ; Amaicam Jount. of Artkatology, 10 
(1895), P- 116). In the inscription which records the building of the 
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‘ « I Aesculapius a certain Thrasytnedes is mentioned as havinu 

execute the doors and the roof (Cavs-adias, FouHUs 
'■ u ■♦5 47.); this trai^ the same 

*1; - BeUerophon 

reliefs from Mclos,*^now 

in the Bntish Museum, are represented the scenes which Baimnias 

Aesculapius. On one of the reliefs 
fn^ on horseback with the head of Medusa in one hand 

and his scimiur in the other; the headless trunk pf Medusa kneels with 

^rL 'V*?' Chimaera. which is under his 

late H H tcscler, DenkmaUr, i. pi. xiv. Nos. 51, 52. The 

rS; f teliefe might copies of 

^e ^liefs mentioned by Pausanias. Though their style b someTha. 

aj^stic, he believed that they, or rather their originals. 

‘ £ Thmn*^" “ contemporarv- of Phidias. See iTrunn. 

TUvLS L r Epidauros.- in Sitxu^gst^ericAU of th^ 

^v^an Academy (.Munich^ Philosoph..philolog. Class, 1873, 2. pp. 

Epidaurusand Halicarnassus it appears 
tlut game, were celebrated in honour of Aesculapius at Epidaull^a” 
wav Ktven for athletic and dramatic victories in the usual 

10 ind PP' 30, 91 (Inscriptions 

Baunack, A/Wrc/». i. pp. 85, 91 ; Cai^adias, FauilUs 
^■*^"'‘'""’ 1 ; PP- * 5 . 77 sf., Inscr. Nos. 189, 191, 238, 230. 2jo • 
20*1 series, 24 (187 2^ p. 109. ’ 

f' sopplUntB of the god sleep. The 

wniie they slept. Compare tu ii. 6. and voL 2. pp. 470. 476 See 

chapter. ^'^StotoMys (viil 
P- 374 ) that the Epidaunan sanctuary was always full of sick people. ^ In 
inscnpnons (as .0 which see below p. 248^^.) the placnhere the 

theT but in one inscription it is 

the Dormitory (jyx^irry/fxot ) (Canndias, /V»io7/« iP£pi.i,ture 

i.te. If;e?:r™^-"“1:^:.'r'-.,P- ''*>• OnTins^rip J’rnenuL tS 

l^ped over into the Ahz/on ((S'vSiaS F^u£^ 2 lr^ 

X! 

for a ^7, W , , ^ ^ong the north-western side of the sanctuary 

(31 feet^ 10 .^5 ”>etres ( 246 fect 5 inches). Its breadth is 9.7; metres 
131 feet 10 inches). The colonnade is in feet compo^ of two 
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coloimades, which, however, form a single straight line, and have a 
common roof at the same leveL The western colonnade is double, that 
is, it consists of two stories, of which the upper is on the same level as 
the eastern colonnade and the rest of the sacred precinct A staircase 
of nineteen steps ‘ (marked d on the plan) leads down to the lower story 
of the western colonnade. The existence of this lower story is rendered 
necessary by an abrupt (all in the level of the grxiund at this point; this 
£sll in the ground is compensated by the lower story, which supports the 
upper story or colonnade proper at the same level as the eastern 
colonnade. Of these two colonnades, the eastern and the western, 
there exists nothing but the foundations of the walls ; none of the 
columns is standing, but numerous scattered fragments allow of a partial 
restoration of the edifice. 

The western colonnade is 37 metres (121 feet 4 inches) long. “ Its 
lower story was not, properly speaking, a colonnade; it was in feet 
formed simply by four waUs, of which the southern wall was pierced by 
a door in the middle, and tianked in its whole length by pilasters 
surmounted by a Doric architrave and a cornice.” Down the middle of 
this lower story ran a row of six square, or rather octagonal, Doric 
columns, which served to support the upper story. Benches made of 
limestone extended between these central columns, as well as along the 
side walls. One of these benches is still to be seen between two of the 
central colunms. The upper story of the western colonnade was 
a colonnade proper. It was divided down the middle, throughout iu 
entire length, by a row of round or square columns corresponding to the 
octagonal colunms of the lower story. Its southern facade was formed 
of Ionic columns united by a barrier or railing of limestone, which 
reached up to a third of the whole height of the columns. 

The eastern one-storied colonnade was also divided down the middle 
by a row of columns, seven in number, which were united by a wall or 
barrier of some kind. Its southern fe^de was formed by sixteen Ionic 
columns, like those of the western colonnade, and similarly united by a 
barrier or railing. W ithin the eastern colonnade tablets bearing inscrip¬ 
tions were placed against the cast wall; the stones in which these ubiets 
were fastened can still be seen agonist the northern half of the east walk 
It was here that the two famous tablets inscribed with the cutes effected 
by Aesculapius were discovered (sec below p. 248 sqg.) Close to these 
stones, in the south-eastern comer of the colonnade, is an ancient well 
46 feet deep, in the bottom of which were found some black potsherds 
and iron handles, the remnants perhaps of vessels which had been used 
in drawing water from the well 

Such is the great colonnade of the sanctuary. Mr. Cavvadias’s 
reasons for identifying it with the dormitory of the patients are:—(i) 
It is over against the temple of Aesculapius, which agrees with Pau- 
sanias’s description of the situation of the dormitory; (a) the inscrip- 

« So Mr. CsvTodiss In n^xurua. 18B4. p. S9. »nd Ftmilks dPpidamrt, i. 
p. 17. In mjr own note*, made on the tpot, I find the number of steps riven »s 
Ibuneen. 
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tions recording the cures were set op m it, which would be most natural 
if it was the {dace where the cures were supposed to have been 
> ( 3 ) in the colonnade was probably a sacred one, 

and its water may have been used by the patients for the purifications 
prescribed by ritual See HpajcrocA rijs ’ApxawA. ‘Eraip/as, 1884 
(pub. 1885), pp. 58-61 ; Cawadias, FouiUit iTEpidaure, i. p. 17 so. 
^stophanes, in a wclI-kno«-n passage (Pluius, 653 sqq.\ has described 
sick people sleeping in a sanctuar)- of Aesculapius. 

27 . 3 - a round building-called the Rotunda. Theiemainsof 

this vcr>- beautiful and interesting structure were brought to light by the 
**tavations of Mr. Cawadias in 1S83. They are situated some 70 
feet south-west of the temple of Aesculapius. Only the foundations 
are standing; but architectural fragments exist in sufficient number to 
allow us to reconstruct the plan of the edifice. Its diameter is 32.65 
r^res (107 feet). The existing foundations consist of six concentric walls 
^ilt of common (* poros •) stone (Fig. 40). The first or outermost of these 
foundation-walls supported twenty-six lioric columns, which formed the 
penstyle or outer colonnade of the building ; the second foundation-wall 
supported the circular wall of the building; the third foundation-wall 
supported fourteen Corinthian columns, which formed the inner colon- 
Mde; and the three innermost foundation-walls supported the marble 
floor. The entrance was on the east ; it was approached, not by steps, 
but by a ramp or inclined plane, most of which is destro)-ed. The outer 
colonnade was built of common stone (not marble) of a fine grain ; the 
stime was coated with stucco, and the stucco was painted, for traces of 
colour can be detected on it, especially of ted between the of the 

mutulcs. The metopes of this colonnade were decorated with rosettes 
finely carved in relief. The circular wall of the building, between the 
outer and the inner row of columns, was built of various materials. The 
outer base was of white marble; the inner base was of Wack marble • 
the these was of Pentelic marble. The rest of the wall was of common’ 
itont Pausanias tells us that the wall was adorned with paintings by 
Pausias: we do not know whether it was the outer or the inner face of 
the wall which was m embeUished. Inside of the building, as we have 
siren, there was a circular colonnade of fourteen Corinthian columns • 
this colonnade was entirely of marble. It is one of the earliest known 
examples of the use of the Corinthian order in Creek architecture 
(cp. voL 2. ^ 208;^ In connexion with this colonnade Mr. Cavvadias 
made a curious discovery. He found, at the depth of about 3 feet 
under the ancient level of the soil, a beautifully chiselled Corinthian 
apital, almost intact, which yet, being without any marks of attachment, 
had clearly neser formed any part of the colonnade to which by its 
shai^ and dimensions it belonged. It had not been rejected by the 
i^tect for any flaw, for it was carefully covered with tiles to presene 
it^m injury. Nor can it, in Mr. Cawadias’s opinion, have been the 
m^el on which the rest were made, since such models were made, 
not in «one, but in wax or other plastic material. Perhaps it may 
nave been buried with some superstitious notion that so long as it 
remained inuct the colonnade its^f would stand entire. 
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The pavement in the interior of the buildinjf, n-ithin the circle of the 
Cormihian colonnade, was composed of diamond-shaped flajjs of black 
and white marble alternately. If this pavement extended from the 
arcumference to the centre, the central flag must ha\-e been circular; 
and as no such circular flag was found, Mr. Cawadias concludes that 
the centre was occupied by a circular aperture which gave access to the 
cunous subterranean vault under the floor of the budding. This \-ault 
was formed by the three innermost of the six concentric foundation- 
walls, the three, namely, which supported the pavement. Thus the 
vault consists of three circular passages, one inside the other, with a 
small circular apartment in the middle. In each of the circular walls 
there is a door, so that the passages communicate with each other, and 
It IS possible to pass from the outermost passage into the central com¬ 
partment or ffre vend. But each passage is barred at a certain point 
by a cross wall so placed that a person on passing through the door of 
any one of the circular walls is obliged to go the whole round of the 
passage before he comes to the door leading into the next passage. 
The v^t thus forms a kind of labyrinth such that anyone surting 
from the circumference must traverse the whole of it before he reaches 
the centre. 

The rest of the pavement of the building was of limestone, except 
the pan between the Doric columns, which was of tula. 

The ceiling of the edifice was coffered and richly adorned with 
carving and painting. It was of white marble, except the central pan 
as ur as the Corinthian columns, which was of wood. At the outer 
edge of the roof a row of spouts, placed at reguUr intervals and exquisitely 
c^ed in the shape of lions’ heads, served to consey the rain-water from 
the roof. From the centre of the roof there rose a floral decoration, of 
which some pieces have been found. 

The whole of the marble decorations of the building are car\ed with 

utmost delicacy and precision, and in style recall those of the 
Erechtheum at Atbras. 

A long inscription, found in the sanctuary, contains the accounts of 

inoneys received and expended for the construction of the Rotunda. 
In this inscription the building is called, not the Rotunda {TAolos\ but 
the Thumehiy t.t. ‘altar* or ‘place of sacrifice,' but that the building 
thus designated was the circular edifice just described is clearly proved 
by the contents of the inscription. For we learn from the inscription 
that the building in question contained a shrine {saios) with an 
ertenor colonnade, and that it was built of tufa brought from Corinth, 
of Pentehc marble, and of black stone from Algos. The name Thmmela 
applied to the building seems to indicate that sacrifices were offered in 
the Rotunda, but what these sacrifices may have been, and by whom 
offered, we do not know. Mr. Cawadias conjectured that some mv-stic 
ntc^ relating to the worship of Aesculapius, may have been performed 
m the cunous vault under the floor of the edifice. ' From the inscrip- 
ion wc infer that the work of building the Rotunda u'os spread over 
at least twenty-one )ear5; for twenty-one priests are mentioned in it, 
and each pnest held office for a year. Funher, we learn that the 
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work was done by contract, different parts of it being assigned to 
ditferent contractors. Some of the contractors came from a distance, 
as from Athens, Paros, Trocren, and Tegea, and were allowed travelling 
expenses for their journey. The duty of gitnng out the work on 
contract was entrusted to one set of commissioners (the iyio-njp€i), and 
the duty- of superintending its execution was entrusted to another set of 
commissioners (the OvfitkonHot). The priests of Aesculapius acted 
as treasurers, disbursing money to the commissioners who superintended 
the execution of the work, and receiving it from contractors in the 
shape of fines indicted for breaches of contract. From the shape of 
the letters and other indications the inscription seems to «late from 
about the middle of the fourth century B.C This therefore gives 
approximately the date of the construction of the Rotunda, and from 
this it fallows that the architect Polyclitus was the younger, not the 
elder sculptor of that name (see note on ii. 22. 7). This conclusion is 
confirmed by the masons' marks on some of the stones of the building ; 
for these marks are letters of the alphabet of shapes which belong to 
the fourth, but not to the fifth century ac 


See npo^xA iHjt Eraipiaf, i88j. pp. 77-81 ; id., 1883. p. 49 w. ; 

C»wa<l|as, Lfuiaij d Eftdaurt, I. pp. 13-16; Baedeker.* p. 251. For the 
mwxiptioa relating to the cofulmctioo of the Rutaixia see ipriuoXty^ 

1892, p. 69 jff .; Carradiao, ri/. p. 93 Inicr. No. 242. 


27 . 3. Paiuias. See note on iL 7. 3. 

27 . 3 - It represents Dnmkennesa. On a silver plate, found in 
Syria, but of Greek workmanship, a naked girl is represented holding 
the arm of a seated man. Mr. Ue Witte interprets the girl as Drunken¬ 
ness (.\lcthe) and the man as Hercules drunk. See GasttU ArcALologigtie 
6 (1880), p, 140 sy., with plate 23. 

27 . 3. Tablets stood within the enclosure etc Strabo says 
(till. p. 374) that the sanauary was ••full of votive tablets, on which 
are recorded the cutes, just as at Cos and Tricca." Mr. Cavvadias had 
the good fortune to discover two of these curious documents in the 
sanctuary. TTie stones on which the cures are inscribed were found in 
fragments butlt into the walls of a mediaeval house at the east end of 
the great Ionic colonnade (see note on ii. 27. 2). Being pieced together 
Acse fragments made up two of the Ubiets described by Strabo and 
Pau^nias. To judge from the orthography and shapes of the letters, 
the inscnptions cannot be older than the middle of the fourth century B.C 
nor later than the third century o.C. But some of the cures at least 
w^uld seem to have been much older than the inscriptions; for one of 
the cases (the curing of a woman of Troeien who had a worm in her 
stomach, see below, case 8) was recorded by Hippys of Rhegium, a 
imter who fiourished in the first half of the fifth century B.C (sec Aelian. 

An. IX. 33; Arwf. //is/. Grate, ed. .Mtiller, 2. p. 15). Probably 
the records conuined tn these tablets were collected by the priests from 
the inscnptions engraved on the offerings of patients who had been 
healed and who had recorded in these inscriptions the manner of their 
cun. The following may ser\e as specimens of the cures recorded on 
the tableu:— 
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(I) A woman named Cleo was with child five years. She came 
and slept in the Dormitory {Abaton) of the sanctuary; and in the 
morning, as soon as she had quitted the sanctuary, she was dclhxrcd of 
a son, who immediately washed in the cistern and walked about with 
his mother. (2) A man, whose fingers were all paralysed but one, came 
as a suppliant to the god. But when he saw the tablets in the sanctuary' 
with the miraculous cures recoided on them, he was incredulous and 
scofifed at the cures. However, he fell asleep in the Dormitory and 
dreamed a dream. He thought he was playing dice in the temple and 
that as he tos about to make a throw the god seized his hand and straight¬ 
ened out his fingers. In the morning he went forth whede. (3) Fan- 
darus, a Thessalian, had letters branded on his forehead. Sleeping in the 
sanctuary he dreamed a dream. He thought that the god bound a fillet 
over the brands and bade him, so soon as he should leave the Dormitory, 
take off the fillet and dedicate it in the temple. WTicn morning came, 
he arose and took off the fillet, and lo! the marks had disappeared 
from his face. But the letters which had been branded on his brow 
were now stamped on the fillet, which he dedicated in the temple, as 
the god had commanded him. Now it happened that Echedorus, whose 
face was also branded, came to the sanctuary with money which he had 
received from Pandarus to make a dedicatory offering to Aesculapius. 
But he did not make the offering, and as he slept in the sanctuary the 
god asked him in a dream whether he had not received money from 
Pandarus for the purpose of making a dedicatory offering in the 
temple. The man denied he had received the money, but offered, 
if the god would heal the marks on his face, to have a picture 
of the god painted and hung in the temple. Then the god 
bound Ac fillet of Pandarus about the brands of Echedorus and 
bade^ him, on leasing the Dormitory, take off the fillet, wrash his 
lace in the cistern, and look at himself in the water. Morning being 
coine, he w^nt fonh from the dormitory and took off the fillet, from 
which Ae letters had now vanished; and on looking at his own reflec- 
tion in the water, he saw that his face was now branded wiA the marks 
of Pandarus in addition to his owm (4) A man who suffered much 
from an ulcer on the toe was brought forth by the attendants and placed 
on a seat ^Vhile he slept a serpent came forth from Ae dormitory 
and healed the ulcer wiA his tongue. It then glided back into Ae 
dormitory. '^Tten the man awoke he was cured, and declared that he 
had seen a vision ; he Aought a young man of goodly aspect had 
smeared a salve upon his toe. (5) Alcetas of Malice, a blind man, had 
a dream. He thought that the god came and opened his eyes with his 
fingers, and so he saw the trees in the sanctuary for the first time; in the 
morning he went forth whole. (6) Thyson, a blind of Hermion, 
had his eyes licked by one of Ae dogs about the temple and went away 
whole. 

These cures are all taken from the first UbleL The following are 
from the second tablet: 

^ 7 ) Arata, a Lacedaemonian woman, came to Epidaurus on behalf 
of her daughter who was afflicted wiA dropsy and had been left behind 
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in Lacedaemon. She slept in the sanctuary and dreamed a dream. 
She thought that the god cut off her daughter’s head and hung 
up the headless trunk, neck down. When all the moisture had 
run out, he took down the body, and put on the head again. .After 
she had dreamed this dteant, the mother returned to Lacedaemon, 
where she found that her daughter was cured, and had seen the very 
same dream. (8) .Aristagora, a w-oman of Troeien, had a worm in her 
stomach. She slept in the sanauary of Aesculapius at Troeien and 
dreamed a dream. She thought that, Acsculapias being away at 
Epidaurus, his sons cut off her head, but that being unable to put it on 
again they sent for Aesculapius to come aiul help them. Meanwhile 
day dawned, and the priest saw that the woman’s head wus of a truth 
severed from her body. The following night Aristagora had another 
dream She thought that the god came from Epidaurus and put her 
head on her neck; then he slit open her stomach, took out the worm, 
and sewed up the wound. After that she went away cured. (9) A 
boy, a native of Aegina, had a tumour on his neck. He came to the 
Epidaurian sanctuary, and one of the sacred dogs healed him writh his 
tongue, (to) Gorgias of Heraclea had been wounded with an arrow in 
one of his lungs at a battle. Within eighteen months the wound gener¬ 
ated so much pus that sixty-seven cups were filled writh iL He slept in the 
dormitory, and in a dream it seemed to him that the god rentoved the 
barb of the arrow from his lung. In the morning he went forth whole, 
with the barb of the arrow in his hands. 

See l88j, pp. 197-338 ; uf., 1885, pp. 1-30; Cawsdios, 

FtmiUd 1. pp 3J-53; Baunack, Stmiifn, 1. p. 130 sqq .; S. Rctnarh 

in Rrvut arekMtpiimt, 3rd series, 4 (1884), pp. 76-83 ; iJ., 5 (1885), pp. 365-370 ; 
.A. C. MerrUni, * Marv^oos cures at Eiiidaunia,* AmtHfan An/taturtam, 6 
(1S84), pp 300-^ (gives translatioo ot first tablet); CoUiU, GrucL DiaUkt- 
ImJuifttm, 3. Nos. 3339 - 334 t- 

From these inscriptions we see that sacred dogs wrere kept in tire 
sanctuar)’ of Aesculapius, and that they were supposed to heal the sick 
by licking them Festus {s.v. In insula) says that “dogs are kept in 
the temple of Aesculapius because he was suckled by a bitch.” Lac- 
tantius {DMn. Inst. L to) also says that the youthful Aesculapius was 
nourished on dog’s milk. Hence the story told by Pausanias (iL 36. 4) 
that the infimt Aesculapius was suckled by a goat and guarded by a 
dog, appears to be an attempt to combine two separate legends, whicli 
explained the sacredness of the goat and dog in the worship of Aescu¬ 
lapius by saying that the god had been suckled by a goat or (according 
to the other version) by a dog. From an inscription it appears that in 
the sanctuary of Aesculapius at Piraeus there were dogs which were fed 
with sacrificial cakes (E 4 ,rffupis opxaroXoyucj, 1885, p 88; C. I. A. 
ii. Na 1651 ; v. Wilamowiu-MoUcndorff,/ryZ/wr t'o/i £’/»</<«/r«r, p. too). 
Sometimes the flesh of these sacred dogs seems to have been given to 
patients to eat as a medicine. At least Sextus Empiricus sa)-s (p 174, 
ed. Oekker): “ We Greeks think it unholy to eat dog’s flesh. But some 
of the Thracians are said to eat dog’s flesh, and perhaps this was an 
old Greek custom Wherefore Uiocles, taking a leaf out of the book of 
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the disciples of Aesculapius, recommends that the flesh of dogs should 
be given to some patients.” Sacred dc^ were also kept in the temple 
and grove of Hephaestus at Aetna in Sicily (Aelian, Nat. Aii. xL 3), 
and in the temple of Adranus at the city of the same name in Sicily 
{id. xi. 30). In an inscription found at Citium in C)’prus, and containing 
a list of the persons connected with a sanctuary of Astarte (architects, 
masons, scribes, sacristans, etc.), there occurs the Hebrew woi^ for dogs 
{Klbm » Kelabim), the meaning of which, in this collocation, has given 
rise to some discussion. Mr. S. Reinoch plausibly explains it as 
referring to sacred dogs attached to the temple. 

See S. Rcinacb, ‘ Les cbiens dans ie culte d'KicuIape,* Rtvut ankhUgiipM, 
jrd series, 4 (18S4), pp. 139-135 * Caidot, ' A propos des cbiens d'^daure,' 
ih. pp. 317-323; Ciennoni Ganneau, ‘EicuUpe et Ie cbien,’ Rrvue erifii/tit, 1$ 
December, 1884, pp. 503-504; A. C. Merrlam, • The dogs of Aetculapios,' Ttu 
Amtruam Aiduptariam, 7 (1885), pp. 385-389. 

Again it appears from one of the Epidaurian inscriptions (see case 4, 
above p. 249) that serpents were kept in the sanauary, and were believed 
to heal the sick by licking them. See note on iL to. 3. 

Besides the inscriptions already mentioned, and a large number of 
minor ones, three other inscriptions found in the sanctuary at Epidaurus 
may be specially mentioned. One records the cure of M. Julius .Apellos, 
who had sufliered from indigestion and was cured by a course of diet 
and exercise. Another contains a hymn in honour of Aesculapius, com¬ 
posed by Isyllus of Epidaurus. A third inscription records the decision 
of some Megarian arbitrators in a dispute as to boundaries between the 
Epidaurians and Corinthians. See Cax-A-adias, FouiUts dipidaure, i. 
PP- 33 •*?-• 34 W-» 74 -t?-! apxaioXoYiKi/, 1883, p. 227 ; 

id., 1885, pp. 65-84; id., 1886, pp. 141-144; id., 1887, pp. 9-24; 
Baunack, Sludiai, 1. pp. 110 tgq., 147 sqq.., 3. p. 321 sqq. The in¬ 
scription containing the hymn of Isyllus is the subject of a special 
volume by Prof. v. Wilamowitr-MollendorflT, Isyllus von Epidaurus 
(Berlin, 1886)- 

27 . 4 - there he consecrated to Artemis a precinct. This 
precinct, situated on the northern bank of the beautiful little woodland 
lake of Nemi (the Arician Lake), was excavated in 1885 at the expense 
of Sir John Savile Lumley (afterwards Lord Savile). Remains of the 
temple of Diana (Artemis) and a great many votive offerings were 
discovered. See Atktnaeum, 10 October, 1885 ; BulUtino delP Inst, di 
Corrisp. ArcheoL 1885, pp. 149 sqq., 335 sqq. ; G. H. Wallis, Catalogue 
of Classiial Antiquities from the site of the temple of Diana, Nemi, 
Italy, 

27 ; 4. the priesthood-is the prize of victory in a single 

combat. I have suggested an explanation of this custom in The Golden 
Bough. 

27 . 5. a theatre. This, the best preserved and most beautiful 
Greek theatre which survives, lies at the foot of a mountain (supposed 
to be Mount Cynortium, see ^ 7), about a quarter of a mile to the 
south-east of the sanctuary of Aesculapius. It was excavated by the 
Greek Archaeological Society in 1881-1882. 
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The auditorium or part reserved for the spectators is built on the 
slope of the hill and looks to the north-west It includes fifty-five tiers 
of seats made of white limestone. A broad horirontal passage {tiiaxoma) 
divides the auditorium into two sections, an upper and a lower; there are 
twenty-one tiers of seats in the upper section and thirty-four tiers in the 
lower. The lower part is divided into twcU'c wedge-shaped sections 
{kertiJes) by thirteen staircases, each 2 feet wide. In the upper part, 
above the liiatoma, the number of staircases is doubled, so that each 
wedge-shaped section in the lower part corresponds to two such sections 
in the upper part. The seats consist, as usual, of mere benches without 
backs, except in three of the rows, where they arc provided with backs. 
One of these three roni is the lowest row of all, at the edge of the 



rto. 4J.— ettovxti rtA>t or THU-nni at ■rinAUBi.'s. 


orchestra; the other two are respectively above and below the diatoma. 
But even in these better rows the scats arc not separated from each 
other by arms, like the chairs in the front row of the theatre at Athens; 
nor do they bear inscriptions, since they were not, like the chairs at 
Athens, reserved for official personages. The highest row of scats is 
193 feet from the orchestra, and 74 feet above it Behind it a passage, 
7 feet wide, ran along the outside wall of the building. Of this outside 
wall, about 2 feet thick, only the foundations remain. The two retaining 
walls which supported the auditorium at its two ends are built of 
common (‘poros’) stone; on the side of the orchestra each of them 
ended in a plinth which served as the pedestal of a statue. On the top 
of each of the retaining walls there ran a balustrade of limestone. The 
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audiiorium is separated from the orchestra by a passage or rather a 
paved channel, into which the «-ater from the upper port of the theatre 
drained. At each end of this channel there are two holes, through 
which the water passed into a subterranean aqueducL 

The orchestra has the shape of a complete circle. It is surrounded 
by a ring flagged with stones, which does not, however, rise above the 
surface. Within this ring the orchestra proper, a circular space of 
24.33 metres (79 feet 9 inches) in diameter, was not paved but merely 
covered with beaten earth. Exactly in the middle of the orchestra a 
round stone, 2 feet 4 inches in diameter, is fixed into the earth. In its 
upper surface, which is flush with the floor of the orchestra, there is a 
deep round hole, in which the altar of Dionysus may have been fastened. 
The circular shape of the orchestra is particularly interesting, as this 
was perhaps the original form of all Creek orchestras, but in no other 
e.xisting Greek theatre has it been preserved entire. There are, how¬ 
ever, traces of a circular orchestra in the Dionysiac theatre at Athens 
(vol. 2. p. 326). 

Of the stage enough remains to allow us to reconstruct its plan 
with tolerable certainty. Close to the circle of the orchestra extends a 
row of stones sunk in the ground, which served to support the hypo- 
skenioH or front wall of the stage. Tliis front wall of the stage was 
adorned with eighteen half columns of the Ionic order, each with a 
diameter of .33 metre. None of the columns is standing, but the places 
where they stood can still be seen, and fragments of them have been 
found. The height of the wall was 3.55 metres or 13 Greek feet 
exactly. It thus agrees with the statement of Vitruvius (viii. 8) that 
the height of the Greek stage was not less than 10 feet and not more 
than 12 feet. The front wall of the stage was perhaps adorned with 
sculpture as well as with half columns; for Mr. Cavvadias found two 
statues in the space between the orchestra and the base of the wall. 
One was a statue of Aesculapius, the other an archaistic statue of a 
woman, perhaps the goddess Health. Pollux tells us (iv. 124) that 
the hyfoikenion or front wall of the stage was commonly decorated with 
columns .md statuary. In the middle of the front wall of the suge 
there was a door, exactly opposite the centre of the orchestra. The 
depth of the sUge-buildings from front to back is about 9 metres (30 
feet), but of this only perhaps the front ponion (2.41 metres deep) was 
the actual stage. At each end of the stage there are two small pro¬ 
jecting wing% of quadrangular shape, in each of which there is a door. 
In Roman times these doors were apparently disused, and in their 
place statues were set up, the pedestals of which may still be seen. An 
inscription on the eastern of the two pedestals proves that it supported 
a statue of Livia. A ramp or inclined plane led up to the stage at 
either end. In the front wall of each of these ramps, close to the 
projecting wing of the stage, there is a door. On each side of the 
theatre, a broad passage called the parodot led into the orchestra, being 
bounded on the one side by the retaining wall of the auditorium, and on 
the other by the front wall of the ramp which gave access to the stage. 
At the outer end of each of these passages {panydoi) there was a door. 
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Spectators entered by these doors, passed on into the orchestra, and 
from it ascended by one or other of the staircases to their seats. 

All the sta^c-buildings arc constructed of common ('poros’) stone. 
In the Roman period they were restored, but the original plan seems 
to have been retained unalterecL According to Mr. Cavvadtas, the 
foundations of the stage-buildings, including the front wall of the stage, 
are clearly of the Greek period, and are entirely in harmony with the 
general plan of the theatre. In the middle ages the stage-buildings 
were relwilt, probably to ser\-e as dwelling-houses. At present they 
rise but little above the ancient level of the soil Down the length of 
the central and largest of these buildings there is a row of five 
square stones sunk at regular intervals in the ground; they served 
as bases for unfluted columns which supported the root At each 
end of this central building there are the remains of two chambers 
of which the purpose is not known. 

In recent years Dr. Ddrpfeld has prnpcnmded a theory that in 
Greek theatres the actors acted, not on a raised stage, but on the 
level of the orchestra, and that the stage-buildings in existing Greek 
the.ntres were not suges (Xoyfio) on which the actors acted, but merely 
backgrounds in front of which they appeared. But this theory con¬ 
tradicts (i) the express testimony of Vitruvius (v. 8), of Pollux (who 
says, iv. 127, that the actors ascended the stage from the orchestra by 
ladders or staircases), and of other ancient writers who speak of actors 
ascending and descending (Aristophanes, KnigJils, 149, lyasps, 1342, 
1514, Eccles, 1152; SchoL on Aristophanes, Knighlt, 149; Plato, 
Symposium, p. 194 h); (2) the evidence of Greek vases, on which the 
actors are plainly depicted aaing on a raised stage adorned in front 
with columns like the stages at Epidaurus and Oropus (Baumeisteris 
Denkmitler, p. 1751 sgg.)- (3) the evidence of existing Creek theatres 
in which may be seen structures bearing all the outward appearance of 
having been stages and answering fairly to Vitruvius’s descriptitm of 
the Greek stage; (4) the evidence of a Delian inscription of the year 
282 B.C in which the stage-building is definitely called the Aoytrov or 
pUcc where the actors spoke {HuU. tie Corrtsp. HtlUn. 18 (1894), pp. 
162, 165 sgg.\ O. Navarre, Dionysos, p. 307 sgg.) \ and (5) the rules 
of probability, since it is very unlikely («*) that substantial structures, 
deep as weU as long, such as we find in existing Greek theatres, should 
have been built merely as a background, when a simple wall would 
have answered the purpose; (b) that the actors should have been 
concealed from many of the spectators, especially from those who 
occupied the best seats in the front row, by the interpositioa of the 
chorus, as they must have been if the chorus intervened between them 
and the audience, as Dr. Ddrpfcld supposes. On all these grounds 
Dr. Durpfcld’s theory may be rejected, at least until he suppons it by 
much stronger arguments than he has hitherto adduced. 

We learn from Pausanias that the architca of the theatre was 
Polyclitus. This was no doubt the same Polyclitus who built the 
Rotunda; and as the Pol)Tlitus who built the Rotunda was the younger 
artist of that name (see above p. 248), it follows that the theatre was 
built about the middle of the fourth century B.C 
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A* to the EpHaoruo theatic lee IIpaxTui rih ’A#x<u*V 'Enuplui, 1881, p. 
y Appendix. TO. 1-40; U, 188a, pp. 75 775 U, 1885, pp. 46.45 

^rndi^ FtmtlUt A'Efidamrt, 1. po. lo-ij- Kawerau, in Baumeirter's 
VtHkmaUr, p. 1738 lyy. ; K. Dumon, U tUitrt At PatfiliU. Kuonitnutian 
rafTit uH mcAuU (PwU 1889)5 v. ChH»t, 'Dos Tbealer de» Polvklet in 
EpuUunM,’ SinuHgihrukU J. fkUasapJL fAibbg. m. kutar. Classt d. k. k. Akad. 
d. n'iistn.tn MuH.ktn, 1894, pp. I-52 5 Wdeker,* p 252; Gmidt-Jaammt, a. p 
231 tq. Dt. Uorpidd • theonr of the alaence of a •ttjfe in Greek theatres, tboui^h 
pomulgatcd about ten years ago, has not vet been fully explained and defaided^ 
him, latt he has inddentally expounded it on several occaiioos. See A. Mailer, 
Ditmttkisekt BukmtnaUtrtktimtr, p 109 note; Bull, dt Carr. UtlUn. t8 (1S94), 
p l^ rp; O. Navarre, Ditmjsti, p 31027.5 BtHimr pkileitgUtkt li'ackem- 
December, 1894. p 1645177.5 id., 12 January 1895. p 65 rap; 

P- «44 rqi- His Iheory has been comUted by .Mr. a! E. 
• d 4 ttfc |x« 14O» v« Corist (in thediatfi tatfnft citoci aImtc}# 

K. l>umon Part Cnr (Paris, 1894), p. 15 iff.); and O. Navarre 

\Dtttijriu (Pans, 1895). PP- 87 iff., vA iff .) On the other hand the cxiatcnce 
of a stBTO in Greek iheatrn of the fifth century a.C bat been denied by Mr. J. 
fvkard ('The relative paailion of actors and chorus in the Greek theatre^ the 
fifth century B.C., Amtrkan JtmntaJ^PkiltUn, 14 (1893), pp 6S-8p 19S-21C 
5^-304); E: Botleiuleiner^CSkenSebe Fr^’ /^/Wrir 

&pidemenll*nd 19 (Lciprig, 1S93), pp 639-808) 5 and K. Wetssmann 
IhramtH dtt 5. Jakrkundtrtt, MUnchen, 


The excavations of 1893 laid bare a large square building opposite 
the theatre. It includes colonnades and chambers, and resembles both 
in size and internal arrangement the great gymnasium beside the 
stadium. See IIpaKTuta rijs 'Apx®*®^ 'ErorpMn, 1893, P- *0- 

27 . 5 - ® temple of Artemis. The remains of this srntill temple are 
situated about 30 yards south-east of the temple of Aesculapius. Only 
the foundations, with some pieces of the pavement, are stonding. It was 
a Doric temple of the sort called prostyle hexastyle, which means that 
it had six columns on the front (the eastX but none at the sides or hack, 
lu length was 13.50 metres and its breadth 9.60 metres. In the 
interior there was a row of columns on each of three sides. Like the 
temple of Aesculapius it was built of common (‘ poros ’) stone, except 
the comice (trrtiftdyii), and the roof-tiles, which were of marble, and the 
pavement, which was composed of of hard limestone. The temple 
rested on three steps, but access to it was by a ramp or inclined plane 
on the east side. To the east of this ramp a pavement of common 
(‘ poros *) stone is preserved, on which an altar may have stood. The 
exact date of the temple cannot be inferred from its architectural frag¬ 
ments, but probably it was not much later than that of the temple of 
Aesculapius. The reasons for identifying this little temple with the 
temple of Artemis are as follows: (i) The external cornice was 
ornamented with dogs' beads instead of the usual lions’ heads, and the 
dog, as is well known, was sacred to Artemis in her character of Hecate : 
(2) near the eastern fe^ade of the temple there sunds, in its original 
position, a large pedesul bearing a dedication ‘ to Artemis' (’A/mf/uTi) 
inscribed on it in large archaic letters : (3) about half-way between this 
temple and the temple of Aesculapius there was found a statue of the 
triple Hecate, on the base of which is inscribed a dedication by a certain 
Fabullus * to Artemis Hecate, hearer (of prayers) ’ (Cai-vadias, FouilUt 
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Artois were^ found thre« wmged figures of Victory, which may have 
stood upon the roof. 

s« npacn,* Tin -Aiix^V 'Enu^.. 1S84. PP- 61-63; Cavvadia*. F»nilU, 
(tifiijutrt, I. p. 18 tg. 

27 « Epione. She was the wife of Aesculapius (iL 29. 1). J" 
inscrifiion. found in the sanctuary of Aesculapiu^ it 11 record^ that 
a certain M. Julius Apcllas was commanded by the god to sao^ce to 
Aesculapius, Epione, and the Eleusinian goddesses (Cavsadias, Fouillts 
dEpicLturt, I. p. 33 ). Another inscriptwn, found f 
mentions a certain Stephanui who h^ b^n a Fire-^rcr rf 
AescuUpius and Epione; the inscription dates from 133^. (Cavvadias, 
Fouillts dtpidaurt, I. p. 43 . N®- 35 )- ^p. S. Wide, D* sacns 

Trotzeniorum^ Htrmioiunsiunt, Epidaunorum, p. 57 - 

27 s. a sanctuary of Aphrodite. In 189s the foundi^on or 
platforin icrtpidoma) of a smaU temple was found at a considerable 
distance to the north-east of the temple of Aesculapius. ^ an inscrip¬ 
tion found on the spot mentions a sum of money pwd to a certain 
Heraclidas for stones brought to the sanctuary of Aphrodite, the fo^d^ 
tion or platform may be that of the sanctuary of Aphrodite here mentioned 
by Pausanias. See AtAriov a/»x«»ioXoyotoK, 1892, p. 39; IIparriKa 
rfi«*Apxam\.*Erav.Iat. 1892, p. 55 - A sutue of Aphrodite, life-sir^ 
was'found in 1886 in the Roman baths to the north-east of the temple 
of Aesculapius. It is of Parian marble. The feet, nose, and most of 
the right arm are wanting. The statue reproduces, with some varwtions, 
the type known as the Venus Cenetria of which the most fiimous 
examplV is in the Louvre (Muller-Wieseler, Dtnkmidtr, 2. pL xxiv. Nix 
263; see above, voL 2. p. 192)- The goddess is reprei^ted standing 
erect, her weight resting on her right foot; her head is inclined a little 
forward and to the right. She wears a light tunic which, though it 
reaches to her feet, is too thin to veil the beautiful form beneath. 
Moreover it has slipped down from her right shoulder, leaving the right 
breast bare. A mantle is fastened over her left shoulder, and fiUls in 
graceful folds so as to swathe the body from the hips. At her left side 
she wore a sword; the sword-belt is slung over the right shoulder and 
passes obliquely across the breast. In her left hand, which "is raised, the 
goddess may have held a spear. The sUtue is certainly a copy of a 
work of the best Greek period. Mr, Ca\-\adias considers it the finest of 
all the existing examples of this type of statue ; in his opinion the copy 
iuelfmust have been executed at a time when Greek art was^ still at a 
high level, perhaps in the Alexandrine age. See B. Staes, in 
jLpX<^toKoyuni, 1886, rj. 256-258; Cavvadias, rXvrrd tou ’Eflimou 
Motwiot’, No. 262. A plinth inscribed with the name of Aphi^ite was 
found in the sanctuary of Aesculapius (Cavvadias, Fouillts d Epidaurt, 
I. p. 57 . » 2 S)- 
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27 . 5. a Btadinm. E^-en before the recent excavations the lines of 
the stadnim might be traced to the south and south-west of the Rotunda. 
In i^the stadium was excarated, at least in part. The first trench- 
mgs I^ght to light several rows of marble seats in perfect preser^-ation. 
^mbling those of the theatre {AtJUmuum, 19 May, 1804. p 6«jl 
•nc s^mg-point and goal have both been found (Amtrican 
o/AniMoi^, 10(1895), p. 116; Classical Review, 9 (18951,0. 335). 

27 . 6. The hidings erected in our time by the Boman Lnator 
j^to^u*. If the reference is to Antoninus Pius, the passage must 
have been wnttra before 138 A.D., when Antoninus became emperor. 
I^e reference u to .Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, the passage must have 
wnttCT before 161 A.D., when Aurelius succeeded Pius on the 

Pi^”rdom.Il} r Pausanias (viii. 43. 4) that Antoninus 

.n ^ ^ ““"y buildings, it seems more probable that 

to have wTitten 
""'Pt of Hadrian. Cp. 

^ke, Tv^grapky ef Athens* 1. p. j8 ; Siebelis, voL I. p. vil of his 
^tion of PausMuis. Mr. W. Curiitt, however, has shown some grounds 
second book was not written till after 165 .s.d. 

J 9 ). On the other 

h^, Schubart thought that there is no ground for identifving •* the 

Antramus’' with either of the emperors (Zatsekrijt fur 
AUertkumswissenschaft, 1851, p, 358). *' •' 

,h. r‘u**“* AMCtUapiua. This may be the large building to 

the north of the temple of Aesculapius. See above p. 238; and npoicTiaA 
? Kvarpta^ 1886. p. 79 rg.; iJ„ ,887. p. 67. A roof-ple, 

dwcovered in the Imilding, is inscribed with the name of Antoninn!^ 

winch confirms the identification (Cawadias, 1 n 

107, Xa 347). ^ I • p- 

27 . 6. the Colonnade of Cotya. In 1892 the foundations of a 
quadrang^ budding were excavated to the east of the stadium. It 
sjrems to hav-e been a colonnade, and as a roof-tfle of clay, inscribed with 
the name of Antiminus, was found in it, we may conjecture that it was 
the colonnade of Cot>-s wh^ as Pausanias tells us, Antoninus restored. 
See Aariov opxaioAoyixor, 1893, p. 49 ,g. ; Ilpoaroca t«s‘A pvaioA 
IiToipias, 1892, p. 54 rg. 1 r-A ~ 

27. 6. bnUt of unbnmt brick. Dr. Dflrpfcid has shown that this 
Mtenal was extensively employed in building by the andent Greeks, 
a^hc hM traced some of the characteristics of Greek architecture, 

tmbumt bnek. All the upper portions of the walls in the Hcracum at 

S/y See W. Ddrpfeld ‘Der 

tike ZiegcHwu und sem Einfluss anf den dorischen Stil,’ ffistor. und 

Creek CwrABjf gewidmet, pp. 1 39-150, On the 

making these bricks, see Blumncr. Tecknologit, 2. p. 1 5 4g. 
hti^ctures built of unbumt brick are often mentioned by Pausaniak ^ 
W ' " i 8- 8i *■ 4. 4 ; X. 35. 10. 

in h. Vi, .^“rtinm—Maleatian ApoUo. Mt Cynortium is supposed 

10 oe tne hiu at the south-east comer of the vallcv-, above the theatre, on 
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the way to Troeieii. The mins and inscriptions which have been found 
on this hill may have belonged to the sanctuary of Maleatian Apollo 
mentioned by Pausanias (Cunius, Pilop. 2. p. 4 > 9 y* _ They are situated 
on a plateau on the side of the hill, above some mins called Kamari. 
Here, along with various remains of Greek antiquity, there is a rect- 
angtilar base inscribed with the name of Latona (Cawadias, Foutllts 
d’Epidaurt, i. p. 56, No. 124). From an inscription whiA records a 
decree to set up a bronie equestrian statue of a certain Aristobulus * in 
the sanctuxtry of Maleatian Apollo and Aesculapius * (Cavvadias, Fctttilcs 
d'i.pidaun, I. p. 75 jy-. No- 335). *1 appears that the great Epidau^ 
sanctuary was sacred to Maleatian Apollo jointly with Aesculapius. The 
Maleatian Apollo is mentioned, sometimes alone, sometimes jointly with 
Aesculapius in a number of Epidaurtan inscriptions, mostly found in the 
sanctuary of Aesculapius (Cavvadias, op. at.. Inscriptions 6, 51, 70, 93, 
130, 131 ; opj^ttioAoyuo}, 1883, pp. I 49 i 237 ; Haunack, 

Stu,Hen, i. pp. 94, 118 : CoUiti, G. D. /. 3. No. 3337). In the hymn of 
Isyllus of Epidaums (see above, p. 234) the epithet Maleatian appears to 
be derived from the legendary Malus, who, according to Isyllus, “ was the 
first who made an altar of Maleatian Apollo and glorified his precinct 
with sacrifices." The precinct here referred to is probably the great 
sanctuary of Aesculapius rather than the sanctuary of Maleatian Apollo 
on Mount Cynortium ; since Isyllus goes on to rel^ that Aest^pius, 
the great-grandson of Malus, was bom in the precinct. Thus it would 
seem that in the opinion of Isyllus the great Epidaurian sanctuary had 
been sacred to Maleatian Apollo before Aesculapius was bom. From 
the same poem of Isyllus we Icam that at Tricca in Thessaly, the seat of 
a very ancient and fiimous sanctuary of Aesculapius (Strabo, ix. p. 437), 
there wa.s an altar of Maleatian Apollo upon which the worshipper 
had to offer sacrifice before he might descend into the shrine {adytum) 
of Aesculapius. Maleatian Apollo was worshipped also at Spam (Paus. 
iiL 1 2. 8). A small bronze figure of a warrior, found at Selinus in 
Cynuria, is inscribed with a dedication to Maleatian Apollo {Mitihtil. d. 
ank. Inst, in Atktn, 3 (1878), pp. 16-18, with pL i. 2 ; Kochi, /. G. A. 
Na 57 ; Roberts, Grtok Epigraphy, i. Na 250). A small bronze ram, 
also found in C)'nurta, bears the inscription MoAedro, f>. * (the property) 
of Maleatian (Apollo) ’ (Roehl, I. C. A. No. 89 ; Roberts, op. at. No. 
289). Cp. Preller, Gruch. Mytkotogie,^ i. p. 252. 

28 . I. The serpents - are considered sacred to Aescnlapins. 

“ The yellow snakes which were sacred to Aesculapius, and which are 
perfectly harmless, are yet found in the country. They were seldom 
seen even when they were held in reverence ; but an English traveller, 
who will probably give to the public an account of his tour in Epidauria, 
was so fortunate as to see one, and to examine its peculiarities " (Cell, 
Itintrary of Grtoct, p. 109). 

28 . I. land-crocodiles not less than two ells long. Herodotus 
says (iv. 192) that in the pan of North Africa which is now called 
Tripoli there were “ land crocodiles, about three cubits long, very like 
lizards." Upon this Sir Gardner Wilkinson remarks (in Rawlinson's 
translation): “ This immense lizard, or monitor, is very common in Egypt 
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and other ports of Africa. It is called in Arabic \V6ran, or Wurran e’ 
C<b«l, ‘of the mountains,* or W. el ard, ‘of the earth,* to distinguish it 
from \V urran el bahr ‘of the river.* The former is the Lacerta scincut ; 
the latter L. Niiotieo. It is generally about 3 feet long; and I ha\-e' 
found one very large, which measured about 4 feet. The latter is rather 
smaller.** The land crocodile is also mentioned by Aristotle (quoted by 
ApoUonius, Hittor. Mirab. 39) and Aelian (Aa/. An. L 58, xvi. 61. 
Cp. J. B. Meyer, ArisMtUs Tkierkundt, p. 307. 

28. t. Prom India alone are brought parrots. Parrots are first 
mentioned by Ctesias {Indica, 3, ^ Baehr; Photius, BiMictJuea, 72, p. 
45 Sf ed. Bckker). He calls the bird BiHakes, and says “ it has a human 
tonj^e and voice. It is about the site of a hawk, it has a purple face, a 
black beard, and a dark blue neck. It talks like a human being in the 
Indum language, but can be Unght to speak Greek also.** The parrot is 
next mentioned by Aristotle {Histor. Anim. viii. 12, p. 597 b, ed. Bekker>. 
Cjx 1 liny, Ail/, ffut. x. 117; Solinus, UL 43 sqg., p. s 11 xg., ed. .Mommsen 
(wth .Mommsens preface, p. xxii.); Apuleius, Flonda, iL IJ ; Persius, 
Prologue, 8 ; Martial, x. 3. 7, xiv. 73 j Sutius, 5J•A^ ii. 4. Although 
parrots seem to have been imported by the classical nations from India 
aloiw, ytt they were known to exist in Africa also; for an exploring 
cxjmition sent by Nero into Ethiopia discovered parrots in that country 
(Pliny, A\//. vi. 184), At the present day the ring-necked parrot 
extends across Africa from the mouth of the Gambia to the Red Sea. 
^ Asia parrots are not found west of the valley of the Indus. See 
Encydopaedin Dritannica, 9th ed. vol. 18, t.v. ‘ Parrot.* In Greek and 
Rotiwn graves discovert in the south of Russia, parrots base been 
found represented on objects of art { e.g, there are some vases fashioned 
and painted like parrots. See Compte Rendu (St. Petersburg^ 1870-71, 
p.6j itL, 1873, p. 56; id., 1878.1879, p. 161, cp. p. 166: id'., 
1881, p. 1 to. On a siher bowl found at Lampsacus a black woman, 
i^rii^ a turban and a spangled robe, is represented sealed on a 
kind of sofa. Grouped about her are what seem to be long-tailed 
monkey a parrot, a turkey, and two lions, each of the latter with a rope 
round its neck which is held by a small black woman. The seated black 
woman is perhaps India (or Asia) surrounded by its characteristic 
animals. See Catetu ankio/ogi^ue, 3 (1877), pl- 19. (The writer who 
^ments on this bowl, pp. 119.12a, thinks that the seated woman is the 
i^iatic Artemis, and he calls the monkeys dogs. He ukes no notice of 
the woman’s colour nor of the remarkable birds on each side of her.) 

28. 2. Mount Coryphum. This according to Leake is probably 
the mountain to the south-east of the Epidaurian sanctuary {Morea, 2. 

P- 4*5)- Others think it is the hill which shuu the valley on the 
south-west (Curtius, Ptlop. 2. p. 419; Bursian, Geogr. 2. p. 76). 

,9 I®- ^ Herodotus, iiL 50, v. 92 ; Athenaeus, xiiL p. 

589 f; Diogenes Laertius, L 7. 94. 

29. I, the city of Epidaurua. The city of Epidaurus was five 
Komu miles distant from the sanctuary of Aesculapius (Livy, xlv, 28). 
But It takes about two hours and a half to ride the distance, for the 
road IS very rough. The scenery on the way is extremely beautifiil—a 
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great contrast to the duU road from Nauplia to the sanctoary. The 
path leaves the open valley by a narrow glen at its northern end, and 
leads down deeper and deeper through luxuriantly wooded dells into the 
bottom of a wild romantic ravine. Here we follow the rocky bed of the 
stream for some distance between lofty precipitous banks. Farther on 
the path ascends the right bank of the stream, and we ride along it, with 
the deep ravine below us on the left and a high wall of rock on the right. 
The whole glen, as far as the eye can reach, is densely wooded. Wild 
olives, pines, plane-trees, Agnus castus, laurel, and ivy mantle its steep 
tides with a robe of green. In half an hour from the sanctuary another 
valley opens on the left, down which comes the road from Ligemrio. 
After joining it we continue to follow the glen along a path darkened by 
trees and the luxuriant foliage of the arbutus, while beside us the stream 
flows through thickets of myrtle and oleander. In about half an hour 
more the s-alley opens out, and we see the sea, with the bold rocky 
headland of Mcthana stretching out into it on the right, the islands of 
Salamis and Aegina rising from it, and the Attic coast lying blue and 
distant on the northern horizon. Emerging at last from the s'alley we 
cross a little maritime plain, covered with lemon gnrves, and reach the 
site of the ancient Epidaurus. Its position is wry lovely. From the 
little maritime plain, backed by high mountains, the sides of which are 
wooded with wild olives, a rocky peninsula jots out into the sea, united 
to the mainland only by a narrow neck of low marshy ground. It 
divides two bays fi’om each other: the northern bay is well sheltered 
and probably formed the ancient harbour ; the southern bay is an open 
roadstead. The ancient city seems to have lain chiefly on the peninsula, 
but to have extended also to the shores of the two bays, llte rocky 
sides of the peninsula fall steeply into the sea, and it rises in two peaks 
to a height of about 350 feet; both peaks are thickly wooded; the 
eastern is the higher. The circuit of the peninsula was reckoned at 
I 5 furlongs (Strabo, riii. p. 374). On the edge of its sea<lifis may be 
seen in many places, especially on its southern side, remains of the 
strong walls which enclosed the city. They are built chiefly in the 
pol)gnnal style, of large blocks well cut and jointed. On both the 
summits may also be traced, in spite of many gaps, fortifications built in 
the same style. The sanctuary of Cissacan Athena, mentioned by 
Pausanias, may haw occupied the western of the two summits. A 
retaining wall, which may have sen-ed to support the sanctuary, may 
still be seen here; and in a hollow to the west there is a marble seaL 
Everywhere we come across longer or shorter pieces of walls, and 
ruins of buildings, many of which, however, are mediaeval On the 
northern edge of the eastern summit are some graves, which have been 
opened. Among the shrubbery which has overgrown the site Dodwxll 
found the ruins of a small Doric temple; and among the bushes on the 
marshy isthmus Vischer saw three female draped figures carved on 
sarcophaguses, and the torso of a man in armour. A small rocky spit 
juts into the northern bay, thus forming, along with the larger peninsula 
on the south, the harbour proper of the ancient city. On this rocky 
spit, to judge from Pausanias’s description, must have stood the 
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sanctuary of Heni. lu site is supposed to be marWwl by a chapel of 
St. Nicholas. The view from the summit of the higher peninsula (the 
site of the ancient dty) is \ery 6nc, especially when the island-studded 
sea and the high bold promontory of Mcthana on the south are lit up by 
the rays of the setting sun. 

The modem village, called Old Epidaurus (Palaea Efritiavroi), 
stands on the northern bay, near the shore. On the slope of the 
mountain not 6ir from the village, to the left of the road as you 
come from the sanctuary of Aesculapius, seven prehistoric tombs were 
discovered and excavated by Mr. Sues in 1888. They are hevnt in the 
rock, and resemble the rock-cut tombs of Mycenae and Nauplia. They 
are of circular shape; the entrances were blocked with large stones. 
Skeletons and vases of the Mycenaean type were found in them, also a 
bronre spear-head of fine workmanship, and a bronze buckle. 

r J^**'!* Tiwr, 2. pp. 361-364; Cell, Itintrary 0f Crttct, pp. IIO-114 ; 

Leske, Mma, 3. pp. 429^431 ; BobUye. RtfAtrrJktt, p, 55; Welckcr, 

PI?- 33 ^ 334 ; Curtins, /V^. 2. p. 424 /yy.; \Tjcher, hrinHertatmt, p. coS 
Uurs^, 2. p. 74; Mana%, Ramhltn^Studitj, p. 371; tUedeker,*^ 349 
y.> p. 309 /y.; Philipptaa, PtltfxmiHi, p. 39; Staes, in AcArfor 

iflCOioXoyotir. 1888, pp. 135.15H. 

29. J. The image of Athena ■ is of wood - they surname 

it Cisaaeam This surname may perhaps be derived from kttws ‘ ivy.’ 
If this derivation is right, the image was probably made of ivy-wood. 
Dionysiw was worshipped under the title of Ivy at Achamae in Attica 
(Paus. L 31. 6). At Phlius there was a festival called Ivy-cutters 
(Pans. ii. 13. 4). Compare S. Wide, De sacrit Troexemiomm, Her- 
mioHotsium, Epidauriorum, p. 18 zy. It seems probable, as Prof. 
Wide suggttt^ that Cissacan Athena, worshipped on the acropolis of 
Epidaurus, is identical with the Athena Polias who is mentioned in an 
inscription found in the Epidaurian sanctuary of Aesculapius (Cavvadias, 
Fomllti tPEpidaurr, 1. p. 50, Na 76). 

29. 3. The Aeginetans inhabit the island etc. The island of 
Aegina has an area of 33 square miles, and its circumference is about 33 
miles, reckoning from cape to cape (Dodwell, Tour, 1. p. 561 ; 
Baedeker,* p. 136 Engl. tr.; Boblaye, Rttkerckts, p. 64). Strabo 
pves the circumference as 180 foriongs (viiL p. 373). The western 
half of the island is a stony plain, well cultivated with com. The rest is 
mountainous, and may be divided into two pans: a remarkable conical 
hill, now called the Oros, which occupies all the southern extremity, and 
the ridge on which the fomous ruined temple stands, at the north-eastern 
side of the island (Leake, Morta, 3. p. 433). 

29. 3. Zeus-caused the people to spring np from the ground. 

Fiedler {Reise, 1. p. 375) was disposed to connect this legend with the 
fine potter’s clay which is found in Aegina; he thought that the skill 
which we may presume the islanders to have attained in working the 
clay into human figures may have originated the story. /Vnother 
legend was that Zeus turned all the ants in Aegina into men, who hence 
received the name of Myrmedons ( »• • ants,' cp. Hcsychins, s.r. iivpfitf- 
oaytf). See SchoL on Pindar, Xem. iil 3 1 ; Tieues, SeAo/. ou Lycopkr. 
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176 : ApoUodonu, iiL 12. 6; Etymo!. Mtign. p. 597. 4 iq^. ; Ovid, 
Met viL 623 iqq.\ Strabo, viii. p. 373. Another story was that Zeus, 
transforrning himself into an ant, became the fitther of the Myrmedons 
by Eurymedusa, daughter of Cletor. For this reason the people of 
Thessaly (where the Myrmedons had their chief seat) were said to 
worship ants. See Clement of Alex., Protrept. ii. 39. Ants arc said to 
have been sacrificed to Poseidon on the Isthmus (Hermann, Got/es- 
diemtluhe AlterikUmer* § a6. 9). 

29. 3 . The region had ahready received its name etc. Cp. 

X. I. i. 

29. 4- Ajax remained in a private station. This is inconsistent 
with L 43. 4, as Schuban pointed out (Zeittekrift /, AUertkumswiutm- 
fckaft, 1851, p. 294). 

29. 4- Epeus who - made the wooden horse. See Homer, 

Od, viii. 493 sqq. 

29. 5. the people were expelled by the Athenians. This 
happened in 431 B.C. See Thucydides, iu 27; cp. Paus. it 38, 5. 
The restoration of the Aeginetans took place in 405 B.C (Xenophon, 
Uf/Unica, ii. 2. 9). 

29. 6. sunken rocks and reefs rise all round it Chandler, who 
coasted along Acgina, says; “ Our crew was for some time engaged in 
looking out for one of the lurking shoals, with which it is environed. 
These, and the single rocks extant above the surface, are so many in 
number, and their position so dangerous, that the navigation to Acgina 
was antiently reckoned more difiicult than to any other of the islands ” 
{Tnn’els in Greece, p. 13). 

29. 6. the harbour in which vessels mostly anchor. The 
modem town of Aegina, on the western shore of the island, occupies 
almost exactly the site of the ancient city, except that the latter was 
much more extensive, as is proved by the traces of the city-walls. The 
ancient town bad two artificial harbmrs, the moles of which arc still in 
fairly good preservation. The northerly of the two harbours is the 
smaller; it is oval in form and is sheltered by two ancient moles which 
I**'® only a narrow passage in the middle, between the ruins of two 
towers which stood on either side of the entrance. To the southward 
is the second and larger harbour; it is twice as large os the former. 
Its entrance is similarly protected by ancient walls or moles, 15 or 30 
feel thick. lietween the two harbours there seems to have been a 
succession of small basins or docks, separated from the sea by a wall, 
and communicating with the two harbours. Both ports were doubtless 
closed by chains in time of danger, and so were what the ancients 
called ‘ closed harbours' {nXeurrol Aip«v«t), A little to the north of the 
two harbours there was an open roadstead, sheltered on the north by a 
breakwater, on which there seems to have stood a wall forming a 
prolongation of the Iwdward wall of the city. “There is no more 
remarkable example in Greece of the labour and expense bestowed 
by the ancients in forming and protecting their artificial harbours" 
(Leake). 

On the landward side the city-walls could, at the beginning of this 
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century, »tiU be traced through their whole extent. They were from 
10 to 12 feet thick, and were strengthened by towers at intervals 
varying from too to 150 feet The wall was further protected by a 
moat cut in the solid rock about 100 feet wide and from i o to 15 feet 
in depth. There appear to ha\e been three chief entrances, of which 
the one near the middle of the land front, leading to the temple of 
Athena, “ was constructed apparently like the chief gate of the city of 
Plataea, with a retired wall between two round towers.” To the sooth* 
ward the town-walls abutted upon the mole of the larger harbour, 
which formed a continuation of the city-walL At present only a few 
traces of the city-wall are visible abme ground on the landward 
side. 

5»ee Leake, Mtna, 2. n. 436 if. ; Aunali JtlV ImiituU, t (1829), p. 204; 
Cockerell, 7<U Itmfitt JufUir PanktlUmimt at Atjpma, ami tfAfotU Sfimnui 
at BatsM, p. 9 xf. ; Wekker, Tagtlmek, 1. p. 334 : BursUn, Gtap-. 2. p. 81 

If .; Wordsworth, Atktmi ami Attua, p. 234 tf. 5 Baedeker,' p. 139 tff. 

On one of the coins (Fig. 43) of Acgina a semi-circular port is 
represented, with a ship in it; above the port is a 
hexastyle temple or colonnade, in the midst of 
which is a door with steps leading up to it. The 
colonnade may perhaps be that of the temple of 
Aphrodite (see next note); but it looks more like 
a theatre, market, or wharl See Imboof-Blumer 
and Gardner, Nupt, Comm, on Pans. p. 45, with 
pL L L 

29. 6. a temple of Aphrodite. On a mound m. 43-—me nnr nr 
near the sea, a little to the north of the present *w.ijtA (cow or 
town of Acgina, stands a Doric column which is **“**•»>■ 
oAen supposed to have formed part of the temple of Aphrodite mentioned 
by Pausanias. But since it stands near the smaller harbour (which was 
probably the Secret Harbour, see § 10), this is very doubtful. When 
(handler visited Aegina in 1765, there were still two columns 
standing, supporting the architrave (Chandler, Tnn>tls in Grttct, 
p. 14). Dodwcll and Leake at the beginning of this century found 
the two columns still standing, but one of them had lost its capital 
and the upper part of the shaft The entire column, including the capital, 
was 25 ft high, and 3 ft 9 in. in diameter at the base. Both 
columns were of the most elegant form. The intercolumniation was 
6 ft. 4 iit 6 lines. The entire column was blown down a few years 
after Oodwell’s visit; only the imperfect one now stands. From the 
large dimensions of the columns Leake inferred that the temple must 
Itave been that of Hecate, the chief deity of the Aeginetans (Pans, il 
30. 2). See Dodwell, Tour, i. p. 5^! Leake, Morta, 2. pp. 435 rg., 
438; Vischer, Erinnemngen, p. 511; Bursian, Gtogr. 2. p. 82; 
Baedeker,* p. 140; Wordsworth, Atktns and AttUa,* p. 235 rg.; 
Antiquities of Ionia, Pub. by the Society of Dilettanti, Part the Second 
(London, 1797) p. 15, with jiL I. In 1829 some of the foundation- 
stones of the temple were removed to be used in repairing the harbour. 
It was then discosxred that the foundations consisted of eleven courses 
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of squared bkxrks, most of which measured 4 It long by 3 ft. wide. 
The material both of the foundations and of the column is a calcareous 
stone of a yellowish colour, which is quarried in the island. See AntuUi 
dtlV Instituio, I (1839), p. 305 tgq. 

29 . 6. the Aeacenin. I.t. the sanctuary of Aeacus. Leake suggested 
that it “may have been situated upon the elex-ated level towards the 
plain” (Merta, 3. p. 438). 

29 . 7. A drought had for some time afflicted Greece etc Cp^ 
L 44- 9 : Apollodorus, iiu 13 . 6 ; Isocrates, Evagoras, 14 sg. 

29 . 8. it is told ae a secret that thia altar is the tomb of 
Aeacus. As to secret graves see voL 3. p. 366 sg. 

29 . 9 - the gnve of Fhoctia. This has sometimes been identifted 
with a large barrow about 40 ft. high, situated about a mile to the 
north of the ton-n of Acgina; it attracts the eye of the voyager approach* 
ing from Piraeus. At the foot of the barrow a large space, approximately 
square, has been levelled in the rock; one side of it is about 100 yards 
long. This excavation can hardly be the Aeaccum, smee that struaure 
was (according to Pausanias) in the most conspicuous pan of the city. 
See Dodwell, Tour, i. p. 559 ; Annali dtlP Instituto, i (1839), pp. 
307-309 ; Bunrian, Gtogr. 3. p. 83 sg. ; Baedeker,* p. 141 ; Wordsworth, 
Athens and Attita,^ p. 236. 

29 . 9. the murder of Neoptolemns. Cpi x. 34. 4 note. 

29 . to. plead his defence from the deck of a ship etc Cp, i. 
38. 1 1 note. Plato in the Lmus (ix. p. 866 d) enacted that if a 
banished homicide should be driven ashore in the country where he 
had committed the offence, he was not to land, but to dip his feet in 
the sea, and hold on his voyage. (The passage is rather obscure, but 
this seems to be the sense of h.) 

29 . II. the Secret Harbour. This was perhaps the smaller (the 
northerly) of the two ports of Aegina. See note on § 6. 

30 . 1. The image of Apollo ia naked etc On a coin of Acgina 
an archaic nude Apollo is represented, holding a bow and a branch. It 
may be a copy of the wooden unage mentioned by Pausanias. See 
Imhoof* Blumer and Gardner, Xum. Comm, on Pans. p. 45, pL L ii. 
In the church of St Michael at a place called Maratkona on the 
western coast of Aegina there is a marble sUb inscribed with the words 
“ Boundary of the precinct of ApoUo and Poseidon ■ (\Vordswonh, 
Athens and Attica, pL 331). 

30 . 3. myaterles of Hecate. This festival of Hecate is referred 
to by Lucian (Navig. 15), and perhaps by Aristophanes (H'dsps, 133). 
Cp. Lobcck, Aglaopkatnus, p. 343. 

30 . 3. Myron Alcamene* - Hecate etc. Alcamenes was a 

contemporary of Phidias. See Paus. v. 10. 8 note. Myron flourished 
about OL 80 (460 B.C) (Pliny, Nat. hist, xxxiv. 49), but the limits of 
his artisuc career are somewhat difficult to determine. See Bmnn, in 
Sitsungsbenchte of the Bavarian Academy (Munich), Philosoph. 
philolog. Class, 1880, p. 474 sgg. On the triple-formed Hecate in art, 
see the elaborate dissertation of E. Petersen, ‘Die dreigcstaltige 
Hekate,' Archatolog..epigrafth. Mittkeilungtn aus OesterrtitA, 4 ( 1 880), 
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pp. 140 - 174 ; 5 («88iX pp. 1-84: cp. Muiray, /fijt. ef Crtti 

Scu/pturt, 2. p. t4o sq. The triple Hecate appears on coins of Aegina 
(Imhoof-Olumer and Gardner, Num. Comm, on Paul. p. 45, pL L iiL) 
The Hecate on the Tower at Athens (cp. L 22. 4 note), who is here 
mentioned by Pausanias, may be identical with the Artemis on the 
Tower (Artemis Epipytgidia) whose fire-bearing priest had a seat in 
the Dion)-siac theatre (C. I. A. iiL Na 268). 

30 . 3. a unctnary of Aphaea. On the northern slope of Mt. 
Oroi (sec note on 29. 2), in a wild and lonely valley, there is a terrace 
supported upon walls of great blocks of trachyte. On this terrace there 
is a ruined chapel of the Hagios Asomatos (the Archangel Michael), 
which is entirely built of fine pieces of ancient architecture. About the 
middle of the terrace there are a number of large flat stones laid at equal 
intervals, as if they had been the bases of columns. This was probably 
the sanctuary of Aphaea. See Ilursian, Gtogr. 2. p 84 ry.; Words¬ 
worth, AtMens and Alticap p. 230 ig. ; Leake, Pttoponnenaca, p 277 ; 
Wdeker, Tagthuck, i. pp 337 - 339 - A mutilated Greek inscription, 
dating from about the first half of the fifth century HC, has been found 
here. See Hirschield in Htrmes, 5 (1871X pp- 469-474; Loewy, 
InschrifUn gritek. Bildkauer, No. 448; Rochl, /. G. A. No. 352; 
Roberts, Gretk Epigrapky, i. No. 120. 

30 . 3. Camunor, who purified Apollo etc. See iL 7. 7 with the 
notes. 

30 . 3. Dictynaa. This name (derived from dktuon * a net'), 
together with the story told by Pausanias about her, suggests that the 
goddess in question may have been a personification of the nets used 
by fishermen and hunters. For the primitiri-e fisher or hunter often 
regards his net as animate and propitiates it accordingly. Cp. Tkf 
Goldtn Bougk, 2. p 117 note t. In Laos the hunter invokes the 
spirits of his weapons and other instruments of the chase, in order 
that they may fitvour him in the hunt; and when he is setting a trap 
he makes an offering to the spirit of the cord by which the trap is to 
be suspended. The trap is then run up with enthusiasm. Elephant 
hunters before setting out fijT the chase make an offering of rice, brandy, 
fowls, and ducks to the spirit of the rope by which the captive elephant 
is to be bound. See A>’monier, AToUt sur It Loot, pp. 23, 25, 114. 
In Tahiti the makers of fishing-nets had a god of their own, named 
.Matatini (Ellis, Polyneiian Restatxkts, 1. p. 329). The prophet 
Habakkuk speaks of those who “sacrifice unto their net and bum 
incense unto their drag; because by them their portion is fit, and their 
meat plenteous" (Habakkuk, i. 16). 

30 . 4. Moant Panhellenitu. This is now identified with Mount 
Ores, the highest mountain in Aegina (1742 ft.) Formerly it was 
supposed to be the height upon which the famous ruined temple still 
stMds (see below, p. 268 sqq.) But a statement of Theophrastus seems 
quite decisive in favour of Ml Orot. Theophrastus observes {Dt itgnii 
Umptst. i. 24) that when clouds settle upon Zeus Hellanius at Aegina 
(that is upon Mount Panhellenius) it is a sign of rain. This could 
only apply to Ml Orot, which is a very conspicuous landmark viewed 
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from Athens and from etxry port of the Gulf ; whereas the height upon 
which the temple stands is quite inconspicuous, and indeed cannot be 
distinguished very easily even when you are sailing near the island. A 
chapel of Sl Elias now occupies the summit of Mt. Onu. Remains of 
the old wall, which followed the edge of the summit in a bent line, may 
still be traced; and some ancient blocks have been built into the walls 
of the chapel. See Baedeker,* p. 143 ; cp. Bursian, Geogr. 3 . p. 84 tq .; 
Wordsw-orth, Atkens and Atfica,* p. 238 sqq. ; Leake, PelopomuMOCA, 
p. 377 ; Welcker, Tagebuch, i. p. 339 sq. 

30 . 4. Auzesia and Damia. See ii. 33. 3 and Herodotus, v. 83-87. 
They were also worshipped at Epidaurus, as we learn from an Epidaunan 
inscription, which mentions a priest of Maleatian Apollo and of the Aie- 
sian goddesses Damia and Auxesia (Cav\'adias, FouilUs dt-pidaurt, i. p. 
46, Na 51 ; Collitz, G. D. /. 3. No. 3337). And from inscriptions it 
appears that in the later times of antiquity they were worshipped also 
in Laconia (S. Wide, De sacru Tnxztnicrum, Hermionentium, Efn- 
dauriorvat, p. 62). Herodotus sa)-s (U.) that once upon a time the 
land of Epidaurus yielded none of the fruits of the earth. So the 
Delphic oracle bade the people set up inuges of Damia and Auxesia 
which were to be made of olive wood Accordingly the Epidaurians 
begged the Athenians to give them wood from the olives of Athens, 
deeming these the most sacred of all olives. The Athenians complied 
with the request on condition that the Epidaurians should send sacrifices 
every year to Athena Polios and Erechtheus. The Epidaurians agreed 
to this, received the olive wood, carved the images out of tlicm, and 
set them up. Then the land bore fruit once more. However, war 
being decla^ between the Epidaurians and Aeginetans, an Aeginetan 
cruiser swooped down on the coast of Epidaurus and carried off the 
images of Damia and Auxesia to Acgina, where the images were set up 
at an inland place called Oea, 30 furlongs distant from the town of 
Aegina. Her^otus then relates the disastrous attempt made by the 
Athenians to rescue the images from the Aeginetms. He gives some 
curious details as to the way in which these images were worshipped 
first by the Epidaurians and afterwards by the Aeginetans. He says 
that the images received sacrifices and were propitiated by choruses 
of women who railed at each other; ten men were appointed for each 
of the two divinities to furnish the chorus. The railing and abuse of 
the w'omen who composed these choruses were levelled exclusively at 
the women of the district, never at the men. There are points of 
similarity between the worship of Damia and Auxesia on the one side, 
and of Demeter and Proserpine on the other. 

(i) The raillery practised by the Epidanrian women is like the 
raillery practised by the . 4 thenian women on their way to the great 
mysteries of Demeter at p«5is. See Schol. on Aristophanes, Plutus, 
1014 ; Snidas, s.r. to nri -r^s and above, voL 3. p. 492. 

(3) At Troeicn a festival called ‘the throwing of stones' was 
celebrated in honour of Damia and Auxesia (Pausan. it 33. 2). 
Similarly at the Eleusinian festival^ of Demeter people appear to have 
thrown stones at each other as a religious rite. See Athcnaeui, ix. p. 
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406 d, compared with Homer, Hymn to Dfmeter, 265 tqq. (where 
Baumeister wrongly changes iy dXXj/Ximrt into ’KBifynioun). From 
Attic inscriptions it seems that there was a priest of Dcmcter who uas 
called the Stone-bearer {ki&o^ptny See K. Keil in PJtiMogus, 23 
(1866), p. 242 sg. ; cp. O. Crusius, Beitrdge tur gritck. Mythologie, p, 
20 zq. 

(3) Pausanias expressly says in the present passage that the manner 
of sacrificing to Damia and Auxesia was the same as that of sacrificing 
to the Eleusinian deities. 

(4) Zenobius {Ctnt. iv. 20) says that at Trocren Demeter was called 

Amaea, and Proserpine was c^ed Azcsia. (Cp. Suidas and Hesychius, 
z.v. : Bekker’s Anetdola Graeuz, p. 348 line 26.) Now since 

Pausanias tells us (ii. 32. 2) that Damia and Auxesia were worshipped 
at Ttoeren it might seem as if Amaea and Azesia were merely difierent 
forms of the same names. However, this identification of the names is 
strongly discountenanced, if not disproved, by the Epidaurian inscription 
in which Damia and Auxesia are called the Azesian goddesses (see 
above p. 266). 

( 5 ) The snitue attributed to the images of Damia and Auxesia— 
namely, that of making the fhtits of the cahh to grow (Herodotus, v. 
82 sq.) —is exactly the function of Demetcr. 

We may perhaps go further and trace some resemblances bctw'ecn 
these ^liefs and practices and those of other parts of the world. The 
fertilising influence ascribed to Damia and Auxesia seems to have 
depended on the fact that their images were made of a sacred wood. 
Now 1 have shown elsewhere (The Golden B^ugk, 1. p. 67 zqq.) that 
trees are commonly supposed to be endowed with the power of making 
the crops to grow, and that this belief is at the root of many of the 
spring and midsummer customs (May poles. May queens, etc.) of our 
European peasantr>’. Further, raillery directed at women forms a special 
feature of some of these spring customs {The GohUn Bough, t. pp 91, 
92, 93 )! itod does stone-throwing {ii. i. p 264). Moreover battles, 
more or less serious, between peasants have been a recognised mode of 
promoting the growth of the com in modem Europe and apparently 
elsewhere. For European examples, see Mannhardt, Boumhu/tus, pp. 
$48-532. In Acobamba (Peru) the traveller Tschudi saw two parties 
of the villagers fighting with each other in order that the women might 
catch the flowing blood and sprinkle it on the fields (Itastian, Der 
Afensch in der Geschiehte, 3. p 73), In Tonga, when the yams were 
ripening, various ceremonies were performed to ensure good weather 
and a fine crop; an essential part of these ceremonies was a battle 
between the islanders, one half of the island against the other half 
The fight was obstinately maintained and lasted for hours. See Mariner, 
Tonga Islands^ 2. p 207. At the harvest festival of some of the Indian 
tribes in the south-east of the United States the warriors used to point 
and adorn themselves in their most terrific array and fight a mock battle 
in very* exact order (J. Adair, History of the American Indians, p. no). 
Amongst the Madi tribe of Central Afinca the harvest festival is regularly 
followed by a fight conducted according to certain fixed rules (R. W. 
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Fclkin, ‘ Notes on the Madi or Moru tribe of Ctnitral Africa,’ Proettdingt 
of Hit Royal Socuty of Edinburgh, 12 (1882-1884), P- 339 )- Amongst 
the Khonds of Orissa, who sacrificed human beings and buried their 
flesh in the fields to fertilise them, a wild battle was fought writh stones 
and mud just before the flesh tras buried in the ground (S. C. Mac- 
pherson. Memorials of Service in India, p. 129). A sham-fight, enacted 
before the chiefs bouse, is part of the ceremonies performed in connexion 
with the rice-culture in Minahassa, Northern Celebes (N. Craafland, 
Dt Minahassa, t. p. 56). In digit an elaborate sham-fight marked 
the time for pruning the vines and the first budding of the apricot trees. 
The Rajah was besieged in bis castle, and the Vtzier led the stonning 
pany. If the castle was captured, the Rajah had to pay a ransom ; 
but if the Viiier’s party were defeated, every man had to make a present 
to the Rajah. Sw Biddulph, Tribes of the Hindoo Koosk, p. loi. In 
the southern provinces of China, in the first month of each year, “ the 
pea$.ants of neighbouring villages meet in the open plains, form sides, 
and attack each other with stones. These encounters are sometimes 
very serious affairs. . . . Like most Chinese customs, these conflicts 
have their origin in a superstitious belief (Cray, China, l. p. 256 sqi) 
The writer does not define the superstition, but probably it related to the 
fertilisation of the fields. 

How the raillery and abuse (not to say the sticks and stones) dis¬ 
charged upon such occasioru were supposed to promote the fertility of 
the ground it is not easy to see. But at least it can be shown that such 
a cause has in fact been believed to produce such an effect. See above, 
vol. 2. p. 492. 

To return to Uamia and Auxesia, the place Oea at which their 
images were to be seen has been identified by Leake and Bursian with 
the ruined town of ralaea-Chora, situated among the mountains about 
an hour from the coast. It was to this place that the people of Aegina 
withdrew, for fear of pirates, during the Turkish dominion. There are 
no ancient remains here, but the distance from the town of Aegina 
agrees exactly (according to Bursian) with the distance given by Hero- 
dotus, namely 20 Creek furlongs. Leake, however, gives the distance as 
30 furlongs. See Bursian, Gtogr. 2. p. 83 sq. ; Leake, Morea, 2. p. 
439 tq- ; id., Pelofonnesiaca, p. 275 sqq. Cp. Fiedler, Reiu, l. p. 273 ; 
Vischer, Erinnerungen, p. 513. 

The resemblance of Damia and Auxesia to the com-spirit of Germany, 
etc., did not escape W. Mannhardt, though he did not draw out the 
parallel {Die k'omdiimonen, p. 35). Cp. S. Wde, De sacris Troeseni. 
orum, Hermiomnsium, Epidauriorum, p. 61 sqq. ; Weicker, Criechische 
Colterlekre, 3. p. 130 sqq. 

By far the most remarkable monument of antiquity in Aegina is one 
which Pausanias has omitted to mention. This is the temple of Athena, 
called till lately the temple of Panhellenian Zeus. It was probably in 
this temple that the Aeginetans dedicated the prows of the Samian ships 
which they had captured in a sea-fight fought about 520 B.C. (Hero¬ 
dotus, iii. 59). The reasons for assigning the temple to Athena are: 
(1) Athena was the central figure of the sculptures in both the eastern 
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and western gables; (2) at Bilikada, in the church of Sl Athanasius, 
situated about a quarter of an hour to the west <rf the temple, there is a 
large marble slab bearing the inscription : 

H0P02 

TEMEXOS 

AOEXAIA^ 

that is ‘The limit of the precinct of Athena.’ See Wordsworth, Athens 
and Attica,* p. 227 sq. This stone no doubt once marked the sacred 
enclosure of the neighbouring temple. In 1888 another stone bearing 
exactly the same inscription was found in digging up a field in the 
district atlXtA Asomaton, beside the road leading to the temple of 
Athena (AxArfoi- dp^awAnyutdr, 1888, p. 36; C. /. A. iv. Na 528 a, 
P- »S 7 X 

The temple stands on the top of a hill towards the north-east comer 
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of the island, commanding superb views over the sea and the coasts 
of Attica and Peloponncse. It is distant about two and a half hours 
from the town of Aegina. Travellers from Athens who wish to visit the l 

temple commonly land in the fine rocky bay of Nagia Afarina on the I 

eastern side of the island. A steep declivity, sparsely wooded with pine- j 

trees, leads up from the shore of the bay to the temple. 1 shall always 
remember how on a lovely day in spring »-e landed here and lay under , 

the pine-trees, looking down on the intensely blue but crystalline waters 
of the bay. The air was foil of the hagrance of the pines, the yellow 
broom was in flower at our feet, and visible across the sea was the coast 1 

of Attica. It was a scene such as Theocritus might have immortalised. 1 

The platform upon which the temple stands is partly formed of the 
solid rock, partly built up of large polygonal stones. It is about 230 
feet long by 130 feet wide, and was paved with large square slabs in two 
courses. The length of the temple itself upon the stylobate or upper J 
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Step, is 94 feet, the breadth 45 feet. The temple was a Doric peripteral, 
with «x colunms at the ends and twelve at the sides, or thirty-two 
columns in all Of these only twenty are now standing, mainly those 
of the east fagade and the adjacent parts of the sides. They all retain 
their entablature. The height of the columns is 17 ft. a in. Their 
diameter at the base is 3 ft. 3 in.; at the top it is 2 ft. 3 in. Some of 
the columns are monoliths, but most of them consist of several drums. 
The temple has a pronaos (forc.temple) and an opistkodomoi or potHctim 
(back-chamber), as well as a alia or central chamber. The pronaos 
and opistkodomos were both distyle in antis, have each tvro colinnns 
in ftont between antat; the diameter of these columns is 3 ft. 2 in. 
Two columns of the fore-temple are still standing with their entablature. 
The tella haH a door at either end opening into the fore-temple and 
back<hamber. Inside the ctlla there was a row of five columns on 
each side. These columns were 2 ft. 4 in. in diameter. The temple 
is built of yellowish limestone coated with stucca The roof and 
sculptures arc of Parian marble. The pavement of the fore-temple and 
alia was covered with a very hard and polished stucco, of a deep 
crimson colour; portions of it are still preserved. 

There arc some foundations of an ancient building, perhaps a portal 
(propylaeum), as you approach the temple from the soutb-easL At the 
north-east angle there is a cave, partly artificiaL 

Leake was of opinion that the temple is the oldest Doric temple in 
Greece, except the one at Corinth. Cockerell, the chief authority on 
the subject, agreed with Leake in thinking that it cannot have been 
built much later than 600 B.C He says (p. 24): “ The marks of a very 
ancient order are observable throughout in the large proportion of the 
entablature, the short column of twenty flutings, much diminished 
[toward the top], the salient cap[ital] and the three sinkings of the 
hypotrachelium, and the large size and prominence of the upper mould¬ 
ing of the cornice and the cymatium. The xpiprit is composed of three 
lofty steps, of which the middle one is the least, as is the case in most 
of the examples." 

See Amtifnities ^tenia, published by the Society of Dilettanti, Part the Second 
(Loodoo, 1797), pp. ifi-t9, with plates ii..TU.; C R. Cockerel], The Ttmfla »f 
Jupiter Pankellentus at Aegitta and ef Apolle Epitnrins at Bassae mar Phigaltia 
(Lendon, i860); Ch. CainleT, ' lie d'EghtCt Temple de jn[4t« Panbell&ien,’ 
Resme arxhltUgi^pee, 11 (1854), pp. 193-204, 343-361, 423.440; Chandler, Tmctls 
in Greta, p. t2; Dodwell, Tenr, 1. p. 5^ zyy.; Annati dttP Institute, I 
(1S29), pp. 209-211 ; Leake, Merta, 2. p 441 w., 3. p. 271 ryv.j id., Ptlepeu- 
msiata, p 270 ; Fiedler, Rtise, 1. p 277 j Wordtworth, Athens and Attiea,* 

p. 226 ryp: Vijcher, Erinntmngtn, p 511 r^y.; Banian, Gettgr, 2. p S4; 
vVeIcker, Tagtinrh, 1. p 341 ryy. t Baedeko,' p 141 ry. 

Most of the sculptures which formerly adorned the gables were 
discovered among the ruins of the temple m 1811 by a party of English 
and German scholars and architects. In 1812 the sculptures were 
bought by the Crown Prince of Bavaria (afterwards Ludwig 1 .) and are 
now in the Sculpture Gallery at Munich. Some partial restorations 
were skilfully made by Tborwaldsen. Ten figures from the west gable 
arc preserved, and five from the easL There are also two much smaller 
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figures which stood on the roof above the gable {atroteria), and a number 
of fra^ents of the missing figures. The groups in the two gables cor¬ 
responded very closely to each other. Each represented a combat of spear¬ 
men and archers about a fallen warrior. This fiillen man lay in the centre 
of the gable, while above him stood Athena, armed with helmet, shield, 
and spear. In the east gable a kneeling archer wears a head-dress in 
the form of a lion’s skin. From this it has been inferred that the archer 
is Hercules, and that the scene in this gable represents the war waged 
on Laomedon King of Troy by Hercules assisted by Telamon, the father 
of Ajax. The fallen man is supposed to be Hercules's companion 
Oicles, who was slain by Laomedon in the war (Apollodorus, iL 6. 4; 
Diodorus, iv. jj). The sculptures in the western gable probably repre¬ 
sent the combat of the Creelu and Trojans over the body of Achilles ; 
the archer on the spMtator’s right with the high Asiatic helmet and the 
efTeminate features is Paris, who shot the fatal arrow; the Creek who 
with uplifted spear protects the faUen Achilles is Ajax, who rescued his 
body (see Qiuntus Smyrnacus, iii. a 17 iqg.) Another, but less probable, 
explanation is that the fight represented is the one over the body of 
Patroclus in which Ajax distinguished himself (Homer, Iliad, xviL) 
Thus the sculptures were intended to glorify Aegina’s famous heroes. 
Telamon and Ajax. An appropriate time for the erection of these 
sculptures would be immediately after the great Persian war. For 
before the battle of Salamis the Greeks specially invoked the help of 
Telamon and Ajax, and sent a ship to Aegina to fetch the hero Aeacus 
and^ his descendants (Herodotus, viiL 64); and in the battle the 
Aegmetans were thought to have distinguished themselves above all 
the rest of the Greeks (Herodotus, viit. 93). After much discussion 
archaeologists seem to be now pretty well agreed that on technical 
grounds of style the sculptures may most fitly be referred to this period. 
They were therefore probably executed soon after 480 B.c, and not 
later ^an 456 B.C., when Aegina was conquered by Athens. Their 
style is on the whole hard, stiff, and wanting in id^ism. But the 
sculptures of the eastern gable are much superior to those of the western 
gable. It is supposed that they were executed by a younger and more 
skilful sculptor who may have worked either simultaneously with, or at 
any rate very shortly after, the sculptor who wrought the figures in the 
western gable. The arrangement of the figures in the gables and the 
restoration of the missing figures have been much discussed, but cannot 
be treated of here. 

See, in addition to Cockerell's work cited above, Multer-Wieseler, DtnJkmiiUr, 

I. plates vL viL viii. viH. b; Welcker, AlU i. pp. 30.66; Brunn, 

• Ueber das Alter der aeginetiseben Bildwerke,' in Sinumgi6triclUt of Hic Bavarian 
Academy (Munich), Phifosoph. philolog. Class, 1867, t. mi. 405-428 ; id., ‘ Ueber 
w Comnoaition der aegioetuchra tiiehelgnmpen,’ ii. 1S68, 2. pp. 448-464; id., 
Btuhrainmg lUr pn. 66-95 ! Pracbov, • La composition dcs groopes 

A ■^""‘di adf Ind. Ji Corriif. .inked. 45 (1S73), pp. I40- 

/ r Composition der a^inctiichen Gielielgruppcn,’ Aniuu- 

•JegiMhe Zeitung, 1876, p. 200 ry. : K. Loi^, * Die Compoiitiaa der Aegineteo,’ 
m aenekte iibtr die VtrkatuiluHgtn of the Saxon Academy (LetpdgX l*hilotog. 
hutor. Class, 31 (1878I, pp. 1-94; FUckeisea'i Jakrbucker f tUu. Fkitd. 25 
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pp, &2-96. 

30 . 6. Athena and Poeeidon had a dispute for the possession of 
the etc. This legend, coupled a-ith the feict that Athena aas 

worshipped on the acropolis of Troeicn under the title of Poiias (i’aus. 
ii. 32. 5 compared with the present passage), proves a close similarity 
bMween the religion and mythology of Trocien and Athens. See 
S. Wide, D* satris Troaeniorum, HermioiuMsittm, Epuiaurionim, p. 16. 

30 . 6. their ancient coins hare for device a trident and a 


face of Athena. Some of these coins 
are in existence; the head erf' Athena 
is on the obverse, the trident on the 
reverse (Fig. 45). The idcntificaticm 
of the head as that of Athena has, 
however, been doubted, as the type is 
unusuaL The fiice is bold and strong 
and wears no helmeL See Imhoof- 
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Dlumer and Gardner, .\’um. Comm, tm Patu. p. 47, pL Mi. 
The trident on the coins of Troexen is mentioned also by Plutarch 
{Thtseui, 6). 

30 . 7. the Phoebaean lagoon. Leake (.l/rwo, 1. p. 449) identifies 
this with the lagoon at the head of the bay of Methana. Sec note on 
ii. 31. la 

30 . 8. Troezen and Pittheos. They were the sons of Pelops and 
came to Troezen from Pisa in the land of Elis (Strabo, viiL p. 374). 

30 . 9. Anaphlystus and Sphettns. The site of the Attic township 
of Anaphlystus (Herodotus, iv. 99 ; Xenophon, Do vectig. iv. 43 ; Strabo, 
ix. p. 398) is occupied by the modem Ammyso, a village situated on the 
spacious and sheltered toy of Si. Nicholas, about six miles north-west 
of Cape Sunium. There ate some ancient remains at the place, including 
some pieces of ancient walls and of moles running out into the bay. 
See Dodwell, Tour, 1. p. 546 sq .; Leake, Athens, 2. p. $9 sq .; Milch- 
holer, Karten von Aitika, Erldutemder Text, Heft iiL-vi. p. ai. The 
township of Sphettus lay to the east of Mt Hymettus, but its exact site 
is disputed. Prof. A Milchhfifer would place it west of the modem 
village of Koropi. See Leake, Athens, a. p. 24 tqq .; L. Ross, Die 
Demen von Attika, p. 96; Bursian, Ceogr. i. p. 346x7.; P. Kastro- 
menos. Die Demen von Attika, p. 99 sq ,; A Milchhafer, in Berliner 
philolog. IVochenschri/t, 12 (1892), pp. 2 sqq., 29 sq,, 34 sqq,’, id., 
‘ Untersuchungen uber die Demenordnung d« Kleisthencs,' Abhassd- 
lungen of the Prussian Academy, Berlin, for 1S92, p. 25 ry. 
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30. la StheneloB. S«e ii. i 8 . 5 . 

31 , I. Troezen. The plain of Troeien lies between the sea and a 
range of rough and rocky hills, wooded with dark evergreens and 
stunted trees, which shut it in on the west and south. The northern 

of the plain is marshy in places, and the marshes breed fc%xr among 
the sallow inhabitants of D<tmala, the wretched hamlet which nestles 
aniong trees at the foot of the hills in the imnost comer of the plain 
dose to the ruins of Trwren. Stretches of pasture-land, howrner, and 
of nneya^ alternate with the swamps ; and eastward, toward the iOanH 
of Calauna (/’wr), the pWn is well watered, culti\-ated like a garden, 
mid verdant with vnnes, olives, lemon-groves, and hg-trees. Seen from 
the water of the beautiful almost landlocked bay the green of this rich 
yegeution, with the tall dark c>’presses towering conspicuously over all, 
IS rrfreshing to eyes accustomed to the arid plains and hills of Greece. 
At Damala groves of oranges and lemons yield the villagers a consider¬ 
able return. On higher ground, to the north-west of the village, are the 
rums of Troeren. The glorious prospect over plain and mounuin and 
sea IS uiichanged ; but of the city itself, which, if wc may trust Fausanias, 
Its people regarded with such fond patriotic pride, nothing is left but 
tome insignificant ruins overgrown with weeds and dispersed amid a 
w crneu of bushes. An isolated craggy mounuin, rising steeply on 
the farther side of a deep ravine, was the ancient acropolis. The 
ucent IS toilsome, especially if it be made at noon on an airless summer 
^y ynth the sun blaring pitilessly from a cloudless sky, the rocks so 
hot that you cannot touch them without pain, the loose stones slipping 
at every step, the dry withered shrubs and herbage crackling under 
f«»t Md blinding you with clouds of dust and down. The wonderful 
view from the summit, however, makes amends for the labour of the 
ascent, ranging as it does across the green fertile plain at our feet and 
away beyond a bewildering mare of islands, capes and bays to Stmium 
on the north-east and the snowy peak of Parnassus on the north¬ 
west 

Another picturesque bit of scenery, of a different kind, may be seen 
by following up the ravine to the point where, at a prodigious height 
overbad, it is spanned by an arch of grey stone, festooned with creepers 
^d fringed with stalactites, which the peasants call the Devil's Bridge. 

It carries a mediaevnl aqueduct across the narrow but profound alms. 
Through this romantic ravine the old path used to lead over the 
mountains to Hennion. 

We now retrace our steps to the ruins of Troeien in older to look at 
them m more detail Dispersed amongst them are many dilapidated 
Churches, some of which probably occupy the sites of ancient temples. 
BMide the hank of the stream there is a tableland of some extent on 
which stand the ruins of the deserted Bishop’s Palace {Pa/aM-£/Usf<^t, 

M It IS ^cd). It IS a great rambling building with countless doors and 
^ynnthine arches, and the villagers have many stories to tell of it. 

K 1!” '* sev eral churches built entirely of ancient materials, among 

wmch m^ be seen jneces of fluted Doric columns and other fragments of 
wmte marble adorned with sculptured foliage in the style of the Erech- 
voL m 
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tbcum. A few yards to the south of the deserted palace former travellers 
saw the lower walls of a temple finely built of ashlar masonry. A 
hollow to the east of the palace has been generally taken to be the 
semi-circular end of the stadium in which Hippolytus is said to have 
exercised himself in his manly sports, while the love-sick Phaedra 
watched him stealthily from her bower hard by (Paus. iL 32. 3). 
Others think that this hollow marks the site of the ^catre, not of the 
stadium. To the south-east of the palace some excavations, nwde in 
1890 by Mr. Legrand for the French School of Archaeology, laid bare 
the foundations of a small edifice built of tufa, and measuring 13 metres 
(42 feet 8 inches) in length by 6 metres (19 feet 8 inches) in breadth. 
Beside this building the rock is artificially levelled. A few paces from 
it Mr. Legrand excavated a rectangular structure built of rough stones, 
perhaps an altar. 

To the south-east of this structure, on a platform supported by 
horizontal courses of masonry, Mr. Legrand excavated a large building of 
horse-shoe shajx:, measuring about too feet long by 35 feet wide. It 
opens to the north and encloses a court, in which there seems to have 
been a colonnade. The main part of the building comprises a large 
central hall and two side halb in the wings, with a pavement of coarse 
mosaic, marble benches, and, flush with the ground, certain marble 
borders of which the object is uncertain. The walls, built of well cut 
blocks of stone, arc standing to an average height of about 3 feet. 
From inscriptions found on the spot it would seem that the edifice is a 
gymnasium or a bathing establishment. To the south of this building, 
but on the same platform, and at the foot of the nrountaitt, Mr. Legrand 
discovered the foundations of a temple 67 feet long by 33 feet broad, 
built of common stone. 

Between the deserted pabcc and the village of Damata, at about 
four minutes distance from the former, Cell saw on the left “three 
columns, bearing a strong resemblance both in form and colour to 
columns of black basalt Many of these arc found among the ruins of 
Ttoexen. They have been w^ cut, into eight fiat fitces, diminishing 
upwrards, so that being 7 feet t inch in circumference they measure only 
6 feet 9 at 3 feet from the base. The faces were at the base 
about 11 inches, and at the top of the stone only 9I inches. The holes 
into which brazen or wooden cubes were inserted for the purpose of 
uniting the different blocks are 7^ inches square." Cell conjectured 
that these remarkable columns, so different from the ordinary t)^^ of 
Greek columns, may have belonged to the sanctuary of Thearian Apollo, 
which Pausanias (iL 31. 6) declared to be the oldest sanctuary that he 
knew. 

About three-quarters of a mile to the east of the Bishop’s Palzure is 
a square tower which is standing to a cottsiderable height; a part of the 
south-east wall of the dty abuts upon this tower. 

In the ruined church of Hagia Sotira or Hagia Metamorphosis, near 
the vilLigc, Mr. Legrand found a statue of Hermes with a ram ; it is of 
late date but very feir style {^Bulletin dt Corr, HelUniqut, 16 (1892), 
pp. 165-174). And in the church of Hagia Sotira a stone, serving as 
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an altar, bears an inscription which shows that it belonged to the base 
of a statue of Aratus erected by the people of Troeien (BuU. dt Corr. 
Hillfn. 1889, p. 193). 

In 18S9 some excavations were made at Troezcn for the (Ireek 
government by Mr. Staes, He found a prehistoric pit-gra>'e containing 
a body (its head turned to the east), two large vases of the Mycenaean 
styl^ and a golden fillet adorned with what may be alphabetic characters 
or hieroglyphics. Sixteen Roman tombs were discovered in the course 
of the same excavations. Sec AfArtov dp^aioAoyixdv, 1889, p. 163 sqq. 

I^tly, on the acropolis (sec above, p. 373) there are remains of a 
ciicvit-w^l flanked with towers, in which Roman or Byzantine bricks are 
mixed with old Greek masonry. 


.. ^ Grfttt, p. an *w.; DodweU, 7>«tr. 

a. p. a67 smq.\ Gell, /timnwyt »f Crutt, p. 118 ryy.; Lexke. Iten*, a. p.x4aw.; 
febUye, p 56; I-itdler, Rtiu, i. p. 2S4 L. Ro«*. 

^ *• P- 431 ryy.: ilursiiui, Gftr. 2. p. 87 

*• P" • I’n'lipps^ Ptitfvmius, 4^49. For the inaimp- 

UoM of Troezra see E. Wand. • Insaiption. de Yrftine.' SalliHn dt CtJk 
17(1893 , pp. 84121. 


Troezen was distant 15 Creek furlongs from the sea (Strabo, viiL 
p. 373 )- The name of its harbour was I'ogon (‘the Beard'); the 
assembled in it before the battle of Salamis (Herodotus, vtii. 
43 : Strabo, /.c.) The port is distant about a mile and a half from the 
present village of Damata; it is now shallow, obstruaed with sand, and 
accessible only to small boats (DodweU, Tour, 2. p. 268). 

31 . I. the market-place. Bursian (Ctogr. 2. p. 88 sq.) thought 
that this may have lain at the place called Episkopi, or in a depression to 
the cMt of it (his language is not quite clear). There are some ancient 
lemains there. See above, p. 273 sq. Mr. E. Legrand thinks that 
the market-place was near the chapel of Hagia Sotira ; in this chapel he 
found the inscribed base of a statue of a clerk of the market (.agoranomos\ 
See BuU. dt Corr. HtUdu. 17 (1893), p. 97 sq. 

31 . 1. SaTioor Artemia. Two inscriptions containing dedications 
to Anemis have been found at Troezen, one in the mined chapel of St. 
George, the other in a ruined chapel to the west of Episkopi, above the 
chapel (also ruined) of the Apostles (Bull, dt Corr. IltlUn. 17 (1893). 
P- 93 )- 

31 . 2. the hound of heU. Cerberos. In Hindoo m>thology 
“ » ama, the regent of hell, has two dogs according to the Punimts, one 
of them named Cerbura and SAIUI.A, or varitdj- the other, SvAma, or 
i/ack ; the fiist of whom is also called Triliras, or with Ikrte ktads, and 
has the additional epithets of Calmdsha, Chitra, and Cirmira, all si^ify- 
m^tained or spotud. In Pliny (vi. 6. § 18) the woids Cimmtrium and 
CtrktrioH seem used as syaon>-mous; but, however that may be, llie 
Cerdura of the Hindus is indubitably the Cerberus of the Greeks” 
^r. Wilford ' On Egypt,' etc. in Asiatkk Rtsearckts, 3. p. 408 sq.) 
This identification of Cerberus with the Sanscrit Ctrkum or sart-ara is 
approved by Prof. Max Muller (Essays, t. p. 493) and by Mr. Zimmer 
(AltimUschts Libtn, pp. 419, 421). On Cerberus cp. Pans, il 35. 10, 
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in. 25. 6. The subject of Hercules dragging up Cerbenu from the 
under world is depicted on about foiT>' extant Greek vases. See Furt- 
wangler, in Roscher’s Lexicon, 1. p. 2205 ; P. Hartwig, ‘ Die Heraufho- 
lung des Kerberos auf rotfigurigen Schalen,' A. arch. Instituis, 

« (1893), PP- • 57-173. ^ . 

3 L 2. Semele. See ii. 37. 5. Mr. Kretschmer proposes to denve 
the name Semele from a Phrygian root temet, which occurs on Phry^gian 
tombstones in curses directed against any who should \iolate the tombs. 
This word Mr. Kretschmer interprets as meaning * earth.' So Semele 
would be the earth-goddess. Dionysus in Greek mylhology is closely 
associated with Thrace, and the result of recent philological enquiries is 
to show a dose connexion between the Thracian and Phrygian tongues, 
which are found to be both Aryan. Again Mr. Kretschmer agrees with 
the andents in deriving the first part of the ivune Dionysus from the 
same root as Zeus (ZciV, Aros, etc); and the second part {-nystu) 
he thinks equivalent to -nympkm (connected w-ith nymph, etc); so 
that the whole name Dionysus would mean ‘the son of Zeus' — 
Dioscurus (AuStreoi-pof). See his essay ‘Semele und Dionysos,' in 
Atu dcr Anomia (Berlin, 1890), pp. 17*29. 

31 . 3. Ardaltu - AxcUilides. Cp. Plutarch, Sepum sap. 

conr.w. 4 ; Stephanus Bya. s.v. 'Ap6oAii«s. 

31 . 4. the stone on which nine men of Troezen once pnrilled 
Orestes etc See below, § 8 note. 

31 . 6. The sanctuary of Thearian Apollo. See abov-e, p. 274. 
In the foundations of the church of St. George at Troezen there was 
found an inscription in honour of a certain Echilans of Plataca, who had 
come to Troezen and contributed to “the salvation of the country;" 
the inscription contains a provision that the decree in his honour 
shall be engraved on a slab of stone and set up in the sanctuary of 
Thearian Apollo {Bull, de Corr. HelUn. 17 (1893), p. 102 sq. ; cp. the 
fragmentary inscription lb., p. 1 to). In Aegina the Pythian Afiollo 
had a Thearium (Pindar, Nem. iii, 122), which would seem to have 
been a hall or dwelling-house in which the envoys {Iheiroi) sent by 
foreign slates to attend the festival were lodged and entertained (see 
the Scholia on the passage of Pindar). 

31 . 6. The temple of Athena at Phocaeo. See vii. 5. 4. On 
the occupation of Phocaea by the Persians, see Herodotus, L 164. 

31 . 6. The wooden images of the Diosenri ore also by Hermon. 

On a coin of Troezen, of the reign of Commodus, 
archaic figures of the Dioscuri are represented, 
facing the spectator, with an altar between them 
(Fig. 46). They stand naked, with long hair, both 
arms extended before them. The type is most 
probably copied from the wooden statues described by 
Pausanias. It is v-aluable as furnishing evidence of 
the style and dale of the artist Hermon of Troezen. 
See Imhoof-Blumer and Gardner, Num. Comm, on 
Pans. p. 48, with pL M. viL 

31 . 8. the booth of Orestes. On the purification of Orestes at 
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Troczen, see also J 4 of this chapter. According to others, Orestes was 
purified at the Three Rivers in Thrace (Lampridius, Heliogatalus, 7), or 
at .Ml Amanutn or Melantium in Cilicia (Stephanas Byi. r.p. ’Aftavov ; 
Tzcues, ScAa/. oh Lytophr. 1374), or at Comana in Cappadocia 
(Strabo, xii. p. 535 )- There must have been another legend that he 
was purified by Apollo at Delphi, for on vases Orestes is not unfirequently 
represented sitting, sword in hand, at the oittphaics^ with the avenging 
Furies gathered round him (see Stephani in CompU-Remdu (Sl Peters- 
burg) 1863, p. 358 sqq .); and on at least three vases the actual process 
of purification is depicted. These representations are valuable as 
throwing light on the rites observed on such occasions. 

(i) On an Apulian vase Orestes is depicted sitting in a pensive 
attitude, with his back to the ompAaJaj j in his right hand he 
holds the fatal sword unsheathed; his cloak is wound about his 
left arm. Apollo stands behind him, holding in his right hand 
a little pig just above Orestes’s head, and grasping in his left 
hand a long bough of laurel. See MonumtnH InediH, 1847, 
pi. 48;^ Arckatologiitht Zftiung, i860, pi. cxxxviiL ; Baumeister’s 
Denkmaler, p. 1117. Similarly on an ancient Greek cameo Melampus 
is represented purifj-ing the daughters of Proctus (sec Paus. viiL 
18. 7 etc) ; he stands holding a little pig over the head of one of them, 
while in his left hand he grasps a branch (of laurel T) See GasttU 
arctUologiqtu, 1879. pL 19, with the remarks of De Wue, p. 137 sqq .; 
Baumeistcr’s Denkm^er^ fig, 988. It would seem that in these scenes 
Apollo and Melampus arc in the act of sprinkling the pig’s blood upon 
the persons who need purification. For we know that one mode of 
purification was to wash the hands of the guilty person in the blood of a 
sucking pig (Apollonius Rhodius, iv. 704-707, with the ScholiasPs note 
on V. 704; Aeschylus, Eumenidfs, 383, 449 ■»?.! Eustathius, on 
Homer, Ihuiiy xix. 351). At Athens there were certain women called 
eitcAyirisinae whose business it was to purify polluted persons by 
pouring over them the blood of a sacrificial victim (Suidas, s.v. ly\v- 
Tpurrpiai). There is a vase-painting in which these women are perhaps 
represented at their work. A man, naked except for a fillet round his 
he;^ is crouching with his right foot (unshod) planted upon something 
which is stretched on the groimd. His left foot is in advance and rests 
on the t^nd, being shod in what seems to be a very rough booL 
Behind him are three young women, two of them with toiches ; the third 
holds a vessel of a curious shape ovetr the man’s head. To the right a 
woman faces the man, holding up her hands; still farther to the right 
another woman holds a bcwvl or saucer towards him. Between these 
two w^men » a round-bellied pot on a stand. To the extreme right of 
the picture is a Ull jar {Aydria) restmg upon a stand shaped like a 
sand-glass. See GaietU arcA/o/ogiqut, 1884, plates 44, 45, 46. The 
scene has been recognised by De Witte and Fr. Lenormant (/i. p. 353 
sq^ u one of purification ; and Lenormant has identified the object on 
^ich the man's left foot resu as the AAt (* fleece of Zeus'). 

This was the skin of the victim sacrified to Zeus; it was stretched on the 
ground, and persons who were being purified stood with their left foot 
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on it. See Hesychius and Suidas, i.v. Aibs : Polcmo, ed. 

Preller, pp. 140-142; Lobeck, Aglaopkamus^ p. 183 sgq.-, V/. 
KobertMD Smith, Religion of the Semites,* p. 474. It is to be noticed, 
however, that the man in the scene referred to has his right foot on the 
object (whate\xr it is); whereas Hesychius sutes that it was the left 
foot which was kept on the skin. May not the rough boot which the 
roan weaH on his left foot be made out of the sacred skin ? Shoes 
made out of the skin of sacrificial victims were sometimes almost the 
only ones which the worshippers were allowed to wear. See the 
inscription about the Andanian m>-sterics in DittenbergePs Sylloge 
Inscript. Craec. No. 388 line 23 sg.\ Servius on Virgil, Aen. iv. 518 ; 
Festus, ed. Miiller, p. t6i a ; Robertson Smith, Religion of the Semites,* 
p. 438. The custom of blood-sprinkling as a mode of purification is 
common. See Leviticus, xiv. Ainong the hill tribes of India near Raja- 
mahall, if two men quarrel and blood be shed, the one who cut the other 
is fined a hog or a fowl, the blood of which is sprinkled over the wounded 
man “ to purify him, and to prevent his being possessed by a deviL** 
Among the same tribes, if a woman in her courses touches a man, even 
with her garment, he is defiled. The woman “ is fined a fowl, which 
is sacrificed, and the blood is sprinkled on the man to purify him." 
See Asiatick Researches, 4. pp. 78, 79 {8vo ed.) On the use of the 
pig in antiquity for purposes of purification, see the note on v. 
16. 8. 

(2) In another v'ase-painting, the subject of which is the purification 
of Orestes, the matricide is leaning against the omphalos in much the 
same altitude as on the Apulian vase. Apollo stands behind him, 
holding a saucer or bowl in his left hand, while his right hand grasps a 
pair of shears with which he is about to cut off a lock of Orestes's hair. 
On his left arm the god supports a long branch of laurel See Annali 
deir Institute), 1847, pi. x.; Arckaeologische Zeitung, i860, pL cxxxvii. 
(Boetticher, in Archaeol. Zeit. i860, p. 63 interprets the object which 
Apollo holds in his right hand as a bunch of laurel leaves; but 
Stephani, in Compte-RenJu {^\. Petersburg) for 1863, p. 271 sq., has 
no doubt that the object is a pair of shears; he says ancient scissors of 
the same shape are to be seen in .timost all archaeological museums.) 
This scene represents the cropping of Orestes's hair as a mode of 
purification. See viii. 34. 3 note. 

(3) On another vase Orestes is depicted in much the same attitude 
as before, except that the omphalos does not appear. Beside him 
stands Apollo with a bowl in his left haird, while in his right he holds 
a branch of laurel over Orestes's head, sprinkling him with the liquid 
contained in the bowl See Compte-Renciu (St Petersburg), 1863, p. 
313, with Stephani's remarks, p. 371. 

Thus in all three represenutions of the purification a laurel branch 
figures as a necessary adjunct It must have been one of the objects 
traditionally said to have been used in the purification of Orestes at 
Troeicn. for when these objects were buried in the ground a laurel 
sprang from them, as Pausanias here informs us. The laurel was 
regularly used by the Greeks for sprinkling holy water at lustrations. 
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See Boetticber, Dtr Baumkultus dfr HtlUntn, pp, 369-373 (on p. 370, 
instead of Clemens Alex. Stnm. 8, § 49, read Oem, Alex. Strom, v. 
*• § 49); »‘f-. Ttktonik tier ffellenen,^ 7 . p. 481 sff. After the 
(xreinony of purification was over, the things which had been used to 
cleanse away the impurity were commonly thrown into the sea or 
deposited where three roads met See Hermann, GolUstiUnstlukt 
Alterthiimer} 23. 15; and on purification in general see the whole of 
Hermarm's 33rd section, with the notes ; Lomeier, De veterum gentilium 
lusirMionibus ; P. Stengel, Grietk. KultusMlertiimfr, g 83 sgg. 

3 L 9. Hippocxene (the Horse's FotmtX See above, p. 32 sg. 

31 . 9. Bellerophon —— Aethra. Prot S. Wide has conjectured 
that the Tmezenian story of Bellerophon and Aethra was merely a 
reduplication, under other names, of the story of Hippolytus and 
Phaedra, which again he considers to have been in origin sul»tantially 
identical with the myth of Venus and Adonis. See S. Wide, Dt stuns 
TroestHt'orum, Hernuosunsium, Epidauriorum, pp. 86-89. 

31 . 10. the Golden Stream. “On the western side of the rock, 
which seems to have been a dtadcl, a brook runs in a deep ravine. It 
is in all probability the brook Chrysoroas [the Golden Stream]. It now 
turns two mills" (Cell, Itinerary of Greece, p. tai). Fiedler {Rase, 1. 
p. 285 jy.)sa>’s: "In the ravme flows, the whole year througt^ a 
stream which may very well have been the occasion of founding Troeten. 
.Most of its water is diverted from the gully to some mills. . . . They 
say that but little water flows in it from the end of July till the first 
rain-falls at the end of September." Cp. Chandler, Travels in Greece, 
p. 217; Dodwell, Tour, 2. p. 267. The stream described by Fiedler 
appears to be the Potami or Krrmastos, the chief stream of the 
Trocienian plain. It issues from a deep romantic glen in the mountains 
near the village of Damula (see above, p. 273), and flows northward. 
But its waters, being prevented ftnm reaching the bay of Mcthana by 
the projecting spurs of the hills, form a lagoon near the Albanian 
village of Valaria. This lagoon is salt, for the waves of the sea wash 
over into it. Prof. Curtius identifies the Potami, not with the Golden 
Stream but with the Hyllicus (see iL 32. 7); he thinks that the Golden 
Stream was merely the chief of the brooks which feed the Poiami. This 
seems the more probable view, as Pausanias speaks of the Golden Stream 
merely as a water, while he distinctly calls the Hyllicus a river and 
mentions its source. See Curtius, Pelop. 2. pp. 431, 435. 

32 . I. Every maiden before mairiago ebears a lock of her h«ir 
for Hippolytus. This custom of the Trocienian maidens is mentioned 
by Euripides {Hippolytus, 1424 ^7.) and by Lucian {De dea Syria, 60). 
Lucian, speaking of Hicrapolis in Syria, says: “They observe another 
custom in which the people of Troexen, alone of all the Greeks, agree 
with them. The Troetenians made a law for the maidens and youths 
that they should not marry before they had shorn their hair in honour of 
Hippolytus ; and they observe the law. This custom is practised also 
in Hicrapolis. The youths offer their first beards, and the maidens 
have sacred tresses, which arc suffered to grow vrithout being shorn 
from their birth. When they come to the temple, they (the youths and 
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nuudcns) cut their hair, and deposit it in vessels of silver or gold. 
Then they hang up the \-essels on nails in the temple, wTite their names 
on them, and depart. This 1 did in my youth, and the lock of my hair 
and my name are still in the temple.” Here it will be noticed that 
according to Lucian the young men dL Trocren, as well as the young 
women, cut off their hair before marriage in honour of Hippolytus. 
The statement is not borne out by the words of Euripides and 
Pausanlas, though it is hardly inconsistent with them. Plutarch, m 
relating the life of Theseus (who was a luuive of Troeien), remarks 
that it was formerly the custom for lads to go to Delphi and offer 
the first clippings of their hair to Apollo (drd^x«^^‘ 

and that Theseus complied with the custom. See Plutarch, 
Tktseus, 5. Lucian is wrong in saying that none but the Troezenians 
observed the custom in question. For a similar custom was practised 
by girls at Megara in honour of Iphinoe, and by both girls and 
lads at Delos in honour of the Hype^rean maidens who were buried 
there. See Pausanias, i. 43. 4 note. Again, Satius says {TM. ii. 
353-356) that it was the custom at Argos for women to cut their hair at 
their first marriage as a sort of expiation. Indeed Pollux (iii 38) 
sutes generally that before marriage girls made an offering of their 
hair to Hera, Artemis, and the Fates. Cp. Hesychius, t.v. ydpwr 
Like customs have been observed by other peoples than the 
Greeks. In some of the Fiji islands a woman was shorn of all her hair 
at marriage; in others she lost otdy a long bunch of hair which, as a 
spinster, she had worn over her temples (Williams, Fiji ami ikt Fijiams, 
I. p. 171). In Cambodia girls wear their hair long, but cut it short at 
marriage (Wilken, Dot Haarop/er, p. n 6). The hair of a Zulu girl is 
completely shaved at marriage, except a small tuft (Wood, Natural 
History of Man, 1, pp. 44, 81). Among the Karague, another African 
tribe, girls allow their hair to grow till they many, when they shave it 
off either entirely or partially {ii. p. 447). In the kingdom of 
Mirtecapan (Central America) a lock of hair was cut both from the 
brideg^m's and the bride's head at marriage. In Ixcatlan when a 
man wished to marry he went to the priests, who took him to the temple 
and there, in presence of the idols, cut off some of his hair. They 
then showed the shorn locks to the people and cried, “This man 
wishes to wed." He had then to descend and take the first unmarried 
woman he met, in the belief that she was destined for him by the gods. 
See Bancroft, Natitu rases of tie Paci/u States, 2. p. 361. On the 
other hand, among the Nagamis of Assam, young girls shave their 
beads completely till they marry (Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, 1875, pt. i. p. 337). Inscriptions discovered in recent years at 
the sanctuary of Zeus Panamarus in Caria show that it was the custom 
for men (and women?) to dedicate their hair in that sanctuary. A 
stone slab in the form of a small box was set up in the temple or 
its preanct In the front or back of the slab was a cavity, which was 
sometimes closed with a small plate of marble fitting in a groove. In 
thw cavity the hair was deposited, and on a reaangular sinking was 
carved the name of the person who dedicated his hair and the name of 
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the priest (or occasiooally of the priestess) in charge. Sometimes one 
slab contained the hair of se\-eral persons. A considerable number of 
these slabs have been found. See G. Deschamps and G. Cousin, 
‘Inscriptions du temple de Zeus Panamaros,' Bulletin de Corresp. 
HellM. II (1887), p. 390. It may be conjectured that the persons 
who thus dedicated their hair were boys (and girls ?) at puberty. 
Messrs. Deschamps and Cousin do not say whether the names in the 
inscriptions are masculine or feminine ; but they publish one inscription, 
in which are the names of fire dedicators of hair, all masculine. 

32 . I. though they know hia grave they do not show it. 
Perhaps the grave of Hippol>tus was one of those graves on which the 
existence of the sutc was supposed 10 depend, and uhich were 
accordingly kept secret See voL 2, p. 366 ry. 

^ 32 . 2. a temple of Seafaring Apollo. The epithet translated * sea¬ 
faring ’ is embeUerios. More literally it means ‘ embarking on shipboard.' 
The Argonauts are said to have set up an altar to Apollo under a similar 
title {tmbixsios) at Pagasae in Thessaly (Apollonius Rhodius, L 402 sqq.) 
Cp. Preller, Crieck. MythologieP i. p. 258, note 3 ; S. Wide, De saertM 
Troesemomm, Hermionensium, EpiJauriomm, p. 23. 

32 . 2. Damia and Aozeeia. See note on ii. 30. 4. 

32 . 3. a etadiom. As to the vestiges of the stadium, see above, 
p. 274. Not far from the supposed site of the stadium Nlr. L^rand 
found an inscription containing part of a decree in honour of a certain 
Charmus, master of the gymnasium. Close to the spot where the 
inscription was found the French archaeologists exca\'ated some remains 
which they believe to have been those of the wrestling-school. In a 
wrall of Palaeo-Episkopi they found a large pedestal inscribed with a 
dedication by the persons who used the g)-mnasium (oi 

Bulletin de Corr, HelUnique, 17 (1893), pp. 95-97. These 
discoveries confirm the view t^t the hollow to the east of Potato- 
Episkopi marks the site <rf the stadium. For the gymnasium and 
wrestling-school would naturally be near the stadium. Another inscrip¬ 
tion, found at Damala, records a dedication by the persons who used the 
gymnasium (C. /. G. No. 1183). 

32 . 3. the myrtle with the pierced leavea. See L 22. a. The 
tree was probably a luius naturae, and its perforated leaves gave rise to 
the legend. We may compare the thornless rose-tree which is still 
shown at Assisi, and is said to have sprung fnom the thorns with which 
St Francis castigated himself. It has been suggested by Prod S. Wde 
that the original story of the love of Phaedra for Hippolytus may have 
been one of those myths of the lo\'e of a goddess for a mortal, of which 
the myth of Venus and Adonis is the best known example. He 
compares the association of Phaedra and the m>Ttle with the association 
of Smyrna or Myrrha (the mother of Adonis) and the m>’rTh-tree. See 
S. \V ide, De tacrit Troexeniorum, Hemuonensium, Epidauriorum, 
p. 86 sq. 

32 . 4. Xhe image of Aesculapius. From one of the Epidaurian 
insenptions we learn that there was a precinct of Aesculapius at Troeien 
in which sick people slept in order to receive revelations in dreams 
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ipx,aioXioyiKTi, l 88 s. P- *5 ■*?•» P' Cawidias, Fouifles 
iTEpidiutrt, I. p. 28; *«e above, p. 250). At Palate -Epuiopd oi 
Troeien the French archaeologists have found two inscriptions containing 
dedications to Aesculapius {Bull, dt Cerr. HtlUn. 17 (1893), p. 90). 

32 . 5. the acropolia. This is the steep mounuin to the west of 
the village of Damala. The summit is occupied by the shattered 
remains of a mediaeval castle, under which are some pieces of ancient 
Greek fortification. There is also a cistern and some fragments of Ionic 
architecture. The view from the summit is magnificent, indeed one of 
the finest panoramas in Greece (see above, p. 273). Towards the baw 
a spring issues from the rock vrhich Dodwrcll identified with the fountain 
of Hercules mentioned by P.msaniaa (§ 4). See Chandler, TravtU in 
Crttee, p. 216 rg.; Dodwell, Tour, 2. p. 271 ; Curtius, Ptlop. 2. pp. 
431 jp., 437 ; Bursian, Gtogr. 2. p. 89. The citadel, surmounted by a 
tetrastylc temple, is represented on Troeienian coins of the imperial 
age. See Imhoof-Blumer and Gardner, Num. Comm, on Poms. p. 47 « 
pi. M iiu nr. 

32 . 5. The wooden image of the goddesa. On a Troerenian coin 
of the time of Commodus there is represented an archaic image of 
Athena. It “may be described in the very words already used in 
describing that at Clconae [see iL 15. i note], which we supposed to be 
copied from the work of Dipoenus and Scyllis. This is evidence, so far 
as it goes, that Gallon adhered to the same general scheme as the 
Cretan artists; although, of course, we must not press the argument, as 
the die-sinkers may have intended merely to portray the general type of 
an archaic Athene ” (Imhoof-Blumer and Gardner, Num. Comm, on Pans, 
p. 47, with pi. M V.) Gallon's name (spelt Calon) occurs in an inscrip¬ 
tion which is believed to have been found on the Acropolis at Athens, to 
the east of the Parthenon. The inscription runs:— 

KdAuv hroltfTtv Al{ytn|njs]. 

From the form of the letters the inscription would seem to belong 
to the very beginning of the fifth century B.C This inscription proves, 
what was not known before, that the sculptor Gallon was employed 
in Attica. See Loewy, insekriptn gritekisektr BUtttaufr, Na 27. 
On Gallon see also Paus. iii. 18. 8, viL 18. 10. On Tectaeus and 
Angelion, see ix. 33. 3 note. On Dipoenus and Scyllis, see note on ii. 
15. I. 

32 . 6. Aphrodite of the Height. Compare L i. 3 note. 

32 . 7. the road that leads throngh the motmtaini to Hennionis. 
This road, os we have seen (p. 273), goes up the wild ravine to the west 
of the village of Damala. It is still passable, though the track is a very 
rough one (Curtius, Ptlop. 2. p. 437). The Devil’s Bridge, which 
spans the ratine at its narrowest point, is figured in Wordswtmh's 
Cruet, p. 439 - 

32 . 7. the river-originally called the Taorina Atbenaeus 

(iiL p. 122 f) mentions this river as the Taurus (‘bull’). See ii. 31. 10 
note. 
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32 . 7 . the rock of Theseos etc See i. 27. 8 note. On Troe- 
xenian coins of imperial date Theseus is represented lilting the rock 
(Imhoof-Blumer and Gardner, l^nm. Comm, oh Ptuu. p, 49, with pL 
M xi.) 

3 ^ 8. Poseidon the Nnrtnrer. Among the ruins of the chapel of 
Hagia Sotira at Troeien there is an inscribed pedestal which supported 
a sutuc of a priest of Poseidon the Nurturer (/ 4 tr/<j/iwrM). The pedes¬ 
tal, which is <A white marble, was converted into the capital of a column 
in B}’zantine times. Sec Bull. <*■ Corr. HtlUm. 17 (1893), p. 98. 
From inscriptions we learn that Poseidon was worshipped under the same 
title of Nurturer at Athens {C.J. A. iii No. 269), Er>nhrae (Moio-tfov 
«c<u rifi EuayytXuc^ Smyrna, I (1875), p. 106; 

Dittenbergcr, Sjfllogw Imt. Grate, No. 370, line 81), and at Rhodes 
(Bull, d* Corr. HelUn. 2 (1878), p. 615 ; Inter. Grate. Insul., cd. H. 
de Gacrtringen (Berlin, 1895), No. 905 S Cauer, Dtltclut Inter. Grate.* 
Na 188 ; Oittenberger, Syllog* Int. Grate. No. 375). 

32 . 9. The harbour ie at - Celenderis etc After having 

pursued for a short distance the mounuin-path that leads to fiermion, 
Pausanias retraces his steps and goes down to the sea. Later on 
( 34 - 6) he returns to the mountain-path and follows it in the direction of 
Hermion. ‘ The harbour at Celenderis ’ would seem to be the arm of 
the sea nearest to Trocren on the east At the western conrer of this 
bay there are some ancient foundations, which may be the ruins of 
Celenderis, the port of Trocren (Curtins, Pelofi. 2. pp. 444), Chandler 
says; “ On this spot a small fortress had been erected. We could 
trace the two side-walls rurming up from the sea, with two round towers 
at the angles, inland. These remains are thick, and of the masonry 
styled Incertum” (Travtlt in Gretet, p. 213). The harbour was named 
Pogon. See above, p. 275. 

32 . 9. a place which they name Oenethlinm. Prof. S. Wide con¬ 
jectures that this place may have been associated with the worship of 
Poseidon Genethlius, who had a sanctuary at Sparta (Pans. uL 15. to). 
See S. Wde, Dt tacrit Troeteniorum, Hermiontnsium, Epidauriorum, 
p. 12 sy. 

32 . to. the Psiphaean Sea. If Pausanias is continuing to follow 
the coast eastward, the Psiphaean Sea would seem to be the strait which 
separates the island of Calauria (the modem Porot) from the main¬ 
land. This is the view of Curtius (Pelop. a. p. 443 tq.), Bursian (Gtogr. 
-• P- 9 o)t and Kiepert. On the other hand, Boblaye (BeeHtreAet, 
p. 57) and I.eake (.Mona, 2. p. 448 tq.) suppose that the Psiphaean 
Sea is the head of the bay of Methano, with the salt-water lagoon at 
I'alana. (See note on 31. to.) It is generally assumed that the 
Psiphann Sea is identical with the Phoebacan lagoon mentioned by 
Pausanias in iL 30. 7. Hence it has been proposed to alter Psiphaea 
in the text into Phoebaea (so Leake and Siebelis), or Phoebaea into 
Psiphaea (so Bursian). If on alteration is necessar>', the latter is 
prrferable ; for an insenption found at Trocren makes mention of a place 
Psipha. The inscription giv'es a list of the sums paid by the Troezenians 
for various public works, amongst others a certain number of drachms 
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‘to TbessalioD for nuking the road from Psipha.' See Buraian in 
RJuimuthet Museum, N.F. it (1857X PP- 322, 339. 

32 . 10. a wild olive etc. On the culture of the olive in ancient 
and modem Greece, sec Fiedler, Reise, 2. pp. $92-604 ; Neumann und 
Partsch, PkysikaliseMt Gepgrapkie von Gritchtmland, pp. 412-423; 
Hehn, Kulturfflanten und HaustAure,* pp. 83-97 > Philippson, Pelopon- 
net, p. 544 r^. The pkulia is mentioned by Homer (Odyss. v. 476 sf.) 
as one of the two bushes under which the shipwrecked Ulysses laid 
him down to sleep ; the other bush was an olive {elaia\. 

32 . 10. the sanctuary of Saronian Artei^ Artemis is men¬ 
tioned under this title in two inscriptions found in the great Epidaurian 
sanctxury of Aesculapius (Cawadias, Fouillcs d'£pidixure, t. pp. 51, 57, 
Inscriptions 8$ and 128). 

33 . I. Sphaeria-the Sacred {Hum) Isle. At the eastern mouth 

of the strait which separates Calauria {Pons) from the mainland are two 
small islets. The eastern of the two has a fort, the western a laxarette. 
The latter, a small round island very near the shore and surrounded 
by sandbanks, is covered with the remains of a temple. The island is 
probably Sphaeria or the Sacred Isle, and the ruins are the remains of 
the temple of Apaturian Athena. It is no longer possible to wade out 
to the island from the shore. See Boblaye, RecAtrvAes, p. $9 ; Curtius, 
Pelop. 2. p. 446 ; Bursian, Geogr. 3. p. 93. Leake thought that Sphaeria 
must have been that part of Calauria upon which the town of Pons now 
stands. It is a small penituula separated from the rest of the island by 
a narrow sond-bonk, which Leake supposes to be of recent formation 
{Morea, 2. p. 4$o sf.) But it seems improbable that it could ever have 
been possible, in historical times, to wade out to Calauria. The channel 
is now navigated by the small coasting steamers plying between Piraeus 
and Nauplia (the larger coasting steamers keep outside). 

33 . I. Apaturian Athena. Pausanias clearly takes Apaturian in 
the sense of ‘deceitful,* deriving it from apatan, ‘to deceive.* An 
Apaturian Aphrodite was worshipped at the Cimmerian Bosphorus. 
Sec Strabo, xi. p. 495 ; Hermann, GotUsdienstlUke AltertkumerP 66l 32; 
cp. Stephani, in Compte-Rendu (St Petersburg) for 1859, pp 136-130. 
The epithet can hardly be separated from the Athenian and Ionian 
fesdval of the Apaturia, as to which see Herodotus, I 147 5 Schol. on 
Aristoph-mes, Ackam. 146 ; Suidas, Harpocration, and Hes}’chius, s.v. 
'AvuToiyMa : Muller’s Dorians, i. pp xL 95 (Eng. trans.) ; Dorcmbeig 
et Saglio, Dictionnaire des antiquiUs, i. p 300 tq. In the Etymoiog. 
Magnum, p 118, $3 sqq. one explanation given td the word is that it 
means ‘ fotherless'; it is said that the boys were regarded as fatherless 
{(^tores) till after they had gone through the Apaturia. This sense 
would be very applicable in the circumstances of the legendary beget¬ 
ting of Theseus; for till he was grown up he did not know who his 
fiuher was. Cp. L 17. 3 ! •- 27. 8 ; ii 32. 7. 

33 . 3. Calauria. This is the island now called Poros, separated 
from the coast of Troexen by a narrow strait about 400 yards wide at 
the narrowest. The island is about 16 miles in circumference, though 
Strabo (viiL p 373) sa>-s it is only 30 Greek furlongs. It is composed 
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of round rocky hills mostly wooded with firs; gardens are to be seen 
only in the small plains beside the sea. The town of Poros stands 
picturesquely on a rocky pjTomidal-shaped peninsula jutting out towards 
the mainland and joined to the island only by a low strip of sand, over 
which, when the wind is high from north or south, the waves wash. 
The bay of Poros, to the west of the town, is deep, roomy, and perfectly 
snog ; it is indeed one of the finest harbours not only in Greece but in 
the world. Seen from the deck of a steamer the s-iew of the almost 
landlocked bay is very picturesque. The white houses rising above 
each other against a back-ground of dork volcanic rock, the deep blue 
surface of the bay, the luxuriant vegetation on the southern shore, where 
tall c)'presses tower above lemon groves, with the graceful line of 
mountains rising beyond,—all this makes up one of the most charming 
and brightly coloured scenes in Greece. 

See Oodwell, Tour, a. p. 174 ijy. j Boblaye, Ruknriti, p. 59; Curtins, 
Wo/. 2 . p. 447 W-; Bsedeker,* p. 253 sq. t GmiJt-Joemm, a. pt 204 ; I’faiUppson, 
Psifpennti, p. 46 tqq, 

33 . 2. the two goda exchanged the places. Strabo sa)-s (viil 
P- 373 ag.) that Poseidon gave Uelos to Latona in exchange for 
Calauria, and Pytho (Delphi) to Apollo in exchange for Taenarum. 
Strabo quotes from Epborus the same oracle that is cited by Pausanias. 
Panofka has discussed a scene on an Etruscan mirror which he thinks 
represents Apollo at Delphi proposing to Poseidon to give him Calauria 
for Delphi (Annali tUlP Isutihslp, 17 (1845), PP- 63-67)- 

33 . 3. there ia here a holy aanctnary of Poseidon. The ruins 
of this sanctuary are situated in the interior of the island of Calauria, 
about two and a half miles from the town of Poros. They occupy a 
high plateau (about 500 feet above the level of the sea) near the middle 
of the island. The site was excavated in 1894 by two Swedish archaeo¬ 
logists, Messrs. Wide and Kjelibctg. On the eastern part of the 
plateau, looking towards Sunium and the open sea, they found the 
remains of a sacred enclosure about 300 feet long by too feet wide. 
The enclosure had two gates, one on the east and one on the south. 
In the middle of the enclosure arc some remains of the walls and pave¬ 
ment of the temple, which seems to have been of the Doric order and 
of the kind called distyle in antis. An altar has also been discovered 
within the sacred enclosure. DodwcU found some large blocks which 
had formed the exterior part of a circular building: be thought they 
might be the remains of the tomb or monument of Demosthenes (sec 
the next section). A semicircular seat of atone, near the N.W. end 
of the temple, may possibly be the very seat on which Demosthenes 
was found sitting by the emissary of Antipater (Plutarch, Demostkents, 
39)- Coins and the head of an owl of good workmanship have been 
brought to light by the Swedish excavators. On leaving the sanctuary 
by the south gate >'ou pass out upon a spacious terrace. Here the 
imposing foundations of two colonnades of good Greek style have been 
laid bore. To the west are the remains of some smaller buildings. It 
may be conjectured that these colonnades and buildings served for the 
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uiMtings of the council of the league which had iu federal capital in 
Calauria (see below). The materials of which the buildings are con¬ 
structed arc tufa, blue limestone, and trachyte, all stones native to the 
island. The tiles of the temple are of marble. Of the small votive 
offerings found in the sanctuary most seem to belong to the sixth 
century iLt; some of them relate to the worship of Poseidon. The 
temple itself appears to date from the sixth century B.C One of the 
so-called Island or Mycenaean gems and a iragment of Mycenaean pottery 
have also been found here. See Chandler, TravtU in Grrtct, p. 3 11 x/.; 
Dodwell, Thwr, 2. p. 376 Boblaye, Reckerrkrs, p. $9; Curtius, 

Ptiop. 3. pw 448 xy.; Bursian, Geogr. 3. p. 93 ; Baedeker,® p. 254 : Le 
Bas, Voyage AnJUotogifue, Itindraire, pi. 15; A/kenaenm, 28 July, 
1894, p. 136; ii/., 8 September, 1894, p. 328 ; it/., 19 January, 1895, 
p. 91 ; Bulletin de Corr. HelUnique, 18 (1894), p. 196 rp.; American 
Joum. of Archaeology, 10(1895^ p. 138 jy.; Strabo tells us (viiL p. 374) 
that the sanauary of Poseidon in Calauria was the religious centre of a 
league (amphictyonia) of seven cities, namely Hermion, Epidaurus, 
Aegina, Athens, Prasiae, Nauplia, and Orchomenus in Boeotia; at a 
later time Argos took the place of Nauplia, and Lacedaemon of Prasiae. 
Prof. E. Curtius has tried to prove that not the Boeotian but the Arcadian 
Orchomenus was one of the members of the league, which he supposes 
to have been instituted by Phidon of Argos in the time of the second 
Messenian war as a counterpoise to the growing power of Sparta 
{JHermes, 1 o (1876), pp. 38 5-392; Gesammelte Ahhandlungtn, 1. pp. 3 11 - 
218). His views are not accepted by Busolt ifirieck. Geuk. 1.* p. 186) 
nor Holm (Grieck. Gesek. I. p. 293). An inscription bas been found 
in Calauria {Porot) which contains provisions for offering sacrifices to 
Poseidon and Saviour Zeus: a woman named Agasicratis dedicates 300 
drachms of silver to Poseidon, out of which sacrifices were to be offered 
every three years, on the seventh day of the month Artemisius (Colliti, 
G. D. /. 3. No. 3380). 

33 . 3. a girl till she U old enough to wed. As to priesthoods 
held by boys or girls under puberty see note on vii. 24. 4. For another 
example of a god served by a virgin priestess see ix. 27. 6. 

33 . 3. he never Angled a penny of the gold that Harpalna 
bronght. The question whether Demosthenes took a bribe from 
Harpalus or not, has been much discussed both in ancient and modem 
times. See F. v. Duhn, * Zur Geschichte des harpalischen Processes,' 
Fleckeiseris Jakriticker, 31 (1875), pp. 33-59; J. Rohnnoser, ‘Ueber 
den Gang des harpalischen Processes und das Verhaltcn des Demo¬ 
sthenes zu dcmselbcn,' Zeitsekrift f. oesterreick. Gymnasien, 27 (1876), 
pp 481-496; H. Haupt, ‘Die Vorgeschichte des harpalischen Pro¬ 
cesses,’ Rkaniseket Museum, N. F. 34 (1879), pp 377-387 ; A. Holm, 
Grieck. Gesckickte, 3. p. 420 sqq. 

34 . I. Hethana. This is still the name of the mountainous 
peninsula which runs iar out into the sea from the coast of Troeren, 
forming a very conspicuous landmark in the Saronic Gul£ The isthmus 
which joins it to the mainland is about 1000 feet across. This isthmus 
was fortified in the Peloponnesian war (425 ac) by the Athenians, who 
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established a fortified post on the peninsula, from which they ravaged 
the coasts of Troezen and Epidaunu (Thucyd. iv. 45 ; Diodorus, xil 
651. Remains of the wall across the isthmus may still be seen with 
the two castles on the opposite shores. The castle on the western 
shore is named Fort Diamanii; it is of a regular elliptical form. These 
fonifications were renewed in the middle ages ; and the Greeks attempted 
to make use of them in the War of Independence. The peninsula itself 
is a mountainous mass of grand and picturesque outline. The chief 
peak, Mt. Chelona, in the heart of the peninsula, is a cone 3281 feet 
high. Most of the peninsula is of volcanic origin, the prevailing rock 
being a dark red or brown trachyte. The general charaaer of the 
scenery is one of barren desolation, the whole peninsula, with the 
exception of a few narrow strips on the coast, being occupied by the 
sharp mountain-ridges which radiate from .Ml Cktlona. Narrow gullies 
diride these ridges from each other. Water is scarce, and the air dry 
and hoL The inhabitants, however, contrive to cultivate patches of 
ground, supported by terraces, high up on the mounuin sides. The 
■contrut is great between this desolate and arid mountain-mass, and 
the rich and well-watered plain of Troeien which adjoins it on the 
south. 

The town of Methana was situated on the western side of the 
peninsula, about half an hour to the south-west of the present village 
of Mtgalockorio. The acropolis stood on a low but abrupt rocky 
eminence near the sea. The walls arc regularly built and well pre¬ 
served, extending round the edge of the rock. Twenty-one courses of 
stones were counted by Dodwell in one place. The material is the 
same red trach>te as the rock. A chapel of the I'anagia within the 
walls contains some ancient blocks, including an inscription referring to 
Isis. This chapel may therefore have occupied the site of the sanctuary 
of Isis mentioned by Pausanias. Near the sea Dodwell found the 
remains of two small buildings of white marble, one of the Doric, the 
other of the Ionic order. 


See Chandler, Tnctls im Grtttt, p. aiS ry. j Dodwell, Tata-, 3. n. aSo $qq. ; 
BobUyr, Rttiurtktj, p. 57 tq .; Leake, Marta. 3. p. 453 iyy, ; Fiedla, Rtiit, 1. 
P- *57 W-! Curtins, I'tlaf. a. p. 438 sqq. t Itorsian, a. p. 91; Ba^eker,* 

p. 353; Outdt-Jtcunt, a. p. 305. 

All the MSS. of Thucydides (iv. 45) spell the name of the place 
Methone. This appears to be a corruption arising from a confusion 
between Methana in Argolis and Methone in Macedonia and Messenia 
(see note on iv. 35. i). But it is a very old corruption ; for Strabo, 
who spells the name Methana, notes (viiL p 374) that it is spelt 
Methone in some of the MSS. of Thucydides. 

34 . I. Hercules. At the village of AfegalocAorio, near Methana, 
Mr. Paul Jamot found an inscription commemorating the building of a 
temple to Hercules by one Aurelius Trophimus. The characters of the 
inscription appear to be later than the time of Pausanias, who does not 
mention a temple, but only an image, of Hercules at Methana. See 
BulUtindt Corrtsp. fftlliniqut, 13 (1889), P- 189 ry. 
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34 . I. warm batlia. On accooni of its volcanic character the 
peninsula of Mcthana possesses hot sulphur springs. Of these there 
are two, one at Vromolimni (‘stinking lake’) on the east coast, tM 
other on the middle of the north coast at a place caUed Vroma (‘ sunk ), 
below the small village of k'ato-Mouska. The Utter is supposed to be 
the hot baths mentioned by Pausanias, as the disiMce from Mcthana 
recorded by him (30 furlongs) agrees better with the position of 
Vroma than of VromoUmm. The water Bows from under some fallen 
blocks of irach)te; it U very salt, very sulphureous, and has a 
temperature of 28J Rfaumur. On the slope a little above the spring is 
the back wall of a building, probably erected for the use of bathers, 
h has three divisions and is built of reddish-brown trach>te, with 
good brick and moilar work interposed. See especially Fiedler, Rrist, 
I. pp. 257-359; also Boblaye, RfcktrcMoSf p. 58 ; Curtius, Ptlop. 2. p. 
443 ; Leake, Ptlopomutiaca, p. 278. 

34 . I. «h«r 1 r« The Greek word is $evv€s, ‘dogs.’ Cp. iv. 34. 3. 
Sharks are common in the Saronic Gulf. My dragoman told roc that 
they used to frequent the bay of Methana, but that, disturbed by the 
steamers, they have left these waters and gone to the quiet bay of 
Epidaurus. .Another danger to bathers and to the sponge-dii-ers who 
ply their trade in these seas is the c^opos, which is apt to fasten on 
a man with its powerful tentacles (Fiedler, Rase, 1. pp. 260, 267 ry., 
370). 

34 . 2. two men take a cock etc The object of carrying the 
pieces of the victim round the vineyard was to pUce the vine^ as it 
were, within a charmed circle, into which the baneful influence of the 
wind could not penetrate This may be illustrated by parallel practices. 
Melcs, King of Sardes, was told that the acropolis of Sardes would be 
impregnable if a lion were carried round the walls. So he caused a 
lion to be carried round the whole circuit of the walls except one place, 
which was so precipitous that he considered it quite safe. But the 
soldiers of Cyrus made their way into the acropolis at this very point 
(Herodotus, L 84). In Elmina, on the Gold Coast of Africa, it was 
formerly the custom to sacrifice a human victim, cut the body up, and 
distribute the pieces round the town. A sheep is now substituted for 
the human victim, and its flesh distributed in the same way. This is 
believed to render it impossible for a hostile force to make its way into 
the town. See A. B. Ellis, Tk* Tski speaking Ptoplet of the Gold Coast, 
p. 53. Some of the Nagas, a hill tribe of north.eastem India, killed a 
poppy, cut it up, and buried the pieces at various points outside their 
gales on the road along which they expected an English force to attack 
their village: this was supposed to secure the village and render the 
bullets harmless {Journal of tke Anthropological Institute, ll (1882), 
p. 70). In the Nijegorod Government (Russia) “the Siberian Plague 
is supposed to be kept at a distance by ashen stakes being dris’en into 
the ground at crossways, and the remains of a dog, calcined for the 
purpose, being scattered about the village ” (Ralston, Songs of the Russian 
People, p. 395). In the Roman sacrifice of the suoi'ttaurilia the victims 
were carried round the land, which was thus supposed to be protected 
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from fog, disease, etc. (Marquardt, Das Sa^rahatseti} p. 201). Roman 
and Greek writen record the belief that if you carry the skin of a h)-aena, 
a crocodile, or a seal round your land, and then hang up the skin over 
the door of the house, no hail will (all on your land (Palladios, D* rt 
rustica, L 35 ; Gioponica, L 14). It is said to be an Austrian custom, 
on the approach of a hail-stonn, to bury an egg at each of the lour 
comers of the freld (Ulrich Jahn, DU demlsche Opfergtbramckt, p. 62). 
When the people of Car Nicobar (the most northerly of the Nicobar 
Islands) see signs of an approaching storm, “the people of every 
village march round their own boundaries, and fix up at different 
distances snvdl sticks split at the top, into which split they piu a piece 
of cocoa-nut, a wisp of tobacco, and the leaf of a certain plant" {Asuttick 
fUstar-cktSy 2. p. 342). Among the Esthonians it used to be customary 
for a fanner to go to bis fields on the day of the Annunciation and let 
fell three drops of blood finra the ring finger of bis leA hand at each of 
the four comers of all his fields; this was to make the crops thrive 
(Krcutswald und Neus, AfytUscJU umt magisckt LUder dtr EAs ten, 
P. 16). 

The reason why the people of Methana selected a white cock speci¬ 
ally to keep off the South Wester is perhaps explained by the following 
custom. When the sky is overcast the skipper of a Malay prao takes 
the white or yellow lea^rs of a cock, fastens them to a leaf of a special 
sort, and sets them m the forecastle, praying that the spirits will cause 
the black clouds to pass by. Then the cock is killed. The skipper 
whitens his hand with chalk, points thrice with bis whitened finger at 
the black clouds, and throws the bird into the sea. See Riedel, De 
slnik- em krotskuodge rassem tusschtn Seltbts m Papua, p. 412 ry. The 
idea of both the Malay and the Greek custom seems to be that the white 
bird will chase away the black clouds. 

34 . 3. the IbIm of Pelopt. “As Pausanias remarks that the 
islands of Pelops, which were near the coast of Methana, were nine in 
number, those which lie between Epidaurus and Aegina must have been 
included under this denomination. The principal are AfSrn, Mttdpi, 
Angklstri, and Kyrd; of which Angklstri is much the largest, and, 
being chiefly covered with wild pines, aiuwers in this respect, as well as 
in its distance from the continent, to the Pityonnesus, which Pliny 
Hist. iv. 57] places in fece of Epidaurus. Kyrd, being nearer to 
Epidaurus, corresponds equally well with Cecryphalos" (Leake, Aforta, 
?• 45 S)- Pliny (Lc.) says that the islantb are 6 miles from the 
mainland. The Cecryphalus of Pliny, as Leake says, is probably the 
Cecryphalia of Thucydides (iv. 105), where the Athenians won a naval 
victory over the Aeginetans. Cp. Diodorus, xL 78. 

34 . 3 - to keep off hail by eactiflcee and spells. Pausanias perhaps 
refers to the ceremonies which were practised for this purpose at Cleonae, 
and which he himself may have witnessed. See note on ii 15. i. 
Another Greek way of keepiiq; hail from the vines was to tie a strap 
round one of the vines; it was supposed that this would save all the 
rest (Philostratus, Heroiea, in. 25). Many other equally absurd modes 
of averting a hail-storm (by brandishing bloody axes in a threatening 
VOL. til U 
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manner ai the sky, holding up a mirror to the clouds, robbing the 
piuning-knives with bear's grease, etc.) are gravely rerorded by ancient 
writers (Palladios, D« rt nutica, L 35 ; GeofiomtOy u 14; cp. Pliny, 
Nat. Hist xxvuL 77). 

34 . 6. a road from Troesen to Hermion etc. Pausanias now 
returns to the road which he quitted in 33. 9. The path ascends the 
romantic glen of the Knmastos (the ancient Hyllicus), passing the Devil's 
Bridge (see notes on iL 31. 10; u. 32. The ascent is exceedingly 
steep and winding, almost dangerously sa From the top of the pass, 
which is reached in about an hour and a quarter, a view of the sea to 
the south with islands {Hytim, etc.) is obtained. The path then 
descends gradually over bu^y terraces, between which the broad, often 
waterless, bed of the Thtrmisi river winds towards the sea. There is a 
wayside spring where myrtles and plane-trees grow in profusion. Here 
perhaps stood the temple of Apollo of the Plane-tree Grove, mentioned 
by Pausanias. Lower down is a table-land, hemmed in by heights. It 
is called IliOy and is perhaps the llei of Pausanias. The dale then 
opens out into a level stretch of marshy land, where the river reaches 
tl^ sea. To the west of its estuary is a large salt-water lagoon, where 
the Venetians had a salt-work. On the south this lagoon is bounded 
by a rocky coast which ends in Cape Thtrmisi. The application of the 
namf Thtrmisi to the lagoon, the salt-work, and the bay, as well as to 
the cape, seems to show that the sanctuary of Demeter Warmth {Thtr. 
masia), mentioned by Pausanias, was in this neighbourhood. Above 
the salt-work is a chapel with some ruins; perhaps it occupies the site 
of the sanctuary. The double-peaked hill which rises steeply to the 
north is crowned with the remains of an old fortification. 

See Cell. Ititurary tf Grtttt, p 123 sqq. ; BobU}-e, RKkertha, p 61 ; 
Cnrtins, Pslof. 3. p 451 <y.; l^eske, FeUpcmusuua, n. 281 ; Bunion, Gttgr. 

3. pp 87, 95; Phuippsoo, PtltpttuHs, p 49; Gmdt-Jgammt, x. p 306. 

34 . 7. Jnst eighty farlongs off Lb Cape ScylLteom. Cape Scyllaeum 
is the modern Cape Shyli, the sharp promontory ftrrming the southern 
extremity of the Saronic gulf, between Troeren and Hermion. In 
ftivour of identifying Scyllaeum with SfyU there is, besides the similarity 
of the names, the testimony of Scylax, who sailing along the coast from 
Nauplia to Corinth, mentions Hermion, then Cape Scyllaeum, and after¬ 
wards Troeren. He says that Scyllaeum is the boundary of the Saronic 
gulf (rov orlAaov ruv ItrOftir), and that it is opposite Sunium in 
Attica; both these descriptions point to Cape Sfy/i. See Scylax, 
PtripluSy 51. Pausanias says that Scyllaeum was 80 furlongs from 
the sanctuary of Demeter Warmth ( Thtrmasia). But Cape Thtrmisi 
is 10 geographical miles (a good deal more than 80 furlongs) from 
Shyti. Therefore if by Scyllaeum Pausanias meant Sfyb\ and if he 
has given the distance rightly, the sanctuary cannot have stood exactly 
at Cape Thtrmisi, but must have been fiuther to the east, nearer Cape 
Shyli. On the deriration of the name Scyllaeum from Scylla, daughter of 
Nisus, cp Strabo, viii. p 373. As to Scyllaeum, see also below, p. 392. 

34 . 8. Sailing from Scyllaemn towards the capital etc From 
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this point Ull he reaches Hermion, Pausanias’s description of the coast 
can with difficulty be reconciled with the actual coast-line. Two ways 
of interpreting his description have been proposed. Both assume that 
he has b^ guilty of some error or confusion. As to the position of 
Hermion itself there is, however, no question. It was on the site of 
the modem village of Kattri. 

(i) It has been supposed that Scyllaeum was not Skyli, but the 
bold rtxind promontory about a mile to the north of it. Skyli 
would then be Bucephala; and the islands of Halinssa, Pityussa, 
and Aristcrae would be the three islets off SkylL From Skyli and 
its islands Pausanias then, compelled by contrary winds or for other 
reasons, sailed outside the h^e island of Hydra, the eastern 
extremity of which he called Colycrgia and mistook for a piece of 
the n^nland. Tricrana is the modem island of Triktra. Buporth- 
mus is Cape M$tsaki. Aperopia is the island of Doko. Hydrea Is 
Hydra. The ‘ crescent-shaped beach ’ is the bay of K^pari. The ‘spit 
of land ’ is the promontory called Bud, Hermion occupied the site 
of the iiKxlem village of Kastri. This is the explanation adopted by 
Boblaye {Retktrtha, p. 6o) and Leake (Ptlop. p. 279 ryy.) The 
difficulties in the way of it are: (i) It shifts Scyllaeum from SkyE to a 
point a mile off In one of the islands off Scyllaeum Pausanias 
says there was a good harbour. But there seems to be no harbour m 
the islets off Skyh. (3) It assumes that Pausanias mistook the eastern 
end ei Hydra for the mainland ; and (4) that he enUrely omitted to 
mention the large island of SpelMia. 

(ii) The «her explanation is that Pausanias, owing to some 
confusion in his notes or from borrowing his description of the coast 
from a book without having himself sailed round the whole distaitce, 
starts in his description, not from Sfy/i, but from a point on the coast 
in the opposite direction, namely from a point to the west of Hermion 
{HasM), say from the harbour of Kiladia. Bucephala (‘ox-bead’) 
would then be the western extremity of the Kranidi peninsula, between 
Cape Palato-Thim on the north and Cape Korakas on the south. The 
island of Haliussa would be the peninsula at the east cad of which is 
Port Cktliy for this peninsula is nearly separated from the mainland by 
a salt-water lagoon and may have been an island in Pausanias’s time. 
The harbour of which Pausanias speaks would be Pott Cluli\ Pityussa 
would be Sptlsia', and Aristcrae would be Spttxia-poulo. Colycrgia 
would be the cape on which a chapel of St. Aemilianus stands and 
which in some maps is marked Cape Afylonas. The rest of the islands 
and capes (Tricrana, etc.) are the same as m the previous explanation. 
This was the view of LoUing (AfittkeiL d. arch. Inst, in Aiken, 4 
(*879), p. 107 ryy.), and to some extent of Bursian, though he 
idratified Haliussa with Spetxia, Pityussa with Spetsia-poulo, and 
Aristcrae with three small islets east of Spetsia-poulo (Oeogr, van 
Crttekenland, 2. pp. 86 Sf. note, 100 sf.) 

The advantages of this siew over the preceding are: (i) It supplies 
a harbour answering to the one described by Pausanias as existing in 
Haliussa (2) It does not invoh'e the oversight of the large island of 
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Spttxia, and it perhaps shows the origin of the tnodeiu name in the 
indent one {^Spttsia from Pityussa). (3) The island of Sp^sia-poulo vi 
more usnally known at the present day as Anuteri, in which we easily 
recognise the indent Aristerae. On the other hand the diffictilties 
aboai this %-iew are these: (i) It shifts Scyllaeuin from its true place 
to one at the very opposite end of Hermionis. (2) It supposes that what 
is now mainland was an island in Pansanias’s time. (3) It seems s-ery 
unnatural that Pausanias, approaching Hennion from the east, should 
take a great leap past the town to the west, and then begin sailing 
Karif eastwards to the town. For on this supposition, if he saw 
the coast as he describes it, he must actually base passed the town, 
continued his journey for some miles, and then sailed back to the 
place which he had previously passed on foot. Still on the whole 
the objections to this view, grave as they are, seem to me less grave 
than those which tell against the former view. Even the most serious 
of the mistakes which it seems to impute to Pausanias, namely the 
transference of Scyllaetim from the eastern to the western extremity of 
Hermionis, may perhaps be defended or at least explained. For two 
passages of ancient writers seem necessarily to imply that Scyllaeum 
was at the western end of Hermionis. Thus Strato (viiL p. 368), 
making the circuit of Peloponnese in the reverse direction from 
Pausanias (Elis, Messenia, Laconia, Aigolis), says that after cape 
Malea you come to the Gulf of Argos and next to the Gulf of Hermionis. 
The Gulf of Argos, he says, extends as fiir as Sc>*llaeum; then comes 
the Gulf of Hermionis farther to the east, reaching as far as to Aegina 
and Epidaurus. If the Gulf of Hermkmis included, as it surely did, 
the coast of Hermionis, then Scyllaeum, the termination of the Gulf of 
Argolis, must have been at the western end of Hermionis; otherwise 
Hermionis would have been, not on the Golf of Hermionis, but on that 
of Argos. The same thing fa still more clearly expressed by Pliny 
{Nat. Hist. iv. 17). He says that the Gulf of Argos extends as far 
as Scyllaeum; then after Scyllaeum comes the Gulf of Hermionis, with 
the towTW of Hermion, Trocien, etc. These two writers, therefore, 
certainly placed Scyllaeum to the west of Hermionis, and Pausanias 
would seem to have done so toa Whether they were right in doing 
so, fa another question. That the present SkjrU, to the east of 
Hermionis, was called Scyllaeum in antiquity seems certain. That 
there was another Scyllaeum to the west of Hermionis is possible, but 
unlikely. It seems more likely that all three writers, Strabo, Pliny, 
and Pausanias, were misinform^ 

Prof E. Curtius attempted a different solution of the difficulties in 
the present passage of Ffausanias {Ptlop. 2. p. 452 rpf.); but the 
objections to his view are so numerous that I have not thought it 
necessary to discuss h. 

34 . 8. a harbour where there ia good anchorage. This fa 
perhaps the modem Port Cktli. See prece^g note. The bay fa small 
and landlocked, and the scenery, without being grand, fa peaceful and 
homelike, reminding a Scotchman of some quiet inlet in the Western 
Highlands of his native land. There fa no whorL and hardly a sign of 
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habiutioa within sighL A ferry-boat puts off to the steainer. The 
people are Albanians. 

34 . 8. Pityussa. This is probably the modem Spetzia, with its 
thriving town of the same name. No ancient remains are known to 
exist on the island (Bursian, Cecgr. a. p. loi). 

34 . 8. Tricnna. This is probably the modem Tn'iera, an tmin- 
babitcd island consisting of two mountains joined by an isthmus (Bursian, 
Gtogr. 3. p. loi). 

34 . 8. Bnportbmiu. Paosanias’s description of this place applies 
well to Cape MousaJd, which is a plateao-shaped mountain with steep 
sides thrust out into the sea and join^ to the land by a low and narrow, 
but rocky isthmus. Sec Lolling, in Mittkeil. d. arch. Imst. in Athen^ 4 
(i 879X P- •09- 

34 . 9. Hydrea. This island preserves its name in the slightly 
changed form of Ifydra. The town is built on the steep slopes which 
enclose a small inlet; the white houses rising above each other like a 
theatre present a picturesque aspect to the sea. Three insignificant 
fragments of antiquity have been found here, all of them, apparently, 
imported (Bursian, Geogr. 3. p loo). Worked dints and polished 
stone axes of the neolithic age ha\e been discos-ered in the island 
ifiuide-Joatvu, 3 . p 207). Hydra is the most southerly land seen from 
Athens; on a clear day (that is, nearly every day) it is visible in the 
blue distance, where sea and sky meet. 

34 . 9. a spit of land rmu eastward into the sea. This b the 
long neck of Land, now called Biiti, which runs out into the sea from the 
village of Kattri. Its dimensions agree with those given by Pausonias. 
“ The sea is very deep so that large vessels might have lain dose to the 
walls, and the ports or bays both on the north and south of the peninsula, 
seem perfectly secure and land-locked. The anchorage b excellent ” 
(Cell, IHh. of Greece^ p. 130). On the north side of the peninsula some 
squared blocks may be seen lying, partly in the water; they are probably 
the remains of an andent mole. .At the extremity of the cape, which 
was fortified in Venetian times and in the War of Independence, ore the 
ruins of a tower built of large irregular blocks. On the summit of the 
promontory b the pavement of a temple, 100 feet long by 38 feet broad, 
constructed of greyish-blue limestone, the blocks of unequal sizes. It 
may have formed part of the temple of Poseidon mentioned by Pausanias. 
Immediately behind it b another andent pavement, 80 feet l^g. There 
are numerous other ancient remains farther to the west, including the 
ruins of a theatre on the southern side of the peninsula. This theatre 
b built of bricks and mortar; ten rows of seats are still to be seen. 
See Curtius, Pelop. 3, p 457 ry.; Bursian, Gtogr. 3. p. 96; Philippsoo, 
Ptloponnts, p. 49; Gmide-foamu, 3. p 306. 

34 . II. The present dty is jnst four farlongs from the cape etc. 
The spit of land now called Bisti on which, according to Pausanias, 
the older dty of Hermion lay, runs eastward into the sea, div-iding the 
nonhern from the southern harbour. Of these two harbours the 
northern is the smaller but safer. At it may be seen the remains of 
an ancient mole (see the preceding note). A few hundred yards 
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inUnd from the promontory rises a hill, the Mount Pron of the ancients, 
separated by a saddle horn the range of Mount Thomax (Cuckoo 
Mountain) on the west. This hill was the ancient acropolis. The 
modem village of Kastri lies on its slope. Vestiges of the ancient wall 
exist on the north side of the hilL The schoolhouse is built on an 
ancient wall, $o feet long, which may have been part of the wall of the 
acropolis. The chief church of Kastri, dedicated to the Taxiarch (St. 
Micl^el), seems to occupy the site of an ancient temple. It stands in the 
upper part of the snllage, and contains a couple of ancient columns, some 
fea^ents of sculpture, and many ancient blocks, including two stones 
inscribed with dedications to Demeter, Clymenus, and Proserpine. We 
may conjecture that the church has succeeded to the site of the sanctuary 
of Oemeter, which was, as we learn from Pausanias, the chief shrine of 
Hermion. Smaller antiquities, such as terra^cottas, brotixes, coins and 
inscriptions are to be found in numbers on the site of the ancient city. 

Possessing no fertile territory, and being accessible on the land side 
only by a difficult mountain track, Hermion was essentially a maritime 
city. It owed its importance to its two excellent harbours, which are 
sheltered by capes and islands from every wind that blows. 

See Cell, ttintrary of Crttet, p. taS fyy. ; BobUm, Rtcitmkti, p 6 o; Cortius, 
Ptlfp. 2. p 4^ ryy. ; Amuili dtlt Imstitite, 33 (IWI), p to ; Butsixn, G*agr. 2. 
P- 9 S V' i Piulippsoo, PtUfnnti, p 49: GiuAt-Jttu»nt, a p aa6. 

35 . t. Dionystu of the Black Ooatakin. This title is said to have 
originated in the appearance of Dionysus, on a certain momentous 
occasion, clad in a black goatskin. See SchoL on Aristophanes, Ackarm. 
146; Suidas, s.v. ’Araravpia: Etymohg. Magn. p. 119. to. On 
Dionysus in goat form, cp Tkt Golden Bough, i. p 336 sq~, 3. p 34 sqq. 
The boat'races and swimming • races held at Hermion in honour of 
Dion}’sus may perhaps have been associated with the story of the god’s 
adventure with pirates which is told in the Homeric hymn to Dionysus 
and illustrated by tbe sculptures on the monument of Lysicrates at Athens 
(voL 3. p 207). Cp. S. Wde, Dt sacris Troezeniorum, Hermionensium, 
Epidauriorum, p 43 sy. 

35 . I. prizes for swimming-races and boat-races. The sheltered 
bay of Hermion was well adapted for these contests. Boat-races seem 
to have been not uncommon in antiquity. They were held at Sunium 
(Lysias, Or. xxi. $); and Attic inscriptions show that boat-races formed 
pan of the regular training of the Atheni.m lads {epheM) ; they raced 
in sacred vessels round tbe peninsula of Piraeus to the harbour of 
Munychia. See Aug. Mommsen, Heortologie, pp. 197, 411; Prof. 
Percy Gardner, in Journal of Hellenic Studies, 2 (l88t), pp 90-97, 
313-3*7; id., 6 (1885), p. 26; C. I. A. iL Na 470, line 16; C. I. A. 
iL No. 471, line 29 sq. ; Dittenbcrger, Sylloge Inscr. Grate. No. 347, 
line 31 ry.; id,. No. 395, line 78; Plutarch, Tkendstocles, 32. 

35 . I. Artemis somamed Iphigenia. At Aegirae in Achaia 
there was a temple of Anemis which contained a very ancient image of 
Iphigenia; from which Pausanias concluded that the temple had 
originally belonged to Iphigenia (viL 26. 5). Cp S. Wde, Dt sacris 
Troesestiorum, Hermionensium, E^dauriorum, p. 29. 
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35 . I. B faronxs Poseidon with one foot on b dolphin. On coins 
of Hermion there is a representation of Poscidoa which is probably 
copied from the sutue here described by Pausanias: the god appears 
standing with a trident in his hand and one foot resting on a dolphin 
(Imhoof-BIumer and Gardner, Afum. Comm, on Paus. p. 50). An 
inscription found at Hermion mentions a priest of Poseidon (C. /. G. 
No. 1223). At Anticyra the god was similarly represented standing 
with one foot on a dolphin (Pans. x. 36. 8); and Hyginas says (Aitron. 
iL 17): “We see that those who make images of Neptune (Poseidon) 
place a dolphin cither in his hand or under his foot.” As to t^ worship 
of Poseidon at Hermion see S. Wide, D* sacris Troesemomm, Her- 
mionoHStitm, Epidauriorum, p. 13 

35 . I. the ehiine of Heatia. The altar in this shrine may have 
been ' the common hearth' mentioned in a Hermionian inscription as 
the place where foreign ambassadors were entertained by the magistrates 
(C*. I. G. Na 1193; Dittenbcrger, Syllogt Inter. Graet. Na 389). 

35 . 3. B place called Limon (‘meadow*). Prof Curtius thinks 
that this ntay be a place a good hour's distance on the way to Kranidi. 
There are some springs at this spot. See Curtius, Ptlop. 2. p. 459. 

35 . 4 - B 8BncttiBX7 of Demeter on Mount Prom This sanctuary 
perhaps occupied the site of the pnesent chief church of Kastri, the 
church of the Taxiarch. See above, p. 294. The sanctuary is 
mentioned in an inscription of Hermion (C. /. G. No. 1193 ; Ditten¬ 
bcrger, Syllogt Inter. Grate. N& 389). 

35 . 5- the goddeea hemelf la cortainly called Ohthonia - and 

they celebrate a feetiTal called Ohthonia. Inscriptions containing 
dedications to Cbthonian Demeter have been found at Hermion 
(C. /. G. Nos. 1193, 1194. tt 9 St *198; Roehl, I. G. A. No. 47; 
Dittenbcrger, Syllogt Inter. Grate. No. 389; Coilitx, G. D. I. 3. Nos, 
3383, 3383, 3396). Demetcr was worshipped under this title also at 
Sparta (Pairs. iiL 14. 5). The festiial called Ohthonia is thus referred 
to by Aelian (A'o/. Am'm. xL 4): “The Hermionians worship Dcmeter 
and sacrifice to her magnificently and grandly; and they call the 
festival Chthonia. I hear that the largest cows are brought from the 
herd to the altar by the priestess, and that they allow themselves to be 
sacrificed." Then he quotes some verses of Aristocles, in which it is 
said that a bull such as ten men could not master is led to the altar of 
Demeter at Hermion by the priestess alone, the bull following her as 
quietly as a child follows its mother. From an inscription found at 
Hermion (C. I. G. No. 1193; Dittenbcrger, Syllogt Inter. Crate. Na 389) 
we learn that a victim was sometirrtes sent by a friendly state to be oflered 
at the festival of the Chthonia, that ambassadors and others assembled 
to witness the sacrifice, and that a special official (called dtapo&a- 
Kos) was appointed to receive theta These officials are mentioaed in 
other Hermionian inscriptions (Coilitx, G. D. I. 3. Nos. 3387, 3388). 
Two other inscriptions of Hermion contain lists of men and women, 
with the names added, sometimes of their fathers, sometimes of their 
mothers. Boeckh thought that these are lists of the persons who had 
been initialed into the mysteries of Demeter (see Paus. iL 34. to), with 
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the names of their fathers or mothers who harf initiated them. See 
C. I. G. Nos. 1307, I3it: Bulletin de Corrttp. JJellAdque, 1879, 
P> 75 W'J Colliti, G. D. /. i. Nos. 3398, 3401, 3402. Tte sacrifice 
at the festival of the Chtbonia has been examined by W. Mannhardt, 
who thought that the cow in this sacrifice represented the spirit of 
v^etation. See his MytkologiscMe Forickumgen, p. 58 sqq. ; cp. also 
his Komdanumen, p. 36. Cp. S. Wide, De merit Trveteniorum, 
Hertmonendum, Epidauriorum, p. 48 sqq, 

35 . 5 * it BMmB to me a hyacinth Hyacinths were among the 
flowers which Proserpine and her playinates were gathering when she 
was earned off by Pinto. See Homer, Hymn to Demeter, 6 tqq., 425 
tqq. ; Ovid, FatH, w. 437 tqq. j id.. Met. v. 39a ; Sophocles, Otd Col. 
682 tqq, ; Hes)-cbitts, t.v. fia^’r/Mor. All th^ passages are referred 
to b>- Stephani, in Compu-Rendu (St Petersbttrg) for 1865, p. 15 ry. 

35 . 5. inscribed with the same monrnfal letters. So Lucian 
(ZV mltatione, 45) speaks of “the flower sprung from the blood (of 
Hyacinth) and the woeful inscriptitm on it" Milton’s phrase in Lyeidat 
(“ that sanguine flower inscribed with woe ”) will recur to the reader. 

35 . 7 * Four old women. Old women are sometimes specially 
selected to offer sacrifices. Cp. Pigafetta, in Pinkerton's yoyagtt and 
Travels, la p. 343 sq. ; Crarirford, History of the Indian Artkipelago, 
2. p. 234 sq. 

35 . 8. the thing they rererence shore everything else. Sir 
Charles Newton (Hist, of Discoveries at Cnidus, etc^ 2. p. 414) thought 
that the worshipful object was probably contained in the sacred box 
(eisla), comparing Clement of Alexandria, Protrept. 21, p. 18 ed. 
Potter; Pausan. viii. 37. 4. Gerhard (Grietk, Mytkol J 420. 3) 
thought that the cista of Demeter contained a serpent (As to the 
cista see note on viil 25. 7,) The women called ‘drawers’ at the 
Thesmophoria (a festival in honour rf Demeter and Proserpine) seem to 
have carried cakes made in the shape of serpents and of phalli. See 
the scholium on Lucian, published in Rheinischet Museum, N.F. 25 
(1870), p. 548 tqq. 

35 . 9. Olymenns. This was no doubt, as Pausanias perceived, 
only a enpfauistic name for Pluto. A Hermionian poet, Lasus by name, 
called Proserpine “the wife of Clymenus” (Athenaeus, xiv. p. 624 e)! 
Cp. S. Wide, De sacrit Troeatniorum, Hermionensium, Epidauriorum. 
P 49 tg- 

35 . 9. the god who is said to reign underground. Pausanias 
seems to hasx b^ very sceptical about the existence of helL See ii. 
24. 4, it 31. 3, ii. 36. 7, iiL 25. 5, v. 20, 3 ; G. Kruger, Tkeologutnena 
Pausaniae, p 16 sq. 

35 . IQ. the Colonnade of Echo. There was a colonnade so named 
at Olympia (v. 21. 17), A mythical accovnt of the origin of the echo 
is given by Ovid (Metam. iiL 356 sqq.) Some North American Indians 
think that echoes are the voices of witches who live in snake skins, and 
love to repeat mockingly the voices of passers by (First annual report 
of the Bureau of Ethnology (Washington), pp. 45.47 ; cp Gill, Myths 
and Songs of the South Pacifie, p 115 sqq.) 
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35 . I o. a chAiim in the earth. This was supposed to be a short cut 
to helL The souk of the dead, descending by this chasm, bad not to go 
round by Charon’s ferry. So the thrifty people of Hennion put no money 
in the mouths of corpses to pay the ferry across the Styx, as the rest of 
the Greeks used to do (Strabo, viiL p. 373). On this custom of giving 
money to the dead to meet their expenses in the other world, see 
J<mm. of tkt Anihrop. Itut. 15 (tSSsX p. 78. Caves and fissures of 
the earth were natui^y fixed upon as tbe places at which to worship 
the infernal deities. If noxious mephitic vapours issued from the cavern, 
so much the better; tbe place was then indeed the mouth of hclL Such 
caves existed at Hienpolis and Acharaka in Asia Minor; they were 
sacred to Pluto and bulls were sacrificed to him by being driven into 
the caves, where they were stifled by the femes. UTien Strabo visited 
the cave at Hierap^is he let some sparrows fly into it; they at once 
dropped dead. Side people resorted to Acharaka, whOT they were 
treated by the priests, the mode of treatment being revealed to the 
priest in a dream while he slept in the holy ground. See Strabo, xiiL 
p. 639 rp., xiv. p. 649 iq. The cave at Hierapolis has disappeared 
(W, M. Ramsay, CiHts amt Bishoprics of Phrygia, I. p. 86). In the 
sacred enclosure of tbe infernal deities at Cnidus Sir Charles Newton 
discovered a curious natural formation of the rock, which he considers 
may have recommended the spot as a fit place for the worship of these 
subterranean powers {Hist of Discowits at ffaJicamassus, etc. a. p. 
414 ; Travtb amt Discoveries, 3. p. 195 sq.) Pluto seems to have 
been worshipped at Aeane in Macedonia. 5 fec Rnme Arch/ologiqm, N.S. 
18 (1868), pp. 18-38. Hades (Pluto) was worshipped at Elis, where 
he had a temple (Paus. vi. 35. a). There were other ptlaces in Greece 
besides Hermion where Hercules was said to have dragged up the 
bound of hell, as Taenanim (Paus. iiL 25. 5), near Coronea in Boeotia 
(Paus. ix. 34. 5X and at tbe fountain or conduit known as the Water 
of Freedom, in Argolis (Hesychius, m.v. iXtvStpoir vSttft: see note on iL 
17. I). 

35 . It. a sanctuary of mthyia. Ilith)na is mentioned in a Her- 
mionion inscriptioa, which records the dedication of a stattie to the 
goddess (S. Wide, De sacris Troexemomm, Hermiotsetuium, Epidauri- 
omm, p. 66 sq.) 

35 . 11, a vast nnmber of votive offerings. These would be dedicated 
as thank-oflerings by women who had been safely delivered, llithyia 
being tbe goddess of child • bearing. Many such votive offerings 
were found some years ago at Nemi in Italy, where Diana was 
worshipped by women desirous of children or of an easy delivery. See 
Botletiino deit ImstitsUo, 1885, p. i$3 ry.; Athenaeum, 10 October, 
1885 ; Preller, Romische Afythologu,* 1. p. 317 ; G. H. Wallis, Catalogue 
of Ctasskat Antiquities from the site of the Temple of Diassa, A'emi, Italy, 
p. 13 sqq. What appears to have been an offering of this kind was found 
at Sparta some years ago. It is a marble group, representing appa- 
rtttly a woman in the act of child-bearing, assisted by two male divini¬ 
ties. See Mittheil. d. arch. Inst, in Athen, to (1885), pp. l77-t99. 

36 . I. Halice. This is probably the place called Halia by Scylax, 
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who says (Periplus, 50) that it possessed a harbour at the mouth of the 
Argolic Gulf. This makes it tolerably certain that the harbour is the 
modem Port Cktii, opposite the island of Spttxieu (See note on iL 34. 8.) 
On the southern side of this harbour there are the remains of a consider¬ 
able town, partly under water. They are probably the ruins of Halke, 
though the French Surveyors identified the site as Mases. See Boblaye, 
Rnktrehts, p. 61 ; I-cake, Mono, p. 463 sq.\ id., Peloponnetiaca, 
p. 387 tqq.\ Curtius, Ptlop. 2. p. 461 sq.\ Lolling, in Mittkeil. d. arch, 
hut. in Atken, 4 (1879), p. 108. 

36 . I. Mention is made of natires of Halice on the Epidaurian 
tablets. It is a remarkable proof of the accuracy of Pau s a n ia s that on 
the tablets to which he refers and which were discovered some years ago 
at Epidaurus, there occur the names of three natives of Halice. See 
the first tablet, line 130 , and the second tablet, lines 19 and 69, in 
Cawadias, FotdlUt d'Kpidaurt, i. p. 27 (Inscr. Na i), pp. 29, 30 
(Inscr. No. 2); 'EifnffUfHi ap\aio\.oyucii, 1883, p. 215; id., 1885, pp. 

15, 18. As to these tablets see note on iL 27. 3. 

36 . I. the transformation of Zeus into a cuckoo. The story is 
told in detail by a scholiast on Theocritus (sv. 64), who professes to 
derive it horn Aristotle. He mentions a sanctuary of Full-grown 
( Teleia) Hera on the Cuckoo Mountain. Pausanias, who is more likely 
to be right, places the temple of Hera on Mt. Pron. On the cnckoo in 
northern mythology, see the elaborate essay of W. Mannhardt, ‘ Der 
Kukuk,’ in ihHickrift fur deutsekt MytkohgU und SitUnkunde, 3(1835), 
pp 309-298. 

36 . 3. Mases. This was probably situated on the deep bay of 
Kiladia. This sheltered harbour must have been, as Prof. Curtius 
points out, of some importance to the people of Hermion, as it was the 
nearest anchorage on the Argolic Guli| and goods could be transported 
from it overland by a short and easy road instead of having to be 
brought round the rocky coast in vessels. There are here some andent 
cisterns and remains of buildings. See Leake, Aforta, 3. p. 463; 
Curtius, Ptlop. 3. p. 462; Bursian, Gtogr. 3. p. 98. 

36 . 2. as Homer represents il See Iliad, iL 562. 

36 . 3. Stmthns-Philanorium-^leL Struthus is prob¬ 

ably a cape somewhere to the north-west of the bay rf Kiladia. The 
other pla^ hate not been identified. The distance of 3 50 furlongs is 
probably, as Prof Curtius thinks {Ptlop. 2. p. 464), a misuke ; it 
would carry us quite out of the district which Pausanias is describing. 

36 . 3. Didjn^ This place has preserved its name in the modem 
Didyma, a village surrounded by vineyards, corn-fields, and tobacco- 
fields, in a small mountain valley at the south-west loot ^ Mt. Didyma. 
This is a double-peaked mountain 3525 feet high, the shape of which prob¬ 
ably gave rise to the name Didymi (‘the twins'). In the neighbour¬ 
hood of the village there are some andent foundations and a cistern 
with steps. In the church of H. Marina to the cast of the village is 
an inscriptian recording a dedication to Demeter, a relic perhaps of 
the sanctuary of Demeter mentioned by Pausanias. See Leake, Pelo- 
poftnuiaca, p. 389 ; Curtius, Ptlop. 3. p. 464 ; Conie e Michaclis, 
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in Amna/i dtlt IniHtulo, 33 (1861X p. «t ; Bureian, Ceogr. 3. 
p. 98 ; Baedeker,* p. 3$$ ; Pbilippson, Ptloj^nes, p. St. 

36 . 4 - Aaine. Strabo says (viii. p. 373) that Asine was near 
Nanplia, and as it was on the sea<oast (cp. Pans. iv. 34. t3) the she 
has been identified with the ruins situated on a rocky promontory at 
Pott ToIom, about 5 miles to the soatb.east of Nauplia. “ The walls, 
partly built of neatly-fitted polygonal blocks and partly of layers of 
trapeioids uneven in level, are still better preserved than those at 
Tiryns." Colossal towers, 39 feet broad, and projecting about 33 feet, 
give the walls an imposing app)carance. The terrace of the fortress, 
where most of the buildings seem to have stood, is 131 feet abos-e the 
sea; the highest point is 164 feet On the terrace may be seen the 
foundations of many chambers, built of unhewn Cyclopean stones. 
There is a large pear-shaped cistern cut in the rock, alM three smaller 
cisterns. Great masses of potsherds of the painted prehistoric kind 
characteristic of Mycenae and Tiryns are lying about, also very many 
querns of trachyte, com-bruisers, etc., also rude hammers of diorite or 
granite, and great qttanthies of knives and arrowheads of extremely primi¬ 
tive form, made of obsidian. Together with these is to be found black 
and red lacquered pottery of the late Creek or Roman age, pointing to 
a later settlement. In any case the place must have been occupied in 
the late Middle Ages, for the walls and towers have been repaired in the 
Venetian period. 

Sec Leake, Ahrta, t. p. 463 ry.j id., PtlofentHtiata, pw 390 jyy.; Curtius, 
Pthf. 2. p. 463 sf.; Buraian, Gngr. a p. 6l ; Schliemaiui, Tirrni, p. 49 ry. 
On the destruction of Aiiac hj the Argivcs ice alio in. 7. 4; hr. & 3 ; it. 14. 3; 
iv. 34.9. 

Farther to the east than Port Tohn there is a small maritime plain 
of triangular shape. This is the plain of Kttndia, as it is now called. 
In the upper comer of this plain is an ancient citadel with walls of 
polygonal masonry. A fine spring issues from the rock at the foot of 
the citadcL A mile to the south-east, between twro lagoons, rises a hill 
on which are the foundation-walls of an ancient temple. The French 
surveyors inclined to identify this place writh Asine and the temple with 
the temple of Pythaean Apollo mentioned by Pausanias. But the 
situation of the citadel away from the sea, and its distance from Nauplia, 
are against the identification. The remains are perhaps those of 
Eiones or Eion, a place mentioned by Homer (//. ii. 561) and 
destroyed by the Mycenaeans (Strabo, viii. p. 373; cp. Diodorus, hr. 37). 

See Boblaye, RtehtrcMa, p. |i; Leake, Ptltf. p. 39a xy.; Curtins, Ptltf. a 
p. 465 ryy.; Buntan, Gtogr. 3. p oi. 

Still forther to the east is the broad and fertile plain of In on the 
coast enclosed by bare mountains. It b watered by the Btdem or fri 
river, the northern sources of which arc not for from the towm of 
Epidaunis. The fortress which commanded thb district was on the 
summit of a mountain, which rises on the right bank of the Bedeni, six 
geographical miles from its mouth. See Leake, Ptlofi. p. 391 tqq .; 
Curtius, Ptlop. 3. p. 465 ; Pbilippson, Ptlopoaus, P- S*- 
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36 . 6. The sea at Lema etc. Paiuanias now leaves the eastern 
side of the Aigolic Gulf and resumes his descriptkm of the western side. 
5 >ce h. 34. 5 sq. It would have seemed more natural if he hod continued 
his route from Asine to Nauplia, and so round the head of the Ai:^olic 
Gulf to Lerna. Instead of which he crosses over from Asine to Lcrna, 
and then works his way back to Nauplia. 

36 . 6. the Erasiittis - the Fhiixns. On the Erasinus the 

modern Kt/alari, see note on iL 34. 6. The course of the Phrixns, 
according to Bursian ifitogr. 2. p. 6$, note t), cannot now be traced, since 
the water of the Ktfalari is now conducted in several cha n n e ls direct to 
the sea. Leake thought that the Phrixus could be ** no other than the 
brook which issues from the opening between Mounts Lycone and 
Chaon, and which is so much smaller than the Erasinus, that it would 
have been more correct to have said that it fell into the Erasinus, than 
the latter into it * (.l/iorro, 3 . p. 473). But this identification can hardly 
be right, else Pausanias going from Argos to Lerna would have crossed 
the Phrixus before the Erasinus instead of after it 

36 . 6. in the same style as those in Argos. See ii. 33. 5. 

36 . 7. mysteries-in honour of Lemaean Demeter. The fire 

which was used in these rites used to be fetched from the temple of 
Pyronian Artemis on Mt. Crathis in Arcadia (Paus. viiL 1 5. 9). 

36 . 8. a mountain which they call Pontinus etc. An hour and a 
hairs ride to the south of Argos we reach three copious sources which 
form a stream running to turn the northern ^fyU or mills of Nauplia 
{Ajupti), to which town they belong, though they are on the opposite 
side of the bay. The mills are so called to distinguish them from the 
* mills of Argos,' which are turned by the Erasinus much nearer Argos 
(see note on iL 34. 6). The springs issue from the foot of a rocky hill 
of conical form, which, stretching eastward till it nearly touches the sea, 
terminates the plain of Argos in this corner. "The hill and stream 
are evidently those which were anciently called Pontinus ; the river has 
only a course of a few hundred yards b^ore it joins the sea. The ruins 
of a castle, made of small stones and mortar, now occupy the summit of 
the hill, and consequently stand on the site of the house of H ippomedon 
and of the temple of Minerva [Athena], whose epithet Saltis indicates 
that her worship was introduced here from Egypt, and thus agrees with 
the reputed foundation of the temple by Danaus. At Sais we know that 
Neith, the Greek Athene, was held in great honour (Herodotus, iL 17$)” 
(Leake, Aforea, 3. p. 473 ry.) See note on ix. 13 . 3 . As to Pausanias's 
sutement that Ml Pontinus absorbs the rain which fidls on it, Dodwell 
observes that the hill "is composed of a calcareous rock, full of deep 
fissures, and subterraneous cavities. The killing rain, therefore, after 
being absorbed, is conducted by the springs which are at the base of the 
rock to the Lerruean pool" ( 7 V>«r, 3. p. 228). Cp. Boblaye, Recktrtkts, 
p, 47 ; Curtius, Pelop. 3. p. 368 sq. ; Bursian, Gt<^. 2. p. 67 ; Baedeker,* 
p 375 ; Philippson, Pelopontus, p 71. 

37 . I. Aimymone. This is identified with a stream which issues 
from seven or eight openings under the rocks at the foot of Ml Pontinus, 
about half a mile to the south of the river Pontinus. The springs are 
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much more copious than those of the Pontinus. There is a chapel of 
St. John near the springs. See Leake, iforta, 2. p. 473; Curtius, 
2. p. 369; Bnrsian, 2. p. 67 ; Baedeker,* p. 275, The 

stopr was that Am}-mone was one of the fifty daughters of Danaus, whom 
their fiither sent out to look for water after Poseidon in his anger had 
dried up the waters of the Argolic plain (see iL 15. 5), In her search 
for water Amymone met Poseidon, who showed her the springs at Lema 
or produced them by striking his trident into the rock. See Apollodorus, 
iL 1. 4 ; H>-ginus, 169 ; Lucian, Zha/o^. Marin. 6. The meeting 
of Poseidon with Amymone was a fiivourite subject in art See K. O. 
Muller, Ha$uBmck tier AreMtologi* der Kunst, § 356. 3 ; De Wtte, in 
GojutU AnkAflogiqtu, 7 (1881-1882), p. 6 sqg. The daughters of 
Danaus, who in hell were compelled to pour water cmttinually into a 
vessel ^ of holes, have been plausibly explained as personifications of 
the springs which flow into the Argolic plain, but dry up in summer. It 
is a confirmation of this view that Amymone, who gave her name to the 
perennial spring at Lema, was exempted from the task of carrying water 
in hell (Lucian, /x.) The wells at Argos were said to have been dis¬ 
covered by the daughters of Danaus (Strabo, «ii. p, 371). Cp. Mure, 
Jiynmal, 1. p. 180 ay.; Preller, Griick. Mylhal.^ 2. p. 45 tqq. ; Stark, 
Nioke und dU XioMdtn, p. 347 ; Roscher's Ltxikony t.v. ‘ Danaiden.' 

37 . 1. images of Demeter, snmamed Pro eym ne, and of Dtonysns. 
There is an inscription containing a dedication to these deities which is 
said to have been discovered in this neighbourhood, at the north-west 
comer of the Alcyonian lake (see g $ of this chapter). Hence it has 
been supposed that this was the site of the temple of Demeter. See 
Conze e Michaelis, in Annali deft ImsHtn/o, 33 (1861), p. 20 xy. The 
inscription is also given in Kaibel’s Epigrxxmmata Graeco, Na 821, 

37 . 3. these stories also have proved not to be by Phil- 
ammon etc. The way in which Arrhiphon proved that these stories 
could not be by Philammon was this. Philammon lived in Greece 
before the Dorian invasion, and therefore before the Doric dialect was 
spoken in Greece. But the stories in question wrere written in Doric 
Therefore they could not have been written by Pbilammoa Pausanias 
refers to this critical discovery with admiration. The passage has tv.^r 
entirely misunderstood by Bachofen {Dos Mutterreckt, p. 395). 

37 . 4 - the hydra. For some ancient representations of Hercules 
slaying the hydra, see Monnmenti Inediti, 1842, tav. xlvi.; Wdeker, 
AnHke DenknuUer, 3. pp. 257-267 ; Baumeister's Denkmider, p. 657 jiy! 

In a ditch at Lema, W. G. Clark saw “two large water-snakes_ 

Lemaean h>’dras—marked }xllow and black. The creatures abound 
here still" {Petop. p. 98). 

37 . 4. Pisander, of Caminu. Cp. viiL 22. 4. Pisander wrote a 
poem called HeracUa in two books on ie labours of Hercules. Accord¬ 
ing to some he flourished OL 33 (648-645 ac.) See Suidas, s.v. 
nriirav^pot: Epicarum Graecontm fragmento, ed. Kinkel, pp. 248-253. 

37 . 5. the spring of Amphiarana Boblaye, followed by Prof 
Curtius, identified this spring with a copious source 100 to 150 paces south 
of the Alcyonian lake (see next note). It issues from a hill which is 
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crowned by the ruins of an ancient Greek sanauaiy. See Boblayc, 
Retktnket, p. 48; Curtins, Peh^. 2. p. 369. Leake and Lolling 
(Baedeker), however, were of opinion t^t the spring of Amphiaraus 
has disappeared owing to the extension of the Alcyonian lake (see next 
note). See Leake, Mona, 2 . p. 475 ; Baedeker,* p. 275. Nor could 
Ross {Eaun, p. 151) or Come and Michaelis {Anaali dtlV Instituto, 
33 (1861), p. 20) discover anything to correspond to the spring of 
Amphiaraus. 

37 . 5. the Alcyonian Lake. Between the eastern foot of Mount 
Pontinus and the sea there intervenes a narrow stretch of level coast- 
land, imly a few hundred yards in width. The ground is swampy, 
abounding in springs, and overgrown with rank vegetation. Along the 
shore there is a strip of firm gravel, but between this and the foot of the 
hills the traveller is reminded by dhebes full of stagnant water and by 
the quaking of the ground under his tread that he is crossing the 
Lemaean Marsh. At the foot of the hill some clear and copious springs 
rush fiom tmder the conglomerate rock, and close by is a still, deep 
lake, or rather pool, some hundred paces in circumference, fringed by a 
luxuriant growth of reeds, rushes, ycDow irises, and aquatic plants of 
many sorts. This is the Alcyonian Lake, which in uze and appearance 
still answers closely to Pausanias’s description of it. The peasants 
have assured modem travellers that the pool is bottomless, an attempt 
to fathom it with a ship’s lead having proved fruitless. The ground 
between it and the sea would be an impassable morass, were it not that 
the pool is dammed up and its water escapes only by a canaL This 
canal serves also as a mill-stream, turning some mills which stand close 
to the seaside and give to Lcma its modem name of Myli (‘ Mills'). 
Lemaean hydras—great water-snakes marked yellow and black—still 
abound in the swamp. At the beginning of the century a large but 
neglected garden, full of orange-trees and other fruit-trees, extended 
northward from the Alcyonian Lake to the Pontinus river, reaching from 
the road to the sea-shore. It probably occupied part of the site of the 
Lemaean grove (see § i of this chapter). 

See DodwcU, Tntr, 2. p. 225 xyy.; Leake, Morea, 2. n. 473 ryy,; Boblaye, 
Rttktrclus, p. 47 ry. ; L. Roaa, Rristn, p. ijo ».; Him, JtumtU, 2. p. 190 lyy. ; 
Corthu, Pelof. 2. p. 368 »y.; W. G. Clark, PtUfomittim, pp. 96-98; Come e 
Michaclii, in Amma/i JtlT Imtiimlo, 33 (1861), p. 20; Banian, Gtegr. 2. p. 66ry.; 
Baedeker,* p. 275 ; Guidt-Jaamu, 2. p. 234. 

37. 5. Through this lake-DiouTsus went to hell to fetch 

up Semele. Compare ii. 31. 2. 

37 . 5. Polymnns. He is generally called Prosymnus, as by Clement 
of Alexandria {Protnpt. ii. 34, p. 30, ed. Potter), Amobius {Athrertus 
noHotus, V. 28), and a writer in the Mytkograpki Grata, ed. Wester- 
mann, p. 368. 

37. 6. yearly rites, performed by night, in honour of Dionysus. 
These rites are apparently described by Plutarch {Isis tt Osiris, 35). 
He says ; “ Many of the Greeks make bull-shaped images of Dionysus. 
. . . The Argives surname him * cow-bom,' and they summon him from 
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the water by the blast of trumpets, throwing into the abyss a Iamb for 
the gate-keeper; the trumpets are concealed in thyisuscs." The abyss 
referred to by Plutarch is probably the bottomless Alcyonian laV«» Cp, 
the scholiast on Pindar, Olytup, viL 6o, As Dionysus was supposed to 
have descended through this lake to hell, it was natural that the trumpet- 
call to him to return should be sounded on iu brink. On the relation 
of Dionysus to water and the sea, cp. De Witte, in Gazette Artk/ologigue, 
1 (*® 7 S)» P" 5 O- Crusius, * Der homerisebe Ditmysoehymnus,' 
etc, Pkilolagut, 48 (1889X PP- 193-228; K. Tumpel, 

AAmV, ib. pp. 681-696; and see Paus. ix. 20. 4 note 

38 . I. Temeninin. From Strabo (viii. p. 368) we leam that 
Tcrocniutn was a6 Greek furlongs ftom Argos; and from Pausanias 
(§ J) that it was about 50 furlongs from Nauplia. As the place was on the 
shore, these measuremenu enable us to fix iu site. The coast, how¬ 
ever, is here m mar^y that it is generally inaccessible. But in the dry 
season, especially with a north wind, it is possible to ride round the 
shore from Nauplia to Myli (the mills of Nauplia). The shore is flat 
and swampy, but at the point nearest to Argos, between the sanded-up 
mouth of the Inacbus and the reedy estuary of the Erasinus, there is a 
higher and firmer ground. Here stood Temenium. On the 
shore there are foundations, blocks of masonry, potsherds, and fragments 
of tiles. In the sea may be observed renuuns of the mole, consisting of 
large blocks of stone. See Ross, Reisete, p. 149; Curtius, Pelop. 2. p. 
383 ; cp. Boblaye, RteMerehes, p. 50 ; Leake, Morea, 2. p. 476. Strabo 
(/.f.) mentions that Temenus was buried in Temenium. 

38 . 2. Nauplia. Nauplia, now a busy, flourishing seaport, and 
one of the chief towiu of Greece, occupies the northern side of a rocky 
peninsula which juu out westward into the Argolic Gulf; near the head 
of the gulf and on iu eastern side. The northern side of the peninsula 
is flat, and here the narrow and not too sattMiry strccU of Nauplia are 
crowded together. Thus the town looks across the harbour to the 
Argolic plain and has no sea-view. The southern side of the peninsula, 
at the hack of the town, is a long and lofty rock called thk-Kaltk, 
which seems to have been the original citadel of Nauplia; for ancient 
walls, built in the polygonal style, may be seen in places serving as 
foundations for the mediaeval and modern fortifications. Other remains 
of antiquity exist m the shape of rock-cuttings, staircases, cisterns, and 
so forth. The steep southern slope of the rock is thickly overgrown 
with cactus. On the northern side of the peninsula, between it and the 
^ore of the Argolic plain, stretches the harbour which gives Nauplia 
iu commercial importance. Though spacious, it is very shallow; large 
steamers have to anchor far out. An isthmus connecu the peninsula 
with the mainland. Immediately on the landward, that is, eastern side 
of the isthmus towers up the precipitous rocky height of PalamieU {705 
feet), one of the strongest fortresses in Greece. The fortifications 
which crown iu summit were built by the Venetians and Turks; they 
now serve as a prison. In their walls, as well as in the walls of/frA- 
RaUk are built many Venetian inscriptions, some of them bearing the 
lion of St. Mark. Three sides of the mighty rock are preci|ntous, but 
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on the souib.ea5teni side it is accessible, being join^ by a ridge to the 
hills. The ascent 6roin Nanplta is by a long staircase at the north¬ 
western corner of the (ortress ; it begins close to the gate of the to^ 
The name Palawtidi is derived from Palamedes, the son of Nauplius 
(cp. Strabo, viii. p. 368). Palamedium was probably the ancient name of 
the fortress, though no classical writer mentions it. The prospect from 
the summit over the gulf and plain of Argos, with the background of 
moonuins encircling the plain, is very fine. Nor is the view from the 
quay of Nauplia across the bay to the mountains of Argtdis one to be 
easily forgotten, especially if seen by moonlight, when the sea is calm, 
the stars are shining, and the tall yard-arms of the lateen-rigged craft 
stand out like black wings against the sky, now blotting out and now 
disclosing a star as the boats heave on the gentle swell 

Prof Curtius is of opinion that Palamedes, to whom the Creeks 
ascribed the invention of writing, arithmetic, weights, measures, dice, 
etc. (Philosuatus, Herouoy it), was a personification <rfthe Phoenicians, 
from whom he believes the Greeks to have derived much of their 
crvilisation. Hence in the name Palamidi be sees the trace of an 
ancient Phoenician settlement at Nauplia. Prehistoric tombs have 
been discovered and excas-ated on the north-eastern slope of Palamidi, 
but there seems to be nothing to connect them with the Phoenicians. 
See above, p. 142 tq. Pausanias believed the Nauplians to be of 
Egyptian origin (iv. 35. 2). 

Strabo says (viii. p. 369) that close to Nauplia there were cas-ems 
with labyrinths built in them, and that these caves and labyrinths were 
called Cyclopia. These caverns have not been found in modem times. 
Boblaye, indeed, who was followed by Prof. Curtius, identified them 
with some grottoes in the rarine behind Promo, the eastern suburb of 
Nauplia. But these grottoes appear to be quite shallow and to have 
no passage leading into the interior of the hill 

When Cleomenes I. invaded Argolis from the south at the head of 
a Lacedaemonian army, and the omens forbade him to citsss the 
Erasinus river (see above, p. 2 to ry.), he sacrificed a bull to the sea and 
traruported his army in ships across the gulf to Nauplia, from which 
he marched northwards and encountered the Argives near Tiryns 
(Herodotus, vL 76 ry.) 


See Dodwell, Tmr, a. p. 246 ryy. s Leake, Mtrta, s. pp. 356-362 5 Boblaye, 
Ruktrehtj, p 50; Mure.ylw/wa/, a p '*7 (f 5 Curtins, Pil^, 389-3W! 

Borsan, Gt^. 2. p 59 tf • » SchUemann, Tirym, p 50 lyy. s Baedeker,* p 
«5 tqf. ; GmvU Jtomnt, a p. 211 ry. ; PhilipfMon, Ptlc fmnn , p 64. Prof. 
Oirtinfa paper on traces of Phoenician letllcnients in Aignlis, espectally at 
Nauplia, was printed in Rktinischtt Mtutmm, N. F. 7 (1850), pp 455-460, and 
reprinted in the anthor's Gtsammdti Ab h a mdimMg m, I. pp 157-162. 


38 . 2. a spring called Oanathiu. There seems to be no spring 
in Nauplia at the present day. Water is brought to the town by an 
aqueduct from a fine source in one of the rocky heights near Tiryns 
(Leake, Morea, 2. p 360). But the spring in question has been 
identified with a frmtastically ornamented fountain in the shady garden 
of a little nunnery called Hagia MotU, about a mile and a half east of 
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the suburb of Pronin. The way to the nunnery lies through vineyards 
and oiive>groves. The water of the fountain is derived from an ancient 
shaft in the neighbourhood. See Bobla)^, lUeJurtka, p, 50; Cuitius, 
Ptlop. 2. p. 39 * ; Baedeker,* p. 257. With the story which Pausonias 
tells about the spring we may compare a somewhat similar story about 
a spring in Mesopotamia. Hera was said to have bathed in it aAer 
her marriage with Zeus; hence the native Syrians fabled that the spot 
was ever fragrant, the whole air being filled with a sweet perfume, 
while shoals of tame fish gambolled in the water (Aclian, Nai. An. xiL 
30}. Tite Syrian deities whom Aclian here rail* Hera and Zctu were 
probably Atargatis and Bel (W. Robertson Smith, Religion of Ike 
SemdUs^ p. 17a). In Nauplia itself it b said that the women of the 
place are handsome, and the women of Argos are ugly; and the cause 
of the difference u ascribed to the difference of the water in the two 
towns. Leake thought that this notion was derived from the ancient 
belief, recorded by Pausanias, that Hera bathed in the spring called 
Canathus every year (.l/<>nra, 2. p. 360). 

38 . 4. Genesium-Apo^thmL South of Lcrna the hiUs retire 

again, leaving a small plain between them and the sea. The plain is 
closed on the south by Mt. AavUsa, Here probably were Gcncsium 
and Apobathmi. Plutarch {Pjrrrkus, 32) c^ls the place at which 
Danaus first landed Pyramia, and speaks ^ it as being in the Thyrean 
dUtrict. But it may haw been the same with Apobathmi, A narrow 
valley, watered by the Kiveri stream, opens into thb little plain from 
the south-west. Following up this valley for a distance of an hour and a 
half from Lenta we reach, on the left bank of the stream, the ruins of 
an ancient town. The remains are of some extent, but are much over¬ 
grown with shrubs, especially wild (dives. Among the ruins are the 
polygonal foundatioiu of a building about 40 feet square. The place 
was perhaps the ancient Elacus ('place of olives’), to which a road led 
from Lerna (Apollodorus, ii. 5. 2 ; cp. Stephanus Byi. j.v, ’EAaiovc). 
The soil of the valley is well adapted to the cultivation of olives, which 
may have given the place its name; and the sequestered situation of 
the town, in a narrow valley far from the great military highways, may 
explain the fact that it is never mentioned by ancient historians. 

See Boblaye, Raktrrku, p 48 ; Leake, Merea, 2. p. 476 tf. ; Ross, A’nim, 
pp. ip-is6; Coitiut, /VAjp 3 . p 371 j Banian, Ceigr. 3. p 67 jy. 

38 . 4 - From here vre pass through what is called Anigraea etc. 
Pausanias b now proceeding on the way to Sparta. From the point 
which be has reached, namely the little seaside plain of AVtvrr’, hemmed 
in by the hills, three ways le^ to Sparta. 

(1) One way Icacb up the bed of the Kiveri to the south-west, 
past the ruiiu of Elaeus, and then on to the villages of Amirituna (not 
to be confounded with the better known Andritsena near Olympa) and 
Doliana, and so to T^ea and Sparta. 

(2) The second way strikes south from the ruins of Elaeus, crossits 
the Kiveri river, asceneb the steep side of Mt. Zavitxa, and crosses 
the ndge at a height of about 3000 feet. Here, on the right of the 
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path, are the remains of an ancient watch-tower; it is round, built of 
polygonal masonry, and measures 25 feet in diameter. It probably 
ma^ed the boundary between Argos and Laconia at one time (for the 
boundaries shifted, see below). The path now descends the southern 
side of Ml Zavilsa. Half-way down are the mins of on ancient 
fortress. Then at the foot of the mountain, amid luxuriant groves of 
olives, is the scattered shepherd village of Kalyxna Doliamtika, It 
lies above the river Loutou, the ancient Tanus. Crossing the river we 
reach in half an hour, on the south side of the valley, the monastery of 
Ltmkou, the tall cypresses of which arc conspicuous from far. Many 
ancient remains have been found here. Behind the monastery is a 
gorge, down which flows a tributary of the Tanus. Following this 
gorge to the south and crossing a broad tableland we see on the left, 
at the end of the gorge, the ancient fortress now called HtlUmko (see 
below, p. 308). The road now proceeds westward to the village of 
Hagiot Jeantui, which is reached in about seven hours from Myli. 
From Httgios Joannes the road goes by the villages of Hagiot Petros 
and Araekova to Sparta. 

(3) The third road skirts the shore for some distance. Leaving 
the village of A’tveri the path runs along the slope of Ml Zavitta, 
which falls steeply to the sea on the left. This is the road called 
Anigraea, traversed by Pausanias. It is still, as it was in his days, 
a very mgged had road. Now and then we come to a little cove with 
a beach at the mouth of a narrow glen which cleaves the mountain¬ 
side ; elsewhere the sea is bordered throughout by sheer difli^ above 
which the path scrambles up hill and dowm dale. The sides of the 
mountains are chiefly clothed with lentisks and wild olives, with a 
patch of corn-field here and there. In about two hours and a half from 
Kh’eri the path arrives opposite the Anen<olo, the ancient Dine (see 
Pans. viii. 7. 2). It is an abundant source of fresh water rising in the 
sea, about a quarter of a mile from the narrow beach under the clifts. 
The body of fresh water appears to be fully 50 feet in diameter. In 
calm weather it may be seen rising with such force as to form a 
convex surfoce, disturbing the sea for several hundred feet around. 
It is clearly the exit of a subterraneous river of some magnitude, and 
thus corresponds with the Dine of Pausanias. After clambering along 
the Anigraea for neariy three hours, we find that the mountain 
abruptly ceases, and the maritime plain of Thyrea stretches out 
before us to the south. This is what Pausanias describes as *‘a 
tract of country on the left, reaching down to the sea, where trees, 
especially olives, thrive welL" The plain is about 5 miles long, 
but nowhere more than half that in breadth; its soil is a rich 
loam, com-ficlds and olive-groves cover its surfricc. The plain is 
traversed by two streams, the Loukon (ancient Tanus) in the north, 
and the river of Hagiot Andreas in the south. At the narrowest 
part of the plain there is a large salt-water swamp overgrown with 
reeds; it is called Sfoustos; the waters of the swamp arc discharged 
into the sea by a small river. Thus the swamp and its outlet divide 
the plain into two parts, a northern and a southern. From the northern 
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half of the plain a long rocky bill runs oat into the sea; on it is the 
modem village of Aitros. The plain, owing to swamps, is unhealthy, 
and the pcc^le have withdrawn to the terraces above it. Here are 
their taijrvias or winter villages, surrounded by.comland, vineyards, 
and oliveyards. But in summer the people retire to their larger villages 
higher up among the hills. Each of these mounuin villages {J/agioj 
Joannes, MtUgou, Korakax'ousti, and Prastos) has its separate kafyvia 
or winter village (as to kalyvias in general, see especially Pbilippson, 
Ptloponnes, p. 586 sq.) 

The usual road from Astros to Sparta crosses the plain, passes 
through the Kalyvia of SftligoM, then westward up a v^ey, passing 
on the right the ruins called IfelUmko, then the large village of .\feligou 
rm the left, and so on to the village of Hagios Joansus. The time 
from Myli to Hagios Joannes, by Astros, is eight hours. After Hagios 
Joannes the road to Sparta is the same as in route 3. 

See Boblsyc, Reekerekes, p. 66 toy. ; Leake, Htrta, a. p. 476 taq .; id., 
Ptloponmesioio, If. 3 ^ W-1 Ron, Rtisen, p. 153 rjy.; Cartini, Pelip. x p. 
373 jyy.; Burtisn, Gtegr. x p. 68 ryy.; Baedeker,' p. 371 sqq. ; PhilippKifi, 
Psiofimmes, p. IS 7 sqq. ; Cuidejaannt, X pp. 343-346. 

We have still to try to trace Pausanias’s route from the time when 
he entered the ThjTeim plain till he reached the Laconian frontier, and 
to identify the places he mentions by the way. He mentions four places : 
(t) the place where the battle took platt between the Argitx and 
L^edaemonian champions, (a) .Athene. (3) Nerix (4) Eva. Now 
there are ancient remains at various places in the district, but the 
identification of any of them with the places mentioned by Pausanias is 
largely a maner of conjecture. The most notable of these remains are: 

(i) At Astros, on the landward side of the peninsula, there are remains 
of a very rough ancient waU, built of unhewn blocks, the interstices being 
filled up with snudler stones. This wall may have been part of the sea¬ 
side fortress which the Aeginetans, settled in the Thyrean district, were 
erecting in 434 aa, when they were interrupted by the attack of an 
Athenian squadron (Thucydides, iv. 57). See Boblaye, Recherthes, 
p. 68 ; Leake, Mono, 3. p. 484 sq. ; Ross, Rtisen, p. 163 ; Curtins, Ptlop. 
3. p. 377 ; Bursian, Geogr. 3. p. 69; Baedeker,* p. 373; GuUeJoanne, 
3. p. 344. 

(3) About two miles to the south-west of Astros, in the narrow 
pan of the plain below the monastery of the Holy Trinity (Hagia 
Triada), there are some traces of ancient ruiiu. They used to be 
more extensive, but have been partly obliterated by the cultivation of 
the land, partly carried away for building. See Boblaye, Reckerthes, 
p. 68 ; Ross, Rtisen, p. 163 sq. ; Curtius, Ptlop. 3. p. 377 sq .; Bursian, 
Geogr. 3. p, 69 sq. 

(3) At the extreme south-east comer of the Thyrean plain, on a low 
rocky hill beside the sea, there are the remains of a somewhat extensive 
fortress. The circuit of the walls is a walk of twenty minutes. They 
are 9 feet thick and were provided at intervals with square towers which 
projected 14 feet The masonry is irregular, verging on the polygonaL 
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Within the drcoit of the walls are many foundations, the remains 
apparently of straight streets. The highest point of the hill formed a 
small acropolis. Here there b a chapel of St. Andrew (Hagios Andreas), 
which gives its name to the rains. See Boblayc, Rtchtrc/us, p. 68 ; 
Leake, Mono, a. p. 497 sg .; Ross, Rtisen, p. 164 rp.; Curtins, Pelop. 2. 
p. 378: Bursian, Geogr. 2. p. 70. 

(4) About 5 miles from Astros, on the way to //agios Joatmes and 
Sparta, are the rains called /Ititeniko or TicJao. They occupy the 
flat summit of a rocky hill, 2090 ft high, on the right of the rood. 
The walls are from 6 to to feet thick, and are provided with a great 
many towers, some round, some square. The stones are smaU, and the 
masonry irregular, almost polygonal The interior consisU of several 
long rocky terraces, on which fragments of house walls and numerous 
cisterns still remain. See Boblaye, Rtekordus, p. 66 ry. ; Leake, Aforta, 
2. p. 494 ; Ross, Rdsem, p. 171 sq.\ Curtins, Pelop. 2. p. 380; Bursian, 
Geogr. 2.p. 70; Baedeker,* p. 273 sg .; Gnide-Joanne, 2. p. 245 sg. 

(5) At and near the monastery of Loukou (see above, p. 306) many 
antiquities have been found, including sculptures and reliefs of the 
Roman period, capitals of columns of the Corinthian and Ionic orders, 
fragments of irmsaic pavement, round sepulchral ublets with iiucriptions 
of a very late date, etc In the monastery church of the Transfiguration 
{//agio Afetantorpkosis) are four shafts of columns, of streaked white 
rrutrblc On one side of the monastery garden there are some tenuiiu of 
ancient walls formed of large squared stones mixed with tiles and morUr. 
The chief part of the settlement seems to have loin below the monastery, 
on the gentle slope which extends from it to the river. Here among 
the bashes which cover the site are foundations and other remahu of 
masonry. About a quarter of a mile to the north-east of the monastery 
lie five fragments of large columns of grey g^ite, 2 feet 5} inches in 
diameter, also two Corinthian capitals of limestone or coarse white 
marble Here, too, are some very massive foundations, and some 
remains of a senucircular apse, built, like all other remaining walls at 
this place, of large squared stones joined with mortar and mixed with 
tiles. 

See Boblaye, Reckerr^, p. 66; Leake, .^forea, 2. p. 486 sgg .; Ross 
Reisen, p. 169 ig.; Curbus, Pelop. a. p, 378 sgg .; Bursian, Geogr. 2. 
p. 70; Baedeker,* p. 272 ; Guide-Joasuu, 2. p. 244. 

(6) Lastly, there are the ruins of an ancient fortress, already mentioned 

(P- 306). half-way down the southern slope of Mt. Zavitsa, on the way 
from Elaeus to the monastery of Loukou. The rains are now called 
Ttorofos. They seem to be very ancient The stones are almost 
unhewit See Bobla}^, Rechere/us, p. 66 5 Curtius, Pelop. 2. p. 378 • 
Baedeker,* p. 271. • • r' • 

None of these remains can be identified with certamty as the places 
mentioned by Pausanias and other ancient writers. Thyrea, the ancient 
capital of the district, is not described by Pausanias, though he mentions 
it repeatedly (viiL 3. 3 ; viil 54. 4; x. 9. 12). It has been conjecturaUy 
identified with the remains at the Loukou monastery by Leake and Ross • 
with the HelUniko by Lolling (Baedeker); with the ruins of H. Andreas 
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by Boblaye and Prot Cuitius; and with the remains at the Holy Trinity 
(Hagia Triada) by Kiepeit. Bursion supposes that after its destruction 
by the Athenians in 434 B.C (Thucydides, ir. 57) the town was never 
rebuilt. If he is right, the remains at the Loukou monastery can hardly 
have been Thyrea, since the settlement there appears to have existed to 
a late date. Thucydides {lx,) mentions that Thyrea was 10 ftirlongs 
from the sea, a distance which is applicable to none of the existing 
ruins, unless to those of Hagia TriaJa, 

There is a similar divergence of opinion as to the other places 
(Athene, Neris, Eva) mentioned by Pausanias. Athene is called Anthene 
by Thucydides (v. 41) and Lysias (in Harpocration, s.v. it is 

called Anthana by Stephanus Byx (r.r.) Scylax {Ptriplus, 46) mentions 
a maritime town of Laconia called Methana. If Mcthana is here (as 
Gail conjectured) a mistake for Anthana, then the Athene of Pausanias, 
the Anthene of lliacydides and Lysias, is probably to be identified with 
the ruins of ff. Andrtas, which are the only considerable ancient remains 
actually existing on this coast Accordingly Bursian and Lolling 
(Baedeker) place Athene at this spot It is rather against this 
identification that Pau s a ni a s , immediately after reaching the Thyrean 
plain, seems to have turned inland (§ 5 ** Going up Inland ” etc.) 
Boblaye and Le a k e identify Athene with HtlUmko^ Ross with the 
remains at H. Triada. 

Neris is identified by Ross and Bursian with HtUemiic ; by Leake 
and Lolling (Baedeker) with the site of a mediaes-al castle called Grata- 
iastro, ' the beautiful castle,’ picturesquely situated on a high conical hill 
to the left of the road which runs from If, Joannts to H. Prtras. (Cp. 
Boblaye, Rtckercktt, p. 67.) Statius {TM. Iv. 46 Sf.) says that Neris 
stood beside a torrent (Ctuuadros) which foamed through a long valley. 
Ross thinks that the torrent referred to may be the stream which flows 
down from the foot of Helltniko in the direction of Attrvs. 

Eva, with its sanctuary of Polemocrates, is identified by Bursian and 
Lolling (Baedeker) with the remains near the monastery of Louhra. 
Ross would identify it with the ruins half-way down the southern slope 
of Mt. Zavitxa. 

Prof. Curtius, lastly, conjectures that Athene, Neris, and Eva may 
have occupied respectively the sites of the modern villages of Mtligtat, 
Hagios Joannes, and Hagios Petros ; but he seems to have confused 
the valley of the Andreas river with the totally different valley of 
Helleniko, Afeligou, etc. 

It would seem that the identification of these sites can only be 
settled by future archaeological discoveries, especially by inscriptions. 

38 . 5. a place where a battle was fought etc See note on it 30. 
7. According to Chaeroboscus the name of the place where the fight 
look place was Par (Bekker, Ameidota Graeco, p. 1408). 

38 . $. assigned it to the Aeginetans. See iL 39. 5 note. 

38 . 5. they rocorered it by the sward of an arbitration. After 
the battle of Chaeranea, Philip of Macedonia restored to the Argives the 
territory and cities of vjiich they had been deprived by the Lacedae¬ 
monians (Polybius, xviiL (xviL) 14. 7). 
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38 . 7 * LacBdAemoniaii bounduy niMti tbs boiuid&ries of 
Argolia Knd Tofoi. The modem //agios Petros is a thriving village 
on Mount Pamon 3000 feet above the sea, on the road from Astros to 
Sparta (see above, p. 307). It lies scatter^ among fields and trees on 
the western side of the deep valley of the Tanus. About 3 miles beyond 
the village, on the road to Arachova and Sparta, we cross the crest of 
a ridge which forms the watershed between the waters flowing to the 
Thyreatic Gnlf, to Tegea, and to Sparta. Ten minates or so further on, 
to the left as we begin to descend, we see three heaps of stones, each 
heap about 15 feet in diameter, the three heaps forming a triangle. 
On these cairns may perhaps have stood the images of Hermes which, 
as Pausanias tells us, marked the boundaries between Argolis, Laconia, 
and the territory of Tegea. The Greeks commonly raised ciims in 
honour of Homes, and his image sometimes stood beside a cairn. See 
Bab rius, xlviiL i jy, and the note on Pans. viiL 13. 3. It is tolerably 
certain, at least, that Pausanias, going to Sparta, must have passed this 
way; for //agios Petros stands at the point where the chief passes over 
Mount Pamon diverge towards Laconia and Arcadia. The three 
cairns are now called by the natives »the places of the slain ’ {Stoms 
PAoneitomenous), which suggests that they were reared on the site of a 
murder or massacre. But this murder may have been, as Mr. W. 
Loring sa^ of quite recent date, and in that case the cairns could have 
no connexion with the images of Hermes seen by Pausanias. 

67 : L. Ross, Rater, n. r 
2. p, 36a { Journal if the 
tb sketch): Bunian, Geog 
6 ; Philippson, Pthponna 

(1895). p. 


7 *W.; Leake, Ptlofom- 
R. UoagrafAietJ Society, 
r. 2. n. 7a; Baedeker,* 
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LACONIA 

On the text of Pausantu in this third book there is a special «-ork by 
A. Beinert, Symboiae ^uatdam ad gtmtinum. Laconiiorum Pausaniae 
tontextum rtstituendum (Otsnae, 1842). The literary sources upon 
which Pansanias may have drawn in writing this book have been 
investigated by Mr. \V. Immerwahr (Die Laionika des Pausamas auf 
ikrt Qiullett wi/erttuA/, Berlin, 1889). His work is vitiated, in my 
opinion, by the &lsc assumption that Pausanias compiled the whole 
book—the topographical as well as the historical part —from purely 
literapr sources. The religion and local worships of Laconia are 
examined by Mr. S. Wide in a special work (Ledeonistke Kuite, Leiprig, 

1893). 

liiat Pausanias wrote bis Laconia before writing bis Altsscnia, £iis, 
and Arcadia, is proved by several passages in these later books (iv. 4. 4 ; 
vi. 4. 10 ; viiL 27. 11). 

1 . t. the imagee of Hermes. Sec iL 38. 7 note. 

1 . I. the first king who reigned in this coontry was Lelez etc. 
The genealogy of Lclex’s house is given more fully by a scholiast on 
Euripides (Orrs/u, 626) as follows: “ The first who reigned over 
Lacedaemon was Lelex, after whom the Lcleges were namrd , By 
Perdice he had the following children : Myles, Polycaon, Bomolochus (?), 
Therapne. Of these Myles had by Cleocharea two sons, Eurotas and 
Pelias. Eurotas, coming to the thme after the fiood, converted the 
stagnant water mto a river, and named it the Eurotas. By Qeta he 
bad a daughter Sparta, whom Lacedaemon, son of Taygete, took to 
wife. And having come to the throne Lace^emon named the Leleges 
Lacedaemonians, and the mountain Taygetus, and be founded a city 
and named it Sparta.” 

1 . I. Where Polycaon departed to etc. See iv. i. i ryg. 

1 . 3. Hyacinth's tomb ia at Amyclae. See iil 19. 3. 

1 . 4. Tyndarens fled to Pellana, See iiL 21. 2. The expulsion 
of Tyndarcus by Hipp^oon b mentioned by Pausanias elsewhere (U. 
18. 7). Another tradition was that Tyndarcus fled to Thestius, prince 
of PleuTon in Aetoiia, whose daughter Leda he married (ApoUodorus, 
iii to. 3 ; Strabo, x. p. 461). According to this last tradition Icarius 
sided with bis brother Tyndiucus and shared his banishmenL 
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1 . 4. Thalunae in Messenin. In Pausanias's time Thalamae 
belonged to Laconia, but the Messenians claimed to have possessed the 
district originally. See iiL 26. 1-3. Tbeopompus reckoned Thalamae 
to hlessenia (Stephanus Byi., s.x>. OaXoftai^ 

L 5 - two royal hoiues arose. Various explanations of the double 
kingship at Sparta have been put forward. Prof. C Wachsmuth 
supposes that the double kingship arose from a compromise between 
the Dorian invaders and the old Achaean inhabitants of the land, who 
agreed that in the united state each race should be represented by a 
king of co.ordimte jurisdiaion. The Agids, according to him, were 
the Achaean kings; the Eurypontids were the Dorian kings. For 
proof of this theory he relies largely upon Pol>’aenus, L 10 (where he 
thinks the Eurysthids arc the same as the Eurysthenids); Herodotus, 
V. 72 ; and topographical reasons, as to which see note on iiL 14. 2. 
^ Wachsrauth’s article, ‘ Der histor. Ursprung d. Doppelkbnigtmns 
in Sparta,’ FUckriuiit Jahrbucher, 14 (1868), pp. 1.9. Mr. C. Gilbert 
is also of opinion that the two royal houses of Sparta probably arose 
through the union of two princely houses representing two different 
communities, but he leaves open the question whether both these 
communities were Dorian or not See G. Gilbert, StuAien tur altspar- 
toMisihen GtxkukU, p. 57 sgq.; id., GrUchisck* Staaisalterthumrr,* 
I. p. 4 -tpy* See also Holm, Gtstk. Critchtntandx, 1. pp. 210, 224 sag. 
(who shows the weakness of some of Wachsmuth's arguments); Busolti 
Gritck. Gesckickts,* 1. p. 546 ly, Sutm may be quoted as another 
country which has had and still has a double kingship. But the 
SKond king, who is generally a brother or near relation of the first 
king, ranks distinctly below the other. See Pallegoix, lUscriptwn dm 
Rpyamms Tksu om Siam, i. p. 208 sg, 

1 . 6. Aristodemns himself died is Delphi before the Dorians 
returned to Peloponnese. According to ApoUodoms (iL 8. 2) 
Anstt^emus was killed by a thunderbolt at Naupactus when the Dorian 
expedition was about to embark for Peloponnese. But the I.acedae> 
monians themselves affirmed that Aristodemus had led the Dorian host 
mto Laconia (Herodotus, vL 52 ; cp. Xenophon, Agrsitams, viiL 7). 

1 . 7. Theras. The following account of the colonisation of Thera 
by Dorians under Theras is taken from Herodotus (iv. 147 sg.) 

1 . 8. the islan d Thera. Thera (now Sasdorim) has in recent 
years attracted the attention of archaeologists on account of the discovery 
of prehistoric pottery boned under the debris of a volcanic eruption, 
which is supposed by geologists to have taken place about aooo b.c 
See F. Fouqud, Samtorim et sts frupEons (Paris, 1879). On the 
pottery of Thera see Dumont et Chaplain, Us c/ramtigmts ds ia Grict 
proprt, I. p. 19.42. On the other antiquities of Thera (rock-ctit 
tombs, a small temple in almost perfect preservation dedicated to the 
Goddess Queen, Osg fiaaiXstg, etc.), see L. Ros^ b Amma/i delP 
ImstiMo, 13 (1841), pp. 13-24; MonutnenE inediE, 1841, tav. xxv. 
xxxvi.; A. Michaelis, in Amtutii delP InsEtmtc, 36 (1864), pp. 254-263 "• 
Gamlte ArtkR>logiqmt, 1883, pp. 220-223. Cp. note on viiL 33. 4 ‘the 
Sacred Isle.' 
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2 * •• Patreus-Patne. Compare viL 6. 2 ; viL t8. 5. 

2 . I. Penthilna - had conquered the island of Lesboa. 

According to Strabo (siti. p. 582) it was not Penthilus b« hb grandson 
Gras who conquered Lesbos. Tretres {SckoL oh Lycopkrom, 1374) 
i^Pfcsenti Gras, the conqueror of Lesbos, as a descendant of Orestes, 
who had attempted to colonise Lesbos a century before. On the 
exbting antiquities of Lesbos see A. Conze, Reiu am/ dtr Intel Lttbot 
(Hannover, 1865); and the exhaustive work of R. Koldeway, Die 
antiken BamrttU der Intel Letbos (Berlin, 1890). 

2 . 3. Herodotus, in his history of Croesus, says etc. See 
Herodotus, L 65. As to Lycurgus see uL 16. 6 note. 

2 . 4. the following rerses of Homer. See Od. xix. 178 tq. 

2 . 5. Aegys. See viiL 34. 5 note. 

2 . s- The martial deeds p^ormed by Charillns etc See iiL 
7. 3 - 

2 . 6. Teleclus was assassinated by some Messeniana See iv. 
4 - 2 *q. 

2 . 7 - the dvil dissensions that raged in Crete. We get a vivid 

glimpse of the rancorous feuds which raged between neighbour towns in 
Crete from an inscription found in Crete in 1853. It records an oath 
taken by the inhabitants of the town of Drerus. Part of the oath runs 
thus: «I swear by the holy fire (Hestia) in the town-hall, by Zeus of 
the market-place, by the Tallaean Zeus and the Delphinian Apollo 
and the city-guarding Athena and the P>thian (?) Apollo and Latona 
and Artemb and Ares and Aphrodite and Hermes and the sun and 
Britomartis and Phoenb and Amphiona and the earth and the sky 
and heroes and heroines and fountains and rivers and all gods and 
goddesses, that I will never be friendly to the people of Lyttus by any 
manner of means, neither by night nor day, and that I will do all the 
harm in my power to the town of Lynus." See Pkilolcgut, 9 (18S3X 
pp. 694-710; SiixungtierickU of the Vienna Academy, Philos, hbtor. 
CL 30 (1859)1 PP- 43**468 (with a facsimile). On the bronze tablets 
found at (Iguvium) in Umbria there U some very spirited cursing 

levelled at a neighbouring towh. See Bhcheler's Umkrica, pp. 23 zy., 
26 ry., 98 zyy., 114- Inscriptions have fumbhed many examples of 
curses, public and private. See the collection made by C. Wachsmuth, 
in RMeinitcket Mutenm, N. F. 18 (1863X p. 559 tqq. ; Roehl, /. G. A. 

497 ; Cauer, Delethu Inter. Craec.* No. 480; Roberts, Greek 
Epigraphy, No. 142 ; Dittenberger, SyUoge Inter. Graec. Na 349, line 
61 tqq.. Nos. 43 *» 432 ; Newton, Ettayt on art and artkaeology, pp. 
•93 201 sqq. ; KaibeL Epigr. Graeco, No. 1136. 

3 . 3 - Honours were heaped on his memory. Compare UL ti. 10; 
iiL 12. 3. 

3 . 5- A Lacedaemonian, named T.lehsa etc The following story 
of the finding of Orestes’s bones is from Herodotus, L 67 tq. 

3 . 7. The bones of Theseus. See L 17. 6; Plutarch, Theteut, 36; 
id., Cimon, 8. 

3 . 8. weapons in the heroic age were all of bronze. This is 
borne out by the discovery of the prehistoric tombs at Mycenae etc, in 
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which bronze weapons arc found, but iron is almost totally absent Bronze 
continued in historical times to be used in religious rites, where iron would 
have been deemed prohme. For example it was used in purificatory rites, 
and bronze instruments were sounded during eclipses of the moon. See 
SchoL on Theocritus, K. 36 ; Stephani, m Comptt Rendu (St Petersburg) 
for 1859, p. 58 sq .; The Golden Bough, i. p. 173 sqq. Greek smiths, 
perhaps because they wrought at iron, used to hang up some ludicrous 
symbol before their forges, in order to avert evil influences (Pollux, vii. 
to8). Instruments of iron are, however, mentioned in Homer. See 
above, p. 1S5. 

3 . 8. Homer’s lines about the ue of Pisander and the arrow of 
Meriones. See Iliad, xiii. 611 sqq., 650. 

3 . 8. the sanctuary of Athena at Phaselis. The worship of 
Athena at Phaselis is attested by an inscription found there, which 
records the honours bestowed by the council and people of Phaselis on 
a certain man who had been priest of the goddess (C. /. G. No. 4333). 

3 . 9. Anaxandrldes-had two wives etc. See Herodotus, 

'f- 39 m- 

4 . I. Cleomenes-invaded Argolis etc. See ii. aa 8 note. 

4 . 2. he fireed Athens etc See Herodotus, v, 64 sq. ; Aristotle, 
Constitutum of Athens, 19. 

4 . 2. to abet Isagoras etc Sec vl 8. 6 ; Herodotus, v. 70 sqq; 
Aristotle, Constitution of Athens, 20. 

4 . 2. the Orgas, or sacred land of the Qensinian goddesses. An 
inscription discovered a few years ago at Eleusis records an elaborate 
method of consulting the Delphic oracle on the question whether the 
sacred land should be Crnned out or left untilled. See 
ipXasoXoyun), 1888,pp. 26sqq., ti3 sqq.; Bulletinde Corrtsp. HelUnique, 
13 (>889), pp. 433 - 4 < 7 - 

4 . 2. He also went to Aegina etc See Herodotus vL 50. 

4 . 2. Darius. A letter of Darius to a certain Gadatas has lately 
been discovered engraved on stone The inscription was found in the 
how of a peasant near the road from Tralles to Magnesia in Asia 
Minor. In *is letter, which is in Greek (perhaps translated from 
Persian), Danus praises Ga d at a s for planting in lower Asia certain fruit- 
trees which he had transported from beyond the Euphrates. On the other 
hand Gadatas is blamed for having exacted tribute from the sacred 
gardineis of Apollo and for having made them work on profiue land. 
See Bulletin de Corrtsp. HelUnique, 13 (1889), pp. 539-543. 

4 . 3. Cleomenes intrigued to have Demaratua deposed etc See 
Herodotus, vL 61-66. 

4 . 5. Cleomenes afterwaxds incurred his death in a mad fit. 
See Herodotus, vi. 75. 

4 . 6. at Elens the hero Protesilans avenged himaAif etc. Sec 
Herodotus, ix 116-130. Cp. Paus. L 34. a. 

4 . 9 - Pauaanias’ treatment of the Coan lady. See Herodotus, 
ix. 76. 

4 . 10. Pansanias would not mutilate the dead body of Mardonins 
etc See Herodotus, ix. 78 sq. 
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6 . I. Fanaanias repaired to Attica etc. See Xenophon, 
iL 4. 39 tq<i .; Plutarch, Ljrsatider, 31. 

5 . 3. Lysander repaid to Phoda etc. See Xenophon, HtlUnicA, 
iiL 5. 17 sqq. ; Plutarch, Lysander, 38 sqq. 

5 . 6. tMk Banctuary in the temple etc. The pnctice of allowing 
to certain places the privileges of sanctuary or asylum must be very 
ancient, as it exists among sa\-agcs. In North America each tribe of 
the Creek and Cherokee Indians had “ either a house or town of 
refuge, which is a sure asylum to protect a man-slayer, or the unfortunate 
captive, if they can once enter into it ” (Adair, History of tht American 
Indians, p. 158). Cp. Schoolcraft, Indian Tribes, 5. p. 379. Sanctu¬ 
aries for murderers are said to have existed also among the Ojebways 
(Kohl, KitscMi-Gami, 3. p. 67). In some parts of New Guinea tte 
temple or dubu is a sanctuary. “Should a man be pursued by an 
enemy, and take refuge in the dubu, he is perfeedy safe inside. Any 
one smiting another inside the would have his arms and legs shrivelled 

up, and bo could do nothing but wish to die" (Chalmers and Gill, 
IVori and Adventure in New Guinea, p. 186). 

5 . 6. the case-of Leotychides. See iU. 7. to. 

5 . 6. the case of Ohryaia. See iL 17. 7. 

5 . 7- the guardianship - devolved upon Aristodemna etc. 

Sec Xenophon, HelUnica, iv. 3. 9 sqq. 

5 . 8. When Agesipolis grew up etc. See Xenophon, HtlUstka, 
iv. 7. 2-7. 

5 . 9. He next directed his inarch against Olynthns etc. See 
Xenophon, HeUenica, v. 3. 18 ry. 

6. 2. Two sons were faoni to Cleomenes etc. Compare i. 13. 
4 ^ 7 - 

6. 4. Arens. This king departed from the ancient Spartan custom 
by issuing coins bearing his own name (Gardner, Types of Greek Coisss, 
p. 39). 

6. 4- Antigonns-attacked the Athenians etc. Cp. L i. i; 

L 7. 3 ; L 30. 4. This war was called the Chremonidean war. The dates 
arc somewhat uncertain, but it seems to have begun in 368 or 267 B.C. 
(see Dittenberger, Syllogt Inter. Grate. Na 163, note i), and to have 
ended with the capture of Athens in 363 B.C See ThirlwaU, History of 
Greece, 8. pp. 96-101 ; Droysen, Gesek. d. Htllenismus,* 3. p. 225 sqq. 
Two Attic inscriptions relating to the war have been diKovered. Sw 
C. I. A. ii. Nos. 332, 334; Hicks, Greek Historical Inscriptions, Nos. 
169, 170; Dittenberger, Sylloge Inter. Grate. Nos. 163, 164. The 
former of these inscriptions gives the text of a decree of alliance between 
Athens and Sparta,. Elis, Tegea, Mantinea, etc The decree was pro¬ 
posed by Chremonides. 

6. 7. At bitter fend with Leonidas was Lysander etc. How 
Leonidas was deposed through the intrigues of Lysander and afterwards 
restored to the throne, is told by Plutarch (Agis, ii tq., 16). One of 
the devices to which Lysander resorted to gain his end was this. Once 
every nine j-ears it was the custom of the Ephors to observe the sky on 
a bright moonless night; and if during their vigil they saw a falling 
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I star, the Idaga were supposed to have been guilty of impiety and 

j were deposed until an oracle came from Delphi or Olympia ordering 

' them to be restored. Lysander pretended that he had seen a 

falling star, and on the strength of this he trumped up a charge against 
I Leonidas. 

6. 9. Oleomenes. See il 9. 1-3. 

7 . I. Sona. See Plutarch, Lycurgus, a. 

7 . 3. the Lacedaemonians, Inred on by a deceitful oracle etc 
I See Herodotus, L 66 ; and note on Paus. viti. 47. 3. Two lines of the 

oracle are quoted by Pausanias (viU. 1, 6). 

7 . 4 - the Messenians murdered Teleclna. See iiL 3. 6. 

I 7 . 4 - the Asinaeans - were soon afterwards punished by 

the Argiaes etc See iL 36. 4 sq. 

7 . 5. An account of Theopompus - will be giTen etc. See 

iv. 4. 4 ; iv. 7. 7 sqg. ; hr. 8. 8 sg. ; iv. 10. 3. 

7 . 5. the Lacedaemonians fought the Argives etc See iL 38. 5. 

7 . 7 - Aristo, son of Agesicles etc. With this and the following 
section compare Herodotus, vi. 6 ■•67. 

7 . 9 - Lrotychides etc. With this and the next section compare 
Herodotus, vi. 71 sg. Though Herodotus mentions the Lacedaemonian 
expedition under Leotychides into Thessaly, and the detection of the 
king (he was found sitting on a sleeve full of the ill-gotten money), he 
makes no mention of the Aleuads in the affair It would seem, therefore, 
that Pausanias had access to some other source 

7 < II. he had not been one of the promoters of the war. See 
Thucydides, i. 80-85. 

7 . II. Sthenelaidas. See Thucydides, i. 85*87. 

8. I. Oynisca. Cp. Paus. vi. i. 65 Xenophon, Agesilaus. ix. 6. 
Another woman who gained an Olympic victory is mentioned by 
Pausanias (iii. 17. 6). 

8. 2. there is no people so dead to iKwtry - as the Spartans. 
Compare what Milton (Artopagilud) says of the Spartans. “It is to 
be wondered bow muselets and unb^kisb they were, minding nought 
but the feats of war. These needed no licensing of botdts among them, 
for they disliked all but their own laconic apophthegms, and took a 
slight occasion to chase Archilochus out of their city, perhaps for com¬ 
posing in a higher strain than their own soldiery ballads and roundels 
could reach to.” 

8. 3. the epigram-upon Oynisca. This very ptosaic compo. 

sition is pressed in the Greek Anthology {Amikol. Palat xiiL 16), and a 
fragment of it has been found engraved on a pedestal at Olympia (see 
note on vl I. 6). 

8. 3. another which Simonides wrote for Pausanias etc. The 
epigram is given by Thucydides (L 135 ). As to the votive tripod on 
which the epigram was engraved see x. 13. 9 note. 

8. 3 - the Lacedaemonians had Tarioua grudges against the 
Kleans etc. On this war between Sparta and Fli« (401-399 nc.) see 
Xenophon, HtUenica, iii. 3 . 31-31; Diodorus, xiv, 17 and 34 ; cp. Paus. v. 
4 - 8, viL to. 3. On the relation of Sparta to the Olympian sanctuary 
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see E. Curtius, ‘Sparu und 01 >mpia,' Herma, 14 (1879), PP- 139*140 
(reprinted in the writers GtsammelU Abkandlungtn^ i. 319-333). 

8. S* to dimniuitle the walla of their city. It appears frotn 
Xenophon {NebUmca, Ui. 3. 27) that at this time Elis had no city- 
walls. Hence Dindorf {Fraef. p. xxxvi) supposes that Pausanias must 
have been misled by the words Opaaxialo^ . . . artftia^ rt 

tA Ttixos rtpuktlv in Xenophon, HtlUmca, iii. 3. 30, where is a 

mistake of the copyists for 4 >ca?. Sebnbart {M*tkodologit, p, 98 sqq.) 
tries to defend Pausanias, but not s-ery successfiilly. That Elis was 
nnwalled is conflnned by Strabo (viii. p. 358). 

8. 6. Decelea. Decelea stood near the site of the modem Tatoi, about 
14 miles north of Athens, in a pass over Mt. Fames. The highroad 
from Athens to Oropus and Boeotia goes over this pass, ascending from 
the Athenian plain on the south and then descending in a series of tig- 
tags (the work of French engineers) on the north in the direction of the 
Euripus. The whole neighbourhood is now beautifully wooded, and as 
it stands high the air is often cool and fresh here, when it is hot and 
stifling at Athens. The king has his summer palace among these 
delightful woods; the highroad runs through its shady grounds and 
close to the house. In 413 ac the Lacedaemonians under King Agis 
fortified and garrisoned Decelea, and used it for more than eight years 
as a fortress from which they sallied to ravage the plain below as for as 
the walls of Athens (Thucydides, vil 19, 37, 28 ; Xenophon, Helltmctt, 
iL 3. 3). The spot was admirably adapted for the purpose; since it com¬ 
manded on the one side the whole plain of Athens and on the other side 
the highroad to Boeotia, by which supplies and reinforcements could be 
introduced with safety, and by which the garrison, if obliged to evacuate 
the place, could always retire into friendly territory. The mins of an 
ancient fortress, now called Kastro, on a rounded summit to the south of 
the king's palace at 7 <z/n, may be those of the Lacedaemonian fortress. 
5 >ee Leake, Athens, 3. p. 18 sq.\ Bursian, Gtopr. i. p. 335 ; P. Kastro- 
menos. Die Demen von Attika, p. 77 sqq.\ Baedeker,* p. 134. On 
ancient remains found at Tatoi see A. .MilchhOfer, in Mittkeil. d. arch. 
Inst, in A then 12 (1887), p. 320 sqq. Some excavations were made 
at Decelea in 1888. See ^(Artbv ap^^aioXoyutoy, 1888, p. iS9r^7. 
For an important inscription found at Decelea, relating to the phm- 
tries, see 'E'fnjfupi% dpxaioXoyun}, 1888, pp. 1-20J Ameruan Jonmai 
0/Archaeology, 5 (1889), pp. I3S-IS3- 

8. 7 - The indiscretioii-was repeated by Agis in reference 

to his son Leotychides etc. On what follows see Xenophon, Hellenica, 
in. 3. 1-4; Plutarch, Agtsilans, 3 ; id., Lysander, 22. Aldbiadcs was 
suspected of being the fothcr of Leotychides. 

9 . I. Agesilans - resolved to cross the sea to Asia etc 

On the Asiatic campaign of Agesilous see Xenophon, Hellenica, iii 4, 
i». I ; id., Agesilans, 1 ; Plutarch, Agesilans, 7 sqq. 

9 . 3. Agesilans repaired to Anlis to sacrifice etc See Xenophon, 
Hellenica, iii. 4. 3 sq. ; Plutarch, Agesilans, 6. • 

9 . 5 - Sardes. On the ruins of fiardes see Philolog. n. hislor. 
Abhandlnngen of the Berlin Academy, 1872, pp. 84-88 j Revue Archi- 
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ologiqut, N. S. 3a (1876% pp. 73-81 ; Journal 0/ HelUmc SfuJus, i 
(1880), p. 86 sq .; MitthM. d. arrk. Inst, in AtMen, l88l, pp. i 5&-153. 

9 . 9. tlie LocrluiB of AmpMssa. According to Xenophon (JltllemUa, 
iiL 5. 3) it was the Opuntian Locnans who occasioned the war by 
plundering the dcbateablc land. 

9 . II. The events which followed etc See iiL 5. 3 *q. 

9 . 13. the sancttury of Itonian Athena. See tx. 34. 1 note. 

10 . I. the festival of Hyacinth. This festival was celebrated in 
spring. See G. F. Unger, in Pkilologus, 37 (1877), pp. I 3 - 33 - 

10 . I. That battalion was attacked - and cnt to pieces. 

This £unous exploit of Iphicrates is told in detail by Xenophon (HelUmea^ 
iv. 5. 7-17). The news was brought to the Spartan king by a bone- 
nian who came riding hard, his horse covered with foam. To the 
questions ' IMiat tidings ? ’ put by bystanden he mode no answer, but 
when be came near the king he leaped from his horse, and with a very 
sad face told him that the battalion was destroyed. 

10 . 3. Agesilaos also went to Aetolia etc. See Xenophon, 
HelUnua, iv. 6. 

10 . 2. Calydon. On the ruins at Calydon (the modem Kurtagd) 
see D. E. Colnaglu, in Transactions of the Royal Society of Literahtrt, 
2nd Series, 7 (1863), pp. 543 - 547 . ThT comprise walls, towers, gates, 
tombs, etc 

10 . 2. be Bailed to Egypt etc. See Plutarch, Agesilatu, 36 sqq. 

10 . 5. he crosaed to Italy etc Cp. vi. 4. 9; Athenaeus, xiL 
P 536 . 

10 . 5. Of Agis-I have spoken. See iL 8. 5 ; it 9. 1. 

10 . 6. On the way firom the images of Hemes. See iL 38. 7 
note On the geography of Paosanias's route from this point till be 
reached Sparta, there is a monograph by I.ieut.-Gcneral A. Jochmus in 
the Journal oj the Royal Geographical Society (London), 27 (1857), 
pp. 34-53< illustrated by two useful plans. 

10 . 6. the whole country-side is clothed with oak-woods. The 
district for a distance of some hours is still coveted with a thick oak- 
coppice (Boblaye, Recherches, p. 72; Jochmus, qp. at. p 43 sq .; Ross, 
Reisen, p 175 ; Bursian, Geogr. 2. p 116). Polybius (xvL 37} mentions 
Scotitas, and says it was between Tcgea and Sparta. In spite of 
Pausanias the place probably got its name of Scotitas (* the dark place *} 
firom the shady woods. In the Highlands of Scotland the road between 
Loch Arkaig and Loch Lochy is ovxrhung with trees and is known as 
* the dark mile’ 

10 . 6. Zens Scotitas etc It has been conjectured that this sanctuary 
may have occupied the site of a ruined chapel of H. Theodoros, situated 
on the flat top of a hill near the village of BarUtsa, which lies 10 furlongs 
(the distance mentioned by Pausanias) to the left of the road to Sparta 
(Boblaye, Recherches, p 72 ; Ross, Reisen, p 174; Curtins, Pelop. 3. 
p. 363; Baedeker,* p. 274). Lieut.-General Jochmus, however, would 
place the sanctuary 6 furlongs to the left (south-east) of the bridge of 
the village of Hagios Petros. Here be found the ruins of a square 
building, which be identified with the sanctuary of Zeus Scotitas. The 
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peasants were cutting and breaking the beautiful blocks of lunestooe, of 
which the structure was composed, in order to tise them for building. 
See Joum. R. Ceogr, Soc, 27 (1857), p. 44. The name Scotitas may 
have been applied to Zeus here because of the dark oak forest in which 
his sanctuary stood (see the preceding note). Trot S. Wide, however, 
interprets Z^ Scotitas as a god of the nether world {LaioniscJU KuIU, 

p. 20). 

10 . 6. a trophy. It has been suggested that the three heaps of 
stones, which are still called ‘the place of the slain’ (see note on iL 38. 
7), may have been the trophy mentioned by Pausanias. In that 
the images of Hermes, which marked the Argive and lamnlap frontier, 
would have to be looked for a little way off, perhaps further north. See 
Ross, Reuen, p. 174; Jochmus, in Jottrm. R. Ctcgr. Soc. 27 (1857), 
p- 44. 

10 . 7. Oaryae. Carj-ae was situated on the military rood between 
Sparta and Tcgea, close to, but within, the Laconian frontier (Thucy¬ 
dides, V. 55 ; Xenophon, HeUaden, vi 5. 25 and 27 ; Livy, xxxiv. 26, 
XXXV. 27). The site of Caryae was identified by Ross and others with 
some supposed ancient ruins situated on an isolated flat-topped hill 
two miles to the west of AmcAova, The hill rises in the fork between 
two streams, which unite to form a tributary of the Kcltphina river, the 
ancient Oenus, which flows from Arackova to join the Eurotas. But 
reputed observation and inquiry convmced Mr. W. Loring that no 
andent remains exist, or have recently existed, near the spot in question. 
It is now occupied by a group of cottages, and .Mr. Loring suggests that 
the disused threshing-floors of the village may easily hare been mistaken 
for traces of antiquity by the French surveyors, who hare here marked 
some andent ruins on their map. Thus it would seem that wx must look 
for the site of Car^-ae elsewhere. Mr. Loring believes that he has found it 
at a place which the villagers of Arackova call the AHoiepsij (‘Ascension’). 
It is a small rocky hill on the left honk of the Vourvoura river, about a 
mile south-east of the ruined khan of Kryavriit. (This Vban now in 
ruins, is situated in the broad bed of the Saranta Potamos, and used to 
be well known to travellers, bound for Sparta, as the mid-day halting- 
place between Tegea and Arackova. Just at the khan the route to 
Arackova quits the bed of the Saran/a Potamos, which it has followed 
for some miles, and ascends the eastern hank of the river. See note on 
viii. 54. t.) The little hill is the last projection westward of Mount 
Ttouia, being separated from it by a lower neck on which stands, near 
a holly-oak, a ruined chapel once dedicated, no doubt, to the Ascension. 
Among the hewn blocks of this chapel is one with the mark of an I 
clamp, which is obviously ancient; and on the southern slope of the hill 
are distinct ruins of ancient Greek walls. The peasants told Mr. T""r g 
that these ruins had been formerly much more nbuiKiant, but that the 
stones had been used for building wine-presses etc in the neighbouring 
fields. On the top of the hill are remains of a laige enclosure, some 60 
feet square, built of stones, mortar, and a little tile, the date of which is 
quite uncertain; but some sherds of the pottery which covers both top 
and sides of the hill have the black ghue which is characteristic of Creek 
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wore. This, then, was probably the site of Caryae. It appears to be 
the place which Lieot.-General Jochmus also identified as Caiyae a good 
many years ago: he speaks of having found the remains of a tolerably 
large ancient town about half an hour to the west of the village of 
Vettrwitret, on the left bank of the river. 

See Bohlaye, Rtckariti, p. 73 ry.; Roat, Xtittm, p. lyj; Coitnii, 

X p 361 Jf.i Vbcher, Enniurtimgin, p. 357; joebmm, in Jcurmal if tkt K. 
G^gnfhiioJ Steiitj (Londoo), 37 (1857), pp. 44 ry., 49 w.; Banian, X 

p 118 iy.; Baedeker,* p 379; W. Loting, in Journai u HtlUmit ShtAut, 15 
(«89S)t P 54 Iff. 

As to the dancing erf the Lacedaemonian maidens at Caryae in 
honour of Artemis, compare iv. 16. 9. The dance was said to have 
been Uught the Lacedaemonians by Castor and Pollux (Lncian, Dt 
laitattetu, to). It is mentioned by Pollux (tv. 104), and alluded to by 
Sutius {TM. nr. 225) and the grammarian Diomede (bk. iil p 486, 
ed. Keil). Qearchns presented Tisaphemes with a ring on which were 
engraved figures of the maidens dancing at Caryae (Plutarch, Artaxems, 
18). The name Caryae means ‘ walnut-trees,’ and may have been given 
to the town from the walnut-trees which grew here. Carya (‘ walnut- 
tree ’) was said to have been a daughter of Dion, king of l.arnni)i , she 
was beloved by Dionysos, who turned her into a walnut-tree. Artemis 
informed the Laconians of this transformation ; hence they dedicated a 
temple to Artemis Caryatis. This myth is told by Servius (on Virgil, 
EcL viii. 30). Cp S. Wide, Lakomuhe Kmltt, pp. 102 ry., 108. 

Vitruvius (L 1. 5) derives the architectural term Caryatids (columns 
carved in the shape of women) from the town of Caryae, and tells a 
foolish story to justify the derivation. Compare Prellcr, AusgtwaUU 
Au/satu, pp 136-144. 

10 . 7. S ollairi a. Pausanias had diverged from the direct rood to 
Sparu in order to visit Caryae, which lay to the right The point at 
which he diverged from the straight road was probably at or near the 
site of the modem village of Arack<n>a, He now resumes the road to 
Sparta, probably at the point from which he diverged. At the present 
day the track from Amckm/a to Sparta follows the bed of the Kttepkina 
river (the ancient Oenus) for some seven or eight milex Path there b 
none. You ride in the stony bed of the river, crossing its scanty water 
backwards and forwards again and again. TTic scenery b picturesque, 
the river winding between high banks, which ate generally green with 
shrubs and trees. Indeed many trees grow in the very bed of the 
stream, and the traveller in riding has sometimes to be careful not to be 
knocked off by their boughs. In front of us, as the valley widens, we 
get glimp^ of the high, blue, snowy range of Taygetus. The point at 
which, quitting the bed of the stream, we ascend iu western bank, and 
the whole magnificent range of Taygetus appears in fiiU sriew across the 
valley of the Eurotas, was the scene of the battle of Sellasia. Here 
at the present day is the khan of Km-atas. The ruins of Sellasia itself 
are distant ncariy two miles to the south of the khan. They occupy 
the summit of a hill over 2700 ft. high on the right bank of the river. 
The walls and towers may be traced through nearly their whole circuit. 
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which tneasuics about i3oo yards. They are lo or ti A. broad, and 
are built of small irre^ar blodcs of schistose limestone {Kaikstkitfer'). 
The blocks are entirely unhewn and are merely piled tog^er. Most 
of the towers are round, but some are square. The space enclosed 
by the circuit-wall is divided into two by a croas-walL The smaller 
and higher division, at the northern end of the plateau, may have been 
the acropolis. The circuit-wall of the acropolis and the cross-wall are 
still preserved in their entire extent, though only to a small height above 
the ground. From tHc ruins there is a commanding view over the 
valley of the Emotas with the range of Ta>’getus across the valley. 

The battle of Sellasia between the Macedonians under Antigonus 
and the Lacedaemonioiu under CIcomencs (331 B.C.) was fought at and 
about the khan of KrtvaUu, 3 miles noith of Sellasia. The small 
stream which here joins the KtUpkina (Oenus) on the right or western 
bank is the ancient Gorgilus; the hill which rises on the southern side 
of the Gorgilus is the oiunent Mt. Eva (now Ml Tomrlis ); the hill 
which rises on the opposite (left or eastern) side of the Ktltphina is the 
ancient Ml Olympus. At the khan of Krtvatas the roads from Spiarta 
to Tegea and Argos bifurcate. Gcomenes occupied both Ml Eva and 
Ml Olympus with his troops ; and thus bestriding (i ckcfol) the road 
to Sparta, which ran between them, he was prepaid to meet Andgonus, 
in a very strong position, by whichet'er of the two roads the Macedonians 
might advance. In 195 B.C. the Romans, advancing against Sparta, 
which was then under the dominion of the tyrant Nabis, pitched their 
camp at Sellasia on the river Oenus (Lit^, xxxiv, 38). Leake is com¬ 
pletely wnong in placing Sellasia at the monastery of the H. Saramta 
(‘Forty Saints') some 8 miles, in a direct line, to the south of the 
khan ^ Km>atas. By posting himself there, Cleomenes would not 
have blocked the way to Sparta; on the contrary he would ha\% leA it 
open, and the enemy might bas-e marched unopposed into Sparta by the 
highroad from the north. Leake's mistake is due to his having crossed 
Ml Pamon to Sparta by the H. Andrtas valley, instead of by the road 
which goes by //. Joanna and H. Petrol. TTiis gas-e a twrist to his 
topography of this port of Laconia, which he only partially corrected in 
his later work, Pelofxinnesiaett. 

On the batUe of SelUsia see espedally Polyhias, ii. 6^ jyy.; also Plutarch, 
PhiltpotmuH, 6 s id., Ctamema, 37 ij. ; Pans. iv. 39 a vii. 7. 4, viii 49. 5 ry. 
On the topogra^y of SeUasta and the battle-field lee Hoblavc, Xtchtrrket, p. 73 
t^.l Roaa, Peisen, pp 181-190 (writh map); Cuitios, Ptu/. 3 . pp. 35^361: 
VisebeT, Erinnerum^, pp. 3^370; Buraan, Ctogr. 3. p. 116 Sf. ; Bo^eker,-* 
p. aSo; Cmidt Joanne, x p 343 s W. Loring, in Journal ^ HtlUnie Studia, 15 
(1895), pp /y., 71 tyy.; and euiecially Lieut.-Uencnd A. Jochmna, in Journal 
of the R^ml Ge^in^hieai Society {Laaioa), 37 (1857), np 34-53 (with twro maps). 
A pbut id the f^rcM of Seilasw is given by Mr. W. Loring. Leake's views arc 
given in his Mtrta, x pp 534-533, and Ptlofonnaiata, pp 341-353. 

A little beyond the khan of JCrei’oias the ancient route to Sparta, 
which Pausanias is now following, seems to have diverged from the 
river, passed to the west of the hill of Hagios Konsiantima and close to 
the khan of Vourlia, and so descended into the planu For after this 
point the bed of the river (the Ketepkina, the ancient Oenus) gradually 
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narrows until it becomes n deep und difficult ruvine. But the precise 
spot at which the ancient route descended into the plain must remain 
doubeful tor want of evidence. See W. Uring, in Jottmal of Hdlemc 
Studies, IS (1895), P- 59 Jy- 

10 . 8. Thornai, where there is an image of Pythoeon A pnlln , 
Thomas must been situated to the north of Sparta, somewhere 
between that city and Sellasio, but its exact site has not yet been 
detcmiined. Stephanus Byiantias {s.v. ) calls it a mountain of 

I^onia, but there is nothing in the references of Piusonias and Herodotus 
(l 69) to show that it was a mountain. Perhaps Stephanus confused it 
inth Mount Thomax near Hermion (Pous. il 36. i). Prof. Curtius, 
^wevxr, ap^rently accepting the statement of Stephanus, would identify 
Thomax with the hill of PavUika, which would seem to be the hill 
^twMn the Oenus {KelepAista river) and the Eurotas. On the hill of 
^'/eika, n^ the track which leads to Sparta from the valley of the 
Oenus, the French sar\eyors observed what they took to be the remains 
of the temple of Apollo. These remains consist of the square marble 
Sedations of a ruined chapel. There U reason, however, to believe that 
the SMctuary^ Apollo was in the plain. For Xenophon, describing the 
march of the Theban army against Sparta, says Uiat after burning and 
sacking Sellasia they reached the precinct of Apollo in the plain, and that 
next f^g to cross the Eurotas by the bridge, they marched down 
the 1^ bank of the mxr, burning and destroying {Hellenicet, vL 5. jyv 
If this precinct of Apollo mentioned by Xenophon was, as it is natural 
to supfwsc, the sanctuary of Apollo at Thomax, then Thomax must 
l»ve bw m the level valley of the Eurous, on the left bank of the 
nwr, a little higher up than Sparta. Hcsychius says {s.v. Qopva^ that 
Thomax ^ a sanctuary of Apollo in Laconia, and that hence Apollo 
reived the surname of Thomacian. In the reign of Croesus the 
Spartans sent to Sardes intending to buy gold with which to gild the 
image rf Apollo at Thomax, but Croesus made them a present of the 
gold (Herodotus, l 69). 




11 . I. Sporty i^cicnt Sparta stood upon a broad stretch of fiiirly 

(some 50 feet high), on 
the nght ba^ of the Eurotas, where the river makes a bend to the 
siwth-easL -mw the aty was bounded on the north and east by the 
wide gravity bed of the river. Approaching on the north by the high- 
rSi you cross the river by a new iron bridge, then tratxrsing 

a flat stnp of grt^d wcend through a hoUow between two of the low 
^inences or hills which were mcluded within the circuit of ancient 
enunences on the right and left you emerge to 
1*. of comland, with olive^rees thickly dotted 

over iL 'VhCT I mw it, the wheat was breast high, and its waving 
surface, dappled wth the shadows of multitudinous oUve trees, presented 
a nch and park-like aspect This plain U about half a m^^ ; on 
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the south it is tenninated by the low broad-backed ridge, running east 
and west, on which stands the town of New Sparta. This new town, 
which has sprung up since the War of Independence, is charming. The 
streets, crossing each other at right angles, are broad and pleasant. Many 
of the houses are surrounded by gardens, and the soft verdure of the 
trees peeping over the low walls is grateful and refreshing to the eyes. 
The gardens abound with orange-trees, which, when laden with fruit, 
remind one of the gardens of the Hesperides. In spring the air, even in the 
streets, is heavy with rich perfumes. On the south the town is bounded 
by the river of MagouJa, which here flows from west to east, to frll into 
the Eurotas a little bedow the town, opposite the steep heights of 
Therapnae. Westward the plain extends three or four miles to the foot 
of the magnificent range of Taygetus, which rises abruptly with steep 
rocky sides to the height of nearly 8000 feet. A conspicuous Landmark 
to the west, viewed from Sparta, is the sharp conical hill of Alistm, 
leaning upon, but still sharply defined against, the Taygetus range. 
Though really a mounain over 3000 feet high, it is completely dwarfed 
by the immense wall of Taygetus rising at its back. The country 
between Sparta and Taygetus offers points of the most picturesque 
beauty, espcdally if, instead of following the highroad, which is 
rather tame, you strike straight across for Afistra from the ruined 
theatre of Old Sparta. It was a bright evening in spring or early summer 
(towards the end of April, but summer is eoriier in Greece than in 
England), when I took this walk, and the impression it mode on me «ras 
inefTaceable. The orange groves, the gardens fresh and green on all sides, 
men taking their ease in the warm evening air at a picturesque tavern 
under a great spreading tree, children playing in the green lanes, a group 
of Spartan maidens filling their pitchers at a spring that gurgled from 
a grey time-worn wall, a river (the Sfi^uJa) spanned by a quaint old 
bridge and winding through groves of orange-trees spangled writh golden 
fruit, and towering above all the stupendous snow-clad range of Taygetus 
in the west, with the sunset sky above h—all this made up a picture or 
rather a succession of pictures, of which it is impossible to convey in 
words the effect. It was a dream of Arcadia, the Arcadia of poets, and 
of painters like the Poussins. 

In this union of luxuriant verdure writh grand mountain scenery the 
valley of Sparta recalls the more famed but not more beautiful Granada 
with its green spreading Vega, its lilac-tinted mountains basking under 
the bright sky of Spain, and the snowry range of the Sierra Nevada lying 
like a great white cloud on the southern borizotu But Taygetus towers 
above the spectator at Sparta as the Sierra Nevada certa^y docs not 
over the spectator at Granada. To see it on a bright day with all its 
superb outline—its sharp peaks and grand sweeping curves—clearly 
defined in the pellucid air, its long line of snowy summits glistering in 
the sun, and the deep purple shadows brooding on its lower slopes, u a 
sight not to be forgotten. A recent explorer of Greece (Mr. PhUippson) 
has observed that of all Greek chics Sparta enjoys the most beautiful 
situation. So far as my experience goes, the observation is just. 

The situation of Sparta is thus described by Polybius (v. 23 ): “ The 
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city of sparu is roughly drcuUr in shape and lies on level ground, 
though it racloses certain uneven and hilly places. The river Eurotas 
flows past it on the east, and is generally unfbrdable by reason of its 
sire." Elsewhere (ix. 21) Polybius tells us that the circumference of the 
dty was 48 Greek furlongs or more than 5 miles. But we know from 
an «*en quoted passage of Thu^-dides (L 10) that the city was not built 
continuously in streets, but consisted of a loose aggregation of villages 
in the ancient Creek fashion. Thucydides further observes that the 
city contained no costly sanctuaries or buildings, and that if it were 
deserted and nothing but the foundations left, it would seem incredible 
that such a dty should ever have been so great and powerfuL Xenophon 
contrasts the power and fame of Sparta with the smallness of its popula¬ 
tion {Respui. Laced, i. 1), Throughout the period of its greatest power 
Sparta was unfortified. When some one asked Agesilaus why Sparta 
was unwoUed, he pointed to the dtizens in arms and said, "These 
are the waHs of Lacetfeemon “ (PluUrch, Apop/itkegm. Lacon., Ates. 20). 
^e city first fortified hastily with a ^tch and palisade on the invasion 
of Demetrius Poliorcetes and afterwards of Pyrrhus (Paus. L 13. 6 ; viu 8. 
5 ). In describing the invasion of Laconia by the Macedonians undw King 
Philip, the historian Polybius makes mention of the walls and gates of Sparta 
(Polybius, V. 22 iq.) The fortifications were greatly stiengthened bydie 
t>Tant Nabis(Paus. vii. 8. 5) ; they included a new ditch and a rampart 
(Livy, xxxiv. 27), and twro gates at least, one leading to Pharac, the 
^er to Barbosthenes (Livy, xsxv. 30). These fortifications were not, 
however, completed when the Romans under Quinctius atucked Sparta 
in 195 B-C (Livy, xxxiv. 38). After the death of Nabis the walls of 
Sparta were demolished by the Achaeans (Paus. vii. 8. 5 ; Uvy, xxxviii. 
34, XXXIX. 37), but restored by order of Appius, the Roman legate 
(Paus. viL 9. 5). 

The ancient remains at Sparta ore extremely scanty, (i) At the 
south-west comer of the largest of the eminences or low hills, at the 
northern end of the plain, are the remains of a theatre. The site is 
well marked by the vast semicircle which has been cut out of the hill 
to the theatre. Some stones of the back upper semicircle are 
visible on the brow of the hill, and some of the retaining-waU can be 
^ a little lower down. But the theatre has been used as a quarry 
^ ^ people of the neighbourhood and very little of it is now left. 
Leake (.l/iunru, 2. p. t $ 5 jy.) estimated the breadth of each wing at about 
US feet, and the total diameter at 450 feeL See note on 14. i. The 
theatre is the only portion of ancient Sparta which can be identified 
with certainty. 

(2) The structure popularly known as the tomb of Leonidas. It 
stands just outside the town of New Sparta, on iu north side, on your 
^ mad leading from the northern hills 

of Old Spart^ The building is a quadrangle. Along the lowest 
Uyer of the foundation it measures 12.50 metres m length by 8. to 
metres m breadth. The walls are still standing to a height of tfio 
metres in one place. The stones of which the little building is 
constructed are of enormous sire. One of them U 4.75 metres long. 
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0.73 metre thick, and a95 metie high. On one side of the building the 
entire coarse consists of only three blocks. The floor, composed of 
large blocks, is also preserved. The eastern end of the building is 
divided off by a cross-wall, through which there are two doorways into 
the larger western chamber. This western chamber is 6.90 metres 
long on the inside; the smaller eastern compartment is 3.15 metres 
long. Prof. Waldstein, who made some excavations and measurements 
here in 1893, considers that the building was a temple sn antis. But 
I doubt much whether he is right. The appearance and arrangement 
of the building did not seem to me to be those of a temple. The huge 
site of the blocks would be very unusual for so small a temple. 

See L. Ross, H'anJerungrn, 2. p. 15 sg.’, W. C. Clark, Ptlo- 
pomntsMS, p. 163 ig. ; Cunius, Pelop. 2. p. 324; Baedeker,* p. 284 : 
Ch. Waldstein, in TktrUentk Annua/ Report of the Arckaeological 
Institute of America (1891-92), p. 71 sq, 

(3) To the north of Old Sparta, on the slope toward the Eurotas, 
Leake observed “a circus, the smallest perhaps in existence, being 
only twenty-three yards in diameter within. . . . The wall of the circus 
is sixteen feet thick, and was supported by large buttresses on the 
outside at small distances from one another. . . . The entrance to the 
circus was on the side tovrards the river” {Morea, 3. p. 151}. I &iled 
to find this structure. It seems to have totally disappeared (Baedeker,* 
p. 385). 

(4) On a small terrace or platform towards the south-eastern comer 
of the theatre-hill I observed a number of remains of small columns. 
The place is on your right as you emerge from the hollow between the 
northern eminences or hills on the way from the Eurotas bridge to 
New Sparta. 

(5) To the north of Old Sparta there are remains of an ancient 
bridge over the Eurotas. This is supposed to have been the bridge 
Babyka, which formed one of the two extreme limits within which the 
public assemblies of Sparta had necessarily to be held. See Plutarch, 
Lycurgus, 6; Curtius, Pelop. 3. p. 222 sg.\ NTscher, Erinnentngen, 
p. 379; Bursian, Geogr. 2. p. I 30 ; Baedeker,* p. 385. 

( 6 ) There are very considerable remains of fortification - walls 
running along the northern edge of the theatre-hill. They may also 
be traced on the other hill or eminence immediately to the east, on the 
other side of the road which runs through the hollow between the hills. 
They appear to be mediaeval Some pieces, however, may be earlier. 
See Leake, Morea, 2. p. 153 ; Curtins, Pelop. 3. p. 231 ; W. C. Clark, 
Pelop. p. 170; Bursian, Geogr. 2. p. 133 ; Vischer, Erinnerungen, p. 

376. 

(7) Lastly, the remains of a large round building were discovered 
and excavated by Prof Waldstein in 1892 and 1893. They are situated 
at the south-east comer of the theatre-hill, on the right of the direct 
road which runs from the bridge over the Eurotas to the new town of 
Sparta. At this point I observed in 1890 a good many remains of 
small columns, wUch may have belonged to the round building in 
question (see above, Na 4). Before the excavations began the site 
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presented the appeaiance of a droilar fiat-topped mound of earth about 
44 metres (48 yards) in diameter at the base, lying 00 the gentle slope 
of the ridge, with the summit of which the upper surface of the mound 
was continuous at the north-west. The sides of the mound rise steeply. 
Its summit is highest above the ridge on the south-west, where its 
height is about 30 feet. The excavations proved that this mound was 
enclosed by a circular reUining-waU of early Creek masonry. Of this 
wall the substantial part is built of unwrought stones piled one upon the 
other and fitted together without the use of clamps or mortar. The 
thickness of this rough wall varies from 2 fL 7 in. to 3 ft. 3 in. On 
iu outer side this rough wall was cased with a fiuring of breccia, which 
has been entirely destroyed in its upper part. Enough, however, 
remains of the lower courses of this casing to give a fair idea of what 
it originally was. It consisted of the usual Greek basement of three 
steps, upon which rested a vertical wall of about 16 inches thick and 
of imknown height. Where this vertical wall is best preserved it 
consists of three courses. The lowest coarse consists a row of 
uprights, each block about 16 inches thick and 4 ft. 3 in. high : the 
second course is a band of unpolished red marble about i foot high; 
the third course is another row of uprights, about 3 feet high and 17 
inches thick. This wall or casing of breccia, together with the three 
ste{M of the basement, rests on a foundation of rough stones piled one 
upon the other. Neither the rough retaining-wall nor its outer fiicing 
of breccia is preserved round the whole circumference of the mound. 
The rough inner wall is standing for about 68 metres (74 yards), or 
not much more than half the circumference of the circle. The height 
of the preserved part varies from 1 ft. 8 in. to 6 ft. 7 in.'above the top 
step of the basement. The steps of the basement are preserved for 
about 62 j’ards. Of the biecda casing, which rested on the steps, not 
much is left—only ten blocks of the first course, two of the second, and 
one of the third. 

The diameter of the circular platform enclosed by the retaining-wall 
is 43.3 metres (141 feet), measured on the outermost (lowest) part of 
the s^L Its summit is the native rock, which has been weathered 
into irregular cavities. Near the centre of the platform, however, an 
area had been artificially levelled and smoothed for the reception of a 
large basis, part of which was found. The basis probably supported a 
statue or a group of statues. Near it was found the thumb of a 
colossal marble s t a t u e , probably holding a sceptre; it is of the Roman 
or late Greek period. In the centre of the drde a round well-like hole, 
about 3 feet wide and 20 inches deep, is cut perpendicularly in the 
rock. In the bottom of this hole is a second hole about 20 inches 
deep and 16 inches wide. 

Of the edifice which stood on the circular platform only twenty-two 
more or less scattered blocks are in their original positions. These 
blocks are nearly rectangular in shape and arc of a very soft white 
stone. The vertical faces of most of them are left rough, but their tops 
are carefully smoothed and horiiontal. In most cases the natiro rock 
has been cut away to form a solid bed for the blocks. 1110 extant 
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blocks are all arranged nearly in concentric circles round a point which 
comes very near the centre of the whole platform. All of them, bow* 
ever, with a single exception, lie north of a line drawn east and west 
through the centre of the circle. But this does not prove that none 
formerly existed south of this line; they may have formed a complete 
drclc, or rather several concentric circles. Most of these blocks have 
no special architectural feature, and their smoothed upper faces suggest 
that they served as supports for the flags of a pavement But on the 
upper faces of two of the blocks there is a circular surface .43 metre 
(i fL 4 in.) in diameter, slightly raised abovx the test of the surfoce of 
the stone. And within two yards of these blocks were found two small 
Doric columns of white marble, each .39 metre in diameter at the base 
and about 1.40 metre in height. The diameter of the columns is thus 
very nearly that of the circular surfaces on the blocks, and it is 
probable that the columns originally stood on them. Thus it would 
seem that the circular platform supported a circular colonnade, 
probably paved with marble, with a statue or group of statuary standing 
on a pedestal in the centre. To this statue or group of statuary the 
colossal marble thumb, mentioned above, probably belonged. Prof 
Waldstein would identify the edifice with the round building mentioned 
by Pausanias (iiL 13 . 11), which contained images of Zeus and 
Aphrodite and was said to have been built by Epimenides. He thinks 
that the style of masonry of the enclosing wall, with its facing of 
breccia, agrees with the date of Epimenides (about 600 B.C) A 
boMjtropkedtm inscription, found on the site, may belong to this early 
period. But the building evidently underwent many changes during 
the Roman and Christian periods. Traces of repairs in the early 
building itself^ and most of the additions to it, are of Roman date. 
Inscriptions, too, and fragments of sculpture of the Roman period were 
found in it. Among the sculptures is a head of a Roman emperor (?) 
in white trmrble ; the features are cruel and recall the busts of Camcalla. 
Of the Roman and Byzantine coins found on the site none is so early 
as the age of the Antonincs. 

The circular retuining-wall of the platform is joined at its western 
extremity by a second wall of similar construction and likewrisc curved. 
It also consists of a supporting wall of rough stones foced with a casing 
of breccia, which rests on a basement of three steps. The two walls 
are joined at their meeting-point with much skill arul are apparently con¬ 
temporary. Unfortunately this second wall exists for a length of only 
about 7 feet, when it is cut short by a Byzantine church. It may have 
formed a scunidrcle or even a larger arc ; possibly it supported a second 
circular mound Uke the one described above. But the ground here has 
been so built and rebuilt in Roman and ByzontiiK times that its origiiud 
shape is entirely lost. 

On this drcuUr edifice sec Tkirtuntk Antmal Rtport ^ tJu AnkaeRtguml 
Imtitutt tf Amtrka (1891-9Z), pp. 74-76; Ch. Waldstein and C. l> Meader, 

• Reports on excavatkina at Spiula,' Amurican Itumal tf ArckattU^, 8 (1893), 
pob 410-438 ; Ch. Waldstein, ‘ The ciicnlar building of Sparta,’ AmtruoM Jtttm, ^ 
Arckattl. 9 (1894), p. 545 ay. 
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Betides these remains, the museum at the east end of the new town 
contains a number of antiquities which have been found at or near 
Sparta. They include reliefs representing the Dioscuri standing lacing 
each other, each holding a horse and wearing a conical cap. On one 
relief only the heads of the horses are represented appearing above the 
ground. There are also several dedicatory inscriptions beginning ZANI 
KAEY 0 EPIOI (to the 2 ^eus of Freedom). 

See further Uaedeker,* p. *85 jy.; and on the Kulptures snd inscriptions found 
about Sparta see A. Cooze, ‘ Sculture Spartane,* Ammali Attf IiulitMU, 4a (1870), 
pp. 370-390; Dreasel uod Milchhofer, ‘ Die anUken Knnstwerkc aos Sparta und 
Umgebung,' ATMUa. A ank. Inst, in AtAsm, a (1877). pp. 393 474 ; MUchhofer, 

• SparUniiche Kunstwerke.’ ArthioUgistkt Zeitnng, 39 (1881). pp. 381-300 ; uL, 

41 (1883). pp. 333-330; BulUtin dc Carr. BtUhu^, 1877. pp. 378-388; U., 
188s. pp 5 «* S« 9 - >< yy at > . 

The remains of antiquity existing above ground at Sparta are £»r too 
scanty to enable us to determine the topography of the ancient city, as it 
is described by Pausanias. Future excavations may fill up some of the 
bluks in our knowledge, for it can hardly be doubted that considerable 
ruins are hidden under the fertile comland and olive groves which now 
cover most of the site. To attempt to reconstruct the plan of ancient 
Sparta without very extensive excavations is hardly more than guess-work. 
But such guess-work has been fkeely indulged in by some topographera. 

See Leake, Martn, i. pp ISi>l87; BobJaye. RtdurtAtt, pp 78-81 ; Curtlui, 
Ptup. 3. pp. 319-345 ; Bnilf, Xtudes inr U Pllafamniu, pp 43-58 ; Viad^, 
Srimntrungm, pn. 373-381 ; W. G. CUrk, Pthp pp. 160-173; BurvUn. Goar. 
3. pp 119-139; H. K. Stein, Tap'grafkit dts altm S/iarta, (Glata, 1890);^ 
Ncslorides, Terorpo^ inaint Zvo^-ifr (Athens, 1S93); N. E. Crosby, 'The 
topography of Sparta,* Ameritan Jenmal ef Arthmsalagy, 8 (1^3), pp 335-373. 

11 . I. I stated in my Attica etc. See L 39. 3. 

11 . 3. a market-place. The market-place was to the east of the 
theatre. See in. 14. i. 

11 . 3. the BO-called Bidlaeam. In inscriptions they are called 
Bidei or Bidyi (Bidcoi or Bt8ixM). See C. /. G. Nos. 1341, 1343, 

• >255, 1370, 1371 ; Gilbert, Htmdbuch der grieek. Staatsalter- 
tkumtr* 1. p. 38. 

11 . 3 - tte Persian Colonnade etc From Vitruvius (L i. 6) we 
learn that the statues of Persians, represented in their native barbaric 
costume, supported the roof^ like Caryatides. Vitruvius adds that the 
idea of using the statues of Persians as architectural supports was copied 
in many other buddings. Cp. K. Lange Mans und Htdlt, p. 105 jy. 

11 . 3 - her prowess in the aea-fi^t at Balamia See Herodotus, 
viii. 87 sq. 

11 . 5 - • bronse statue of Agias. Cp x. 9. 7, with the Critical 
Note on that passage, vol I. p. 608. 

11 . 6. Tisamentts was one of the Lunids etc See Herodotus, lx. 
33-36. As to the lamids compare iiL 13. 8; rv. 16. t ; vi. 3. 5 note • 
viiL to. 5. ’ 

11 . 6. the pentathlnm. In the pentathlum the five contests were 
leaping, running, throwing the disc, hurling the javelin, and wrestling. 
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But as to the order in which these contests canie oo, and the rules by 
which victory was decided, opinions ha\-e difieied greatly. See Hoi- 
werda, * 2 Uini Pentathlon,' ArcJkaohgiscJke JUitumg, 39 (1881X pp- 
205-216; Percy Gardner, in Jotinial of Htllenu Studies, 1 (1881), 
pp. 210-223; E. Myers, ib. 2 (t882X pp. 217-221 ; Fr. Fedde, Der 
Fiim/iampf der //ellenem {BmUxL, 1888); M. Faber, ‘Zum Funflcampf 
der Hellcnen,' Philelogus, 50 (1891), pp. 469-498. 

11 . 7. over all the Arcadians - at Dipaea. See viiL 30. i 

note. 

11 . 8. the Helots. With the relation of the Helots to the Spartans 
we may compare the relation in which certain slave communities stand 
to the Bolcundas, a peojde of western Africa, near the Cameroons. 
These slaves live apart from their masters on plantations away in the 
forest, where they are practically uncontrolled. They have wives and 
houses of their own, and do not give any of the produce to their masters 
unless they choose to do sa They form in Cia regular independent 
communities, which have kings of their owtt. These are the so-ctdlcd 
slave-towns. As the slaves are good stddiers, their kings are admitted 
to the councils of the freemen at important consultations. The slaves 
are distinguished by a round mark tattooed on their brows and temples. 
See B. Schwarx, Kasuerun. Reise in die Hinterlastde der AVfMuV(Leipzig, 
1886), p. 258 Sf. 

11 . 8. These evests I srill describe presently. See iv. 24. 5 xyy. 

11 . 9. a colossal statue of the Spartan People. On artistic 
petsoni6cations of a whole people or nation see voL 2. p. 27 sf. 

11 . to. the bones of Orertes. See iiL 3. 6, viii. 54. 4. 

11 . to. his likeness is graved on the si^t etc This shows 
that the practice of sealing was ancient in Greece. Gold signets of a 
date not later than the twelfth century B.C were found in the tombs at 
Mycenae. See above, p. 114 ry., and J. H. Middleton, TAe Enj^rmed 
Gems of Classical Times ((Cambridge, 1891), p. 17 syy. 

11 . II. Hermes carrying the infant Diony- 
sns. On Spartan coins of Imperial times Hermes 
is represented carrying the in^t Dionysus on his 
left arm, while in bis left hand he holds the 
caducous (Fig. 47). The representation is prob¬ 
ably a copy of the statue mentioned by Pau- 
sanias. See Imhoof-Dlumer and Gardner, A'um. 

Comm, on Pasts, p. 55, with pi. N v. vL viL 

11 . 11. the tombs of ^imenides etc. See 
ii. 2t. 3. That the remains of Epimenides were 

at Sparta is mentioned also by Diogenes Laertius _ ___ 

(L 10. 115) on the authority of Sosibius. As to uusuiAmmn), 
Aphareus see HL 1. 4 ry.; hr. 2. 4 ry. 

12 . I. Booneta. Bursian suggested that this may have been the 
office of the Bodttai (‘ox-buyers'), the officials who bought the victims 
for the public sacrifices (Geogr. 2. p. 1 a). There were such officials at 
Athens (Demosthenes, xxi 171, p. 570). 

12 . 2. Danatis hit npon this device to get his daughters married 
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etc. According to Pindar {Pytk. ix. 193 sqq.) Danaus set his daughrtws 
at the end of the nce-course j the suitors ran for them, and before 
mid-day all the d^ghters had obtained husbands. In the same poem 
(line 183 ryp.) Pindar tells how Antaeus similarly decided the claims of 
many noble suitors to the hand of his daughter by setting them to run a 
race. 

12 . 3 - paid the price in oxen. Professor W. Ridgeway has shown 
that among the Greeks at an early period, before the invention of 
money, the ox must have been the unit of talue, and that the earliest 
gold-unit (the talent) was equivalent in \alue to the older os-unit See 
his article, * The Homeric talent, its origin, value, and affinities,’ JoumaJ 
of H*lUmc StudUs, 8 (1887), pp. i 33->58 ; and hU Origin of Metallic 
Currency and Weight Standards, p. i sqq. Cattle formed the primitive 
m^um of exchange among the Romans, as is shown, amongst other 
things, by the fact that their word for money (Jncunia) is derived fiom 
their word for catUe (ftcus). See Varro, Dt lingua Latina, v. ^ 9a, 93 ; 
Hultsch, Metrologie,* p. 254. Amongst other primitive peoples cattle 
have b^ and still are the regular measure of value, as among the Irish 
in ancient and mediaeval times (Ridgeway, in foum. of IfelL Stud. 
8 (1887), p. I 56 sqq.'. Encyclopaedia Britannica, qtb ed. voL 13 p. 355 
sq.\ the Hindoos of Vedic times (Zimmer, Altindisches Leben, p. 257), 
some savage tribes of Annam {Cockisuhin* Franioise, Excursions et 
Reconnaissances, No. 34, p. 317 sq.), the Kaffirs (J. Campbell, 7 >nvels 
in South Africa, p. 523 j Thcal, Kaffir Folk-lore, p. 15), the Hottentou 
(Kolbe, Present State of the Ceffie of Good 1. p. 362), the Kru 

negroes (Bastian, Etn Besuck tn San Salvador, p. 191), some of the 
people of Darfour (Travels of an Arab Merchant in Sudan, p. 129), 
the OsMtes of the Caucasus (Haxlhauscn, Trasukaukasia, 2. p. 30), the 
Circassians (Koch, Reise durck Russland, i. p. 423), and the Nogai 
Tartars (Haxthauset^ Studien iiberdie innem Zustdnde etc. Russlands, 2. 
p. 371 ). The Kii^gis value everything in horses or sheep (Pallas, Reise 
durck versekiedene Provinxen des russiseken Reicks, i. p. 390). See 
also W. Roseber, SysUtn der Volksvnrtksckaft,^ i. p. 373 sq. ; Ad. 
Basti^ Recktsverhaltnisse, p. 126; and especially O. Schrader, Zj«. 
gmstiseke-kistoriseke Forsekungen xur Handelsgesckickte und Waren- 
kunde, p. 113 sqq. 

1 ^ k- those who nil to Indi a. The notices of India by ancient 
writers are collected by Sir E. H. Bunbury, in his History of Ancient 
Geep^ky. On Indian embassies to Rome see Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, i860, pp. 309.331 ; id., 1861, pp. 345-361 ; id., 1861, 
pp. 374-298. On Roman coins found in India see Indian Antiquary, 

* (.'* 73 )> P- 241 -ty- On Greek sculptures m India see foumal of the 
Asi^c Society of Bengal, 5 (1836X pp. s67-57o; E. Curtius, in 
ArckSologucke Zeitung, 33 (1876), pp. 90-95 (reprinted in his Gesam- 
melR Abkandlungen, 2. pp. 235-343). On Greek and Roman trade 
wnth Indta cp. Hertiberg, Gesek. Grieckenlands unter der Herrsekaft 
^ .*■ P" “ article ‘ Graeco-Roman influence on 

the aviltsation of Ancient India,’ by Vincent A. Smith, foumal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, 58 (^889), pt i. pp. 107-198. 
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12 . $. a precinct of Taenarian Poseidoa See liL 3$. 4. In¬ 
scriptions found at Sparta show that there was a religious college or 
society called the Tacnarians, doubtless for the worship of Taenarian 
Poseidon. Among the officials of the society were a secretary, a 
diviner, heralds, a flute-player, a cook, a god-bearer {aopkoros), etc. 
See Conrc e Michaelis, in Aiatali dtlP 33 (1861^ pp. 41 - 45 - 

The college is mentioned, under the name of the Taenarists, by 
Hesychius {s.v. Totvopfos), who also speaks of a Taenarian festival 
celebrated by the Lacedaemonians. 

12 . 7 - The people of Aegiom in Achaia also show- the 

tomb of Talthybina. See viL 24. 1. 

12 . 7. to demand earth and water. As symbols that the land, 
the rivers, and the seas of Greece belonged to Persia. Symbtflic 
messages of this sort are common among barbarous peoples, ^me of 
the wild Naga tribes of eastern India have been known to send a piece 
of charred wood, a bullet, and a chilli, tied together, to a neighbouring 
village. The charred wood meant that they would bum the village; 
the bullet that they would come with guns; and the chilli signified the 
smarting, stinging nature of their vengeance. See Journal of the 
Asiaiic Society of Bengal, 1857, Pt. I. p. 317. On symbolic messages 
in West Africa see Journal of the Anihropologkal Institute, 16 (1887), 
pp. 395-399. Amongst the Nagas, already referred to, a ceremony of 
submission after defeat is to take a handful of earth and grass, and 
after placing it on the head to put it on the edge of a swrord, and then 
chew it between the lips {Joum. Antksrop. Inst. 11. (1883), p. 71). But 
the idea in this case is protMbly not the same as in the Persian demand 
for earth and water. 

12 . 7 - the wrath of Talthybina etc See Herodotus, vn. 134 sqq. 
Herodotus tells us that Talthybius had a sanctuary at Sparta, and tb^ 
his descendants dwelt there, and held the hereditary office of herald. 

12 . 8. Apollo Acritaa. Prof. S. Wide suggests that Apollo Acritas 
may have been a form of the Camean Apollo {Lahonische Kulte, 
P- 9 «). 

12 . 8. Ualeatian Apollo. See iL 27. 7 note. 

12 . 8. a sanctuary of Dictynna. From a mention of this sanctuary 
by Livy (xxxhr. 38) it appears to have been at the outskirts of the city, 
which agrees with Pansanias’s description. 

12 . 9. Maron and Alphens. ^ Herodotus, viL 337. 

12 . 9. Tropaean (‘ turner to flight *) Zens. The Attic lads sacrificed 
to Tropaean Zeus on the anniversary of the battle of Salamis (C. I. A. 
iL Na 467). Tropaean Zeus was also worshipped at Pergamus, as 
we learn from inscriptions (Frankel, Inxhriften von Pergusnon, i. Nos. 
237, 347 ). 

12 . 10. the Sdaa. It was a round building (Etymolog. Magnum, 

X.V. £«c(ds, p. 717 ). 

12 . to. Theodorua the Samian. See viiL 14. 7 note; ix. 4>- < i 
X. 38. 6. 

12 . 10. the lute of Timothens etc It is said that the Lacedae¬ 
monians, fearing to be rendered efleminate by the strains of this 
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famous musician, took his lute (ram him, cut out the new strings which 
he hod added, and expelled him from the dty (Dio Chr>-soistom, Or. 
xxxii. and xxxiii., voL i. p. 423, voL 2. p. 19 jg., cd. Dindotf). 

12 . 11, a round bnilding. See above, p. 325 sgg. 

12 . 11. Epimenides. As to Ep'uncnides at Sparta see n. 21. 3. 

13 . I. Cynortaa. See iii i. 3. 

13 . 1. the sons of Tyndarens. The late W. Mannhardt inter¬ 
preted Castor and Pollux, as well as their Indian congeners the Asrins, 
as the Morning and Evening Star {Z<iUckrift fir Etknclogir, 7 (1875), 
p. 309 sqq.) 

13 . 2. Abaris. See Herodotus, iv. 36; Suidas, s.v. 'AySoptt; 
Pauly's Rtal-Emyclopddie, ed. Wissowa, t.v. ‘Aharis.* 

13 - 3 - Cameos, whom they snmame Domestic etc A Laconian 
inscription (C I. G. Na 1446) mentions a ceruin lady Domosthenia 
who had been hereditary priestess of Domestic Carneus and Poseidon 
of the House. WTiatever he may have been originally, this Carneus 
was no doubt identified in classical times with Carnean Apollo, of 
whom Pausanias goes on to speak. The name probably comes from 
hirnoj, ‘sheep,’ ‘ram’ (Hesychius, t.v. Kopvoi). LiteraUy it signifies 
‘ the horned one,' being derived from the noun meaning ‘ horn,’ which 
is etymologically identical in several languages—Greek irrat, Latin 
cornu, English horn. See Curtius, Gritck. Etymologic^ p. 147. Thus 
Carnean Apollo is the Homed Apollo or the Ram Apollo. This 
explanation of the name is supported by the sacrifice of rams at the 
Carnean (estival (Theocritus, v. 8a sq.), and by the myths, here told 
by Pausanias, of the god's relations to the two soothsayers Camus and 
Crius, both of whose names mean * ram,’ and both of whom consequently 
are probably nMhing but anthropomorphised forms of the old ram-god. 
In the C^amasian grove images of Cimean Apollo and of the Kam- 
bearing Hermes stood together (Pans, iv, 33. 4). It seems probable 
that the ram-god Carneus was worshipped in Laconia by the Achaeans, 
or rather the Minyans, before the Dorian invasion, and that the Dorians, 
taking over his worship (irom the conquered people, identified him with 
their Apollo under the title of the Carnean Apollo. But while the old 
god Carneus, and his later double the Carnean Apollo, was on the one 
hand a god of sheep, there is some evidence that on the other hand he 
was also a god of harvest or at least of vintage. For bis festival fell 
in the month Carneus (Thucydides, v. 54), which corresponds nearly to 
August, and was the season of the vintage t and at his (^tival young 
men bearing clusters of grapes pursued a man, decked with wreaths, 
who fled before them, and os he fled prayed for the public weal; it 
was a gt^ omen if they caught him, but an ill omen if they did not 
(Hesychius, t.v. <muf>vXatp6fu>t; Bekker’s Anecdota Graeco, p. 303 
line 25 tqq.) The two aspects of the god may be reconciled by 
supposing that as a spirit of vegetation in general or of the vintage in 
particular he was conceived of in the form of an animal; (or embodi¬ 
ments of a spirit of vegetation in animal form are common in popular 
superstition. And the l^end of the murder of Camus (cp, the Scholiast 
on Theocritus, v. 83) may possibly be -a reminiscence of a custom of 
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killing the representative of the spirit of vegetation, in the form of an 
animal or man, at the harvest or vintage festival Customs of this 
sort were first collected and explained by the late W. Mannhardt (in 
his MytkelogisJu FortcAungen, etc), and have been touched upon by 
the present writer (in TA* Geldem BougA). 

On Cantens, the Camcon Apollo, and the Camean feulval ice iV. Mannhardt, 
Antikt IVaU- und FiUAmltt, pw 354 xy. ; the two articles * Kameiot' by Wide 
and Ilofer in Roscher’i Lt xik em ; a^ especially S. Wide's LaAttduAt Kulu, pp. 
73-87 (of whose results the foregoing note if a summary). That the Cornean 
ApoUo srax a ram-gvd had been rcrognised by others. See Weicker, Grittiu 
CitUrUArt, I. p. 471 ; Gerhard, Crutk. Afyiktlagit, ] 300. I ; G. GQbcrt, 
Srmdum tur alisyartamuAtm G 4 uAitAU, p. 44 ly. { Preller, Grutkuekt Mythologu,^ 
I. p. 351. 

13 . 5. there grew some comel-treeB etc This derivation of the 
epithet Camean is mentioned by the Scholiast on Theocritus, v. 83. 
TTiere was a very holy cornel-tree on the slope of the Palatine at Rome; 
it was said to have sprung from the spear-shaft of Romulus (Plutarch, 
Romulus, 30 ). 

13 . 6. Aphetaene. The name probably means ‘the starter.’ 
Compare liL t3. t, and Wide’s LaAomiscAt KutU, p. 374. 

13 . 6. Ambnlian Zeiu, Ambnlian Athena etc The epithet 
Ambulian seems not to occur elsewhere except in a gloss of Suidas 
(r.w. ’A/s/Sot'Atot), and its meaning is uncertain. The adjeaive perhaps 
means ‘counselling.' Cp. S. Wide, LakoniscAt KuUt, p. tj. 

13 . 7 * the place named Colona, and a temple of Dionyana 
Colonataa. The archaeolc^st Polemo, in a work Om Hu votiv* 
offerings in Lacedatsston, m e ntion s both Colona and the sanctuary of 
Dionysus at it; he says that close to Colona there was a chapel of a 
noted courtesan Cottina. Polemo’s work is lost, but the fragment in 
which he mentions Colona is quoted by Athenaeus (xiii. p. 574 c d). 
Strabo (viii. p. 363) mentions “the sanctuary of Dionysus in the 
Marshes” at Sparta; it may perhaps be identical with the one at 
Colona. 

13 . 7. the other eleren-Dionyslades etc Hesychins {s.v. 

Aiotaiirid 3 <s) says that the Dionyslades were maidens at Sparta who ran 
a race at the festival of Dionysus. 

13 . 8. Arens in his epic poem etc This poet seems to be other¬ 
wise unknown. 

13 . 9. Hipposthenes. Cp. in. 15. 7; v. 8. 9. 

lA t. a cenotaph of Brasidas. Brasidas was buried at Amphipolis 
(Thucydides, v. it). 

lA I. the theatre. See above, p. 334. The theatre was much 
better pteser>'ed when Cell visited it early in the nineteenth century than 
it is now. He says: “ The radius of the orchestra is 70 feet, and the 
diameter of the whole is 418. The scene seems to have been only 
38 feet deep, and the seats were divided into three cinctions, of which 
the breadths ascending were 30 feet for the lowest, 33 feet for the 
next, and 40 for the highest. Above this was a space only 13 foct 
wide, and behind that, the last, which might have been a portico, was 
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32 feet deep. The upper sui&ce of each seal was div-ided into two 
portions, of which a sinking, 1 ft. 4 ins. in breadth, received the feel 
of the person who occupied the seat above, and a space onJy i ft. 1 in. 
in width was left for the seat of the person below. About ao yards 
to the northward is an opening in a wall, which may have been the 
entrance to the upper seau; the whole is a strange mixture of good 
and bad workmanship” (Cell, Narrafiv* of a Journey in Ike Aforra, 
p. 328). The G>innopacdiac were held in the theatre; it was while 
witnessing this spectacle in the theatre that the deposed king Demaratus 
was insulted by his successful rival Leoiychidcs with the taunt which 
drove him into exile and helped to bring the Persian; into Greece 
(Herodotus, vi. 67). ^ Again, it was while the people were witnessing 
the Gymnopacdiae in the theatre that messengers arrived with the 
tidings of the great Lacedaemonian defeat at Lcuctra ; with true Spartan 
stoicism the magistrates refused to allow the festivities to be interrupted 
(Plutarch, Agttilaus, 29). We hear of other musical and athletic 
exhibitions being held in the theatre (Lucian, Anaekarsii, 38 ; Athenaeus, 
iv. p. 139 e). 

14 . I. Opposite the theatre is the tomb of Panaaniaa etc “A 
fine sepulchral chamber of a square form, regularly constructed with 
large blocks, is situated nearly opposite the theatre, and a short distance 
firom it. It has been opened, and the interior is composed of brick¬ 
work" (Dodwell, Tour, 3, p. 404). This sepulchre seems now to have 
disappeared. As to the building popularly called the Tomb of Leonidas 
see above, p. 3*4 rf- It is too £ir from the theatre to answer to 
Pausanias’s description of the site of the real tomb of Leonidas. 

14 . I. games are held. As to games in honour of the dead see 
voL 2. p. S49. 

14 . I. forty years. See Critical Note on this passage, voL i. p 

576. 

14 . 2. the graves of the Agid Idnga. Prof C. Wachsmuth, in 
FUcktuetit Jahrbucker, 14 (1868^ p. 3, argues that the graves of 
the Agiads (Agids) lay between the hills of Old Sparta and the river, 
and that the graves of the other royal house, the Eurypontids, lay away 
to the south, on the rising ground now occupied by New Sparta. Hence 
he infers that these two royal houses originally presided over two separate 
commimities, settled at Old and New Sparta respectively, and that by 
the fusion of these two communities the Spartan state with itt double 
kingship arose. All this is hardly more than pure hypothesis. The 
h>TXJtbcsis, however, is accepted by Mr. G. Gilbert (StuAien sur 
aitsparianiseken GuckitkU, p. 60 xy.; Grieck. StaatioHerthumer* 1 
P- 4 

14 . 2. the Pita n at i a ns . See note on iiL 16. 9. 

14 . 2. Aeg in aea n Artemia. Prot S. Wide suggests that the epithet 
Aeginacan may be derived from aix, ‘ a goat,' and that it refers to the 
goats which were sacrificed to Artemis in various placM (Preller, Grieck. 
Afytkologie,* i. p. 302, note 4). Sec S, WTdc Laionisck* Kulte, p. 109! 

14 . 2. Artemis Issora. Plutarch {Ageiiiaus, 32) mentions “the 
Issorium, a place well fortified and difficult to storm, where is the 
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sanctuary of Artemis.” And PoI>'aenus (iL i. 14) speaks of the place 
as “a hUl sacred to Issorian Artemis, near Pitane.” WTtilc the Theban 
army under Epaminondas was rava^ng the country outside, a knot of 
disaifcctcd Spartans seized this hill; but the conspiracy was quelled by 
Agcsilaus (Plutarch and Polyaenus, Um.) There was a festival called 
Issoria (Hesychius, t.v. ’Imvtpla}. Cp. Stephanus Byzantius, t.v. 
‘lavaiptov. 

14 . a. BiitonurtiB of Crete. 1 hare told her story etc See ii 
30. 3 - 

14 . 3 - Ohionis. His first, second, and third Olympic victories were 
won in the years 668, 664, and 660 ac See iv. 33. 4 and 10; viiL 
39. 3. There was a tablet at Olympia inscribed writh a record of bis 
victories (vL 13. 2), 

14 . 3. Batttu of Thera in hia expedition etc See Herodotus, iv. 
I SOW- 

14 . 3. Oyrene. See Smith and Porcher, Discavtriu at Cyrtne; 
F. B. Goddard, ‘ Researches in the Cyrenaica,' Amfricaa Journal of 
PUlology, 5. pp. 31-53. 

14 . 5- the sanctOAry at Hermion. See iL 35. 4 sgq. 

14 . 6. the Course. The Course {Drvmos) seems to have been a 
park outside of the walls; for we are told that when the tyrant Nabis 
suspected some of the citizens of disaficction, be led out all the Lace¬ 
daemonians into the field or plain called the Course, and there disarmed 
them and arrested eighty of the ringleaders (Livy, xxxiv. 27). 

14 . 6. Enryclea, a Spartan. Sec ii. 3. 5 note 

14 . 6. Leader Artemis. Compare viiL 37. 1 ; viiL 47. 6. Prot 
^Vide interprets Leader Artemis as the goddess who leads the souls of 
the dead to the spirit-land {iMioniscAe KulU, p. i to ryg.) He suggests 
that she was originally an independent gt^dess who was afterwards 
identified writh Artemis. Near Asea in Arcadia a marble figure of a 
seated wroman has been found bearing the inscription ’Ayyyui, i^. 
‘Leader* (Roehl, l.G.A. Na 92). Cp. Preller, Cnfck. MytAolagu* 
I. p. 306. 

14 . 7 - Alcon was a son of Hippocoon. So too says ApoUodoms 
(iiL to. 5). 

14 . 7 - Poseidon of the Honse, A Laconian inscription, which has 
been already referred to (note on iu. 13. 3), mentions a certain lady 
Damosthenia, who had been hereditary priestess of Domestic Cameus 
and Poseidon of the House (C. I. G. No. 1446). 

14 . 8. The place where the lads fight is earronnded by a moat 
etc Compare Lucian, AnacAarsis, 38 : “ And remember, if you ever 
Mme to Lacedaemon, not to laugh at them nor to fancy that they labour 
in vain when they come to blowrs writh each other in the theatre about a 
ball, or when, entering a place surrounded by water, they divide into 
two troops, the troop of Lycurgus and the troop of Hercules, and there¬ 
upon attack each other until the one side drives the other side out of 
bounds by pushing them into the water; for after that there is peace 
between them and no blow is struck." To this combat in Plane-tree 
Grove Cicero refers when he says, “ 1 have myself seen troops of lads 
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fighting with incredible fury—striking, kicking, scntching, biting, and 
dying rather than confess themselves beaten” [TuscuL LHsput. v. ay. 
77). The passage of Lucian, taken together with the present passage 
of Pansanias, seems to show that on one of the two bridges leading into 
the bland there was a statue of Lyenrgns, and on the other bridge a 
statue of Hercules, and that the two troops were named respectively 
after the one or the other of the statues, according to the bridge by 
whit^ they entered the arena. Accordingly in the text we should read 
«•#.' «oTepp with Buttmann instead of the MS. reading Uirtpa. 
The translation will then run : ” On one of the two bridges there is an 
image of Hercules, and on the other a statue of Lycurgus.” 

14 . 9. the Phoebaenin. The Phoebaeum was not far ftom Therapne, 
as we 1 «^ from Pausanias (cp. iil 20. who is confirmed by Hero¬ 
dotus (vL 61X It was one of the places from which the Romans atUcked 
Sparta in 195 B.C (Livy, xxxiv. 38). 

14 . 9. sacrifices a puppy to Enyalius. The Spartan sacrifice of 
puppies to Enyalius is mentioned also by Plutarch {Qu^tiontt Romano*, 
III). Dogs were sacrificed to the war-god by the Carians (Clement of 
Alexandria, Protreft. il 29, p, 25, ed. Potter; cp. [Plutarch,] Pmvr*. 
AUxandr. 73). 

14 . 9 - ■ black female puppy. On the colour and sex of the victims 
sacrificed by the Greeks see P. Stengel, in FUckeitais Jahrbiuker, 32 
(>886), pp. 321-331 ; id.. Diegritek. Sakralaitertumtr, g 80, 81. 

15 . 3. the fight With Hippocoon and his sons etc. See Apollo- 
dorus, il 7. 3; Diodorus, iv. 33; Plutarch, Qua*st. Rom. 90. 

15. 3. to be purified after the murder of Iphitus. Iphitus, 
searching for some lost mares and mules, came to the house of Hercules, 
who entertaraed him hospitably and then treacherously murdered him 
(Homer, Od xxL 22 sqq.) According to Apollodorus (ii. 6. 2^ Hercules 
in a fit of madness killed Iphitus by hurling him from the walls of 
Tiryns. Thereupon (continues Apollodorus) Hercules went to Helens, 
king of Pylus, to be purified; but Ncleus refusing to purify him, 
Hercules betirak himself to Amyclae, where he was purified by Deipho- 
bus, son of Hippolytus. Bui as he still suffered from a grievous malady 
on account of the murder, Hercules next repaired to Delphi, where he 
was informed by the oracle that he would be healed of the disease if he 
allowed himself to be sold into slavery, and served three years as a 
bondman, and paid a bloodwit to Eurytus, the father of the murdered 
Iphitus. Cp. note on iL 7. 7, 

16 . 7. an ancient image of Enyalina in fetters. For other ex- 
^ples of fettered ii^es see below, J 11 ; viii. 41.6; ix. 38. 5. The 
images of Dionysus in Chios, and of Artemb at Erythrae, were fettered 
(Polemo, referred to by SchoL on Pindar, Olymp. vii. 95). The feet of 
Saturn's image at Rome were Csstened with wroollen bands, which were 
only taken off at the Saturnalia (Macrobins, Sai. u 8. 5 ; Minudus Felix, 
22. 5 ; Arnobius, iv. 24; Sttrius, Sylv. L 6. 4). The people of Tyre 
are said to have kept their gods in bonds (Plutarch, Qjnatsl. Rom. 61). 
MTicn Tyre was besieged by Alexander the Great, one of the Tyrians 
dreamed that he saw Apollo deserting the dty. So the Tyrians chained 
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the image of Apollo to the altar of Hercules (Melcarth) »-ith a golden 
chain (Curtius Rufus, iv. 3. § 15). In Burma there are two images of 
Buddha which are said to have been formerly shackled. One of them 
is at Pegu, from which it is said to have once run away. The other is 
at Mandalay; it was brought from Arakan in 1784, and the people are 
afraid it will return thither (R. C. Temple, in Fotii 4 ort, 4 Cl893), p. 
349)- The general intention of chaining up a god is to prevent him 
deserting or being lured away by the enemy, ^\'hcn the Romans 
sat down to besiege a city they used to invite the guardian gods of the 
enemy to come over to their side, assuring them of good treatment. 
And the name of the guardian god of Rome was kept a profound secret, 
lest the enemies of Rome should similarly entice him away. See Pliny, 
Nat. f/tst. xxviii. 18, cp. id., iiL 65 ; Macrobius, Sat. iiL 9. a ry.; 
Servius on Virgil, An. ii. 351 ; Lis-y. v. 21 ; Plutarch, Qaatst. Rom. 
6t ; Joannes Lydus, De mriui^yj, iv. 50. So when the Tahitians were 
besieging a fortress, they used to take the finest mats, cloth, etc., as 
near the ramparts as tl^y could go with safety; then they would hold 
them up and offer them to the gods of the enemy, tempting them to 
come over to the side of the besiegers. The besieged, on the other 
hand, made the best show they could of all their property to induce the 
gods to stay. See Ellis, Po/yntsiait Rtuardut, I. p. 316, cp. 280 
(ed. 1832). It is probable that the intention of keeping the temple of 
Janus closed in peace and open in wrar, was to detain the war-gtxl in 
c^tc^y till he was wanted to go out and fight the battles of Rome. So 
Migil seems to ha\'e explained the custom (Aeneid, L 293 sqq., viL 611 
sqq.) When the Alfocrs of Halmaheia (a large island to the west of 
New Guinea) are going to war, they catch their war-god (he lives in the 
forestX *but him up in a basket, and carry him with them to battle. 
.■Vftcr the battle they let him out of the basket on parole. See Tijd- 
Kkri/t voar Indisckt Too/., Lumi-, cm Vol/un/ctmdt, 27 <1882), p, 447 sq.\ 
Bijdragtn tot tie Tool-, Land., cn Volktnkundt i>an Nitrlandsck /ndit, 
4de volg. 8 (1884), p. 183 sq. This may explain Homer’s story {Iliad, 

V. 38s sqq.) that Otus and Ephialtes kept Ares shut up in a braxen 
pot for thirteen months. Cp. Classical Revirxo, 2 (1888}, p. 222. But 
this need not he the universal explanation of chained idols. In the 
ruins of the temple of Mandoot in Java there are two huge female 
figures, one of which is bound to the altar on which it rests by a chain 
carved out of the stone; the other figure is nailed through the thigh. 
The story is that they were the two jealous wives of the god Slambey, 
who punished them in this way for following him to the war. See 

W. B. D’Alineida. Lift in Java, 2. p. 171 Again, when a god is mis¬ 
chievous, it is deemed well to keep him a close prisoner. In Samoa there 
was a certain temple called “the house of the gods." It was carefully 
shut up all round, because “ if it was not so, the gods would get out and 
in too easily, and be all the more destructive" (Turner, Samoa, p. 53). 
At Vadala in New Guinea rain, thunder, and lightning are supposed to 
be the work of a god called Semese. Hence, when the people are going 
to have a great feast, Semese’s temple is shut up and the god kept a 
prisoner inside till the feast is over. Then the door is opened and the 
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god is free to go and thunder, lighten, and rain as much as he likes. 
See Chalmers and Gill, Wori and AihtHture in New Guimea, p. 153. 

15 . 7 « the Athenians hare a notion abont the Victory called 
Wingless etc. Sec L 23. 4 note. 

IS. 9. the only Greeks who snmame Hera Goat-eating. Else¬ 
where I has-e shown grounds for believing that whenever a deity is 
called the eater of a certain animal, that animal was originally an 
embodiment of the deity in question (TJu Golden Bough, t. p. 328). 
In the case of Hera this is confirmed by a representation of her wearing 
a goat’s skin, with the head and horns of the goat as a head-dress, and 
the rest of the skin dangling about her. See Miiller-Wiesclcr, Deni- 
maler, t. pL lix. 299 b. Pausanias is wrong in saying that the Lacedae¬ 
monians were the only Greeks who sacrificed goats to Hera. We have 
seen (note on ii. 3. 6) that goats were sacrificed to Hera of the Height 
at Corinth. 

15 . 10. Teleclna, I shall mention him hereafter etc. See iv. 

4. 2 ry.; hr. 31. 3. 

15 . 10. armed Aphrodite. Cp. iL 5. 1 ; iiL 33. i. A Laconian in¬ 
scription (C. /. G. No. 1444) mentions a certain Pomponia who had been 
her^tary priestess of Armed Aphrodite and of many other deities. The 
Spartan worship of the Armed Aphrodite is mentioned by Plutarch 
(Initit. Lacon. 28). The goddess seems to have been represented with 
a spear, shield, and helmet (Plutarch, De fortuna Romanorum, 4 ; 
Anthot. Pedal. Appendix Planudea, 176), Roman schoolboys wrote 
cssaj-s on the question, tVTiy is Venus represented as armed in Lace¬ 
daemon? (Quintilian, Imt. Or. ii. 4. 26). An absurd answer to the 
question is. given by Lactantius (Dhin. Jnxt. I 20). In the Greek 
AnthoIog>’ there are several epigrams on the Armed Aphrodite of Sparta 
(Appendix Planudea, 173-176). The type of the Armed Aphrodite is 
supposed to be of Phoenician origin. A gloss in Hes>‘chiiis (fyx'^*’* 
’A^^Po&'ti}- Kvrpux) is thought to show that this type of the goddess 
occurred in Cyprus, and according to Prof. Curtius “ the recent dis- 
coveries in Cyprus (of no less impotmee to the history of religion than 
to that of art) have even brought to light, among the numerous varieties 
of the native deit>-, some excellent examples of a helmeted t>-pe” 
{Religious Ckaroiter of Greek Coins, p. 14 ; Gesammelle Abkandlungen, 
2 - P- 453 ). Cp. Wclcker, Grieckiseke Gbtterlehre, 3. p. 708 ; Bernoulli, 
Aphrodite, pp. $8, 424; P. Gardner, in Journal of Hellenic Studies, 2 
(1881), p. 329 xy.; K. Tiimpel, ‘Ares und Aphrodite,’ Jahrbiicher fur 
clnssiscke Philologie, Supplementband 11 (1880), pp. 653 ry., 660 ry.; 

5. Wide, Latoniseke Kulte, p. 136 xyy. Cp. note on U. 20t 8. 

15 . 10. the only temple I hmow that has an npper atory 
etc. We may compare the two churches of the Franciscan monastery 
at Assisi, built one above the other, and adorned with the frescoes of 
Giotto and Cimabue. The great B)-zantine church of St. Luke at Stiris 
in Phods is built over a cr>-pt, which is the church of St Barbara (sec 
note on x. 35. 8). 

15 . 11. Morpho U a snmame of Aphrodite etc Cp. Tieties, 
Sckol. on Lycophron, 449; Hesychius, r.t>. Moptfxi. 
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16 . I. a ^ctnary of Hilaira and Phoebe - Leudppldea. 

Cp. iL 22. 5 ; iv. 3 I* 9 ^d I2. Plutarch mentions the sanctuary of 
the Lcucippides at Sparta, and says that beside it there a-as a shrine of 
Ulysses {Q/uustionts Gratctu, 48). A Creek inscription of Roman date, 
found at Sparta, mentions a priest of the Lcucippides and of the Tyn- 
dorids (Cauer, DtUitus Inscr. Gnue* Na 36^ As to the Lcucippides in 
ancient literature and art, see S. Wide, LaJtpmiscJU KulU, p. 327 ryy.; 
Kuhnert, art. * Leuldppiden,* in RoschePs Ltxikotty 2. p. 1988 jyy. ‘ 

16 . I. the anthOT of the epic called the Oypria. See note on x. 
26. I. 

16 . I. the famons egg. On representations of the egg of 1 Hti in 
ancient art see Stephani in Compte Remiu (Sl Petersburg) for 1861, 
PP- «37-140. Lobeck suggested that the egg seen by Pausanios may 
have been an ostrich egg (AghuypkamuSy p. 52 note). On represcnu- 
tions of Leda and the swan, see O. John, ArtMaoiogischt Bdtragt, 
I^. i-ii ; AnAaclogiukt ZdtuMg, 1865, f^tc cxcviii., with ppt 49-56. 
Stephani maintained that the bird in the original l^fend was not a swan 
but a goose {Compu Rendu (St. Petersburg) for 1863, p. 33 rp.) The 
Syrian Aphrodite was said to have sprung from a great egg which fell 
from heaven into the river Euphrates. Some fish rolled the egg to the 
bonk, and doves sat on it and hatched it. So the Syrians looked on fish 
and doves as gods and would not eat them. See Hy-ginus, Fab. 197. 
The Les of Hainan believe that they are all descended from an egg (B. C. 

djag-ffam, p. 397). On the great egg which appears in various 
primitive cosmologies see Latham, DttcripHvt Ethnology, i. p. 439 
igg. : A. Lang, Myth, Ritual, and Religion, i, pp. 353, 316; Fr. 
Lukas, ‘ Das Ei als kosmogonischc VorstcUung,’ ZtUtchrift dts Vertins 
Jur VoUukunde, 4 (1894), pp. 227-243. 

16 . 2. the women weave a tunic for the Apollo of Amyclae. 
On the custom of dressing images in real clothes see voL 2. p. 574 s^q. 

16 . 3. silphinm. The plant called silphium by the ancients, once 
the great staple of the trade of Cyrenc, is now unknown. It is commonly 
represented on coins of C)Tene. See tg. Gardner, Types of Greek 
Coins, plate ix. Nos. 29, 30 ; Head, Coisu of the Ancients, iii. C 44, iv. 

39-41» C. 43. Cp. Bahr on Herodotus, iv. 169. The process 
of weighing the bales of silphium and storing them in a magarine 
is represented on an archaic Greek vase. Sec Studnierka, Cyrene, p. 2 ; 
Baumeister's Denkmaler, p. 1664. ’ ' 

16 . 4. who sailed ^th Dorieua. See iiL 3. 10 ; iiL 4. 1 ; and on 
the Sicilian expedition of Doricus see Herodotus, v. 43-48, vu. 158. 

16 . 6. a sanctuary for - Lycurgua. Cp. Herodotus, L 66; 

Strabo, viiL p. 366 ; Plutarch, Lycurgus, 3t ; Nicolaus Damascenus, Fr. 
57 (Mullers Frag. hist. Grace. 3. p. 390); Suidas, s.v. AvitoPpyos. 
Annual sacrifices were also offered to Lycurgus as to a god (according 
to Plutarch) or as to a hero (according to Nicolaus Damascenus and 
Suidas). The ‘god Lycurgus' is mentioned in Laconian inscriptions, 
t^cthw with the names of several officers (ciripeAiyn^ o^S'fiixos) connected 
vrith his vrarship (C, /. G. Nos. 1256, 1341, 1362). An twv 

Ai’Koi'pytiwip is also mentioned in an inscription (C. /. G. Na 1364) ; 
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probably he »-as an official interpreter or expounder of the laws attributed 
to Lycurgus. Of late )-ears the historical existence of Lycurgua has 
been called in question. Arguing from the fact of his worship at Sparta 
and from the composition of his name, some scholars have identified him 
with Lycaean (Wolfish) Zeus or Lycian (Wolfish) Apollo. See G. 
Gilbert, Studicn xur altspariamicktn GtteUcAU, pp. 80-1205 t. 
Wilamowitx - MbUcndorfj; Homerische UnUrmchuMgen, pp. 267-285; 
Ed. Meyer, ‘ Die Entwickclung der Uchcrlicferung fiber die lykurgische 
Verfassung,'.VitJcoOT, N. F. 41 (1886), pp. 560-591; ib. 
42 (1887), pp. 81-101; Busolt, Grieckiuhe Gesihuhtt^ i. p. 565 sqq. ; 
S. Wide, LaJtomsche Kulte, p. 281 sqq. Mr. Gelxer supposes that 
Lycurgus was the title of a line of priests, who regarded them¬ 
selves as incarnations of Apollo, and who in virtue of their semi- 
divine character were able gradu^y to mould the Spartan polity into 
the shape in which we know iL See H. Gelter, ‘ Lykurg und die 
delphische Priesterschaft,’ Rheinixlut ifuieum, N. F. 28 (1873), pp. 
>- 55 - 

16 . 6. the Oleestonneans. No such people is known. The Greek 
text is probably corrupL 

16 . 6. Enrybiadaa. See Herodotus, viii. 2, 42, 74, 124. 

16 . 6. the ahrine of the hero Astnibactu. The shrine stood at 
the gate of the palace of King Ariston, whose wife pretended that she 
had been visited by the hero in phantom shape, and that Astrabacus was 
the father of her son Detnaratus (Herodotus, vi. 69). Astrabacus is 
mentioned again by Pausanias below 9). 

16 . 7. The place called Lininaetun. Limnaeum means ‘the 
marshy place.’ Strabo says (viii. p. 363) : “ No part of the site (of 
Sparta) is marshy, but of old the suburb was marshy and they called it 
Limnae (‘marshes’); and the sanctuary’ of Dionysus in Limnae rested 
on wet ground, but now it is on dry soil’’ Limnae was one of the 
quarters or wards of the city. See below, g 9 note. 

16 . 7. ’The wooden image etc Cp. i. 33. i; viiL 46. 3; and see 
below, note on § 8 ‘ the image-was afterwards presented ’ etc 

16 . 8. the OappadocianB on the Etudne claim to possess the 
image. According to Strabo (xii. p. 535) and Dio Cassius (xxxvi. 13) 
the image of the Tauric Artemis was supposed to be at Comana in 
Cappadocia. Comana was fiir from the Euxine; but the Cappadocians 
on the coast of the Euxine may very well have set up a rival claim to 
the possession of the &moos inutge Capp.adocia extended to the coast 
of the Euxine, according to Ptolemy (v. 6), though not according to 
Strabo. See Smith’s Ditl. of Gtograpky, article ‘ Cappadocia.’ 

16 . 8. Artemis Anaeitis. For inscriptions of Asia Minor in which 
Anaeitis is mentioned see BulUtin de Corresp. ffclUniqtu, 1880, p 128; 
ib. 1884, p 376 ; Journal of Htlltnic Studies, to (1889), p. 226. 

16. 8. the image - was afterwards presented by Selencos to 

the Syrians of Laodicea. According to Porphyry (Deabstin. ii. 56) a 
virgin w-as formerly sacrificed every year to Athena at Laodicea ; but a 
deer was afterwards substituted. This Athena was probably the goddess 
whom Pausanias calls .Artemis. It is likely that she was neither Artemis 
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nor Athena, but the native Syrian goddess Astane. Cp. W. Robertson 
Smith, RiH^on of tkt Souniis^ p. 4^6 Still Selcucus may 

perfectly well have identified her with Artemis and presented to the 
city the old Greek image trf Artemis which had once stood at Brauron. 
Prod C. Robert {Arckaologiscke MarcAen, p. 146 igg,) thinks that 
the story of the removal of the Braoronian image by the Persians svas a 
mere fiction devised not earlier than the time of Seleocus in order to 
give historical interest to the image of Artemis which Seleucus presented 
to Loodicea. He supposes that the old image most still have been at 
Branron when Euripides wrote the Jpkigmia in Tattris, since Euripides 
makes no mention of the loss of the image. It is hard to see why 
Euripides should have mentioned it; for to hare done so would have 
served no dramatic purpose and would only have reminded the Athenians 
of their shame. Some coins of Laodicea bear an 
archaic figure of Artemis (Fig. 48). She wears the 
* modius ’ or * polos' on her head, a long tunic and 
garment; in one hand she holds aloft an axe, in 
the other she has a round buckler. A stag stands on 
each side of her, making it certain that the goddess 
is Artemis. The axe which she holds in her hand 
is not the double axe, but “an axe of the form of a 
socketed celt.” This figure on the coins of Laodicea is "°‘(niI^?o 7 uiowm 
doubtless a copy of the image presented by Seleucus i« muky 
to the enty, whether that image iras the Brauronian 
one or not. See Imhoof-BIiimer and Gardner, Num, Comm, on Paus. 
p. 57 jg., plate N xi. xiL 

16 . 9. the Spartan Limnatians, the Cynoanriana, and the people 
of Mesoa and Pitane. Limnae or Limnaeum, Cynosura, Mesoa, and 
Pitane, seem to have been the quarters or wards of Sparta, the in> 
habitants of each quarter forming a local tribe. Originally they were 
probably separate villages (cp. Thucydides, L to), which gradually grew 
into a single city and were enclosed at a later time by regular city-walls. 
These quarters of the city seem to hate had their own subdivisions ; see 
Paus. iiL 14. 2. Pitane appears to have been the aristocratic quarter 
(Plutarch, De txilio, 6). Herodotus speaks of it (iii 55) as a township 
or parish (deme). See also Herodotus, ix. 53; Thucydides, i. ao; 
Athenacus, i. p. 31 c; Hesychius, j.t'. IIiTaran;* orpaTos; Polyaenus, 
iL 14- I ; Strabo, vtii. pp. 363 and 364; Stephanus Byzant s.v. 
Mwnroa; C./ G. Nos. 1241, 1243, 133*. >347, >377, 13*6, > 425 . >4J6; 
K. O. Miiller, Die Dorier,* a. p. 44 sgq .; G. Gilbert, Grieck, Staati- 
aiUrtkumrr* l. p. 43 ig.\ L^e, Morta, l. p. 175 tgq.-, Curtius, 
Pelop. 2. p. 227; Bursian, Geoj:r. 2. p. 121. 

16 . 10. Bconrging the la^ Spartan lads often died under the 
scourge (Plutarch, Ljfcurgus, 18 ; Lucian, Anaekaras, 38). Before 
coming forward to be scourged, the lads had to go through a coarse of 
bodily training (Hesychius, i.v. Although tradition averred 

that the scourging of the youths tvas instituted as a substitute for human 
sacrifice, analogy suggests that it was simply one of those cruel ordeals 
which among savage tribes youths have to undergo on attaining to 
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manhood. For example among the Bechuanas no lad may marry till 
he has gone throagh the initiatory ceremony called hogueru. The 
ceremony is performed upon a number of lads together. They live for 
six or eight months in huts erected in a secluded spot. They are 
scourged frequently and mercilessly, and they “make it a point of honour 
to affect abstriute impassibility, and the greater ntunber display a stoicism 
which would have been admired at Lacedaemon, at the ff^ts of Diana 
[Artemis] Orthia.” Blood spouts from their backs under the switches, 
and the marks remain deep and broad for life. In other respects the 
training of these young blacks resembles that of the Spartan youths. 
During the boguera they are allowed no flesh meat except what they can 
steal; if they are caught stealing “ they are beaten unmercifolly for their 
clumsiness, while a successful foray is regarded as deserving of ^ praise.” 
They are trained to endure cold and hanger, and are daily practised in 
the use of arms. After the boguera they ore ditided into bands under 
leaders, and hunt antelopes, gazelles, buffaloes, elephants, etc. See 
Lmngstone. MUsionary Trat^els and Restanket in SoutJk A/rica, p. 146 
sf. ; Casalis, The Basutos, p. 263 tq. ; John Mackenzie, Ttm Yiars noriA 
of the Orange Rivtr, p. 375 tqq. ; E. Holub, Sieben Jahre in Sttd-Afrika^ 
I. p. 483 tqq.\ James Macdonald, 'Manners, customs, supemidoas, 
and religions of South Afiican tribes,’ Journal 0/ the AntkropologiceU 
Institute, 19 (1890), p. 258 sq. ; id.. Light in Africa, p. 1 57. Whh oil 
this may be compared the training of the Spiartan youths as described 
by Xenophon {Rapub. Lacedaem. 2-4) and Plutarch (Lyenrgut, 16 sqq.) 
So among some Australian tribes at the initiatory ceremony called Bora 
the youths are all flogged severely by old men with strips of bark and 
have to endure in silence (W. Ridley, Kamilaroi and other Australian 
Languages, p. 154)- Among the Kolosh of Alaska young men used to 
be seserely beaten with supple rods (A. Krause, Die Tlinkit-Jndianer, 
p. 251). Among savage tribes girls at puberty have also to undergo 
various initiatory ceretiHinics ; among some tribes of Brazil and Bridsh 
Guiana the girls on these occasions are lashed by their friends and 
relatives so severely that they sometimes die under the rod ; “it is con¬ 
sidered an offence to the parents not to strike hard.” See A. R. 
\N allace, Travels on the Asnason asui Rio Alegro, p. 496 (p. 345 of the 
reprint in the .Minerva Library); Schomburgk, Reisem in Britisch 
Guusna, 2. p. 315 zg. ; Martius, Eur Ethnographic Amerihds, p. 644. 
The tortures undergone at initiadon by the young men of the Mandan 
Indians are familiar from the descripdons and sketches of Catlin (Utters 
and Motes etc. on the Morth American Indians, t. p. 1 57 sqq.) Probably, 
as I have suggested elsewhere (The Golden Bough, a. p. 233 sq.), thi»e 
ordc^ were originally instituted, not as testa of endurance, but as 
religious punficadons. Among primidve peoples beating is certainly 
practised as a healing and purifying ceremony, without any idea of 
punishing or tesdng the endurance 0/ the sufferer. See The Golden 
Bough, 2. pp. 149 sq., 187, 213-217, 233 note 3. 

16 . 10. the Image grows so heavy etc. This mode of divinadon 
by weight n very widespread. Among the Creeks themselves we are 
told that women who desired the divine guidance on some matter 
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to repair to a sanctuary, and there lifting op a clod or a stone judged of 
the answer to their question by tlie apparent weight of the dod or stone; 
to some the clod or stone seemed light, to others so heaty that they 
could hardly stir it (Dio Chrysostom, Or. xiii, vol. i. p. 341 ed. 
Dindorf). So among the Esquimaux a woman will tie a hcaty stone to 
a strap, and twisting it about will judge of the answer of the goddess 
Sidnd to her questions by the apparent increasure or diminution in the 
weight of the stone (Ch. F. Hall, Narrate of th* Stcond Arctic ExftiG- 
tion made by Ch. F. Hall, edited by I*roC J, E. Nourse (Washington. 
•879X P- * 88 , cp. p. 243). We are not told which was regarded as the 
&vourable sign by Greek and Esquimaux women ; but we may conjecture 
that the feeling of lightness was a good omen, the feeling of weight a 
bad one. At least this is the general rule, where a like mode of 
divhution has prevailed. In regard to the Esquimaux this is directly 
staled by another observer. W’hen they are sick they Ctsten a heavy 
stone to a stick; if they can lift it easily, they are sure of reco\ery. 
Sec Rtetuilde Voyagtt am Nord (Amsterdam, 1715), 3. p. 391 (p. 394 jy. 
of the Amsterdam edition of 1733). So when the Lapps lifted up the 
sacred stone which represented their god, if the stone seemed heavier 
than usual it was a sign that the god was angry ; if it fell light, it was a 
sign he Aas propitious (Scheffer, Ijtpponia (Frankfurt, 1673), P- • *5 ■!?•) 
In Samoa there was a war god Taema, who was believed to reside in a 
bundle of sharks' teeth done up in cloth. Before going to batde the 
people consulted the bundle. If it felt heavy, it %ras a had omen ; if 
light, it was a good one. See Turner, Samoa, p. 55. On the ascent to 
Mandalay Hill, in Burma, there is a little chapel in which there is a flat, 
oval stone, with m>-stic characters inscribed on it. People consult the 
stone as to the issue of a journey or enterprise. If the stone is heavy, 
the omen is bad. Again at N>‘oung Oo, in Burma, there is a twisted 
stone which sick people try to lift. If they can do so. they will recover ; 
if not, they will die. See Shway Voc, Tbe Burmaa, t. p. 387 ; Bastian, 
fVe VolEer des bstlicken Astern, 3. p 76. In some parts of Loango 
fWest Africa) there arc certain iron hammers; a woman who desires to 
have children will try to lift one of these hammers. If she can do so 
easily, she will have a child. If she cannot move it, she will have none. 
See Bastian, Hie demtsche Kipedition ati der Ijoastgo-KUste, i, p. 369. 
On the other hand, the king of Cowa in Celebes deems it a very bad 
omen if certain golden chains weigh a fniction less than they weighed 
the year before (B. F. Matthes, Eittigt Eigenthiimliekkeiten im dm 
Festen mndGewokmheiten der Maiassarm mndBuginesem (Leyden, 1884;, 

p. 31 ). 

16 . 10. it was fotmd in a thicket of willows etc. Avery similar 
legend was told of the image of Hera at Samos. Some Tuscan pirates 
carried it oB, but finding that their ship could not move with the image 
on board they placed it on shore again. Here it was discovered by some 
people sent to look for it. They set it against a wrillow^ree and twined 
the longest willow branches rou^ it. In this state the image was found 
by the priestess. The Carian custom of wearing crowns of willow was 
explained by this legend. See Athenaeus, xv. p 673 sf. Cp. Botticher, 
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Dtr Baumkultus dtr Hellenen, pp. 29 333 sf. These legends seem 

to show that the willow was sac^ both to Artemis Orthia and to the 
S a mi a n Hera. The oldest tree known to the Greeks was said to be the 
willow which grew in the sanctuary of Hera at Samos (Pans, %-iii. 23. 5). 

17. I. like the Cadmea at Thebes and the Larisa at Argos. It 
is a little strange to find the Cadmea classed with the Larisa as an 
example of a lofty dtadeL It is rather a low tableland sloping away 
gently to the plain, ixry different in all respects from the steep, lofty, 
sharp>peaked Larisa. 

17. I. the highest of them they name the acropolia. This is 
probably the bill or eminence marked by the remains of the theatre. 
There would scarcely have been room upon the others for all the btnld- 
ings described by Pausanias. This is the view of Prof Curtius {Ptlop. 
2. p 227)* 'V. G. Clark (Ptlop. p. 166 jf.), Vischer (Erinnontmgtn, 
p. 3761, Bursian (Gto^r. 2. p t22 rp),and Lolling (Baedeker,* p 284). 
Leake thought (.l/omr, 1. p 173 tf.) that the acropolis was the smaller 
eminence to the north of the theatre hilL To the present writer that 
eminence appeared to be higher than the theatre-hill; and so thought 
Cell (Journey in the Aforea, p 330). W. G. Clark, however, judged 
the contrary (Ptlop. p i66). But even if the northern hill is the higher, 
»e cannot be sure that it was included within the limits of Sparta. 

17. 2. ProtecCresB of the City. She is mentioned in a dedicatory 
inscription, found at Afistnt, recording the equestrian victories of one 
Damonon. See Roehl, /. G. A. No. 79 ; Cauer, Delectus Jnscr, Gruet.* 
Na 17 : Roberts, Greek Epigraphy, No. 264. 

17. 2. She of the Brazen Hoiue. The sanctuary of Athena of the 
Braren House at Sparta was fiimous. Most ancient writers refer to it as 
a precinct or sanctuary simply, but some of them speak of a temple of 
the goddess (Polybius, iv. 35 ; Plutarch, Pantile la, to; Pausanias here 
and iv. 15. 5). The precinct certainly contained a small building with 
a roof and door; for in this building the royal traitor Pausanias totdc 
sanctuary and, being walled up in it, was sarved to death (Thucydides, 
•• 134; cp Diodorus, xL 43 : Polyaenus, viii, 51 ; Lycurgus, In Ijeocr. 
128; Plutarch, Parallela, 10). We hear of other persons taking 
sanctuary within the precinct (Plutarch, Lycurgus, 5 ; id., Agis, 11 ; 
Apophthegm. Lacon., Lycurg. 11 ). There was an altar in it on which sacri¬ 
fices were offered (§ 7 below ; Pluurch, Apophthegm. Lacon., Agtsil. 8 ; 
Apostolius, ix. 22). The precinct must have been of some extent, for 
we read of troops being ordered to muster in it (Polybius, iv. 22). At a 
certain sacrifice it w-as the custom for the Spartan soldiers to march in 
procession to the precinct, where the ephors superintended the sacrifice 
(Polybius, iv. 35). Solemn oaths were sometimes sworn in the sannuary 
(Plutarch, Apophthegm. Lacon., Archid. 6). Lycurgus is said to have 
set up an image of Athena Optilletis in the precinct (Plutarch, ApO‘ 
phthegm. Lacon., Lycurg. 7). In i^ too, was a picture of Famine, repre¬ 
sented as a pale gaunt woman with her hands tied behind her back 
(Polyaenus, ii. 15). The Messenian hero Aristomenes is said to have 
secretly dedicated in the precinct a shield inscribed with a taunt to the 
Spartans (Paus. iv. 15. 5 ; Polyaenus, il 31. 3). We hear of the 
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5ancnur>- iu\'ing been once robbed (PluUrch, Dt garrulitate, 14). The 
Goddess of the Braien House is mentioned by Aristophanes {Lysistraia, 
1300, 1330). 

Though Pausanias teJls us here that the temple was made of brume 
(qx X. 5. It), and Lis-y (xxzv. 36) speaks of the bronze temple of Athena 
(q>. Suidas, s.v. xoAxioticos), it is probable that the bnilding was merely 
lined with bronze plates, like the 50 <alled Treasury of Atreus at Mycenae 
(above, p. 126), We must similarly interpret the statement of Pausanias 
(vL 19. 3) that two chambers in the treasury of the S)c>‘onians at 
Olympia were made of bronze. The practice of lining buildings with 
plates of bronze or copper prevailed in Assyria, from which Mr. 
.'V S. Murray believes that it was borrowed by the Greeks at an 
early period. He says; “ That the younger countr>’ had, in fact, 
learned from the older, may be demonstrated from the circumstance that 
whereas in Assyria the habit of plating wooden structures with copper 
was founded on utility and doubtless was evolved under necessity, from 
the scarcity of a durable and resisting material like marble or stone ; in 
Greece, on the other hand, copper plating was applied to walls of stone, 
which, from their massiveness and durability, have £tirly withstood all 
the effects of time and barbarism from near the Homeric times till now. 
There was thus no obvious utility in the process, and for this rc.a5on no 
sufficient motive for the independent invention of it in Greece " {History 
of Grtet Smipturt,'* i. p. 38). At Balawat, in Assttia, Mr. Kassam 
discovered some bronze plates which had been attached to the wooden 
gates of two large edifices built by Shalmaneser 11 . between 859 and 
834 B.C These bronze plates, now in the British Museum, are adorned 
with long belts of figures sculptured in relief^ representing the king’s 
campaigns and victories. See Perrot et Chipiez, HisMrt He tArt dams 
tAntiqsuU, 3. p. 630 sqif. Probably the reliefi, described by Pausanias, 
in the temple of Athena of the Brazen House, were similarly arranged in 
bands which ran round the walls. Mr. A. S. Murray thinks it probable 
that “ the original idea of long narrow strips of bas-relief^ such as are 
associated chiefly with the friezes irf Greek temples, grew out of the 
system of covering and ornamenting walls with plates of copper ” {op. dt. 
•• P- 39 )" I* It®* two* however, that the reliefs in the temple 

of Athena of the Brazen House were not on the 
walls but on the statue of the goddess. For on 
Lacedaemonian coins of the reign of Gallicnus 
(Fig. 49) there is figured an archaic Athena, 
helmeted, holding lance and shield, while the 
lower pan of her body from the waist downwards 
is surrounded by horizontal parallel bands 
adorned with reliefs. This figure b supposed 
by some to be a copy of Athena of the Brazen 
House. See Imhoof-Blumer and Gardner, Nuui. 

Comm. OH Poms. p. 58, with pL N xiiL The 
elaborate reliefs sculptured on the garment of 
the colossal statue which was fotmd a few years ago at Lycosura (see 
note on viii. 37. 3), lend sorrte support to the view that the reliefs here 
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described by Hausanias were on the linage rather than on the walls. 
But on the whole the other view (that they were on the walls) is the 
more probaUe. As to these reliefs see W. Klein, in ArcAiMogiuA- 
tpigrapkisekt itittkeilungtn aus OtsUrrtish- Vngam, 9 (1885),'p. 
169 ; A. S. Murray, History of Greek SaelptureP i. pp. 38, 88 ; 

Collignon, Hist, de U Sculpture Crecqme, 1. p. 229 ; Ovetixek, Gesch. 
d. grieck. Plastikp 1. p. 71 sff. As to the date of Gitiades, the 
sculptor who wrought the reliefs and the image of the goddess, sec 
note on iu. t8. 7. 

17 . 2. Uie ipoila of Aphidna. See i. 17. j note; ii. 22. 6. 

17 . 3. the rape of the daughters of Leucippus. On representa¬ 
tions of this legend in ancient art see Bursian, ‘ Raub dcr Leukippiden,’ 
ArckaologisckeZeitung, 1852, pp. 433-444, with plates xL xli.; 
apX<>u>L>yu(i;, 1885, p. t2i, with pi. 5 ; Miss Harrison, Asscient Atkem, 
p. 162 ; Kuhnert, in Roscher's Ijtxikon, 2. p. 1993 W- 

17 . 3. He p h ae s tus - unloosing his mother etc. Sec i. 

20. 3. 

17 . 3. the nymphs are giving him the cap and the shoes. This 
subject is depicted on two vases in the British Museum. On one of 
them, a black-figured amphora of Chalds (No. 584), Perseus is repre¬ 
sented as a )‘oang man armed with a sword and mos-ing to the left. 
Three nymphs are coming to meet him; the first carries the winged 
shoes, the second the cap, and the third the wallet Behind Perseus is 
Athena. On the other vase, a red-figured cratera (No. 1686), Perseus 
is depicted as a bearded man wearing a pointed cap and arm^ with a 
spear and an Argolic shield. He is standing between two nymphs, 
of whom the one is presenting him with the scimitar and wringed shoes, 
the other is offering him a goblet See Fr. Knati, Quomodo Persri 
fabulam artifices Graeci et Romani tractaverint (Bonnae, 1893), p. 14. 
The cap made him invisible whenever be put it on (Apollodorus, ii. 
4 - 2). The cap of invisibility and the shoes of swiftness occur often in 
fiury tales, for example in a Kalmuck story. See B. Jiilg, Kalmtikiscke 
Marrken, p. 12 ; cp. Steel and Temple, lUde-au'ake Stories, p. 37 ; and 
in general W. A. Clouston, * Invisible caps and cloaks i shoes of swift¬ 
ness ' etc.. Popular Tales anti Fictions, i. p. 72 sgq. 

17 . 4. Lysander-his two battles. See ix. 32. 6 sq. 

17 . 5. to the melody of flutes and the harping of lyres and 
lutes. Thuej-dides (v. 70), Aristotle (quoted by Aulus Gellius, tit), 
and Plutarch (Lycurgus, 2t) speak of flutes only. 

17 . 6. the parts have been hammered separately etc “The 
most conspicuous instance of this process at present known is a bronze 
bust found in the Pollcdrara tomb at Vulci in Etruria, and now in the 
British Museum, with which were disc ov ered several porcelain vases 
bearing incorrect imitations of Egyptian hieroglyphics, and a porcelain 
scarab with the cartouche of Psammetichos 1 . (early part of seventh 
century ac) " (Murray, History 0/Greet Sculpture,* i. p. 40 note). 

17 , 6. Olearchns of Rheginm. This artist is mentioned only by 
Pausanias here and vi 4. 4. Bruno inclined to place the active period 
of Clearchus's life between 540 ac and 500 ac. {Gesckickle der grieck. 
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KiinstUr, i. p. 50). On Dipoeniu and ScyUis, his reputed masters, see 
note on ii. 15. i. 

17 . 6. what is called the Scenoma. Pto£ Cunius has suggested 
(Pehp. 3. p. 313) that this may be the • small building' mentioned by 
Thucydides (L 134) as the place in which King Pausanias took 
refuge. 

17 . 7 - Pausanias - his history etc. See Thucydides, L 

138-134 ; Diodorus, i. 44 u). Cp, Duncker, Abkandtungen aui der 
gritek. GtscUehU, pp. 63-86; H. Landwchr, ‘Der Process des Pausanias,' 
PUMogus, 49 (1890), pp. 493-506. 

17 . 7 - what I heard from a mun of Byzantium. A story sub¬ 
stantially identical with what follows is told by Plutarch (Cimoti, 6, and 
D* srra »um. Hitd. to). But see the next note. 

17 . 9 - be had recourse to the wizards at Phigalia. According 
to Plutarch (C/mow, 6 ; De ttra num. vind. to) it was at Heraclea that 
Paus.-uiias visited the necromancers and “ by certain propitiatory rites and 
libations called up the soul of the girl," who appeared to him , and in dark 
langu.tge hinted at his approaching death, lliere were various places in 
Greece where the souls of the dead were summoned up and interrogated, 
as the ghost of Samuel was brought up by the witch of Endor. The (Ireeks 
called such places ‘oracles of the dead,’ ‘soul-conjuring places’ (i^kuo- 
^vTftbv, ^v^o^i-rctov, ^v\oro/mi 6 r). There was one in Thesprotia, 
near the river Acheron, where Periander had the ghost of his mu^ered 
wife Melissa conjured up and questioned (Herodotus, v. 93 ; see vol. 3. 
p. 161). There was an oracle of the de^ at Taenarum (Plutarch, /Jr 
s/ra num. trind. 17); and it is said that there was anciently one at 
the Lake Avemus in Italy (Diodorus, iv. 33 ; Strabo, v. p. 344). Cp. 
P. Stengel, DU grieikisekt Sakralaltertkunur, § 51 ; Boucb6-Leclerq, 
Hisloirt dt la divination, 3, p. 363 sqq. According to Plutarch {Con- 
sola/, ad Apoll. 14) the regular mode of consulting such oracles was to 
offer a sacrifice and then go to sleep in the holy place ; the soul of 
the dead person thereupon appeared to the sleeper in a vision and 
gave him his answer. But sometimes, perhaps, the credulous were 
deluded by phantoms raised by the jugglery of the necromancers. 
Hippolytus has described in deuil the tricks by which the ancient 
magicians raised spectral apparitions in the dark. See his Rtfu/. 
omnium katns. iv. 33 sq, 35 $q .; and cp. the words of Procopius cited 
in R. Kdhner's note on Cicero, Tuscut. Disfut. L t6. 37. 

17 . 9. at tho bidding of tbe Delphic oracle the Lacedaemonianz 
etc Plutarch tells us (De sera num. vind. 17) that the Lacedae- 
tTtonians, being commanded by an oracle to appease the soul of Pau- 
sanias, fetched necromancers from Italy, who by their sacrifices “dragged 
away the ghost from the sanctuary ■ which it was haunting (da-cmrdaarro 
Tou Itpov rit ctSwAov). 

17 . 9. a ipirit called Epidotes. The epithet Epidotes (‘ bountiful') 
is elsewhere applied to Sleep (ii. ta 3), to Zeus (viiL 9. 3), and certain 
gods who are not defined (iL 37. 6). 

18 . I. Aphrodite Ambologera ('she who staves off old age'). 
According to Plutarch {Quaes/. Conviv. iiL 6. 4. 3) in some of the 
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hymns to the gods there was a prayer, “Stave off old age, O fiiir 
Aphrodite.” 

18 . I. images of Sleep and Death. On the question how the 
ancients represented Death see Julius Lessing, mortis apud vtterts 
figurix', C. Robert, Thanatos (Berlin, 1879); Baumeister's £>r»thw<i/cr, 
p. 1728 sqq. As to Sleep see note on iL la 2. 

18 . I. the lines in the Iliad. The passage is //. xrv. 231. 

18 . 2. Athena Ophthalmitis. Plutarch {Lycurgus, it) gixes the 
surname of the goddess as Optilitis (’OimAirw), adding that the Dorians 
of the district called eyes optiloi. He mentions another xiew, that 
Lycurgus did not lose the sight of his wounded eye, and that he 
dedicated the temple as a thank.oflering for recovering the use of it. 
Cp. Pluarch, Apopkthtgm. Laeon., Lyatrg. 7, K. O. Muller (DU 
Dorier^ I. p. 401) thought that Ophthalmitis means no more than 
■sharp-sight^’ comparing the 'Sharp-sighted Athena* at Argos (iL 24. 
2). Those who see in Lycurgus only a god might compare the one-eyed 
Zeus on the Larisa at Argos (ii. 24. 3). 

18 . 3 - A m m on-the Libyan oracle. On the oasis and oracle 

of Ammon see Parthey, * Das Orakel und die Oase des Ammon,' in the 
Abkandlungm td the Berlin Academy (Philosoph. histor. section), 1862, 
pp. 131-194 ; j. Diimichen, Die Oastn der libyisfken lyUste (Stmsburg, 
1877); Casette Arckiologique, 1879, pp. 136 sqq^ 222 sqq. 

lA 3. when Lyianto was besieging Aphy^ etc. See Plutarch, 
Lysander, 20. 

lA 4 - Cnagian Artemis. Weicker derived the epithet Cnagian 
from the Doric kstakos (kvoxos), ‘ tawny,’ an epithet applied to a goat’s 
skin by Ihcocritus (xii. 16; epw iii. 5). Hence Weicker interpreted 
the Cnagian Artemis as Goat • Artemis. He explained similarly 
Cnacalesian Artemis at Caphyae (viii. 23. 3) and Cnaceatian Artemis 
near Tcgea (viiL 53. 11). Anemis was certainly associated with the 
goat; cm a silver medallion from Herculaneum her head appears between 
two leaping goats. But the correctness of Weicker’s explanation of 
these epithets is doubtful See Weicker, Grieekisck* Gotteriekre, 1. 
p. 591 ; id.. An tike DenkmdUr, 2. pi. iii. 5 ; Preller, GrieekiscAe Mytko. 
iogie,* I. p. 302 sq.\ Schreiher, in Roscher’s Lexikom, i. p. 506 ; S. Wide, 
Lsskoniseke Kulte, p. 120. 

18 . 5. I do not believe that there was a battle at Aphidna etc 
See L 17. 4 ry. 

18. 6. Amyclae. Polybius says (v. 19) that Amydae was a place 
with tine trees and fine fruits, distant 20 furlongs to the south of 
Sparta; the precinct of Apollo at Amyclae was, he remarks, probably 
the most famous sanctuary in Laconia. Excavations conducted in 1890 
by Mr. Tsountas forthe Greek Archaeological Society have proved that this 
celebrated sanctuary occupied the conspicuous hill of Hagia Kyriake (St. 
Sunday), situated an hour to the south of Sparta and ten minutes west of 
the Eurotas. On the top of the hill there is a chapel of //agia Kyriake, 
resting on ancient foundations ; and many ancient architectural fragments 
are built into the walls. Mr. Tsountas excavated, for a distance of 
113 yards, the remains of a massive wall which ran round the top of the hill 
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on its eastern and northern sides. This wall appears not to have been a 
fortitication-wall, bat to have been built to support the banked-up earth 
on the top of the hilL Hence it b only found on the northern and 
eastern sides of the hill, which are steep; whereas on the western and 
southern sides, where the slope is gentle, there is no trace of a wall. 
In places the wall b preserved to a height of over 6 feet. It is built of 
large and well-wrought stones, bonded with iron clamps, run with lead. 
The largest of the stones measure from 6 ft. 6. in to 7 ft. 6 in. in length 
by 3 ft. 3 in. in height. To the north-west of the chapel Mr. Tsounus 
discovered a semicircular foundation, which be believes to have been 
the foundation of the throne of .-Vpallo, of which Pansanias given 
us an elaborate description. The semicircular foundation b built of 
unhewn stones bonded with clay, and is, according to Mr. Tsountas, the 
oldest of all the walb discovert by him on the bill. The earth to the 
south-east of this semicircular fbundation was found to be blackened as 
with fire; here were discovered some ashes and the bones of animals, 
including the horns of rams and the teeth of a cow. Hence the spot 
seems to have been a place of sacrifice. Among the objects found by 
Mr. Tsountas on the hill were fifteen fragments of roof-tiles, bearing the 
inscription (more or less mutilated) *.\roAAwvof <V 'A/>ficAa>ot ('of 
Apollo at the Amyclaean sanctuaiy ’), These inscriptions prove that 
the site of the sanctuary of Apollo was on the hill Some archaic bronxe 
statuettes like those of Olympia, and some terra-cotta statuettes of 
women, like those of Mycenae, were also found. 

In Pausanias’s time Am)'clae was a village (see 19. 6). It is 
supposed to have been situated in the plain to the south or south-west of 
the hill of Hagia Kyriakt, at or near the villages of ifukmoud-B^ 
and Sklavoikeri, where there are some ftagments of antiquity and 
inscriptions, particularly in the Byzantine chapeb at Sklavtxhori. 

The rood from Sparta to Amyclae leads through a rich and fertile 
country, among groves of orange-trees, lemon-trees, fig-trees, and 
mulberries, and fields of maize, barley, and wheat 

See Hp *A^X- Ermp. 1890, p 36 ry. ; 18S9, 

p 131 ; iJ., 1893, pp 1-26: Mittkti/. 4 . arri. Aur. im AtktH, 15 (18^), p 350 
/f.; Ameruam Jtttmal tf Arrkanitgf, 6 (1890), p 568; Leake, Marta, 1. 
FI’- • 33 -t 47 t fk*/. p 163 ryy.; Cortios, AA/. 3. p 245 rjw.; Vudier, 

Erinntrungtn, p 381 jyy. t Burdan, Gaagr. 2. p 139 ry.; Baedeker.' p. 390 jy.; 
CuidfJaamHt, 3 . p 357. In the neighbourfiood of the Hagia AVnai* hill tao 
prehisturic rock-cut limb*, like thote of Sfaia, Nauplia, and Mycenae, were 
loond a lew yean ago CE^inlupli P-131). 

18 . 6. a rirer Tiaaa. Thb b sometimes identified with the 
Magoula, which skirts the new town of Sparta on the south. But 
the Tiasa may have been the modem PaHttleimon further south, which 
Pausanias must also have crossed on his way from Sparta to Amyclae 
The Magouta may have been the ancient Cnocion, one of the boundaries 
of Sparta (see Plutarch, Lycurgus, 6X See Leake, Mono, 1. p 145 ; 
Curtius, Pelofi. 3. p 244 ; Bursian, Gtogr. 2. p. 120; Baedeker,^ p 
387. The Tiasa b called the Tiassus by Athenaeus (ir. p 139 b). 

18 . 6. a aanctnary of the Graces, Fhaenna and Cleta. Cp. ix. 
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35. I. Not far from this sanctaar>', on the banks of the river TUsa, 
there was a sanctuary of Corythalian Artemis, to which nurses carried 
their infuits to celebrate a certain festival Huts were erected in the 
helds, beds of brushwood were made on the ground with rugs laid o\er 
them, and the people feasted on goat's flesh, cheese, beans, figs, loaves of 
a peculiar shape, etc. See Poletno, in Athenaeus, iv. p. 138 fit 39 a b. 
Prof. S. Wide interprets the epithet Corythalian, ap^ied to Artemis, 
as meaning ‘she who makes children thrive’ {LaJtomiscJU KulU, pi 
123 r?.) 

18 . 7. bronze triiKxlB etc. This and the following section are 
beset by chronological difficulties. Pausanias speaks of five tripods, 
three dedicated from the spoils of the Messenian - war, two from the 
spoils of Aegospotami. It is with regard to the three former that the 
difficulties arise. Elsewhere (iv. 14. a) we are told that the three 
tripods in question were made from the spoils of the Jirst Messenian 
war, and in the present passage we are told that the tripods were made 
by the artists Gitiadas and Gallon. But the first Messenian war was 
concluded in 724 B.a, and Gallon seems to have flourished about 
500 K.C. (see note on iL 32. $). How is this apparent contradiction to 
be explained ? 

(1) Prof. Overbcck formerly suggested (GescAifAte (Ur gritcA. 
PUstik? I. p. 112) that the tripods may have been made and dedicated 
long after the war. This is hardly probable. 

(2) Bursian, following Welcker, supposed that only the two tripods 
made by Gitiadas were dedicated from the spoils of the Messenian war, 
and tlm Pausanias made a mistake when he classed with them the 
tripod made by Gallon. The date of Gitiadas is uncertain ; all that 
we know about him is that he made these two tripods, aitd the temple 
and image of Athena of the Brazen House (Paus. iil 17. 2). Bursian 
supposed that Gitiadas may have been at work immediately after the 
first Messenian war. Sec Fleckdsetft JaArbucAer, 2 (1856}, p. 513. 

(3) A third view is that Pausa ni as has confused the first Messenian 
war with the third, and that it was from the spoils of the latter (not of 
the former) that the tripods were made. The conclusion of the third 
Messenian war is variously dated 462 B.C and 436 B.C This was 
Bnmn's view. He held that, as we should infer from Pausanias, the 
artists Gallon and Gitiadas were contemporaries, and that Gallon may 
still have been at work at the close of the third Messenian war. 
Schubart was also of opinion that Pausanias has mistaken the first for 
the third Messenian war. 

(4) Prof. Overbeck now considers that Pausanias was mistaken in 
connecting the tripods with the .Messenian wars at ali He holds that 
Gitiadas was a contemporary of Gallon, and that he lived at the end 
of the sixth or the beginning of the fifth century ac 

On the other hand Mr. GoUignon inclines to assign Gitiadas to the 
first half of the sixth century ac 

■See .Schubart in Ztitubrift ftir AUcrlkumztntitmdufi, 8 |l8so), p. 106 ryy. ; 
llrunn, Gtstk. Jtr griuk. KumtUr, 1. p. 85 lyy. ; id., Du Kumt id litmur, 
p 48 ryy. t Immerwahr, Du laitttHa da Pamatdas, p 98 ; W. Klein, in 
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18 . 8. AriBtander of Paroi. It has been conjcctnred that this 
artist was the father of the famous Scopas. For in two inscriptions 
found at Delos mention is made of a Parian sculptor b>’ name 
^s^der, son of Scopas. The Aristander of the inscriptions cannot 
^ the Ansunder here mentioned by Paasanias, since the inscriptions 
belong to a very much later date than 405 B.c, the date of the batUe 
of Aegos^^i. But as Greek family names arc known to ha\-e often 
^teruted fr^ father to son, and the profession of artist was often 
herediury, the Ansunder of the inscriptions may have been a de- 
^ndMt of the Aristander who made the tripods, and the latter may 
base been the father of the great Scopas. The date of the tripods, 
which were made from the spoils of the battle of Aegospotami, would 
agree with this supposition. 


for the inrapuom ^ BuUHim At Ctrr. HtlUnujut, 5 (1S81), p. 46a ry • 
Loew^ I>utkr,/ltmgTutk. Bildit^r, No*. 2S7, aSlbn Oie .upp!«£d mu£o' 
of A^der to UfU^ Sitfat. 3 W- 5 Murray. 

Kur-^*-- * - — - . 


--... ^-^1—^ W**«» 4 U» s 

a. p. aSj ! Brunn, Gesfk. d. griuh. 
Gu(k, d^grietk, /Yac//>,* j, pp. ^ 


ktmukr, I. p 319 note 5 Overbeck, 


18 . 8. PolycIittiB of Argoa. It is doubtful whether this is the 
elder or the younger Polyclitus. Brunn and Uriichs decided* for the 
younger. See Brunn, Gtuk, d, gritek. Kiitutler, 1. p. 280; id ‘Zur 
^ech. KUnstlergeschichte,' Sitsiu^keruktt of \ht Bavarian Academy 
Munich Philoi philoL Cl., November, 1880, p. 467; Uriichs, Sto^, 
p. 4 ! Overbeck, Schriftq^lUn, Na 942 ; id., Ctich. d. gritek. Piastik ♦ 
I. p. 508 : Collignon, f/ut. dt la Sculpturt Grttque, i. p. 48(5 sq. * 
18 . 8. These tripods are larger than the others etc By • these 
tnpods* Pausanias means us to understand two tripods under which 
st^ the im^ of SparU and the image of Aphrodite respecti%-ely. 
Th^ two tripods, he says, were larger than the three which were 
made out of the spoils of the Messenian war. 


18. 9 . Bathycles the Magnedan. who made the throne of the 
A^daean god. Nothing is positively known about this artist beyond 
what Pausanias here telU us. It has been supposed, however, that he 
was a contemporary of Croesus. For we know that a present of gold 
sent by Croesus was employed by the Spartans to adorn the image of 
the Am>xlaean ApoUo (Paus. iiL to. 8), and it has been conjectured 
^ thu ‘adornment' of the image refers to the making of the throne. 
Moreover the artist was a Magnesian and his assistonu were also 
Mognesians (g 14 of this chapter); which suggesu that they may have 
been sent by Croesus along with the gold. Another theory U that the 
conquest of Lydia by the Persians m the reign of Croesus may hate 
^ven this group of Magnesian artists to seek their fortunes abroad. 
^ either theory Bathycles would have flourished about 550 ac This 
then would be the approximate date of the making of the throne. 

The shape of the throne and the arrangement of the reliefa upon it 
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have to be gathered from the vague description of Pa us a ni a s . We 
have to remember that what the Greeks called a throne was simply a 
chair; and we must therefore picture to ourselves the Amyclaean throne 
as a colossal choir, the back and the lower parts of which were adorned 
with sculptures in relief Various conjectural restorations of the throne 
ha^-e been proposed. In Mr. A. S. Murray's restoration the throne is 
represented, roughly speaking, as an arm<hair without legs, the seat 
resting immediately on the ground and the image of Apollo standing on 
the seat But since Pausanias speaks of the supports of the throne 
(iii. 1 8. to) and of going under the throne (iit 19. 15), 
we must suppose that the seat was raised above the 
ground on supports resembling the legs of a chair. 
This \icw, as L. Stephani pointed out, is strongly 
supported by the des-ice oa some coins of Aenus (Fig. $0), 
which represents a regular throne or atmehair with seat, 
50- —««*“«« back, arms, and legs, and a pillar-like image of Hermes, 
pillar-like Am>'claean Apollo, set upright on the 
seat (see P. Gardner, Types ef Greek Coins, pL xiL 
No. 9; Head, Historia Numsstorum, p. 214 sq.) On the whole Prof 
Furtwangler's ingenious and plausible restoration may be prosisionally 
accepted (see Fig. 31). On this hypothesis the throne resembled a 
chair, or rather a seat for several persons, with a back and legs, but no 
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arms. The reliefs described by Pausanias in iii 18. 10-13 were 
arranged in three horiiontal rows, one above the other, on the back of 
the chair. Each of the scenes occupied a separate panel, and there 
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w«rc nine panels in each of the three rows, the panels in the middle 
and at the ends of each row beinjf larger than the others, because the 
scenes portrayed on them conteined more figures. The reliefs described 
by Pausanias under the throne (iii. i8. 15 sq.) were placed on the 
*^toss-bar5 which connected the legs of the chair on all sides except the 
front, which seems to have been open. The scat proper of the chair 
was formed, not by slabs or planks fitted together, but b>' a row of 
honiontal cross-beams extending from the hack to the front of the 
chair, with an empty space between each pair of beams. Each of these 
beams might be regarded as a seat in itself; the central beam was the 
broadest, and on it the image of the god stood (see iii. 19. i). Im¬ 
mediately under this central beam was the tomb of Hyacinth, setting 
as a pedi^tal to support the central beam and the colossal image of 
Apollo (lii. 19. 4). Prof Fnrtwangler supposes that the throne was of 
wood, and that the reliefs were wrought on plates of bronie, which were 
fastened into the wooden fmmeworic of the throne. He holds that the 
semicircular foundation discovered by Mr. Tsountas (see above, p. 349) 
was Ac foundation, not of the throne, but merely of the tomb of 
HyacinA, which seems, hum some remains, to have been constructed 
of marble. The tomb was doubtless far older than Ae throne; it may 
have been originally round, and have had its front cut away for the sake 
of ajinmctry when Ae colossal throne was erected over it. 



Welck„, • Ueber ^ Zduller di Gitiada.,' Kllin. 

in Museum, N F. 5 (18471, p. 3J5 . id., 

A»i*rf/rr, I. p. 51 ryy ; CrUthiKk* Kmiutgathukit, 1. pp, 178.1^; L. 
MepharJ, PBiergs srchaeolagica,' in HUanni Cnrf-nmuuiui Ms dm BulUtim 
kut«ru^ph,lottsiqm 4 At TAtoMmit /mf^riait Jts Sfuntts <U Si. I'tienhomrr. 1 
(i849.i 8«), ^ 194-100; Overbeck, Gtstk. der pitch. J^astn,^ 1. pp 67.71 - 
'1" d. i. sdcAs. GtstlL d. H'iss. Si LHpig, 

S' ^ ^ S. Murray, Histtry tf 6 r»i 

'• P- *9 W! W. Klcm. ‘BoAvkles,' Archddgisck-c^gSiphiukt 
9 (ifej), pp 143-191 ! t/Pemice, in 
Jakrimk dts kau. demlscK ankdclt^. Jmstitmts, 3 (iSSSl, p 369; CollWon, 
Hutt,rc dtla^ftmr, Grrcqme, I. pp. 130-333; A. Kurtwi^to;.Wr,>A.^4, 
iL gntchm Piasttk^ pp. 689-719* 


18 . 9. Leucophryenian Artemis. She was specially worshipped 
at Magnesia on Ac Maeander. See L 26. 4 note; Preller, Gricck. 
.\fytAoL* I. p. 331. This makes it certain Aat the Magnesia to which 
Bathycles belonged was .Magnesia on Ac Maeander. 

18 . to. reliefa representing Atlas etc Bnmn thought it probable 
tlwt Atlas was represented, not in a scene by himself; but as part of 
the foregoing group, watching the rape of his daughters Taygete and 
^cyone {Gritch. KumstgescUcAU, p, 179). This view is accepted by 
ProT Overbeck {CtschichU d. gritek. PIcuEJt,* i. p 70), but rejected 
tp- ProC Klein (Arckdohg.. tfdgrnpk. .Mittktilungcn aus Otskrrtick- 
ungitm, 9(1885), p. 151). The language of Pausanias lends itself 
vou III , . 
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more naturally to the view that Atlas was represented in a separate 
scene. 

18 . lo. the single combat of Hercules with Cycntu. Cp. L 27. 

6 note. 

18 . to. Pholns. The legend ran that Hercules was hospitably 
entertained by the centaur Pholus in his cave on Mt. Erymanthus. But 
the other cenaurs, attracted by the smell of the wine, came armed with 
rocks and pine-trees and attempted to force their way into the cave, till 
they were chased away by Hercules (Apollodorus, in 5. 4). On repre¬ 
sentations of Pholus and Hercules on rases sec Stephani, in Compte 
Rtndu (St. Petersburg; for 1873, p. 90 sqq. As Hercules's fight with a 
cenUur was represented on another part of the throne (see below, § 16), 
Prof. Furtwangler suggests that in the present panel the scene depicted 
was not Hercules's combat with the centaurs at the cave of Pholus, but 
Pholus's hospitable entertainment of the hero (Mtislrrwtrkt d. grieck. 

Plastii, p. 709)* 

18 . II. why Bathycles represented the Bull of Minos etc. 
Theseus's adventure with the Minotaur was represented on another part 
of the throne (see 5 16 of this chapter). Probably, therefore, Stephani is 
right in supposing that Pausanias here mistook the Marathonian bull for 
the Minotaur. For tradition always represented the Marathonian bull 
os led captive by Theseus, and the Minotaur as slain by him. See 
Stephani, ‘ Paretga archaeologica,* in Melanges Greco-romaines (St. 
Petersburg), I. p. 129 sqq. Stephani's suggestion is accepted by Prot \V. 
Klein {Arckdotog.-tpigrapkische Mittkeilungen aus Oesterreick-Ungam, 
9 (188$), p. 152) and Prof. A. Furtwangler {Afetiterverke d. grieck. 
Plttstik, p 709). As to the Marathonian bull see Paus. L 27. 10 note. 

18 . II. a troop of Fhaescians dancing etc. Prof. Klein con¬ 
jectures that this group is wrongly described by Pausanias, and that it 
really represented the dance of the youths and maidens whom Theseus 
saved from the Minotaur, and that the figure whom Pausanias took to 
be Dcmodocus was Theseus himself (Arckdolog.~epigr. Mittkeit. atts 
Oesterreick-Ungam, 9 (1885), p. 153). His view is accepted by Prof. 
Overbcck {Gesek. d. grieck. Plastitp i. p. 70). 

18 . 11. Perseus, too, is represent^ slaying Medusa. Lucian 
{De dome, 25) mentions a picture of Perseus cutting off Medusa's head. 
The subject is represented on many existing monuments of ancient 
art, especially reliefs and s’ase.paintings. On the archaic monuments 
Perseus, generally represented beardless, is seizing with his left hand 
Medusa, who is running away, while with bis right hand he puts the 
knife or sword to her throat On the later monuments Medusa, repre¬ 
sented as a beautiful woman with naked breast, has fallen on her knees; 
Perseus, a yotmg man with a mantle fluttering in the wind, attacks her 
from the spectator's left; with averted face he grasps her hair with his 
left hand, while with his right he puts the sword to her throat. On some 
of the later monuments Athena stands behind Perseus holding her shield 
so that Perseus may see the reflexion of Medusa in it, exactly as Lucian 
in another passage {Dial. Marini, xiv. 2) describes the deed as having 
been done. See Fr. Knatz, Quomodo Persei fabulam arti/ices Graeri et 
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Romani tnutaverint (Bonnae, 1893), pp. 13-16, 54 ; G. Locschcke, 

Dit Enlhauptung dfr Mtdusa (Bonn, 1894}. 

18 . II. Tyndareas'fight with Emytns. This combat is otherwise 
unknown. Hence Mr. Pemice conjectured that Tyndareus was really 
represented as present at the rape of the daughters of Leucippus, who 
were carried off by Castor and Pollux, the sons of Tyndareus (Jakrbtuk 
li. arck. Imst. 3 (1888), p. 368 ry.) This x-iew was at first rejected but 
afterwards accepted by Prof Chxrbeck. See BtrickU ubertUt Vtrkandl. 
d. i. sacks. GcstU. d. fViss. lu Leipsig, Philolog. hist. CL 44 (1893), 
p. 19 iy.: Overheck, Ctsck, d. gritck. Plastik,^ i. p. 70. 

18 . It. Hermes is seen bearing the in&nt Dionysns. The 
regular tradition, as recorded both in literature and in art, was that after 
his birth Dionysus was carried by Hermes, not to heaven, but to the 
nymphs to be reared by them. Probably, therefore, as Stcphani has 
pointed out, Pausanias misinterpreted the relief See Stephani, ‘ Parerga 
archaeologica,' in JfRanges Greco-romaines (St Pefersbuig), i. p. 150 
lyy. On representations of the child Dionysus in the arms of Hermes 
see H. Heydcmann, DionysoY Geburl and Kindkeit (Halle, 1885), 

p. 30 s^q. 

18 . II. Athena is leading Hercules to dwell thenceforward 
with the gods. The same scene was represented on the altar (iiL 19. 5). 
Hence Prof. Furtwangler plausibly suggests that in the present panel 
the scene represented was Atheiu shaking hands with Hercules—a 
scene which Is often depicted on the later black-figured and early 
red-figured vases (Furtwangler, MtisUrwrke d. gritck. Plastik, p. 710 ; 
id., in RoschePs Ltxikon, 1. p. 2316; WeIckePs Antikc Denkmaltr, 3. 
pL V. i). For representations on vases of Hercules led to heaven see 
Anna/i, 52 (1880), pp. 100-117 ; jonmed of Hellenic Studies, 5 (1884), 
P- 335 sqq., writh plate xli. 

18 . 12. Oephalns is carried off by Day. See i. 3. 1 note. 

18 . 13. Anaxls and Mnasinns. Cp. iL 33. 5. 

18 . 13. one horse is camring Hicostratns and Megapenthes. 
Prof. Klein is perhaps right in supposing that the artist intended to 
convey the impression that there were two horses, one for each rider, 
but that one of the two was hidden by the other {Arek.-epigr. Mittkeil. 
aus Oesterreick-Ungam, 9 (1885), p. 155). 

18 . 15. Hercules slaying the sons of Actor. See ii. 15. i ; v. 
3. I sq. 

lA 15. Apollo and Artemis are shooting arrows at Tityui. 
The same subject was represented in a group of statuary at Delphi. 
See X 11. I. It occurs on xase-paintings. ^ Overbecl^ Grieckische 
KunstmytkologU, Besonderer Theil, 3. pp. 382-391. 

18 . 16. the wrestling of Hercules with Achelous. On repre¬ 
sentations of this combat on vases nee Arckdologische Zeitung, 1863, 
PP- 3 M- 337 » 339 - 33 if with plates clxviL clxvii'i. ; Gasette ArcMotogique, 
‘^ 75 > P- 84 sqq., with plate 3o. 

18 . 16. how Hera was bound fast etc. See L 30. 3 ; iii. 1 7 - 3 - 

18 . 16. Menelaus and the Egyptian Proteus. See Homer, Od. 
iv. 384 sqq. Prof Overbeck, however, holds that Pausanias probably 
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misinteiprctcfl this scene, and that the wrestlers were Hercules and the 
Old Man of the Sea {Gtxck. d. grieck. P/tu/ik,* t. p. 70). As to the 
Old Man of the Sea see UL Ji. 9 note. 

18 . 16. the Trojans offeri^ libations to Hector. Hector was 
worshipped at Troy (Ilium) even under the Roman empire ; indeed his 
warship survTvxd the public recognition of Christianity by the state. For 
the Emperor Julian, in a letter which was discovered some years ago, 
describe bow the bishop took him to the sanctuary of Hector. Here 
the emperor saw a bronze statue of Hector in a little shrine. The 
embers were stiU glowing on the altar in front of the statue, and the 
statue itself was still glistening with oil Facing the image of Hector, 
but in the open air, was a statue of Achilles. When the emperor, feign¬ 
ing surprise, asked the bishop if the people of Ilium still sacrificed to 
Hector, the prelate shrugged his shoulders, and observed that Hector 
had been a good townsman of theirs and that if they paid their respects 
to him it was no more than Christians did to the martyrs. See Julian, 
ed. Hertlein, p. 603 sq. The letter was first published by Henning, 
in Hermts, 9 (1875), p. 257 W- Cp. Lucian, Dtorum coKcilium^ 
13 ; Strab^ xiii. p. 595 ; Philostratus, Heroica, iti. 31 sq. 

19 . I. The part of the throne where the god would ait ia not 
continuona etc For Prof. P'urtwanglers interpretation of this passage 
see abo\x, p. 353, and Fig. j i. The passage is comnumly and perhaps 
more correctly interpreted u> mean that on the scat of the throne (which, 
it must be remembered, was of colossal sire) there were a number of 
smaller seats projecting at intervals from the back and perhaps from the 
sides of the chair; that the space between the two middle of these lesser 
seats was wider than the kpace between any of the other scats; and that 
in this widest interval sto^ the image of Apollo. This interpretation 
Sts Pausanias’s language much better than the one given by Prof. 
Furtwangler, For Pausanias seems to say that the image stood in 
(ivitmiKf) the widest of the inten-als between the seats ; he does not 
say, what Prof. FurtwOngl^r supposes him to say, that the image stood 
upon {itfiitmiKf) the widest of the seats. 

19. I and 3 . here the image atands etc The image is represented 
on Spartan coins. On one coin the image is clad in a long robe, on 
another (Fig. 53) it is represented unclad and 
pillar - shaped, the pillar tapering away to the 
bottom. The image is helmeted and carries a lance 
and a bow, exactly as it is described by Pausa n ias. 
“ The head of the deity is archaic, with long curt 
falling on to the neck, and a queue behind.” See 
Imhoof. Blumer and Gardner, JVum. Comm, am 
Paul. p. 59, with plate N xvi xviL These writers 
ric. s*.- TVS AroLLo or assume that the unclad type is the older. But 

Ainrct.Aa (oom or know from Pausanias (iiu 16. 2) that a garment 

UtCfiUASnOXX «• a • «a 1 

was woven for the image every j-ear. May not the 
coins represent the image as it appeared on difierent occasions, now 
clothed, now unclothed, according to the requirements of the ritual? 
As to the position of the image standing upright on the seat of the 
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throne or choir, there is an exact parallel to this on the coins of Aenus. 
See above, p. 352. 

19 . 3. The pedestal of the imace is in the form of an altar, and 
they say that Hyacinth is buried in it etc. Probably this worship of 
the dead Hyacinth was the original local cult of Amyclae, upon which at 
a later period the worship of Apollo was superposed by the Dorian 
invaders, just as in later times the Virgin and the saints succeeded to, 
without wholly superseding, the old Creek gods and heroes. See E. 
Rohde, Psyche, p. 128 sqq.\ A. Fuitwangler, Meistenverke d, grieck. 
Plastik, p. 694; S. Wide, Lakonisch* Kulte, p. 289 sqq. 

19 . 4. Kidaa-painted him as the pink of youthful beauty. 

This picture of Hyaanth by the Athenian painter Nidas greatly took 
the fancy of Augustus, who, after the capture of Alexandria, carried it 
off to Rome. Hence Tiberius placed the picture in the temple of 
August^ after the death of the latter (Pliny, Nat. Hist. xxxv. 131). 
Pausanias may have seen the picture at Rome. The painter Nicias seems 
to have flourished in the second half of the fourth century b,C. (Brunn, 
Cesek. d grieck. Kiinstler, 2. p. 167). He may be the Nicias, whose 
choregic monument was partly built into the Beuld gate of the Acropolis 
at Athens (see voL 2. p. 250). The date of that monument is 320-319 
8.C If this identification is correct, the name of the painter's father 
was not Nicomedes, but Nicodemus. And in fact in Paus. L 29. 15 
two MSS. (Pc La) do give the name as Nicodemus. See Kohler in 
Mittkeii. d arch. fust, in Atken, 10 (1885), p. 231 tyji.; Miss Harrison, 
Ancient Athens, p. 344 sqq.; W. Curlitt, Ueber Pausanias, p. 181 ly. 

19 . 6. a sanctuary of Alexandra. At the tillage of Maksnemd 
Bey, about 4^ miles south of New Sparta, in a garden near the church 
of the Hagia Paraskeve, was found in 1878 an inscription which seems 
to show that this was the site of the sanctuary of Alexandra. The 
inscription records a decree passed by the people of Amyclae in honour 
of some of their magistrates, and mentions that the stone bearing the 
inscription was to be set up in the sanctuary of Alexandra. Other 
remains of antiquity found in the village confirm the view that here was 
the sanctuary in question. If this is so, it follows that the village of 
Amyclae in Pausanias’s time could not have stood on the hill of 
Hagia Kyriake. See Mittkeii. d. arch. Inst, in Atken, 3 (1878), 
pp. 164-171 ; Dittcnberger, Syllogt Inscript. Craec. Na 306; Cauer, 
Delectus Inscr. Graec.^ Na 32 ; Baedeker,* p. 291. 

19 . 6. the Dorians call wings psHa. The word psHon (^I'Xov) 
seems to be only a dialectic form of ptiVan, pternn (m'Aov, rripotr), the 
regular Greek words for a wing. See Vanifek, Grieck. Latein. Etymaiog. 
li'orterbuck, p. 466; GusUv Meyer, Grieck. Grammatik,"^ § 210. But 
Lob^ (on Phrynichus, p. 435) interprets Psilax as ‘beardless* from 
On supposed representations of Dionysus Psilax (the winged 
Dionysus) in ancient an see Roscheris Lexikon, i. p. 1152 sq.\ Gasette 
ArcUoiogique, t 87 S, pp. 110-113. Cp. Hesychius, s.v. iikaua. 

19 . 7. a wooden image of Athena Aiwa Though Pausanias only 
mentions an image, there appears to have been a spacious precinct of 
the goddess ; for when the Thebans were about to cross the Eurotas to 
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atuck Sparta, they saw that the precinct of Athena Alea was fuU of 
soldiers. So they refrained from crossing. See Xenophon, HtlUnica, 
vi. 5. 27. Beside the new bridge oter the Eurotas Mr. Nestorides saw 
vestiges of ancient foundations built of massive walls, together with a 
piece of a column. He conjectures that these were the ruins of the 
sanctuary of Athena Alea. These remains seem to have been since 
destroyed See K. Nestorides, ToroypaifM Ttfi iip\atat Snfpn/s, 

P- 93 - 

19 . 7. in the hollow of his hand {koltile). Sosibius, as reported 
by Clement of Alexandria, tells us that in the fight with the sons of 
Hippocoon Hercules wras wounded in the hand (Clement of Alex. 
Prompt, ii. 36, p. 31, ed. Potter). This seems at first sight to 
determine the sense of kotuU here in Pausanias. But sometimes the 
word means the socket of a joint, especially of the hip-joint (see 
Liddell and Scott, Ltxiion, t.v. aorvAij). Prof. S. Wide supposes that 
Sosibius meant to say that Hercules was wounded in the hip-joint 
{kotuU), and that Clement of Alexandria, in reporting him, misunder¬ 
stood the obsolete word kotmU, and substituted for it chrir, ‘hand’ 
(Likonitikt KulU, p. 187). This view is strongly confirmed by a 
p.issage of Pausanias, oserlooked by Prof. Wide, where our author men¬ 
tions “an image of Hercules, with a wound on his thigh, which he 
received in the first battle which he fought with the sons of Hippocoon " 
(viii. 53. 9). Probably, therefore, in the present passage of Pausanias 
the word kotuU should te translate ‘hip-joint,’ not ‘ hollow of the hand.' 
My version of the passage (voL i. p. 165) should be corrected 
accordingly. For other instances of diWne or heroic beings wounded 
in the leg see viiL 28. 6 note. 

19 . 8. Ares got the surname Theritas etc. Pausanias derives 
the surname ThSritas from tkir, tkirion, ‘ a wild beast.’ ProC S. Wide 
thinks that the worship of Ares Theritas was imported from Boeotia ; he 
compares the name of Theras, a descendant of Cadmus (Paus. iiu i. 
7 sg.), and is inclined to accept Prof. Maass’s conjecture that Colchis, 
to which the Argonauts sailed and from which this image of Ares was 
said to have been brought back, was no other than Calchis in Euboea. 
See S. Wide, Lakoniicht KulU, p. 149 sq. 

19 . 8. u Homer says of Achilles etc. See //. xxiv. 41. 

19 . 9. Therapne. Therapne or Theraprue, as it was also called, 
lay a little to the south-east of Sparta on the opposite (eastern) side of 
the Eurotas. A line of pnecipitous clifli here skirts the eastern bank of 
the river, just opposite the point where the Magoula river falls into the 
Eurotas. The passage between the foot of the cliffs and the ri\xr is 
very narrow. On these heights, of which the highest reaches an 
eleration of about 760 feet, stood Therapne. It has been supposed that 
Therapne was the site of the Achaean city which bore the name of 
Sparta, and that accordingly the Homeric Sparta was at Therapne (cp. 
Stephanas Byiantius, s.v. 0 «/»djr»-ai). Certainly the position of the 
place, on a commanding and not very accessible height, is more like the 
situations which, to judge ftt>m Mycenae and Tiryns, the Achaeans 
chose for their strongholds than the much lower site of Sparta. The 
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association of Menelaus and Helen with Thcnpne points in the same 
direction, and so too does the discot-ery of Mycenaean pottery near the 
sanctuary of Menelaus (sec below). Herodotus (vL 6i) mentions a 
sanctuary of Helen at Therapne; it contained an hna^ of the goddess 
Helen. This sanctuary of Helen may have been identical with the 
temple of Menelaus mentioned by Pau s a n ias. Polybius (v. chs. t8, 2t, 
22) and Livy (xxxiv. 28) give the name of Menelaeum to the height on 
which the sanctuary of Menelaus stood. Isocrates tells us (x. 63) that 
at Therapne holy sacrifices continued to be offered to both Menelaus 
and Helen as to a god and a goddess, not merely as to a hero and 
heroine. There was a festival of Menelaus (Athenagoras, Suppticatio, 
14. p. 62, ed. Otto), and a festival of Helen, at which the girls went in 
procession to the sanctuary in wicker cars (Hes)’chius, s.w. fA<i^c)4a and 
KavvitOpa), It was in Therapne that Castor and Pollux were supposed 
to lie buried on the alternate days when they were not among the gods 
on Olympus (Pindar, Nrm. x. loi s^g.% Pytk. xi. 94 sqq .; Ittkm. i. 41 
xf.; Aleman, cited by the schoL on Euripides, Tmuies, 210). Accord¬ 
ing to Stephanus B>-iantius (r.v. Bcpdx-rai) there was a temple of the 
Dioscuri at Therapne. 

The ruins of what was probably the temple of Menelaus still exist 
on the highest summit of the line oif heights at Therapne. They were 
partially excavated by Ludwig Ross in the winter of 1833-34. The 
edifice wras in the form of a quadrangle extending from north to south. 
Only the foundations remain, consisting of three platforms, the upper¬ 
most of which (38 feet long by 20 feet broad) no doubt supported the 
temple. Ross excavated the short north side of the building, and 
cleared the outer wall of the lowest platform. This wall is more than 
60 feet long and is well preserved to a height of from 3 to 8 feet; it is 
built of great blocks of a hard conglomerate, some of the blocks measur¬ 
ing 12 feet long and 11 feet high. It seems that the wall was crowned 
by a marble cornice with simple naouldings; some of the marble slabs 
of the comice were found tying at the foot of the walL The inner core 
of the foundations was built of a much softer stone, which has weathered 
and crumbled away. The north wall of the lowest platform rests on a 
step which projects 6 or 7 inches. On or beside this step were 
found, lying along the whole length of the wall, innumerable little leaden 
figures, I or 2 inches high. Some of them represent men wearing 
plumed helmets and great round shields which cover the body from the 
neck to the knee, and over the rim of which the spear projects. Other 
figures, still more numerous, represent women clad in striped and 
checkered garments, which are drawn in at the waist Other figures, 
again, less numerous than the preceding, represent horses with or 
without riders. In addition there was found an immense quantity of 
leaden rings with rays projecting from them on all sides. Lastly, a 
smaller number of similv figures made of clay came to light most of 
them very rudely shaped. All these were probably votive offerings to 
Menelaus and Helen. The back of all the figures is quite smooth and 
flat from which we infer that they were meant to be attached to some¬ 
thing. In 1889 the Greek Government completed the excavation of the 
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building; li\^ little leaden figures of men armed with bow or shield etc. 
were found in the course of the excat-ations. To the south-east of the 
building, a little lower down the hill, there is a chapel of the Prophet 
Elias, in which some architectural fiagments of antiquity may be seen 
too or 300 yards to the south of the chapel many potsherds of 
the Mycenaean style have been found, all of them, however, unpainied 
and unglared. 

^ Rttktrcku, p, ga; l.eakc, jWw™, i. p. i8i w; id. PtUt 

U w' I ^ PP- Am/t^Uu, 2. pp. 341*344; 

V.: Rifiian, 3. p i2S*y.; BaeJeker,* p 287; Cnidi-lMnn, 2 ^2^- 

HtXrvw ,889, p 171 If.; Epipufit 1889,’p '3° 4^ ' 

1 ^ j' 1 ^ EhodUns etc. A somenlut different 

legend is told by Polyaenus (L 13). He says that when MeneUus «as 
returning from Egy-pt whh Helen, he put into Rhodes; and that 
Polyso h^ng of their arrival and eager to avenge the death of her 
htw^d Tleptoleraus who had perished at Troy, mn down to the beach 
with a multitude of men and women armed with fire and stones- 
But Menelaus concealed Helen in the hold of the ship and dressed 
c** ^ handmaidens in the apparel of her mistress. 

So the Rhodians, taking the handmaiden to be Helen, slew her 
But -Menelaus sailed away with the real Helen. Ptolemaeus sav 4 
//«/. IV. p. 189 of Westermann’s Afythographi Gratci\ that 
a«rlain herb called Helen’s herb grew m Rhodes and was so called 
becaw It was found growing beside the oak on which Helen hanged 
herself; all who ate of the herb fell to quarreUing. Cp. E. Maass, 
y **’' Rhodian worship of Helen of the Tree 

(r.r. HHen who was hanged on the tree) we may compare the Arcadian 
TOrship of the Strangled .Artemis (viiL 23. 6 sq.) That Helen of the 
'“J ^ “ nymph or goddess of the tree is probable, and the prob- 
abihtyisconfiiTOcd bya passage of Theocritus (xviiL 43 jyp) in which he 
repres«u twelve Spartan maidens about to place a wreath of lotus flowers 
on a to drop oU from a silver fl-isk under the tree, and to cut 

on Its bark the words, “Worship me, 1 am Helen's tree.” As here a 
l^ne-tree IS ^r^ to Helen, ro at Caphyae in Areadia there was a plane¬ 
ts namrf after Helen s husband Menelaus (viii. 23. 4). Cp. Bbitichcr 
I^mMhu drr HelUnen, p 50 sq.; W. Mannhardt, AaEtt IValH- ui^ 
FtldMU, p 22 2y.; S. Wde, Lakemulu KulU, p 342 ,qq. 

( M ?■ Megapenthea. They were bastard sons 

of Menelaus (ui. 18. 6). 

19 . 11. the White lale. On this island see especially Philostiatus, 

^ Didot ed.) According ro 
Phdostratus ^cre was a sanctuary in the island containing images of 
^hilles ^ Helen. Seamen might land and sacrifice at the sam^ 
but they h^ to quit the island at sunset. No one was allowed to ^e 
p his abode m the wle. Women might not set foot on it At night 
Achilles and Helen held high revelry, carousing and singing of their 
loves and chanting the verses of Homer in high clear roices, which 
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went ringing far mer the sea, thrilling with awe and wonder the sailors 
who heard them. Mariners who had anchored off the shore declared, 
too, that they had heard the trampling of horses, the clash of arms, and 
the shouts of warriors. A Greek inscription, recording a decree of the 
people of Olbia, has been found on the island {Bulletin de Corresp. 
HelUniqut, 1885, pp. Z 7 S' 379 )- Cp. Journal of Hellenic Stueiies, 5 
(1884), p. 16 rf.; Roscheris Lexiton, 1. p. 59 ry, 

19 . iJ. a Crotonian named Leonymiu. The story- which ibllows 
is told also by Conon {Narrationes, 18), but he calls the hero of it 
Autoleon, instead of Leonymus. 

19 . 12. Ajax wa* posted in the Tan. When the Locrians marched 
to battle, they used to leasx a clear space for the soul of Ajax in their 
line of battle (Conon, Lc.) The Zulus believe that the souls of their 
ancestors go out to battle with them and aid tlicm in the fight (Francis 
Fleming, Southern Africa, p. 259; cp. A. Hastian, Der ilensch in der 
Geuhichte, 2. p. 364 sq.) 

19 . 12. the Pyth^ priestess bade him sail to the White Isle 
etc On an amphora of Lower Italy a scene is painted which has been 
interpreted as the purification of the Locrian hero in the White Isle 
A wramor is standing armed with helmet, shield, and spear. Before 
him sits a man resting on his shield, and grasping in his right hand a 
branch of laurel, while a third man is holding a bowl toward the seated 
man. These figures have been interpreted respccti\xly as Leonymus 
(Autoleon), Achilles, and Ajax. A bird is sitting with expanded wings 
on the thigh of the seated man. It is supposed to be one of the white 
sea-birds which attended on Achilles in the island, &nning his sacred 
grove with their wings and sprinkling it with spray as they skimmed 
over it (Philostratus, Heroica, xx. 37). See Archdologische Zeitung, 
N. F. I (1847), pp. 97-107. 

19 . 13. tell Stesichorus that the loss of his eyesight etc It was 
said that in one of his poems Stesichorus had spoken ill of Aphrodite, 
and had been blinded by the goddess as a punishment, but that on 
composing a poem in recantation of his blasphemy he recotered his 
sight (Isocrates, Helene, 64). According to one account, the remark 
which drew down the wrath of the goddess was that in sacrificing to 
the gods Tyndareus had forgotten Aphrodite (Schol. on Euripides, 
Orestes, 249). 

20 . I. the fountain Messeis. It is mentioned by Homer {II. vL 
457 ). 

20 . 2. Poseidon, sornamed Earth-holder. From a Laconian in¬ 
scription we learn that chariot-races were held in his honour (Roehl, 
I. G. A. No. 79; Cauer, Delectus Inscr. Graec.* No. 17). The race¬ 
course or hippodrome of Poseidon the Earth-holder near Sparta is 
mentioned by .Xenophon {Hellenica, vi. 5. 30). It would seem that 
the shaking and rumbling of earthquakes were supposed to be caused 
by Poseidon driving his chariot underground; hence it was not un¬ 
natural that chariot-races should be held in his honour. Cp. S. Wide, 
Lakonische Knife, p. 38. 

20 . 2. Alesiae. This may have been at Afistra or its neighbour 
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village to the south Parori (Bunian, G*ogr. 2. p. ijl ; q>. Leake, 
Pthp. p. 164 tq,) The name Alesiae means no more than ‘mill- 
town,’ and the place w-as probably so called from the mills there. 
The French surveyors found a great many millstones in the gardens at 
the foot of the hill of .Vistra. The rock of which they arc made and 
which alone is suitable for the purpose is found only about Mistra. 
See Boblayc, Recherckes, p 83. As to the mythical .Miller (Myles) 
cp. Lobeck, Ag/a^pAamtu, p 1194. 

The scenery of the district at the eastern foot of Mount Taygetus, 
to which Pausanias here conducts us, is well described by \'iscber 
{EnHHeruHfftH, p 3*5 W-) “ follows: “While in Thcrapne, Amyclae, 
and the round buildings of Vaphio and MarmalU we met with vestiges 
of a very ancient civilisation which flourished in the plain of the Eurotas 
before the Dorian invasion; on the other hand when we reach the 
first line of the rocky heights of Taygetus, we find ourselves in the 
.Middle Ages—in the days of the Franks and the By'tantines. The first 
stage of Taygetus rises abruptly from the plain in bold clifls broken by 
many gullies, from which the mountain torrents issue. Crowning with 
iu picturesque ruins the summit of one of these heights, an hour’s ride 
to the west of Sparta, is the fortress of Mutnt, built by William de 
V’illehardouin in tbc middle of the thirteenth century. Below the 
castle, on the mountain side, is spread the extensive town, once a 
place of much more importance, now half in ruins, with its numerous 
churches and monasteries falling into decay. Yet for the traveller, in 
spite of its decay, Mistra must remain in virtue of iu situation one of 
the most enchanting spots which he can find in Greece or anywhere; 
and the prospect from the castle height, on the one side over the whole 
plain, on the other side up to the snowy peaks of Taygetus, across the 
fruitful levels and wooded slopes of the first step in the mountain stair¬ 
case, needs only a view of the sea to be second to none. The whole 
neighbourhood, too, is one of indescribable beauty. The way from New 
Sparta by the village of Magoula, which lies scattered among fhiit-tiees 
of every sort, is delightful enough. It passes through a plain watered by 
fresh brooks, where the drooping branches of the olive-trees and fig-trees 
often literally bar the way, and in riding one has to take heed not to be 
hung by the head among the boughs. But all this is almost forgotten 
when we ride from Mistra by Parori and Hagianms along the foot of 
the mountains to Sklax.'ochori. On this ride all the beauties of the Eurotas 
v^ley are crowded together ; for here we have wild magnificence com¬ 
bined with the luxuriant loveliness of a rich southern vegetation. Parori^ 
which lies close to Mistra and was formerly a suburb of it, is at the 
mouth of a dark and deep gorge, from which a stream comes brawling. 
This gorge is pointed out to travellers as the Caeadas, the gully into 
which the Spartans used to throw prisoners of war and afterwards male¬ 
factors (Thucydides, L 134); and certainly the Caeadas, as well as the 
Apothetae, where weakly children were exposed (Plutarch, Lycurgits, 16), 
is to be sought in one of the ravines of Mount Taygetus, of which hardly 
any appears so stem and awful as the one at Parvri. At the mouth 
of the gorge, just above the village, there is a very lovely spot From 
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a Turkish fountain there pours a copious stream of water, which 
trickles through creeping planu of all sorts into a large basin, and before 
it stand some fine plane-trees, 

•• Further on, the way winds through wood and thicket, where fruit- 
trees alternate with tall oaks, elms, and plane-trees, to the village of 
Hagiannii, hidden among grm-es of oranges, lemons, fig-trees, and olives. 
Amongst the woods dark cypresses rise singly like columns; many 
Judas-trees {Cercis Siliguastrum) stood in full blossom, forming with 
their rosy red a pleasant contrast to the various shades of green, while 
the oleanders, growing as high as trees beside esery rill, had not yet 
unfolded their buds. Wild vines climb to the very topmost boughs, 
and many other creepers, such as ivy, bindweed, and clematis, often 
weave trees and shrubs into an impenetrable thicket. In wealth of 
vegetation this district u imsurpassed in Greece, and no one who has 
set foot on Greek soil should foil to visit it. Yet it often happens that 
travellers, satisfied with having visited Sparta, turn back from it imme¬ 
diately, and then, foil of the impressions left on them by the plains of 
TripcHtta, of Argolis, and of the neighbourhood of Athens, C9mplain 
that there are no trees in Greece.” 

The present writer, though he was not further south than Parori, 
can confirm the general accuracy of this description. The view of the 
beautiful valley of Sparta from the steep hill of Mistra, crowded with 
monuments of the Middle Ages, and dominated by the towering mass 
of .Mount Taygetus, which rises like a wall behind it, combines almost 
every element of natural beauty and historical association. Immediately 
below the Frankish castle which crowns the summit of the hill arc the 
ruins of a spacious Byxantine palace, once the residence of the governor 
of the Morca, who ranked next after the emperor. Its great hall opened 
on the palace garden, firom the terrace of which the wonderful view is 
to be had over the valley. Again, the fountain, described by Vischer, 
at the mouth of the tremendous gorge, is a scene not to be forgotten. 
The water gushes from many mouths in the foce of a wall built against 
the rock. A stone seat encircles the trunk of the great spreading 
plane-tree which fronts the fountain. All this, writh the gloomy gorge 
behind, makes up a picture such as is oflener seen in dreams than in 
reality. Once more, the village of Trypi, situated a little to the north 
of Mistra, at the entrance of the fomed Langada pass over Mount 
Taygetus, is one of idyllic beauty. It is embowered among woods and 
orchards on the mountain side; and entering it from the south you pass 
the mouth of a narrow glen carpeted with ferns and overarched with 
trees. 

20. 3. a rirer Phellia. This may be the stream that flows past 
RMotisa (Bursian, Gtogr. 2. p. 130; Baedeker,* p. 390). Prof. Curtins 
thinks it is the stream further south which joins the Eurotas just above 
yapkio {Ptlop. 2. p. 349). 

20. 3. Pharls. Pharis is mentioned by Homer (//. iL 583) and 
Strabo (viii. p. 363). It was one of the old Achaean towns (Pans. iii. 
3. 6). Hence it is believed to have stood at or near VapUa, where a 
beehive tomb containing treasures has been discovered (see above, p. 
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134 tqq.) The tomb may have been the burial place of one of the old 
Achaean kings of Pharis, as the beehive tombs at Mycenae were the 
tombs of the Achaean kings of Mycenae. Vapkio is on a hill on the 
west bank of the Eurotas, about live miles south of Sparta. Some 
excavations were recently made on the hill which lies a few minutes to 
the south of Vapkio. There were fi>und some potsherds of Mycenaean 
style, a small stone knife, etc., but no walls of the Mycenaean age. 
See dpxoioAoytio}, 1889, p. 131. As to Pharis see Leake, 

Stomt, 3. p. 3 tq .; ri/., Pthp. p. 165 ; Cnrtius, Pthp. 3. p. 348 sq .; 
Bnrsian. Gtogr. 3. p. 130 sq .: Baedeker,* p. 390. 

20 . 3. a precinct of Measaplan Zeus. The French surveyors 
found the remains of a temple near a source of water a little to the 
north of the village of Katzaru. Leake (Pthp. p. 165) thought that 
this may have been the temple of Mcssapian Zeus. Bursian looked for 
the sanctuary near the well-wooded village of Hagios Joasuus (Hagiamtis), 
at the foot of .Ml Taygetus (Gtogr. 3. p. 131). According to Stephanus 
Byzantius (s.v. M«nraircat) the place where Messapian Zeus was 
worshipped was called Messapeae, and he refen for his authority to the 
fifty-seventh book of Theopompus’s history. 

20 . 3. Bryseae. The name, derived from / 3 pvciv, seems to indicate 
a district where springs of water abounded. It may have been to the 
west of the modem village of Sklavotkon, near the site of the modem 
vrillages of Kattaru and SimaitM. The district abounds in springs. 
See Leake, Ptlop. p. 163 tq.-, Bursian, Gtogr. 3. p. 131. Ross and 
Prof. Curtius would place Bryseae further north, near the village of 
H. Joannts. The ground here is well watered, and the village stands 
in a grove of orange-trees. Near a copious spring in front of the 
village there ate marble remains of buildings and sculptures. See Ross, 
WatuitruHgtn its Gritcktttland, 2. p. 244 sq.; Curtius, Pt/tp. 2. p. 251. 

20 . 4- Mount Taletum. This may be Ml St. Elias, the highest 
summit of Taygetus (7900 feet). Bursian, however, doubted this 
identification. See Leake, Pthp. p. 164 ; Bursian, Gtogr, 3. p. 104 sq. 
note : Baedeker,* p. 288. In modern Greece almost evxry high hill, 
we are told, is dedicated to Sl Elias, and it has been supposed that the 
saint has alwrays succeeded to the ancient Flelios (the sunji. Power over 
rain is ascrib^ to him, and in time of drought people flock to his 
churches and monasteries to pray for rain. See J. T. Bent, Tkt 
Cycladts, p. 87 ; Lucy M. J. Garnett, Tke IVomtn of Turkty; Tkt 
Ckristian H’omtn, p. 124. This is an argument for identifying the 
Mt. St. Elias of Taygetus with the ancient Ml Taletum on which the 
sun was worshipped (see below). On Sl Elias's day in August a 
festival is held on .Mount Sl. Elias (Baedeker,* p. 288). 

20 . 4 - sacred to the Sun etc. For evidence sun-worship in 
various parts of Greece see Index, s.v. ‘Suil' In the beautiful essay 
‘ In praise of our native land’ (Patriot tneomium) Lucian speaks of the 
sun as the god worshipped by men of every country. Inscriptions show 
that at Athens there was a regular worship of the Sun, conducted by 
a priestess who had a special seat in the theatre of Dionysus. Sec 
C. /. A. iii. Nos. 302, 313; AcAriov dpxatoXstyutov, 1889, p, 19 sq. 
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There also a priest of the Sun at Athens (Haipocration, j.r. l^Ki'por). 
According to Polcmo, the Athenians offered ‘sober’ (/>. wineless) 
sacrifices to the Sun and Moon (SchoL on Sophocles, Otd. CoL too). 
Cp. note on v. 15. to. In an inscription found at the Piraeus mention 
is mode of the sacrifice of a honeycomb to the sun (Eiftriiunit 
dpxaioXoyuc/f, 1885, p. 88; C. /. A. Hi. Na tfisi). Rhodes was a 
great seat of su^worship. See Ditlenberger, De sacris Rhodiontm 
commentatio, p. iil sqq.; cp. Cauer, DeUctus Imscr, Crate.* So. 181 
(at beginning). The sun seems to have been worshipped at Mopsuestia 
in Cilicia fW. Froehner, /.er tHscriptions Crtcques du Ljotn^rty No. 17). 
On sun-worship m ancient Greece see Preller, Griech. Mytkologie,* t. 
p. 429 tqq. ; Roscher's Lexikon, i. p. 2024 tqq. 

20 . 4 - wild goats and boars may b« hiuited all orer Mount 
Taygetua. In the forests of Mount Taygetus wild hogs, wolves, jackals, 
and foxM still abound; deer arc less common, and bears have long 
been extinct (L. Ross, Wixnderungtn, 2, p. 218). 

20 . 5. a Banctnary of Demeter snmamed Eletuinian. This is 
conjccturally placed by Prof. Curtius near the village of Anaxryti, 
situated in a glen of Ml Taygetus {Pelop. 2. p. 251). But this and 
the other places which Pausanias mentions in Mt. Taygetus (Lapithaeum, 
Dcieum, and Harplea) have not >et been identified. On the modem 
villages in this pan of Taygetus see L. Ross, WoMderumgen, 2. 
p, 203 xqq. 

20 . 6 . Helos. See Hi. 22. 3- The name Helots, which Pausanias 
derives from the name of this town, is now generally supposed to come 
from the root ktl, which appears in heltiH, ‘ m take,’ ‘ conquer.’ Thus 
the name Helots would mean ‘captives.’ See G. Gilbert, Grieeh, 
Staaisaltertkumrr* i. p. 32. 

20 . 6. which Homer mentionB. See //. n. 584. 

20 . 6. the whole Greek race were called Hellenes etc. In historical 
times the Greeks called themselves Hellenes and their country Hellas. 
But they had a tradition of a time when their national name was 
Graikoi, which is identical with the Latin Cratci and the English Greeks. 
Thus Aristotle {Meteorotagica, i. 14, p. 351) says that Deucalion's 
deluge took place “in ancient Greece, and ancient Greece is the 
district about Dodona and the .Achelous. For there dwelt the Selli 
and the people who were then called Graikoi but are now called 
Hellenes." Stephanos BjTantius (j.t>. Ppaocot) mentions a certain 
Graecus (Gnukos), son of Thcssalus, after whom the Greeks {HeiUnes) 
were named Graikoi; and he adds that the mothers of the Greeks were 
called Graikes by Aleman and by Sophocles in his lost play The 
Shepherds. The name Graikos occurred in Callimachus, as we leam 
from the writer of the Eiymologteum Magnum, who tells us (p. 239, 
s.v. Ppaticiif) that the Greeks were called Graikoi either on account of 
their bravery or after a ccitain man Graikos. According to Apollodorus 
(l 7. 3 ) the change of the national name from Graikoi to Hellenes was 
made by Hellen, who called the people Hellenes after himself. The 
Parian Chronicle assigns this change of name to the >-ear 1521 B.c 
(Frag. Hist. Grate, ed. Muller, i. p. 542 sq.) 
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The remarkable coincidence between this Greek tradition and the 
name by which the Creeks were always known to the Romans has been 
variously explained by modem writers. The most obvious explanation, 
adopted by ProC Curtius (firitcK GtscMicktt* i. p, 93), b that when 
the fore£athers of the Creeks and Romans dwelt together, the Greeks 
were actually called Greeks (Graikoi), and that this name was preserved 
by the Romans after it had been abandoned by the Greeks them- 
sdves. A different view b that of Viertor Hehn {^Kulhtrpflaiatn 
umd HaustJiurr,* {x 51)- He supposes that the ancestors of the 
Greeks, after lighting their way through the mountains and forests of 
the wild Illyrian coast to Duduna, settled for a time tn Epirus ; that 
they had two national names, Graikoi and Hellenes; and that while 
the latter spread eastward, the former (Graikoi) prevailed in the west 
and was transmitted across the sea to t^ Italians. Other theories on 
the subject have been propounded by Busolt (Grittk. GtxkickU^ 1. 
p. 198 ry.) and Nissen {Jtalisckt Landttkumde, pp. 130, 544 note). 
Cp. W. Helbig, in Hermti, it (1876), p. 273 ryy.; B. Niese, ‘Ueber 
den Volksstamm der Graker,' Htrmtt, 12 (1877X pp. 409-420; M. 
Dunckcr, GesckickU dts AUerikumt, 5. p. 9 ig. 

Hellas was origirudly the name of a town or district in Thessaly, 
and in this sense alone docs it occur in Homer (Ebeling, I^xicoM 
Hcmtricum, s.v. *EXAat). The name Hellenes occurs only once in 
Homer (//. iL 684), where it is applied, not to the Creeks in general, 
but only to the people who inhabit^ the Thessalian town or district of 
Hellas. Thucydides remarked (L 3) that Homer never caUs the Creeks 
Hellenes, but always Danai, Argives, or Achaeans. The name 
Ponhcllenes b found once in Homer (//. ii. 530) in the sense of' all 
the Greeks,' but the line was rejected by Aristarchus (Ebeling, Lexicon 
Nomerimm, s.v. IlaMAAf/m). The question whether the Homeric 
Hellas was a town or a district was debated in antiquity (Strabo, ix. 
p. 431 rg.), and opinion is still divided on the subject. See Bursian, 
Geogr. t. p. 77 ; Buebholz, DU komtriseken RealUm, 1. pp. 98, 103. 
The Roman geographers confined the name Hellas to the portion of 
Greece north of the Isthmus of Corinth. See Mela, ii. § 37 . 3 *. 48; 
Pliny, A’//, iv. 23 ; SoUnus, vii. 16. 

20 . 8. On the road from Sparta to Arcadia. Pausanias now 
returns from Mount Taygetus to Sparta and sets off northward by the 
road which led to Megalopolb in Arcadia. As (ar as the Arcadian 
frontier the track follows the valley of the Eurotas, keeping on the 
right (west) bank of the river and generally running dose to the stream, 
the bimks of which are fringed with oleanders, fig-trees, and planes. 
For the first three miles the valley b open and possesses that combina¬ 
tion of charms which renders the vale of Sparta the most beautiful 
region of Greece. The river flows on the whole at the foot of the 
somewhat bare hiUs which rise on the eastern side of the valley, 
dipping their rocky declivities in many places in its water. But on the 
other side low rolling hills, covered with excellent soil and intersected 
by streams, stretch away to where the long range of Taygetus stands up 
against the western sky, its majestic snowy peaks contrasting finely 
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with the dark woods of its lower slopes and the luxtuiant \’egetation 
of the \-alIey. In this open part of the s-alley must have lain all the 
places and objects mentioned by Paosanias between Sparta and the 
image of Modesty (§ to) ; but no one bos yet ventured to identify them. 
About three miles from Sparta the valley contracts and the scenery 
changes. We are no longer in a great open valley covered with 
luxuriant vegetation and enclosed by grand mountains. It is a narrow 
dale through which we are passing, hemmed in by low hills, at the 
foot of which the river flows between banks thickly wooded with willows, 
poplars, oleanders, aitd plane-trees. Well-tilled flelds lie on the gentle 
lower slopes of the bills and occupy the stretches of flat land where the 
hills retire from the river. The bare upper declivities are dotted here 
and there with a few olives. 


Dowell, Tmr, 2. p. 398 p/a. ; Cell, Jemrmj in tht Mtrtn, p 318 iyy. ; 
I.rake, M»na, 3. p la Kfj .; Cortnu, a. p as3 /yy. 5 Viicher, Ennntr- 

PP 37 *, 400! Baedeker,* p 29a; GniJc'jtanm, a p 281 ; W. Loring, 
Ssijtnmal HilUnit Stmiiti, 15 (1895), p 41 jy. 

20 . 8. a aanctuaiy of Achilles. There was a sanctuary of 
Achilles also at Brasiae (iiL 24. $}; one of the harbours at Cape 
Taenarum was called the harbour of Achilles (iii. 25. 4); and the 
worship of Achilles in Laconia was referred to ^ Anaxagoras (Schol. 
on Apollonius Rhodius, iv. 815). On these and other grounds Mr. 
Tsountas holds that Achilles was a Laconian as well as a Thessalian 
hero (Mv<c^i>at, p. 259 ry.) Cp S. Wide, Lakonisclu Kulte, p. 
233 W- 

20. 9. iwore the niitors - mairing them stand on the pieces 

of the horse. Elsewhere (iv. 15. 8 and v. 24. 9) read of oaths 
taken on the pieces of a boar. So in trials before the court of the 
Areopagus at Athens the accuser took an oath, standing on the pieces 
of a boar, a ram, and a bull, which had been sacrificed by special 
persons on special da>s (Demosthenes, Or. xxiiL p. 642). Another 
way of taking an oath was to pass between the pieces of the slain 
animal UTien Agamemnon was about to lead the Greeks to Troy, the 
soothsayer Calchas brought a boar into the market-place, and divided 
it into two parts, one on the west, and one on the cast. Then each 
m.-in with a drawn sword in his hand passed between the pieces of the 
boar, and the blade of his sword was smeared with the blood. Thus 
they swore enmity to Priam. See Dictys Cretensis, L 15. So in 
Jeremiah xxxiv. t8 we read of “the men that have transgressed my 
covenant, which have not performed the words of the covenant which 
they had made before me, when they cut the calf in twain, and passed 
between the parts thcreoC" Cp. Genesis xv. 9 jyy. Among the 
Bechuonas of South Africa “ when Sibonelp a chief of the Darolong, 
made a covenant with Buys, who fled to him from Kalir-land, the 
paunch of a large ox was taken, with its contents, and an incision being 
m.vdc in each side of the stomach, the one forced his body through it, 
and the other followed, intimating by this ceremony that they were 
henceforward one people " (R. Moffat, Missionary Lahonrs and Scents 
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im SoMtkem AfricOy p. 378). Another form of the oath among the 
Kcchuanas is this: “ An animal is slaughtered, and some of the 
contents of its stomach are laid hold of by both cos'cnaoting parties, 
their hands meeting together and laying hold of each other, while 
covered over with the contents of the sacrificed animal's stomach. This 
would seem to be the most solemn form of public agreement known in 
the country" (J. Mackenzie, Ten Yeart netrik cf the Orange Htx-er, 
p. 393). Among the Nagas of eastern India the most sacr^ oath is 
“ for the two panics to the oath to lay hold of a dog or fowl, one by 
its head the other by its tail or feet, whilst the animal or bird is cut in 
two writh a dio, emblematic of the perjurer’s fiite" {Journal of th* 
Anthropological Institute, it (1883), p. 7 i)> The explanation of such 
forms of oath is probably, as Robertson Smith pointed out {Religion of 
the Semites,* p. 480 sg.), that the panics to the oath are believed to be 
“taken within the mystical life of the victim.” Hence a cleansing or 
purifying \inue is ascribed to ceremonies of this kind. At the temple 
of the Moon the Albanians of the Caucasus used to sacrifice a human 
being ; then they all stood upon the corpse, as a purificatory ceremony 
(Stmb^ XL 4. 7, p. 503^ In Bocotia, as a public form of purification, 
they cut a dog in two, and the people passed between the pieces 
(Plutarch, Quaest. Rom. ill). Among the Basutos of South Africa, 
“certain tribes, after ha\ing slaughtered the victim, {fierce it through 
and through, and cause the (lerson who is to be purified to |>ass between 
the {fieces" (Casalis, The Basutos, p. 356)^ WTien the Koreks of 
eastern Siberia were afraid of some infectious disorder, they killed a 
dog, wound the guts about two {roles, and passed betw-een them 
(Krascheninnikow, Beschreibung des Lastdes Kamtschatka, p. 377 sg.) 
When Pcieus ravaged lolcus, he slew Astydamia, wife of Acastus, cut 
her in pieces, and caused his army to inarch between the pieces into 
the city (A{iaiIodnrus, iii. 13. j). The tradition is probably a reminis¬ 
cence of a solemn mode of {rurification. 

20 . 9. Cnnioa, sumamed Stemmatlan. Cranius was {rrobably the 
Comean A{>oila See above, {l 333. At the Camean festival a man 
covered with wreaths {sfemmaia) ran praying for the welfare of the 
state (Bekkers Anecdote Graeca, p. 305 line 35 sgg.) He may have re¬ 
presented the god, and if so we can understand why the god was called 
Siemmatian ■* the wreathed one’}. Cp. Hes)xhiua, z.r. artiiiiarialoe •, 
K. O. Midler, Dorter,* I. {l 6i ; S. Wide, Lakotdsche Kulte, p. 78. 

20. 9 . Mysiaa Artemis. Pmf. S. Wide suggests that Mysian 
Artemis is equivalent to Mouse Artemis, the epithet Mysian teing 
{>erha{i$ derived from mus, ‘mouse.’ He {roints out t^t at Lusi 
in Arcadia, where there was a sanctuary of Artemis (Paus. viiL 18. 8), 
there was also a s{>ring in which mice were said to bred (Aristotle, 
Mirab. Auscult. 135 (137); Theo{Mvm{Jus, dted by Antigonus, Hist. 
.Mirab. 137). See S. Wide, Laionische Kulte, {l ttS sg. 

20 . 10. The image of Modesty etc. On the right (west) b.-ink of 
the Eurotas, about four miles above Sparta, the road is henuned in 
betw-een steep cliflfe and the river, which here flows in the bottom of a 
profound and narrow gorge. The ruts of the ancient rood may be 
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seen in the rock. And in the moss-grovm cliff above the road is a 
spacious cavern, now called Pkoimos (‘ the oven ’); but its mouth is 
almost hidden by brambles and the boughs of a wild fig-tree. The 
entrance to the cavern is formed by an arch in the aqueduct which once 
brought water from Vhxiri to Sparta, and which for a long way skirts 
the hills beside the path. Near the cave is a semicircular niche 
hewn out of the rock. Some have thought that in this niche may have 
stood the statue of Modesty mentioned by our author. Others (Leake, 
Ross, and Cuttius) suppose that the niche was the tomb of T aHac (sec 
31. i), but the distance of the spot from Sparta does not tally with the 
50 furlongs of Pansanias. See Leake, Mona, 3. pp. 13, 15 ; Curtins, 
Ptlop. 3. ^ 353 tq .; Bursian, Ctogr. 3. p. 115 ; Ross’s map of Sellasin, 
m his Rnsim unJ Rrisenrouten ; Baedeker,* p. 393 ; GauU-Joanat, 3. 
p. 381 ; W. Loring, in Journal of HtlUnU StuSei, 15 (1895X P- 43- 
Mr. W. Loring has conjectured that the image of .Modesty stood at a 
place a good deal nearer Sparta than this niche in the cliff. He thus 
dcKiibes the place ; “ About three miles from SparU is a large unfinished 
building, one end of which is used as a khan, the khan of Zakkariios. 
Near it the river makes a bend to the eastward, circumventing a low 
rocky hill; but the track to Megalopolis keeps straight on, passing left 
of the hill, and rejoining the river beyond it some three-quarters of a mile 
from the khan. Leaving the track at the khan, and keeping along the 
river bank, one sees almost immediately, on the opposite bank, the scanty 
renwins of a Roman or mediaeval bridge,—probably the former,—and 
bMidc it the traces of a river-wall of large blocks of stone. Just opposite 
this bridge, if one climbs the rocks which overhang the path, one finds a 
large rock-cutting, which was probably supplemented by building so as to 
form alt(^ether a level area some 30 ft. x 3o ft. in cxtcnL" This cutting, 
Mr. Loring suggests, may possibly have been prepared for the image of 
Modesty. See Jatirnal of HtlUnie StutUes, 15 (1895), p. 42. To the 
north of this cutting Mr. Loring observed other remains of antiquity. 
He says: “ Still keeping to the river, one reaches in a few minutes a 
fine Turkish bridge,—the bridge of Kopanos ,—which spans it by a 
single arch. . . . From the bridge of Koj^tnos to the point at which the 
nver and the track to Megalopolis re-unite, the river flows in a narrow 
gorge between high rocks on the eastern and the low hill already 
mentioned on the western side. The former assume shapes so curious 
as to suggest artificial cutting ; and on the slopes of the latter arc traces 
(I) of an aqueduct or mill stream, (2) lower down, of a half-buried wall, 
built m order to terrace up the soil, possibly for a road but more prob- 
ably for purposes of cultivation. On the north end of the hill, where 
one rejoins the track to Megalopolis, arc remains of polygonal walls, 
and the hill itself bears a fair sprinkling of pottery, while immediately 
between the hill and the river, on the narrow strip of land which 
separates them, are the lower courses of a long wall consisting partly of 
Hellraic and partly of later masonry, nearly parallel with the river. It 
is evident, in frict, that on and about this hill there was a group of 
buildings, the principal one being perhaps a small fort; and I draw 
special attention to tl^ site because it has scarcely yet been mentioned, 
VOL. lit , B 
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and never (so &r as 1 know) correctly. It is disappointing that we 
cannot with much probability recognise in it any of the places or objects 
mentioned by Pausanios" {op. at. p. 43 jy.) The remains of the fort 
described by Mr. Loring had been already noticed by the Swiss traveller 
Vischer, who says that the walls consist of large blocks, approximately 
squared, and that they are to be seen on a small steep rocky height 
dose to the river {Erimuntugen, p. 401). 

21 . I. the t^b of Ladas. From the Phmmos (sec preceding 
note) the trade continnes to follow the river, the banks of which 
are thickly wooded, though the hillsides are bare except for a few 
olivx-trees here and there. Now and then we pass a patch of 
maim and a dump of mulberry-trees. About a mile from Phoumot 
a stream joins the Eurotas from the west, and the valley is here more 
open, llie valley of this tributary stream is spanned, a tittle higher up, 
by the aqueduct which has been already mentioned (p. 369); the 
remains of the piers that supported the aqueduct can still be seen. In 
the low rocks to the left of the path, near the river, are some curious 
rock-cuttings known to the peasants as the Magtirtia ('kitchen'). It 
has been suggested that these cuttings were the tomb of I jHa« men¬ 
tioned by Pausanios; but Mr. Loring thinks that they were probably 
made for the reception of some statues, altars, or the like rather than 
for a tomb. See Baedeker,* p. 393 ; W. Loring, in Journal of IltUatic 
Studies, 15 (i 89 $X P- 43 PI- As to Ladas see iL 19. 7 ; via. I3. 5. 
There was a broiue statue of Ladas by Myron (Anthol. Palatina, 
Appendix Pltnudea, 54). Cp. Brunn, in SitimngsbericAte of the 
Bavarian Academy (Munich), Philosoph. philolog. CL, 6 November, 
1880, p. 474 

21 . 3. the Ohaiacoma (‘entrenchmeat'). About a mile and a 
half further up the valley of the Eurotas from the Afageirria (see pre¬ 
ceding note), there arc the remains of a massive wall of ancient Greek 
masonry close to the path, by the side of a small stream. The wall, 
which goes by the name of HelUnike, forms an angle with the river. 
It is about twenty paces long and is built of ashlar masonry. Probably 
it formed part of a fortification intended to bar the pass. This fortifica¬ 
tion may very wrcll have been the Choracoma of Pausaniaa. See 
Vischer, Erinnerumgen, p. 401; Bursian, Geogr. 3. p. 114 sy.; 
Baedeker,* p. 393 ; W. Loring, in Journal of Hellenic Studies, 15 
(189SX P- 44 - 

21 . 3. Fellana. About three miles north of Hellemko (see pre¬ 
ceding note) the valley of the Eurotas widens out and the path to 
Megalopolis begins to diverge fiom the river to the left (westwardX 
Here on the opposite (eastern) bank of the river rises a rugged mountain, 
crowned by twro peaked rocks, on each of which stands a chapel; one is 
a chapel of St. John, the other a chapel of Sl Demetrius. These peaks 
are the termination of a hill which projects westward fiom the village 
of Vourlia. Between the foot of this rugged mountain and the river is 
a narrow grassy meadow, some 50 to 200 yards in width, which a pro¬ 
tected fiom the encroachments of the river by a wall of large and very 
roughly squared stones laid without mortar. This wall, which seems to 
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be ancient, is preserved for a length of about 200 yards and a height of 
thw or four courses. At the bade of the meadow which it protects, 
and just at the foot of the mountain, a remarkably fine spring^ rises 
among the rocks; iu waters are dammed up so as to form a reservoir 
which supplies a mill-stream. The spring is tailed Vivan. Iu water 
was formerly conveyed to SparU by the aqueduct which has been 
mentioned more than once. The aqueduct is probably Roman. A 
little beyond this wall and spring the river is joined on the left (eastern) 
bank ^ a tributary which descends in a broad bed from the village of 
Ket^Usa, At the point where the streams meet, a broad stretch of 
fcrtUe flat land extends along both sides of the Eurotas. In the village 
Kot^tsa u a copious spring of clear cold water; and in the 
plain below it another abundant spring rises, also cold and dear. Thus 
m the neighbouriKK^ of KomUtsa there are three Luge springs, namely 
me m the village itself one in the plain immediately below it, and a 
^rd (the yh’an) dose to the river, just behind the ancient river-wafl. 
The existence of these springs and of the ancient wall has led topo- 
generally to identify this region with Pcllana. The distances 
h^ from Sparu and Belemina tally well with those given by Pausanias. 
^e site of /CoHditsu is perhaps too far back from the direa route to 
Me^opohs to be identified as that of Pellana. Hence the two springs 
m the plain at the foot of the hills may be those which Pausanias 
the Pdlanian spring and Lancea. There are no ancient remains in the 
ctupcls of St. John and St. Demetrius, 


P- ^ 3. p 13 ; Row, RHum, p. 

.ry. , Cortna, Ptltp. a. p 255 ; Viscber, ErinMtrut%gtn, p 401 tt. s 

tf.; Loring, \a Jmtrmal tf UtiUnu StuJus, 15 (18^), p 44 jy. 


Pellana, or PeUenc as it is called by some ancient writers, was one 
of three frontier Laconian towns which together were called the Tripolis 
(‘three cities') (Polybius, iv. 81: Livy, xxxv. 27). One of the 
two <^cr towns was probably Belemina (see below). When the 
Boeotian army under Epaminondas was marching against Sparta, 
Agesilaus advanced to Pellana; but he was out-manoeuvred by the 
Theban general and had to return in great haste to the capital (Xeno¬ 
phon, HtlUnica^ vii. 5. 9 sq.) After the retreat of the Thebans, an 
Arcadian force made an incursion into Laconia, stormed Pellana, and 
put the Lacedaemonian garrison to the sword (Diodorus, xv. 67). This 
happened in 369 ac Many years afterwards the garrison of Pellana 
annoyed the reueat of an Achaean army under Philopoemen (Polybius, 
xvi. 37). Plutarch speaks of "the ravine at Pellene” (Agu, 8), by 
which he probably meant the stream which comes down from KondUta 
(see above). 

Continuing our journey northward we come, in rather more than 
an hour after leaving the site of Pellana, to the remains of another 
anaent town. They are situated at a village called the Ktdyxna of 
G*orgUtst. A low rocky hill, steep on all sides except the east, here 
nses immediately to the left of the path. It was an andent acropolis. 
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for iu top is sttrronndcd by mined walls, in which ancient Greek 
foundations can be discerned under late mediaeval masonry. Some of 
the walls extend lower down the hill, and at its foot a fine spring, 
shaded by tall trees, issues from among the rocks and flows down 
rapidly to join the Eurotas. A little beyond the acropolis, still on the 
left of the path, are two circular ca\es cut in the soft rock, with roofs 
of the beehive shape. They measure about i8 feet in diameter by to 
feet in height Probably they were tombs. Mr. Loring bought many 
coins, most of them Roman and Uyiantine, at the village. He observed 
little pottery about from which be inferred that the ancient place was 
small, perhaps only a fort. Vischer, however, noticed sestiges of a 
town extending from the acropolis far down into the plain. Probably 
the town was the third of the three ancient towns which made up the 
Tripolis, the other two being Pcllana and Belemina (see above). But 
as to the name of the ancient town of which the rains exist at the 
Kalyvia «f Ctorgkitn, the opinions of topographers difler. It would 
seem to have been either Aegys (Pans. iii. 2. 5 ; Strabo, x. p. 446; 
Stephanus Byiantius, i.v. klyvt) or Carystus (Strabo, Lt .; Athenaeos, 
up. 31 c ; Stephanus Byzantins, i.v. Kdputrrot). The wine of Carystus 
was mentioned by the poet Aleman, as we learn from the writers last 
cited. 

See Leake, Aftrtm, 3 - ^ «8 if.; id., p. 3501 Boblaye, 

EttktrrJUt, p. 76: Csttius, Ptltf. 2. p. 257 If. : Viicher, EriMnmmgtn, ju 402 | 
Boruan, 2. p. 114; BMcker,* p. ^3; GuuU-Jcamm, 2. p. 282; W, 

Loring, in Journal y MUmie Studia, 15 (1895), p. 45 if. 

21 . 3. Belemina, Pursuing our way northward from the Kaljrtria 
of Cforghitsi (see preceding note) we come in half an hour to an 
abundant and beautiful spring gushing freely from beneath rocks on 
the left side of the path and surrounded by trees. Below the spring, 
in a little stretch of flat ground planted svith mulberry-trees, Vischer 
observed some ancient walls. Beyond this place the track ascends 
and traverses a flat tableland of some extent, dotted with heaps of 
stones and stunted wild pear-trees. This tableland goes by the name 
of Agrapiikokambos (‘ wild-pear region'). Beyond it the tra^ descends 
through a bleak country and enters a beautiful pass in which the 
hillsides on cither hand are richly clothed with arbutus. Hence the 
pass gets its name of Goumarvkamiot »tbut\i» region*). From this 
pass we emerge on the head waters of the Eurotas at the khan of 
Longaniko. The time from the Kalyvia of Ctorgkitri to the khan of 
LongoHiko is about two hours. Here, on the opposite (northern) side 
of the river, rises the fine conical mountain of Ckalmot (2556 feet), its 
slopes clothed with wood and green pastures. Although streams flow 
round its base on both sides to form the Eurotas, the mountain seems 
to the C)e to close the valley of the Eurotas on the north. It b a 
conspicuous object whether seen from the north or the south, being 
visible both from Megalopolis and Sparta. Its summit is encircled by 
extensi\’e remains of fortification-walls, of which a considerable part is 
generally held to be andent, while the rest is certainly mediaevaL 
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These »-alls follow, as far as possible, the verge of the steepest slope 
aad keep as ncarir level os the nature of the ground allows; but on 
the eastern side, where the ground fiills away very abruptly, the wall 
necessarily descends with it fully joo feet, in order to rejoin the crest 
of the hill (here much lower) near its north-east comer. On the west 
the slope is much more gradual The fort consists of an upper and a 
lower enclosure,, the upper enclosure forming the citadel proper. This 
upper enclosure was itself divided into two by a cross-wall in mediaeval 
and perhaps also in ancient times. The massive walls both of the 
upper and lower enclosure are strengthened at intervals by towers, 
seimcircular or square. In respect of structure, the walls are built 
entirely of unhewn stones piled together; but the two faces are more 
carefuUy put together, and built of larger stones, than the interior. 
Mr. W, ^ring, the only traveller who has examined and described the 
fortress in detail, distinguishes three styles in the construction of the 
walls: (i) that of the outer wall; (j) that of the western part of the 
cross-wall which separates the upper enclosure from the lower; (3) 
that of the remaining walls of the upper enclosure. The difference 
betweeii styles 1 and 3 lies in the sire of the stones, those of the outer 
wall being much larger than those of the inner. In the walls of style 3 
moi^ has been extensively, and tiles sparingly, employed; they are 
obviously mediaeval The walls of the first two styles are probably 
ancient; ^m the large siw and loose structure of the stones Dr. 
pbrpfeld, judging by Mr. Loring’s photographs, inclined to think that, 
if ancient at aU, they belonged to the Mycenaean age. 

This fortress on Mount Chtlmos has been sometimes identified with 
Bclemina, as by Leake and Lolling (Baedeker). Belemina, or n<‘lh;na 
as it was also allied (Plutarch, CUomemM, 4 ; Stephanus Byzantius, aw. 
BsA^tra), was no doubt the chief place of this district, but from 
Pansanias's description of it as supplied with springs and traversed by 
the Eurotas we should expect to find it in the valley, not on the lop of 
the mountain. Probably Mr. W. Loring is right in identi^ing the 
fortress on Mount Chtlmcs with the place called the Athenaeum by 
Plutarch and Polybius. Plutarch says that the Athenaeum was near 
Belbina, on a pass leading into Laconia, and that it was claimed by 
Megalopolis in the reign of Qeomenes III, king of Sparta, who seized 
and fortified it {filtomnus, 4). Polybius, himself a native of Mcgalo- 
jwUs, always speaks of the Athenaeum as belong'ing to Megalopolis 
(•V. 37i 60, 81): he tells us (iv, 81) that on one occasion the Lacedae¬ 
monians, being threatened with a Macedonian invasion, dismantled and 
evacuated the AthenaeuiiL Thus it appears that the Athenaeum was 
on the frontiers between Laconia and Arcadia, and that its possession 
was claimed by both countries. The same thing was true of Belemina, 
as we leam from Pausanias (viil 35. 3 zy.); it was sometimes held by 
Megalojxilis (Polybius, ii. 54 ; Livy, axxviil 34). The name Belemina 
or Belbina seems to haix covered the whole district in which the 
Athenuum was situated. Indeed it may be questioned whether 
Belemina or Belbina was not the name of a district only, not of a town 
at all Stephanus Byzantius, it is true, speaks of Belbina as a Laconian 
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city {i.v. BiXfiira), but his authority is Pausanias, whose language in 
the present passage favours the view that it w-as a district rather than 
a town. And Polybius (ii. 54), Strabo (riii. p. 343), and Livy (xxxviii. 
34) speak of it only as a district. No other undou^ed remains of an 
ancient settlement, besides those on Mount Cktlmot, appear to exist in 
this district. Ancient remains have indeed been report^ at two other 
places, namely (t) on the plateau to the south-east of the village of 
Petrima, about two miles west of Ml Chelmos, and (a) near the chapel 
(now destroyed) of Hagia Eircne at the eastern foot o( Chelmos. But 
Mr. Loring hiiled to find ancient Greek ruins at either of these places. 
He suggests that at the former place the white rocks protruding from 
the soilf with which the plateau is studded, may have been mistaken 
at a distance for ruins. At the latter place it would seem that some 
minor antiquities, especially small bronze hgures, have occasionally 
been found. 

Sec Jaunty in tht Marta, p 318 tq. ; Leslie, Marta, 3. p ao zy. ; 
Boblaye, Ruktrtktt, p 75 ly. ; Curtins, Pilap. 2. p 156 ly.; ViKhcr, Erinmtr- 
">Vr", P 403 J Bunisn, Gtgr. 2. p. 113 ; ftaedcVcT,' p 293 ; GuiJt-Jeamt, 2. 
p 282 : rhilippson, Ptietaumt, p. 165; W. Loring, in Jaumal J HtlUuu StuMa, 
IS (189s). PP- 37 - 41 . 46, 71-74. 

21 . 4. Oroceae. Pausanias has now returned from the north of 
Laconia to Sparta, and b journeying southward toward the sea. About 1 J 
miles south of Sparta on the ro^ to Gythium is the village of Levtfjova. 
About 3 miles further to the south-east, in the undulating hilly region 
between the villages of Alai-Bty and Sttpkania, arc the quarries which 
Pausanias here describes. Croceae must, therefore, have been in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, perhaps at Alai-Bty. The quarries are situated on the top of 
a conical hill, which is mostly covered with earth and dotted over with 
oaks. The stone is green porphyry {verd* antico ); the Romans called it 
Lacedaemonian marble (Pliny, N. H. xxxvi. 53). It has a rich green 
ground speckled with rectangular greenish-white crystals of feldspar. It 
is very hard, and difficult to work, but takes a fine polish. The rock, 
as Pausanias says, is not continuous ; indeed the stratum is so disruptured 
that it is not easy to find a lump a foot long by a few inches thick. 
Green porphyry is not known to exist elsewhere in Greece; but frag¬ 
ments, brought frimi Crtxreae, may be seen at Sparta, 01 )’mpia, and Argos. 
There is at present a large piece of it at the cast end of the Acropolis at 
Athens. But whether the Greeks made any use of the stone before Roman 
times is doubtfiiL Strabo mentions (viiL p. 367) that a large quarry of 
a costly stone had recently been opened in Mount Taygetus to supply 
the demands of Roman luxury. ITie reference may be to the porphyry 
quarries at Croceae. One of the baths at Corinth was adorned with 
this green porphyry (Pans, iu 3- 3); but of course this bath, like the 
rest of the city, was of the Roman epoch. Above the chief quarry there 
are some remains of structures of Roman brick. Here perhaps stood 
the bronze images of the Dioscuri mentioned by Pausanias. At the 
neighbouring village of Ltvtiiova there is a marble relief representing 
the Dioscuri. Ross in vain tried to buy it The people thought the 
figures were the guardian spirits of the village. 
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See ExfJJ. Scitmt. tU Mtr*e: GMtgu, pp. 11* >39-137 5 BobUyc, EtckmlUt, 
F 5 FieJler, EfiM, I. p. 326 jy/. ; L. Rate, H'amAnmtn, x. p. 240 if. ; 

Curuiu, Ptlrp. 2. p, 366 If. ; Bonun, Gntgr. z. pp. 106, 131; Banker,* p 291; 
GmAt-ltanm, 2. p. x6o tf. ; Bliinmer, TtekmUgit, 3. p 19 tff. ; Nctmunn und 
PmitscK, PfyiUaliiekt GttgrapUt v«n Critcktmluid, p 230 tf. ; J. H. Middlctoa, 
Tkt lUmaim ff Amitnt Komt, 1. p 24 ; PhilippMO, PiUftniui, pp 315, 387. 

21. 5. turninx off to the rij(ht-you will come to the town 

of Aeg^iae etc. From Croceae, Pausanias might have followed the 
straight road to the sea; but instead he turns off into the hills to the 
right. Aegiae seems to have been close to the site of the modem 
UmM. Here, on the right bank of the Swunos, is a church of St 
Demeciios, mostly built of ancient blocks and marbles, with some 
unfiuted columns and bad Ionic capitals. Opposite the church, on the 
left bank of the stream, and on the slope of a small hill, are the incon¬ 
siderable ruins of Aegiae. The remains of a bath may be distinguished; 
the test consists of foundations and single blocks. The epithet ‘ lovely ’ 
which Homer {Iliad, it 583) applies to Aegiae (or Augeac, as he calls 
it) is appropriate. The little valley is surrounded by soft green hills, 
mostly wtjoded with oak. A marshy flat, where wrillows grow, begins at 
Aegiae ; in winter it is under water. At Limm the valley bmds south 
and forms a lake. This may be the lake mentioned by Pausanias. The 
distance of the place from Gythium agr ees with the 30 Greek furlongs 
of Pausanias (§ 6). 

See BobUye, Eccierri^i, p 85 > Row, H'attJertuigtM, 2. p 339 if. ; Cortius, 
2. p 307 If. ; Leake, p 170; Burstan, Goffr. 3 . p 145; Guide- 

Joautu, 3. p aio. 

21 . 5. the flah called the Fiaher. This fish was so called from the 
tray in which be catches his prey. It is described by Aristotle {//ist. 
Am. ix. 37, p 630 b of the Deriin ed.) and Plutarch {De sollertia 
Aidmalium, 37. 4) as fallows. From his eyes (Aristotle) or neck 
(Plutarch) project a numbeu- (Plutarch speaks of only one) of feelers or 
tentacles, resembling hairs or fishing lines, each rounded at the end, like 
bait The fish stirs up the mud or sand, hides himself in the turbid 
water, and stretches out his long feelers. When a fish touches one of 
them, the ‘fisher* fish gradually draws in bis feeler, and with it the 
victim, to his mouth. Aristotle's description of the fish is copied by 
Antigonus {Hislor. Sdirab. 47). The fish is the Lapkius pistaforims, 
found on the coasts of Europe. Its scientific name, like its popular 
English name ‘angler* and French name raie-p/tAertise, are derived 
from its nuxle of capturing its prey, which Aristotle has described 
correctly. It has a number of long filamenu in a row down its belly, 
from below its mouth. Clans says: “ The pelvic fins, which are small 
and placed on the throat (jugular), have their so-called carpal pieces 
elongated, so that they form movable arm-like supports for the body, 
and ate in fiict used for hopping and creeping." This may have 
suggested the other name of ‘frog,* by which the fish has been 
known in ancient and modern times, Greek / 3 drpa;^os (Aristotle, Le .; 
Aelian, Plat. Am. xiiL 5), English frog-fish, toad-fish, German Froich- 
fiich, FrosckUuftl. See Aubert and Wimmer’s Gemtan translation of 
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.\ristol 1 e’« History of Atdmals, voL i. p. 146, with their note on ix. 37 ; 
J. Barthflemy Saint Hilaire, in hU French tra n slation of the same work, 
voL 3. p. 314; Clans, EUmemtary Ttxi-heok of Zoology, Special pari, 
Mollmsca to Mam, p. 173, with the woodcut Na 617 on p. 173 . Cp. 
J. B. Meyer, ArisMUs Tkitrkmmdt, pp 377, aSl sq. On sacred fish see 
note on vii. 33 . 4. 

21 . 6. the Free Laconiaiia, whom the Umperor Aagrutna re> 
leased etc. Pausanlas is wrong in saying that the maritime towns, of 
which he gives a list in the next section, were first made independent of 
Sparta by Angnstus. Inscriptions show that before the time of Augustas 
these towns were not only independent of Sparta but confederated 
among themselves. But whereas before his time the league had been 
known as ‘ the commonwealth of the Lacedaemonians,’ fhim the time of 
Augustus onward it was known as the Free Laconians {EUuihero- 
laconss), and the gift of freedom was probably bestowed by Augustus. 
See Mommsen, Rootischt Gtsckichte, 5. p 238 ; Dittenberger, Syllogt 
Ittscripf. Grate. Na 353, note 3. 

21 . 6. the purple dye etc. The shellfish which the Phoenicians 
chiefly used for the manulacture of the purple dye seem to have been 
the Afurtx trumtulus and the Murtx bramdaris. On the beach at 
Sidon enormous masses of shells of the former sort may still be seen; 
the heap is more than too yards long, and is 6 or 7 yaids high. The 
head of each shell has been broken, as with a hamn^, to extract the 
mollusc. In Greece heaps of the Murtx bramdaris may be seen at 
various places near the sea. The Phoenic'ums set down the discovery 
of the dye to the dog of Hercules (that is of Melcarth); the beast 
happened to Cisten iu teeth in one of the shellfish, and its lips wxre 
seen to be stained purple (Pollux, i. 45 sq.) By using shells of different 
sorts and manipulating them in various ways, the ancient dyers contrived 
to extract from the shellfish dyes of diverse hues from blue and crimson 
to an intense violet See F. de Saulcy, in Rtvut Atxk^ologiqut, N. S. 
9 (1864), pp. 316-318; Perrot et Chipiei, Histoirt dt PArt dans 
PAntiquiU, 3. p 878 sqq .; Bliimner, Ttcknologie, I. p 224 sqq. In 
Pausanias’s time more than half the population of the seaside town of 
Bulls in Phods were purple-fishers (x. 37. 3). 

21 . 8. Qytbium. According to Strabo (viii. p. 363) the distance 
of Gylhium from Sparta was 240 Greek furlongs or about 37 
English miles. The French surveyors found this measurement exact 
(Boblayc, Rechtrekes, p 86). Gythium, the seaport of Sparta, stood on 
the slopes of some low hills and on a small plain enclosed between the 
hills and the sea. A torrent intersects the plain. There is no natural 
harbour here; accordingly the ancient harbour of Gylhium was formed 
artificially by excavation (Strabo, l.c.) Of this artificial harbour no certain 
trace has been found. The remains of the ancient dty extend over a 
considerable area. On the slope of the hill, some 150 yards or so from 
the sea, are the remains of n theatre constructed of a coarse white marble. 
Some of the seats are in their places ; many others are tying about or 
are built into the terraces whi^ support the vineyards. Excavatkms 
made by the Greek Archaeological Society in 1891 cleared seven of the 
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lower rowi of seats. The seats in the lowest row, round the orchestra, 
were prov-ided with backs. On one of the backs of the seat is carved the 
name ‘ Antigonus.’ Five staircases led up through the seats, two at the 
wings, the rest in the middle. The wings rested on an artificial ftranda- 
tion of ashlar masonry, rubble, and mortar, of which portions remain. 
Thh stage-buildings, with the exception of the back part, were also 
cleared in the excavations of 1891. The total diameter of the theatre 
seems to have been about 250 feet. The hill immediately above the 
theatre was the acropolis; some pieces of the wall are preserved. In 
the plain, to the north of the torrent which intersects it, there are many 
ruins of Gythium, but they seem to be all of Roman date. Beside a 
small chapel there are some massive ancient walls standing to a height 
of 10 or 12 feet above the ground. A little further north, beside the 
public well, there is another group of walls ; and still further north may 
be seen three or four vaulted chambers built side by side. On the 
south-west slope of the acropolis hill, near the church of the Trinity 
(Hagia TnuJa), and lowxr down on both sides of the torrent and of the 
carriage road to Sparta, there are many graves, some cut in the rock, 
others built. Here, too, at the point where the torrent is hemmed in 
most closely by the hills, a long straight wall of polygonal masonry, 
following the bed of the stream, was laid hare by a spate in 1891. 
Beside the sea, to the left of the mouth of the torrent, there are extensive 
and massive remains of an ancient building ; they are now surmountc^ 
by a windmill and portly submerged by the sea. Some rooms with mosaic 
pavements and water-channels may be seen on the land; and at the bottom 
of the sea, on a calm day, ruins of all sorts may be distinguished ex¬ 
tending br under water. It used to be supposed that these were the 
remains of ancient breakwaters which protected the harboor of Gythium. 
But a more careful examination of them by Mr. Skias in 1891 proved 
that this view is mistaken. The ruins in question are those of a great 
many perfectly distinrt buildings, both large and small, some of them 
divided into several apartments. Arches, vaults, and door-posts may 
be seen in some places. In fact it would seem that we have here a 
large part of the ancient dty sunk under the sea. To the north of the 
month of the torrent, still beside the sea, are the remains of a large 
marble building buried deep under the soil. A part of the stylobate 
was excavated some years ago, and there were found four large marble 
blocks of the epistyle, a piece of the getjorn with waterspouts in the 
shape of lions' heads, and a Corinthian capitaL On the shore further 
north were discovered remains of an aqueduct or bath. Beyond h is a 
targe subterranean tomb with a vaulted roof; a marble sarcophagus, 
nnsculpturcd, still rests in one of two niches in the tomb. Further 
from the sea, to the south-east of the theatre and at no great distance 
from it, are the ruins of a very large building, from which many blocks 
of stone haix been taken to build the modem town of Gythium 
(Marmt/umisi). Inscriptiotrt have been found in it. Mr. Skias believes 
that this large edifice may have been the market-place. A little nearer 
the theatre Mr. Sldai excavated the stylobate of a large marble building, 
which seems to have fiiced towards the sea. The stylobate was laid 
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bai« for a length of 21 metres (69 (cct). On it were found two bases 
of Ionic columns (not in their origin^ places), a large block of the 
epistyle, and a curiously shaped marble monument consisting of a laige 
egg-shaped sphere joined by a neck to a square base. Further, on the 
slope of the hill to the sooth of the theatre, many walls and scattered 
blocks may be seen; and above the theatre, towards the top of• the 
h i ll , there ts the door of some edifice. To the north of the theatre, in 
the glen which here bounds the acropolis hill, there are very consider¬ 
able remains of a cucular vaulted budding, perhaps a baptistry; they 
are standing to a height of about 7 feet. Besides all these remains, the 
church of Sl George in the modem town is to a great extent built of 
rruiterials taken from the ancient dty. 

The modem town of &{izraShoHisij ofificially known as Gythium, 
stands some 200 yards south of the ruins of the ancient dty. It is 
picturesquely situated on the rocky slope of Mount Larysium (see Pans, 
iiu 22. a), which here projects into t^ sea. The streets are narrow, 
crooked, and filthy. The dimate is very hot and unhealthy; in 
summer the mosquitoes make life almost unbearable. Still the trade of 
the place is considerable. The population (3700) is notorious for its 
lawless violence. 

See Walpole's Mtmiin rtiiOiits t» Titriijt, t.* p. 57»f. ; Boblaye, XteimJkds, 
p. 86 ry. : Leske, Mtrta, 1. p. 244 $q. 5 Le Bar, • Voyages et reeboehes,' Rmtt 
AnkMogitftu, 2 (184$), p. 207 iyy. ; Curtius, Ptltf. 2. p. 26S sm.; 1. Rooi, 
tVandmtMgtn, a. pp. 231-237; Banian, Cntfr. a. p. 144 ry. ; Baedeker,* p. 269 
ta.x CmA-Joatmt, 2. p 261 ry.} Philippoon, Pthfvnms, p. ai6j AtMtm 
^pXa‘a^•y^JW, 1891, p 113; n/nirruA njt Krai^r, 1891, np 27-34 

{arilh a plan of the theatre; this is the fuIlcM description of the reins of (jYlhiam): 
BnlUlin di Ctrr. HtlUniqm, 15 (1891), p 654 ; A. N. SIdas, in ‘Epirr«/^< 

t892, pp 60-64; if. pp i85-acM (inscriptions). The best plan of 
Gythium is given by Le Bos (yiyagt trthAlpgufta, Itindaire, pL 26). 

21 . 8. after contending for the possession of the tripod. See x. 
13. 7 note. Prot Curtius conjectures that in this legend of the joint 
foundation of Gythium by Hercules and Apollo, we have a reminiscence 
of the union of two hostile stocks, namely the Dorian invaders and the 
old Minyan inhabitants of the land, the Dorians being represented in 
the legend by Hercules and the Minyans by Apollo ffiesammelte Abhatut- 
tungtH, 2. p. 223). 

21 . 8. In the market-place-there are images of Apollo etc. 

Though Pausanias only mentions an image of Apollo, we learn from 
inscriptions that there was a sanctuary of Apollo in the market-place. 

Revue ArcMdologigue, a (1845X P- 208 ^ 9 -1 S. Wide, LaJkoniseJU 
Kulte, p 69. As to the supposed ruins of the market-place sec above, 
P- 377 - 

21 . 9. an Old Man who lives in the sea etc. “The Old Man of 
the Sea” is the title which in the passage of the Iliad quoted by 
Pausanias (//. xviiL 140 ry.) Thetis gives to the father of the Nereids, 
her sisters. But the name of Nercus does not occur in the Iliad 
or Odyssey. In the Odyssey (iv. 384 ry.) Proteus is called ‘the old 
man of the sea.' On a bronze relief^ found at Olympia, Hercules is 
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represented grappling with a bearded man, the lower part of whose 
body is a fish's tail; an inscriptioa at the side of this fish-tailed monster 
declares him to be the • Old Man of the Sea.’ See Milchhofcr, Anfiingt 
ft- griech. Kttmt, p. 185, fig. 67 ; Journal of Htlltmc Studies, 4 (1883), 
p. 106: Friedcrichs-Wolters, Gipsatgiiju, No. 341 ; Roehl, I. G. A. 
No. 34 : CoUitz, G. D. /. 3. No. 3361. The title ‘Old Man of the 
Sea’ is also inscribed beside the figure of a bearded man on a vase 
by the Attic vase-painter Chokhos (Dressier, Triton und die Tritonen, 
Wunen, 1893/3, I. p. I ; Escher, Triton und seine BeiUmp/ung durck 
Herailes, Leipzig, 1890, p. 4). The combat of Hercules with a sea- 
monster, half man, half fish, u represented on the frieze of the ancient 
temple at Assos (Baomeister’s Dentmdler, p. 337; Overbeck, Gesek. 
d, griech. PlastikJ i. p. 108 sq.\ Murray, Hist, of Greek SculptureJ 
I. p. 103 ; Friederichs-Wolters, Gipsabgiisst, Nos. 8-ia ; CoUignon, 
Hist, de la Scul/dure Grteque, i. p. 185), and is the subject of two 
archaic groups of sculpture which occupied 'the gables of temples 
on the Acropolis of Athens (Collignon, tp. at. 1. p. 307 ; Overbeck, 
op. at. I. pp. 181-184 ; Escher, op. at. pp. 135-131). TTie same 
combat is depicted on many black-figured vases, on some of which the 
sea-monster is identified as Triton by inscriptions. Sec Escher, ep. cit. 
p. 133 sqq.; K. Kuruniotis, Herakles mit Halios geron und Triton auf 
H erken der dlteren grieckiseken Kunst (.Munchen, 1893), pp. 18-33. 
As to the Greek ‘ Old Man of the Sea ’ see further Escher, op. cit. p. i 
sqq. ; Dressier, op. cit. p. i sqq. ; Kuruniotis, qp. cit. p. 5 sqq. ; S. Wde, 
Lakoniseke Kulte, p. 333 sqq. 

22 . I. Just tluee forlongi from Gythiam is an tmwronght stone 
etc Near the eastern foot of the hill Larysium, a little abo\*e the sea 
and about 3 furlongs from the ruins of Gythium, is an inscription cut 
in the rock, in small and very ancient characters; and behind it, 
according to Leake, there was, on the side of the mountain, " a chair 
with a footstep, hewn in the rock, and resembling the chairs at Athens, 
in the rocks near the Pnyx.” This Leake supposed to be the stone 
referred to by Pausanias. Mr. Skias, however, has recently denied that 
there is, or ever was, here any such catting in the rock. The spot is 
now within the town of Afaratkonisi or Gythium. About 300 yards 
further north and further from the sea, on the northern slope of Mt. 
Larysium, is a remarkable stepped or terraced cutting in the rock, 
recalling the so-called Mma in the Pn)'x at Athens (voL a. p. 37S sq.) 
The purpose which it served is not known. Engraved on the rock is 
the inscription; MOIPA dIOS TEI’(A) 2 T 1 [ 0 'Y"], ‘the property of 
Zeus, god of portents.’ See Leake, Aforea, 1. p. 348; R. Weil, in Mittkeil. 
d. arck. Inst, in Atken, 1 (1876), p. 151 sqq.; Skias, in 'Eifrtifupit 
1893, pp. 55-60. S« the view and plans of the latter 
rock-cutting in Le 11 ^ Voyage arcklologiqiu, Itindraire, pi. 35. Prof 
Curtius {Pelop. 2. p. 373) has confused the two rock-cuttings, as may 
be seen by comparing his text and plan (plate xiL) with the descriptions 
of Leake and Weil and the map and plans (Nos. 35, 36) of Le Bas. 
For the inscription in front of Orestes’s seat (?), see Leake, Morea, 3. 
pi. 38 : R, Weil, op. cit. p. 154; Roehl, I. G. A. No. 73 ; Roberts, 
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Crttk Epigraphy, Na 160. Roehl gtvcf lix different copies of this 
inscription, the meaning of which is still uncertain. With the traditional 
assodatioo of Orestes with the stone rp. iL 31. 4. 

22 . I. the island of Cranae. lliis is the little island ofJfara- 
thoMiji, off the town of that name, the modem G>-thium. Two sarco- 
phagtises have been found in it, the one sculptured, the other plain 
{Revue ArMologique, 3 (184;), p. 313; Irak e, SJorta, i. p. 348; 
IlpocTuca Ty)t ‘Apx- ‘Eraip. 1891, p. 34). The passage of Homer to 
wUch Pausanias refers is //. Hi. 443 fff. Homer's island of Cranae 
was by others identified with the island of Helene off the coast of 
Attica. See note on i. 3$. i. 

22 . 3 . Praxidica. Sec ix. 33. 3 note. 

22 . 3. Trlnastu. The ruins of Trinasus are on the shore north-east 
of Gythium, near the village of Trimsa ; the place in ancient and modem 
times has got its name from the three rocky islets which here lie off the 
coast The circuit of 'frinasus was not mote than 400 or 500 yards, 
which agrees with Pausanias's remark that the place was a fortress 
rather than a town. The lower parts of walls of the third order remain 
on every side, except toward the sea; and in the centre are the founda¬ 
tions of some buiMings of the same style of masonry. See Boblaye, 
Rechtrekts, p. 94 ; Leake, Morea, i. p. 333 tq.-, Ross, XVanderungeu, 
3. p. 339 : Cnrtius, Pelop. 1. p. 387; Bursian, Gevgr. 3. p. 144. 

22 . 3. Helos. This is still the name of the plain on the northern 
shore of the Laconian Gulf, through which the Eurotas flows into the 
sea. The flat sandy sea-beach is skirted by low downs, behind which 
stretch wide marshes, partially ove rg rown with reeds and shrubs. 
Beyond this belt of marshes begins the fertile plain of Helos; its soil 
is light and sandy, and it b covered with com-fields, dotted here and 
there with oaks and olive-trees. But the exact site of the ancient town 
of Helos b uncertain. The French surveyors inclined to place it at a 
spot near the Kalyvia 0/ Bisam, at the eastern side of the plain, where 
they found some heaps of <UMs, potsherds, and several srriall chapeb. 
Helos was a seaport in the old days (Homer, Ilitui, ii. 584). But its 
harbour is now a lagoon or marsh, llib alteration of the coast, and 
the consequent decay of Helos (like the decay of our old Cinque Ports, 
some of which are now some way from the sea) must have taken place 
by the beginning of our era, for Strabo speaks of the marsh and mentions 
that Helos was now only a village (viii. p. 363). See Boblaye, 
Recherthet, p. 94 tq.\ Curtius, Pe/op. 3. p. 389; Bursian, Geagr. 3. p. 
133: Baedeker,® p. 391; Guidt-Joamu, 3. p. 358; Philippson, PelaponHei, 
p. 180. Helos must hate been an old Achaean city, for its legendary 
founder Helius was said to be a son of Perseus (Strab^ U.) 

22 . 4. Acriae. The French surveyors found the mins of Acriae 
at the modem port Eokimo, near the north-eastern comer of the 
Laconian Gulf The tower of Kekimo stands on the site of the old 
acropolis. The sea has destroyed some of the walls. See Boblaye, 
Reehertket, p. 9$ ; Curtius, Pelvp. 3. p. 389 tq .; Bursian, Grtjfr. 3. 

p. 143- 

22 . 4. The oldest of all her Images etc. See v. 13. 7 note. 
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22 . 5- Kicoclei. Le Bas found on the site of Acriae (as he 
bclie\‘ed} a block of marble bearing a very mutilated inscription, which 
he restored thus: 

Oi ‘Aaptanu SixOKXia 
ffcvToeis ‘OkvftrutvlKt]¥ 

“ The people of Acriae (set up this statue of) Nicodcs, who was five 
times victorious at Olympia.” See Knve ArfM/ohgifue, 2 (1845), p. 
220. If this restoration is right, the block fiirmed part of the monument 
of Nicocles mentioned by Pausanias. 

22 . 6. Qeronthrae. This is the modem Gerati or HUraJd (the 
name is written both ways, the pronunciation being nearly the s-nne in 
modem Greek). It lies at the north-eastern comer of a plateau which 
slopes down to the Eurotas on the west. The plateau is bounded on 
the nonh and south by two torrents flowing into the Eurotas. The 
mined town of Geraki occupies the acropolis of the ancient Gcronthrae ; 
the ancient dty stretched to the south in the fine plain watered by 
springs, which, as we team from Pausanias, marked the site of the 
market-place. The rains in the plain are of Roman date ; but on the 
summit of the hill which formed the acropolis there is a long piece of 
Cyclopean wall on the north. The sanctuary of Apollo, mentioned by 
Pausanias (§ 7), u referred to in an inscription which contmns a decree 
of the people of Geronthrae (C. /. C. Na 1334). Gcronthrae must 
have been a market-town as late as the fourth century of our era; for an 
inscription containing fragments of a Greek translation of Diocletian's 
edict about prices was found here. Afterwards the town was the seat 
of a bishopric. The distance of 120 Greek furlongs (i3j^ miles) from 
Acriae, mentioned by Pausanias, is exact. See Doblaye, Recktrektt, p. 
93 jry.; Leake, Afarta, t. p. 6 sgg .; Curtins, Ptlop. a. p. 302 sg .; 
Bursian, Cfogr. a. p. 136; Philippson, Ptlopontui^ p. 181. 

22 . 6. a village called Palaea ('old'). Some ruiiu on a hill 
to the west of the modem Apidia were pointed out to Boblaye as those 
of Palaea {JRttktrckes, p. 95 ry.) Apidia lies about midway between 
.\criae and Gcronthrae. 

22 . 8. Uarins. This was probably at or near the site of the 
modem village which still bears the name of Mari. The village lies 
in the ragged highlands to the east of Gcronthrae, from which, however, 
it is distant 75 to 80 Greek furlongs, not 100, as Pausanias says. There 
are mins in the plain near the village. The old citadel is about a mile 
and a quarter south of the village. Copious springs flow on all 
sides, agreeably to Pa us a n ia s *s description. The place is an oasis in 
this mountain wilderness. See Boblaye, Reckertkn, p. 96; Curtins, 
Pelop. 2. p. 303; Bursian, Gtogr. 2. p. 135 ry. 

22 . 8. Olyppia. This is doubtless the place called Glympeis by 
Polybius (iv. 36, v. 20). In 218 B.C the Messenians, marching from 
Argolis to join Philip to the southward of Sparta, were attacked and 
defeated by the Spartan tyrant Lycurgus at Glympeis or Glyppia 
(Polybius, V. 20). Glyppia is genei^y identified with the ruiiu called 
Lympiada {^Lymbiadka) at the upper (western) end of the gully which 
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runs down to the eastern sea at Leomdi. The modem name may be a 
corruption of the ancient one, which in it* turn may have been a local 
form of the name Olympia. The siirroimding district is still called 
Ofympo-ckoria. See Bohlaye, RecktrcMes, p. 96 sg. ; Leake, Ptlop. p. 
36a tgq. ; Curtius, Pelop. i, jx 303 sg. Bursian, however, thought that 
Glyppia probably lay a good deal further south, nearer Marins, perhaps 
at the modem Kotmas or still further south at Krematti. He holds 
that though Polybius (v. so) states that Glympeis was on the frontier 
between Argolis and Laconia, this is no argument in favour of the more 
northerly Lympiada, since at the time of which Polybius is writing the 
east coast as (or south as Zarax belonged to Argolis. See Bursian, 
Ctogr. 2. p. I 3 S- 

22 . S. Selinas. As Pausanias only mentions the distance of this 
place from Geronthrae, without mentioning the direction, it cannot be 
identified. Leake {Ptlop. p. 364) conjectured that it may have been at 
the modem Kasmas, where there are some ancient tombs; the villagers 
sell to strangers a quantity of bronze statuettes, and affirm that there 
are ruins at the foot of the neighbouring Mt. Mazaraki. See Doblaye, 
Rechtrehts, p. 97. 

22 . 9. Asopua. This town must have been close to the high rocky 
peninsula of Xyli, which runs southward into the sea about 8 miles to 
the sooth of Acriae. The peninsula is, in fact, a limestone mountain 
about 1000 ft. high. On its eastern side the peninsula forms, with the 
mainland opposite, a deep bay and good harbour. At the head of the 
bay there are considerable ancient remains. Leake observed several 
quadrangular foundations cut in the rock and extending into the water 
as far as be could see ; also the remains of a public building, of which 
three or four courses of regular masonry were standing, together with 
some large hewn blocks of white marble lying on the beach ; a great 
cpiantity of pottery; two pieces of Doric columns of common stone, etc. 
In the shallow tmy the ruins of buildings constructed of bricks and 
mortar may be seen extending under water for a distance of nearly 100 
yards from the shore; one of the buildings reaches up to the surface of 
the water and is divided into several square compartments. To the 
west of these buildings a massive wall rans out under water; it may be 
the remains of an ancient breakwater. The modem name of these 
mins is Blitra or PUtra. Leake, Ross, and Bursian identified them 
with Asopus. The summit of the Xyli peninsula was probably the 
acropolis, where stood the temple of Athena Cyparissia About three- 
quarters of an hour to the north-west of the rains of Blitra, on the 
coast at the northcra foot of the Xyli promontory, there are the remains 
of another ancient town, the ruins of a large church, and some 
foundations which extend under the water. The place is called Boxa. 
Ross and Bursian suppose that the ruins at Boxa are the rains of the city 
of the Paracypressian Achaeans, which Pausanias speaks of Boblaye 
and Curtius, on the other hand, invert the hypothesis, placing Asopus at 
Boxa, and the dty of the Paracypressian Achaeans at Blitra, Strabo 
(viii p. 364) mentions, os lying on the coast between Acriae and Boeae, 
** the city of Cyparissia, built on a peninsula and possessing a harbour.” 
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The peninsula of which he speaks is doubtless Xyli, and the harbour is 
the bay enclosed by XylL But the exact relation of Cyparissia to the 
two towns mentioned by Pausanias cannot be exactly determined. 

See Leake. Mona, t. p. *15 jff. t U., PtUp. p. 169; BobUye, Rttkertktt, p. 
97; Le Be*, m Rtvn* AnKMogupu, 2 (184s), p. ai8 5 Ross. fKojMknMna, a. n 
^7 Jff -1 CurUiu. X. p. ago if.; Burtian. G<agr. X p. 143 ry.; Philippson, 

ru0p0Hn^^ p, 179 

22 . 9. Athena, snrnamed Oypariasia ('she of the cypress'). On 
a coin of Asopus, of the reign of Septimius Severus, .Athena is repre¬ 
sented standing with a cypress branch in her left hand and a spear in 
her raised right hand. See Imhoof-Blumer and Gardner, Kum, Comm, 
on Pans. p. 63, with pi. O x. Compare Pans. iv. 36. 7. 

22 . 10. Hyperteleatnm. The French surveyors placed this at a 
point on the coast opposite the southern extremity of Cape Xyli, below 
the village of Demoma, They found here, beside the sea, some remains 
of an CTclosure of a temple on a rock artificially cut; also many tombs 
hewn in the rock. In these tombs faa\'c been found many gems 
engraved with the figure of a stag. Some five hundred paces in the 
direction of Dtmonia there rises one of the finest springs of water in 
all Peloponnese. See Boblaye, Rttktrcket, p. 98; Leake, Pelop. p. 
16S ry.; Curtins, Ptl^. 2. p. 394 { Bursian, Geogr, 2. p. 142. When 
Le Bas visited the site in 1843 or 1844 he could find no trace of the 
temple {Pevtu ArcA/oiogigut, 2 (1845), p. 219). From the head of 
the bay oi Xyli a plain called Leuke in antiquity (Strabo, viii. p. 363) 
stretches inland and northward. It is about five miles wide and is 
surrounded by hills. Fields of com and maize now cover its whole 
extent, but the modem villages are built on the surrounding heights, or 
at the foot of the hills. On the south-east side of the plain, at the foot 
of the hills, is the village of Pkiniki. In a field near this village a 
number of inscriptioru have been found which show that a temple of 
Hyperteleatian Apollo of some importance must have existed somewhere 
hereabout. Seventy-one bronze plates have been found here, mostly 
inscribed with the names of priests and fire-bearers {mptfiopot) of 
Hyperteleatian Apollo. Inscriptions on stone have also come to light 
here, containing decrees of ‘proxeny’ in fiivour of individuals, with 
directions that the inscribed tablets shall be set up “ in the sanctuary 
of Hyperteleatian ApoUa” One of these decrees was passed by the 
people of Cotyrta, a Laconian town mentioned by Thuc^^ides (iv. 56), 
but not by Pausanias. Excavations were made on the spot where 
these inscriptions were found, in the hope of discovering remains of the 
temple, but without success. Still it b probable that the temple was 
somewhere in the neighbourhood; and unless Hyperteleatum was the 
dame of the whole district, we should have to suppose that the sanc¬ 
tuary of Aesculapius, here mentioned by Pausanias, was near PJtiniii 
^ not on the coast, as the French surveyors thought. See 
apxaiokoyiMi^, 1884, pp. 79 - 89 , 197-218; IIpoxTotA t» 7 s *Apy. 'Eraip. 
*885, p. 31 r^. As to the name Hyperteleatian cp. 
oXoyucIf, 1885, pp. s8-6i. 
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22 . lo. a capo - Onu^nathna. This is now the UW of 

Eta^konisi. the low narrow isthmns which once joined it to the mainland 
bei 4 now submerged. But at low water it is still possible to ^e 
out to the island; the channel is only about half a mile widt On a 
spit of l^nd at the northern end of the island lies the hamlet ot 
Elapkomsi, inhabited by a few shepherds. Behind the village strrtchM 
a plain of shifting sani^ which, blown by the north-wind, is gr^ually 
cncroach'mg on the inland pastures. Beyond this sandy plam you 
reach an elevated terrace on which, near a few huts, some ancient 
sunk in the rock, may be seen. There seem to be no other remains of 
antiquity in the island. Cp. Strabo, viii. p. 363. See Boblaye, 
Rtckertkts, p. 98; Curdns, Pelop. 2. p. 295 > Bursian, a. p. 

140; Philippson, Ptlopontut, ^ 176 sq. ~ . r 

22 . 11. the Bay of Boeae-the city of Boeae. The bay of 

Bocae is now the bay of KaA'ia, the name being the old adjectival 
form (BoiatiJtps) slightly altered. The town of Bocae stood on its 
eastern shore, to the south-west of the village of PAarailo. The rums 
occupy two small plateaus separated by a torrent; they ate of Roman 
date There are no large blocks of stone in the buildings, not even m 
the fortification-walls. The wide plain which surrounds the spacious 
bay on the north and north-east is arid and barren, the soil consisting 
of red sand through which the rain-water rapidly percolates. Here 
and there a patch of com or a few scattered olives maintain a struggling 
existence. Elsewhere the expanse of the plain is osergrown with 
brushwood. However towards iu southern extremity, where the 
mountains approach the coast, there are some fertile little hollows 
where vines are cultivated and water is obtained by means of draw- 
wells. Here, beside the sea, is the modem village of Ntapo/it, founded 
about the middle of the nineteenth century and now the capital of the 
district. It is a place of call for the coasting steamers, dozens of 
which may be seen riding in its secure roadstead in stormy weather, 
waiting for the wind to foil in order to round Cape Malea. An 
inscription of the second or third century A.D. has been found at 
NeapoUs. It is engraved on a slab of white marble, and contains an 
cpiuph, in elegiac verses, on a certain girl or woman by name 
Arescusa {Journal of Hellenic Studies^ 8 (1887), p. 214 •'?•) See 
Boblaye, Rtcherclus, p. 98 tq.\ Ross, iVanderungen, 2. p. 246; 
Curtius, Pel(^. 2. p. 295 sq.\ Bursian, Geogr. 2. p. 139; Philippson, 


Ptloponnes, p. 174 - . , r 

22 . It. Etls, Aphrodisias, and Bide. The sites of the two former 
are unknown, though Prof. Curtius, as usual, has conjectures ready. 
Scylax (Periplus, 46) speaks of Side as a dty and harbour between 
Cape Malea and Epidaurus (Limera). Boblaye accordingly conjectured 
that Side was at St George {Hagios Georgios), where there is a ^rt 
and an abundant spring. See Boblaye, Reckerckts, p. 99; Curtius, 

Pelop. 2. p. 297. ^ .... 

22 . 12. a hare - a myrtle tree etc. For other legends 

the foundation of cities with sacred trees see Bfitticher, 
Baumknltms, p. 241 sqq. Prof. Wide points out that the myrtle and 
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the hare are attributes of Aphrodite rather than of Anemis, and that 
out of the three dries from which the inhabitants were taken to found 
Bocae, two at feast seem to have been associated with Aphrodite, the 
town of Aphrodisias being connected with her through ite name, and 
the town of Etis through the legend of its foundation by Aeneas, son of 
Aphrodite. Hence he suspects that the goddess of Boeae may have 
been Aphrodite rather than Artemis (Lakonixht KutU, p. 121 sq.) 

23 . I. Cape PlaUnisttis etc. Cape Platanistus is now Cape 
Spathi. The strait which separates it from the mainland is 4^ miles 
broad (Mitthtit. d. atxh. Inst, in AtAen, 5 (1880), p. 224X so that 
Pansanias's estimate of its width is nearly correct. 

23 . I. Sca nd ea-Cythera. The chief bay of Cythera (the 

modern Cerigo) is the Bay of Avlemona on the eastern side of the 
island. On this bay, at a place called Kastri, there are considerable 
ruins of an ancient town. As they are the only remains of antiquity on 
the coast of the island, and are situated on that part of the coast which 
is nearest to the ancient capital, it may be taken as certain that they are 
the ruins of Scandea, the port of C)-ihera (cp. Thucydides, iv. 54). 
These remains at Kastri iiKlude potsherds, ancient blocks of sandstone 
(often built into the walls of fields), sandstone drums of Doric columns, 
ancient walls built of small stones bonded with mortar, etc The nails 
may be traced down to the small headland which here runs into the 
sea. South of Kastri there are ancient foundation-n-alls, which may 
have formed part of the old harbour. Curiously enough at Port St. 
Nicholas, the best natural harbour of the island, there seem to be no 
ancient remains. 

Cythera, the capital of the island, occupied a mountain about two 
miles (10 furlongs, according to Pansanias) inland from Kastri, and 
nearly due west of it. The place is now called, like so many ancient 
Creek sites, Palato-Kastro. TTic mountain is of striking form and is a 
conspicuous landmark even from the sea. It is co>-ered with ancient 
remains. The city-walls are preserved on the e.istern side to a height 
\-arying from two to nine courses. The outer side of the stones is left 
quite rough ; horizimtal and vertical joinings are as ftir as possible 
avoided. Inside the walls, on the slope of the hill, ate many remains of 
ancient house-walls. Higher up stands, on a platform, a chapel of H. 
Kosmas, built of materials taken from the ancient temple of Aphrodite, 
which occupied this site. From researches made by Dr. Schliemann m 
1887 it appears that the temple was built of tula (Schliemann <-an« fr 
poros), with two rows of Doric columns, four on each side, of extremely 
archaic style. The columns are all preserved in the church, with their 
capitals and ornaments ; but only two of them, with the base of a third, 
a« now in their original places. The columns arc also of tufa. The 
situation is fine, and the view extensiv-c, ranging over the hills of 
Cythera in the foreground to the coasts and mountains of Pelopon- 
nese. The temple of Aphrodite was founded by the Phoenicians 
(Herodotus, L 105; Pausanias, i. 13. 7; Movers, Dit Phoemsier, iL 
2. p. 270 sqq.) Probably they were attracted to the island by the shell- 
fisb, which yielded so fine a purple dye that the island is said to have 
VOL. Ill 5 r 
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been known in earlier limes as the Purple Island (Aristotle, referred 
to by Stephanos Byzant i.v. KvdrjfM ; Pliny, JVa/. Hist. iv. 56). In 
Phoenix, the name of a roadstead in Cythera (Xenophod, HtUtnica, iv. 
8. we have another trace of a Phoenician settlement. The situation 
of this roadstead is unknown ; possibly it may have been the port of St. 
Nicholas, on the eastern side of the island. 

In 434 B.C. the Athenians under Nicias invaded C}'thera. One 
force landed at Scandea; another, disembarking on the north-eastern 
coast of the island, inarched to attack the capitaL The latter force was 
met by the Cytherians ; a battle took place, and the Cytherians fled to 
their capital (‘ the upper city,' as Thuc^des calls it). They then came 
to terms with the Athenians, surrendering to them Scandea, the town on 
the harbour (as Thucydides describes it), and allowing the Athenians to 
garrison the capital. See Thucydides, iv. 54 (where instead of «wi -riji' 
fwi Oakisrxrji T&XiV Tuv Kv^p/wv we must either read eirJ <nri 
woAiv Twv Kir^piwv, with Stahl and Classen, or omit the 
words tr* ftiAdcnrj; altogether, with Bursian). Thus corrected, the 
passage of Thucydides becomes clear and consistent both with the 
existing remains o( antiquity and with the description of Pausanias. 

The only accarate description of the topograiAy of the UUnd is bv Mr. R. 
Weil, In NittkiiL d. ank. Inst, in Atkcn, 5 (1^), pp. 224-243 (with a map). 
Compare also Leake, ' Some remarks on the island Cerigo, anciently Cythera,’ 
Tinmactions tf tkt Royal Sacitty tf I.iteratnn, Second Smes, 4 (1853), pp. 255- 
26a In this article, os well as in bis Travels in Northern Grttte, 1. p. 72 SM., 
Leake has been misled by the £ilse reading in Thucydides (4c.) into hazarding 
some nntcnable hypotheses. Prot Curtins (J^tlef. 2. p. 29S ryy.) and Butslan 
(Ga^. 2. p. 141 sf.) Inve no clear idea of the topography; the former, bdeed, 
confesses ax much. On the researches of Dr. ScUiemann b the island see yer- 
handtungen der Berliner Geselt. /Mr Antknpolegie, noth December, 1887, pp. 20 - 
22 (published with the Zeitsekr 0 Jur Etksuiegie ); American Journal of Arekae- 
olc^, 4 (1888), p 96 ry. ; Berliner pkitologixke Woekensekrift, loth March, 1S88, 
p. 291 ; Revue Artkioloj^tee, 3td series, II (188S), p. 76. 

23 . I. a wooden image armed. This type of Aphrodite is sup¬ 
posed to be of Phoenician origin. See note on iiL 15. to. 

23 . 2. a harbonr named Nymphaeom. This may be the port of 
Santa (Hagia) Marina, an inlet in the high and barren coast about four 
miles west of Cape Malea. Two little valleys open on the creek, and at 
the head of it a feeble spring trickles from a grotto under the chapel of 
the saint This spring may be the one mentioned by Pa us a n ia s . From 
the creek a difficult footpath leads along the lace of the sea-clifls to Cape 
Malea. See Bobbye, Rtcherches, p. 99 ; Curtius, Pthp. 3. p. 297 ; 
Philippson, Peloponnes, p. 175. 

23 . 3. Cape Malea. The sides of Cape Malea, the south-eastern 
extremity of the Greek mainbnd and of Europe, are formed by dizzy 
crags, about 1000 feet high, of dark, bare rocks, seamed and scarred in 
places by cracks and fissures. At the extreme end of the cape there is 
a great natural recess in the cliflT; and here m the fiice of the bluff, about 
350 feet above the sea, there is a tiny terrace sloping to the perpen¬ 
dicular edge of the precipice. Two chapels are built on the terrace, and 
close by, partly hewn in the rock, is the cell of a half-naked and nearly 
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savage hennit. From the terrace you may clamber down, at the risk of 
your neck, to a care opening on the foam of the great rollers which 
break here eternally. In the inmost comer of the cave is a heap of 
human bones. The sense of utter solitude and isolation from the world 
which the spot is fitted to evoke in the mind is broken by the sight of 
passing vessels. In ^ weather steamers of all nations pass con- 
dnully; and small Greek sailing.boats, with their reddish-brown or 
white lateen sails, skim along close under the cliffs. But the cape has 
a bad name for storms and hear)’ surf; at times even large steamers 
are unable to weather it for a week together. There ivas an ancient 
proverb, “ WTicn you have rounded Malca, forget your home" (Strabo, 
viiL p. 378). See Philippson, Ptlopotuui, p. 175 tq. 

23 . 3. Epideliom. TTtis is supposed to have been at the fitntastically 
shaped headland of Cape Kamilo (so called from its supposed re¬ 
semblance to the back of a camel), where there are said to be some 
mins. The cape “affords some shelter from the winds, and is the only 
place on that part of the coast which is likely to have been chosen for a 
sculcmcnt" (Uakc,/l/omi, i. p. 315 .^.) Cp. Boblaye, A-ditm-Arr, 
p. Curtius, Ptlop. a. p. 398; Bursian, Geogr. 2. p. 139; 

Philippson, PeiopoHHts, p. 176. 

23 . 3. Menophanes, general of Mithridates etc The sack of 
Delos seems to have happened in or about 87 11.C. Cp. Journal of 
Htllfnic Studies^ 1 (1880), p. 34. 

23 . 6. Epidaums Tiimera. The ruins of this place are now called 
Palaea ('old ') Monrmvasia, and are situated on a bay rather more than 
^hrec miles to the north of the modem Moptttnvasia, They occupy the chffs 
immediately above the beach. The acropolis approaches to within 3oo 
or 300 of the sea. The town rose like a Greek theatre on the 

southern side of the acropolis. The whole circumference of the place is 
less than three quarters of a mile The walls, both of the acropolis and 
the town, are traceable all round ; m some places, especially towards the 
sea, they remain to more than half their original height. The walls of 
the citadel are built of polygonal blocks arranged roughly in courses 
which follow the slope of the ground—a very unusual style of masonry. 
The towers are sm^ measuring to feet in front and 13 feet on the 
flanks. In the acropolis there is a level space, which has been exca- 
vtUed for the foundations of a walL This platform may have been the 
site of the temple of Athena mentioned by Pausanias (§ to). The 
lower town was divided m two by a wail, thus making, with the 
acropolis, three interior divisions. In the lower town, towards the sea 
front, there are two terrace-walls, one of them being a fine specimen of 
the second order of Greek masonry. These terraces may have sup¬ 
ported the sanctuaries of Aphrodite and Aesculapius (below, § 10), See 
Boblaye, Rechtnkei, p. too; Leake, Afonea, t. pp. 310-313; Curtius, 
Ptlop. 3. p. 292 : Bursian, Geogr. 2. p. 138 ; Guidt Joanne, 2. pi 359. 

23 . 6. to consult Aesculapius at Oos. The island of Cos was 
a gnu seat of the worship of Aesculapius (Strabo, xiv. p. 657). Some 
remains of one of the three sanctuaries of the god were accidentally dis¬ 
covered a few years ago on the island. They consist of an altar, a 
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marble snake, and the horn of Amalthca. See Beriintr pkilotogiscXe 
Wocktnschrifl, to December, 1887, p. 1544. From inscriptions we 
learn that athletic games were celebrated in Cos in honour of Aescula¬ 
pius. See Revue Ank/ohgique, N. S. 24 (1872X P- 
Hicks, The Uscriptums of Cos, Nos. 14, 104. The scene of the fourth 
of the dramatic sketches of Herodas (Herondas) is perhaps laid in the 
sanctuary of Aesculapius at Cos. 

23 . 8. the water of Ino. This is perhaps the small pool situated 
about 2 furlongs to the north-east of the acropolis of Epidaurus Limera. 
It is only about to feet across. But its position, within too yards of 
the sea; the water, scarcely brackish, which fills it to the brim; and its 
great depth (the French surveyors sounded it with a line over too feet 
long without finding the bottom) make it very remarkable. See Boblaye, 
Reckerchts, p. too ; Curtius, Ptlop. 2. p. 293 ; Bursian, Geogr. 2. p. 138. 
Leake, however, identified the water of Ino with a deep reed-fringed 
pool of fresh water, about too yards long and 30 broad, which borders 
the sea-beach about a third of a mile to the sooth of the ruins of 
Epidaurus Limera (Alorta, i. p. 217). 

23 . 8. If the water taJees and keeps the loaves, it is a good aognry 
etc. So at Aphaca in S>Tia there was a lake into which people threw 
ofierings of gold, silver, and fine raiment: if the offerings were accepted, 
they sank; if they were rejected, they floated on the surface (Zosimus, 
i. 58). The same interpretation was put upon the sinking or floating of 
votive offerings thrown into a pool at the foot of a high waterfall in the 
Arabian desert (Damascius, Vita Isidori, 199). Again, the same idea 
is at the root of the old ordeal for witchcraff, which has been practised 
in Arabia os well as in England. “ In Hadramaut, according to Macriii, 
when a man was injured by enchantment, he brought all the witches 
suspect to the sea or a deep pool, tied stones to their backs and threw 
them into the water. She who did not sink was the guilty person, the 
meaning evidently being that the sacred element rejects the criminal " 
(W. Robertson Smith, Religion of the Semites^ p. 179). This test for 
witches has been practised in Burma, as well as in England and Arabia 
(C. j. F. S. Forbes, British Burma, p. 231). In Burma and Assam, 
as a judicial ordeal, the parties to a suit (or their attorneys) duck their 
heads under water; and the person who keeps down longest wins the 
suit, “ the party emerging first being supposed to be convicted and 
rejected by the aquae deo." See Robinson, Descriptive Account of 
Assam, p. 411 ; Dalton, Ethnology of Bengal, p. 57'; Sangermano, 
Description of the Burmese Empire, p. 72; Shway Yoe [J. C. Scott], 
The Burman, 2. p. 254. 

23 . 9. The craters at Etna give like indications etc P-msanias 
perhaps confounded the Lago di Naffia (‘the lake of naphtha') with the 
crater of Etna. This lake or rather pool (it is only 480 feet in circum¬ 
ference) is situated in the interior of Sicily, IS miles west of LeontinL 
Two jets of volcanic gas rise under the water, causing a violent ebulli¬ 
tion, and sometimes throwing up the water to a considerable height 
The water is strongly impregnated with naphtha and sulphur. In antiquity 
there seem to have been two of these pools, for they were called the 
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caldrons or craters of the Palici, a name which perhaps misled 
Pausonias. The pseudo-Aristotle relates {Mintb. Autatll. 57) that 
when a man wished to take a soleitm oath he wrote upon a tablet and 
flung it into the water; if he swore truly, the tablet floated; but if he 
foreswore himsell^ it sank. Cp. Stcphanus ByzanL s.v. IlaAiK^ The 
ordeal is diflerently described by Polemo (qnotcd by Macrobius, Sat. v. 
19. 36 ryy.) and by Diodorus Siculus (xL 89). Cp. Strabo, vi. p. 375 ; 
Bunbury in Smith's Dictionary of Greek and Roman Geografky, s.v. 
‘ Palicorum lacus’; Freeman, Hiitory of Sicily^ 1. p. 517 sqq. Pausanias's 
mistake, if it is one, was pointed out by Sclmbart (Zeitsekrift ftir Alter- 
tkumewissenschaft, 9 (1851), p. 395 sq.) Yet it may be doubted 
whether Pausa n ia s was not right after alL His account of the oflciings 
thrown into the volcano difiers from those of all the writers who describe 
the ordeals at the Lago di Naftia, and on the other hand it agrees with 
a wide-spread custom of throwing ofierings into volcanoes to appease the 
dangerous spirits who are supposed to dwell in the mountain. On Etna 
itself people in antiquity used to throw incense into the crater as an 
oflering to the gods of the volcano (Smith’s Diet, of Geogr,^ky, i. p. 62). 
In Hawaii (the Sandwich Islands) vast numbers of hogs used to he 
thrown into the craters of the great volcano Kirauea during on eruption 
or when on eruption nos threatening; hogs, too, were cast into the 
tolling tide of lava to appease the gods and stay its progress (Ellis, 
Polynesian Researches, 4. p. 350; cp, pp. 236, 350). In Java the 
volcano Bromok is worshipped aimually, ofierings of cocoa-nuts, plantains, 
rice, chickens, cloth, money, etc., being thrown into the crater (W. B. 
d’Almeida, Life in Java, t. pp. 166-173). In Masai-Iand (Eastern 
Africa) there is on active volcano called Dounyd Bourou, fkim the 
fissures of which jets of burning gas are spouted out at rapid Intervals. 
Into these fissures the Masai fling tufts of grass to propitiate the spirits 
of the earth. See Reclus, NotevelU G/ograpUe Universelle, 13. p. 767. 

23 . 11. a cape called Minoa. This is now Monerni'osia, an island 
about half a mile long, close to the shore, with which h is connected 
by a long old stone bridge. The island is a lofty precipitous rock, 
resembling Gibraltar, or the Bass Rock and Dumbarton Rock in Scot¬ 
land. The summit, crowned by the ruins of a mediaeval fortress and a 
mass of tumble-down, roofless churches and bouses overgrown with 
weeds, is now only a sheep-walk. From the summit the rock falb away 
in sheer and lofty precipices, especially on the north. The modem 
town b huddled up at the foot of the clifis on the southern side. Strong 
walb encircle it, which are connected with the ruined fortress on the top 
of the rock. Within the walb everything is fast fiilling to decay. Fine 
churches, high archways, great private houses, all deserted and in rains, 
testify to the former prosperity and the present decline of the town. 
Trade has quite deserted it; the coasting steamers call only at rare 
intervals. From the town a xigxag path leads up the fiice of the rock 
to the old citadel on the summit. 

Pausanias speaks of the place as a headland. An author of the 
twelfth century describes it by the very same word (inpay Both authors 
may have thought the name applicable to an island so close to the 
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shore. But it is also possible that the sea may have recently gained on 
the shore, cmxring the neck which once joined the island to the' main¬ 
land. Or the isthmus may have been cut through for purposes of 
defence. In the Middle Ages Monemxwia was one of the chief places 
of the Levantine trade and one of the strongest fortresses in the Morea. 
It gave its niune to Malmsey wine, which was grown in the Cyclades, 
especially Tenos, but was called after the port whence it was shipped to 
the west. 

See Pouqaeville, Yoyag* di la Grle*,* 5. p. $77 ryy. ; Boblaye, Paieniti, p. 
too Sf .; Leake, Marta, 1. p. aoj ffg .; Coithis, Pthf. 3. p. 13S; Wyic, 
Ptlepantuaa, I. p. 3 tqq. ; Haeiicket,' p 269; Gmide-Joamnt, 2. p 3$9 Sf. ; 
PhiUppaon, PtUpmmtt, p 173 jy. 

23 . II. pebbles of liner shape and of every hue. “The beach, 
in Eset, consists of pebbles, and among them I find many colours ; though 
I question whether as varied a selection might not be made in many 
other parts of the Laconic coast” (Leake, Morea, i. p 313 sq.) 

24 . I. Zarax. About eight miles north rA Monemvaiia an arm of the 
sea penetrates deeply into the land. A narrow winding channel, like a 
Norwegian fjord, with high sheer cliifii on either side, leads into a circular, 
completely land-Iockcd bay surrounded by bare arid mountains on which 
only goats can find sustenance. The shores of the bay are marshy; a 
narrow strip of level ground, where com is grown, divides them from 
the foot of the hills. This is the port of ffieraka, the ancient Zaras. 
The ruins of the old town occupy the summit of the cliffs on the north 
side of the narrow entrance to the bay. The walls of the acropolis are 
built in a style which resembles that of Mycenae. A gate on the side 
of the sea gives access to a vaulted corridor, which runs at first parallel 
and then at right angles to the circuit-walL Within the walls and on 
the tableland to the west there are chapels and other ruins of the Middle 
Ages. 

See Boblaye, Rtcktrxlm, p lot; Leake, Marta, l. p 319 tq ,; Curtios, PtUf. 
3. p 391 iq .: Bunian, Gtagr. 3. p. 137; Guidt-Joannt, 3. p 347; Philippeon, 
Ptlapantut, p 173. 

24 . I. Cleomenes, son of Agesipolia. Cleomenes was the son of 
Clcombrotus. Agesipolis was the name of CIcomenes’s brother, and 
also of his paternal uncle. See chapters 5 and 6. We need not attribute 
the mistake to the copyists. Pausanias may very well have made a slip 
in the dreary genealogies of the Spartan kings. 

24 . 3. Oyphjuita. About 13 miles north of Zarax the sheltered bay 
of Kypariixi runs into the land between high limestone dills. At the 
head of the bay is a little plain planted with olives and com and sur¬ 
rounded in a semidrcle by immense crags of dark limestone, which rise 
sheer to a height of 3 500 feet. A little glen, its bottom strewn with 
boulders, opens on the northern shore of the bay. Higher up the glen 
contracts into a steep and narrow ravine shut in by huge predpices, up 
the bee of which a toilsome and diiiy path leads to the tableland above. 
On this bay of Kyparitsi Cyphonta is commonly supposed to have been 
situated. A fine spring which gushes from the rocks about a mile from 
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the shore may be the spring mentioned by Pansanios. Leake, however, 
who at first placed C>-phanta at KyparisH, afterwards identified it with 
the rains which are situated on the coast much further north, at the port 
of LcoHidioH, Here a rocky mountain approaches the shore, and on its 
exceedingly ragged sides may be seen the remains of an ancient city. 
Many terraces may be traced, and the wall which faces towards Lepnidion 
is preser\-ed to a height of four courses in some places. On a peak 
there is a square tower of rude Cyclopean masonry ; one of the stones 
measures 7 feet to inches by 3 feet. High above the tower, on the 
hill, there are considerable remains of a fortress called SL Athanasius, 
with ruins of churches and houses within the walls. The fortress is 
probably mediaeval, but some foundations seem to show that there was 
here an ancient tower or temple. But the distance of these ruins from 
Zorax (more than 35 miles) far exceeds the loo Greek furlongs mentioned 
by Pausanias as the distance between Zarax and C)’phanta (cp. Critical 
Note on this pas s a g e, voL I. p. S 77 )> Moreover Cyphanta is called a 
harbour by Pliny (A'. H. iv. 17); but there is no harbour at St. 
Athanasius. At one time Cyphanta belonged to Argolis (Polybius, iv. 
36). The aspect of the small maritime plain on the southern side of 
which the rains lie is gloomy and forbidding. High clifi^ shut it in on 
three sides, their dark colour adding to the sombre character of the 
landscape. The modern town of Lsonidion, however, which stands at 
the foot of the precipices m the north side of the plain, has a quiet, 
well-to-do appearance ; many of the houses are large and trimly kept. 
For the inhabitants are thrifty and enterprising; most of them in their 
youth go abroad as traders, especially to Constantinople, and then 
return with their earnings to spend the rest of their days among their 
wild native glens. 

See Bohlare, KKhmkts, pi roi ry. { Leake, Mena, 2. cc 500 <y.; id., Pchftm- 
ntsiasa, p. 29S jyy.; Curtim, Ptief. a. p. 306 ry.; Barnan, Gtegr. a. p. 237; 
Philippsoo, Fihponna, p, 169. 

24 . 3. struck the rock with her spear etc Cp. iv. 36. 7. 

24 . 3. Brasiae. By all other ancient writers this place is called 
Prasiac or Prasia. See Thucydides, iL 56, vi loj, viL 18; Aristo¬ 
phanes, Peaee, 34a; Polybius, iv. 36; Scylax, Peripius, 46; 
Strabo, viii. p. 368; Ptolemy, iii. 14. 33; Stephanus Byzantius, 
s.v. npairiai. It was sometimes reckoned to Argolis instep of to 
Laconia (Polybius and Strabo, /Ixt.) Its situation has not been deter¬ 
mined. Boblaye, Ross, and Prof. Curtius identify it with the rains called 
by the common name of Palaeo-Ksssitv, on the cape to the south of the 
bay of Tyru. The remains are those of an ancient town and include a 
circuit-wall built of irregidar courses- The bay of Tyru is a tuitural 
harbour, which wrould tally with the desertption which Scylax (/.c.) gi^xs 
of the place as “ a town and a harbour." Leake identity Brasiae with 
the rains of St. Audrrsf, situated at the southern end of the Thyrean 
plain (see above, p. 307 Sf.) But against this view it is to be said that 
there is no harbour at St. Andsrw. Leake thought that the rains at 
Tyru must, from the similarity of the ttame, be those of Tyrus, a place 
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mentioned by Stephanas Byzantiiu (t.v. Ti'poi). Lastly, Bunian 
identified Bnuiae with the rains called SC At/tanasuu, near the port of 
LtonuUon (see note on S 3 above). 

See Bobtaye, Rttkaxka, p. 103 ; Leake, Marta, 3 . pp. 4S4, 498 M .; uC, 
nUf. p. 395 ; Rost, Rtiiem, p. 165 if, ; Cortlni, /VA>/. 3. 306, 3^; Bunlaii, 

Gtagr. 3. p. 134. 

24 . 6. Laa. This seems to have been a very ancient town, for it is 
mentioned in Homer {^lliad, ii. $8$); and the Diosenri were said to 
have captured it and to have taken in consequence the title of Lapersai, 
‘ destroyers of Las ’ (Strabo, viiL p. 364 ; Stephanos Byx. t.v. Ad). The 
ton-n derived its name from the rocky hill (/<dtr~ * rock,' ‘ stone') on which 
it stood (Stephanos Byz. A/.) Pausonias tells us that the ruins of the 
ancient town were on the top of a hill, while the town of his day was 
built near the fountain Galaca The ruins to which he refers are on the 
hill of Passitva, distant about 40 furlongs south-west of Gythiom, and 
10 furlongs inland from the sea, agreeably to the distances mentioned 
by him. The hill, composed of red marble, rises steeply on the south 
side of a narrow valley, which is watered by a limpid river, the andent 
Smenus, now called the river of Passava. The hill of Pastava resembles 
Mistra, but is smaller. The summit is occupied by a ruined mediaeval 
fortress, consisting of a battlemented wall, flanked with one or two 
towers, but without any moat. Within the walls arc the remains of 
houses and gardens. In the eastern wall, toward the southern end, 
there is a piece of ancient Greek wall, about 50 paces long, and two- 
thirds of the height of the mediaeval wall It is built of large blocks, 
some of them 4 feet long and 3 broad, not accurately hewn, nor yet 
quite rude, but requiring here and there a small stone in the interstices. 
The town possess^ a seaport, doubtless on the sheltered bay of VatMy, 
into which the Smenus flows, to the south-east of the town (Strabo, 
viiL p. 364; Thucydides, viiL 91 ; Livy, xsxviiL 30 ; Scylax, Peripius, 
46). 

See Bobtaye, Rtthtrtka, p. 87 ry.; Leake, Marta, r. p. 355 if. ; id., Ptlaf. 
p. 174; Cartia*, Pttaf. a p 373 if. ; Bursian, a p 147 ; Cmidt'jaamat, 

a. p 363 

The great central peninsula of Southern Greece, which Paiisanias is 
now describing, has bm known since the Middle Ages by the name of 
Maina or Mam. The backbone of the peninsula is the great range of 
Taygetus, which runs south till it terminates in Taeiuirum, the modem Cape 
Ma/apatf, the southern extremity of Greece. The scenery of the peninsula 
is wild and savage ; the villages ding like eagles’ eyries to the faces of 
apparently inaccessible difll^ and ore reached by stony and exceedingly 
toilsome footpaths—the only semblance of roads in these secluded high¬ 
lands. Almost everywhere the surface is nothing but the naked rock. 
Wood there is none, but a few bashes and here and there some tuAs of 
grass have rooted themselves m the crevices of the rocks, and famish a 
scanty pasture to the sheep and goats. The miserable stony soil, 
wherever h exists, is careftilly husbanded by means of terraces, and 
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under the soft southern sky of Laconia yields a tolerable return. The 
inhabitants, the Matnotes, Mainiotes, or Maniatcs, are a hardy and war¬ 
like race of mountaineers, who claim to be descended from ^e ancient 
Spartans. In the lastnesscs of their rugged mountains they are said to 
have retained their primitive heathenism till the latter half of the ninth 
century; and the Turks never succeeded in subjugating them. As 
pirates they were greatly dreaded. They are stdl notorious for the 
relentless ferocity of their blood-feuds, which are so common that every 
fomily of importance has a tower in which to take refoge from the 
avengers of blood. In these towers persons implicated m a blood-feud 
have been known to live for many years without ever coming out To 
this day many heads of fiunilies dare not quit their tower except under 
a strong guard of armed retainers. A village will contain taenty to 
thirty such towers of refuge. 

See Pouquevtlle, ytyragr em Mari*, I. pp. iQj-sat: U., Vayrigt dt la Grittf 
5 i PP- Sh4-6«6; Cell, hantty im th* Marta, p. *51 ryy. j Leake, Marta, 1. p. 
^37 W-* ^ W-" 3*8 y-! I* Rosst lyandtrungea, 2. p. 233 tff.; Tacer,'in 
Jaam. a/ HtlL Stud, 3 (iSSa), p. 354 ryy. ; Baedeker,* p. *70; CmitU-Jaamm*, 
2, p. 2bl ry.; Pbilipiwun, PtUp. pp. 235, 250-252. 

24 . 6. Philip invaded Tiaconia. On this campaign see Lieut 
General A. Jochmus, vajottmal pf tha Royal Gtogrttpkital Society, 27 
(* 8 S 7 )» P- *0 tgq. (with map). Polybius has recorded (v, 19) that 
Philip, ravaging the south of Laconia as for as Taenarum, attempted to 
carry the town of Asine by assault but was repulsed. Some have 
sup^Kised that this repulse was identical with the defeat of the Mace¬ 
donians at Las which Pausanias here mentions; and consequently they 
have inferred that Asine and Los were two different names for the 
same place. But this seems improbable. Both Strabo (viil pp. 363, 
364) and Stephanos Byzantius (r.t't/. ’Atri'n; and Ad) speak of Asine and 
Las as if they were different places. Moreover the military operations 
described by Pausanias and Polybius appear to be differenL Polybius 
narrates an attack superintended by - Philip in person; Pausanias 
records the defeat of a body of marauders who had straggled from the 
main body. However, the fact mentioned by Pausanias that the old 
town of Las stood on Mount Asia lends some colour to the identification 
of it with Asine. The identification is upheld by Boblaye {RecJkertkes, 
p. 87) and Prof. Curtius (Pelop. a. p. 374), 

24 . 7. Oalaco. Leake says that the river of Passin>a (which he 
calls the Turkovryst) has its source in a pool midway between the fort 
of Paxsava and the village of Karntla, which lies a mile and a half to 
the west of Passenta. This pool, Leake thought, may have been the 
Galoco spring described by Pausanias (Morea, t. pp. 355, 376 ; Curdus, 
Ptlop. 3. p. 374). The identification may be right, but Leake is wrong 
in supposing that the river of Passaroa has its source in the pool in 
questioiL See note on 34. 9. 

24 . 8. Hypsa. The site of this place is unknown. Leake, indeed, 
placed it with confidence at the south-west side of the hill of tia/Ay, 
where there are some ancient remains (see next note). The distance 
of the ruins from Las agrees with that mentioned by Pausanias (30 
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ftiriongs). See Leake, Motto, i. ^ 267, 276-279. But Vatky is on 
the sea, and Pausanlas plainly implies that Hypsa was inland. 

24 . 9. a temple of Artemis DlctyniUL The bay of Vatky is 
bounded on the south by the hill of Vatky or Agemtos, which juts out 
into the sea. On the south-west side of this hill, a quarter of an hour 
from the village, there are some ancient remains of a large building, 
constructed of stones and Roman tiles; ** a semicircular extremity, with 
five windows in it, is still standing entire: the diameter is upwards of 
twenty yards." l.falrr, Curtius, and Bursian suppose that the temple 
of Artemis Dictynna was about here. Boblaye placed it, as Leake did 
formerly, at Cape Petali, the promontory which bounds the bay of Vatky 
on the north. See Boblaye, Recktreket, p 88 ; Leake, Mona, i. pp. 
267, 276 sq .; id., Ptlop. p. 173; Curthis, PeU^. 2. p. 275 ; Bursian, 
Ge^. I. p 147 - 

24 . 9. the river Smenoa. This is probably the Turkovrysi or 
river of Passava, which flows past the hill of Passava and falls into the 
bay of Vatky. Its water is pure and pellucid all the year round. The 
river rises in Ml Taygetus near the village of Polyjarai>o. Leake and 
Ross seem wrong in identifying the Smenus with the BarJotinia river 
(Leake calls it the river of Passava), which rising in the recesses of 
Ml Taygetus near the village of Amo, falls into the sea between 
Gythium and Cape Pttali. 

See Bobbye, Rtcktrctktt, p 87 tq. ; Leake, Marta, I. pp 255, 266, 277; id., 
Ptlay. p 173; Roes, IVaadtrungtH, 2. p 216; Corthis, Pthp. 2. p. 274 tq. ; 
Bursian, Ct^, 2. p 147. 

24 . to. Arainnm. This name seems preserved in the modern 
Agtranot, as to which see note on § 9; A^num may have been in 
this neighbourhood (Boblaye, Rtckerchtt, p 88; Curtins, Ptlop. 2. p 
275 ; Bursian, Gtogr, 2. p. 147}. 

24 . II. at the begiimiiig of hU poem Homer says etc. See 
Iliad, L 158. 

24 . II. Homer represents Antilochns as saying etc. See Iliad, 
saiiL 790. 

24 . 11, he represents Ulysses as telling Alcinoos etc See 
Odyisty, xL 630 sq. 

25 . I. a river, called the Scyras. According to Boblaye, Leake, 
and Curtius this is the river of Dkikova {Ttitkoia) or Karyopolis, 
which hills into the bay immediately to the sooth of the promontory of 
Vatky or Agtranos. Near the right side of its mouth ore some vestiges 
of antiquity, which Leake thought may have belonged to the sanctuary 
and altar of Zeus mentioncNl by Pausanias. See Boblaye, Rcckerckts, 
p 88 ; Leake, Mona, i. p. 277; Curtius, Ptlop. 2. p 275. Bursian, 
on the other hand, identified the Scyras with the stream, further south, 
which flows into the deep sheltered ^y of Shutari {Gtogr. 2. p 148). 

25 . I. Pyrrhichoi. The ruins of this town are near the village of 
Kavalos, in the transverse valley which here runs across the peninsula 
of Taenarum from Dyro on the west to Kotrotus on the casL The 
village is about the centre of the valley and hence of the peninsula. 
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Baths and various Roman remains are to be seen here. The well a 
little below the village is probably the one mentioned by Pausanias 
(g 3). See Boblaye, Rethtrtkts, p. 88 ; Curtius, Pttop. 2. p. 276 ; Leake, 
Pelop, p. 174 ; Bursian, Geogr. 1. pi 276 ; MitUuil. d. arch. Inst, in 
Atknt, I (1876), p. 138. 

25 . 4. Tenthrone. On the north side of the bay of KolofyntAa is 
the village of Kotrones. A small pcninsala called Slopa here runs out 
into the bay. The citadel of Teuthrone seems to have occupied this 
peninsula, which is still surrounded by walls built of ancient materials. 
On the mainland there are some drums of columns, the ruins of a 
rotnnda built of bricks, and many mediaeval remains. Pausanias's 
estimate of the distance (ram here to Cape Taenarum is nearly correct. 
See Boblaye, Recktreka, p. 89; Leake, Mono, 1. p. 277; id., Pslop. 
p. 172; Curtius, Pelop. 2. p. 276; Bursian, Geogr. 2. p. 148. 

25 . 4. One hondred and fifty furlongs from Teuthrone Cape 
Taenarum etc. As Pausanias mentions no place on this long stretch 
of coast, h is probable that he sailed from Teuthrone to Taenarum. 
The road along the coast may have been bad and difficult, as it is at 
the present day. There are traces of ancient hamlets, however, at 
many points of the coast. The most considerable remains of antiquity 
arc to be seen a few minutes south of the monastery of Kumos, between 
the villages Nympki and Pagiamka, somewhat less than half-wray be¬ 
tween Teuthrone and Taenarum. Here, on a small rocky plateau, are 
the foundation-walls and ruins of twro small Doric temples of greyish 
marble, close beside each other. The style of the architecture is late 
Greek. A little to the south-west of the temples are some rock-cut 
tombs. The modem name of the ruins is Kionia. The ancient name 
is unknowm. Sec Boblaye, ReekereMes, p. 89; Curtins, Pelop. a. p. 
277 ; Bursian, ‘ Ueber das Vorgebirge Tacnaron,’ in AbkanJItmgm of 
the Basarian Academy (Munich), Philos. Class, 7 (1855), p. 792 sqq .; 
id., Geogr. 2. p. 149. Drawings, plans, and restorations of the temples 
are gisen by Le Bas {Voyage anJUologiqiu, Architecture, u. I-I i). 

The formation of this long line of coast is very uniform. The 
mountains descend into the sea in cliffs about 300 feet high, with ^’ery 
few creeks and inlets at their base. At the top of the cliffs there is a 
terrace or platform of varying breadth, from which again the mass of 
the mountain-range rises in a long uniform slope. The platform is 
es-erywheie rocky and slopes towards the brow of the clifl^ but it is 
terraced writh laborious care so as to retain the scanty soil formed by 
the weathering of the marble rocks. Thin and stony as is the soil, 
every available patch is planted with com, olives, and especially lupines, 
the seed of which forms the chief food of the Maniates. Apart from 
these scattered patches of cnltivatian the country is an absolute desert; 
here and there a little brushwood may be seen, and that is alL The 
small villages, each composed of a few high towers, are generally perched 
among the crags high above the terrace, hedged in by impenetrable 
thickets of cactus. Each tower b surrounded by a few low huts, which 
serve as workshops and as the lodgings of the subordinate members of 
the household. Frequently tower and huts together are enclosed within 
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a fortificalion-w-all »trengthencd with torrets and loopholed. Bitter feuds 
often taye between the towers of the same village. There are no 
springs or brooks; water is obtained only from cisterns, which are kept 
dosed by their owners, and leave to draw from them has to be paid for. 
The ‘roads’ are narrow paths shut in between walls about as high 
as a man • and as the inhabitants have a custom of dumping down 
on these * roads' the piles of stones which they gather from their barren 
fields, the consequence is that the paths are sometimes raised above the 
level of the surrounding fields. To walk for any distance on these loose 
stones, every one of which gives way under the tread and has been 
pohshed by the feet of mules, is one of the most agonising experiences 
which a traveller can endure. On account of the stony nature of the 
country unshod mules are the only animals used as beasts of burden 
or for riding. Besides, there is no proper fodder for horses. Sec 
Philippson, Peloponmes, p. 334. 

25 . 4- the harbour of Achilles and the harbour of Psamathaa. 
The promontory of Taenarum is a mountainous peninsula of roughly 
circular form about 7 miles m circumference, and joined to the end of 
the great Taygetic promontory by an isthmus which is about half 
a mile across. The isthmus is formed by the intrusion into the land 
of two deep bays, one on the east coast, and one on the west. The 
modem name of the eastern bay is Potto Q^agUe (‘quail harbour’), 
the name of the western is Port Marinari. The former is the ancient 
Psamathus, the latter is the ancient harbour of Achilles. This is proved 
by Scylax, who says {Periplut, 46); “ The harbour of Achilles, and back 
to harif with it thc harbour of Psamathus. Between these two the 
sanctuary of Poseidon juts into the sea, namely Taenanis." As Scylax 
is describing the coast of Laconia from west to cast, the harbour of 
Achilles must be thc one on thc western side of thc protnoniory, and 
Psamathus the one on the eastern side. This is confirmed by the fact 
that there was a town at Psamathus (Stephanus Byx. x.v. ; 

Strabo, viiL p. 363, where the MSS. read *A/iaflb«, but even if this 
reading is corre c t , the place referred to must be thc same). Now at 
Port Marimiri on the western side of the isthmus there is no room for 
a town, and there is not the smallest trace of an ancient settlement there. 
On thc other band there are ancient remains at Porto Quagiio. A tower 
beside the sea contains some ancient blocks ; and at a spring near the 
solitary monastery which stands on a rocky height on the north side of 
the harbour there is an ancient marble slab. That Psamathus (or 
Amathus) was on the eastern side of Taenarum is also proved by 
Strabo, who says (/.r.) J “ After Taenarum, sailing in thc direction of 
Cape Onugnathus and Malea, we come to the town of Psa m a thus .** 
The name Psamathus means ‘the sandy* harbour, and the name is still 
applicable to Porto Q»uigiio, which is a beautiful drcular harbour sur¬ 
rounded by high mountains with a narrow entrance, a fine sandy 
bottom, and depth of water for large vessels. Besides these two 
harbours there are two other inlets on the eastern side of Taenarum, 
between Porto Quaglio and the extreme southern cape. The more 
northern <rf these. Port Vatfy {U. ‘the deep bay’), is a narrow winding 
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channel extending like a Norwegian fjord between steep barren hills. The 
southern inlet is Port Kistemes, so called from the number of ancient 
cisterns near it; the harbour is very small and ill-sheltered. Port 
PdM/ was wrongly identified by Leake with the harbour of Achilles; 
while the French surveyors were doubly wrong in identifying Port 
Kistemes with Psamathus, and Porto ^aglio with the harbour of 
• Achilles. The latter appellation has unfortunately been accepted by the 
Greek Government as the official name of Porto Qftaglio, Bot^ye, 
however, one of the French surveyors, suggested the true identification 
of the ancient harbours. The actual cape of Toenarum, the southern 
extremity of the peninsula and of Greece, is a long, rather fiat spit of 
land terminated by a lighthouse. 

On the ceogmphy of Taeiumim and its harboun aee espcdally the work of 
Bunian, * tJeba das V'atgchirgc Tacnaran,’ Ahkssndlungtn of the Bavarian 
Academy (Munich), Philot. CL 7 (1855), pp, 773-79S- •‘i«« •l*o p, 

Gritck. a. p. 148 ly. 5 Bobiaye, Ktcktrtka, p. 89 xy.; Leake, Mtrtp, i. p. 294 
ryy. ; id,, Ptlep. p. 175 ay. ; Fiedler, Reiu, 1. p. 340 ryy. ; Curtius, 2. p. 
^7 xyy. ; BulUttin* dslf fmUituta di Ctrritp, ArtkeoL tS$J, p. 154 ryy. ; K. 
Weil, in .Vittkeil. d, arch, Imt. in . 4 lhtn (1876), p. 158 iyy. t Plulippsan, PtlJfm- 
net, p. 335 xy. 

25. 4- A temple like a care. On the north side of the bay of 
Kistemes, dose to the flat beach, and about forty paces east of the 
church of the Asumatos, are the remains of the sanctuary of Poseidon. 
The foundations are 19.60 metres long by 16 metres broad. The walls 
are partly formed of the rock, which has been cut and smoothed ; above 
these rock-walls ate courses of regularly hewn stones. The entrance is 
in the north wall, and is }.6o metres wide; from the west side of the 
entrance a wall runs through the whole length of the building from north 
to south. A parallel wall seems to have extended through the building 
starting from the east side of the entrance. Within this building there 
were found, in 1856, seventy bronxe statuettes, representing bulls and 
horses. These were evidently votive ofierings, and make it certain that 
the building was the temple of Poseidon. But the plan of the edifice is 
peculiar. Bursian conjectured that the building as a whole was the 
sanctuary which served os an asylum to crimiiuls (Thucydides, L 128) ; 
and that the long narrow space enclosed by the parallel walls was an 
‘ oracle of the dead.* There was such an oracle at Taenarum (Plutarch, 
£k sent nttminis vindicta, 17), The ruins are at the entrance to a gully 
which is partly overgr ow n with bushes and grass—perhaps a relic of the 
sacred grove in which, as we know from Strabo (viiL p, 363), the sanctu¬ 
ary stood. Close to the west side of the building is a shallow grotto in 
the rock. It may have been through this grotto that Herctiles was 
supposed to have brought up Cerberus. Pausonias does not indeed 
clwly distinguish between the cave and the temple ; but Strabo (/.r.) 
says plainly that the cave was near the sanctuary. The neighbouring 
church of the Asotnatos is composed wholly of ancient blocks; Leake 
thought that some of the walls of the church were ancient, but this is 
positively denied by Bursian, who says that all the jointing of the stones 
is modern. About the bay are numerous cisterns and foundations of 
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hoiues cut in the rode, showing that a smaU town must have existed 
here m antiquity. It was probably the ancient Taenarum. The con¬ 
venient situation of the place as a jwrt from which to sail to Crete, 
Africa, Sicily, and Italy, perhaps explains why in Macedonian times large 
numbers of mercenaries on the look-out for employment took up their 
quarters at Taenarum (Diodorus, xvii. 1 o8, xviU. 9). See Butsian, * Ueber 
das Vorgebirge Taenaron,’ and the other authorities died at the end of 
the preceding note. For inscriptions found at the sanctuary recorfing 
the dedication of slaves by their masters to the service of I’oseidoo, 
see RoehU A G. A. Nos. 83, 84, 86, 88 ; Cauer, DeUdus Inscr. Gr* 
Nos. tq, 31, 33, 33 ; Robens, Grtei Epigrtxpky, Na 365 a b c d. 

25 . 5. hero Hercules dragged up the hound of helL See the 
preceding note. The inhabitants of this neighbouihood point to a 
grotto on the western side of Taenarum, dose to the sea, which they 
regard as the entrance to hell [^BulUttino deW liutiluto, 1857* p- *55 
note (3) ; B. Schmidt, Das VolksUbcn der Nfugritektss, p. 348), 

25 . 7- Arion on a dolphin. See Herodotus, L 34. The bronie 
group mentioned by Pausanias was small, and was said to ha\x been 
dedicated by Arion himself (Aclian, Nat. An. xii. 45 5 Dio Chrysostom, 
Oral. xxxviL voL 3. p. 397, ed. Dmdorf). A small bronie group represent- 
ing Arion on the dolphin has actually been found among the \otive 
offerings at Taenarum (Bursian, Geogr. 3. p. 151 note i). In a modem 
Greek tale a dolphin sa^-es a shiprnecked king and his daughter by 
carrying th'-m on his back to land (B. Schmidt, Grieckiseke Afdrrken, 
Sagen nnd Volkslieder, p. 91). 

25 . 7. the dolphin at Poroselene. Aelian telb us {Nat. An. ll 6) 
that this dolphin was bred up by an old man and woman with their 
young son, and that they made money by exhibiting iL The whole 
thing may has-e been an imposture. For a simile story told by Apion 
about a dolphin at Dicaearchia see Aulus Gellius, vi. (viL) 8. 4 sqq. 
Deceptions of this sort are sometimes practised among savages to enforce 
superstitious beliefs. At Fort Simpson, Queen Charlotte Islands, the 
Indians “have evxn got up such things as an artificial whale, in some 
way formed on a canoe, litis appeared suddenly on the bay, seemingly 
swimming along, srith a little child on its back" {Geological Survey of 
Catmda, Report of tke Queen Ckarlotte Islands, 1878, by G. M. Dawson, 
p. 135 B). For South Sea stories of sharks, like the Greek stories of 
dolphins, see Ellis, Polynesian Researckts, i. p. 339 (ed. 1831); Gill, 
ifytks and Sorgs of tke Soutk Pacific, p. 91. 

25 . 8. a spring at Taenarum. Above the isthmus, on the way 
from Porto Quaglio to the village of Lagia, there is a copious spring, 
the water of which is collected, a few paces lower down the hill, in a 
small natural basin. The place is called Akris by the natives. Both 
harbours (Queglio and Marinari) are visible from this point; so we may 
suppose that it was in this basin that the harbours and ships were said 
to have been formerly reflected, as Pausanias relates. At the monastery 
on the north side of Porto Quaglio there is a fine spring which has 
been sometimes identified with the one Pausanias speaks of; but 
from it the harbour of Marinari is not visible. Sec Bursian, ‘ Ueber 
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das Vorgebirgc Taenaron,' p. 774 tq. ~, Bohla>-c, ReckercJus, p. 89; 
Leake, Morta, i. p. 305 ; Cartius, Ptlop. 3. p. 278. The Samf»n« tell 
of a wonderful pool on which a sorceress imprinted the imagoes of many 
scenes (Turner, Samoa, p. tot). 

25 . 9. Oaesepo^ Inscriptions show that Caenepolis occupied the 
site of the modem village of Kyparissa sitnated on the coast two hours 
to the notth-west oiMarinari. The official title of the place was ‘the 
dty of the Tae n a ri a ns .* Caenepolis (‘new town’) was probably the 
popular name. All the antiquities found here belong to the Imperial 
age. The church of the Koimltis tis Panagiai, situated on a height near 
the sea, contains numerous architectural fragments of the Ionic style; 
and n^ the church have been found four large columns of reddish-grey 
Egyptian granite. Bursian thought these the remains of the hall of 
Dcmctcr, the site of w’hich he would place among the present vineyards 
to the north of the church, where two of the columns in question are 
lying. Mr. Weil, on the other hand, thinks that these are the remains 
of Ae temple of Aphrodite, and he agrees with Leake in placing the 
shrine of Dcmctcr on a hill near the church of the Saviour (Soter). 
Bursian placed the temple of Aphrodite cm a bay further to the north, 
at the ruined church of H. Paraskei-e, where there are ancient remains. 


. BoWaye, XtcAtnMes. p. 90 jy. ; Leake, Morta, 1. p. 390 ; Bunian, 

Ueber das Vo^Urge Taenaron,' p. 785 /yy. j U, Gmpr. 2. p. 151 u.; Cartius. 

^ P- *8® V’ 5^ Weil, d Mi/titiH 4, artk. Inti, m AtJUm, 1 (1876X p. 
160 ry. I Philipiwoa, Pt!ofmt$m, p 337. ^ 


25 . 9. Thyrides, a promontory. Now called ATavo Grosso, a pen- 
insula about six miles in circumference; its coast is an unbroken line of 
immense cliffs rising sheer from the sea. The sea-caves with which the 
cliffs are riddled and in which the surf breaks with a booming sound, 
gas-e to the promontory the ancient name of Thyrides, ix. ‘ windows.' 


Sec BohUve, Kuktrekss, p 91 j Leake, ATrrro, I. pp 388, 30a ry. ; Cartius. 
Ptlef, 3 . p 381 ry.; Bursian, Gtegr. 3 . p 153 j Philippson, Pt^ptnmts, p 337 ry. 

25 . 9. Hippola. The summit of the peninsula Kavo Grosso (see 
preceding note) descends in a series of terraces from west to east. On 
these terraces there are some villages standing among olive-groves, stony 
cornfields, and thickets of cactus. One of them, by name Kifatla, may 
have inherited both the site and the name of Hippola. See 1 
Ptlop. p. 175 ; Curtius, Ptlop. 2. p. 382 ; Bursian, Gtogr. 2. p 152 
note 3 ; Philippson, Ptloponnts, p 228. 

25 . 9. the town of Messa and a harbonr. The harbour is the 
modem Port Aftsapo, an excellent haven, sheltered on the west by the 
narrow peninsula of Tigani. Homer {Iliad, il 582) calls Messa the 
town • of many pigeons.* The description still holds good, for the cli& 
of the neighbouring Cape Grosso abound with wild pgeons. See TmIc, 
Morta, 1. p 286; Boblaye, Rtektrekts, p. 91 sq .; Curtius, Ptlop. 2. 
p. 382 ; Bursian, Gtogr. 2. p 152. 

25 . to. Oetylum. Ptolemy fiii. 14. 43) calls this place Bityla; 
Strabo (viiL p 360) says it was sometimes called Baetylus. It is now 
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Vitylo, a town situated on the brow of a sleep hill which rises at ihe 
north-eastern end of the deep narrow creek of Limeni or Vitylo^ which 
winds inland from the sea and is the harbour of the town. The bay is 
about five hours north of Port A mountain torrent Hows into 

it through a deep and gloomy glen barely wide enough to let the n-ater 
pass. On the opposite side of the glen, to the south, is another village. 
From the plateau on which the town of Vitylo stan^ the ground falls 
away abruptly 700 feet to the valley at the head of the bay, the descent 
being broken here and there by terraces resting on very steep Kalis. 
Many of the bouses stand on the brink of the precipice. Behind, at a 
distance of about a mile, a screen of lofty mountains shelters the town on 
the north-east. The warmth of the climate is proved by the presence of 
the prickly pear which flourishes here. Mr. Morritt of Rokeby (the 
fiiend of Sir Walter Scott) visited Vitylo in 1795. I" church he 
saw a fine Ionic column of white marble and several Ionic capitals, and 
outside the church the foundations of a temple. This was probably the 
temple of Scrapb seen by Pausanias. 

See Morritt, ia Wslpok’s Mtmoin rtloHng tc Torkn, i.* p 54 ry.; tViblaye. 
Rttkirxhti, p 92; Leske, Mono, 1. pp. 313. 330; Cfimiut, Ptifp. x p 283; 
BunUn, Gttgr. x p l$2 ay. ; Tom, \xi Jmnutl ^ J/tlUmit SttuEa, 3 (1S82), 
P 3 S 6 - 

26. I. T h a l a ma e. The site of this place has not been identified. 
To determine it we have only its distances from Oetylus and Pephnus to 
go upon. Leake placed it at Platsa ; Boblaye, Curtius, and Bursian 
place it further north, in the valley of the Afilia. The ancient name of 
the Afilia seems to have been Pamisus ; but this Pamisus must not be 
confounded with the larger river of the same name which flowa through 
the great plain of Messenia (Strabo, viiL p. 316). See Boblaye, 
Rfchertlut, p 9 ^ if.; Curtius, Pelop. 2. p 384; Bursian, 2. 

p. 153; Le^e, Pelop.-^ 178 sf. Mr. Morritt, journejing from Platxa 
to Vitylo, thus describe the scenery: « The whole of this tract is as 
barren as possible. The mountain of Taygetus is a continuance of 
naked crags; the cultivation disappeared as we proceeded, and the 
coast which lay before us towards Cape Grosso seemed more bare and 
savage than any we had passed. The villages seemed poorer, and the 
people less attentive to comforts and cleanliness from the extreme 
poverty of the country. Still in the scanty spots where vegetation could 
be produced at all, their industry was conspicuous. Not a tree or 
shrub is seen. We found many specimens of variegated marble in the 
mountains, and passed by some ancient quarries " (Walpole’s Afemoirs 
rtlating to Turkty, i.* p 54). 

26. I. a sanctuary of Ino and an oracle. Plutarch says {Agis, 9) 
that the sanctuary and oracle were those of Pasiphae, who, according to 
some, was a daughter of Atlas and was the mother of Ammon by Zeus ; 
according to others, she was Cassandra, daughter of Priam, who bad 
died here; Phylarchus identified her with Daphne. The Spartan 
magistrates used to sleep in the sanctuary for the purpose of receiving 
revelations in dreams (Plutarch, CUommts, 7; Cicero, Dt dhnnativtu. 
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^ 43 - 96). Pausaniaa seems aware that the oracle was sometimes 
attributed to Pasiphae; but he implicitly rejects this view, remarking 
ihw Pasiphae is not a distinct divinity peculiar to Thalanue, but only an 
epithet of the moon. It has been suggested that the oracle originally 
belonged to Pasiphae and was afterwards transferred to Ino (E. Rohde, 
P- *76 note 5); or that Pasiphae and Ino were both forms of 
Aphrodite (Sw Wide, LaiomiscA* Kulte, p. 247 sqq.) 

26 . 2. an islet also r a il ed Peptons. This is a small island, or 
rather rocl^ off the mouth of the river Afilia, There are said to be two 
tombs on it, which the Greeks call the tombs of the Dioscuri. See Cell, 
Jtinentry of the Aforea, p. 238 ; .Morritt, in Walpole's Afemcirs rtlatimg 
to Turkey^ I.* p. 51 ; Boblaye, Rtekerchay p. 92 ; Leake, Aforea, i. 
PP- 3 *Oi 33 ® i Curtius, Pelop. 2. p. 284 ; Bursian, Geogr. 2. p. 153 tq, 

26 , 2. tlw people of Thalamae say that the Dioaenri were bom 
on it, Cp. iii, i. 4. Other writers mention that Thalamae was sacred 
to the Dioscuri (Phodus, Lexicon, scv. QaAAfuix ; Eustathius, on Homer, 
//. XU. 310, p. 906 line 49 jy.) In the Homeric b}-mns (xviL 3, xxxiii. 
4 ^ 9 *^ Dioscuri are said to have been bom under Mount Taygetus. 

26 . Lenctia. Now Le/lro, a village an hour to the north of the 
river AfUi«‘, there are said to be many ancient remains here (Bobla)^, 
RtcMerckes, p. 93 ; Leake, Aforta, i. pp. 320, 330 sq.; Curtins, Pelop, 
2. p. 284 tq.\ Bursian, Ceogr. 2. p. 154). Morritt found “few and 
inconsiderable traces of antiquity" at Lenctra (Walpole’s Memoirs 
relating to Turkey, i .* p. 51). The place is called Lcuctrum by Strabo 
(viii. pp. 360, 361X Plutarch (Petopidas, 20), and Ptolemy (iii. 14. 32). 

26 . 4. believing him to be the son of Arsinoe. See iL 26. 7; 
iv. 2. 2. 

26 . $. a temple of Cassandra. Cp. iii. 19. 6 note. 

26 . 6. The Messenians say - that Lenctra belonged to 

M^enla. The dispute was submitted to Philip of Macedonia as 
arbitrator (Strabo, viii. p, 361, cp. Polybius, ix. 33). 

26 . 7. Cardamyle. Strabo (viiL p. 360) says that Cardamyle was 
situated on a strong rock; and from Stephanus Byx. (r.v. Kop^vXij) 
we learn that the place was sometimes called Scardamyle or, in Doric, 
Scardamyla. The place is still called Kardamyli or Scaniamyla. The 
village stands on a rocky height about 20 mmutes from the coast- On 
a plateau to the north-east of the village, about 5000 feet above the sea, 
there arc extensive ruins. See BobUye, Reckerckes, p. 93; Leake, 
Aforea, i.pp. 3 **> 33 * » Curtius, Pelop. 2. p. 285 ; Bursian, Geogr. 2. p. 

154. Cp. Morritt, in Walpole’s Memoirs relating to Turkey, i.* p. 49 sqq. 

26 . 7 - mentioned by Homer. See Iliad, lx. 149 sqq. 

26 . 8, The dty which in Homer is named Enope. See Iliad, ix 
* 5 ®* According to Strabo (ix p. 360) the Homeric Enope was identified 
by some with Pellana (see iii. 21. 2^ by others with a place near Carda¬ 
myle, and by others with Gerenix 

This seems to have been at or near the modem 
Eitries, a village situated on the coast, a mile and a half cast of Cape 
Kourtitsa, which forms the northern extremity of the rocky promontory 
known as Cape Kephali. The French surveyors, however, followed by 
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ProC CtiTtita, pbce Geren'ui at Zamata, three mile* inland from Kitries 
(see note on Alagonu, §11). Sec Leake, .l/orna, 1. p. 321 sgq .; id., 
P*lop. p. 180; Burslan, G«>gr. 2, p. 1541^.; Bohlayc, ReQhtrekes, p. 
93 •^•5 Curttus, Pttop. 2. p. 385. Wth regard to the distances on 
this coast, Leake says; “ By land the distance from A’itruj to Fi/ylo is 
reckoned ten hours,—three hours and a half to SkiUdMamuiu, from 
t^cc to Lrftro one hour and a half; and five more to Vitylo. The 
distance by the road is not more than thirty miles, but so rugged in 
some pans that it cannot easily be done in less than twelve hours, 
except by a Maniote on foot" {Mona, i. p. 331 sq.) Some of the 
distances mentioned by Pausanias in describing this coast are too great; 
and ^bla)e suggested {ReckercMs, p. 93) that Pausanias, judging of 
the distances by the time he took to traverse them, may have over¬ 
estimated them in places where the ground was difficult and where, 
consequently, travelling was slow. This view is confirmed by the 
observation that in describing the eastern coast of the Malean ppninMila 
which presents similar difficulties to the traveller by land, Pausanias 
again over-estimates the distances ; but that while his absolute distances 
in furlongs are wrong, the relative distances between the are 

right. This is just what we should expect if he estimated the distances 
by time. See Boblaye, Rtchtrtkts, p. too, and cp. Mona, i. 

p. 313 rg. A sketch of the picturesque bay of Kitrits b given by Cell, 
Jounuy in tkt Mona, fiicing p. 260. In the neighbourhood of Kitries 
“the country is barren and stony beyond conception, and yet the 
earth, which b washed by the rains and torrents from the higher parts, 
b supported on a thousand platforms and terraces, by the indefatigable 
industrv- of the inhabitants, and these were covered with com, malre, 
olives, and mulberry • trees, which seemed to grow out of the rock 
itself" (Morritt, in Walpole’s Memoirs nlating to Tterkey, i.* p. 45). 

26 . 9. Machaon, son of Aescnlapios etc Strabo says (ix p. 
360) that at Gcrcnia there was a sanctuary of the Triccaean Aesculapius, 
which had been founded from the sanctuary of Aesculapius at Tricca 
in Thessaly. The Thessalian sanctuary seems to have been near the 
spring now called Guma at Trikkala (Tricca). See J. Ziehen, in 
MittlmL d, deutsek. arrk. last, ia Atken, ty (1893), pp. 195-197. An 
inscription recently found in the great Epidau^ sanctuary of Machaon 
seems to show that Machaon was worshipped there (’Ei^ijptpb 
oAoyunj, 1894, p. 33, Inscr. Na 16). 

26 . 9. the Little Iliad. See x 3fi. 3 note 

26 . 10. the sanctuary of Aescolapitu at Pergamtu. The site 
of thb sanctuary has been determined with some probability, ft b 
about half a mile to the west of Pergamus, with which the sanctuary 
wM connected by a colonnaded and covered street. There are some 
ruins on the spwt and a luke-warm spring, probably the sacred spring 
of Aesculapius, which forms the subject of one of Aristides's orations 
(Or. xviiL voL i. pp. 408-414, ed. Dindorf). See Du Ergtbmsse tier 
Ausgrakuagea m Pergamoa (hcs]in, 1880), pp. 12, 118; Baumebteris 
Deakmaler, p. 1326 sq. On the worship of Aesculapius at Pergamus 
as illustrated by the coins of the city, sec Mr. W. Wroth, • Asklepios 
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and the coins of Pergainon,’ Numtixmatic CAronicU, ltd series. 3 (1883) 
pp. 1-51. 

28 . 10. Telephna. As to the worship of Telephus at Pcrgaimis 
see V. 13. 3. On representations of the story of Telephus in ancient 
^ see O. Jahn, ArxkaologixMe Ay/sdise, pp. i6o-i8a Cp. note on 
I. 4. 6, voL 3. p. 75 sg. 

26 . 10. PodallniiB etc Stephanas B>'zantius {s.v. ^vfwa) relates 
how P^irius (one of the sons of Aesculapius) was wrecked on the coast 
of Cana and saved by a goat-herd, who took him to the king of Caria. 
The lan^s daughter had fallen from the roof: Podalirius healed her 
by bleeding her in both arms; and the king m gratitude ga\e him the 
prmws to wife. So Podalirius founded two diies, one of which be 
owed S)Tna (*&■) after his wife. According to another story Podalirius 
^t to Delphi and inquired of the oracle where he should dwell 
oiucle told him to take up his abode in that city in which, if the 
sky fell he would suffer no harm. So he settled in a place in the 
Canan Chersonese which was surrounded by mountains that might be 
expected to prop up the sky in case it were to fall See ApoUodorus, ed. 
^ Wagner, p. 331 jy.; Epitoma Vatuana ex Apollodori bibliotheca, ed. 
R. Wa^^ p. 74 ; Txetzes, SthcL on Lycophron, 1047. Another story, 
followed by Lycophron, was that Podalirius went to Apulia in Italy, 
where he died and was buried ; and that his spirit gavx oracles m dreams 
to such as slept on sheepskins laid on his tomb (Lycophron, Coisamira, 
1047 .tyy., with the scholia of Tzetzes; Strabo, vL p. 384). Cp. 
c \yiamowitz • Mollendorfi; fsylles von Epidauroi, p. 50; Rhode, 
P^he, p, 173. 

^^ 26 . 11 . a cavern. “At the head of a little valley behind the 
beach of hitries, immediately under a rocky gorge in the mountain, I 
6nd a very large cavern answering to that described by Pausanias at 
lierenia, except that the entrance is not narrow, as he says; it may, 
pertu^ have been widened in order to be made more convenient as 
a lioySpa, or sbeepfbid, for which it now serves ” (Leake, Aforea, i. p. 
333 ry.) The mounuin in which the cavern exists is doubtless the 
ancient Mt. Calathium (Bursian, Geogr, 3. p. 155), 

26 . I I. A l ag onia . As this place lay 30 furlongs inland from 
Gerenia, it was probable at or near Zamala, a village situated in a 
fertile Ultle plun about three mUes inland from Kitriu. There is here 
a Frankish castle on a height See Leake, Aforea, i. p. 333 sq. ; id. 

Ptlop. p. 180; Bursian, Geogr. 3. p. 155; Philippson, Peloponnei 
p. 331 . ^ ' 
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MESSENIA 

Thk eaily history of Messenia is sketched by Diodorus (xv. 66); but 
the account of it given by Paiisanias in this book is by &r the fullest 
that we possess. On the ancient authorities for the early history of 
Messenia see PhiL Kohlmann, Quaestitnus Messemacae (Bohn, iS66); 
B. Niese, 'Die iiltere Geschichte Messeniens,* in Hemus, 36 (1891X 
pp. I>33 ; H. L. Ebeling, A Study of tX* Sourttt of tkt Afesseuiata of 
PatuaiUas (Baltimore, 1893) (as to this last work see note on iv. 6. 
Prot Niese's view is that the connected history of Messenia was 
manufactured out of very scanty materials after the restoration of the 
Messenians in 370 B.C. The old Messenian traditions, he holds, and 
the old Messenian religion had been forgotten during the long domina¬ 
tion of Sparta; hence after the restoration it became necessary to 
furnish the country with a history and a religion. The history was 
concoaed and the religion u-as instituted, in Prof. Niese’s view, on the 
model of the Spartan traditions and the Spartan history; for he thinks 
that of the population settled by the Thebans in Messenia in 370 B.C. 
a large proportion were Spartan subjects (irr/ofoucoi), who hod joined 
the Thebans on their invasion of Laconia. (In proof of this latter 
position be refers to Xenophon, HelUnioXy vi. 5. 35 and 33. Some of 
the Helots also appear to have been settled in Messenia by the Thebans. 
See Isocrates, ArcUdamus, 38.) Prof Niese admits the value of the 
poems of Tyrtaeus, so far as they go, as evidence of the early Messenian 
wars. 

1. I. The botmdary between Messenia - the glen called 

Ohoerins ('Sow-dale*). The glen which in the time of Pausanias 
formed the boundary between Messenia and Laconia in this quarter is 
the ravine of the Semdava river. See note on 30. 1. But the words 
of Pausanias imply that the territory to the south of the Sandava or, 
as he puts it, in the direction of Gerenia, had formerly belonged to 
Messenia, from which it had been severed and handed over to Laconia 
by the emperor (Augustus). Now Pausanias has already told ns that 
Cardamyie had been transferred by Augustus Bom Messenia to the 
Spartans (iii. 36. 7); farther that, though Gerenia belonged to the 
Free Laconians, the population was Messenian (uL 36. 8); and that 
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the Messenuns claimed to have formerly owned Pephnus and Leoctra 
(iiL j 6. 3 and 6), of « 4 iich places the liter certainly, and the ibnner 
probably, belonged in Pausanias's time to the Free Laconians (iii. 21. 7). 
We may, perhaps, conclude that by “ that portion of its territory which 
was severed fom it [Messenla] by the emperor and assigned to 
Laconia,” Paosanias here means the whole stretch of coastland from 
the Chocritts glen (the SantLnfa river) to the island of Pephnus at the 
mouth of what is now the Sfilia ri\-er. We know that in the civil war 
between Augustus and Mark Antony the Messenians sided with the 
latter, and that the victorious Augustus punished them by depriving 
them of various parts of their territory which he transferred to Lyonia, 
because Laconia had been on his side in the war (Pans. iv. 3r. I jy.) 
We have also to remember that in the time of Augustus Laconia was 
divided into two separate states, namely Sparta with its dependendes, 
and the confederacy of the Free Laconians. Both these states were 
rewarded by Augustus with pieces of Messenian territory. To Sparta 
he gave C a rd a m yle, Pharae and Thuria (iiL 26. 7 ; iv. 30. a ; iv. 31. 

I jg.)-, to the Free Laconians he seems to have assigned Leuctra 
(with Pephnus) and Gerenia. The coastland in question, iiom the 
Sandava ri\-er to the Atilia river, appears to have bera origiiuUly 
detached from Laconia and bestowed on Messenla by Philip of Macedon 
aAer the battle of Chaeronea (338 n.C) We know, at least, that Philip 
transferred the Denthelian district from Laconia to Messenia (Tacitus, 
Annals, iv. 43); and that a dispute as to the possession of Leuctra 
was referred to him as arbitrator (Strabo, viiL p. 360; cp. Polybius, 
**• 33 )- We may fairly suppose that Philip gave the decision against 
his foes the Lacedaemonians. Thus Leuctra, and probably with it the 
adjoining districts of Cardamyle and Gerenia, were detached from 
Laconia, and continued to be Messenian territory from the time of 
Philip to the time of Augustus, who restored the territory to Laconia, 
assigning Cardamyle to Sparta, and Leuctra and Gerenia to the Free 
Laconians. 

1 . 3. while enumerating Pylns, Arene etc. See Homer, Iliasl, ii. 
591 sgg. 

1 . 3. the following paauge in the Odyauy. See Odyss. xxL 18. 

L 3. in apeaking of the bow of Iphitns etc. See Odyss. xxi. 

II sg. 

1 . 4 - thie he himself explains etc See Otfyss. iiL 488 sg. 

1 . 5. Cancon-brought the orgies of the Great Goddesses 

from Elensis. A long and very interesting inscription, detailing the 
rules which regulated the celebration of these Messenian orgies or 
mysterie^ w^ discovered in 1858 near the village of KonstanHnoi, 
in the district of Andania, in northern Messenia. It was published 
with a commentary by H. Sauppe {Dit Mysteneninxckn/l von Andania, 
Gottingen, i860). See also Dittenberger’s Syllogt Inscript. Grate. 
Na 388 ; Cauer, Delectus /user. Crate.* No. 47. 

As to Caucon, the legendary founder of the Andanian mysteries, the 
story that he was of Attic birth and came from £leusis seems to have 
been the invention of Me th a p us, as to whom see note on § 7. Cancan 
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appears, on the contrary, to have been a native Peloponnesian hero. 
According to ApoUodonis (iiL 8. l) and Ticties {SckoL on L/cofiAron, 
481) his father was Lycaon, the son of I’elasgui. According to Aelian 
(Par, //iit. L 24) Caucon was a son of Poseidon and Astydamia. The 
Messenians lacrificed to Caacon (iv. 27. 6) ; but the chief seat of his 
worship seems to have been Leprous in Elis. See v. $. 5 note. Cp. 
J. Thpffcr, Attisdu Genealegit, p. 21S tqq. 

1 . 7. Methapos also made some changes in the mode of cele¬ 
brating the mysteriea With the restoration of Messenian freedom 
after the battle of Leuctra the ancient mysteries, which during the 
Spartan domination seem to have fallen into abeyance, were revived. 
Sec iv. 26. 6 sqq. It is a probable conjecture that the changes in the 
ritual, referred to by Pausanias, were introduced by Methapos at this 
time. As “ a deviser of m)’5terie5 and all sorts of orgies ” he may well 
have been fetched from Attica to assist in renewing the half-forgotten 
ceremonies. All that Pausanias knew about Methapus he seems to 
have got from the inscription which he quotes. This inscription was 
carved on a statue of Methapus which stood in a chapel of the Lycomids. 
The Lycomids were a noble fiunily of Attica, and they had a chapel for 
the celebration of mystic rites at Phlya in Attica, which seems to have 
been the fiunily seat (see note on i. 31. 4 * Phlya’). The “chapel of 
the Lycomids * to which Pausanias here refers was no doubt the one at 
Phl>a in Attica; Lobeck {Ajfliiopkamus, 2. p. 982 tq.) is wrong in 
supposing that it was at Andonia in Messenia. Since the statue of 
Methapus stood in the chapel of the Lycomids, we may conclude that 
Methapus was a Lycomid himself! Hence he may have invented the 
story which traced the lineage of Caucon, the founder of the Messenion 
rites, to Phlyus, the eponymous hero of Phlya. Perhaps the etymological 
connexion twtwecn the name of the Lycomids and the name of Lycaon, 
the legendary ancestor of Caucon, may have seemed to Methapus a 
ground of relationship between the Messenian hero and the Attic family. 
With regard to the changes introduced by Methapus into the ancient 
ritual, Sauppe thought that we can get some light from the great 
inscription mentioned above. The date of that inscription seems to be 
93 ttc, so that it is posterior to the iimovations made by Methapus, if 
we are right in supposing Methapus to have lived about the time of the 
battle of Leuctra. Now firom the inscription it appears that the gods 
in whose honour the mysteries were celebrated were Demeter, Hermes, 
the Great Gods, Camean Apollo, and Hagna (Proserpine). Pausanias 
seems to have known all these deities as the deities of the mysteries 
except the Great Gods (see the verses of Methapus which he quotes, 
also iv. 33. 4 iq.) It is true that he mentions the Great Goddesses 
repeatedly in connexion with the mysteries (sec iv. 3. to; iv. 14. i ; iv. 
33 - S)i but he never mentions the Great Gods. Who were these Great 
Gods ? Sauppe thought they were the Cabiri of Samothrace, who were 
regularly styled the Great Gods (Dionysius Halicarn. Antiq. Rom. L 69 ; 
Diodorus, iv. 49, etc) He further conjectured that the introduction of 
the worship of the Cabiri into the MessenLm mysteries may have been 
due to Methapus, since Pausanias tells us that Methapus instituted the 
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rites of the Csbiri at Thebes. Mr. TopAer, on the other hand, thinlc€ 
that the Great Cods mentioned in the inscription were more probably 
the Dioscuri, who were native deities of Messenia, not strangers and 
foreigners like the Cabiii See Pans. iiL a6. 3 ; iv, 31. 9; and for the 
title of Great Gods applied to the Diosctni see L 31. 1. On the 
subjects of this note see Sauppe, Dit MysUritniHSckrift vtm Andama, 
PP- 3 Wt 41 W*» 52 V- • J- Tfipffer, Attuche Gt/ualogie, pp. 308-225. 

1 . 8. Oattcon, iUuatrlotis acion of Fhlyiu. The Greek is here 

corrupt. Cp. Critical Note, voL L p. 579. 1 have transLsted according 

to the prob^le sense. 

2 . 3. OechalisL In Homer Occhalia is the town of Eurytns, the 
bowman who challenged Apollo himself to a shooting match, and was 
slain by the god. Ulysses received the bow of Eorytus from Iphitus, 
and with it he shot the suitors dead. See Jliad, ii. 5^ 730; Odyuty, 
viii. 224 tqq., xxL 11 sgg. From the last passage {Od. xxi. 11 sgg.) we 
should infer that Oecl^ia was in Messenia; but various towns, as we 
learn from Pausanias, claimed to be the Homeric Occhalia. See Muller, 
Doritr* 1. p. 460, note i ; Prcller, Griedk. MytMohgit* 2. p. 224 xg. ; 
Roscher's LexiJkoix, s.v. ‘ Eurytos.' As to the bones of Eurytus, to which 
Pausanias refers as a proof t^t Oechalia was in Messenia, see iv. 33. 5. 
Sacrifices were said to hate been annually offered to Eurytns before the 
celebration of the Andanian mysteries. See hr. 3. to; cp. 27. 6. 

2 . 3. Oreopbyltu in his poem Heraclea. Creophylus of Samos is 
said to have been a friend of Homer's, and to have composed the epic 
called Tkt caphtrt ef Oechtxlia, which described bow Hercules captured 
Oechalia, because he had been refused the hand of lole, daughter of 
Eurytus, king of Oechalia. The //eracJea here mentioned by Pausanias 
was probably identical with the epic commonly called Tkt capturt of 
Otckalia. See Strabo, be. p. 438, xiv. p. 638; Diodorus, iv. 37. 5 ; 
Epitontm Gnucontm fragmtnta, ed. Kinkel, p 60 sgg. ; F. G. Wclcker, 
Dtrtpisckt Cydttx, t. p 319 sgg. 

2 , 4. Her atory hu already been twice touched on by me. See 
n. 31 . 7; iiL I. 4. 

2 . 7. ProtoaUauB-had to wife Polydora. Homer (/ 7 . iL 700) 

mentions the wife of Protesilaus, but without naming her. She is more 
generally called Laodamia, a name made fruniliar to classical readers by 
Ond {Heroides, xiiL) and to English readers by Wordsworth’s poem 
Laodamuia. 

3 . 2. the verses of Homer etc. See Iliad, xL 597 sgg. 

3 . 2. the tomb of Machaon at Oerenia etc. See iiL 26. 9; iv. 
30 - 3 - 

3 . 3. This I have already mentioned. See iL 18. 7 sg. 

3 . 5. Temenus took a pitcher with water etc. Cp Apollodorus, 
iL 8. 4. 

3. 6. Merope. See Hyginus, Fab. 1 84 ; and on representations of 
her legend in ancient art, etc., see O. John, ‘ .Merope,’ m Ankdologisdu 
Zrihmg, 6 (1854), pp. 225.338. 

3 . 7. the men of property revolted and murdered him. According 
to Nicolaus Damascenus, King Cresphontes divided Messenia into five 
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parts, anrf gave the conqucted Messenlans equal shares with the 
conquering Dorians. This excited the disgust of the Dorians; and 
Cresphontes, perceiving the unpopularity of his measures, attempted to 
undo them. This did not appease the Dorians, who murmured at him 
for having come to terms with the conquered Messenians without 
consulting his Dorian subjects; and the Messenians were alarmed at 
the prospect of being deprived of their lands. Hence a conspiracy was 
formed and Cresphontes was assassinated. See Nicolaus Damascenus, 
frag. 39 {F'rag. Hutor. Grate, ed. Mailer, 3. p. 376 sg.) Nicolaus 
Damascenus's authority for this account appears to hate been Epborus; 
for Strabo (viii. p. 361) states on the authority of Epborus that Cresphontes 
established five cities in Messenia, and (hrided the territory tatween 
them ; Stenyderus was his capital and residence, and he sent four petty 
kings to rule in the other four cities; he also gave the M esseni a ns 
equal rights with the Dorians; but seeing that the Dorians were dis¬ 
contented, he changed his mind, made Stenyderus the only dty, and 
collected all the Dorians into it. Though Stiabo does not mention it, 
the story of the assassination of Cresphontes was doubtless told by 
Ephorus, for the authorities used by Nicolaus Damascenus and Strabo 
seem certainly to base been the same. Isocrates (ArcUdumus, 22) 
says: “ The Messenians were so impious that they plotted against and 
slew Cresphontes " etc The assassination of Cresphontes is mentioned 
also by Apollodorus (ii. 8. 5) and Hyginus (Fai. 137). Euripides wrote 
a drama called Crtspkonbs, which Prof Niese believes to have been 
the source firom which later writers took their ideas of this part of 
Messenian history. See B. Niese, in f/ermes, 26 (1891), p. 9 sqg. 

3 . 8. Aepytna etc Cp. Nicolaus Damascenus, &ag. 39 (Frag, 
Hilt Grate., ed. Muller, 3. p. 377 ); Apollodorus, ii. 8. 5. According 
to Hyginus (Fab, 184) the surviving son of Cresphontes and Merope 
bore his father’s name Cresjdiontes, and he was brought up in Aetolia, 
not Arcadia. Isocrates says (Arckidamtes, 23) that the sons of Cres¬ 
phontes escaped and were afterwards restored to Messenia by the 
Spartans. 

3 . 9. lacrillced to Machaon-at Qarenia. See iil 26. 9. 

3 . I a the aanctnary of Oorgastu and Nlcomachiu at Fharae. 
See hr. 30. 3. 

3 . 10. sacrlilce eyery year to the river Famisua. On sacrifices 
to rivers see P. Stengel, * Die Opfcr fur Flussgfitter,' in Flecktisafs 
Jakrhuiker, 31 (1891), pp. 449 - 453 - 

4 . I. Enmeltu. Sm note on it. 1. i. 

4 . 2. The Lacedaemonians say etc Ephorus, reported by Stiabo 
(vi p. 279), said that the first Messenian war broke out in consequence 
of the Messenians having murdered the Lacedaemonian king Teleclus, 
who had gone to sacrifice at Messenc But Strabo was acquainted 
with the other part of the L a ced aemonian story also; for elsewhere be 
says that the war originated in the refusal of the Messenians to give 
satisfiurtion for the violation of some Spartan maidens at Limnae; the 
maidens had come to offer sacrifice at the sanctuary of Artemis, the 
Messenians violated them and slew the men who tried to defend the 
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damsels. See Strabo, vL p. 257, viti. p. 362. Justin also (ui. 4) traces 
the outbreak of the war to the lawless conduct of some Messenians 
who violated certain Lacedaemonian maidens at a solemn sacrifice in 
Messenia. 

4. 5. There was a man of Uessenia called Polychares etc. The 
story which follows is told also by Diodorus (fr. viii. 5). Cp. Ebeling, 
Somrets of Uu Afeueniaca of Pausamai, p. 20 tqq, 

5. I. the band of Oresphontes touching the lote. See iv. 3 . 
4 ly. 

5. 2. the ArgiTea, in an aaaembly of the league. The word 
translated ‘ league ’ is ampAictyonia, by which we must here understand 
a league of cities with Argos at its head. Such an Argive confederacy 
is only mentioned by one other ancient writer, to wit Plutarch {PanxlUht, 
3). K. O. Muller {Dorifr* i. p. 154) inferred from Herodotus, \n. 92, 
that the confederacy must have subsisted as late as the 66th Olympiad 
(516-513 RC.) Cp. Busolt, Gritck. GtschP I. p. 222. The existence 
of such an Argive confederacy is doubted by K. W. Muller (in Pauly’s 
RtalEncydopadie, 1. i. p. 890 ry.), and denied by P. Kohlmann {RJuin- 
ischtt Afuseum, N. F. 29 (1874), p. 472). 

5. 4. ApoUodonta, the tyrant of Oaasandria. Cassandria occupied 
the site of the older and better known Potidaea, in Macedonia. See v. 
23. 3. As to Apollodorns see Diodorus, xxii. 5 ; Polyaenus, vL 7, ir. 

6. 18. He was put down by Antigonus. Polyaenus rallc hun the 
bloodiest tyrant that ever ruled in Greece or elsewhere. 

5. 9- Amph ea. This has been identified with the ruins called the 
Palatokaitro of Kokla, situated on one of the western spurs of Taygetus, 
nl ihe north-eastern comer of hlessenia. The place lies about an hour 
and a hidf to the south of the Mairiptagi pass, which is the chief line of 
communication between Arcadia and Messenia. The ruins occupy the 
westernmost extremity of a narrow ridge, bounded on both sides by two 
deep glens, through which flow streams that unite at the western end of 
Uic ndge. Freun these glens the ridge rises, now in steep slopes, now 
in sheer crags. Of the terraces into which it is divided the most westerly 
supports the imns of a ntediaeval castle, which is built on ancient founda¬ 
tions of massive polygonal walls. On a higher and broader terrace to 
the e^ the rock has been artificially smoothed, and here there are many 
rwnams of houses and some ruinous churches. In the perpendicular 
cliflr on the south side there is a stalactite grotto in an inaccessible 
position. The peasants have a tradition that Kokla was once the scene 
of a^ massacre such that the blood ran down to the plain of Sakona. 
But h may be doubted whether this tradition does not refer to a victory 
of Villchardouin over the Greeks or to a massacre perpetrated by the 
Turks undtf Mahommed II., rather than to the slaughter which marked 
the beginning of the first Messenian war. 


See e*P^y AaPoa, Erimuptnstn, p. 419 utj. ; also GeU, Itintrary H th* 
Alorm, p. 7 S; Boblaye, Rtthtrckti, p. 109 ry. j Curtius, Pthp. 2. pot 134 
189 ; Buisiao, Gtogr. j. p. 164 ly.; Bsedcltcr,* p. 298 ; Crndt-foammi, a. ,^284. 


5 . 10. in the second year of the ninth Olympiad. 743 aa Tire 
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first Mcsscnion war, according to Pausonias, lasted froni 743 
724 ikC See iv. 13. 7. These dates are accepted by Kohlmann, and 
approximately by Topffer. Doncker, 00 the other hand, would date the 
war 735-716 B.C See Clinton, FasU HtlUnid, I. pp. 162, t68; 
Kohlmann, Q^antioncs Mtsitnuuae, p. 56 sqq. \ Gilbert, StuJUn sur 
oltspartoMiKluH GttckkkU^ p. 174 W-; Dimckcr, Gtsek. des Alter- 
thums, 5.* p. 421 iq. : Busolt, Critck. GtsckickU,* i. p. 589 sq. ; Holm, 
GHtch. Gtsch. I. p. 240; J. TSplTcr, ‘Die messenische Kriege,’ Rkdn- 
isdkts Museum, N. F. 49 (1894), p. 225 sqg. Cp. note on iv. 15. i. 

5. 10. the people only e^pt the descendanta of Mel&nthns, the 
Hedontidi, aa they were called, of most of their power etc. ^ L 
3. 3, ii. iS. 8, with the notes on both passages. The common tr^ition, 
apparently followed by Pausanias in this passage, though not in L 3. 3 i 
was that at Athens the archonship for life, in place of the kingship, was 
instituted after the death of Codnu son of Melanthus, and that Medon 
son of Codrus and grandson of Melanthus was the first archon for life 
(Eusebios, Chronic. voL i. p. 185, ed. Schone; id., voL 2. p. 60). The 
decennial archonship, according to the common tradition, was instituted 
in 752 B.C and Chanips was the first decennial archon (Eusebius, Chrome. 
voL I. p. 189, and voL 2. p. 80, ed. Schone ; Clinton, Fasti Htllenia, i. 
p. I s6X Mr. TOpffer has called attention to the fact that the reputed 
descendants of Melanthus, the Medontids, were not called after him but 
after Medon, his suppos^ grandson. In this fiict Mr. Topffer sees 
evidence that Melanthus and Codrus were interpolated in the genealogy 
of the Medontids with whom they had in reality (according to him) no 
connexion. See Topffer, Attische Genealogie, p. 228 sqq. 

6. I. Bhianas of Beno - Myron of Priene. These two writ^ 

with the poems of Tyrtacus (see 15. 6), seem to ha\e been the authorities 
whom Pausanias chiefly followed in narrating the history of the first two 
Messenian wars. Myron’s date is unknown. He is conjecturally referred 
to the third or second century B.C. Two extracts from the second book 
of his Messenian history are quoted by Aihenaeus (vi. p. 271 xiv. p. 
657 c d). There was a rhetorician or orator named Myron, who is sup- 
po^ to have been the same as the historian. Pausanias himself ($ 4 
of this chapter) signifies the untrustworthy character of Myrw's work. 
Yet he would appear to have followed Myron’s history closely, if we may 
judge ftom the rhetorical style and colour of his account of the first 
Messenian war, a style totally foreign to his usual dry jejune manner. 
See Fragm. Hist. Grate, ed. Muller, 4. p. 460 sq. ; Busolt, Griech, Ge- 
sehiehte^ i. p. 57927.; and especially Kohlmann, Quaestiones Messeniaeae, 
p. 4 sqq. As to Rhianns, we learn from Suidas {s.v. Tiaros) that he 
was a Cretan, his natiN-e town Bene being in that island ; that he was a 
contemporary of Eratosthenes, had been originally a slave and overseer 
of a wrrestling-scbool, but being educated he became a grammarian, and 
wrote a poem called Heraclias in four boefles. He seems to have com¬ 
posed also three ethnographical poems on .Achaia, Thessaly, and Elis. 
He also edited Homer; his name is often mentioned in the scholia on 
Homer. His poem on Messenia is repeatedly referred to by Stephanus 
Byzantius, from whom {s.v. ’Ara^vpoy) we gather that it was in six 
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books at least. It began with the battle of the Great Trench in the 
second Messenian wrar, and perhaps brought the history down to the 
return of the Messentans to Peloponnese after the battle of Lcuctra. It 
seems probable that Rhianus collected the materials of his poem on 
Messenia from the mouths of the people, for some of the narratives of 
the second Messenian war, especially those which describe the adventures 
of Aristomenes, bear the stamp of genuine popular legends, like the 
stories told of Wallace and Bruce in Scotland. See Kohlmann, Qpuus* 
tiones Mcss^acae, p. 11 sqq ,; Busolt, Grietk. Gtsck* i. p. 581. On 
the anthorities used ^ Pa us a ni as in his history of the Messenian wars 
see also O. Pftmdter, in Flecktisetfs Jakrkueker, 15 (1869), pp. 447-453 ; 
Busolt, 39 (1883), p. 814 sqq.’, B. Niese, ‘Die altere Geschichte 
Messeniens,' Htrmtt, 36 (1891), p. i sqq. In his dissertation A 
Stud y of t)u Sourcts of tht Mtsstmaca of Pasisamas (Baltimore, 1893} 
Prof. Ebeling has attempted to show that Hyrm'i history extended not 
only to the end of the first Messenian war, but even dowm to 370 B.C, 
and that Pausanias himself used it for the whole of that period. But 
t^re is no reason for doubting Pausanias's statement that Myron’s 
history stopped before the end of the first Messenian war. 

6. 3. In view of this wide discrepancy between my anthorltieB 
etc Pansanias argues that the interval between the first and second 
Messenian wars (39 years, according to him, see 15. i) was too great to 
allow us to suppose that Aristomenes figured in both of them, and that 
therefore we must choose between the authority of Myron who repre¬ 
sents Aristomenes as figuring in the first war, and the authority of 
Rhianus who represents him as the hero of the second. Pausanias 
prefers to follow Rhianns. 

7 . 5. When the armies adTancod to the encounter. Prof. Busolt 
thinks that the description of the battle which follows was copied, with 
verbal echoes, from Thucydides’s account (v. 66-73) of the battle of 
Mantinea (Gruck. GtscA, i.* p. 580 note 6). I do not see this. That 
the description of the battle in Pansanias is the work of a rhetorician 
(probably Myron), who drew upon his imagination for the details, is 
probably true. But it does not seem to me that he copied specially 
^m the passage of Thncydidcs referred to, though the remark of 
pAUSMias as to the slowness of the Laccdaeinonuin pursuit (8, 11) 
certainly agrees with the statement of Thucydides (v. 73). 

8. 3. Impiety towarda the goda. The Greek is oox/Stis, 

a pKuliar construction. Compare, however, ix. 37. 7 6*u¥ oatBut, 
and ix. 5. 4 Aiovurov. 

8. 3. the I^opiana of Asine etc. See ii- 36. 5; Hi. 7.4; iv. 14. 3. 

8. 3. mentioned by Homer. See TL iL 739. 

9 . 3. Ithome ia as high aa any motmtain in Peloponnese. A 
strangely macemte estimate of the height of the mountain. Ithome is 
only 3630 ft. high; whereas Mt Elias in the Taygetus range, which is 
in full view from Ithome, is 7900 ft. high. Mt. C)dlene in Arcadia is 
779 ® ft-» Mt. CMsmos (the andent Aroania), also in Arcadia, is 
7725 ft. Moreover Ithome is not an imposing mountain, and hardly 
looks its height. The ascent is perfectly easy. 
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11 . 5. the Hessenian li<ht troops came on etc. ProC. Dusolt 
{Gfittk. Ctuk.^ I. p. 580 now 6) thinks that the following description 
of the tactics of the Messenian light troops is modelled on the account 
given by Xenophon (HellaUcA, iv. 5. 1 1 tqq.) fd the defeat of the Spartan 
division by the light troops of Iphicrates. 

12 . a. the Trojan trick of Ulysses, In the UttU Iliad it was told 
how Ul)’S5es made his way into Troy in the guise of a deserter, but was 
recognised by Helen (Epicorum Graecomm fragmen/a, ed. Kinkel, p. 
37^ The story is alluded to by Homer (Od, iv. 249 sqg.) and Euripides 
(Neeula, 339 W-; Rkenu, 503 sgq.) 

12 . 4. \^en the two shall ^ve started up together etc. The 
reference is to the two e>-es of the blind soothsayer Ophioneus recovering 
their sight (§ to below). The last line of the oracle (“ Before destiny 
overtake the things which changed their nature ”) foreshadows the relapse 
of the soothsayer's eyes into their original state of blindness (see iv. 13. 
3). But the Greek text of the oracle is uncertain. See Critical Note 
on the passage (voL 3 . p. 580). 

12. 6. if the child of a j^estess or priest died-the priest¬ 

hood should pass to another. The reason for this rule was perhaps, 
as Schoemann suggested {Critek. Alter.* 1. p. 430), that the priest was 
supposed to be defiled by the death of so near a relation. 

13 . I. signs and wonders. Plutarch mentions among the portents 
which dismayed Aristodemus, that the dogs howled like wolves and 
that a kind of grass called agrosHs grew about his hearth {Dt mperztitione, 

'*)• 

13 . 3. clothe them in white raiment. In the island of Ceos it 
was enacted by law that a corpse should he buried in white garments, 
not exceeding three in numbn. See the inscription in MittkeiL d. 
arck. Imt. in A/ken, I (1876), p. 140; Dittenberger, Sylloge Inzer. 
Crate. No. 468; Roehl, /, G. A. Na 395; Cauer, DeUctuz Inzer. 
Grate.* No. 530. Inde^ it appears to have been a general Creek 
custom to bury the dead in white raiment, for Artemidorus {Onirier. u. 
3) says that for a sick man to dream of wearing white garments was an 
omen of death, because the dead were carried to the grave in white 
garments. The custom of crowning the dead seems also to have been 
common. See K. F. Hermann, Grieek. Privniallertkiimer,* ed. Bliimner, 
p. 363. 

13 . 7. the first year of the fourteenth Olympiad etc. 724 b.c 
A s to the Medontids and the decennial archonship see notes on i. 3. 3, 
iv. 5. 10; cp. ii. 18. 8 note. Hippomancs was the fourth of the 
decennial archons, his three predecessors being Champs, Aesimidcs, 
and Clidicus. See Eusebius, Ckrcmic. ed. Schone, voL i. p. 189 zq. 

14 . 3. dedicated bronze tripods etc See iii. 18. 7 note. 

14 . 3. the district called Hyamia. Strabo (viiL p. 361) says 
that the Dorian conqueror Cresphontes (as to whom see above, ch. 3) 
divided Messenia into five districts, each with its capital, namely 
Stenyclertis, Pylus, Rhium, Mesola, and Hyamitis (■ Hyamia). He 
fixed his own residence at Stenyclcrus and sent four kings to b^r rule 
in the four other towns. He also placed the conquered Messenians on 
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an equality with the conquering^ Dorians. This excited the discontent 
of the Dorians; and Cresphontes was therefore obliged to make 
Stenyclcrus the only dty and to collect all the Dorians into it The 
Rtoation of Hyamia is not known; f>erhaps it was on the western or 
north-western coast Cp. Leake, Mono, i. p. 457 jyy.; Curtius, 
Ptlop. 3. pp. ia6, 164; Bursian, Geogr. 2. p. 160 note; Stephanus 
Byz. S.V. 'Yofuux. As to Androcles see above, iv. 5. 6 xy. 

14 . 4. at the funerals of the Spartan kings-women shonld 

come etc. On the funerals of the Spartan kings see Herodotus, vL 
58. Women regularly attended funerals in ancient Greece Sec 
Demosthenes, Or. xliiL p. 1071, and the inscription referred to in note 
on iv. 13. 3. 

14 . 7. A like tale is told - abont Olympias — and about 

Aristodama. For the story about Olympias, the mother of .Alexander 
the Great, see Plutarch, AUxandtr, 2 ; Lucian, AUxandtr, 7; Justin, 
xi. 11. 3 ; xiL 16. 3. As to Aristodama sec Faus. iL la 3. 

15 . 1. the Messenians revolted in the thirty-eighth year etc 
According to Pausanias the second Mcsscnlan war lasted from OL 
33. 4 (685 B.C) to OL 28. I (668 B.C) See 23. 4 ; 27. 9 note. 
The chronology of the war is, however, uncertain. By mc^ern scholars 
it has been variously dated 679-662 nc (Clinton, Fasti HtUtnid, i. p. 
253) ; 645-631 B.C (Duncker, Gesch. (Us Alttrthums, 5.* p. 433 note) ; 
645-628 ac (Kohlmann, Quaest. Mtsstn. p. 65 ; Curtius Gritch. 
Gtsek. i.*p. 657). Sec also Busolt, Gritch. Gesch.* i. p. 590 note; 
Holm, Griech. Gesch. i. p. 340. Pausanias is not consistent. Accord¬ 
ing to the dates which he assigns for the beginning and end of the 
war, it lasted 17 years. But his narrative embraces only 14 years. 
See 15. 4; 15-75 >7. 2; « 7 - to; 3a i. Cp. Clinton, Aar// 

I. p. 355 ; Kohlmann, Quaest. Messem. p. 51. 

Prof. B. Nicse thinks that the date of the conquest of Messenia 
is determined by the sutement of Plutarch {Apophthegmata, Epam. 33) 
that Messene was built by the Thebans under Epaminondos 330 years 
after the conquest of the country by the Spartans; hence, as Messene 
was built in 370 ac., the conquest of Messenia would fiUl in 600 ac. 
For the determination of the date of the first Messenian war the only 
trustworthy evidence, according to Prof. Nicse, is the register of the 
Olympc victors. In that register Messenian victors occur in the OL 
3> 4» 7t 8, 9, 10, It, but then cease; from which ProC Niese infers 
that the first Messenian war broke out some time after OL 11 (736 B.C) 
Now we know from Tyrtaeus (our only trustworthy authority on the 
subject, in ProC Niese’s opinion} that the first Messenian war lasted 
twenty years and took place two generations before the second war. 
If we reckon two generations at sixty years we shall get eighty years as 
the interval between the outbreak of the first and second Messenian 
wan. We do not know how long the second war lasted, but from 
Tyrtaeus it would seem that the struggle was long and the fortune of 
war varied. If we suppoK that it lasted thirty >'ears, then (as it ended 
in 600 B.C) it would begin in 630 B.C, and the first war would begin 
in 710 B.C. Thus Prof. Niese dates the first Messenian war approxi- 
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matcly 710-690 B.C., tind the sccood war 630-600 B.C. See B. Niese, 
‘ Die Uccre Geschichtc Messeniens,’ Hermes, 26 (1891), p. 30 sqq. 

15 . 6. Tyrtaens. Cp. Kohimann, Quaestiones Mtsstmeuae, p. 
31 sqq. In Prof. Niese’s opinion, the first writer who represented 
Tyrtaeus as an Athenian sent to the aid of the Spiartans in obedience 
to an Oracle, was the historian Callisthenes, a contemporary of Alexander 
the Great. Prof. Niese thinks that Xenophon can have known nothing 
of such a story, else he would ha^Y introduced it into his HeUenica, vi. 
5. 33, where the Lacedaemonian ambassadors remind the Athenians of 
the mutual services which Athens and Sparta had rendered to each 
other in days of old. Sec B. Niese, in Hermes, 26 (1891), p. 26. 

15 . 7. With the Messeniana were the Eleans and Arcadians 
etc. Strabo (viiL p. 362) says that the allies of the Messenians in the 
second war were the Arrives, Arcadians, and the people of Pisa (in 
Elis); he docs not mention the Eleans. Hence Kohlmann {Qsuust. 
Afessen. p. 63 sqq.) is of opinion that Pausanias has mentioned the 
Eleans where he ought to have spoken of the people of Pisa. 

15 . 7. the hereditary celebrants of the orgies etc See iv. 
M- I. 

15 . 7. the descendants of Andiocles. See tv. 5. 6 ry.; iv. 
14. 3 - 

15 . 8. exchanged oaths-over the pieces of a boar. See v. 

24. 9 sqq, ; also iiL 20. 9 note. 

16 . 5. the Dioscuri were sitting on the tree. Prof Wide 
suggests that in this story we have a trace of tree-worship {LakopsisiMe 
Kulte, p. 316 sq.) On coins of Gythium the Dioscuri are represented 
standing with a tree between them (Imhoof-Blumer and Gardner, 
Hum. Comm, oh Pams. p. 62). Pindar speaks of Castor as seated on 
an oak-tree {Hem. x. 115). 

16 . 6. the women t^w ribbons and fresh flowers on him On 
this custom see Hermann, GottesdiensUiche AltertkHmer,* § 5a 24 ; 
Stephani in Compte Rendu (St Petersburg), 1874, p. 133 sqq. \ cp. 
vi 20. 19 note. 

16 . 7. took the shield to Lebadea etc See iv. 32. l sq.\ ix. 39. 
14. As to the device on the shield (an eagle) cp. 18. 5. 

16 . 9. maidens-dancing at Caryae. See Ui. 10. 7 note 

17 . I. burned through the cords etc. Pol>-aenus (ii 31. 3) and 
Pliny {Hist. Hat. xi 185) rebte that, while his guards slept Aristomcnes 
rolled himself up to the fire and thus succeeded in burning his bonds 
and making his escape 

17 . 2. corrupted by a bribe Aristocratee The treachery of 
Aristocrates at the battle of the Great Trench is mentioned also by 
Polybius (iv. 33) and Plutarch {De sens numinis vindicta, 2). 

17 . to. Mount Ira. This is now generally identified with the hill 
of St. Athanasius, which rises to the south of the village of Kahaletri, 
on the upper waters of the river Neda. The hill is a rocky spur of 
Mt. Tetrasi (4550 feet), from which it descends in a north-westerly 
direction. It is bounded on the north and south by two deep gullies, 
which unite at the western end of the hiU. The northern gully is the 
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bed of the Neda. The sides of the hiU are steep, in 5<^ places almost 
perpendicular. Beyond the gullies rise wild mountains on every side. 
The summit of the hill, which is of considerable extent, is surrounded 
by fortificatioo-walls, which appear to have been hastily thrown up, 
the stones being unhewn and the masonry irregular. Two or th^ 
courses are still standing; there were towers at the comers. Inside 
the walls there are many ancient foundations, also of unhewn stones. 
The highest point of the hill is enclosed by cross walls, as if to form an 
acropolis. The hill takes iu modem name from a ruined chapel erf St. 
Athanasius. Mt. Athanaiius is connected to the west with a lower 
eminence called Ha/^ Paroiknt; the saddle which joins them is about 
300 paces long. On this lower eminence are the remains of another 
fortified town, about five or six forlongs in circumference; W. G. Clark 
estimated the site at 300 yards long by 150 broad. The walls are of 
hewn stone and are well preserved; there are seventeen or eighteen 
towers. The style of the masoruy is good, recaUing that of Messcnc. 
L. Ross conjectured that this rrray have been a new Ira, built by the 
Messenians after they had been restored to their country by Epaminondas. 
See Boblaye, Rccktrdus, p. no sq.-, L. Ross, Rtistn, p. 95 iqq.\ 
Curtius, Pthp. a. p. 1 js ry.; W. G. Clark, Ptlop. p. 248 ryy.; Vischer, 
Erimiurungm, p. 452 sf?.; Bursian, Gtogr. 2. p. 162 sq. ; Baedeker,* 
p. 324; Cuids-Joanstt, 2. p. 308 sq. ProC Niese thinks that the Ira 
(Elpa) of Pausanias is the same as the Ird of Homer {Uiad, ix. 

150, 292), the position of which was debated by the ancients them¬ 
selves : some, like Pausanias, identified it with a mountain on the border 
of the territory of Megalopolis; others identified it with Mesola on the 
Messenian gulf; near the foot of Mt Taygetus (Strabo, viii. p. 360). 
Prof. Niese holds that the whole story of the siege of Mt Ira is a mete 
invention of later writers. See Hsmus, 26 (1891), p. 26 sq. 

18 . 4. to b« thrown Into th* abyu. The name of this abyss was 
Ceadas (Kcd&it) according to Pausanias; Thucydides (i. 134) calls it 
Caeadas. Cp. Suidas, s.v. Kom£&is. It may have been the profound 
and romantically beautiful ravine in Mt Taygetus, a little to the south 
of Mistra (see above, p. 362). Casting from a height appears to have 
been a common mode of execution in early ages ; it was perhaps adopted 
to save the executioners from actually spilling the blood of their victims, 
Cp. W. Robertson Smith, Religion of Ikt Semites? p. 417 sqq. This 
mode of execution was practised at Athens, where criminals were thrown 
into the barathron (Herodotus, viL 133 ; SeboL on Aristophanes, Plutus, 
431), and at Rome, where they were hurled from the Tarpeian rock. 
Near Olympia there was a mountain from which women wot cast down 
who WOT detected witnessing the Olympic games (Paus. v, 6. 7). 

18 . 6. ha perceived a fox etc. The escape of Aristomenes by the 
help of the fox is told also by Po^-aenus (ii. 31. 2) and Pliny {Nat. Hist. 
xL 18 s). From Apollodorus (ii. 8, S) »t would seem that the fox was 
the badge or symbol of Messenia, the serpent the badge of Lacedaemon, 
and the toad the badge of Argos. In the Corpus Imseript. Grate. (voL i. 
Na 58) there is figured a shield with the inscription Avoxo-i&i/tot 
^vKViiafio TO AroKaavipo to Evpueparto jSayos, “ King Anaxidamns, 
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son of Zcuxidamus, son of Alexander, son of Eurycrates." On the shield 
a serpent rampant between two falling foxes symbolises the conquest of 
Messenia by Sparta, Bat the inscription is a forgery, according to 
Boeckh. The genealogy of King Anaxidamus which it contains is 
different from the one given by 1‘ausanias (iiL 7- 6; iv. 15. 3). 

19 . 3. the sacrifice called Hecatomphonia. This Messenian sacri¬ 
fice is mentioned also by Pol>’aenus (iL 31. 2) and Plutarch (Romuhuy 
25 ; Quatit. Omviv. hr. i. i), and it seems to be referred to in a 
confused or corrupt passage of Fulgentius (Expos, strm. OMtifuor. s.v. 
‘Nefrendes sues* (Mythograpki LattHt, ed. Staveren, p. 770); Fragm. 
Hist. Grate, ed. Muller, 4. p. 501). Cp. K. O. Muller, Di* Doritr,* i. 
p. 141; Kohlmann, Quaest. Mtuen. p. 28 sqq. 

20 . 4. The Messeniaiu had a certain secret thing etc. As to 
talismans on which the safety of states was believed to depend see note 
on viii. 47 * 5 < 

20 . 8. Apteiaean archers, .^ptera was a town in Crete. See x. 
5. to note. 

21 . 5. Oyges. The story of the ring of Gyges which rendered its 
wearer invisible is told in the second port of the Indian work Sikandar- 
admttk by Nizdmf, who must have translated it from Plato, Republic, iL 
p. 359 c sqq. See Prof. E, B. Cowell, • Gyges* ring in Plato and 
Niziml,' Jousrnal of tke Asiatic Sodety of Bengal, 30 (1861), pp. 
i 5 l-« 57 . 

21. 7. as the lightning was on their right —- the sign was 
anspiciotiB. So in Homer hghtning seen on the right is regarded as a 
favourable omen granted by Zeus (//. ii. 353, ix. 236 sq.)i and Pindar 
similarly interpreted a peal of thunder on the right (Pytk. iv. 40). But 
on the whole the Greeks appear to have paid but little attention to 
omens drawn from thunder and lighming; it was the Etruscans who 
developed an elaborate sj-siem of interpreting sucb omens. See Bouchd- 
Leclerq, Histoirt dt la Dh'ination dates PAntiquiU, i. p. 198 sqq., 2. p. 

22 . 7. stoned Aristocrates to death. Cp. viiL 5. 12 sq. For 
other Greek traditions of stoning as a mode of execution see viii. 23. 7 ; 
X. I. 23; Epitoma Vaticana ex Apollodori Bibliotheca, ed. R. Wagner, 
pp. 62, 65, 71 ; Dinias, quoted by a scholiast on Euripides, Orestes, 
872. Those who entered the sanctuary of Lycaean Zeus on Mt Lycaeus 
without leave were stoned to death by the Arcadians (Plutarch, Quaest 
Graec. 39). The Messenian prisoners were stoned to death on the tomb 
of Philopoemcn at Megalopolis (Pluurch, Phslopoemen, 21). According 
to Pausanias (ix. 7. 2) Olympias was stoned to death. Lais was stoned 
to death by the Thessalian women, according to Plutarch (Amatorius, 
xxL t3), but according to .another account she was beaten to death by 
them with 'wooden tortoises* (Athenaeus, xiiL p. 589 a b; SchoL on 
Aristophanes, Plutus, 179). Plutarch tells a story of some murderers 
who were stoned to death (Amotor. Narrat. iv. 9). 

22 . 7. set np a tablet etc. The inscription on this tablet is recorded 
also by Polybius (iv. 33), who says that the tablet was set up beside the 
altar of Lycaean Zeus. 

VOU m a E 
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23 . 4 the first year of the twenty-eighth Olympiad. I.t. 668 B.C 

23 . 6. Ana-Hiaa sent to the Messenians, Inviting them to Italy 

etc. Beniley showed that Pausanias has entirely mistaken the date of 
Anaxilas, tyianl of Rhegium, who was a contemporary of Darius and 
Xerxes. The capture of Zandc by Anaxilas, which Pausanias assigns to 
the 29lh Olympiad (664-661 B.C.X took place soon after the capture of 
Miletus by the Persians in 494 B.C The Messenian exilM did not go, 
as Pausanias says, to Zancle, but to Rhegium. Anaxilas, tyrant of 
Rhegium, was of Messenian descent; hence when he captured Zancle 
he called it Mcsscnc after the land of his forefathers. Sec Herodotus, 
vi. 11 sq .; Thuc>-dide% vi. 4 5 Strabo, vi. p. 257 i Bentley, Dissertationi 
on t)u Epistles of Phalaris, p. 190 sqq.^ edited by W. Wagner; Kohl- 
mann, Q)saest. Messtn, p. 53 sq .; Gardner, Samos astd Samian Coins, 
p. 36 rg. .... 

24 . 3. the Diagorida. Sec vi. 7. 1-7. 

24 . 5. the Messenianfl-revolted-in the seventy-ninth 

Olympiad, /.r. in 464 ac On this third Messenian war (464-435 B.C) 
sec Thuc>dides, i, 101-103. The name of the archon at Athens seems 
to have been Archidemides (Clinton, Easts HtUtssid, 2 . p. 44). In 
the present passage the name Archimedes may be due to a copyist's 
mistake. 

24 . 7. the Athenians gave them Nanpactna. Sec Thucydides, 
i. 103. 

25 . I. Bnt after they got Kanpactna etc. The cvxnts recorded in 
this chapter arc known from Pausanias alone. 

26 . I. Messenian slingers from Kanpactna etc Cp. v. 26. t. 
Thucydides (rv. 32) mentions that the Athenians were assisted by 
Messenian troops at Sphactcria, 

26 . 2. the Lacedaemonians-ezpelied the Messenians firom 

Kanpactns etc See Diodorus, xiv. 34. 'fhe Euesperites were the 
inhabitants of Euesperidcs, a town in Cyrcnaica, situated at the eastern 
extremity of the Greater Syrtis. The Ptolemies changed the name to 
Berenice (Pliny, N. H. v. 31X which has since been corrupted into 
Benghazi " It has been supposed that the famous gardens of the 
Hesperides were at this place; but Pacho has observed (p. 173) that 
this is unlikely, as the whole country about Benghazi is bare of trees. 
He places the gardens considerably further to the east, near Cape Phycus 
(the modem Ras Srtn) and not for from Gyrene" (Rawlinson on Hero¬ 
dotus, L 198). Herodotus (Zc.) remarks on the peat fertility of the 
soil at Eoesperides, and Rawlinson s»ys, " Benghazi is still famous for its 
cereal crops, great quantities of which are carried to Augila, and there 
offered for sale, year after year (Homemann, p. 39 )-” See also Hero¬ 
dotus, iv. 171 ; Strabo, xvii. pp. 836, 837. 

26 . 3. the priest of Herc^es dreamed etc. On Hercules as a god 
of sleep and dreams see Stephani in Compte Rendu (St. Petersburg), 
>874, P- >3 W- 

26 . 3- dreamed that he lay with his dead mother. From this 
dream and its interpretation McLennan {Studies in Ancient History 
(London, 1886), p. 237 sq.) inferred that the Messenians must have 
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called their country not their CuherUnd (rarpit) but their motherland 
Cretans did (Plutarch, Ah sent sit gtnmit rtspublictL, 

17 ; cp. Aelian, Nat. An. xv-il 35; Plato, Rtpnb. ix. p. 575 d). McLennan 
drew the further inference that the Messenians must have had female 
kinship, Lt. must have traced kinship through the mother rather than 
the fiither, as the Lycians did, and many primitive peoples all over the 
world have done. Cp. Bachofcn, Das MuttanrecAt, |x a8 ry.; and for 
supposed traces of fcnude kinship in the legendary history of Messenia 
see id. p. 300 sqq. 

26 . 7. a yew-tree. The Greek word is smilax, which in the form 
smilakia or smila/ is still the modem Creek word for the yew. The tree 
is now rare in Greece, being hardly found except as a bush on the highest 
mountains, such as Parnassus, Paraon, Cylicne, and Aroania {Ckthmos). 
In Euboea, however, it is said to attain a bright of 30 or 40 feet, with a 
thickness of 1 to 3 feet. See Fiedler, Rase, i. p. 516; Neumann und 
Partsch, Physikitlisckt Geographie von Gritekenlatul, p. 370; Lcgrandc, 
Dittionnair* Grtc Modertu Fran^aist. However the equivalent of 
smilax is somewhat uncertain ; for according to Theophrastus {Hist. 
Plant. UL 16. 3) smilax was the name of a tree resembling the ever¬ 
green or hollyook, except that the leaves of the smilax had no prickles, 
and were softer and of more varied shapes. Theophrastus’s name for 
the yew is milos {Hist. Plant, iiu to. 3). 

26 . 8. CattcoiL Sec iv. i. 5 note. 

27 . I. it originated in the following way. The story which 
follows is told of Aristomenes and a ftiend by Polyaenus (iL 31. 4), who 
represents the festival os being celebrated, not in the camp, but just 
outside the walls of Sparta. 

27 . 5. he prepared to found the dty. Messene was founded by 
Epaminondos in 369 B.C. Sec Diodorus, xv. 66, who says (xv. 67) that 
Messene was built in eighty-ftve days. This is hardly credible, consider¬ 
ing the extent, solidity, and splendid masonry of the walls. 

27 . 6. sacrificed to Dionystu and Imenian Apollo. On the 
relation of Apollo to Dionysus see E. Gerhard, ‘Bacchischer Apoll,' 
ArchSologiscks Zeitung, 1865, pp. 97-1 to; Stephani, in Compte Rendu 
(SU PetersburgX 1861, p. 53 sqq. 

27 . 7. the melodies of Sacadaa and Pronomus. As to Sacadas 
see iL 23. 8 sq., and Index. As to Pronomus see ix. 12. 5 sq. 

27 . 9. two hundred and ninety-seven years after the capture of 
Ira etc. According to Pausanias, Ira was taken OL 28. t (668 B.C) 
(see 23. 4 X and the Messenians were restored OL 102. 3 (370 B.C) 
The intcrvjd, excluding both extremes, is 297 years. See Critical Note 
on the passage, voL I. p. 581. In § 11 of this chapter Pausanias speaks 
of the exile of the Messenians in round numbers as having lasted 300 
years. According to Isocrates {Arckidamus, 27) 400 years elapsed 
between the conquest of Messenia by the Spartans and the foundation 
of Messene by Epaminondas. According to Lycurgus {In Lxocrat. 62) 
the interval was 500 years. According to Plutarch {Reg. et imper. 
ApopktAegmata, Epamin. 23) the interval was only 330 years. This 
last number is accepted by Prof. Niesc, who accordingly places the con- 
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quest of Messenia by the Spartans in or aboat 600 B.C See Herma, 
36 (1891), p. 30 sgq .: and above, note on iv. 15. 1. 

27 . 9- tbe Flateana were exiled etc. For the exile of the Plataeans 
see ix. 1; for the exile of the Delians see Thucydides, v. 1, viii. log; 
and for the exile of the Minyans see Paus. ix. 15. 3 and Diodorus, 
XV. 79. 

27 . 9. Adnunyttium. The name is Semitic. See Olshausen in 
MonatsUrickti of the Prussian Academy (Berlin), 1879, p. 571 sqq, 

27 . 10. The Minyans of Orchomenns, acain, were banished etc. 
Cp. ix. 37. 8. 

28 . I. the Phodan or Sacred War. See Hi. to. 3 ry. 

28 . 3. as I showed in my description of Attica. See L 35. 4. 

28 . 4. the Eleans were the most law-abiding people in Pelo- 
ponnese. Polybius (iv. 73 ryy.) draws a pleasing picture of the peaceful, 
prosperous, and happy life of the Eleans. They were so much attached 
to a country life tlm many well-to-do fiunilies remained on their estates 
or forms for two or three generations together without ever going to the 
sea-coast. He attributes the rural prosperity of Elis to the fact that it 
had for ages been exempt from the ravages of war, the land being held 
sacred and inviolable on account of the Olympic festivaL .Armies 
nuirching through it gave up their arms when they entered the land, 
and received them back when they quitted it See Strabo, viii. p. 358. 

28 . 5. with Laconian scutcheons on their shields. The Lace¬ 
daemonians bore a A (L) on their shields, that being the first letter of 
their name. For a like reason the Messenians painted an M on their 
shields. See Pbotius, Lexicon, s.v. AdfiftSa ; Eustathius, on Homer, p. 
393. 39 tqq. The Sicyonians bore on their shields the letter 2 (S); 
see Xenophon, Helienica, iv. 4. to. The Mantineans painted Poseidon’s 
trident on their shields, because Poseidon was one of their great deities; 
see schol. on Pindar, Olymp. xL (a.) 83. The shields depicted on 
Greek vases display a great variety of blazons, including animals and 
birds. It might be worth while making a collection of these blazons. 
In the Seven against Thebes (tt. 374 sqq.) Aeschylus describes the 
scutcheons on the shields of the champions. Cp. Paus. v. 35. 9, where 
the blazon of a cock on the shield of Idomeneus is said to have been 
adopted to signify his descent from the Sun. On the subject of ancient 
her^ry see E. Curtius, Ueber Wappengebrassek und Wappesutit im 
griecJuschen Altertkum (Berlin, 1874) (reprinted in the writer’s Gesam- 
melte AbhasuUungen, 3. pp. 77-115). 

28 . 7. Homer represents Fatrocliu etc. See Iliad, xvi 378 sqq. 

28 . 7 - Im makes the Greeks sand two scouts etc. Sec Iliad, x. 
333 sqq. 

28 . 8. he represents the Trqjans who were too young etc See 
Iliad, viiL 517 sqq. 

29 . I. In t^ section on Bicyon I have already mentioned etc 
See iL 9. 4 X/. 

29 . 3. the wall - between the city and the summit of 

Ithome. This is probably the portion of the city-wall of Messene 
which nuy sdll be seen, with a gate, on the saddle between Mt. Ithome 
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and Mt Eva, above the monastery of Vourtamc. It would be at this 
point that Demetrius, coming &om the east, would naturally approach 
Messcnc. 

29. 7. Oleomenea-capttured-Megalopolia. Sec viiL 27. 

I j sf. with the note; also vtiL 49. 4. 

29. 9. the Achaean army-conquered Sparta. See il 9. 2. 

29. to. Machanidaa. See viil jo. 2. 

29. 10. He aeixed Meesene. Cp. viil 50. 5. 

29. II. the Arcadian army under Lycortas etc. ^Vith what 
follows compare viii. 51. 5-8. 

30. I. Abia. This is the modem Palaea ^fantilua {^Mandinid) 
or Old MattHnta (also called Palaeo^kora), situated on the coast about 
seven miles south of the modem Kalamala. The site has been identiSed 
by inscriptions (bund here or in the neighbourhood (C. I. C. Nos. 1307, 
1457, 1463). “Here is nothing but a church with some remains of 
Hellenic buildings on the side of a hill, in which there is an opening 
leading through the clifli to the shore" (Leake). Boblaye speaks of 
traces of polygonal masonry, and of great walls under the sea. A mile 
to the east of Old Mantinea are the two villages of Great and IJttU 
Afantinea (.\faMdtHia). How the name Mantinea came to be attached to 
these sites is not known. The distance of 70 Greek furlongs between 
Abla and Pharae (§ 2) agrees fairly with the seven miles between Palaea 
Mantinea and Kalamata (Pharae). 

See CeU, Joumtf in the Mrrta, p. 259: BobUye, Rethtrxtut, p 104; l.eake, 
Mem, I. pp. 324 jy., 331 t>]. ; Curtius, Ptttf. 2 . pp 159 ry., 193 >1- > Bunian, 
Geegr. 2. p 170 jy. ; Baedeker,* p 358 j Gtnde-Joanm, 2. p. 265. 

30. I. They aay that of old it wai called Ire etc See Homer, 
//. ix. 148 sq. 

30. I. the ChoeriuB glen. This is the deep gully of the Sandava 
river; the water dries up in summer; in the rainy season it is a torrent 
The distance of thb gully from Palata Mantinea (Abia) is roughly 20 
Creek furlongs, as stated by Pausanias. Sec Boblaye, Reckerthes, p. 
104; Leake, Morea, i. p 332; Curtius, Pelop. 3. p 160; Butsian, 
Geogr. 2. p. 154. Cp iv. i. i. 

30. I. Olenns, son of Hercnles. This Glcnus is mentioned by 
Apollodorus (it 7. 8), a scholiast on Sophocles {TraeMniae, 54) and 
Pherecydes (referred to by a scholiast on Pindar, htkmians, iv. 104). 
Diodorus (iv. 37) calls him Gleneus. 

30. 2. there is a salt spring by the way. Half an hour to the 
north of PaJaea Mantinea (Abia) a stream strongly impregnated with 
salt gushes copiously out of a cavern at the back of a mill, and afrer 
turning the mill flows in a large body into the sea. The place is called 
Armyro from this salt river, which is doubtless the salt spring 
mentioned by Pausanias. See Morritt, in Walpole’s Memoiri relating 
to Turkey, 1.* p 39; Leake, Morea, i. p 325 ; Journey in the 
Morea, p 256; Boblaye, Reckerckes, p 104 ; Curtius, Pelop. 2. p 159; 
Bursian, Geogr. 2. p. 171. 

30. 2, Pharso. Pharae, otherwise called Pheiae or Phere, prob- 
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ably occupied the site of the modem Kalamata, an industrial town of 
10,700 inhabitants, situated on the left bank of the broad stony bed of 
the Nedon, a mile from the sea. According to Strabo (viiL 4. 5. p. 
361) Pharae was 5 furlongs from the sea; according to P aus a ni a s (31. 
1) it was 6. The greater distance of Kalamata from the sea may be 
explained by the earth deposited at the mouth of the wide and rapid 
torrent in the course of ages. Telemachus, in search of his father, 
lodged for the night at Pharae (Pherae) on his way from Pylus to 
Sparta, and again on his return ; and from Homer we gather that Pharae 
was midway between Pylus and Sparta, being distant a whole day’s 
journey from each {jOd. iiL 483 ryy., rv. 183 ryy.) This agrees exactly 
with the position of KatamtUa r^tively to Old Navarino (Pylus) and 
Sparu. It is a long day’s ride from Sparta to Kalamata, by the 
magnificent Langada pass over Ml Taygetus; and it is a 10 hours' 
ride (exclusive of stops) from Kalamata to Kirt'oriHO. Again, Kalamata 
is identified as Pharae by its distance from Abio. See note on 30. 1 
‘Abia.’ Pausanias does not mention the name of the river on which 
Pharae stood, but from Strabo (viiL p. 360) we team that it was the 
Nedon. It is a torrent which issues from a rocky gorge in Mt. 
Taygetus, about a mile to the north-cast of a steep hill which rises at 
the back of the town. This bill is crowned with a mediaeval castle, 
built or occupied successively by Franks, Venetians, and Turks. The 
presence of ancient hewn stones in the walls, as well as the whole 
arrangement of the fortress, seem to show that a castle stood here in 
antiquity alsa There are no other relics of antiquity in Kalatmaia. 
The town, with its narrow winding streets and lively baiaar, lies in the 
great Messenian plain, near its south-eastern extremity. This pimn, open 
to the south and sheltered from the north by mountains, is the warmest 
part of Greece. Groves of oranges, lemons, fig-trees, olives, and vine¬ 
yards, succeed each other, all fenced by gigantic hedges of prickly and 
fruitastically shaped cactuses and the sword-like aloes, whidi, with the 
hot air, remind a traveller from northern Europe that he is in a sub¬ 
tropical climate. 

See Bobisye, Rxitnhts, p. 104 jy. ; Leake, Mtrta, I. p. 342 ryy. j Ross, 
H'anJtrtmgrm, 1. p. 208 tff .; CnrtiaB, Dda/. a. pjx 158 tf., 1931 Weicker, 
TagthirA, i. p. 231 tf ,; W, G. Clark, Ptlafi. p. aoo H/f .; vltcher, Erim$truHgm, 
p. 427 >y.; Burdan, GH>gr. 2. p. 170; Baedeker,' p. 355 ry. ; Phitippson, 
Ptlcfanna, p. 204 ; Gaidt-jMnmt, 2. p. 270 if. In a pauage of the //uif (v. 
543) the town ii called fberet ebewnac (Ot iiL 487, xv. 186; //. u. 151) 
Homer calb it rherae, and lo does Strabo (via. p. 360), who mention* that there 
was a well-known lanctuary of Nerlasian Athena (i.i. Athena of the Nedon) at the 
town. 

Mr. E. Pcrnice has recently proprosed to place Pharae, not at 
Kalamata, but at the village of Janitsa, situated three miles east of 
Kalamata. Here a narrow ridge extends in a direction from north-east 
to south-west, its sides frilling away into a glcn on either side. The glen 
on the south side (that of the Stackieas stream) is deep and its sides 
are nearly perpendicular. The streams which flow down these glens 
meet in the plain to the westward. On a steep hill which rises abruptly 
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from ihe ridge arc the ancient remaini which Mr. Pcmtce ultcs to ^ 
those of Pharac. Half-way up its side may be traced at mtcn-als the 
ruins of a strong wall, which seems to have encircled the hilL The 
best preserved piece of the wall (about 8o feet long and rising to i8 
feet in height, with some blocks 6 feet long) U on the north side of the 
hilL On the summit, which commands a fine view over the Mcsscnian 
plain , are considerable remains of an ancient building, as well as two 
ruined chapels. Mr. Pemke thinks that we have here the ruins of a 
fortress of the Mycenaean period, which m respect of situation he com¬ 
pares to M>xcnae itself. He supposes that the lowxr city may have 
stood where the village oi Janitza now stands, at the eastern fool of the 
hill, where the slope is gentler, and the ridge is connected with t^ 
mountains. But the place would seem to havx been too small to be of 
much importance. The level summit of the hill mcMures only abimt 
160 yards by 90, and therefore cannot compare in sire with the 

immense acropolis of M>xenae. _ 

If, leaving Janitxa, we go eastward and m.tkc a circuit round the 
Smaiata glen which bounds the ridge of Janitza on the north, we c®®* 
to a chapel of St Basil {.Hagios Vadlict) on the opposite side the 
glen The chapel is constructed in part of ancient materials, and into 
the modem terrace walls immediately below it are built two ancient in¬ 
scriptions. Just above the chapel a fine perennial spring issues from a 
email grotta So strong is iu flow that it turns a mill and converts the 
whole valley from this point onwards into one vast orchard and flowe^ 
garden. ThU spring, Mr. Pemicc thinks, may be the one which 
Pausan'ias mentions as being a little way from Pharac (iv. 31. I), 
this smiling valley may have bloomed the grove of Camean Apollo 

^' Vo the south-east of JamfMO, separated from it by some hill^ is the 
great broad gully of 5 / George, which leads eastward mto a fertUe plain 
surrounded by mounuins. In the guUy, shortly before it opens into 
the plain, some traces of an ancient road may be observed a little below 
the modem road. Ancient mts for chariot-wheels, cut artificially in the 
rock, are to be seen for a distance of about 5 ° yards. Beyond the 
plain the ruts reappear on a rocky tableland now called Tikh. Mr. 
Pemice believes that these are the vestiges of an ancient road which 
led from Messenia over Mount Taygetus to Sparta, and he thinks that 
this was the road by which Homer makes Tclcmachus driix Crom Pylus, 
by way of Pharae, to Sparta. See E. Pemice, in Berliner pkilolog. 
Woehensekrift, 13 (1893), P- »373 * 7-5 ® MUtkeiL d, ank, Inst. 

in Atken, 19 (1894), pp. 3 SS- 367 - r dl 

To this identification of the rams at Jamtsa as those of Pharae it 
must be objected that the ruins in question are about 3 miles from the 
sea, whereas Pharae, according to Pausanias (iv. 31. i), was distant o^y 
6 furlongs from it The difference seems too great to be expUmed, 
as Mr. Pemice suggests, by supposing that most of the 1 ^ ^ween 
Janitxa and the sea has been formed by alluvial deposits since the time 
of Pausanias. Mr. R. Weil would identify- the rains aijamtsa as those 
of the ancient Calamac. See note on hr. 31. 3. 
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30 . 1. The Emperor Ancrutoi upanted Phjurae from MessenU 
etc. Sec iv. i. i note; u-. 31. t note. 

30 . 3. traced farther down by Homer. See Iliad, t. 543 sgq. 

30 . 4- Homer wu the first, so far as I know, to mention 
Fortune. See the Homeric Hymn to DtmuUr, v. 417 sqq. The word 
TvXT (fortune, chance) occurs also, as a common noun, in the short 
Homeric Hymn to Athena (v. 5). Macrobius {Sat. v. 16. 8) observes 
that the word rt>x>} does not occur in Homer, tje. in the Iliad and 
Odyssey. The same observation is made by Joannes Lydus {De 
messsihus, iii. 18). 

30 . 5. he represents Athena and Enyo as paramount in war. 
See Iliad, v. 333 sg. 

30 . 5. Artemis as dreaded by women in childbed. See Hiad, 
xxi. 483 sg. 

30 . 5. Aphrodite as busied with marriages. See Hiad, v. 439. 

30 . 6. Bupalua Bupalus and his brother Athenis were natives of 
Chios and contemporaries of the poet Hipponax, who flourished OL 60 
(540-537 H-C.) They are said to have caricatured the poet, who 
retaliated by satirising them so stingingly that they hung themselves. 
See Pliny, H. H. xxxvi 11 ; Suidas, s.v. 'linrwva^; Horace, Epod, vi. 
14. Cp. ix. 35. 6; Overbe^ SekriJIgtullen, 314-319; C. Robert, 
ArxkaologiscMe Marchess, pp, ii5-i}o; Loewy, Inschri/ten grieck. 
Biidhasser, No. 497. 

30 . 6. an imige of Fortune for the Smymaeans. This was prob¬ 
ably an image, not of the goddess Fortune in general, but of the 
special Fortune of Smyrna. In late Greek art Fortune is often repre¬ 
sented as the embodiment or personification of particular cities. The 
image here referred to is the earliest known example of a specialised 
Fortune of this sort. On representations of the Fortune of cities see 
Prof P. Gardner, in Josemal of HtHestic Stssdies, 9 (1888), pp. 73-81 ; 
cp. note on vL 3. 7. 

30 . 6. to represent her with a firmament (polos) on her head 
etc Cp. K. O. Muller, Arckaalogie der Kssssst, $ 398. 2 ; Baumeister's 
DessksssiUer, p. 1930 sg. 

30 . 6. tile horn of Amalthea. It was said to be a bull’s horn 
which could produce as much food and drink as its owner might desire 
(ApoUodoms, iL 7. $). We may compare the magic quern which 
ground meat and drink in the Norse tale ** Why the sea is salt" 
(Dosent's Popular Tales from the Norse, p. to sgg.) ; and the magic 
table which, at its owner's comnuind, covered itself with meat and wine 
in the German &irj' tale (Grimm, Kissder- und Haussssarvhen, No. 
36). Cp. Sir George W. Cox, Mythology of the Aryass Natiosu, p. 356 
sgg. (ed. 1883). 

30 . 6. Pindar-called her Pherepolis. This is mentioned 

also by Plutarch {De fortssssa Romanorum, \o). 

31 . 1. Thuiia. The remains of the older Thuria (sec § 3 of this 
chapter) are situated about 6 miles north-west of Kalasssata (Pharae). 
They occupy a rocky plateau above the village of Veis Ago. At the 
northern extremity of the ancient site is the hamlet of PaJaeohastro. 
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The plateau runs from south-west to north-east for a distance of looo 
paces. It forms one of the western spurs of Ta>-getU5, from the higher 
terraces of which it is separated by a deep ravine and torrent. The 
situation isfrne; the view embraces the Mcsscnian plain with Mt, Ithome 
rising on the further (western) side of it, and the broad Mcsscnian gulf 
stretching away to the south. The walls may be traced nearly all round 
the edge of the plateau. The style of masonry is on the whole regular. 
Towards the south-western end of the plateau is a large cistern to or 1 3 
feet deep, hewx out of the rock at one end, and on the other sides con¬ 
structed with the same regular masonry as the other remains. The cistem 
is 85 feet long by 50 feet broad ; and is div-ided into three parts by 
cross-walls. East of it, on the highest part of the plateau, are numerous 
foundation-walls, including the scanty remains of a theatre, which faced 
towards the plain. South-east of the theatre are the ruins of a small 
Doric temple. Towards the north end of the plateau are the foundations 
of a larger Doric temple, which seems to hare been peripteral and hexa- 
style. The intcrcolumniation is 4 ft; the diameter of the columns 4 ft 
4 inches. 

A narrow and winding path leads from the plateau to the plain 
below. Here the extensive and well preserved remains of a Roman 
building, standing in the midst of fig and mnlbcrry graves, mark 
the site of the later Thutia. The building seems to have been a 
Roman villa. There are three rows of halls and-chambers extending 
side by side; some of the rooms bare an apse or semicircular end. 
The walls are 17 ft. high, formed of equal courses of Roman tiles and 
mortar. Parts of the ro^ remain and consist of rubble mixed with 
cement The ruins are called PaUa Lutra. The neighbouring stream, 
an eastern tributary of the Pamisus, is the ancient Aris. It is now 
called the PuBma, and issues from some copious sources at a small village 
of the same name half on hour away at the foot of the hills. Its water 
is remarkably clear. 

Sm Monitt, in Walpole’s Mimairt rtUJing U Tkritj/. l.» jx 38 ry. ; Boblaye, 
RtrJkereiij, p 105 j Leake, .Vana, I. P. 354 W- 5 Cnrtiua, Ahf. 2. p. 161 Jf. ; 
VUeber, Erinturumstm, p. 424 ryy.; Weicker, Tagiituk, I. p 337 W t Baraian, 
Gacgr. X p 16S u.: Cmidt-jMHnt, 2. p. 271 ry. A plan of upper Th^ b 
given by Le Bas, yffogr arviJfltgifitf, * Itinfralre,' pL 29; ana after him_ bjr 
Curtius, fit. 2. Tof. vil Two ncwi of Thuria are given by Le Bas, • Itine- 
talre,' ^ 27, 28. 

31 . I. the town namod Anthaa in Homer. See I/tad, ix. 393. 

31 . I. Angnstna gave Thnria to the Lacedaemonians of Sparta. 
In the reign of Tiberius, 3 5 A-D., Messenian envoys appeared before the 
Roman Si^te and laid claim to what was called the Denthelian district 
(atgrr Dtnthtiiaieiy, which had been taken away from Messenia by Julius 
Caesar and Mark Antony and assigned by them to Lacedaemon. The 
district included Limnae with the sanctuary of Artemis of the Lake, as 
to which see § 3. The claim was disputed by the Lacedaemonian 
envoys, who maintained that the district had belonged of old to their 
ancestors, that it had been unjustly wrested from them by Phihp of 
Maccdon, and rightfully restored to them by Caesar and Antony. .After 
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hearing both rides Tiberias and the Senate decided that the district in 
question properly belonged to the Messenians, to whom it was accord¬ 
ingly transferred. See Tacitus, Annali, iv. 43. Since the Dcnthelian 
district included the sanctuary of Artemis of the Lake, it lay to the east 
of Thuria (see note on § 3). It took its name from a town Dcnthalii or 
Delthanii (Stephanas Byx., s.v. Atkdaifun). In the present passage 
Pausanias tells us that Augustus transferr^ Thuria from Messenia to 
Sparta. Mr. Kalkmann (Pa usam as der Periegrt, p. 164 tq.) assumes 
that the decision of Augustus was reversed by the award of Tiberius, 
and that therefore in Pausanias’s time Thuria belonged to Messenia. 
But as Pausanias makes no mention of Tiberius’s award and evidently 
regarded Thuria as still belonging to Lacedaemon, Mr. Kalkmann 
argues that Pausanias was ignorant of the actual state of matters 
existing in the district in his day, and that consequently he could not 
have visited the places which he is now describing. But all this rests 
upon the assumption that along with the Dcnthelian district Tiberius 
also transferred the district of ITiuria to Messenia. There b nothing 
whatever to show that he did so. If the important district of Thuria 
had also been transferred to Messenia, Tadtns, who records the trans¬ 
ference of the obscure Dcnthelian dbtrict, would certainly have men¬ 
tioned it It b very unlikely that the Dcnthelian dbtrict included 
Thuria; if it had done so, the district would almost certainly have 
taken its name from Thuria, the chief place in the dbtrict, which 
actually gave its name to the distant Messenian guli^ rather than from 
an obsenre town Denthelii, of which nothing is known but the name. 
We must therefore regard the Thurian and Dcnthelian districts as quite 
distinct (as Mr. Kalkmann seems himself to hold, for he speaks of Dtr 
voH den Stddten Thuria und Pkarai btgrtnxU ager Dentkeliates) ; and 
as soon as we recognise this, the fancied opposition between the 
decirions of Augustus and Tiberius disappears. Augustus transferred 
Thuria to Laconia; and it continued to belong to Laconia in Pausa¬ 
nias’s time. Tiberius transferred the Dcnthelian district to Messenia; 
and it continued to belong to Messenia in Pausanias’s time, for since 
he treats of Limnae 3) under Messenia without saying that it belonged 
to Laconia, we must of course assume that it belonged to Messenia 
Mr. R. Weil has shown from the evidence of coins of Septimius Severus 
that Thuria belonged to Lacedaemon in the reign of that emperor 
{MiNheil. d. arch, Inst, in A then, 7 (1883), p. 317 ry.) He, like Mr. 
Kalkmann, assumes that the awaj^ of Thuria to .Messenia by Augustus 
was overthrown by the decision of Tiberius ; and he is accordingly driven 
to assume that between the time of Tiberius and that of Septimius, or 
rather of Pausan'ias (whose evidence as to the possession of Thuria by 
the Lacedemonians Mr. Weil accepts), Thuria was retransferred from 
Messenia to Lacedaemon. There is no record of such an assumed 
retransference; and the necessity to assume it vanishes, when we recog¬ 
nise that the decision of Tiberius concerned only the Dcnthelian district 
and left the Thurian dbtrict in possession of Lacedaemon, in whose pos¬ 
session it remained in the time of Pausanias and as late as the time of 
Septimius Severus. L. Ross {Reisen, p. 11 sqq.) also, like Mr. Kalk- 
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nwnn and Mr. Weil, fcU into the error of assuming that Augustus’s 
decision was reversed by Tiberius ; and as one error begets another, be 
had to assume a contradiction between the sutemcnt of TacitiM that the 
disputed district was awarded to the Lacedaemonians by Julims^ Caesar 
and Aniotty, and the statement of Pausanias that the district wm 
awarded to the Lacedaemonians by Augustus. But this apparent dis¬ 
crepancy also vanishes when we observe that Tacitus and Pausamas are 
referring to different districts and to different decisions. Caesar and 
Antony gave the DeniMeliau district, Augustus gave Tkuria to the 

Lacedaemonians. . . , 

31 . 3. a Tillage nalamiiit- This village is mentioned also by 
Polybius (v. 91). From the similarity of the names, Leake, followed 
by Ross and Curtius thought that Calamae might be the modern 
Kalami, a village in the Messcnian plain, three quarters of an hour 
to the north-west of Kalamata (Leake, iforea, i. p. 3 ®* • Ros*t 
Reisett, p. 2 note 3 ; Curtius, Pelop. 2. p. 158). Burstan, on **** °**^ 
hand, would identify Calamae with some ruins which crown a hill haU 
an hour north-east of Kalamata. Here there are remains of two anaent 
walls girdling the hill at different levels; and in the pl^ there are the 
foundations of houses cut out of the rock (Bursian, a. p. I 7 i)* 

Calamae is mentioned in an inscription found, according to Mr. Fouca^ 
at Kalamata {BulUtiu dt Corr. IlelUnique, I (1877), p. 31)- Mr. ^ 
Weil, however, states that the inscription was found at the village 
Jauitsoy two hours cast of Kalamata, and on the strwgth of this he 
identifies Jasdtta with the ancient Calamae {Mitikeil. d. arch. Inst, 
in Atheu, 7 (1882X p. 216; as to the ruins nx. Janitsa see note on nr. 
30 2 ‘Pharac’). The Greek Government has given the name of 
Caiatnae to the modern Kalamata, which probably occupies, as we have 
seen, the site of the ancient Pharae. 

31 . 3. a place Linmae (• lakes'), in which there is a sanctuary 
of Artemis of the Lake. This jilace was on the borders between 
Messenia and Laconia. The events which gav-e rise to the first 
Messenian war took place at the sanctuary. See ill 2. 6, iv - 4 - 3 tq. 
The site of the sanctuary of Artemis of the Lake was discovered by 
L. Ross in 1840. It is occupied by a ruined chapel of the Panagia of 
Volimnos, standing at a place called VoUmnos in a narrow glen at the 
southern foot of Mount Gommwuna. A brook runs southward through 
the dale in a deep bed to join the Nedon. The mountains which shut in 
the glen on the south, east, and north are very precipitous; but the 
bottom is occupied by fields which rise in terraces one above the other. 
The chapel of the Panagia stands on one of these terrac^ about 300 
feet above the bottom of the glen. It is built upon a considerable heap 
of ancient ruins, and is constructed of ancient remains. Into the walls 
of the chapel are built two inscribed marble slabs; the inscnptitms, 
which are of the Imperial age, refer to Artemis of the Lake, thus proving 
that here was the sanctuary of the goddess. See L. Ross, Eeisem^^ 
I sqq .; Curtius, Pelop. 2. p. I 57 ; Bursian, Ceogr. 2. p. 170. The 

identification was, however, disputed by Leake {Ptlop. p. . 

The district in which the sanctuary stood was called the Denthelian 
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district (see note on § t), and for many ages its possession was a sut^ect 
of dispute between the Messenians and Lacedaemonians. It was 
stKcessh-ely assigned to the Messenians by Philip, Antigonus, Mummius, 
the Milesians (who arbitrated in the dispute), and Atidius Geminus, 
the praetor of Achaia. But Julius Caesar and Mark Antony awarded 
it to the Lacedaemonians. Lastly the dispute was brought before the 
Roman senate in 2$ A.O. and decided in favour of the Messenians. 
S** Tacitus, Annals, iv. 43. This decision seems to have been 
SmI ; the district belonged to Messenia in Pausanias’s time; and the 
discoi'ery some fifty years ago of two boundary-stones on the water-shed 
of Mu Ta>*getus (to the cast and north-east of the village of Sitsofa) 
secnw to pros-e tto the district never changed hands again. The 
in^ption on these boundary-stones is 5 pos Aiuce&u/iovi w/As Mor- 
<n)vi>v (‘boundary of Lacedaemon and Messene'). One of these 
boundary-stones was recently re-discovered by Mr. E. Pemice. It 
stands on the summit of a peak which rises due south of Mu Afaleiv 
and about half-way between the villages of Sitsmn and A'ai/ania. The 
view from this summit embraces a great part of Peloponnese, including 
Ac whole of the Messenian plain. The boundary-stone is now broken 
in two, and the inscription is much mutilated. 

5“ h ^ 3 ! E- Pemice. in Btrlintr fiiUUg. Wtetunukrifi, 

21 October, 1893, p. 1373 j id., in .Xfitthta. d ank. Imt. ,m Athtn. 19 (1894). ^ 
35«-35S- 9 I <>94J. pp. 

31 . 4. the springs of the Pa m i ms. The Pamisus was the chief 
river of Messenia, flowing through the lower Messenian plain which, 
from its wonderful fenilit)-, was called Makaria or ‘the happy land' (Strabo, 
P 36*)- Its naturid wealth and delightful climate were described 
in glowing language by Euripides in a lost play, of which some lines are 
quoted by Strabo (viiu p. 366)* The Pamisus is now the Pimanha or 
Dipotamo. What Pausaniascalls the springsof the Pamisus are the copious 
springs of lukewarm and rather insipid water which issue at the foot of the 
ridge of Skala, at the north-east corner of the lower Messenian plain, close 
to the little hamlet of Hagios Florvs. Some fine plane-trees stand just at 
the spot where the waters gush from the mountain, and the neighbour¬ 
hood of the springs displays all the richness of a southern vegetation. 
The cottages of the tiny hamlet on cither side of the highroad are 
boned amid tall plane-trees, fig-trees, mulberry-trees and olives. A little 
way from the springs there are some ponds, and at no great distance the 
watera form a large marsh in the plain. The river thus formed (the 
Pamisus) flows smth-south-west, and joins the Mavroimtmtnoj two miles 
below, in the middle of the plain. Strabo (viii. p. 361) says that the 
Pamisus had the greatest volume of water of any river in Peloponnese, 
though iu length was not more than 100 furlongs. This loo furlongs 
is the exact distance between the springs at If agios Floras and the sea. 
The distuce mentioned by Pausanias (too furlongs from the sources of 
the Pamisus to Messene) is also exact, the distance being measured to 
the nearest gate of Messene, namely the one which may still be seen 
m the saddle between Mt Ithome and Mount Es-a. See BobUye, 
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Rechenku, p. 106 tq .; Leake, Mortu, 1. pp. 389 tq., 477 tq .; Curtius, 
Petop. 2. p. 154 sq.; Philippsoo, Pelopoimes, p. 202. 

31. 4. the ci^ of the Messeniaus under Mount Ithome. From 
KaJamtUa, the probable site of the ancient Pharae, the rood to Messene 
runs north-west across the fertile Messenian plain between hedges of 
huge fantastically shaped cactuses and groves of fig-trees, olives, and 
vines. In front of us loom nearer and nearer the twin peaks of Ithome 
and Eva rising boldly and abruptly from a single base on the western 
side of the plain, and forming the natural citadel, as it were, of the 
whole country. As we near their base we quit the dusty highroad and 
strike westward up the mountain side by devious and rocky paths. This 
brings us in time to the monastery of I'ouriiXMo, where visitors to 
Messene generally spend the night. It Is beautifully situated on the 
eastern slope of the mountain, about a quarter of an hour’s walk below 
the saddle which unites the twin peaks. The buildmgs, arranged in 
the form of a quadrangle round a little church, stand on a fine open 
terrace among cypresses, oaks, and wild olives, commanding an un¬ 
impeded view over the Messenian plain southward to the shining waters 
of the gulf and northward to where the plain ends at the foot of the hills. 
Ithome and its sister peak rise from the plain about midway between these 
northern hills orul the gulf, Mount Eva, the lower of the two peaks, 
lies to the south or south-east of Ithome, with which it is conneaed by a 
ridge or saddle about half-way up the two mountains. The eastern wall 
of Messene stood and still stands in ruins on this saddle. The city 
itself lay on the western tide, in the cop formed by the converging 
slopes of the two mountains. The site may be compared to an immense 
theatre, of which the back is formed by the saddle in question and the 
wrmgs by Mt. Ithome and Ml Eva. The wretched hamlet at Atavromati 
lies nearly in the middle of this theatre-like hallow; there are many 
remains of antiquity in its neighbourhood. Uut the site of the ancient 
dty is now chiedy occupied by cornfields, vineyards, and olive-groves. 
Ml Eva, now known as St. liiuil {Hagiot 1 ’anliosy, from the chapel of 
the saint which crowns it, was not induded within the fortifications of 
Messene. 

See Curtius, Ptlop. 2. p. 136 tqq. ; VUchcr, Erinneruttgtn, p. 443 iqq. ; 
Fhilippion, I'tlelwtnti, SiS ty- 

31. S' Messene U Bturoimded by a wall etc. The circuit of the 
walls (d* Messene is about fitx and a half miles. Large portions of them 
remain and are the finest speamens of Greek fortification in existence. 
The best preserved parts ate the northern and north-western; the worst 
preserved ports are on the southern side on the slope of Ml Eva, where 
the wall hu in some places disappeared. The finest piece of all is the 
celebrated Arcodum gate with its adjoining towers in the northern 
wall, directly under Ml Ithome, which rises steeply above it 00 the easL 
It is a double gate; in other words, an outer gate in the line of the 
city-wall opens into a spacious circular court with high walls, at the 
opposite end of which there is an inner gale. At the inner gate may 
still be seen the enormous stone which formed the lintel of the gate; 
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it is 5.73 metres long, 1.16 metres broad, and 1.12 metres high. The 
stone is broken in two pieces, one of which is l>-ing on the ground, the 
other piece leans against the door-post. The 
circular court between the outer and inner 
gate measures about 6} feet in diameter, and 
is built in the most magnificent style of 
masonry. The lowest course is a row of 
stones, each about ft. long, and half os 
much high; upon this is placed another 
course of stones of equal length and of half 
the height, the joints of which are exactly 
over the centre of each stone in the lower 
course. The other courses ate not quite so 
regular, but the stones are joined and finished 
rrith the same wonderful accuracy. As usual 
in Greek masonry of the best age, mortar 
is wholly absent The walls of this circular 
court ore preserved to a height of 20 to 
23 feet; the number of courses is nine or 
ten. The outer gate is flanked, on the 
outside, by two square towers, about 33 feet apart The gateway is 
16 ft to inches wide. On each side of this gateway, on the inner side, 
is a semicircular niche. These niches doubtless contained sutues. 
Over the left-hand niche is an inscription (C. /. G. No. 1460) declaring 
that it was repaired by one Quintus JMotius Euphemion. The statue of 
Hermes, mentioned by Pausanias (33. 3), nwy luivc occupied one of 
these niches. From the inner gate a paved road leads inwards for a 
distance of 40 paces. It is marked lengthwise with the ruts of chariot- 
wheels and cross-wise with cuts which afforded foothold for the horses 
ascending the hilL 

Of the towers which flank the walls the best preserved are the two 
immediately to the east of the Arcadian gate, where the wall begins to 
ascend the rocky slope of Mt. Ithome. They are square, each side 
measuring about 2 1 feet; and they project 13 feet from the curtain or 
line of walk Their height is about 31 feet The towers arc in two 
stories; the lower story is entered from the top of the curtain by doors 
on each side of the tower. In the lower story are four loopholes for 
arrows, two to the front and one on each side. In the upper story there 
are six small square windows, two on each of the sides except the back. 
In the walls are visible the holes for the rafters which supported the floor 
of the upper story, and the walls arc rebated or set back thus S to leave 
room for the ends of the floor-planks to rest on. The curtain between the 
tower is 9 feet thick. Both curtains and towers in this part of the walls 
are built entirely of large squared blocks, admirably cut and jointed 
without rubble or cement. In general the towers are square, but at all 
the salient angles they arc nearly round, each tower forming about two- 
thirds of a circle. These round towers have generally sally-ports. The 
inten’als between the towers vary according to the rtature of the ground. 
The general style of masonry is not like that of the towers at the 
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Arcadian gale, but, as in most Greek fortifications, consisu of an outer 
and inner facing of squared blocks, the intermediate space being filled 
with rubble. These fiicings are generally formed of equal and 
parallel courses, but not always of rectangular stones. The masonry is 
like that of the walls of Mantinea, which were built about the same time. 
But there is this important diflfercnce, that whereas only the lower part of 
the walls of Mantinea seems to hate been built of stone, the upper part 
having apparently been built of unbumt brick, we have Pausanias's word 
for it that the whole circuit of the walls of Mcssenc was built of stone 
from top to bottom. 

The remains of another gate, generally called the Laconian gate, 
may be seen on the eastern side of the ridge or saddle which unites 
Ithume and Eva. On the western side of the ridge, about So )-ards oSi 
are the remains of another wall miming along the ridge, not quite 
parallel to the one on the eastern side. At one end of the ridge the 
wall rises towards Ml Eva, then turns sharply ofi; leaving the upper 
part of that mountain outside the line of walls. At the other end of the 
ridge the wall climbs the steep side of Ithome till it is stopped by a 
perpendicular rock. In this direction there is a small square chamber 
in Uic walls with a loophole for shooting arrows. Above the perpen¬ 
dicular rock the wall begins again, and is furnished at intervals with 
buttresses instead of towers. 

See Bknict, ExfJditian tcimtifiqm dt Mtrh r Arrkiteetmrt, I. pp. 37 ' 4 *> *ith 
pl- 38-47 ; BoUaye, KHhercia, p. 107 ; Cell, Ilintrtay tftkt Mona, p 60 : Leake, 
Mona, I. p 371 -ify. : Le Bas, in Rttmt AnUoUgi^t, I (1S44), p 422 ryy. ; 
Cuitius, Pttop. 3. p 139 ryy>; Viicher, Erirnmm/tgtm, p 445 ryy.; W. G. Clark, 
Firlof. pp a« iff., 237 Iff. ; Bunian. Gtogr. x p 166 ; CuUt Joamne, x p 275 
Off. ; Baedcket,' p 3to if. A view of the w:^ with Ml Ithome and ML Eva, 
ii given by Le Bai ( V^fogt arckMogifUt, ' IiinMrc,* pi. 19), and a view of the 
Aroiilian gate Fiedler (Rtiu, I. pL iy.) For various views and restorations irf 
the gales ace Schrriber, PilderatUt, ahriii. 7, alia. 1. 3, L tt. 9. 

31 . 5. the walls of Babylon. These were reckoned one of the seven 
wonders of the world. According to Herodotus (L 178), the walls 
formed a square, each side of which was 120 Greek furlongs or about 
13 miles long. The space thus enclosed would be more than three 
times the site of Paris. The walls, according to Herodotus, were 50 
cubits thick and 200 royal cubits high, which would seem to be about 
373 feet, or rather higher than the extreme height of SL Paul’s. 
Ancient authorities, however, differ in the measuremenu they give of the 
Babylonian wralls. According to Ctesias the total circumference was 
360 furlongs ; according to Clitarchos it was 365 furlongs. Ctesias 
says that the height of the walls was 50 fathoms; later writers say 
that it was only 50 cubitx The breadth was such that twro four-horse 
chariots could pass each other on the top of iL None of the walls 
remain. Sec Diodoms, iL 7 ; Strabo, xvL p 738; Pliny, AW. I/ist. 
vL 121 ; the notes of Bahr and Rawlinson on Herodotus, Ia.\ Perrot 
et Chipiez, Histoirt de fArt Jans rAmtiquiU, 2. p 469 sqq. 

31 . 5. the Memnonian walls at Susa. Tradition ran that Susa 
had been built by Memnon, son of Titbonus. Hence the city was 
called the Memnonian city; and the great palace of the Persian kings 
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hi it was called the Memnonia or Memnonium (Herodotus, v. 53 sq .; 
Diodorus, ii. 23 ; Strabo, xv. p. 728). Another tradition was that Susa 
was called the Memnonian city because the dead body of Mcmnon had 
been brought thither by his mother, the Mommg (Aclian, Var. Hilt. v. 1). 
As to the walls of Susa, Strabo (/.r.) says they were 120 furlongs in 
chrcumference and were built of burnt brick and asphalt, like those of 
Babylon. Mr. Dieulaiby, the French explorer of Susa, informs us that 
the fortifications consisted of a large and deep moat filled trith water, 
and doable walls. £lach of the wails was faced outside and inside trith 
onbumt bricks, and the space between the focings was filled with earth 
tightly rammed dowrn. See Perrot et Chipiez, Hiitoirt de PArt dans 
tAntiquiU, 5. p. 766 sq. 

31 . $. Ambrosna in Phocis. See x. 36. 3. 

31 . 5. Bhodea. The city of Rhodes, in the island of the same 
name, was built in the time of the Peloponnesian war under the superin¬ 
tendence of Hippodamus, the same architect who laid out Piraeus for 
the Athenians (see note on i. i. 2). According to Strabo the walls, 
harbours, streets, and buildings of ^odes were finer than those of any 
other dty in the wrorld. See Strabo, xiv. pp. 652, 654. 

31 . 6. In the market-place of Messene is-a water-boain 

called Arainoe. Cp. 33. i. The spring Gcpsj'dra, which fM the fountain 
of Arsinoe, is generally identified with the fine spring which issues in 
several jets from an ancient mossy wrall, surmounted by bushes, in the 
hamlet of Mavrvmati, nearly in the middle of Messene. The spring 
gives rise to a brook which flows through the southern port of the 
andent site. Accordingly, if this spring is the Gepsydra, the watcr-basin 
or fountain Arsinoe and with it the market-place must be looked for 
somewhat to the south of the spring. Here on a level space on the 
left bank of the stream are various ancient fonndations, induding the 
remains of a Doric temple. At a place now called ^fousglus, between 
the theatre and the stadium (see below, 32. 6), there ore remains of 
conduits and fragments of a large watcr-tank. This latter may have 
been the fountain or water-basin {Kpqvtf) of Arsinoe. See Blouet, Expid. 
sdsntif. de Morft: AnhUteture, I. p. 35, with pi. 35 ; Leake, Sfona, 
I- P- 367 > Viseber, Erinnerungen, p. 448; Bursian, Geogr. 2. p. 167 ; 
Ba^eker,* pp. 360, 361 ; Guide-Joanne, 2. p. 278. Prof Curtius, on 
the other hand, identifies the spring at Mavromati with the fountain of 
Arsinoe, and supposes that the Clepsydra may have issued bom an 
artificial grotto which Le Bas found much higher up the slope of 
Ithome, to the south-west of the temple of Artemis (see note on § 7). 
See Cnrtius, Pe/op. 2. pp. 14$, <47 ; id., Abhandltmg dier grieckisciu 
Qftell- und BruHneninickri/teH (reprinted from the 8th voL of the 
AbkandJnngm of the Royal Sodety of Cdttingen), p. ij 27. W. G. 
Clark identified the Gepsjdra with a well near the top of Mt Ithome. 
The well is of no great depth, but contains a spring of perennial water. 
Clark, therefore, like Prof. Curtius, would identify the spring of 
Mavrvmati with the fountain of Arsinoe. See W. C. Clark, Ptlop, p. 
334 sq .: and for the spring near the summit of Ithome cp. Fiedler, 

RAst, I. p. 354- 

31 . 6. Damophon. See Index, and note on vii. 23. 7. 
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31 . 7. Laphria. See vn. 18. 8. According to Antoninus LiberalU 
(Transform. 40), who identified her with Britomartis, Artemis Laphria 
was also worshipped in Cephallenc, where she had a sanctuary. Thus 
Pausanias’s statement as to the limits of her worship seems to need 
correction. A temple of Artemis was discos-ered on the southern slope 
of Mt Ithome by Le Bas, who thought that h might be the temple of 
Artemis Laphria. The ruins are near the winding path which leads 
from Mavromati to the summit of Ithome. On the right of the path, 
about half-way up, there are three platforms supported by walls. On 
the highest of these are the remains of a small temple, 5 5 feet long by 
32 feet broad. It consisted of a fore-temple (pronacs) and (tlla, and 
was of the kind called distyle in antisj />. it had two columns between 
antae in front, but no columns at the sides or the back. The bases of 
the two columns have been found; they arc either Ionic or Corinthian ; 
3 o Bas speaks of the temple as Ionic, but Landron has restored it as 
Corinthian. The temple, up to and including the bases of the columns, 
was built by a hard stone ; above that it was built of tufa coated with 
stucco. The pavement was a rough mosaic, without pattern, composed 
of reddish cement with small black and white pebbles. A few fragments 
of a statue, apparently of Artemis, were discovered, and a dedicatory 
inscription to (Artemis) Limnatis. The theory that the temple was 
that of Artemis Laphria rests on the very dubious assumption that 
Artemis Limnatis was here identical with Artemis Laphria. The date 
of the temple would seem to be at least 150 years later than the 
foundation of Messene. See Le Bas, Voyagt archAflogique, ed. S. 
Reinach, p. 134 sqq .; ib. Arskitecturr, P/loponntst (i* S^rie) pi. i-io; 
id.. Revue Arckiologiqut, i (1844), p. 4^5 ^ 9 ' • Curtius, 

Pelop. a. p. 146 sq.\ Bursian, Ceogr. 2. p. 166; Bae¬ 
deker,* p. 3S9 ; Cuide-Joanne, 2. p. 378. On a coin of 
•Messene Artemis is represented standing, clad in a 
short tunic, a spear in her right hand, her left elbow 
resting on a column ; beside her is a dog. “ A com¬ 
parison of this figure with that of Artemis Laphria on 
the coins of Patrae [sec note on vii. 18. i o], which 
reproduces the statue of Menaechmus and Soidas, 
furnishes sufficient reason for calling this figure also 
Laphria. It is probably, as the pillar indicates, a copy of a sUtue, 
therefore of the sotuc of Damophon" (Imboof-Blumer and Gardner, 
Mum. Comm, on Pans. p. 67, with pi. P iii.) 

31 . 8. the size of the temple, which is the largest building in 
the world. The great temple of Artemis (Diana) at Ephesus was 
twice rebuilt; the third and last temple was built in the time of 
Alexander the Great (Strabo xiv. p. 640 sq.) According to Pliny 
(Mat. Hist, xxxvi. 95) the whole temple (temflum universum) was 435 
Roman feet long, and 335 Roman feet broad ; there were too column^ of 
which twenty-seven were made by kings ; each column was 60 feet high. 
The remains of the temple, which had been buried for centuries, were 
discovered after laborious excavations by Mr. J. T. Wood in 1869. He 
found that the platform on which the temple was raised (called by Pliny 
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tempium unh'^sym) was 418 ft. i in, long, by 239 ft. 4) ins- broad, 
measured on the lowest step. The temple itseli^ according to Mr. 
Wood’s measurements, was 34a ft. 6J ins. long by 163 ft. 9J ins. 
broad. It was octast>-ie, basing eight columns in front; and dipteral, 
having two tanks of columns all round it. The colunms of the peristyle 
were too in number, as Pliny says. (In Pliny /.a wc must read columntu 
c, xxvii <1 unguUs reg^us faciat, instead of columnat cxxvii a ringulu 
regibus faettu.) The columns were 6 ft. J in. in diameter at the base; 
which, adopting the proportion given by Vitruvius for the improved 
Ionic order, wmtld give a height of 55 ft. 8| ins. including the base. 
Sec J. T. Wood, Discoveries al Ephesus (London, 1877), p. 264 sq. 
On the building and rebuilding of the temple see Brunn, in Sitxungs- 
berickte of the Bavarian Academy (Munich), Philosoph. philolog. Cl., 
10 June 1871, p. 531 W- 

31 . 9. they sacrifice all animals alike etc. With these holo> 
causu cp. vii. 18. 12. 

31 . 9. I have shown above etc. See iii. 26. 3. 

31 . I a an image of the City of Thebes. Cp. viii. 30. 10; L 3. 
3; A Gerber, in FUcktisetit Jakriucher^ Supplem. Bd. 13 (1884), pp. 
257*266; Otto Schultz, Die OrtsgonkeUem d. gritek. u. rom. Kumst 
(Berlin, 1889). 

31 . 10. Epaminondas, son of Cleonunis. The father of Epami- 
nondas is called Polymnis by Aclian ( Var. Hist iL 43, si. 9), by Cornelius 
Nepos {Epam. I 1), and by Pausanias himself elsewhere (viiL 52. 4, 
is. 12. 6). The name Cleommis is here a slip either of Pa us a ni as 
or of one of his copyists. 

31 . II. portraits of Apharens and his sons etc. Brunn {Gesth. 
der grieck. Kiinstler, 2. p. 203 ) thought that the figures in these paintings 
were grouped as follows :— 


.A Aphaxcus 
Idas 
Lynceus 
Cresphontes 

a. Nestor 

Thrasymedcs 

Antilochus 


B. Leucippus 
Hilaira 
Phoebe 
Arsinoe 

b. Aesculapius 
Machaon 
Podolirius. 


31 . 12. Andnoe. Cp. iL 26. 7 ; iiL i2. 8; iv. 3. 2. 

31 . 12. Omphalion, a pupil of Nicias. Omphalion appears not to 
be mentioned by any other ancient writer. As to Nicias, sec note on 
iiL 19. 4 - 

32 . I. the Place of Sacrifice contains images of all the gods. 
See iL 2. 8 note. 

32 . 2. Aethidss. “ In the village of MaxTomati I find an in* 
scription in which occurs the name of Acthidas, who must I think be 
the same person Pausanias speaks of, for the monument was a dedication 
to Lucius Verus, and was conset)ucntIy erected not long before the time 
when Pausanias travelled; it accords, therefore, with his remark, that 
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Acthidas was a man nearly of his own age [sec Criticai Note, voL t. p. 
583]. As the inscription refers moreover lo an expense incurred by 
Aechidas, it accords in this particular also with ^e observation of 
Pausantas, as to the wealth for which Aethidas was distinguished. The 
inscribed stone is a plain quadrangular pedestal of white marble, which 
probably supported a statue of Lucius Vents. The inscription is in the 
following terms, • The Hellenes grateful to the gods, and praying for 
blessings on the Imperial House, (have erected) Lucius Aelius Verus 
Caesar, Tiberius Claudius Acthidas Caelianus, High-priest and Hellad- 
arrh of the community of the Aebaeans for life, having recommended it, 
and defrayed the expense '" (Leake, Morttt, 1. p. 383 tq.) Cp. C. I. G. 
No. 1318. 

32 . 3. when Demetrins, aon of Philip etc See iv. 39. 1 iqq. 

32 . 3. a tomb of Arixtomenes etc Aristomcncs was worshipped 
as a hero by the Messeninns. See iv. 14. 7 ; iv. 37. 6. The victims 
sacrificed to heroes seem to have been generally either Uack bulls or 
black rams. Thus every year sacrifices were sent by the people of 
Thessaly to the gravx of Achilles at Troy. The victims were a black 
bull and a white bull First the black bull was taken to the top of the 
barrow; a trench was dug in the ground; and the bull was sacrificed 
BO that the blood poured into the trench. This was the sacrifice which 
was offered to Achilles as to a dead man or hero. Afterwards the white 
bull was sacrificed on the shore to him as to a god. But the flesh of 
the white bull was carried on board the ship to be eaten, for it might 
not be consumed on hostile ground. See Philostratus, //rrwVu, xx. 2 5 
sqq. A black bull was sacrificed annually to the Greeks who fell at the 
battle of Plataea (Plutarch, AriituUt, 21). For sacrifices of black rams 
to heroes see Paul. L 34. 5 ; v. 13. 3 5 ix. 39. 6; Strabo, vL p. 384. 
On the subject generally see P. Stengel, DU grUck. SakralaJlertMamur, 

§78. 

32 . 4. The first people-who asserted that the soul of man 

ia immortal etc According to Herodotus (U. 123) the Egyptians were 
the first who held that the human soul is immortaL Philostratus ( Vita 
ApoUodori., tit. 19) represents the Brahmans as maintaining that the 
doctrine of the transmigration of souls was borrowed by the Egyptians 
from the Hindoos. As to the Egyptian doctrine of immortality sec 
especially A. Wiedemann, The Ancient Egyptian Doctrine of the Immor- 
taiity of the Soul (London, 189$). 

32 . 6. Xenocratea - sent for the shield of Axistomenea etc 

An inscription (C. /. G. G. S. 1. Na 3462) has been found at Thebes 
which seems to refer to tbe incident here narrated by Pausanias. It 
appears to have been carved on tbe base of a group of statuary repre¬ 
senting Xenocrates, Tbcopompus, and Mnasitaus. The inscription is 
in verse, and somewhat awkwardly expressed. Translated it runs thus: 
“ Xenocrates, Tbcopompus, and Mnasilaus. Wlien tbe spear of Sparta 
was prevailing, then it fell to the lot of Xenocrates to carry trophies to 
Zeus. He dreaded not the army from the Eurotas nor the Laconian 
shield. So the Thebans wrere rictorious in the war, whereof the trophy 
at Leuctra is a proof We [»>. Xenocrates, Thcoporopus, and Mnasi- 
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Un$] were not rnfenor to Epaminondiu in running.” The meaning of 
this inscription is obscure and has been variously explained. None of 
the explanations suggested is convincing. See BuIUtiM dt Corrup. 
HtlUniquc, i (1877), P- 3 S« ! U., 1 (1878), pp. 22-28; Biicheler, in 
RhHimclui Afusewm, .\. F. 32 (1877), pp. 479.481 ; G. Gilbert, m 
FUckruetisJaMrbucker, 24 (1878), pp. 304-308 ; VaStiA, Eptgrammata 
Gratia, No. 768a, p. xvL sq. Xenocraies was one A the Boeotarchs 
in command at the battle of Leuctra, and he voted with Epaminondas 
^ S*'"® battle to the Spartans at once. See ix. 13. 6. Thcopompus 
was a Theban of noble family and a friend of Pelopidas (Plutarch, 
Ptlopidas, 8). As to the shield of Aristomenes see iv. 16. 5 and 7 j ix. 

39. 14- 

32 . 6. the stadinm at Messene. Considerable remains of the stadium 
may still be seen at some distance south-west of the hamlet A Afatro- 
arnh. It was surrounded on three sides by a colonnade, which at the 
upper (semicircular) end %ns double and comprised three rows of 
columns. Here the lower parts of the columns are In their original 
places; there were about twenty columns in each row, each column 
measuring about t ft. to in. m diameter, with Doric flutings slightly 
indicated. On the right side of the stadium part of the colonnade is 
also in its place. Many drums of Doric columns are lying about on 
the ground, and many more are built at regular intervals of about 6 
feet into the wall of a vineyard on the nonh-east side of the stadium, 
forming two sides of a quadrangle. These Utter may be in their 
original positions. To the sooth of the sudium I observed some large 
blocks of trigl>'pbs of rude workmanship and Ute date. The rows of 
stone scau extended only about two-thirds of the length of the race¬ 
course. They are best preserved at the semicircular end, where sixteen 
rows of them can be counted. The brook of MavromaH runs obliquely 
through the length of the stadium. On the south side the stadium is 
bounded by what seems to ha\-e been the city-wall, and at itt lower end 
there arc some ruins of a small distyle Doric temple, built of a fine 
limestone and consisting of a fore-temple (promuu) and a narrower 
cttla. The temple stood on an artificial terrace, of which the supporting 
wall remains. " 


. icitnii/, dt Aftrit: ArckHtcttin, 1. pp. 27 m 31 tog 

with pL ^-34; Leake, .tAw«, 1. p. 380 , Curtin;, /v!^. I 

Toftkmci, j. p. 353; BorsUn, Gt^. 2. p. 167; BaedSter,* p. 361 s Cuidt- 
^ P- *8°: tiobl and Kohner, Dtt Zti^drr Criu/Um \imd p, 


32 . 6. the theatre. The remains of the theatre arc situated due 
west of hamlet of MavromaH^ about midway between the village and 
Ac stadium. It is a remarkably small theatre, being only about 60 feet 
m diameter, thus contrasting with the spacious and once splendid 
stadium. Another remarkable feature about it is that it does not rest 
upon the slopie of a hill, as Creek theatres generally do, but is built of 
solid masonry from the level ground up. It rests on a massive quad¬ 
rangular foundation. Portions of the side and back wall are preserved. 
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»nd the fine of the stage can be traced. The theatre is boUt of small 
blocks. See Leake, Manta, i. p. 381; Curtius, Ptlop. 1. p. 145; 
Vischcr, ErimntrungtH, p. 447; Welcker, Tagtitui, i. p. 353 tg.; 
Bursian, Gecgr. 2. p. 167; Baedeker,* p. 361 ; Gtddt jcamu, a. p. 280. 

In a field to the south or south-south-west of the theatre I observed 
the remains of five* small Doric columns standing in a row in their 
original positions; they are probably the ruins of a colonnade or temple. 
In dimensions and material they resemble the Doric columns built into 
the wall of the vineyard to the north-east of the stadium. 

33 . t. the Bonunit of Ithnme. The top of Mt Ithomc {2630 feet) 
forms a ridge or tuurow plateau running from south-east to north-wesL 
The ridge, to be more exact, is made up of four peaks (not three, as the 
guide-books say); but these are so nearly on a level with each other, 
and the depressions between them are so small, that the four summits 
practically coalesce into a ridge. This ridge, viewed from the plain, 
gives to Ithome the appearance of being a tabic-mountain, which in 
reality it is not. The sides of the mountain fiill away pretty sharply on 
both sides of the ridge. Ancient fortification-walls may be traced along 
the edge of the two central peaks, which alone seem to have been 
enclosed by them. In these walls there arc some pieces of irregular 
Cyclopean jointing, which Prof Curtins supposes to be remains of the 
oldest fortifications of Ithome. Possibly, however, they may be relics 
of the fortifications raised by the rebel Messenians in the third Messenian 
war (465*455 •'-C-) At least one tower may be seen on the side further 
from the ancient city. On the highest peak (the second from the north¬ 
west end of the ridge) is a ruined monastery, a branch from the monastery 
of Vouriano. There are a few ancient remairts (columns and archi¬ 
tectural fragments) in and about it A hermit who lives in the ruins 
showed me an inscription built into one of the inner walls; but the 
darkness and the worn sute of the stone rendered it illegible. Near 
the edge of the cliflEi to the sooth of the monastery are two large 
ancient cisterns, with stone troughs. There is a third cistern within the 
frirtification-nralls, under the peak adjoining on the south-east the peak 
on which the monastery stands. On this peak (the second from the 
south-east, or the third from the north-west) is the paved threshing-floor 
of the old monastery. Here, probably, was celebrated the annual festival 
which Pausanias mentions ^ 2). The threshing-floor is now the scette 
of the annual festival of the Panogia, at which the peasantry dance 
crowned with oleander blossom. 

The view from the top of Ithome is magnificent The whole of the 
Messenian plain, both the upper half (Stenyclerus) and the lower half 
(Makaria, ‘the happy land'X lies stretched out Ixneath us. To the 
south the full sweep of the Messenian gulf is seen, with the glorious 
snow-capped range of Taygetus bounding both plain and gulf on the 
east High up on Taygetus is visible the gap through which the 
luingada pass runs. Over this pass, which forms the direct route 
between Sparta and Messenia, the Spartans must have often marched 
to attack their ancient foes; and it seems just possible that the gleam 
of their burnished arms in the sunshine, os the army defiled over the 
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pass, may hat’e been visible to the sentinels on Itbome. Further to the 
north we sec the mountains of Arcadia, with the Lycaean group con- 
s{Hcuous on the north-east. Westward the \-iew is in general bounded 
by the nearer and lower hills of Mcsscnia; but where they dip on the 
north-west and again on the south-west we catch glimpses of the Ionian 
or (as the ancients also called it) the Sicilian sea. « 

See Dodwell, Taur, a. p. 362 ; Leake, Maraa, 1. p. 386 xyy. ; Curthii, 

Pthf. 2. p. 147 Vf. ; Viicher, ErinntruMpn, p. 449 /yy. ; W. G. Clatk, PtUtp. 
p. 234 ry. ; Bojsian, Gaagr. 2. p. 165; Baedeker,’ p. 358 tq. ; GttLU-Jatmmt. 2. 
P- *77 


33 . I. who claim that Zeus was horn and brought up among 
them. On the buth and childhood of Zeus as represented in ancient 
art see Osxrbcck, in the Verkandlungm of the Royal Saxon Academy 
(Uipsic), Phil histor. Class, t8 (1866), pp. 229-256 ; M, Gritck. Kunst- 
myiAologie, a. p, 322 sgq. 

33 . 2. The image of Zens is a work of Ageladas. The chronology 
of the sculptor Ageladas is beset with difficulties. If, as Pausanias says, 
the image of Zeus was made for the Messenians of Naupactus, it cannot 
lurt-e been made before 455 B.C, the year in which the banished 
Messenians settled at Naupactus (see iv. 24. 7), But Ageladas also 
made statues (i) of Anochus, who gained an Olympic priie in 520 B.C. 
(Pans, vi 14. 11); (2) of Cleosthenes, who gained an Olympic prize in 
516 B.C. (Pans. vi. 10. 6); and (3) of Timasitheus, who gained an 
Olympic prize not later than 507 B.C. (Paus. vi. 8. 6). Thus the artistic 
activity of Ageladas would seem to have extended from 520 B.C to 455 
ac at least But this is not alL According to a scholiast on Aristo¬ 
phanes {Progs, 5®0 Ageladas made the image of Hercules Alexicacus 
(* warder-off of e\-il *) which stood in the Attic township of Mclite ; and 
he made it, according to the scholiast, during the great plague which 
WM stayed in 427 B.C by the making of this very image. .Xloreosxr 
Pliny (,V. H. xxxiy. 49) says that Ageladas flourished m OL 87 (432- 
429 B.C) Thus if wx accepted these data, we should have to suppose 
that the artistic activity of Ageladas extended over 93 years, from 520 B.C 
4*7 B-C. This IS [wacticaliy impossible, and various ways of evading 
the difficulty have ^n suggested. The late H. Brunn proposed to 
shorten the artist's life at both ends. He adduced reasons for believing 
that the statues of Olympic victors were often not made for some years 
after the victory which they were intended to celebrate. Hence he held 
that the statue of Anochus, the Olympic %-ictor of 520 B.C, need not 
haix been made til] 500 B.C. Again, he showed that popular tradition 
was apt to confuse all outbreak of pestilence with the great plague of 
430-427 B.C ; and while he did not deny that Ageladas made the image 
of Hercules Alexicacus, and made it to stay a pestilence, he thought that 
ihis pestilence could not ha\x been the great plague of 430-427 fi.c. 
but must have been an earlier one. He got rid of Pliny’s statement by 
supposing that Pliny, like the scholiast on Aristophanes, had been misled 
by assigning a wrong date to the image of Hercules Alexicacus. Thus 
Brunn reduced the artistic life of Ageladas to reasonable Umits, namely 
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500-455 B.C. AAerwards he dfxJced the sculptor of seven more )-caT5 of 
his life by dating the end of the Messenian war, and consequently the 
settlement of the Messenians at Naupactus, in 463 B.C with Kruger, 
instead of in 455 &C Prof. Orcrbeck is also of opinion that the 
scholiast on Aristophanes was in error in stating that Ageladas was at 
work during the great plague at Athens (430-427 ac), and he gets rid 
of Pliny’s evidence in the same way as Bninn did. Further, he belim-es 
that Pausanias's statement that the image of Zeus “ was originally made 
for the Messenians of Naupactus" does not imply that the Messenians 
were actually at Naupactus when the image was made for them; it may 
mean that it was made for them before they went to Naupactus, while 
they were still at Ithome or at Messana in Sicily or anywhere. This 
singular interpretation of Pausanias’s words, though it is also maintained 
by Mr. A. S. Murray, seems to roc quite inadmissible. If Pausanias's 
statement means anything, it means that the image was made for the 
Messenians while they were at Naupactus. Having thus thrown oser- 
board the evidence of Pausanias, Pliny, and the scholiast on Aristophanes, 
Prof. Overbeck is at liberty to place the artistic career of Ageladas about 
530-500 RC Prof. \V. Uein cuts the knot by his favourite desice of 
assuming tivo artists of the same imme. 

Another factor in determining the date of Ageladas wras Introduced 
by the discovery at Olympia of the base of a statue bearing the name of 
Ageladas (spwlt Hagelaidas) the Argive, father of the sculptor Atotus or 
of Argeiadas (for the inscription is variously interpreted). This base was 
found in a position which showed that it must have been set up before 
the great temple of Zeus was built. Hence if that temple was built, os 
it seems to have been, between 468 and 456 B.C. (see note on v. to. 3 ), 
the son of Ageladas must have been at work not later than 468 B.C and 
may have been at work a good deal earlier, for the style of the letters is 
such tliat the inscription may very well date from 500 B.C. Prof. Robert 
holds that the temple of Zeus was begun in OL 75 (48a B.C.), and that 
consequently the b^ in question must be earlier than that year. At all 
events if the Hagelaidas of the inscription is the same with our sculptor, 
it wmald appear that the son or the slave (as Professors v. Wilamowiti- 
MdllcndorlT and C. Robert interpret the inscription) of Ageladas was 
at work as a sculptor in the first half of the fifth century &C, and that 
consequently the artistic career of Agelad.ts himself must have fallen in 
the early part of that century or in the latter part of the sixth century B,C 
This agrees on the whole with the other evidence. It does not seem 
wholly impossible that Ageladas should have made a statue in 520 B.C. 
and one in 455 B.C. If w*c suppose that he was so years of age when 
he made the statue of Anochus in 520 B.C, he would be 86 years old 
when he made the image of Zeus for the .Messenians of Naupactus, 
supposing that the image was made immediately after the Messenians 
settled at Naupactus. 

See H. Brunn, CtMUcktt Jtr grutk. KHnstUr, t. p. 63 ; id., Du Kuntt 

iti H*m*T, p. 48 ly,; W. Klein, in ArckAeleg.-tfigra^isfkt Mittkfilunnn mms 
OeiUrrtifk, 7 (1883', pi, 60 lyy.; Ovetbeck, * Znr Cbroookigie des AgelaWas oder 
Hagelaidas,’ BtriikU iitr Ju VtrhamiluHgnt d. k. tiuk$. CtttU. d, H'issm., 
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44 (1893). pp. 36-34; id., Gark. 
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Difference of opinion also exists with regard to the manner in which 
Agcladas represented Zeus of Ithome. On the one hand coins of 
Messene portray Zeus as a bearded man striding towards the right, with 
an eagle on his outstretched left arm and a thunder¬ 
bolt in bis raised right hand. Moreorer some 
of these coins bear the inscription MR^JSANliiX 
lOQM. See Imhoof-Blumer and Gardner, Num. 
Camm. en Pata. p. 67 tf., with pi. P iv. v.; Head, 
Ilistorui Nutnmorum, p. 361 sq. ; rV/., Coins of tkt 
Andemts, iiL B. 35 and iv. K. 34 ; Gardner, Types 
of Greek Coins, pL viii. 3 5 and xiu 47; id.. 
Catalogue of Greek Coins in the British Museum, 
riG-ss-—'rx^a^ ptloinmnestu:, p. J09 sqq., with pi. xxiL I. 5. 7 - 
(couc or luMwti ^ Overbeck, GriecUseke Kuststmytkelogie, 3. 

p. 13. Now since Ithomatian Zeus is the only Zeus known to have 
been worshipped by the Messenians, and since his image was made 
by Ageladas, numismatists has-e naturally concluded that the representa¬ 
tion of Zeus on the emns of Messene is a copy of the statue made by 
Ageladas. A different view was taken by the late H. Brunn. He 
pointed out that Ageladas made a statue of Zeus, represented as a cluld, 
for the town of .'Vegium (see Pans. vii. 34. 4). Now Aegium lay directly 
opposite Naupactus, the town for which, when it was occupied by the 
Messenians, Ageladas made the image of Ithomatian Zeus. Thus the 
two towns, separated only by an arm of the sea, had both statues of 
Zeus by the same artist- Moreover both statues were worshipped in the 
same way; each year a priest was chosen, who kept the image in his 
own house. Again, the Messenians had a tradition'that Zetts was born 
and brought up in Messenia, and that one of his nurses had given her 
name to Mt Ithome (Pans, iv, 33. 1). Shnilariy the people of Aegium 
hod a legend that the infant Zeus was brought up by a she-goat at 
Aegium (Strabo, viiL p. 387). From all these coincidences Brunn 
thought it highly probable that the Zeus of Ithome, like the Zeus of 
Aegium, was represented as a child, which would further explain why the 
priest, acting as a sort of foster-father, kept the image of the infant god in 
his house. See Brunn, Gesek. dergrieck. Kunstler, 1. p. 73 - This ingeni¬ 
ous view is on the whole accepted by Prot Overbeck, who adduces some 
fresh arguments in support of it. He points out that the type tff Zeus 
which appears on coins of Messene is not confined to them, but is found 
also on coins of Lucania, Pantalla in Thrace, Megara, Patrae, Mantinea, 
etc, and that other gods than 2^us are represented on coins in the same 
attitude, as for example Poseidon on coins of Posidonia, and Apollo on 
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of Caulonia. This, however, is an argument that cuts two ways; for 
if this type of image was so common it is all the mote likely to have been 
found at Messene. Prot Ovcrbeck also pointt out that the type of Zeus 
on cmns of Messene was not always the same; sometimes the god wm 
represented standing quietly, not stiiding along. See Ovcrbeck, ‘ Die 
xwei Zcusbilder des Ageladas,* RJuinisclus Museum, N. F. 23 (1867), 
pp. 122-137 ; isL, Gtsck, dergrieck. Plustii,^ i. p. I 4 » i »'/•. Gruckischt 
Kmsutmytkologit, 2. p. 1 1 sqq. Brunn’s view is also accepted by Mr. 
Murray {HUtory of Greek Sculpture,* 1. p. 1 87). Mrs. Mitchell, on the 
other hand, inclines to agree with the numismatists {History 0/ Ancient 
Sculpture, p. 249), and Prof. CoUignon does so decidedly {Hist, de la 
Sculpture Grecque, 1. p. 3t8). They are probably right. In the Museum 
of Lyons there is a bronic statuette representing Zeus in the attitude in 
which he appears on the Messenian coins. See E. de Chanot, ‘Jupiter, 
bnmre du Mus^e de Lyon,’ Caeette Arcklclogique, 6 (1880J, pp. 80-82. 

S 3 . 3. the itraun of the Balyra. Pausanias is now journeying 
north-wt from Messene. He has descended fiom the sl^ of Mt. 
Ithome into the Messenian plain and comes to a stream which he calls 
the Balyra. This was perhaps the small stream which flows into the 
Mavrosoumtnos from the west, about a quarter of a mile to the south 
of the Triple Bridge (as to which see below). The stream is now 
called the SpkenJamos, as 1 am informed by Mr. W. J. Woodhouse, 
who has made a special study of Messenian topography on the spot 
It is probably the stream which Cell crossed in i hour 23 minutes from 
the Arcadian gate of Messene (Cell, Itinerary of the Morta, p. 6o). 
This distance would agree (iurly with the 30 furlongs mentioned by 
Pausanias. The Balyra is generally identified with the Mavrosoumenos, 
but this identification rests upon a mistranslation of the last woi^ 
of the sectiem. Pausanias says: rf 8i Keveasrla. aol A/iiJktos 
X ot<r.K « rh aM ra /nxfiaTo, ‘ the Leucasia and the Amphitus irote 
their streams.' The sentence is commonly understood to mean : ‘ The 
Leucasia and Amphitus unite their streams to ^it’ (namely to^ t^ 
Balyra). But in Greek this would require «s aM instead of »* rt 
avrd. The words m'pjSoAAowriv c* rh oito ra pci/piTa can only mean 
‘ form a junction WM eack otker,’ not with another stream. Hence 
Pausanias is describing the conflux, not of thre^ but of two rivers: 
and this conflux must beyond doubt be the meeting of the two rivers 
at the Triple Bridge. Of the two rivers which meet at the Triple 
Bridge or the Mavroeoumenor bridge, as the Creeks call it, the one 
which comes fixwn the north-west, the Mavrosoumenos (or Vasiliio as 
I says it is called above the bridge) is probably the Leucasia of 

Pausanias; the one which comes from the north, now caDcd the Fwarr 
(or Divari), is probably the Amphitus of Pausanias. This identifi^tion 
of the rivers Bal)TB, Leucasia, and Amphitus was made by G. 
Clark {Pelop. p. 240 sq.), and is accepted by Mr. W. J. Woo^ous^ 
at least so far as the Balyra is concerned. There seenu to be on^ 
one other possibility. The two streams which unite at the bndge muH M 
the Leucasia and Amphitus ; but the Balyra may be the riw formed by 
their junction. In favour of this latter view it may be said that, unless 
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the Mavrotoumenoj below the bridge is the ancient Balyra, we have 
no ancient name for this important river from the point where the 
Leacasia and Amphitus meet to the point where it is joined by the 
Pamisus coming fimm H. Floras. From this latter point to the sea the 
river is the ancient Pamisus. As to the Triple Bridge, it “owes its 
celebrity, first, to its antiquity, and secondly, its singular plan. A 
boritontal section of it would resemble the cognisance of the Isle of 
Man, the three legs, more than anything else. The two rivers, as 1 
ha%’e said, jtnn, leaving an apex of low land, liable to be flooded, 
between them. A few yards above the apex is the bridge; of which 
the western leg spans the .Mavrosoumenot, the eastern the I'ivari, and 
the northern leg stretches over the low ground between” (\V. G. 
Clark). This northern leg is a causeway rather than a bridge; the 
bridge, strictly speaking, has only two .arms. A good deal of it is 
ancient, probably of the same date as Messene, since it is built in the 
same regular style of masonry. The bridge contains in all seven 
arches and one rectangular opening. This latter opening is a sort 
of doorway for the passage of the water; it is about 7 feet high by 
4 feet wide, with a large single stone for architrave. The masonry 
of this rectangular opening or water-gate appears to be wholly ancient. 
The arches, on the other hand, are generally said to be me^eval or 
modern; but Mr. W. C. Clark was decidedly of opinion that several 
courses in one of the arches over the western stream (the Man’rat(m~ 
muHos) are ancient. He says: “ The span of the arch is about 17 
feet, and its height from the water to the keystone about 13 feet, tif 
which 9 ft 6 in. from the water consist of Hellenic work." The 
matter is important for the decision of the question whether the ancient 
Greeks were acquainted with the principle of the arch. See Dodwell, 
Tour, 2 . p. 3 S 7 ; Cell, Itinerary of Ikt Marta, p. 58 ; Leake, Morra, 
I. p. 479 sqq. ; Mure, Journal, 2. p. 263 sq. \ Curtius, Pelop. 2. p. 
130 sq,\ W. G. Clark, Pelop, p. 240 sqq,% Bursian, Geogr. 2. p. 
163 ; Baedeker,* p. 36* • Guide-Joanne, 2. p. 284. At Xerokampo in 
Laconia one of the western tributaries of the Eurotas is spanned by a 
single-arched bridge, which, according to Mure {Journal, 2. p. 247 sqq.\, 
is entirely of ancient, if not prehistoric masonry. A Greek engineer, 
who had been employed by the gov'emment in surveying for projected 
roads, told W. G. Cliuk that “ he had found in various parts of Greece 
remains of bridges, unquestionably Hellenic, the span of which was too 
wride to have been accomplished except by means of an arch. He 
instanced in particular one at Kokina, near Thebes, and haH no doubt 
whatever that the ancient Greeks were perfectly conversant with the 
principle of the arch ” (W. G. Clark, Pelop. p. 203). However, with 
regard to the arch of the Mauroxoumenos bridge referred to by Clark, 
Col. L eake observes; “ Six courses of Hellenic masonry still remain ; 
and it appears from the shaping of the stones of these courses, where 
they are united to one of the modern arches, that the ancient arch was 
not formed on the principle of concentric w-edges, but by courses 
shaped to a curve '• (Leake, Pelqp. p. 197). This also was the opinion 
of Cell ( 4 c.), and it is entirely confirmed by the drawing of the bridge 
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given by the French surveyors, from which it dearly appears that the 
arch-shaped opening in the bridge, though certainly of andent Greek 
masonry, is not constructed on the prindple of the arch at all, but 
merely consists of horizontal courses of tnasemry protruding one above 
the other (Blouet, Expedition scienlifiqut de Morie: Arrhttctnrt, i. 
pL 48, fig, iL) As to the question whether the Greeks of the best 
period were acquainted with the prindple of the true arch (formed by 
concentric wedges), see Leake, Peiop. p. I x 5 sqj. 

The Afavroeoumenos bridge has been compared to a similar one at 
Croyland in Lincolnshire; and at In ch i nn a n in Renfrewshire there is a 
double bridge spanning the White and the Black Cart just above their 
junction. 

33 . 3- because here Thamyris threw sway {apohalan) his lyre. 
Thus the name of the river was popularly derived from the verb bailtin, 
• to throw.' As to a \-ase-painting representing the contest of Thamyris 
with the Muses, see H. Heydcmann, ‘ La gara di Tamiri colic Muse,’ 
AnnoJi deir Instituia, 39 (1867), pp. 363 ' 373 - Cp. § 7 of this chapter; 
ix. 30. 2 ; X. 30. 8. 

33 . 4. the Stenyclerian plain. This is the northern plain of 
Messenia. “This fertile and well-watered expanse, shdtered from the 
north and east winds by screens of lofty hills, is covered with luxuriant 
groves of orange-trees, fig-trees, olives, and mulberries, interspersed 
with a few date-palms. The vineyards and corn-fields are surrounded 
with impenetrable hedges of cactus; and in the villages the aloe 
attains the dimensions of a tree " (Baedeker, EngL Trans.* p. 291). 

The central portion of Messenia, from north to south, consists of 
a fertile alluvial plain, or rather of two such plains, a n^hem and a 
southern, divided from each other by low hills, through which, howeyw, 
the Atavrotoumenos river makes its way from the northern plain to join 
the Pamisos in the southern plain. The northern or upper plain is the 
Stenyclerian plain of the ancients; the southern or lower is the Makana 
or ‘happy land ’ (see above, p. 4*8). “ If the mildness of its climate, 

the abundance of its water, and the fertility of its s<h1 make the upper 
plain one of the most fortunate districts id Greece, these advantages 
are enhanced in the lower plain, which is open to the sea and which 
still main tains iu ancient reputation. In no other part of Greece will 
you find a tillage so productive, nowhere in equal measure the luxuriant 
vegetation of the south. High hedges of cactus divide the well-tilled 
fields; the great aloe stands in thick clumps, lemons Md oranges 
fiourish plentifiiUy, the date itself rip^ under the Mes^nian sun, and 
the superabundance of oil and wine is exported from Kahunota. The 
fruitfulness of Messenia and the warmth of the climate in its lowlands 

_a warmth almost excessive for Greece—could not but influence the 

history of its inhabitants. To this day the Mainote of Tay-getus, with 
his warlike bearing and way of life, forms a strong contrast to the more 
effeminate husbandman of Kalamata, who plies his peaceful I** 

his sunny plain, shaded by a broad straw hat. The neighbourhood of 
Laconia was the fatal dower of beautiful Messenia, whose oldest legends, 
as well as her whole history, betray a certain weakness and lack of 
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tndepcfidence " (Curtius, Ptlofi. a. p. 133). Cp. Philippson, Peloponnes, 
p. 378 sqq. 

33 . 4 - Oeclulia - the Camasian grove. This appears to 

have been near the site of the modem >-iIlage of PUlia, towards the 
north-east comer of the Sten)xlcrian plain. Its site is approximately 
determined by its distance (8 Greek furlongs, see J 6) from Andania, 
the situation of which is known (see below). Thus the stream which 
flows by the villages of PkiltJk and Sandani seems to be the Charadras 
mentioned by Pausanias. Its modem name, as I learn from Mr. 
J. W. Woodhouse, is Dxami. See Curdus, Pel<^. 3. p. 133 jy.; Bursian, 
Gtogr. 3. p. 164. As to Oechalia see note on iv. 3. 3. 

33 . 4. Cameaa Apollo-Hermes carrying a ram. Hagne. These 

deities arc all mentioned repeatedly in the great inscription relating to 
the Andanian mysteries (see note on iv. i. 5). It is there provided 
(lines 33 tqq., 69 ryy.) that a boar shall be sacrificed to the Camcan 
Apollo, a nun to Hermes, and a sheep to Hagne ; also a pregnant sow 
to Demeter, and a young two-year sow to the Great Gods. 

33 . 4 - A spring of water rises beside her image. The exactness 
of Pausanias’s description is proved by the great inscription of the 
Andanian mysteries (see note on iv. i. 5), which mentions (line 85 ryy.) 
the spring and the image beside it The passage runs as follows: 
“The fountain which is called the fountain of Hagna in the ancient 
writings, and the image beside the fountain, shall be in the charge of 
Mnasistratus as long as he livxs, and along with the Sacred Men he 
shall share in the sacrifices and mysteries and in all that is oflered 
upon the table beside the fountain, and be shall get the skins of the 
a nimals that are sacrificed; and of the money which is laid beside the 
fountain or cast into the treasury (when it shall be built) by persons 
who offer sacrifice, Mnasistratus shall get the third part.” Provision is 
also made in the inscription for building two treasure-houses with the 
money oflered by the CuthfuL The treasure-hoases were to be built of 
stone and were to be secured with locks and keys. One of the 
treasuries was to be built in the temple of the Great Gods; the other 
beside the fountain. There were to be two keys for the latter; one of 
lb* keys was to be kept by Mnasistratus, the other was to be kept by 
the Sacred Men. Once a year, at the time of the mysteries, the 
treasuries were to be opened and money taken out. 

33 . 5. the hroiue urn. See iv. 36. 7 ry. 

33 . 6 . the ruiiui of Andania See iv. 1. 3 and 7 jy. ; iv. 3. 6 ; 
iv. 3. 7 and to; iv. 36. 6. The ruins of Andan'u were discovered by 
Prot E, Curtins in 1840. They occupy a projecting hill above the 
village of Trypha, at the north-eastern comer of the Stcnyclcrian plain, 
where a stream (the Charadrus ?) issues from the mountains and turns a 
milL In the plain, three quarters of an hour to the south-west of the 
ruins, the village of SandoMi appears to have preserved the ancient 
name. The hill of Andania slopes steeply on the one side to the plain, 
on the other to the valley in which the mill is. The top is a small 
ta bl eland, about 150 paces square, and is enclosed with walls, thus 
forming an acropolis. From this acropolis a branch-wall runs out to the 
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north-east; and two other branch-walls run out southwards in the direc¬ 
tion of the min-stream. till their traces are lost on the steep slopes. The 
back wall of the acropolis is the best preserved ; there is an ancient gate¬ 
way in it. The walls are not built of very large blocks, but here and 
there they are 30 feet thick. They form angles and bastions, but have 
no towers. The ruins are now called HtUeniko. 

See Curtiui, Fticp. a. 15a ; Bursuui, Gt»gr. 3. p. 164; Bsedeker,' p. 

363 ; GuiJt-JoMm, 3. p. 283. Cell recognised the name Andaiiia In the modern 
SamJani {/tiiurary ^ tit Mtrta, p. 69). 

33 . 6. Foliclma. Pausanias now strikes westward from Andania 
across the Stenyclcrian plain. But the places mentioned by him in the 
rest of this chapter have not yet been identified with certainty. It is 
conjectured that Polichne may have been near the khan of Kokla, at the 
southern end of the plain or valley of SttuUma. It is reached by follow¬ 
ing up the narrow wooded valley through which the Afavrpsoumenos flows 
above the Triple Bridge. See Curtius, Ptlop. 3. p. 154; Bursian, 
Gregr. a. p. 163 ; Philippson, Ptlopomus, p. 333. 

33 . 7. Doriom. TTie passage of Homer referred to by Pausanias 
is Iliad, il 594-600. Cp. Stephanus Byz., r.t'. Ai^rov. Strabo (viii. 
p. 350) says: “ Some say that Dorium was a mounuin, some that it 
was a plain, and others that it was a small town. Nothing of it is now 
shown. However, some say that what is now called Oluris or Alura in 
the Defile (as it is called) of Messenia is Dorium." As to the Defile 
{Anion) of Messenia see iv. 36. 7 note. As to the position of Dorium 
Leake says {Morra, I. p. 484): “The plain of Snlimd, 1 have little 
doubt, is the district of the Homeric Dorium, as well from Pausanias, 
... as from Strabo, who informs us, that, according to some opinions, 
Dorium stood on the site of a place called in his time Olurus [nV], which 
was situated in the Anion of Messenia; whence it would seem that 
Strabo understood by Aulon the whole valley of KokUa, of which 
indeed the word Aulon, in its ordinary acceptation, was exactly descrip¬ 
tive. Xenophon, also, in describing King Agis as having marched from 
Sparta through Aulon of .Messenia and the Lepreatis (Xenophon, Iltl- 
Itnka, iiu 2. 25), appears to refer to Aulon in the same sense as Strabo." 
Prof. Curtius {Pel^. 3 . p. 154) thinks that Dorium may have been 
about the watershed between the basins of the Mavrotoununos and the 
Cyparissiae river. Mr. J. W. Woodhouse, in a letter to me, suggests 
that the site of Dorium may be marked by some Cyclopean ruins of the 
second order at Aktos, which is a village in the hiUs to the sonth of the 
plain of Soulima, There is here a beautifrd perennial spring, which may 
be the spring called Achaia by Pausanias. 

33 . 7. the epic poem called the Minyad. See x. 28. 2 note. 

34 . I. The Pamisus flows throngh tilled land. This is the great 
southern plain of Messenia known in antiquity as Makaria or • the Happy 
Land.’ See notes on 30. 2 ; 31. 4 : 33 - 4 - The modern name of the 
Pamisus is Pimantsa or Dipotamo. 

34. I. Teasels sail up it Cram the sea for about ten ihrlonga. 
At present, in spite of the marshy nature of the mouth of the river, small 
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craft can ascend the Pamisus as for as Nisi, a busy little town of 6300 
inhabitants, situated on a sandy dune about twro and a half miles from 
the mouth of the river (Curtius, Pelop. 2. p. 162 sq.’, Baedeker,® p. 
362 ; Guide-Joaniu, 2. p. 285; Philippson, Ptloponsus, pp. 349, 496 )* 

34 I. Sea fish also ascend it. The Pamisus still abounds in fish, 
according to Fiedler {Reise, 1. p. 353 )* 

34 I. the Ehine. On the Rhine in antiquity see<*•/ 
Vertins von AUerUmmsfrtunden im Rkeinlaitdt, 64 (1878), pp. I-17. 

34 2. the gray mullet. The Greek word is K<^>aAo$. “ The fish 
is still known by its ancient name, and though it frequents the rivers, it 
attains the greatest sire and fatness in the lagoons of the coasts of 
Greece, where it constitutes the most profitable part of the fisheries of 
those shallow maritime lakes. From the roc is made the ia. rdptxa, 
Romaied, avyorapixor, Italicd, botargo” (Leake, Aforta, I. p. 440), 
Aristotle and Aclian idso remark that this fish lives in muddy water 
(Aristotle, //ist An. viii. 2. p. 591 a 25 and 27 (Berlin ed.); Aclian, 
Nat. An. i. 3^. As to the mullets in the Achclous, to which Pausanias 
alludes. Chandler writing last century says: “ The Achelous was among 
the rivers most noted for shoals of fish, which entered from the sea, 
especially in spring. It was particularly frequented by mullet, which 
delight in foul and muddy water. The multitudes now taken yearly at 
that season on the shallows surpass bclicl The rows [rocs] arc made 
into Botargo and Casdaro [caviare] ; a species of food, which the antients 
esteemed as a delicacy. The small sheds, erected each on a single 
post, extended as far as one could see, and appeared innumerable. 
They are designed for watchmen, who observe the finny squadrons, and 
by closing the avenues of the fences, secure them in prison ” ( Travels 
in Greece, p. 281). 

34 3. the Nile contaiiu hippopotamoBee. The hippopotamus is 
described by Herodotus (iL 71), Aristotle {Nist. An. iL 7, p. 502, Berlin 
ed.), Diodorus (L 35), Pliny {Nat. Hist. viii. 95), and accurately by 
Achilles Tatius (iv. 2), In antiquity the animal seems to have been 
very common in Egypt, especially in the Delta; it was hunted with 
haiiMons (Diodorus, L 35). An hippopotamus hunt of this sort is 
depicted in the great mosaic of Palestrina (see Gazette ArcUologiqne, 
5 (1879), p. 80), and in a Theban wall-painting (see Wilkinson, .Manners 
and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians, a. p. 128, ed. 1878). The 
hippopotamus is also well represented in an Egyptian landscape finely 
wo^^ in mosaic, which was found on the Aventine in 1858. See 
Gazette Arckiolo^ique, 6 (1880), p. 170 sq., with plate 25. There is a 
doubtful representation of the animal on a Punic monument. See 
Gazette ArchMogique, 3 (1877), p. 23. Ammianus Marccllinus says 
(xxiL 15. 24) that in his time the hippopotamus was no longer found in 
Egypt; but this can hardly be true, for as late as the year 1600 
A.D. the Neapolitan doctor Zerenglu caught two of these animals at 
Damietta. The hippopotamus has now retreated up the Nile, and is 
not found lower down than the third cataract. See the notes of Bahr, 
Sayce, and Wiedemann on Herodotus, lx. 

34 . 3. Bbarks. See ii. 34. 1 note. 
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34. 4 - Oonrne. Pausaniiu now quits the north of Messcnia and 
turns south to the Messenian guJf. According to Strabo (viiL p. 360 
iq.) Corone was on the coast, not £u to the west of the mouth of the 
Pamisus. It is the modem Petatidi, a small town on the western shore 
of the Messenian gulf, near the head of the gulf. The modem town 
stands in a small but fruitful plain dose under the slopes of Mt. Lyko- 
dimo ( 3 I 4 <) the andent Ml Mathia. Remains of an ancient break¬ 
water, intended to shelter vessels from the south wind, may be seen 
running out from a fiat promontory. The town stands partly on this 
promontory, partly on the fiat shore of the bay. In the pldn many 
andent foun^tions have been found, also marble sarcophaguses, point¬ 
ing to the existence of a thriving and art-loving population in imperial 
times. The broad-backed height which advances towards the sea from 
Ml Lykodimo, bounded sharply on dthcr side by narrow glens, was the 
acropolis of Corone. The ancient walls may be traced running round 
the edge; they are best preserved at the narrow upper end of the 
plateau. They appear to belong to the age of Epaminondas and were 
probably built when the Messenians were restored to their country after 
the battle of Lcuctra. Inside the acropolis are many remains of budd¬ 
ings, also fragments of statues and inscriptions. The little plain imme¬ 
diately to the north of Corone is formed of alluvial soU brought down by 
numerous brooks ; aiul bdng abundantly supplied with water aiKi enjoy¬ 
ing an extremely mild climate, it is one ^ the most fertile spots in 
Greece. The whole plain is a thick wood of fruit-trees, intersected by 
high and impenetrable hedges of cactus. The chief produa of the 
neighbourhood is figs, which are deemed the finest in Greece. They 
arc exported in small catquts as far as Albania and Dalmatia; other 
exports are olives, oranges, lemons, and wine. According to Livy 
(xxxix 49} it was to protect Corone, which was threatened by L>’cartas, 
that Philopoemen made his last and fatal expedition. But Plutarch 
{Pkilopoemen, tS) mentions Colonis {i.e. Colonides, see J 8 of this chap¬ 
ter) as the place which Philopoemen wished to protecL As to the 
expedition cp. iv. 39. 11 ry.; viii. 51. $ ^9- 

See Curtiui, PtUfi. 2. p 165 xy.: id., SuUittinc JtlT Inst. 1841, pp. 43-47 { 
also WclckcT, Tagthtuk, t. p 333 ; BobUyc, Rtckmktt, p lit ; Leake, 

Marta, 1. p 443 ryy. ; Burvian, Gt^. 2. p 173 i/. ; Baedeker,* p 330; FbUipp- 
aon, Ptlefonmct, p 356 (f. ; Gnidt-Jatauu, 3. p 386. 

34 . 4. lao- Lencothea. See L 43. 7; L 44. 7 tg., and 

Index. 

34. 4 . the water flows out of a broad plane-tree which is 
hollow inside. The oriental plane, the most beautiful of all the trees 
now native to Greece, loves water; hence the classical writers often 
speak of springs rising under or actually out of a plane-tree. Sec viL 
5. 3 ; viii. 19. 3 ; viii, 33. 4. The captains of the Greek host at Aulii, 
before sailing for Troy, oflered sacrifice "under a beauteous plane, 
whence sparkling water flowed" (Homer, //. ii 307). Theognis (w. 
879) bids the toper temper the wine with water from a plane-tree grove. 
Plato, in his immortal picture of a summer noon in Attica, describes a 
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spring of cold w-ater giishing &om under a plane-tree {PAatdrtu, p. 
230 b). A writer in the Anthology (ix. 374) has an epigROT on a 
crystal spring bubbling up under plane-trees and laurels and inviting the 
parched and weary trav^cr to riake his thirst at its limpid rill and to 
mt beside it in the shade. A sacred spring of Aesculapius Bowed 
from under a plane-tree (Aristides, Or. xviiL voL I. p. 4 >o cd. Dindorf). 
.At a roadside in Lycia, beside a spring of cold water, grew a gigantic 
plane-tree with a hollow trunk so vast that the interior, paved aith 
mossy stones, resembled a cavern, and the Roman governor feasted 
eighteen guests in it at once, reclining on beds of leaves and listening 
to the patter of the rain among the branches (Pliny, M If. wi. 9). The 
same union of a clear gurgling spring with a great umbrageous plane- 
tree may still be seen in Greece now as of old. Mure, travelling from 
Sparta to Leondari, halted at a place called Platano or ‘ the plane-tree.’ 
It was “ an enormous plane-tree, from the roots of which flowed copious 
streams of fine water. . . . Throughout the whole of Messenia and 
Western Arcadia, a striking feature of the scenery are these copious 
perennial springs, gushing from the base of the mountains. They are for the 
most part similarly adorned with gigantic plane-trees, the fibres of whose 
roots are interlaced with the separate channels in which the water finds 
issue. The oriental plane everywhere prefers a situation where it can 
bathe its roots in fresh water; and hence, throughout the countries where 
it chiefly flourishes, and whiti I believe are Southern Greece and Asia 
Minor, they are commonly to be seen by the side of rivers and foun¬ 
tains” tjoumal, 1. p. 238). On the way from Aadritsena in Arcadia 
to KrtzUna in Elis 1 drank of just such a spring as Pausanias here 
describes. The water gushed from the broad hollow trunk of a great 
plane ; a holy picture was fiistcned to the bole of the tree. 

34 . 5. The ancient name of Oorone waa Aepea. Aepea is men¬ 
tioned by Homer (//rW, ix. 152, 294). Strabo (viii. p. 360) identifies 
the Homeric Aepea with Thuria, but mentions that by others it was 
variously identifM with Thuria, Methone (Mothone), and Asine. 

34 . 6. Artemis called Child-rearer. A trace of the worship ot 
Artemis, as the goddess who cared for the upbringing of children, 
survives in Southern Andros, where the people take their sick children 
to be cured at the church of St. Artemidos; at the church they change 
the children’s clothes and put on them fresh ones which have been 
blessed by the priest (J. T. Bent, * Researches among the Cyclades,’ 
Journal of HtlUnk Studies, 5 (1884), p. 46)- 

34 . 6. she la holding a crow in her hand. On the relation of 
Athena to the crow see note on iL 11. 7 ‘ Coronis.* 

34 . 7. a sanctuary of Apollo beaide the aea. See note on 
• Colonides,' § 8 of this chapter. 

34 . 7. Crested-lark Apollo. The current explanation of this 
epithet os applied to Apollo would seem to have been the story, here 
told by Pausanias, that the neighbouring town of Colonides had been 
founded by settlers from Attica who had been led to the spot by a 
crested-lark. For similar legends see note on x. 6. 2. The people of 
Lemnos revered the crested-lark because it found and smashed the eggs 
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of the locusts (Plutarch, fsu et Osiris, 74). Cp. Critical Note on this 
passage (vol. I. p. 582). 

34 . 8. Colo^des. Pausanias tells us that it was 80 furlongs from 
Corone to the sanctuary of Apollo (§ y), and 40 furlongs from Colonides 
to Asine (J 12); but he does not mention the intermediate distance from 
the sanctuary of Apollo to Colonides. That dbtance must, howcs'cr, 
hat-e been small (if a-e can trust Pausanias’s measurements); for the 
total distance from Corone {Petaiitii) to Asine (A'arv/*) does not exceed 
120 fitrlongs. Above the \-iIlage of KasUlia, on the hill of St. Elias, 
close to the sea there arc considerable foundations of an ancient building, 
with fragments of architecture and sculpture scattered about. The 
remains w probably those of the sanctuary of Apollo or of the town 
of Colonides. The distance of the place from Asine (JCorvn) tallies 
exactly with the distance of Colonides from Asine, as stated by 
Pa us a ni a s , namely 40 Greek furlongs. This points to the ruins being 
those of Colonides. If so, the sanctuary’ of Apollo must have been 
situated a little to the north, perhaps on the bonk of the river which falls 
into the sea half a mile to the north of Kastelia and which may have 
been the southern boundary of the distria of Corone. The village of 
Kaslelia, which was converted into a heap of ruins by the earthquake of 
1886, stands in a vast wood of olives. The neighbouring coast is iron- 
bound, the cliffs falling about 300 feet sheer down to the sea. They 
are being gradually undermined by the waves; huge blocks come 
hurtling down from time to time. 

See Boblaye, PititrTksj, p 111 ry. ; Lenlcc, Merra, 1. p 443 jyy. ; id., PtUf. 
p 19s ryy.; Cartiiu, a. p. 167; Rurxian, Angr. j. p J73 • phUippsoo, 

PtUpamnes, p 360; Cuids-Jtammt, 2. p 286. 

34 . 9. Asine. Asine must have occupied the site of the modern 
town which bears the name of Koran or Kortmi. At this point of the 
coast a rocky headland, about half a mile long, juts out like a horn 
into the sea, its sides falling down in perpendicular sandstone cliffs, 
which arc gradually crumbling away under the action of the heavy surf. 
Sheltered by the cape lies the roadstead of Karon, a hay opening in a 
long sweeping curve to the north-east. Small saihng craft find a safe 
refuge here ^m the dreaded south and south-west storms of the rainy 
season ; but cvxn the little coasting-steamers have to anchor ouuide the 
breakwater, in the open bay. In spite, however, of its exposed anchorage 
Asine must alwaj-s have been the chief place on the coast. The cape, 
now crowrned by the imposing ruins of a Venetian and Turkish castle, 
was probably the ancient citodei On the cape, to the cast of the 
fortress, there are six ancient cisterns and a great quantity of broken 
pottery and tenra-cottas. .At the edge of the sea-cliffs are pieces of 
walls of late Roman date, and some steps cut in the rock—a fragment 
of a staircase which once led down the face of the clifis to the sea- 
Remains of the andent break-water, much eaten away by the waves, 
may also be seen in the harbour. About two hundred yards west 
of the castle-hill there is another hill called Pnrga, which is nearly 
on a level with the ramparts of the castle. On it there are some 
voi. Ill 2 O 
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ancient cisterns and remains of walls. The modem town stands on 
the narrow strip of sandy beach which skirts the bay, and the houses 
are built also on the low ridge which joins the cape to the higher 
ground inland. There are many fine old houses with balconies and 
great stanchioned windows; but the town on the whole seems in a state 
of decay. The trade done in its bazaar and harbour is but smalL It is 
only at the season of the currant-harvest that the town wears a busier 
aspect. 

Before the ancient dty was bestowed by the Spartans on the 
Asinaeans (cp. iL 36. 4 sq. ; iv. 14. 3), its ancient name would seem to 
have been Rhiom; it was the capital of one of the five petty kingdoms 
into which the Dorian conqueror Cresphontes divided Messenia (Strabo, 
viiL pp. 360, 361). The country about Asine appears to have been 
wrell wooded in antiquity; for when the Athenians had fortified them¬ 
selves at Pylus in 435 B.C, the Spartans sent ships to Asine to procure 
timber for the manulkcture of siege engines (Thucydides, iv. 13). How 
the name of Corone {Koroni, Koran) come to be transferred from the 
ancient place of that name (now Petab'Ji) to Asine, we cannot telL 
Perhaps in the Middle Ages, when Greece was depopulated, the re¬ 
maining inhabitants of Corone migrated from Pelalidi to the deserted 
the of Asine and transferred the name of Corone to their new home. 
Such migrations of names have been not uncommon in Greece. 

See Bkmet, ExfMitUn uitnUfojuc Jt Marlt: Artkitaiurt, 1. p. 15 /y., with 
pL 17 ; Boldiqre, Rtthtrcka, p. 113 if. ; Leake, Mtrta, 1. p. 435 ; td., Ptiaf. 

p 195 5 Curtius, Ptlap. 3. p ifi; ip ; Bursian, Gagr. 2. p 173 tq. ; Baedeker,' 
p. 330; Cmdc-Jcamu, 3. p 386 ; Philippian. I'tlefcnna, p 362. An insciiptkm 
foond at Hermion (C. /. G. No 1193) records a decree of the Hennlonians in 
favour of the pwple of Asine; the decree purports to be a renewal and confinnation 
of old ties of kinship and amity. 

34 . 9. the Dryopians were conquered-and brought to Delphi 

as an offering to Apollo. On the sacred slaves attached to sanctuaries, 
who tilled the temple lands and performed the temple service, and on 
the custom of dedicating such slaves to the gods, see K. O. .Miillcr, 
Doriani, i. p. 282 sqq .; K. F. Hermann, GotUidiautiicke Allertkumer^ 
§ 20. As to the conquest of the Dryopians by Hercules and their 
final settlement in Peloponnese, see Herodotus, viil. 43, 73 ; Apollodorus, 
ii. 7 . 7 ; SchoL on Apollonius Rhodius, L 1213, 1318; ‘ Appendix 
Narrationum,’ xxviiL 6 in Westermann's kfythograpki Onud -, and on 
the Dryopians see Mmer, Dorians, i. p 47 sqq. ; Busolt, Grufk. Gesek* 
I. p 209 sq.; J. Tdpffcr, in Aus dcr Anemia (Berlin, 1890) p. 41 
sqq. 

34. 9 . they first ocenpied Asine, near Hermion. See ii. 36 . 
4 iq. 

34 . 11. a temple of Apollo. Antoninus Liberalis {Transform. 32) 
mentions a sanctuary of Apollo in the Dryopian land (Dryopis) near Ml 
O eta. It was founded by Ampbissus because his mother Dryope, 
daughter of Dryops, had been beloved by Apollo, From this sanctuary 
Dryope was carried off by the Hamadryad nymphs (njinphs of the oak), 
who hid her in the forest and made a black poplar to sprittg up in her 
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stead, and beside the poplar a spring of aater. So from a mortal woman 
Dryope became a nymph. For this fovoor shown to his mother, 
Amphissus founded a sanctuary of the nymphs and instituted foot-races, 
which, says Antoninus, are still kept up by the rratives. But no woman 
may be present at the races, because, when Dryope was carried oAT, two 
prying girls went and told it to the people, and that angered the nymphs, 
who turned the girls into pine-trees. 

34 . 11. Dryops, whom they affirm to be a son of Apollo. Accord¬ 
ing to Txctres {ScAot. on Lycopkron, 480) Dryops was a son of .Apollo 
by Oia, daughter of Lycaon, who, when she had brought forth the babe, 
hid it in the trunk of an oak-tree; so the child was called Dryops (fiom 
drus, ‘ an oak'). According to the scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius (i. 
taiS) the father of Dryops was Lycaon and bis mother was Dia, the 
daughter of Lycaonia. Pherecydcs, referred to by the scholiast on 
Apollonius Rhodius (i. iria), said that Dryops was the son of Polydora, 
daughter of Danaus, and that his father was the river Peneus. .Antoninus 
Libcrolis (Transform, 31) agrees with Pbcrccydcs as to the mother of 
Dryops, but says that his father was the river Spercheus. 

34 . tz. Aelitas. This is the rugged mountainous promontory, 
which forms the southern termination of .Messenio. Its extreme point, 
the Acritas proper, now called Cape Gallo, is a narrow spit of steep 
rocks, round which the surf breaks furiously. The distance of this cape 
from Asinc (Koran) ‘is nearer 80 furlongs than the 40 at which Pausanias 
puts it. But be may have reckoned the distance not from the cape, but 
from the highest point of the promontory. This highest point (1677 
feet) is now called //. Desmtrios, after a chapel of the sainL The rocky 
island of Theganussa (now VetuHkd) is still, as it was in Pausanias’s 
time, quite uninhabited. But there are some graves in it and some 
ruins beside a spring. 

See Leake, Mona, 1. pp. 435, 443; id., Pthf. p 196; Coruus, Ptlof. 2. pp 
168, 172; Bursun. Gtogr. 2. p 158; Baedeker,* p 330; Philippfon, Ptlofonnts, 
p 363: Gmidt jeamm, X p 286. 

34 . 12. port Phoenlcni. This is the roomy bay to the north-west 
of Cape Gallo, and sheltered by the Oenussian islands. Or the name 
may ^ve been confined to one puticular inlet of this spacious bay. At 
one place on the bay there are the ruins of a Roman brick building and 
of a mediaeval church, also some remains of walls, and numerous pot¬ 
sherds. The name ‘ port Phoenicus ’ may mean cither ‘ the harbour of 
palms' (from pkoinix, *a palm-tree’), or ‘the Phoenician harbour.' 
Prof Curtius takes it in the former way. Olshausen took it in the latter 
way, and saw in the name a reminiscence of a Phoenician settlement at 
the place. He pointed out that the name Phoenicus or its equivalent 
Phoenix was applied to other harbours, as to one at Mimas in Asia 
Minor (Thucydides, viil 34), one in Crete (Strabo, x. p. 475 ; Acts of 
tht Apostles, xxvii. 12), one in Cythera (Xenophon, HtlUnica, iv. 8. 7). 
etc. The Oenussian islands, which shelter t^ bay on the south-west, 
consist of two large islands (now called Cabrera or Sekisa and Sapienxii) 
with a small one (now called Prtisomsi or Santa Maria) between them. 
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The island* are rocky and tataUy oninhabited, but afford pasture to 
cattle and horses in the spring. 

See Leake, Mem, l. p. 433 : Bohlaye. Rtektrchet, p lia j Cunius, Pelef, 

*• PP- *69. 17* t Borsian, C*^. a pp. 158, 174; Baedeker,* p 330; GniJe- 
fMMM, an. 287. On the name Pboetu^ see Okhansen in Ridttiuiet Mutemm, 
N.h. 8(i8S3),p 334ry. 


35 . I. MotboiiB. This form of the name Is used also by Plutarch 
{^Ariitus, 13 ^ On the other hand the form Methone is used by Thucy¬ 
dides Oi- 35). Diodorus (xi. 8 $), Strabo (viiL p. 359), Scylax {Periptus, 
46), and Mela (iL 41, ed. Parthey). In Ptolemy (iii. 14. 31) and Pliny 
(-A. /f- iv. 13) it seems doubtful whether the name should be spelled 
Mothone or .Methone, The modern name is Minion, pronounced 
Motkon; probably this, rather than Methone, was always tlie local 
imnunciation. The town is situated at the extreme point of a rocky 
ridge which runs out into the sea opposite the island of Sapienxa. Inland 
the mountainous ridge stretches northward along the coast On the 
eastern side of these hills is a plain about three-quaners of a mile wide, 
which opens on the bay of Mothone. This plain is distinguished by it* 
luxuriant fertility; it is cotered with \ine>ards, currant-planutions, and 
olivc-grpves. A torrent, which dries up early in the summer, traserse* 
the plain from north to south i and over its bed a bridge, resting on 
andent foundations, leads into the town. This is the only entrance into 
Modon from the Und side. “ Off the outer end of the town is the little 
insulated rock which Pausanias call* Mothon, and which he describes as 
forming at once a narrow entrance and a shelter to the harbour of his 
time : it is now occupied by a tower and lantern, which is connected by 
a bridge with the fortification of Mothdni [Modon]. A mole branches 
from it, which runs parallel to the eastern wall of the town, and forms a 
hartxrur for small vessels. It seems to be exactly in the position of the 
andent port, the entrance into which was probably where the bridge 
now stands “ (Leake> There are some andent foundations in the mole 
and m the town wajl, espedally on the side of the harbour. The 
Venetians hdd Modon in the Middle Ages. The extensive remains of a 
Veiretian fortress crown the rocky peninsula; and just inside the land¬ 
ward gtue is the old Venetian piana; here stands the shaft of a colunm 
of reddish granite, 3 ft. in diameter by 12 ft. high, which was once 
surmount^ by the lion of St. Mark. The harbour of Modon is small 
Md partially sanded up Steamers enter it only in summer. The 
inhabitants busy themselves exclusively with the cultivation of the 
neighbouring plain. 


11^ GelLAwrwor ,m the Mena, p. 36 W ; Blooet. ExpUitien sciemtiji/ue dt 
*• P- *« With pbics 12.15; BobUye, tn, 

Leake. Merm, i p. 429 ryy.; Curtins, PtUf. 2. p 169 sm. ; Buidan, Geen i 
p 174 rp Baedeker, p 330; Gnide/eanne, 2. p 287; WulippwMi. 


About a mile and a half to the east of Modon is a place called Old 
Mothone, where are the vestiges of a dty, with a dtadel and a few 
marbles. A river runs half round the place. S<» Geil, J/inerary of ike 
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AfortA, p. S4. In this neighbourhood the French surveyors found many 
Roman remains oo the shore and the neighbouring hills, Thc>’ observed 
a temple on a small hillock near the sea. See 
Blouet, Exp^d. sdtnt de Marie; Ankitecture, I. p. 

15 ; Boblaye, ReeJurckes, p. 113. The harbour of 
Mothone is represented in the shape of a theatre on 
coins of the dty (Imboof-Blumer and Gardner, A'ira*. 

Camm. an Pams. p. 68, pL P viiL) 

35 . I. was ciilled Fedastu. Podasus is mentioned 
by Homer {Iliad, ix. 1 53 and 294) as one of the seien 
.Messenian cities which Agamemnon ofTered to give to 
Achilles as his daughter’s dowry. 

35 . 3. when the Nanplians were expelled by the Argiyes etc. 



no. jS. — rorr or 

MOTUOHC (COIM 

or Montomt 


See iv. 34 . 4 ; hr. 37 . 8. 

35 . 3. Nanplius, son of Amymone. Am)’mone was one of the 
daughters of Danaus. Cp. ii. 37. 1 ; il 38. 2. 

35 . 4 - The history of PyirhtiB-has been already narrated 

by me. See L 11-13. 

35 . 8. the country nsed to snlFer firom stormy and tmseasonabls 
winds. “ Standing upon a promontory open to a great expanse of sea 
in the direction of the prevailing hrceacs, Mothdni enjoys a temperate 
and salubrious climate, though 1 doubt not, that in spite of Minerva 
[Athena] it is often exposed to furious gales in winter, and even in 
summer may have sometimes too much of the Etesian breexes” (Leake, 
Marta, i. p. 433 ry.) The coast about Mothone has still an edl 
reputation for its tremendous surf, especially in spring and autumn. The 
spray is said to be sometimes thrown up to a height of 150 feet 
(Philippson, Ptlaponsus, p. 355). 

35. 8. the fiTigrant oil of ClyzienB. This ointment was made from 
the iris plant which grew best at Cyxicus and in Elis (Athcnacus, xv. p. 
688 e; Theophrastus, Hisl. Plant, ix. 9. 3 ). 

35 . 9. The blnest water I ever saw etc. At Thermopylae there 
are two pools fed by one of the hot springs from which the pass gets its 
name of Thermopylae (' the hot gates ’). “ The water of these pools, 

like that of the principal source, is very bright, and of a deep blue 
colour, thus illustrating in some measure the remark of Pausanias, that 
the bluest water he ever saw was in one of tbe baths at Thermopylae 
(Leake, Travels in Xortkem Gsrece, 2. p. 36). Baedeker says of the 
water that it “appears bluish-green" {Grieck^and,* p. 306). On the 
springs at Thermopylae cp. also Clarke, Travels, 4. p. 347 ; DoduxU, 
Tour, 3 . p. 69 ry.; Fiedler, Rtise, i. p. 308 jy.; WiPMx, Erinnerungtn, 
p. 638 xy.; Bursian, Geagr. i. p. 93. Herrxlotus mentions (viL 176) 
that these waters were called ‘the pots.' From Philostratus {Vit. 
Sophist. iL 1.9} we learn that the swimming-bath referred to by Pausanias 
was built by Hcrodcs Atticus, a contemporary of Pausanias. This fact, 
which makes it nearly certain that Pa usanias had seen what he describes 
and was not copying his description from an older writer, is ignored by 
Mr. Kalkmann, who as usual rcganls Pausanias's statements of personal 
knowledge as £dse. See Kalkmann, Pasuanias der Perieget, p. 32 xy. 
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S 5 . 9. B«<i WAt«r-neu the city of Joppa etc The people 

of Joppa used to show a rock near their town on which were traces of 
the fetters with which Andromeda had been chained to it (Plin^, AW. 
Hist. V. 69 : cp. Strabo, xvu p. 759). No other andent author except 
Pausanias mentions the red pool where Perseus washed off the blood of 
the sca-beast which he had slain. But further to the north, on the same 
coast, there u a well, the water of which periodically assumes a ruddy 
hue. It is close to the village of Sour, which stands on a pr o mo n tory 
in the neighbourhood of Tyre. The women of the village draw water at 
this welL “ Better water is not to be found on this coast From some 
unknown cause, it becomes troubled in September, and continues some 
days full of a reddish clay. This season is observed as a kind of festival 
by the inhabitants, who then come in crowds to the well, and pour into 
it a bucket of sea water, which, according to them, has the vinue of 
restoring the clearness of the water" (Volney, Travtls through Syria 
anti (English translation, London, 1787), voL i. p. 313). In 

spring the river Adonis in Syria is annuaUy ting^ with a blood-r^ hue 
by the red earth which is washed down from the mountains. In 
antiquity the red stain was believed to be the blood of Adonis annually 
slain by the boar on Mt. Lebanon. See Lucian, De dta Syriit, 8; 
Maundrell, * Journey from Aleppo to Jerusalem,' in Bohn's Ear/y Travtls 
in Paltstint, edited by Thomas Wright; Baudissin, StuJitn, i. p. 138. 
Cp. the lines in Milton, Parodist Lost., bit. i. (For the references to 
Volney and Maundrell, I am indebted to my lamented friend, the late 
W. Robertson Smith.) The explorers Lewis and Clarke observed a 
similar appearance on the Missouri. " In the evening after the storm 
the water on this side of the river became of a deep crimson colour, 
probably caused by some stream above washing down a kind of soft red 
stone, which we observed in the neighbouring bluffs and gullies” 
{Travtls to tht Scurct of tht Missouri Rivtr, t. p. 387). From the 
summit of .Ml Kisigau in Eastern Africa Mr. Chaiies New “was greatly 
struck with the deep red colour of the soiL The water courses proceed¬ 
ing from the shoulder of the mountain look as if they were stained with 
blood, indicating the richly ferruginous character of the soil “ (C. New, 
Uft, Wanderings, and Labours in Eastern Africa, p. 338). Such appear¬ 
ances are naturally explained by primitive peoples in the way the S>Tians 
explained the ted pool at Joppa and the crimsoned waters of the Adonis. 
“ The modem Albanian still sees the suin of slaughter in the streams 
running red with earth. . . . The Comishman knows from the red filmy 
growth on the brook pebbles that murder has been done there “ (Tylor, 
Primitive Culture,* 1. p. 406). 

35 . I o. Astyra, which is the name of the hot baths at Atarnens. 
Aumeus was desened in Pausanias’s time (vii. 2. 11 ; Pliny, Hat. Hist, 
V. 121), but of course the warm springs would survive the ruin of the 
city. Messrs. Wernicke and Kalkmann, however, appear to think that 
the springs must have disappeared with the city, or rather with its popu¬ 
lation ; for they deny that Pausanias could have seen the springs, since 
Pliny {lx.) tells us that Aumeus and Asl>Te had perished. Howevxr the 
hot springs are there to this day. In 1879 the site of Atameus was 
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identified by the Ute H. G. Lolling. The ruins lie half an hour to the 
north.east of DUetli and are now called KalRAgUi or Agrb\ i.e. ‘the 
castle of the herds,' a significant name for ruins among which herds¬ 
men pasture their flocks. At Dikeli there is a hot spring which is 
still used by patients; and in the marshes an hour and a half to the 
south-east of Diktli, to the right of the road leading to the upper valley 
of the Caicus, Lolling observed countless hot springs ; most of them are 
now inaccessible and can only be recognised by the jets of steam which 
rise from them. The hot springs described by Pausanias were probably 
at one or other of these places. See H. G. Lolling, * Atameus,' Mittk. 
d. artk. Inst, in Athen, 4 (1879), PP- C^P- Wernicke, De 

Pausttniat ttudiis Herodotris, p. 108; Kalkmann, Pausanias der 
Ptriegrt, p. 33. Olshausen thought that the name Astyra is Phoenician, 
meaning ‘ a sanctuary of Astarte.’ He made out a list of six places 
called Astyra, three of them being in the north-west of Asia Minor. 
Hence we cannot be sure that the Astyre of Pliny (£r.) is the place 
referred to by Pausanias. See Olshausen, * Ueber pbfinicische Orts- 
namen ausseriialb des semitischen Sprachgebiets,' RhtinucMss Museum, 
N. F. 8 (i 8 s 3 ), P- 325 * 99 - 

35 . I a AtameoB i> the price which the Ohiana receired etc. See 
Herodotus, L 160. 

35 . I a above Rome, across the river Anio, there is white water. 
This was called by the Romans Albula or Albulae Aquae, i.e, ‘ the 
white water,' the name being doubtless derived from the colour of the 
water, which is, as I am informed by my fiiend Dr. J. H. Middleton, as 
white as milk. Cp. Martial, I 13. i if.; Strabo, v. p. 238 j Vitruvius, 
viii. 3. 2 ; Pliny, sVal. Hist. xxxL 10. It is a small lake, now called 
the Solfatara, ateut a mile to the left of the modem road from Rome to 
Tivoli, and about 16 miles from Rome. A stream flows from the lake 
into the Anio. “ The nater is a saturated solution of carbonic acid gas, 
which escapes from it in such quantities in some parts of its snrfiice, that 
it has the appearance of being actually in ebullition. ' I have found by 
experiment,' says Sir Humphry Davy, * that the water taken from the 
most tranquil part of the lake, even after being agitated and exposed to 
the air, contained in solution more than its own volume of carbonic acid 
gas, with a very small quantity of sulphuretted h)xlrogen. Its high 
temperature, which is pretty constant at 80* of Fahr., and the quantity 
of carbonic acid that it contains, renders it peculiarly fitted to afiTord 
nourishment to vegetable life ' " (Sir Ch. Lycll, Principles of Geology 
I. p 403). Cp Sir E. H. Bunbury in Smith’s Diet, of Ceegr. i. 

P- 93 ^ 9 ' 

35 . 11. beside the village of Dascyltu-there ia hot water 

etc. This water is mentioned by Athenaeus (iL p 43X who says that 
the water was so oily that persona who had bathed in it did not need to 
anoint themselves afterwartls. 

35 . 12. Herodotus-allinns that a spring of bitter water etc. 

See Herodotus, iv. 52. Cp Vitruvius, vUL 3. it. No traces of this 
spring are to be found at the present day. “ The water of the Scj'thian 
rivor is brackish to a considerable distance from the sea, but there is 
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now nothing pecnliar in the water of the H)panis” (Rawlmson, on 
Herodotus /.r.) The is now the Bog. 

- allot spring etc Oicacarchia is the 

Italian Puteoh in Campania. The sulphurous springs of Putcoli arc 
meniiOTcd by ancient writers (Vano, De lingua Latina, v. 25 j Fcstui, 
IX 218 ed. Muller; Phny, Nat. Hist. woti. 4 ; Strabo, v. p. 245); but 
the acid spnng here described by Pausanias is not mentioned by any 
other dassical author. As it was only discovered in his time, it could 
not, of course, hate been mentioned b>’ any earlier writer. The 
c^ivc power possessed by the water was probably due to the presence 
of carbonic acid gas, which is commonly disengaged from springs b 
almost all countries, especially near aciitc or extinct volcanoes. Water 
saturated with g^ iscorrositc in the highest degree ; the only minerals 
ttat can resist it are gold and platinum. See L>cll, PrincipUs of 

CO I. p. 408 ; Oscar Peschel, Physisdu Erdkundt, herausgeg. von 
G. Leipholdt, 2. p. 335. * ** 

36 . I. Cape OoTyphaaium-Pylna. Coryphasium U the rocky 

promontoiy at the northern end of the bay of Nas-arino. It is now 
«IIed Old Navasano or Palasokastro from the extensive ruins of a 
Vcnetiaii castle which crown it The promontoiy is conneaed with the 
Finland on the east only by two narrow strips of sand, which enclose 
between them the large lagoon of Osman Aga. On the south side the 
p^ontory is separated by a shallow channel {220 >-ards wide and only 
18 inches de^) from the island of Sphagia or Sphacteria. This island 
««cnds southward for about 2^ miles, in front of the crescent-shaped 
l»y of Navanno, which it thus shelters on the west. On the north side 
the promontory of Coryphasium {Old Nararino) is bounded by a small 
l^icircular bay, shallow and sandy, called Vcidekeilia, »>. * ox’s belly.* 
^ forty promontory itself forms a rough plateau about 220 s-ards long, 
nsing from soub to north. The summit (720 feet high) is at the 
northern extremity. On the eastern side, or towards the lagoon, Cory- 
I^iuin u a precipice. To the westward, or toward the open sea, it 
slo|^ more ^iially, especially at the south-west corner, where the 
Atamans uibcr Demosthenes, who had entrenched themselves at 
Pylus successMly opposed the attempt of the Lacedaemonians under 
•” ? landing (Thucydides, iv. 11 sq.) The north side 

d^ends in suc^ive spurs, and there is a stretch of flat sand both at 
the northern wd the southern end. The ruined mediaeval castle is of 

I®"" stones and 

mortar, filled in wth small pebbles. But remains of ancient buildrags 
are found near the middle of the south wall of the castle, and also on 
he north-eastern side. Some of these are fragments of walls built b 
be regul^ polygonal style; others are of rough Cyclopean masonry 
In several places, two, three, and four courses of andent Greek masons 
^y be observ-^ under the mediaeval walls. There is a large piece of a 
Cyclopean wall on the western side, constructed of great rough blocks, 
c mterstiCN being filled with smaller stones. Andent dsterns and sutr- 

^ th* «retch of level sand 

at the north-eastern foot of the rocks is strewn b one place with ancient 
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potsherds The lagoon of Osman Aga wasltes the precipitous eastern side 
of Coryphasinm, with the exception of the north-eastern and soath-eastcra 
comers, where long narrow strips of sand join the peninsula to the main¬ 
land, like ropes mooring it to the shore;. Thus the rocky headland rises 
almost like an island from the waves, being surrounded by the sea on 
three sides and nearly surrounded by the lagoon on the fourth. The 
lagoon has several openings to the bay of Nax'arino, and is filled once a 
year by the sea, when &h are caught in it in great numbers. It 
appears that the lagoon is gradually being sanded up, as is also the 
cbaiutel which separates Coryphasium from the island of Spbacteria. It 
seems probable, therefore, that the sand-bank which now separates the 
lagoon from the Bay of Nan-arino did not exist in antiquity, and conse¬ 
quently that what is now a lagoon must in antiquity have been port of 
the bay of Navaristo (Pylus). This would account for the silence of 
Thucydides and Pausanias as to the lagoon. The other hypothesis, 
adopted by Leake and others, that the lagoon is a modem encroachment 
of the sea upon what in antiquity was a level stretch of sand, does not 
seem so consonant with the facts. Captain Smyth, who surveyed this 
coast for the British Admiralty, was decidedly of opinion that the lagoon 
was fiUing up, instead of being of recent formation. It would seem in 
Cict that the promontory of Coryphasium must once have been an Island 
like Sphactcria; but has been gradually united to the Lind by the 
accumulation of sand. A similar process promises in tirtte to convert 
Sphacteria into a peninsula joined to Coryphasium by a sandy isthmus. 
But certainly, so fir back as history carries us, Cory|diasium was not an 
island but a peninsulx The view put forward by Dr. Arnold that what 
is here called Coryphasium was really the ancient Sphaaena, that the 
lagoon of Osman Aga was the andent bay of Pylus, and that the rocky 
promontory to the north of the buy of Voidoiioilia was Coryphasium, 
is wholly inadmissible. 

Nor does there seem any good ground for doubting that the Homeric 
Pylus was at Coryphasium. Strabo, indeed, argues at some length (viil 
pp. 349-3S3) that the Homeric Pylus was not at Coryphasium, but in 
Triphylia, to the north of the Neda; but hb view has been sufficiently 
refuted by Leake, Curtius, etc A chief argument in favour of the 
Homeric Pylus being at OldNavarino rather than in Triphylia is famished 
by Homer’s account of the journey of Telemachus from Pylus to Sparta 
by Pharae and back the same way (see note on iv. 3a 3). If the 
Homeric Pylus had been in Triphyli^ as Strabo supposed, it would 
have been hardly possible to journey from it to Pharae {KaJamata) in a 
single day, as Homer represents Telcmacbus doing. TTie too furlongs 
mentioned by Pausanias as the distance between Mothnne and Cory- 
phasiiun is within half a mile of the real distance between Afodon 
(Mothone) and Old NavaHno (Coryphasium). The 400 furlongs 
mentioned by Thucydides (iv. 3) as the distance between Pylus {Cosy- 
phasium) and Sparta is exact. 

.See Cell, Jemmtj in tks Marta, p, 4 ryy. ; Blouet, Esfiditiam uiemtifqnt dt 
Marls: Airlkitrchur, 1. p. 4 jy., with [dates 5-7; Bobiiye, XatMrxMas, p. II3 
ijy.; Leake, Mam, 1. pp. .^18-435 j id., Ptlap. pp. 190-194 ; Arnold, Mtmoir la 
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lUujtrmte the Maps af ihs P/estkPour h aaJ s^ SpkacUria^ appended to the second 
Toiume of his ed. of Thncydtdei; Cnttfau, PiUtp. 3. ppi 173-183: W. G. Cloric, 
FsUp. pp. 314-337 ; Vucher, Erinntrmgtn, np. 431-4J9 j Wdeker, Tagtimtk, 1, 
PP- 236-339; Bunisn, C*ap. 3 . mx 175-178 ; Baedeker,'pp. 363-366; PhUlppsoo, 
Iklaponsus, p. 351 r/7.; CmUe-jMmsu, 3. pp. 387-391. 


According to Strabo (viiL p. 359 ) Messenian Pylus lay originally 
inland, at the foot of Ml Acgaleum, and it was only a6er the destruction 
of this inland city that some of the people nio%'ed to Coryphasium and 
icttled there. This account is esteemed probable by ProC E. Curtius 
{Pelap. 2. p. 175 sg.), who supposes that the Pylus of Nestor was the 
inland city, of which Navarino was the harbour. He agrees with Strabo 
(viiL p. 35 ^) ^ t h i n k i ng that the narrative in the Odyssty obliges us to 
suppose that the town of P>lus lay inland from its porL Sec especially 
Odyssty, xv. 199 sgg.; cp. id. uL 423 jg. 

36 . t. Neleiu and the Pelasgians of lolctu. Neleus, being driven 
from lolcus in Thessaly by his brother Pelias, came to Messenia and 
founded, or, according to Pausanias, took forcible possession of Pylus. 
See Apollodorus, L 9. 8 tg.; cp. Homer, Od. xL 254 sgg. The 
Pelasgians were settled in Thessaly (Busolt, Grink. GtstkickU? i. p. 
165), and Pausanias regarded Neleus as one of them. 

36 . I. Homer calls it the city of Neleus. See //. zL 683 ; Od. 
iil 4. 

36 . 2, Thrasymedes. He was a son of Nestor. See iv. 31. 11. 

36 . 2. There is also in the city a cava This cave may still be 
seen. It is a s]ucious high-roofed stalactite cavern on the northern 
slope of Coryphasium. A steep and rather dangerous path leads down 
to it from the Venetian castle on the summit. The arched entrance is 
30 feet wide and 12 feet high. The cave itself is 60 feet long by 40 
feet wide and 40 feet high, with a roof like a Gothic vault Light falls 
into it through a fissure in the root The stalactites do not hang free, 
Imt cling to the walls in a variety of fantastic shapes. There can be 
litde doubt that, as K. O. Mtiller first suggested, this was the cave 
where young Hermes was said to have stowed away the stolen cattle of 
Apolla For the author of the Homeric Hymn to Hertsus represents the 
cave os being at Pylus, and says that after Hermes had killed two of 
the beasts, he stretched their hides on the rock, where, the poet adds, 
they may be seen to this day. The stalactic formations on the sides of 
the cave probably gave birth to the myth. See the Hymn to Hermes, 
101-126, 397-404- The cavern, like the semicircular bay which it 
oxxriooks, is now called the Voidokoilia, ‘ox’s belly.* 


See l^ake, Aferta, 1. p 411 sg.x Boblaye, Petkenket, p 114; Curtius, 
*• P 177 jVTicher, Erimsurmngsn, p 435 xy.; Welcker, Tagtimk, 1. p 

*2 P- =23; Bursisn, Gtvgr. 2. p 177; Baedeker,' p 

366; GmJe-Jaansu, 3. p 391. 


36 . 3. Helens aak^ these cows as a bridal present etc. The 
story was as follows. Neleus bad a fiiir daughter Pero, who was wooed 
by many lovers. But her Either declared that the man who would wed 
his daughter must bring him the cows of Iphiclus from Phylace. These 
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cows had belonged to Xclcos’s mother Tyro, from whom they had been 
wrongfully taken by Iphiclua. Now among the lovers of Pero was 
Dias; and his brother Melampus undertook to bring the cows of Iphiclus 
to Ncleus, and so to win Pero for Dias. It chanced that Melampus was 
a great soothsayer. For he had saved the life of some serpents, and 
they, to show their gratitude, had cleansed his ears with their tongues 
while he slept After that he understood the voices of all birds as they 
flew overhe^ and taught by them he foretold what was about to 
happen. Well, then, Melampus went to Phylace to steal, or rather get 
back the cows. But the cows were guarded by fierce cowherds and 
savage dogs, and when Melampus tried to steal them he wras caught 
and kept a prisoner for nearly a year. He was guarded by a man and 
a woman ; the man treated him kindly, but the woman treated him ilL 
When the year was nearly up (for before he set out he had foretold 
that he would be caught and k^t in captivity for a year), he heard a 
wtiod-worm in the roof overhead talking to another wood-worm, and 
asking how much of the roof-beam had been eaten through. The other 
made answer that there was only a tiny bit of the beam left. So 
Melampus made believe to be sick, and taking to his bed he told his 
guards to carry him out of the house, bidding the man take the head of 
the bed and the woman the foot of it They did so, but when all but 
the foot of the bed was outside the door, down came the roof on the top 
of the woman and erttshed her to death. But Melampus and the man 
escaped. When this came to the ears of Iphiclus, he sent for hlelampius, 
and promised to set him free and give him the kine to boot, if only he 
would tell him how he could havx a son; for Iphiclus was childless. 
So Melampus sacrificed two bulls, and cutting them up mvited the 
fowls of the air to come and feast on them. Only he did not invite the 
vulture. WTren the birds came, Melampus asked them what Iphiclus 
must do to get a son. But they could not telL At last up came the 
vulture, who knew all about it He said that once when Phyiacus, the 
father of Iphiclus, was gelding rams in the fields, he had laid down the 
bloody knife beside Iphiclus, and had threatened him with h. Iphiclus 
was frightened and ran away; and his father stuck the knife into a sacred 
oak-tree, or, according to others, into a wild pear-tree. The bark of the 
tree had g r own round the knife and hidden it The vulture said that 
if they found the knife, scraped the rust off it, and gave the rust to 
Iphiclus to drink mixed with wine for ten days, he would beget a son. 
This was done, and it turned out as the vulture had smd. So Iphiclus 
set Melampus free, and gave him the cows. He drove them to Neleus 
at Pylus, and so won Pero, Nelcus’s daughter, to be the wife of his 
brother Bias. This story is told, with more or less full detail and with 
some trifling variations, by Homer {Odyssey, xi. 281-397, a 2 S'* 3 ®)i 

Eustathius (on Homer, Od. xL 393), Apollodorus (L 9. ii Jy.), the 
scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius (i. 118), a scholiast on Theocritus 
(iiL 43), and Propertius (ii. 3. S* W-) 

36 . 4. Eryi_wrestled with Hercules etc. Cp. iii. 16. 4 sf. 

36 . 4. Homer in the Iliad says etc See /liad, xL 244- 

36 . 5. the district of Pylus is in general sandy. This is still 
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troe. See note on J i. However, on the stretch of camt which sepaintes 
the lagoon of Osman Aga from the little sandy bay to the north, there 
grow scattererl bashes of Icntislc and juniper and some tufts of coarse 
grass. Here W. G. Clark counted ‘‘seventy fine cattle, such as 
would have charmed Nelcus or Hermes, though it was a mystery to me 
how with such pasture they got so fiit " {Pelvp. p. 223). 

36 . 6. the Uland of Sphacteria. .(Another name for the island in 
antiquity Splwgia (Strab^ viiL p. 359 ; Plato, Menrstnus, p. 341 c;, 
which It still retains. This island eitcnds, as already mentioned, for a 
Imgth of about miles from north to south in front of the bay of 
A’«w7>w. Iu breadth averages 650 yards. Thucydides (iv. 8) under- 
^tnates the length of the island ; be says it is 15 Greek furlongs long. 
He also greatly under-estimates the breadth of the two entrances to the 
harbour. According to him, the northern entrance, now called the Sikia 
ch^cl, between Sphactcria and the promontory of Coryphasium, was 
only wide enough to admit two ships abreast. In reality, though it is now 
too shallow to be entered except by boats, it is 220 yards wide. The 
other entrance, between the southern extremity of .Sphaaeria and the 
nuinland, is stated by Thuc>-dides to have been only broad enough to 
a^it eight or nine ships abreast. In point of fact it is over 1400 )-ards 
^e, or not much short of a mile. It would seem therefore that 
Thucydides had not himself visited Sphactcria and Pytus, and that his 
informant had wTongly estimated these distonces. In other respects his 
de^ption of the esents which look place at Pylus and Sphactcria in the 
Peloponnesian war is perfectly borne out by the natural features of the 
pl«e. In 425 B.C a body of Athenian troops under the general Demo- 
smcncs landed and entrenched themselves on the promontory of Cort-pha- 
sium (Pylus). They were attacked by the Lacedaemonians by sea and 
land, but repeUed them. .Meantime the Lacedaemonians landed 420 men 
m the isl^ of Sphaclci^ By the arrival of an Athenian fleet, which 
drfeated *e Lacedaemonian fleet, the Lacedaemonians were blockaded in 
the island, and would have been starved out, but that their friends ashore 
managed ^m time to time, with great difficulty and at much risk, to 
TO the Woc^c and throw stores into the island. This was chiefly 
done by the Helots, who, tempted by the offer of high rewards, watched 
for a stormy night and then, working round to the open sea, ran in 
before the wind and landed on the western (seaward) shore of the 
t^‘ Athenians landed troops in the island. The 

Lacedaemonian outpost was camped about the middle of the island 
where the ground wm lowest and there was a spring of water. Another 
division tlw Lacedaemonians garrisoned the northern extremity of the 
island, which was preapitous and almost impregnable. The Athenians 
surpns^ Md cut to pieces the Lacedaemonian outpost, and gradually 
forc^ back the mmn body till it was cooped up in the high precipitous 
noi^em corner the island A Messenian now discovered a difficult 
path ^ong the clifls, by which be led a party of Athenian troops and 
MUWished them m a position commanding the enemy's rear. The 
Lacedaemon!^ were then summoned to surrender, and, after com- 
inunicating with their friends ashore, they laid down their arms, to the 
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number of 39J. TTie rest had {alien in the skirmishing which preceded 
the surrender. The blockade had lasted in all seventy-two days. See 
Thac>-dides, tv. 3-40. 

“An inspection of the island illustrates the description of Thucy'didcs 
in the most satis&ctory manner; the level and source of water in the 
middle where the Lacedaemonians encamped — the summit at the 
northern end to which they retired—the landing-places on the western 
side, to which the Helots brought provisions, are all perfectly rec(%- 
nisable. Of the fort, of loose and rude construction on the summit, it 
is not to be expected that any remains should now exist; but there 
are some ruins of a signal-tower of a later age, on the same site. The 
sumnut is a pile of rough rocks ending in a peak; it slopes gradually 
to the shore on e\xry side, except to the harbour, where the cliffs are 
perpendicular, though here, just above the water, there is a small slope 
capable of admitting the passage of a body of men active in climbing 
among rocks and difficult places. By this pass it is probable the 
Messenians came upon the rear of the Lacedaemonians on the summit, 
for just at the southern termination of the pass there is a passage 
through the cliffs which border the greater part of the eastern shore 
of the island, so that by this opening and along the pass under the 
rocks to the northward of it, the Messenians had the means of passing 
unseen from the centre of the island to the rear of the Lacedaemonians 
on the summit Though this hill, os 1 have observed, slopes gradually 
^m its rocky peak to the shore, on every side except the harbour, 
it does not admit of a landing at its foot except in the calmest weather, 
nor is it easily assailed on any side by land, on account of the rugged¬ 
ness of the summit except by the means to which the Messenians 
resorted, so that the wor^ of Thucydides respecting it arc perfectly 
accurate. The southern extremity of the island is rocky, steep, and 
difficult of access, and forms a separate hill; in every other part the 
ground slopes from the cliffs on the side of the harbour to the western 
shore, which, though rocky, is low, so that when the weather is calm, 
it is more easy in fecc of an opponent to land, and to make way into 
the island on that side than on the eastern shore, where the cliffs 
admit of on easy access only in two places, one towards the northern 
end, of which 1 have already spoken, the other in the middle of the 
island, where an opening in the cliffs leads immediately into the most 
level port of it; exactly in the opening stands a small church of the 
Panaghia. . . . The principal source of water is towards the middle 
of the island, at an excavation in the rock 20 feet deep, which seems 
to be more natural than artificial” (Leake, Merta, i. pp. 408-410). 

Cp Coitiiu, P\thf, *. p 178 ryy. ; Vischcr, Erimmtrtman, p 438 jy.; W. G. 
nark, Pihp. p 223 jy. • Bursian, C*egr. a. p 175 jy.; Baedeker,* p 365 ry. ; 
philippson, PtUfottmti, p 353 ryy.; GniHc-J*anmt, 2. p 291. 

The modern town of Ntn^arino or Pylus, locally known as Xeoiitstro 
to distinguish it &om the Palacokaxhro on Coryphasium, is situated at 
the foot of a projecting spur of Ml St. NicMas, on the southern 
entrance to the bay of Nat’orinp. On the rocky cape immediately to 
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the west of the little town stands a great Venetian and Turkish 
now £illing into decay. From the castle there is a fine \icw over the 
beautiful lake-like hay and out through the straits to the broad blue 
expanse of the Ionian sea. The bay of NiTtHtrino is famous in modern 
history as the scene of the destruction of the Turkish fleet by the com¬ 
bined fleets of England, France, and Russia. The battle was fought 
30 th October, 1837. See Vischer, Erinnerungm, p. 431 sqq. ; Bac- 
deker,* p. 363 sq. ; Guidt-Joannt, 2. p. 287 sq. ; Philippson, Ptlopmtus, 
p. 3 SO iq. 

36. 6. Capharena. Cp. ii 33 . i. 

36 . 6 . Psyttalia. See L 36. 3. 

36 . 7. Having come to Cypariasiae from Pylua. The Messenian 
coast from Cape Coryphasium north to Cyparissiae, a distance of about 
20 miles, is of an extremely uniform and monotonous character. It 
curves outward in the form of a bent bow, broken by no bays or head¬ 
lands of importance. A long and lofty ridge runs parallel to the shore, 
forming the boundary of a broad tableland which is covered with a 
fertile soil Between this ridg* and the sea there is a narrow, sandy, 
but well-watered and fertile strip of coast land. Inland from the ridge,’ 
and nearly parallel to it, stretches a chain of sombre mountains, probably 
the Mt. Aegaleum mentioned by Strabo (viil p. 359). On all this line 
of coast Pai^nias mentions not a single place. But Strabo (viiL 
p. 348) mentions seieral, first, the island of Prote (now called Pnxtano) 
with a town of the same name (cp. Thucydides, iv. 13); the is 

wooded and contains a chapel and some walls alleged to be ancient, 
perhaps the ruins of the town of Prote. Next Strabo mentions the 
headland of Platamodes, distant too furlongs from Coryphasium ; and 
lastly the town of Eranc, sintated perhaps at the mouth of the Limgo- 
hardo river, where there are some ancient remains. See Leake, Morea, 
I. p. 4*5 W- i Gel 4 Jourruy in the Mortn, p. 6a ; Curtius, Ptlop. a. 
p. 182 sq.-, Bursian, Gtogr. 3. pp. 158 sq., 178; Baedeker,* p. 317; 
GuuU-Joantu, 3. p. 293; PhUijq^n, Peloponnes, p. 348 sq. 

36 . 7. Oypailaaiae. The city was also called C>'parissia (Strabo, 
viiL p 348 sq.-, Diodorus, xv. 77), Cyparissus (Scylax, Ptripius, 45; Pliny, 
Sat. Hist IV. 15), or C}-parisseis (Homer, Iliad, il S 93 ; Stephanus Byz. 
j.v. KiTyiov^sit). The modem tonu still stands on the site of the 
anaent city and retains iu ancient name, though from the Middle Ages 
down to the War of Independence it was caUed Anadia. The mediaeval 
castle on the site of the ancient citadel of Cyparissiae is situated about 
a rnile from the sea cm the narrow summit (if a rock (5<X) feet high! 
which is connected with and immediately overlooked by the lofty Mt. 
Psychv (‘the cold mountain *), or 'SXx.Hagia Paraskevt FridayL as its 
highest peak (3756 feet) is It^y cafled. The castle looks down upon 
the houses of the town, which otxupy the successive terraces on the 
very steep sides of the acropolis. The foot of the rock abounds in 
springs and is surrounded by shady gardens, in which the olive-trees 
are particularly remarkable for their siie. The whole situation is 
highly picturesque, and the view from the casUe is very fine, ranging 
over the beautiful slopes of .Mu Psychro and across the sea to the 
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islands of Zantt and Cepkalonia, Near the town are plantations of 
olives mixed with cornfields. At the emnnce to the castle and in 
different parts of the walls are some pieces of ancient Greek masonry. 
Remains of a very ancient wall may be seen encircling the summit, 
including blocks 4 or 5 feet long. Other parts of the walls are built 
in the regular squared st>'le, like the walls of llesscnc. A bastion 
built in this style feces towards Mt. Psyckro. 

Below the castle, about half-way between it and the sea, is a 
ruined chapel of St George, near which some large blocks of porot 
stone, bases and shafis of Ionic columns, fragments of an architrave, 
and a few fragmentary marble sculptures have been found. The 
sanctuary of Apollo may have stood here. Judging from analogy, 
we shotild conjecture that the sanctuary of Athena which Pausanias 
mentions was in or near the citadeL In the midst of gardens between 
the town and the sea is a spring, the water of which is caught in on 
ancient stone basin overgrown with reeds. It is now called the spring 
of Hagia Lougoudis, and miraculous properties are ascribed to its 
water. A feir, much frequented by the country people, is held here 
atmually from the 8th to the 16th of September (20th to 28th, according 
to our reckoning). The spring is believed to be the spring of Dionysus, 
mentioned by Pausanias. 

See Dodwell, Tntr, 2. p. 349 ry. ; Cell, Jtumty iu tit A/erta, p 76 ryy. 
(with a view of Cypurissiae, or ^ Anadia u Mll'calu h); Leake, Afena, 1. p. 
68 xyy.; Blooet, EjJdditiem uitntijifm At Alerit; Aniittitmrr, 1. p. 48 ry., with 
pL 491 hobiaye, Kttkertlui, p. tty ry.; Caitiia, PtUt. a. p. tS4 ry.; Welcker, 
TagAuik, t. pp. 243-345; liuruan, Gtegr. a. pi tTa ty. ; Baedeker,' p, 368; 
Cuidt-JonHiu, 2. p. 294 jy.; Philippaon, Ptlefamui, p. 347 ty. 

36 . 7. Dionysua made the water flow by amiting the earth with 
hia wand. To the wand or thyrsus of Dionysus the power of produdng a 
spring of water or wine by smiting the rock seems to have been regularly 
ascribed. For other examples see Euripides, Baccktu, 704 ly., 765 ry. ; 
Nonnus, Dionysiacs, xlviii. 573 ryy. These examples are cited by 
Stephani {Contple Rendu (St. Petersburg), 1872, p- 57 ). 

36 . 7. Athena sunuuned Oyparissian. Cp. iiL 33. 9. Athena 
Cyparissia at both places tvos doubtless originally the goddess or spirit 
of the cypress-tree. In the mountain-valley of Psophis in north Arcadia 
there were tall and stately cypresses which the people held sacred and 
called ‘the Maidens’ (Paus. viiL 34. 7). The native home of the 
cypress is m the highlands of /Vfghanistan, from which it appears to 
have spread over western Asia and thence into Europe. The name, 
as well as the tree, is of Asiatic orgin. It is the Hebrew gopher 
(Genesis, vi. 14). Probably, therefore, the worship of the cypress 
came to Greece from the East Cp. F. Lajard, * Du cypris pyramidal 
CQitsiderd comme symbole 00 attribut des dieux en Orient et en 
Occident,’ Annali dell' Instiluto, tq (1847), pp. 36-104; V. Hehn, 
Kulhtrpjianstn und Hasistkiere,* p. 328 sq. 

36 . 7. the Defile {Au/on), The language of Pausanias in the 
next sentence implies t^t the Defile in question is the narrow valley 
of the Neda. At the mouth of the river the valley opens out into a 
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(emle stretch of level ground, covered with luxuriant vegeutioa Here 
probably stood the temple of Aesculapius mentioned by Pausanias. At 
the present day fever and mosquitoes, the two plagues of low-lying 
districts by the sea in Greece, render this plain and the neighbouring 
coast from Cyparissiae north for many miles almost iminhuhi ta H r. Tbe 
view of Leake and ProC Curtins that the Defile (AuUm) was the valley 
of the Cyparissiae river seems precluded by the language of Pausanias. 
See Leake, Jfarm, i. pp. 57, 7a, 484; Ctmins, Pthp. 3. p. 18$ i?.; 
Bnrsian, Gtogr. 1. p, 179. Cp. note on iiL 33. 7 ‘ Dorium.' 



BOOK FIFTH 


ELIS 

Spkial worb on this book are P. Hitt, Dt fontibus Pausama* in 
Bums (GrdsswAld, 1S78); Beincn, Disputaiio dt locis ombmsdam 
€x Pausitmat Eliadspriaribus (Breslao, 1853}* 

In antiquity worlu on Elis ('HAuucd) were composed by Rhianus 
in M least three books (Stephanus By*, s.w. Aawcptra, Nwrajcptf, 
A4»iy<r.os), by Ister in at least four books (Steph. Byi. t.v. 4>i'rT«ui»>; 
Me Fragm. ffistor. Gratt., ed. Muller, i. p. 424), and ^ Teupalus 
(Steph. Byi. t.v. Ai^ia). 

1 . I. who say that Peloponneso is dieldod into live parts. 
Pausani^ seems to refer to Thucydides, who says (i to) that the Lace¬ 
daemonians possessed two out of the fi>e paru of Peloponnesc. But 
Thucydides may only mean that the Lacedaemonians possessed two-fifths 
of the whole area of Peloponncse. The commentators Arnold and Classen 
understand him in the former way; Professors Curtins (Ptlop. 3. p, 93) 
wd V. tVaamowiti Mollendorff (/frrmes, la (1877), p. 347), and Mr. 
W, H. Forbes understand him in the latter way. Mr. Forbes (in his 
edition of Thucydides, book L) adds that “the language of Thucydides 
^always implies the orditury division of the Peloponncse into six parts; 
Argolis, Achaea, Elis, and Arcadia, besides Laconia and Messenia.** 
If Mr. Forbes is right, Pausanias af^iears to have mistaken Thuc)-dides’s 
meaning by mterprering his expression ‘parte’ in the sense of ‘divi¬ 
sions,’ ‘ provinces.’ Pausanias’s use of Thucydides's history is examined 
by Dr. Otto Fischbach (‘ Die Benutzung dcr thukydideischen Geschichts- 
werkes durch den Periegeten Pausanias,’ Witmtr StuditH, ic (1893), 
pp. 161-191). 

1 . t. the Areadi a na and Acharwna an aborigines etc Cp. 
Herodotus, viiL 73. 

1 . 2. it is two hondred and uventeen years since etc 
Connth was restored in 44 Hence Pausanias was writing his 
account of Elis in 174 A.D. 

1 .^ 4 - The Moon — ■ ■ loved Endymion. On re pr esentations 
of this myth in ancient art see John, ArcMdoUfgisckt Bdtrage, p. 

SI sqq. 
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1. $. the Eleans ihow Endrnuon’s tomb. See vi. so. 9. 

1. 7. the tmth of the deity at the death of Myrtilna. 
Cp. iL 18. 3 ; vi. so. 17 ; viii. 14. 10 sq. 

1 . 9. or of some other reward. ApoUodonu says fiL 5. 5) that 
Augeas had promised to give Hercules the tenth part of his cattle 
as a rewarxL 

1. 10. by tnniiiig the stream of the Meniiu upon the dtmg. 
As to the Menius sec vi. 26. I. According to Apollodonis (iL $. 5X 
it was the united streams of the Alphcus and Pcneus that Hercules 
diverted from their beds to wash away the dung. 

1 . 11. Actor and his sons. Sm below, note on v. s. i. 

1 . II. the dty of Hyrmina. The city is mentioned by Homer 
\Iliad, iL 616}. Strabo says (viii. p^ 341): “Hyrmina was a small 
town, bat it exists no longer. It is a mountainous promontory near 
Cyllene, called Hormine or Hyrmina.” Leake identified H)Tmina with 
the ate of Kastro Tomese or Chlemoatsi, a ruined mediaes'al castle 
occupying a central and commanding situation on the promontory of 
CkUmoutxi, anciently called Chelonatas {Morta, 2 . pp. 170-176). But 
Hyrmina is more usually identified with the ruined Cyclopean acropolis 
on a small rocky cape which forms the harbour of KtmnouptU. See 
Boblaye, Rnhtnkts, p. 119 x;.; Curtius, Ptlop. 2. p. 33 ; Bursian, 
Gtogr. 2. p. 308 ; Baedeker,* p. 331. Strabo's description of the place 
as “a mountainous promontory” certainly applies better to ChUmemtai, 
which is a long ridge of rough hills, forming a very conspicuous feature 
of this port of Peloponnese, both by sea and land “ Kaatro Tomtu 
standing on a height surrounded by plains or by the sea, and hence 
easily recognised at a great distance, is one of the finest geographical 
stations in Greece” (Leake, Morta, 2 . p. 171). 'fhe ruined castle of 
A’astrv (or CatUl) Tomei€, with its high, enormously thick widls, is one 
of the most imposing remains of the Middle Ages in Greece. See 
Philippson, Pthpontus, p. 399. 

2 . I. the sons of Actor etc. Their names were Cteatus and 
Eurytus; they were called Actorione or Actoriones after their nominal 
hither, and Moliones or Molionids after their mother. Their real father 
was said to be Poseidon. Later tradition represented them as a pair of 
Siamese twins, with a single body between them. See Homer, Iliad, 
xL 709 (with Mr. Leafs note), 750; Pindar, 01. x. (xL) 30 tqq., with 
the Scholia; ApoUodorus, iL 7. 3. Cp. Paus. iL 15. i ; iiL 18. 15 ; 
viiL 14. 9. 

2 . 3. no athlete from Elis will enter for the Isthmian gamea 
Cp. vL 3. 9; vi. 16. 2. 

2 . 3. Cypeelus-dedicated a golden image to Zena. This 

image of Zeus, dedicated by Cypselus and made of beaten gold, is men¬ 
tioned by Strabo (viiL pp 353, 378). Cp Platp Pkatdrus, 236 B. 
According to one account, Cypselus vowed that if he became tyTont of 
Corinth he would consecrate the property of his subjects for ten years. 
He succeeded in his object, and out of the tithes which he levied he 
made the golden image. See Saidas and Photius, Lexicott, t.v. Ki^*- 
ttva&ij/uL According to another account, the image was dedi- 
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C)-p^ns, tet by his *on Pcriander (Diogenes Laertius, i. 
li ^ on I^to, /^) It is said to have stood in the temple of 

Hera (Saidas and Photius, Um.) 

2 . 5. Timon, an Elean, won victories etc. See vi. 16 2. He 

(vL a. 

3 . 1,. P^leiu. See v. i. to. 

S. 2. the Bady Water. A didcrent explanation of the name is 
given, on Ue authority of Echephyllidas, by a scholiast on Plato (PAmi/o, 
89 c). He says that when Hercules «as defiated by Cteatus and 
Eurytus, the sons of Actor, he was pursued as &r as the land of 
Bup^iim; then looking round and seeing none of his enemies 
coming, he took breach and having slaked his thirst at the river that 
ran by the spot, he called it the Sa-eet Water. It is stiU shown, the 
scholiast says, on the way from D>-me to Elis, and it b called by the 
^ives Dathy (‘ sr^’) water. ihiM, (P^Ov) here seems to be a 
dmleaical form of The /8 in /8a«t' appear, to stand for an ancient 

digamma ; for there are traces of the digamma in various forms of 

G. Curtius, GnWA. Etymohgit,^ p. 229; and for the transition of 
digar^ into ^ in Greek see id. p. 584 tqq. The author of the 
Afyiwtr/. Magnum remarks (p. 426) that it was customary in the Doric 
dtalea to prefix p to words beginning with a vowel 

3 . 3. he returned to Dnlichitim. He had gone to Dulichium 
when his lather expelled him from Elis (.\pollodonis, ii. 5. 5). Cp. 
above, v. i. la r r- 


3 . 4- This is slgnlflod by Homer etc. See Iliad, ii. 615 tqq, 

3 . 5- take the threoeyed one to guide them etc Cp. Apol- 
lodorus, it. 8. 3; and sec rrote on ii. 24. 3. 

4. I. the land of Elis was good etc On the fertility of Elis cp. 
VI. 26. 6; Toxcr, Gtography ef Grttit, p. 267 ry. 

4. I. one uldier should be chosen from each side to do 
tottle etc This combat b recorded, somewhat more at length, by 
Strabo (viiL p. 337) on the authority of Ephorus, whom Pausanias may 
also have followed. 


4. 2. introdneed colonies of hb Aetolians among them. The 
tradition of an Aetolian Mittlement in Elb b confinned by the close 
relationship between the dialect of Elb and the Locrian and Aetolian 
dialects. See Busolt, Gritch* Gtschxihlt^ 1, pp, 194, 232 note 3, 

4. 2. assigned certain priviloges to Dins. The reference b prob¬ 
ably not to honours paid to the living, but to worship rendered to the 
h^ic dead. The Greek b rt arivtifu yipa. The expression 
yipa, used in this way, seems equivalent to Ti/iat, which Pausanias 
onener employs in this sense. For yipa in this sense see 5 v, 3, 10; 
viil 2. 4 ; viiL 9. 7. Thus the phrase yipa or ripas arortfutr 
Ttvi b much the same as ‘to canonbe* him, and yipa ex««v b ‘to be 
adored as a hero or saint.’ 

4. 3. a small section of the Achaeans. According to Ephorus, 
as reported by Strabo (viii. p. 357), the Achaeans possess^ the 
Olympian sanctuary before the Aetolian conquest. Prof. Curtius accepts 
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the testimony of Ephoms and poinu to a variety of^s *Wch s^ 
to show that Olympia was an Achaean sanctuary before t^ Dottm 
invasion. Amongst the farts on which he lays emphasis a« the worship 
of Pelops and the worship of Hera at 01 >Tnpia; for both Pelops ai^ 
Hera, as ih'e legends and religion of Argobs prove, were intiti^ely 
connected with the Achacans. See E. Curtins, as reported in 
Btrlintr pUlolog. Wochfnsckrift^ 14 (1894)1 PP- 44 ® fW-* 477 W- f 
JaMrbuck d. artkaolpg. Institub, Archaologischer Anieigcr, 9 ( 1894 ). 

”*■ 4‘^1^‘buried him in »tomb-in the gate. The spirit the dead 

man was probably expected to guard the gale ag^t foes. The grave 
of Laomedon was over the Scaean gate at Troy, and was believed to 
protect the city (Servius, on Virgil, Atn. ii. 241). 
toried under the threshold of the temple at Delphi (SchoL on Pindar, 
Ntm. vii. 62). Cp. Lobeck. Agl<u>pkamus, p. 281 note. It is 
possible that m this story of the burial of Aetolns in the gate we have 
afaded tradition of an actual human sacrifice offered when the gate was 
built. Such sacrifices have been offered in many lands for the puri^ 
of securing the foundations of buildings and rendering cities mipregnable. 

“ In Africa, in Galam, a boy and girl used to be burirf alive before tte 
great gate of the city to make it impregnable, a practice once executed 
on a large scale by a Bambarra tyrant; while in Great Bassam and 
Yarriba such sacrifices were usual at the foundation of a house or 
village. . . . \Micn the gate of the new city of Tavoy, in Tenas^m, 
was built, perhaps twenty years ago. Mason was told by an eye-witness 
that a criminal was put in each post-hole to become a protecring dem^ 
Thus it appears that such stories as that of the human victims buned 
for spirit-watchers under the gates of Mandalay, of the queen who was 
drowned in a Birmese rcsen-oir to make the dyke safe, of the hero whose 
divided body was buried under the fortress of Thatung to make it un- 
pregnable, are the records, whether in historical or m>thical form, of 
the actual customs of the land" (Tylor, Primitixt CuUurt? 1. p. 106 
ag ) In Greece sacrifices are offered at the foundation of buildings to 
this day. A fowl, a ram, or a Umb is killed, iw bl<^ U poured on the 
foundation stone, and the carcass is buried under it. Sometimes, as a 
substitute for an animal, the builder mcasu^ by stealth a man or one 
of his limbs or only his shadow with a piece of Upe, which he 
buries ; or he lays the foundation stone upon t^ man's sh^ow. It is be¬ 
lieved that the man will die within a year. This seems plainly a sutetitutc 
for human sacrifices offered at the foundation of buddings. Tradiuons of 
such sacrifices are still current in Greece. Indeed in the island of 
2^acyntlius the peasants to this day believe that in order to secure the 
durability of important buildings, such as bridges and fortresses, it is 
necessary to kill a nwn (especiady a Mohammedan or a Jew) and bury 
him on the spot; and it has been asserted that but for the fear of the 
law they would actually perform such sacrifices. See B. Schmidt, 
Dat Volktlebtn dtr Ntugri*cktH, p. 196 m- 

4 . s. the Olympic - truce. Cp. v. 20. i. According to 

Polybius (xil 26) the Olympic truce was founded by Hercules. Cp. 
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J. H. Krause, Olympia^ P -35 W- island of Nukahiwa, one 

of the Washington or Marquesas islands in the Pacific, “the \rars 
with the Tai-pihs are continued by land, until one of the two Icings 
(and they have both a right to it) shall demand a truce for the porposc 
of celebrating their dance-feast, the Olympic games of these savages, 
and which, according to their custom, must not be deferred too long. 
In order to celebrate this they agree upon a term, and all parties, 
friends as uell as enemies, assist in the preparations. . . . After the 
termination of the feast, they remm home, and the war recommences in 
all its vigour” (Krusenstem, Visage round tht world, translated by 
Hoppner, i. p. 169 tq.) 

4 . 5. which had been disconttnoed for a time. According to 
I’hlcgon, a contemporary of Pansanias, the Olympic festival was dis¬ 
continued for 28 Olympiads, or 112 years, from the time of Pelops and 
Hercules, who instituted the festival, down to the time of Coroebus the 
Elean, who won the first historically recorded Olyminc victory in 776 
B.C See Scriptoru rtrum mintb. Grata, ed. Westermann, p. 205 ; 
Fragm. kutor. Grate., ed. Miillcr, 3. p. 603. (In the text of Phlegon 
dwo *l^rDv must be wrong. Prof G. F. Unger conjectured aro 
'IffuKkov. See Pkilologui, 44 (1885), p. 185.) 

4 . 6. to renew the Olympic games. The story of the renewal of 
the Olympic festival by Iphitus is told somewhat more fully by Phlegon. 
See the references in the preceding note. 

4 . 6. The inscription at Olympia states that Iphitns was a son 
of Haemon. Phlegon also calls Iphitus a son of Haeroon, but 
says that according to others be was a son of Ptaxonides {Frag. hist. 
Grate., ed. Muller, 3. [c 603). As to the inscription mentioned by 
Pansanias see v. 2a 1 note. 

4 . 6. The ancient writings of the Eleans. These were the 
registers of the Olympic victors in the foot-race. Pansanias often refers 
to them. See Index, s.v. ‘Eleans,* and Hirt, D* fontibus Pausamat in 
Eliaeis, p. 12 sqq. Philostratus also made use of them in writing his 
treatise on gymnastics {Dt artt gymnastiea, 2). They were probably 
engraved on stone. Cp. Muller, Dorians, i. p. t48 xy.; L. Hicks, 
Greek historieaJ insertions, p. 2. Plutarch tells us {Pluma, i) that 
the register of Olympic victors was first published by Hippias of Elis, 
the sophist who is satirised by Plato and who flourished about 400 B.C. 
Professor Mahaify has argued that the register was not only edited but 
actually compiled by Hippias, and that no complete and authoritative 
register had been Ic^t before his time. He points out that Thucydides 
and the historians of the fifth centttry do not date events by the 
Olympic victors. (It is true that Thucydides v. 49 refers to an Olympic 
victory, but to a victory in the pancratium, not in the foot-race.) He 
thinks that the practice of registering the victors’ names in inscripticas 
only dates fiom about the joth Olympiad {iSo B.C), and that for 
earlier dates Hippias, in drawing up his register, had no trustworthy 
evidence to go upon. ‘ The ancient writings of the Eleans ’ to which 
Pansanias so often refers are, in ProC Mahaffy’s opinion, nothing but 
the treatise of Hippias, preserved and copied at Elis. See Prof. 
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Mahofiy, * On the authenticity of the Olympian register,’ Journal of 
HtlUmif Studiti, z (iSSi), pp. 164-178. 

4 . 8. At the time of the Invaaion of Agia etc On this war see 
iil 8. 3-5 ; V. 20. 4 sq. ; v. 27. ti. 

4 . 9. the Eleans-Joined the Macedonian alliance. See iv. 

28. 4. 

5 . I. AiietotimoB. The date of his tyfanny seems to have been 
somewhere about 272 B.C. A long account of his atrocities and death 
is given by I’lutarch, De multfrum virtute, 15; compare also Justin, 
xxvL 4-10, who says that the tyranny of Aristotimus lasted five months. 
Cp. Droysen, Gtsek. da HtlUmsmut} iiL i. p. 222 $qq. Droysen 
thought that both Plutarch and Justin have copied from Phylarchus. 
Coins of Aristotimus are extant bearing the letters AP or API. See 
E. Muret m BulUtim dt Corrttp. HtlHnique, 4 (1880), pp. 43-46; 
Head, Historia Numorum, p. 356. Cp. Paus. vi. 14. it. 

5 . 2. fine fia'v grows here. The word translated ‘fine fiax’ is 
bussot (^iWo«). Elsewhere (vi. 26. 6) Pausanias tells us that in the 
Land of Elis people sowed hemp, flax, and butsos; and in another place 
(vii. 21. 14) he says that most of the women of Patrae gained their 
livelihood by weaving head-dresses and other articles of dress out of the 
butsos which grew in Elis. In all these passages butsos has commonly 
been taken to mean * cotton.’ But against this interpretation it has to 
be said that (i) the general usage of ancient writers is decidedly in 
favour of taking busses as flax, not as cotton. Thus Herodotus says 
(ii. 86) that the Egyptian mummies were swathed in bandages of fine 
butsos cloth. Now microscopical examiiution of the mummy-cloths has 
proved that these are of linen, not (as used to be asserted) of cotton. 
Cp. Pans. X. 32. 16. Again Herodotus describes (vii. 181) how 
bandages of fine butsos cloth were used for binding up wounds. But 
linen is the proper material for bandaging a wound ; cotton irritates it 
Again, when Herodotus does actually describe cotton, he calls it, not 
butsos, but tree-wool (iii. 47 and 106). For the other evidence which 
makes it practically certain that by butsos the best writers of antiquity 
meant, not cotton, but a kind of flax, see Yates, Ttxirinttm asttiquorum. 
p. 267 sqq. ; Marquardt, Das Privatltben der Romer,'^ p. 481 i^.; O. 
Schrader, IJnguistiscM-historiscbt Forsekungen zur HandelsgosikickU 
und Wasrtnkuttde, p. 192 sqq. In only two passages of late writers of 
antiquity does butsos seem to be used of cotton. Philostratus, who 
wrote in the third century A.D., describes {fit. Apollon. iL 20) some 
of the Hindoos os clad in butsos, which grew, he says, upon a tree. 
But his description of the tree agrees neither with the cotton-tree 
{Gossypium arboreum) nor with the cotton-plant {Gostypium berbacaeum). 
Again, Pollux (about 200 A.D.) describes busses as “a kind of Indian 
flax," and he immediately adds, “ In Egypt also wool is got from a 
tree," and he describes this ‘ wool' in a way which shows he meant 
cotton. It would seem, therefore, that though he speaks of busses as a 
kind of Indian flax, he meant cotton. However, the text of Pollux is 
here open to doubt; for the passage is wanting in some of the good 
MSS.: and Yates {pp. at. p. 468 sqq.) brings forward some arguments 
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to show that the passage shoold read thus; cai iiijv koi to /SiWito 
jco 5 ij piavxK kimv rt tiaoi. tlapa Si ixit ^vKov rt tpwy 

yry»Tnu etc. “And, moreover, there are cloths of bustos, and bujsoi 
is a kind of flax. But among the Indians a sort of wool is produced 
from trees," etc. 

(2) Again Pliny (Nat. Hitt. idx. 20), enumerating the various kinds 
of flax, mentions the bassos of Elis as a very valuable sort, which was 
used for making female finery. Thus he certainly is describing the 
same plant as Pausanias; and if he had known it to be cotton, he 
would hardly have omitted to refer to the cotton of Elis in his descrip¬ 
tion of the cotton-plant WTiercas in the passages where he is un¬ 
doubtedly describing the cotton-plant, he makes no reference to the 
fact that it grew in Elis; and in these passages, though he describes 
^e cotton-plant by various names, he never applies the name bsissos to 
it See Pliny, Nat. Hist. xii. 25, 38, 39 ; xix. 14. 

(3) tJtc bussos referred to by Pausanias bad been the cotton-plant, 
it seems probable that, like so many ancient writers, he would have 
made some reference to the curious fact of a wooI-Iike substance being 
produced by a tree or plant, and would have referred to the foreign 
countries, especially India, where cotton grew. He is particularly fond 
of noticing remarkable natural products (plants, an imaU, etc), and of 
comparing them with those of foreign lands. It would hate been 
strange, therefore, if he had omitted so natural an opportunity of intro¬ 
ducing a digression upon the nature and native home of the cotton-plant. 

On the other hand, in favour of taking bussos to mean ‘ cotton' in 
Pausanias, it may be urged: (i) that the evidence of Pollux and Phdo- 
stratus goes to show that in late writers bussos sometimes meant cotton; 
(2) that Pausanias repeatedly distinguishes bussos from flax (see vi. 25. 
5 ; vL 26. 6; x. 32. 16); and (3) that the terms in which he speaks of 
it, as one of the two great wonders of Elis, are more applicable to a tare 
exotic like cotton than to a particular species of a plant so familiar to the 
ancients as flax. The force of this last argument is weakened by the 
fact that flax of any kind seems to have been much rarer in ancient 
Greece than we are apt to suppose. Yates, indeed (op. at. p. 286), thinks 
that the only evidence of the growth of flax in Greece arc the passages 
of Pausanias under discussion and the parallel passage of Pliny already 
referred to (Nat. Hist. xix. 20); and Marquardt, who interprets btsssos 
in these passages as cotton, says (op. at. p. 482 sg.) that in ancient 
Greece flax seems to have been little, if at all, cultivate In Thucydides 
(iv. 26) wre read of pounded flax-seed being used as food on the coast of 
Messenia; but it may have been imported from abroocL 

The word bussos is identical with the Hebrew bUs, which also signifies 
a species of flax. On the whole, the prepotHlerance of evidence seems 
in favour of taking bussos in Pausanias to mean a fine kind of fl-i* 

On the meaning of tussu in rliw i cBl arriten and the cnldvotioa of cotton in 
the ancient world, see Yates, TtJtriiuim Amliouorum, pp 267 Sff., 334 Sff. ; 
C. Ritter, • Ueba die geogmphische Verlmatung der BanmwoUe,’ etc. in 
Aikasutlungm of the Prutiian Academy (Berlin), 1851, jip. 297-3591 H. Brondet, 

* Ueber die o nt i k e n Nonven nnd die geographiKbe Ycrotcilung der Boumarolle 
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bn Altcrtham/yaina^oTi'i/ Ja Krm'iu vtm FmtnJtm dtr EnUeundt at Leifzig, 
1865, PPL 9I*II9: Neununn and Putfch, PhytUtaUtckt Gttgrafku vtm Criahat- 
Lmd, pp. 453-455; O. Schrader, Limruiit.-kistar. Ftnthmmrtu tmr Hamkhgt- 
Kkicku ttnJ tVarrukiniJt (Jena, 1880), ^ 189-315 ; De Candolle, OrigtH if 
Cmltnabd Ftaats, pp. 402-408; Winer, aibUKkn Rm/worterimk, Am. ‘Banrn- 
wulle'; Curtiiu, Fijifi. 1. a 438 jf., 3. p^ 1019., 95 ; Mover*. Hie Pkattuutr, 
tU. I. p. 359 2f. ; Panljr** ktal-Emeyttaf^e, Av. * Byuiu*; Wilkhuoo, Manmtrt 
and Cmtaau if tktAncunt Eprateani (ed. 1878), 2. p. 158 iff. ; Bekker, CkahfUt, 
p. 450 Iff. (EngL tnuo.); Wiedemann on IlerodnCu* IL 86, pi 358 tf.; Marquardt, 
/}ai PmatUim dtr Eiaur, pp. 481 tf., 487-491 ; V. Hehn, Kuitnrfj/anztn mmd 
Hamstkitrtf p. I43: UlUmner, Taekmligii and Tenmimaligu, 1. pp. 179 if., 
lt, 7 if. 

Of the writers ju« cited, Bnindes, Neumann. W'iner, Curtius, Wiede¬ 
mann, and Marquardt understand busiot in Pausaniaa to mean cotton. 
Yates and apparently Hehn take it to be a kind of dax; Schrader 
thinks that the evidence for its being cotton is extremely weak ; and De 
Candolle, a high authority on such questions, say*: ** It is evident that 
the cotton was never, or very rarely, culti\-ated by the ancients. It is 
so useful that it would have become common if it had been introduced 
into a single locality—in Greece, for instance.” The other writers are 
doubtful or express no opinion. Leake seems to take it for granted 
that the beutoi of Elis was flax. He says that one of the chief products 
of Gastouni, in the plain of Elis, is flax, but that, “ contrary to its ancient 
reputation, the flax of Gtutouni is not very fine, which my informant 
ascribes to iu being exposed to the cold and running water of the river, 
instead of being soaked in ponds; it is chiefly used in the neighbouring 
islands by the peasants, who weave it into cloths for their own nsc " 
{Alorta, I. p. 13 sf.) Cotton is now cultivated to a considerable extent 
in Greece. In the beginning of the century, Leake noted its cultivation 
in Elis; bm it was the Civil W'ax in America, with its blockade of the 
southern ports, which first led to the cultivation of cotton on a large 
scale in Greece. It is grown especially in the plain of Elatea in 
Pbocis and the plains of Chaeronea and Lebadea in Boeotio. See 
Leake, Marta, i. p. 15; Neumann und Partsch, PkyiUtaHuhi Gtogr. 
van GriecktHland, pp. 453, 455 ; Baedeker,> p. xiiii. 

5 . 3. the mares cannot be impregnated etc. Cp. Herodotus, 
iv. 30; Plutarch, Quaat. Gratt. 53; Antigonus, Histor. Mi rob. 13. 
Of Maabar (the Coromandel Coast) Marco Polo says (a. p. 335 sf.. 
Yule’s trans., cd. 3): “ And another strange thing to be told is that there 
is no possibility of breeding horses in this country, as hath often been 
proved by tri^ For even when a great blood-mare here has been 
covered by a great blood-horse, the produce is nothing but a wretched 
wry-legged weed, not fit to ridk" Marco Polo’s acoonnt is confirmed 
by a modem traveller, quoted by Yule. Mr. Clermont-Ganneau, how¬ 
ever, is probably right in supposing that a religious scruple against 
breeding mules was the only foundation for the belief mentioned by 
Pausanias, Herodotus, and Plutarch. He points out that the Jew* 
appear to have been similarly prohibited by their religion from breeding 
mule* (Ltviticus, xix. 19). See Clermont-Ganneau, ‘Le dieu Satrape,' 
VO Journal Asia/iqut, yme Sdrie, 10 (1877), p. 209 sqq. 

5. 3 . Going from <th« Heda> yon come to- aamim nn At 
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present the Netla, a river of some sire, flows between fields of maize into 
the sea. Beyond iu mouth, to the north, the hills retreat from the coast, 
leaving between them and the sea a plain about a mile and a half wide, 
which extends northward some eleven miles. On the north the plain is 
closed by Mount KtuApAa, which thrusts itself forward till its steep, 
rocky slopes almost touch the beach. This maritime plain, teaching 
from the mouth of the Neda on the south to .Ml Kaidpka on the north, 
is the Samicum of the ancienu (cp. Strabo, viiL pp. 344, 347X A line 
of sandy dowms, overgrown wnth pinewood, separates it firom the sea. 
On the inner side of the dowus the low flat land is wooded with pines 
and with shrubs of different sorts. Interspersed among the pine-forest 
are many lakes, pools, and marshes, which in spring-time, reflecting the 
trees and flowers in their still waters, present scenes of idyllic beauty, 
but in the heat of summer they dry utterly up. Inland from these low- 
lying wroodlands the country rises through flelds of com and maize to a 
rolling table-land, broken by many valleys, where fields of com and 
currant • plantations alternate agreeably with groves of oranges arxl 
lemons. On these uplands, for the sake of the dryer soil and fresher 
air, are built many prosperous villages. The northern part of the plain 
of Samicum is nearly covered by the long lagoon of Kaiipha, which 
stretches for some three miles pai^lcl to the sea, being divided from it 
only by the strip of wrooded dowus already mentioned. Strabo has 
described the plain in a few words (viii. p. 344), remarking in particular 
on its fertile soil and the narrow strip of sandy beach. 

See Leake, .Vorva, i. pp, 49-57; Dodwell, 7 >wr, 3. p 344 zyy.; BeuM, 
EtmMs mr U PHepmuitt, p iSj ; Bandan, Gt^, 2. ftp. 2jj, 279 tf., 2S1 
note: Baedeker,* p 336 jy.; Pbilippsoo, Pdeptnntt, p. yktiq. Cp note* on 
V. 5. 7; V. 6. I. 

6. 3. a dty Lepretis. Lepreus wms one of six cities founded in 
Triphylia by the Minyans who were expelled from Lemnos by the Belas- 
gians, and who themselves drove out of Triphylia the indigenous races 
of the Paroreatians and Caucones (Herodotus, iv. 145-148). The dty was 
distant 40 furlongs from the sea and 100 furlongs from the sanctuary of 
the Samian Poseidon (Strabo, viii p 344). The rains of its acropolis 
occupy the summit of a steep hill to the north of Sfrevita, a village 
situated about four miles from the sea, in a well-watered and wooded 
valley, the warm and sheltered position of which is well adapted for the 
cultivation of the orange. A stream (the Tkolo) traverses the valley, 
and then finds its way down a narrow glen, between hills wooded with 
pine, into the sea. The track that leads up the glen through the pine- 
forest is tough and difficult. From the village of Slrtmtsi, lying in the 
bottom of the open valley, a very steep footpath ascends a gorge to the 
ridge which, bounding the valley on the north, unites the anrient 
acropolis to another hill on the west On reaching the ridge we turn to 
the right and ascend eastward to the acropolis. Before reaching it wre 
come upon the rains of a small building about 15 feet long by 10 feet 
broad; it may have been the shrine of a hero. From this point the 
ascent becomes very gentle, and among the broom and other shrubs we 
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perceive vcitigea of the walls of the ancient city. Here, on the northern 
verge of the hill, may be seen a mediaeval fortification-wall built of 
ancient materials, which served to protect the hill on thb side against 
attacks from the wooded gorge below. In about half an hour after 
leaving Strm'itsi we suddenly come in sight of the ancient citodeL It 
it composed of two parts, forming an outer and an inner line of 
defence. The outer fortress is standing to a considerable height, 
and with its walls, its square towers, and its gates reminds us of the 
splendid fortifications of Messene (above, p. 439 ryy.) The walls are 
built of squared blocks laid in regular courses. The outer tower which 
faces the west, and b standing to a height of 14 feet, b almost an exact 
reproduction of one of the towers at the great gate of Messene. It 
seems probable, therefore, that this outer fortress was constructed about 
the same time as Messene, and under the influence of Epaminondas. 
On the other hand the inner fortress, which seems to have been the 
primitive acropolis, b of much more ancient date, though the style of its 
polygonal masonry testifies to the technical skill of its builders. It 
occupies a small plateau slightly higher than the outer fortress. Its 
walls form a triangle with the apex to the east. The western wall was 
apparently repaired in the age of Epaminondas, for in style it resembles 
the walls of the outer fortress. The other two longer walb may have 
been built by the Minyans who founded Lepreus. Their masonry marks 
a transition from the Cyclopean style to the regular ashlar masonry of 
the best Greek pieriod. llic courses arc generally but not invari^ly 
horuontal. A gateway, 8 ft. 10 in. wide, leads into the interior. In 
the thickness of the walls may be seen a scries of chambers, which 
possibly sersed to lodge the garrison in time of siege. About the middle 
of thb inner fortress, opposite the gale, are the foundations of a large 
building 14.80 metres long by 6.50 metres broad. Thb may perhaps 
be the sanctuary of Demeter mentioned by Pausanias. At the further 
end of the acropolis are two great massive towers with some remains of 
staircases in their interior. From the summit there is a fine view over 
the rolling woodlands to the dbtant sea. 

Ttie ruins of Lepreus, however, are by no means confined to the 
summit of the acropolis-hilL They extend far down its slope. In 
particular a long wall stretches awray down the steep bushy declivity in 
the direction of Strwitsi ; its ruinous condition gives it somewhat the 
appearance of a staircase ; hence the peasants call it $kaia {* staircase’). 
Further, we must note, within the acropolis but on one of its lower 
terraces, the scanty ruins of a small temple which came to light a few 
years ago. They were discovered by some inhabitants of Stm'itn, who 
were digging here for stones and for the lead with which the ancient 
blocks were clamped together. Unfortunately most of the walls of the 
Tittle temple were pulled down, but ettough remains to show that it was 
of the Doric order and peripteral, »./. surrounded by a coloimade, and 
that it comprised a ulla and a portico or fore-temple (pronaos) facing 
east It measured 19 metres (63 ft. 4 iit) in length by 11 metres 
(36 feet) in breadth. A Doric capital, .63 metre in diameter, and 
several triglyphs and metopes were observed by Dr. Ddrpfekl when he 
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v-iiited the site in 1891. In siaw and proportions the tetnple agrees 
closely with the Metroam or temple of the Mother of the Gods at 
Olympia. Hence Dr. OSrpfeld would assign it to the fourth centur>- 
&C. 

A short way to the cast of the acropolis of Lepreus, on the other side 
of the village of Stroviisi, a reddish rocky hill, with a flat top and steep 
rifted sides, advances towards the TMolo river. It is now called Kaslro 
ftom the mins of a mediaeval castle which crown its summit, and among 
which some ancient squared blocks and pieces of columns may be seen. 

See Dolwell. Ttur, i p. 347 : Cell, Itimfrtry 0/tJU Mtrea, p. 41 tq. ; Leake, 
.VtiTJ, I. p. 56; Blooet, Expiditint Scisnttfiqut de .V«r 4 *: Arckittdurt, 1. p. 
Jl Y-» ""'di pL 50-52 ; Bobtaye. Etthtrekn, p. 135 ; Cartios, Ptl»p. 2. p. 83 /y. ; 
Beulf, Ehuiti imr U PHtfommitt, p. 184; Boatan, 'Mfmoire tur la Triphylie,’ 
Anhivtx lUi Miuvmt Satmti&mej. 2nM; Sirie, I (1865). pp. 199-aoS ; Bmsian, 
Ctigr. a- p. 2'p txj.x Baedeker,* p. 325 ry. ; Cuuii-JaaMiu, a. p. 310 ry. ; 
Dorpfeld, in MUthtU. A. mrtk. IhA. tm A/ittt, 16 (1891), p. 259 jy. 5 BHlUtin dt 
Carrttp. HtlUniqmt, 15 (1891), p. 655. 

If leaving Lepreus we strike north-west for the plain of Samicum we 
come in about an hour and a half to a steep hill, covered with oak- 
wood, rising from the depths of a narrow ravine. On its summit arc 
the mins of a very ancient citadel which Strabo (viiL p- 358 ) apparently 
identified with Choa, under whose walls Nestor in his youth fought a 
battle with the Arcadians (Homer, II. viL 135 , where, however, our 
copies of Homer read Pktia instead of CAaa). The mins now go by 
the name of Palato-kastrc Ui Katliiionex or GypMtokastrv (‘ Gipsy's 
castle'). Though it is very small (only some 53 yards long by 38 yards 
wide), the fortress is very interesting. Both the external walls and the 
walls of the houses are standing to a height of about 3 feet or more. 
The outer wall follows closely the edge of the precipices. It is 6 feet 
thick, and is built of small, flat, roughly-hewn stones fitted together with 
some skill; the core is of earth and mbbic. Four towers may be 
traced in the circuit-wrall, and beside one of them, on the south-east side, 
is a gateway, to which a staircase, cut in the rxxk, leads up. The other 
three sides of the lull are absolutely inaccessible. The wralls of the 
houses are built in the 5.-une style as the fortification-wall, and rise from 
among the bushes to a height of about 6 feeL From tlie summit 
the islands of Zunte and Cephalonia are visible in the distance. See 
Boutan, ' Mdmoire sur La Triphylie,' AnJkitvs des Afisaoiu SciemHfiqtui, 
2mc S^e, I ( 1865 ), pp. 313 - 314 ; Baedeker,* p. 336 ; CttuU-Joanne, 
3 . p. 3 >'. 

Here, too, may be mentioned the well-preserved remains of an 
ancient towm, which are believed to be those of Epium, Epeum, or 
Aepium, one of the six cities founded by the Minyans in Triphylia 
(Herodotus, iv. 148). They are situated near the village of P/a/satta, 
about seven miles north of Lepreus in a bee-line, and may be most con¬ 
veniently visited on the way from Andritstna to Olympia. The mins 
occupy the long narrow crest of a hill which extends east and west for a 
quarter-of a mile, falling away steeply on all sides. The crest of the 
hill is surrounded (except at the south-west comer, where a precipice 
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renden fortification needless) by a fortification-wall 6 feet thick, built 
mostly of large pol>gonal blocks and strengthened by a nnrnber of square 
towers on the sooth and west The northern part ct the space enclosed 
by this outer fortification-wall, comprising the real crest of the ridge, is 
divided from the rest by inner fortification-walls on the west, south, 
and east; and thus forms an upper town measuring about 450 yards in 
length by 30 to 40 yards in bn^th. Within this upper town, again, 
five distina plateaus at different levels can be distinguished, all of which 
are separated from each other by cross-walls. The most westerly of 
these five plateaus, which is at the same time the highest, doubtless 
served as the dtadcl. On the next plateau to the east are the remains 
of a theatre, nine rows of seats and the foundations of the stage (33 ft. 
10 in. long by 14 ft. 5 in. deep) being still preserved. The nest plateau 
seems to have been occupied by the market-place and various public 
buildings; while on the two plateaus furthest to the east are the 
foundations of private houses, as well as of temples and other public 
edifices. The lower town, extending in a long narrow strip just below 
the real crest of the ridge and enclosed within the outer fortification-wall, 
contains the foundations of many private houses and of two temples, 
these last being situated at and near the eastern end of the town. The 
ancient city, of which the ruins have just been described, is believed 
to have be« ‘ the well-built Aepy' of Homer (//. ii. 593 ; cp. Strabo, 
vtii. p. 349; Statius, Thtb. iv. 180), which again was probably identical 
writh the Epium ('Ex-ioK)of Herodotus (iv. 148), the Epeum (’Hmov) of 
Xenophon {HttUniea, iii. a. 30), and the Aepeum (AiVwv) of Polybius 
(iv. 77 and 80). Xenophon tells us (/.r.) that the town lay between 
Heraea and Madstus, which agrees well with the situation of the ruins 
just described, if Macistus was identical with Samicuin (see note on v, 6. 
i). See Iloutan, ‘.Mdnoite sur la Triphylie,’ Arduvts dtt Missiom 
Scientifiquts, 3me Sdrie, I (1865), pp. 336-348, with a plan of the site ; 
Bursian, Gtogr. 3. p. 384 sq .; GmJt-JtxvtHt, 2. p. 330 sqq. 

5 . 3. The peo^e of Leprena claim to belong to Arcadia. The 
Triphylians in general claimed to be Arcadians, and the Arcadians on 
their side claimed Triphylia against Elis (Xenophon, HtUtmca, vii. i. 
36 ; Strabo, viii. p. 337). Polybius (iv. 77) speaks of Triphylia as being 
the extreme portion of Arcadia towards the south-west, and as occupying 
the sea-coast fix>m Elis proper to Messenia. Wth regard to Lepreus 
in particular, Cicero tells us {EptU. ad Atticum, vL 2. 3) that he 
learned from the maps of Dicaearchus that all the Peloponnesian states 
were maritime ; but that, surprised to find Arcadia treated as a maritime 
district, he had consulted his Greek friend Dionysius, who was in turn 
surprised, but on reflection informed Cicero that Lepreon (Lepreus) 
belonged to Arcadia, and that thus Arcadia had a footing on the coast. 
Moreover Scylax {Peripius, 44) represents Arcadia as extending to the 
sea at Lepreus, the territory of which ran beside the sea for 100 furlongs. 

5 . 3. Aristophanes sJso says etc See Aristophanes, Birds, 149. 

6. 3. There are three roads to Lepreus etc The route from 
Lepreus to Samicum or Sarnia (v. 6. 1) now goes by Gypktokastro 
(‘Gipsy's castle,' see above, p. 475) to Kailidona, and thence over 
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wooded hifls to the pleasant village of PisUni, beyond which it 
gradually through cultivated 6elds to the village of ZacAaro, and so 
enters the plain of Samicum near its northern extremity. TTre time 
from Lepreus to the foot of Mount k’aidpAa, on which lie the ruins of 
the dty of Samu or Samicum, 1 $ about four hours or a little more. 
See Baedeker,* p. 326 tq. The route from Lepreus to Elis might be 
expected to coincide with the route to Samicum (Sarnia) as hu as the 
Utter place; but as Fausanias distinguishes it from the route to 
S^icum, it would seem to have kept more inland, going perhaps by 
krtsUna. Yet if it went by Krtsitnn it would naturally coincide with 
the route to Olympia, from which, however, Fausanias distinguishes it 
The whole passage is somewhat obscure and difficult. The statement 
^t the longest of these roads (namely the one to Elis) was only a 
da/s journey is open to objection ; for the direct distance from Lepreus 
to Elis, as the crow flies, is about 36 miles. Hence, when we have 
allowed for the necessary detours, the ruggedness of some of the 
country to be tiavxrsed, and the badness of the roads, which would 
seem to have been as characteristic of ancient as of modem Greece, 
it appears that at an ordinary rate of travelling the journey from 
Lepreus to Elis must havx occupied more nearly two days than one. 

6. 4. that be was as good a man as Hercules at eating etc. On 
the contests of Lepreus and Hercules see also Aelian, Var. Hist. L 34 ; 
Athenaeus, x. p. 413 a. One of the contests was as to who should 
draw water ^test. This last contest seems to be the subjea of a 
vase-painting in which Hercules is represented hurrying to a well with 
a jar in each hand. See Annali JtU' hutituto, 49 (1877), pp. 410-417, 
with titv. d' agg. W. ’ 

5 . 5. Zeus Letmaena ('of the white poplar'). The white poplar 
seems to have been cspet^ly associated with Zeus, since its wood was 
the only fuel used in sacrificing to him at Olympia (v. 14. 2). It also 
furnished the wood for the sacrifices to Felops at OI)-mpia (v. 13. 3). 

It is, therefore, needless to alter the text in the present passage of 
Pausania^ as some scholars would do, by reading Avkomv instead 
of Adwafov (Curtius, Ptlop. 2. p. 117 note 86; Bursian, Ctogr. 2. p. 
378 note I ; J. TbpflTer, Attiseke Gsmaiogit, p. 217 note 2). If this 
alteration were adopted, the translation would be, ‘ Wolfish (Lycaean) 
Zeus.’ As to the mythology of the white poplar see C Bdtticher. 
Itaumkultus dtr Htilaten, p. 441 sqq. ; J. Murr, PHt P/Linsatwelt im 
dtr gruch. MytMogii, p. 20 sqq. The epithet Leucaeus might possibly 
be derived from leukt^ ‘ leprosy,’ Cp. § 11 of this chapter. 

5 . S- Cancon. See iv. 1. 5 note, and Index. According to some, 
Caucon was the fiuher of Lepreus (Aelian, Far. Hist. L 24 ; Athenaeus, 

^ p- 412 a). The Caucones, as «x have seen (p. 473), were an 
indigenous of Tripbylia who were expelled by the Minyans 

(Herodotus, iv, 14S)- According to some ancient authorities the 
whole of Elis from Messenia to Dymc in Achaia had once been in the 
h^ds of the Caucones and had been colled Cauconia. See Strabo, 
viii. p. .345 sq., who mentions that the tomb of Caucoo was in the 
temtory of Lepreus. Cp. Tbpfler, Attisekt Ctntalcgie, p. 315 sqq. 
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5 . 6. the wife of Aph&reoB. See iv. 4. 

5 . 7. the river Anignu. Towards the northern end of the 
maritime plain which Hausanias calls Samicum (see note on § 3) there 
is a long and narrow but deep lagoon called the lake of Kaidpkti, At 
its north-eastern end the lagoon is overhung by the precipitous clifis 
of Mu KaiJpMa. On the west it is separated from the sea by a broad 
strip of sand-dunes, covered with a dense wood of tall dark pines. The 
coast-road runs along this wooded ridge between the lagoon and the 
«iya. At its northern end the lagoon is separated by another wooded 
sand-bank from the southern extremity of the still longer lagoon of 
AgouUmtsa, which extends northward to the mouth of the Alphetts, a 
distance of eight or nine miles, and attains a breadth of nearly three 
miles. A short stream, spanned by a stone bridge, unites the two 
lagoons. A steep rocky point of Mu Kaiipha here projects westward 
and is separated from the sea only by the wooded sand-bank already 
mentioned This is the pass of Kli^ (' the key '), or of KoLipka or 
Dentm, as it is otherwise called It used to be commanded by a 
siTudl Turldih fort called KUdi, the ruins of which may be seen on one 
of the three hillocks between the lagoons. A mile or two to the 
south-east of this pass, a stream called the AfinTtf-po/amo (* Black River') 
(alls into the lake of Kaidpha from the mountain of the same name. 
At the beginning of this century the stream had an outlet from the 
lake through the sandy ridge which divides the lake from the sea. 
“ When the winds are violent, the surf and the sand thrown up by it 
reject the waters of the river, and assist very much in increasing the 
lake. This fact, which is remarked both by Strabo [viiL p. 346 sf.] 
and Pausanias, added to other particulars in conformity with these 
authors, leaves no doubt of the river being the Aiugnts. ... In 
summer the marsh is said to be very fetid, and the air extremely 
unwholesome, as one may easily conceive, the place being closely 
overhung by the precipices which here terminate tlie mountain” (Leake). 
At the present day the lake has no visible oudet to the sex The 
Acidas, mentioned by Pausanias and probably identical with the 
Acidon of Strabo (viii. p. 351), may be a brook which descends into 
Lake Kaiipka from Mount Kaidpka to the south-east of the Anigrus. 
The £icc of the country hereabout seems to have changed a good deal 
since antiquity, for Pausanias makes no mention of the two large 
lagoons. StralKk, indeed (viii. p. 346), speaks of a stinking marsh 
formed by a spring and by the Anigrus, but this marsh can hardly have 
been of the extent and depth of the present lagoon of Kaiiipha, which 
is three miles long and nearly a mile wide. The Anigrus has sometimes 
been identified (as by Doblaye, Ross, and Prof. Curtius) writh the river 
which flows into the sea to the south of the lake of Kaiipha^ beside the 
solitary khan of St. Isidort. But this river seems to be too far off 
from the cave of the nj-mphs (see note on § 11) to be the Anigrus. 

Sec PouquevUIe, Vajagt dt U Crlct* 6. p. 12 jyy. t Dodwell, Tottr, a. p. 
3+4 tf, ; Leiike, Mtrta, i. pp. 51-54, 66 ry. ; Bobisye, Ruhercket. p. 134 ry.; 
Kocs, Kiistu, p. 105 ; Curtius, ftlep. x |>. 81 ry. : Bouton, ' Memoire nir U 
TriphyHe,’ Ankives da Afiiiimi Stuidijifua, ame Sfrie, I (1865), pp. 314-217 t 
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9^- *■ P- ^9 W- : B»eilekeT,« a. ^26 if. 
311 jy. ; Philippwm, PtUptnmtt, p. 3^ 


GutAt-Junuii, 2. p. 


5 . 9, Th*t the old name of the Acidas was Jardanna etc. 
Homer speaks of the river Jardanus as flowing near the walls of Phea 
(H. vu. 13SX Cp. Strabo, viit. p. 343, and sec Ebeling’s Lexittm 
Homenaim, s.t>. K<Aa'i«r. Strabo says (viii. p. 347) that between the 
Anigms and the moraitain from which it flowed there were showTi the 
meadow and the grave of Jardanus. Cjx note on »x 3i. 7. 

5 . 9. the odd mell — is caused by the soil etc. The 

river of St. ladort, which some identify with the Anigrus (see note on 
S 7 ), rises among the mountains near the \illage of Trouts; and in 
the valley of Trmtpaes the earth, according to the peasants, bums every 
>-ear with a foul smeU (Ross, Reiitn, p. 105). Cp. note on § 11. The 
mythical explanations of the unsavoury smell are mentioned also by 
Strabo (viii. p. 346). ’ 

6. 9 - the waters inland from Ionia etc. Strabo (xiii. p. 
629 ry.) describes the hot springs of Hierapolis near Laodicea, where 
there was also a cave full of mephitic vapour which proved instantly 
fatal to any living creature that entered the cave. He describes a 
similar cave, without however mentioning hot springs, between Tralles 
and Nysa (xiv. [x 649 tq.) 

6. II. the care of the Anigrian nymphs. Strabo (viii p. 346) 
mentions that there were two caves, one of them sacred to the tt}-mphs 
of the Anigms, the other sacred to the daughters of Atlas; in the latter 
cave Dardanus was said to have been bom, his mother being Elcctra, 
daughter of Atlas (Apollodorus, iii. 12. i). These caves still exist in 
the fiice of the cliff which descends into the water at the north end of the 
lagoon of Kaidpka. They are at the level of the water and can now 
only be approached by boat. They emit fool mephitic vapours and 
inflammable gas. Warm sulphureous springs issue from fissures in the 
rock ; the most copious is in the larger of the two caves, where there are 
baths which are still used by patients. The bathing esublishment, 
however, is on a peninsula stretching into the lake; it is only used in 
summer. In antiquity the caves were approached by a stone causeway, 
of which there are remains in front of the caves. 


See Dodwell, Tmr, a. p. 345; Leake, Mona, 1. p 53 BoUsyc, 
Rttktnkoi, p 134 ; Curtiui, Pttof. 2. p. 80 ry. j Bouton. * Mcmatre inr la 
Tripb)lie,’ Anktc*! dtt Miitiom SrUntififuti, 2roe Sfrie, 1 (1865), p 
216; Burdan. Gtogr. 2. p 3S0 ry.; Baedeker,* p 327; Phnippeco, PtUnmmu, 
P- 3*6- 

With the cure described by Pausanias we may compare the cure of 
the leper Haaman the S)Tian by bathing in the Jordrm (2 Kingi, v. 
10-14). It is a curious coincidence that the old name of the Anigrus 
should have been, according to Pausanias's Ephesian informant, Jardanus, 
f.c. Jordan. Strabo also mentions that the waters of the Anigrus were 
a cure for leprosy. He describes a spring close to the cave of the 
nymphs, most of the water of which fell into the .Anigrus (viii p. 346 tq.) 
This makes it certain that the Anigms was close to the cave. 
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6. I. * city standing on ***® called 

Saroiis (Strabo, viiL p. 347 ) or Samlcam (Prfybius, W. 77 ). U s^s 
probable that Sarnia was identical with the ancient Maastus, one of 
six cities founded by the Mm>-ans in Triphylia (Herodotus, iv. 148). 
The whole district from the Alpheus south to Mounts KmAp/M 

and Stmcma appears to have been known as Madstia. Sec Stiabo, v\\u 
o. 343 ry.; Bursian, C^. a. p- 377 - The ruins of Sarnia or Samicum 
occupy the summit and northern slope of Mt. KaOphOy which is » 
projecting u-estwanl from Ml Smerma to within a quarter of a mU<^ 
the sea, between the two lagoons already described (note on v. 5. 7 )- Toe 
hill <A Ktuipka is about 1000 ft. high and slopes rapidly away towards 
the north-west; it is divided at the hack by a shaDow lasnne from the 
rest of the mountain. The fortificalion-wTdls of the ancient city are about a 
mile and a half in dtcumference. The space enclosed by them see^ 
to have been roughly triangular in shape, the base of the triangle being 
on the lower slope to the north-west, where, however, the fortification, 
wall has wholly disappeared. On the other hand the side-walls, con- 
r-erging to the apex of the triangle on the summit of the hill, are perhaps 
the finest extant specimen of ancient Greek polygonal masonry. They 
a\-ciage about 8 feet thick, and are standing almost everywhere to a height 
of 12 feet The feces of the stones are smoothed, and the jointing of 
the polygonal blocks is accurate, so that no small stones are needed to 
CU np the crevices. Here and there a few squared blocks occur. The 
waU follows the contour of the hill, with projecting and re-entering angles 
without towers, except on the south-wrest side toivards the sea, where it 
is strengthened with many buttresses and a few square towers. Tl^ 
towers, which are without any iimer chambers, are perhaps later ll^ 
the rest of the wall, the style of which points to a remote antiquity. 
There are a number of smaU sally-ports. In places the wall runs along 
the brink of precipices. Inside the circuit of the walls the ground u 
very rugged and broken, and is thickly overgrowm wi* trees and shrul^ 
Foundation-walls may be seen in various places, especially on the summit; 
and lower down there are many tcnace-walls. A low ridge of rugged 
rocks crosses the middle of the slope. 


'I 

‘1 


See UodweU. Tewr, 3. p. M: Leak*. «• P- ^ »?• 5 

Jluktrtkts. p. 133 I*, t Blouct, EspiMitn tcunUjunu dr Mtrit: Anitte^rt, 
K ^ry..^.bV53-55! cUJ!r^. a. pp. rv.. 82 ^ , Beul*. 
tmrU fVbpm^u.pp, 185-188; Boatao, ‘Metuoae *ur la Tnphylie, ArcktvttAt 
^ S4rie, I (1865). pp- 219-335! Bursian, Crw^r. 2. pp. 
277-280. 282 ; Bucket," p. 327 rf.; CuiM-Jaaitmt, 2. p. 3‘*- 


There sras a much revered sanctuary of the Samian Poseidon in a 
grove of wrild oUves beside the sea, feeing north-wesL The Macistians 
had charge of the sanauary, but all the Triphylians united in paying it 
homage. It may have stood at the northern foot of Ml Samicum 
(now Mt. KedApkay See Strabo, vtiL pp. 343 - 346 - In the pass 

about 30 yards beyottd the hillock^ on which are the niiiis of the 
Turkish fort (see above, p. 478), Mr. Boutan observed the foundations 
of a wall about 82 feet long and 8 feet thick, which he conjectured 
may perhaps have formed pan of the temple. The wall, which abuU on 
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the n»d, coosists of two &cings of ashlar masonry, with a core of earth 
and nibble between them. See Boutan, op. tit, p. iij sq. 

6. 2. the roioa of Arme. See Homer,iL 591, xi 723. The 
latter is the passage here quoted by Pausanias. Strabo thought (viil p. 
346) that Samus (Sarnia) may have been the dtadel of Arene. He 
also mentions the conjectural identification of the Anigrus with the 
Minyeius of Homer. 

6 , 4 . Jonrseyijig-through a sandy district where wild pine- 

trees grow. This is still an exact description of part of the district 
south of the Alpheus, which Pausanias is now passing through. Pine- 
ti^ are a conspicuous feature in the landscape, and the soil between 
Am/rwuand Olympia is so sandy that 1 observed children playing in it, 
just as they might do on the sea-shore. 

6. 4 - Scillus. The site has not been identified. As Pausanias, 
coining from the south, saw the ruins before he reached the Alpheus, 
Scillus must have been on the southern side of the river. Xenophon 
tells us (Amtiojjs, v. 3. 11) that Sdlltis was 20 furlongs from Olympia 
on the way to Spoitx With the prize-money which he had won on his 
fiunous expedition with the Ten Thousand, Xenophon bought some land 
at SoUui and dedicated it to Artemis. He built a small temple to her, 
a model of her great Ephesian temple, and the image of the goddess in 
cypress-wood was a copy of her golden image at Ephesus. The temple 
stood in a grove of ^it-trecs. The river Selinus, stocked with fish, 
flowed through the glebe. The sacred lands comprised also meadows 
and wooded hills, where there was pasture for swine and goats, for oxen 
and horses; so that trarellert who came to the festival of Artemis 
could bait their beasts in the neighbourhood. For Xenophon instituted 
a festival in honour of Artemis, at which he sacrificed a tithe of the 
produce of his lands. All the townspeople and the people of the 
neighbourhood, with their wives, came and partook of the good cheer. 
They camped out in temporary huts or bothies, according to a common 
custom in antiquity; and the goddess (umisbed them from her own lands 
with flour and loaves and wine and sweetmeats and a share of the beasts 
that were sacrificed and of the game that was killed. For Xenophon’s 
sons and the other young men of the neighbourhood went hunting to 
provide meat for the festival; and came back laden with wild hogs, 
roebucks, and deer. Xenophon also set up a tablet beside the temple with 
an inscription as follows: “ This land is sacred to Artemis. Whoever 
Owns the land and its produce shall sacrifice yearly a tithe ; and from the 
remainder he shall keep the temple m repair. If be does not do so, the 
goddess will see to it." See Xenophon, Amaiasu, r. 3. 7-13. 

The river Selinus is by some supposed to be the stream which flows 
past the little town of Kresttna, Cdling into the Alpheus to the west <d 
Olympia. It is a pleasant land of vineyards, and pine-groves, and 
luxuriant green lanes, deep in bushes and (a rare sight in Greece) ferns, 
reminding one of country lanes in Surrey or Devonshire. Cp. Leake, 
Aforot, 2. p. 213 jqq,\ Curtius, Ptlop. 2. p 90 rgy.; Boutan, ‘Mdmoire 
sur la Triphylie,’ Artiivts des Missions Sa'en/i/lfiifs, 2 Sdrie, i (1863), 
pp. 228-231 ; Bursian, G/qgr. 2. p 285 sq.} Baedeker,* p 328 5 GtaiU- 
VOL. tit 2 I 
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3. p. 313 - The people of SciUus are the subject of an i^n> 
tion which was found engraved on a hronie plate at Ol^pa (Roeh^ 

J. G. yi. Na 119, ppi 43 . «8«> Cauer, Dilutut Inter. Grate. 

Na i6t). . 

6. 7. a precipitotu mountain with loftp clina -- named 

Typaenm. “ Opposite to Olympia, on the southern side of the river, 
rises a range of heights, higher than the Cronian ridg^ in some parU 
separated from the river by a narrow level, in others failing to the nvers 
bank. Among these hills is observed a bare summit, terminating 
towards Olympia in a lofty precipitous ridge, distant about half » 
from the river. This is the ancient Typaeus [Typaeum]. . . . uh 
the exception of this summit the mounuins to the left of the nver are 
clothed and diversified like those on the opposite side, and complete the 
sylvan beauties of the vale of Olympia" (Leake, Pt{ap. p. 8 *7.; cp. rtf., 
Mortu, I. p. 30). As to the punishment of death by hurling the 
offender from a height, see note on iv. 18. 4. It was only mairied 
women who were excluded from witnessing the Olympic games; maidens 
were free to view them. See vi- ao. 9; cp. v. 13. la Women were 
forbidden to be present at the foot-races instituted by Amphisstis m 
Dryopis (Antoninus Liberalis, Transform. 32). 

6 7 Oallipatlra, or Pherenice. She was a daughter of Diagoras, 
the Rhiidian athlete. See vi 7. « Boeckh has mi^e it 
that her name was Pherenice, not Callipatira (Exflu. Pindar, p. t 66 >. 
For D'wgoras, as we learn from Pausanias (/x), had two daughters, 
Callipatira ati another whose name Pausanias does not mentiom 
Callipatira had a son Eucles who was victorious among the men, 
her sister had a son Pisirodus, who was victorious among Ac teys. The 
name of this sister, the mother of Pisirodus, was probaWy Pherenice, 
for Pausanias himself in the present passage admits that she was w 
called by some people, and Pherenice u Ac name givtm her by 
Philostratus (Dt arts gymnasHea, 17), Aelian ( Kar. thst. x. 

Maidmus (viii 15. 12, ext. 4), and Pliny (Nat. Nut. vii. > 33 ). < 
Pliny and Valerius Maximus Ae name appears as Berenice, but mis is 
no doubt a copyist’s mistake for Pherenice.) A scholiwt on I m^r 
(Olymp. vii Introd. p. 158, ed. Boeckh), however, Iw Calh^ura. 
Valerius Maximus (U.) calls Phercnice’s (Berenice’s) son Eucles 
instead of Pisirodus. Cp. [Aeschines,] Epist. iv. 5, who does not, 
however, mention the names of the mother and son. . , . 

7 . I. On reaching Olympia etc. Olympia lies on Ae nght or n^ 
bank of Ae Alpheus, where Ae river meanders westw^ through a 
spacious valley (about seven miles long by one mile broad), enclosed by 
low wooded hills of soft and rounded forms, beyond which appw on the 
eastern horiam the loftier mountains of Arcadia. The soil of the valley, 
being alluvial, is fertile; cornfields and vineyards stretch away in all 
directions. The whole aspect of the scene, wiAout temg gr^ ot 
impressive, is rich, peaceful, and pleasing. The bed of ^ Alpheus is 
wide; but in summer the water is scanty and is divided into «veral 
streams running over a broad gravelly bed. The sacred piwnct or 
Altis of Olympia lies between the river on Ae souA and a low but steep 
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hill, thickly wooded with pine-trees and shrubs, which rises on the 
north. This wooded hiU is the ancient Mount Cronius. Immediately 
to the west of the precinct the Cladeus flows between steep sandy banks 
into the Alpheus from the north. 
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7 . 2. Arethuaa. Cp. vii 24. 3; y-iii. 54, 3. n ^ ^^id that on 
the days when the guts of the sacrificed victims were thrown into the 
Alpheus at Oly-mpia, the spring Arethusa at Syracuse grew turbid. 
Another story was that a cup thrown into the Alpheus reappeared in 
Arethusa. See Antigonu^ /ftr/or. Afirai. 140 (155) ; Strabo, vL p, 270 ; 
^eca, Natur. Quaeji. iiL 26. 5. A painting found in the baths of 
Trajan represents Alpheus rejoining Arethusa (Momtmemii Intditi, tSto, 

Uv. is.) 

creatures float on its surface without swimming etc. 

While the water of the ocean conUtns from 4 to 6 per cent of solids in 
solution, the Dead Sea holds from 24 to 26 per cent, or five times as 
muck The water is very nauseous to the taste and oily to the touch, 
leaving on the skin, when it dries, a thick crust of salt But it is very 
brillianL Seen from far away no lake on canh looks more blue and 
beautiful. Swim out upon it, and at a depth of ao feet you can count 
the pebbles through the transparent waters. The buoyancy of the Dead 
Sea is well known; it is difficult to sink the limbs deep enough for 
ssrimnung ; if you throw a stick on the surface, it seems to rest there as 
on a minor, so little of it actually penetrates the water. ... No fish can 
exist in the waters, nor is it proved that any low forms of life have been 
discovered" (G. A. Smith, Historical Geography of the Holy Land 
P- sot sf.) 

7 . 6. Oronu* - a temple waa made for him at Olympia etc. 

In this legend and in the name of .Mount Cronius (Paus. vL 2a i) 
Prof. Curtius sees reminiscences of a Cretan settlement at Olympia 
[ArdUsologisclur Anaeigcr, 1894, p. 42). 

7 . 6. the Golden Rat^ On the classical fables of the Golden Age 
see L. Preller, AusgewdhUt Aufsdtse, p. 196 sqq .; E. Grai; ‘Ad aureae 
aetatis fabularum symbola,' Lriprigtr Studiem rur classischem PkHoiogie, 

8 (1885), pp. 1-84. Other peoples beside the Greeks have had their 
legends of a Golden Age. The Delaware Indians of North America 
held “ that the pristine age was one of unalloyed prosperity, peace and 
bapp'mess, an Age of Gold, a Saturnian Reign. Their legends asseve¬ 
rated that at that time ‘the kiUing of a man was unknown, neither had 
there b«n any instances of their dying before they had attained to that 
age which causes the hair to became white, the eyes dim, and the teeth 
to be worn away.' This happy time was brought to a dose by the 
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advent of certain evil beings who taught men how to kill each other by 
sorcery" (D. G. Brinton, TM Ltmip/ ttnd tkrir legends, p. 135 tq.) 
The people of Mangaia in the South Pacific have a tradition that the 
Golden Age fell in the earlier port of the reign of Man^ when death, 
war, famine, sickness, and pain were unknown (W. W. Gill, Afj/lAs and 
Songs of the Soutk Pacific, p. 282 sq.) Cp. Bancroft, Nath>< Races of 
the Pacific StaUs, 3. p. 274. 

7 . 6 . the Idaean Dactyls. See Lobeck, AglaopAamus, p. 1150 
tqg. The discovery of iron was attributed to them; they are said to 
have found h on Mount Ida {Marmor Parium, line 22). 

7 . 6. Ida in Crete. The cave of Zeus on Mount Ida in Crete was 
discovered, or rather identified, by accident in 1884. Excavations have 
yielded a large number of objecu of ancient art, bronre shields, statuettes, 
objects in ivory, amber, rock ciystal, terra-cottas, etc. Sw Museo 
Ualiasto di antickitA classica, 2 (1888), pp. 689-904 ; MtUkeiL d. arrk. 
Inst, in Aiken, to (1885), pp. 59 - 72 . 280 sq .; American Journal of 

Arckaeology, 4 (1888), pp. 431-449. j » tv 

7. 7. the wild oliTe was bronght- firom the u^d of the 

Hyperboreans. This tradition is mentioned by Pindar (£?/. iii. 24 sqq.), 
except that he calU the tree an olive (cteVi), not a wild olive (iotinos). 
The Athenians, however, apparently had a tradition that the olive 
which Hercules planted at Olympia was a shoot obtained by him from a 
certain sacred olive-tree which grew at Athens beside the Ilissns and was 
fenced in by a wall, a heavy penalty being denounced against any one 
who should touch It ({AristoUe,] Minsk. Auscult. 51 ; SchoL on Anstiv 
phanes, Plntsts, 586 ; Suidas, s.v. xoti'kov oT«<#»ai^). A differem legMd 
is recorded by Phlegon m a fragment which has been preserved of his 
Olympic chronicle. He says that for the first five Olympiads no ^wn 
was awarded to the victors. King Iphitus was then bidden by an 
oracle to crown the victors with wreaths of wild olive made from a t^ 
which was encased in spiders’ webs. He found a tree answering to this 
description in the sacred precinct at Olympia, and he enclosed it “ 
wall. Krom this tree the victors' crowns were made. The first who 
won the crown was Dalcles, a Messenian, in the seventh Olympiad. See 
Fragm. kisfor. Crxsec. ed. Muller, 3. p. 604. As to the olive-tree from 
which in historical times the victors’ crowns were made, see v. 15. 
3 note. 

7 . 8. OpU and Hecaerge. .See L 43. 4 ““‘e- 

7 . 9. Aristaena of Proconneeus. See Herodotus, iv. 13. 

7 . 9. The Idaean Hercules is therefore reputed to have been 
the first to arrange the games etc. It was a common tradition that 
Hercules had founded the Olympic gomes; but opinions were divided 
as to whether the Hercules who founded them was the Idaean Hercules 
or the more famous hero of that name, the son of Zeus and Alcinena. See 
Strabo, viu. p. 354 if -! Pindar, 01 . iL 4 W*» vi. 1 14 •V?-. »'• 70 sqq. ; 
Diodorus, iv. 14, v. 64; Eusebius, Ckrtmic. voL i. P- * 92 . SebOne; 
Lysias, Or. xxxiii. I ; Polybius, xiL 26 ; Apollodorus, n. 7. 2 ; Plutarch, 
TMstus, 25 ; Helladius, in Photius, Bikliotkeca, p. 533 b, ed. Bekker; 
Sutius, Tkek. vl ^ sqq. \ Soltnus, L 27, ed. Mommsen; H)ginus, Fat. 
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273 - According to Pindar {ILce^ with the sdioL on OL ii 2, 5, 7) 
Hercules instituted the games in honour of Zens out of the spoils whi^ 
he had taken at the conquest of Elb (cp. Paus. v. 3. i). But according 
to another tradition he established them in honour of Pdops (Statius, 
Solinus, Hyginus, Uxc,', Clement of Alex. Strom. L 31, 137, p. 401 
ed. Potter). As to the traditionary connexion of Hercules with Olympia, 
see E. Curtitts, in AbkaMdlungem of the Prussian Academy (Berlin}, 
1894, p. 1098 sq,\ Busolt, Gritck. GtscUckte^ 1. p. 340 sq. As to 
the legends of the foundation and early history of the Olympian games, 
see J. H. Krause, Olympia, p. 36 tqq. 

7 . 10. the flutes play-while the competitors in the pent- 

athlum are leaping. Cp. v. 17. 10; vL 14. 10; Plutarch, Dt 
musita, 26. Philostratus says that leaping was thought a very difficult 
contest, and that hence the flutes played to stimulate the athletes (De 
arte gymnastica, 55). In the Argive games held in honour of Strong 
Zeus (cp. it 32. 7; ii. 34. 6) the wrestlers wrestled to the music of the 
flute (Plutarch, /r.) 

8. I. afterwards Clymenns-held the games etc According 

to another tradition, the persons who celebrated the OI)'mpian games 
between the time of their first institution and their celebration by 
Hercules, the son of Alcmena, were Aethlius, Epion son of Aethlius, 
Endymion, Ocnomans, and Pclops. See Eusebius, Chronic, voL i. 
p. 191, ed. Sebone. As to Gymenus, cp. vi. 31. 6. 

8. 3. Pelops. The legendary connexion of Olympia with Asia 
Minor (see v, i. 6 etc.) has been confirmed by the excavations at 
Olympia. For ” the closest analogies of old Phrygian art are to be found 
in the earliest bronte work in Olympia, Italy, and the northern lands " 
(Prof W. M. Ramsay, article ‘ Phrygia,' Encyclopaedia Britannica, 9th 

xviiL p 850 note). On the broiues found at Olympia, especially in 
and near the Pelopium, see notes on v. 13. 1 ; v. 14. 8. 

8. 3. Homer represent! Uenelans as driving a pair etc See II. 
xziiL 393 sqq. 

8 . 4. Hercules himself won the prizes for wrestling and the 
pancratium. See v. 31. 10 note 

8. 5. Oxylus, who also held the games. As to Oxylus, the 
Aetolian, see v. 3. 6 ry. Strabo says, on the authority oS Ephorus, that 
the charge of the 01)’mpic sanctuary had been in the hands of the 
Achaeans until it was taken over fiom them by the Aetolians under 
Oxylus (Strabo, viii p. 357). Prof Curtius has coUeaed what he 
believes to be evidence of the possession of Olympia by the Achaeans 
at a very early date. Amongst the facts to which he appeals are 
the sanctuary of Pelops at Olympia (Paus. v. 13. i) and the tradition 
of the settlement of Agorius and his Achaeans (Paus. v. 4. 3). See 
JaArimek d. arckdel. Instituts, 9 (1894), Archaologischer Anxeiger, 
pp. 40 - 43 - 

8. s- IphituB renewed the games, as I have said before. See 
V. 4. S sq., with the note. According to Velleius Paterculus (u 8* 
Halm) the renewal of the Olympic giunes by Iphitus took place 833 
years before the consulship of 3 tL Vinicius (30 a.D.), rle. in 793 B.C 
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According to Soliniu (L 28, cd, Mommsen) it took place 408 yean 
after the capture of Troy. Cp. Eusebius, Cktvmc. voL 1. p. 193, ed. 
Schone ; Strabo, viiu p. 358. 

8. 6. the point at which the unbroken tradition of the Olym- 
piada begins. This, according to the recchxd chronology, was 776 
B.C But see note on v. 4. 6, * the ancient writings of the Elcans.* 

8. 6. there were at first prizes for the foot-race. Ij. the foot¬ 
race was at first the only competition. Cp. iv. 4. 5 ; s-iiL 26. 4. 
Pausanias’s statement is confirmed by Plutarch {Qtuuit. Ctmvh'. v. 2. 
t2), Philostratus (D« arie gymnastica, 12), and Eusebius (Ckrtmic. voL 
P *d. SebOne), the two latter of whom agree with Pausanias os 
to the date (Ol. 14, »>. 724 b.c) when a second competition—the 
double foot-race—was added. 

8. 6. Coroebtu. See vitL 26. 3. That Coroebus of Elis won the 
foot-race in the first Olympiad b stated also by Eusebius {<Chron. voL i. 
p 194, cd. Schdne), mhosc history of the institution of the various 
Olympic contests and the names of the victon agrees with that of Pau- 
santas except in a few particulars noted below. The same may be said 
of the history of the Olympic contests given by Philostratus (Dt arts 
gymnastica, 12 sq.\ though it is not so full as that of Pausanias. All 
three writers doubtless drew their information from the Olympic 
regbters, as to which see v. 4. 6 note. 

8. 6. And in the next-Acanthus. Eusebius tells us (lx.) 

that in the fifteenth Olympiad (720 &C) the long foot-race (dolichos) 
was added, and that the victor in it was Acanthus, a Laconian. Philo¬ 
stratus says that after the fourteenth Olympiad (by which be probably 
means in the fifteenth Olympiad) the long race was introduced, and the 
victor was a Spartan, Acanthus (Dt arte gymnastica, 12), Pausanias 
probably made the same statement in the present passage, but there 
is a gap in the text. That the Lacedaemonian Acanthus was 
victorious in the fifteenth Olympbd b mentioned also by Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus (Asstiqtut. Rasn, viL 72). 

8 . 7. Eurybatua. According to some he was a Lusian (Philo¬ 
stratus, Dt arte gymnastica, 12). Eusebius agrees with Pausanias in 
calling him a Laconian. As to Lusi see viiL 18. 7 ry. 

8. 7. Smyrna, which was by that time included in Ionia. Aug. 
Fick (Die homerisekt Odyssee in ikrrr urspriingiicAen Sprackform, p. 
26) thinks that the farced accession of Smyrna to the Ionian confede¬ 
racy must have taken place at the beginning of the reign of Cyges, 
king of Lydia (720-682 B.C.), since the lonians were hard pressed by 
him. Smyrna wras the first city of Ionia that could boast of an Olympic 
victor (Philostratus, Dt arte gymnastica, 12). 

8. 7. Fagondaa. In the Greek text of Eusebius (Ckron. voL 1. p. 
196, ed. Schbne) this man is called Pogon: in the Armenian version of 
Eusebius be is named Paoron. 

8. 8. Eight Olympiads afterwarda. That b, in the thirty-third 
Olympiad, as we know from Philostratus (Dt arte gymnastica, 12) and 
Eusebius (Ckran. voL t. p. 198, ed. Schone), who says that the horse¬ 
race was won by Ctaxilas, a Thessalian. 
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8. 8. Whether Lygdaml* wm as bl* etc. It is said that hU foot 
was a cubit long (Pbilostratus, Dt arte gymnastUa, 13). 

8. 9. Prixes for boyi in ninning etc Accotding to Pbilostratus 
{De arte gymnastica, 13) the race for boys was introduced in OL 46 
(596 RCX when Polymestor the Milesian was victorious. But this 
seems to be a mistake; for Eusebius agrees with Pausanias as to the 
date of the introduction of the race and the name of the first victor, 
while he also records the victory of Polymestor (Polymnestor) in OL 46. 

8. 9. Hippoathenes, a Lacedaemonian. Cp. iil 13. 9; iu. 15. 7. 
He also won the »-rcstling-match at Olympia in OL 39-43 (634, 630, 
616, 614, 610 B,C) (Eusebios, Chronic. voL i. pi 199, ed. SchOne). 

8. 9- In the forty-drat Olympiad they introduced lw»v^tlg for 
boya etc. According to others, the boys' boxing-match was introduced 
in OL 60 (540 RCX and the first winner was Creon of Ceos (Philo- 
stratus, De arte gymnasEca, 13X But Eusebius agrees with Pausanias ; 
and Pbilostratus himself only mentions the other account as an alter¬ 
native to the one supported by Pausanias and Eusebius. 

8. 9. Philetaa. Eusebius calls him Philotas (CArvn. vol. i. p. 300 , 
ed- SchbneX Pbilostratus agrees with Pausanias in calling him Philetas 
{De arte gymttojtka, 13X 

8. 10. The race between armed men. This race was sometimes, 
if not alanys, a double race, i.e. the runners had to traverse the race- 
rourse twice, first in one direction and then in the other. See Pans. 
iL II. 8, X. 34. 5 ; Aristophanes, Birds, 391 sq., with the Scholium; 
Pollux, iii. 151;]. H. Krause, GynutasHk nnd AgtmisHk der HelUnen, 
*- P 3 SS note. As to the mode in which the race was run, see Fr. 
Hauser, m Jahrbtuk d. arch. Jmst a (1887X p. 103 sqq.; it. to (1895X 
p. 300 sq. 

8. I a The race called aynoria - waa inatitated etc. The 

same sutement is made by Xenophon, who also agrees with Pausanias 
as to the victor's name and country {Hellenica, L 3. iX 

8. 10. Sybariadea. Eusebius calls him Eurybatus (Chrom. voL i. 
p. 306, ed Schfine). ■ 

8. 11. a woman Beliatiche, from the coast of Macedonia. In 
the Armenian version of Eusebius {Chron. vol i. p. 307, ed. Schbne) 
the name of the victor is givxn as Philistiakhus Maketi, Le. Phiiistiachus, 
son of Macetus: in the Greek text of Eusebius the mention of the 
institution of the race and the name of the first victor are wanting. 
The Armenian version agrees with Pausanias in placing the institution 
of the race in OL 139 (364 B.C.) 

8. It. Tleptolemna, a Lyclan. The name of the first victor in 
the race ridden on colts is given in the Armenian version of Eusebius 
as Hippocrates, son of ThesaJus {Chron. vol. i. p. 307 , ed. Schdne): in 
the Creek text of Eusebius the mention of the institution of this race 
has dropped out, together with the name of the first victor. 

8 . II. Phaedimns, an Aeolian, from the city of Troaa Euse¬ 
bius calls him an Alexandrian {Chron. voL i. p. 310, ed. SeboneX 
meaning that he was a native of Alexandria Troas. 

9 . I. abolished by proclamation in the eighty-fourth Olympiad. 
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A ccholiast on Pindar {Olyrnfi. v. Inscr.) assit^ns the same date ( — 444 
B.C) for the abolition of the mule-cart race (if we accept Doeckh's cor¬ 
rection w6' for ot'y. But on verses 6 and 19 of the same ode a 
scholiast mentions the 85th OI)'mpiad as the date of the abolition ; and 
again a scholiast on P'miiaiT {Ofymfi. vi. Inscr.) mentions the 8sth or 
86th Olympiad as the dote. The former date may be reconciled with 
the one mentioned by Pausanias, as Bentley has pointed out, “ for if it 
was cried by the publick crier at Olymp. txjcxiv, that thenceforward 
there should be no more races with mules; then the fost time that it 
trw left off was Olymp. btxxv." {Diueriatiaiu upon tk* epistUi of Phot- 
oris, p. 100, ed. W. Wagner). 

9 . 2. the Mounters. They seem to have been more commonly 
called the Dismounters {apoiaiai). They raced at the Panathenian 
festival at Athens. See Plutarch, PkocioH, 20; Bekker's AiteiJota 
Gratca, p. 426 jy. For a relief representing one of these men leaping 
from a four-horse chariot, see BulUtin dt Comsp. HtlUniqut, 7 (1883), 
pp. 458-462, plate xviL 

9 . 2. an ancient enru etc. See v. 5. 3. 

9 . 3. The present order of the games etc. From the present 
passage of Pausanias we gather that down to the seventy-seventh 
Olympiad (473 B.C) all the contesu took place on one day. In later 
times the festival lasted live days (SchoL on Pindar, Olymp. v. 8 ; 
Tietres, ScM. on Lycopkrtm, 41). The order in which the various 
contests came on has been much discussed, but the evidence seems too 
defective to enable us to decide the question folly. However, a few facts 
are fairly certain. Thus the long race, the short race, and the double 
race appear to have been run on the same day in the order mentioned 
(Paus. vL 13. 3 note). The wrestling, boxing, and pancratium also 
took place in one day and in the order mentioned, though on one 
occasion at least the pancratium preceded the boxing (Paus. vi 15. 3-5 
note). Further, the chariot-races were followed on the same day by 
the pentathlum, and in the pcntatblum the first contest was the race, 
and the second was the wrestling (Xenophon, NelUmca, vii 4. 29). 
The race between armed men was the last of the contests (Artemidorus, 
Omricr. i 63). At Olympia all the contests for boys seem to have 
preceded the contests for men; whereas at other places the two sets 
of contests alternated, the boys’ wrestling-match being followed by the 
men’s wrestling-match, the boys* boxing-match by the men’s boxing- 
match, and so on (Plutarch, Qtuuit. Conviv. ii 5. i). See Boeckh, 
Explic. Piitdar. p. 148; L. Dissen's Exnirsns I. to Pindar (voL t. 
pp. 263-273 of bis edition) ; J. H. Krause, Olympia, p. 97 xyy.; A. E. J. 
Holwerda, ‘Olympische Studien,’ Ardkaologisckt Zeitung^ 38 (1880I 
pp. 169.171. 

Wilh regard to the time of year at which the Olympic festival 
was celebrated, it has generally been held that the celebration took 
place on the first full moon after the summer solstice, which on an 
average would be July isL But recent investigators seem to agree 
that the festival should be placed somewhat later in the year. Prof. 
G. F. Unger maintains that it fell on the second lull moon after the 
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siuniner a<^tice, and hence in August or the last days <rf July. Sec 
his article, ‘Der Olympiemnonat,* in Pkilologus, 33 (1874), 317- 

‘Zeitrechnung der Gricchen und Rdmer,' in I wan 
Muller’s Hamdbuik der khusiseken AUertuHu-vnsseiuckaft, voL i. p. 
^3 iq. ProC H. Nissen argues that in the odd Olympiads the fcsti\-al 
be^ on the fuU moon in August, but that in the c\-en Olympiads 
w ^ ^ September. See Rktiniseke, Afuseum, 

N. F. 40 (^85), p, 349377. More recently the question has been again 
discussra by Mr. August Mommsen in a dissertation UtStr dii ZHt der 
Olympten (Leipzig, 1891). He inclines to the newer view, with modi¬ 
fications. 

The lost celebration of the Olympic games took place in 393 a.d., 
whi^ the games were stopped by order of the Emperor Tbeo-’ 
^1^ The last Olympic victor known to history was an Armenian 
l^ht named Varartad or Ardavazt, a man of giant strength. See 
C^wus, //rr/!w. Commend. voL i. p. 573, ed. Beltker; Molsc de 
^ortne, //is/. d'Arm/me, iil 40, voL 2. p. 97, ed. de Florival; Herti- 
berg, GtukicA/t Critckenlands ustUr der Herrsekaft der Riimer, 3. p. 
377 ^ 

9 . 3. the sacrifices for the pentathlnm etc This passage of 
Pausanias has been a good deal discussed in connexion with the 
question whether the great public sacrifices were ofiered before or after 
^ g^es. But the passage is too corrupt, and the other evidence too 
drfectiiw, to allow of a definite solution of the question. See Krause, 
Olympia, p. 83 sqq. Various proposals base been made to emend the 
present passage. See Critical Note, voL i. p. 584. As to the 
pcntathlum see note on iii 11. 6. 

9 . 4. in the fiftieth Olympiad two men-were entrusted 

etc. This is plainly at variance with what follows in the next section; 
hence the text in one or other of the passages is probably corrupt. 
Perhaps the most probable correction proposed is to read f/fSo/DjKmrrn 
for (ucooTi/ in § 5. The translation of that passage would then be: 

** But in the seventy-fifth Olympiad nine umpires were appointed." See 
H. Fdrstcr, De keJ/anodias OtympUis, p. 20 sqq. ; and Critical Note, 
vol. 1. p. 584. Aristotle in \dsk CoHStiiulioH of Elis, as reported by 
Harpocration (r.v. EAAavo&KoiJ, stated that the Eleans appointed at 
first one umpire, ^terwards two, and afterwards nine. According to 
Hellanicus and Aristodemus the Elean, there were at first two umpires 
and finally ten, one being taken from each of the ten Elean tribes 
(SchoL on Pindar, Olymp. UL 23; Harpocration, lx.) Philostratus, 
who was nearly a contemporary of Pausanias, says that the number of 
umpires was ten ( Vit. A^losu iii. 30), which agrees with Pausanias's 
statement as to the number in bis own time. See J. H. Krause, 

^ ZV kelLssmUds Olympias (Leipsic, 

10 . I. the sacred grove (alaoe) of Zens has been called Altis etc. 
Pausanias’s explanation of the name Aids as only another form of the 
Cr«k word alsos (‘ sacred grove ’) seems to be correct See G. Curtius, 
Crieckiuk* E/ymatogief p. 356. Pindar speaks of the sacred precinct 
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as ‘^thc hospitable grove {alsos) of Zeus” {pfymp. iiL 31 tq.), “Pisa's 
well-wooded grove beside the Alpheus” (OL viiL u), “the holy grove” 
fOL xi. 54). He also calls the precinct by the name of Altis, and 
attributes its formation to Hercules ( 01 . xi. 55 sq.) Xenophon says 
that the Cladeus “ tiows down beside the Altis and hdls into the 
Alpheus” (IfeUtmca, vii. 4. 39). According to Strabo (viiL p. 353 ) the 
stadium at Olympia was in a grove of wild olives down to his own time. 

The first scholar in modem times who called attention to the 
wealth of ancient monuments which excavations might bring to light 
at Olympia was Montfiiucon ; and after him Winckelmann conceis-ed 
the plan, which he did not live to execute, of systematically explor¬ 
ing the site (A- Bdtticher, Olympia^ p. 51 tqq. ; Flasch, • Olympia,' in 
Baumeister's Denkmaltr, p. 1061 sq.) The first modem traveller who 
visited Olympia was the Einglishman Chandler; he made his way thither 
in the summer of 1766, and saw “ the walls of the ceil of a very large 
temple, standing many feet high and well-built, the stones all uninjured ” 
(Travtls in Greta, p. 394). The temple of which he speaks was prob¬ 
ably the temple of Zeus. It was not, however, until 1839 that excavations 
were actually made on the site. In that year the archaeologists of the 
French Rx^diHon de Morft worked for six weeks at the temple of Zeus 
and cleared it sufficiently to make out the plan and approximate dimensions 
of the building. They also found some pieces of the sculptures which 
had adorned the temple, particularly fragments of three of the sculptured 
metopes. One of these fragments exhibits the Nemean lion slain by 
Hercules ; another a sitting figure of Athena (part of the metope which 
represented Hercules’s adventure with the Stymphalian birds); and the 
third, the best preserved of all, shows Hercules in the aa of taming the 
Cretan bulk (As to these sculptured metopes tee below, p. 533 sqq^ 
All the sculptures discovered by the French are now in the Louvre. 
See Blouet, Expldition Scuntifique Je Morle: ArcUUctttre, 1. pp. 56-73, 
with pL 63-78; E. Michon, ‘ Les sculptures d’Olympie conservfes au 
Louvre,’ Revue archdologiqtu, 3 me 37 (1S95), pp- 78-109, 150- 

181. 

In the years 187 5-1881 the whole of the Altis, together with many 
adjacent buildings, was excavated by German archaeologists at the cost 
of the German Government. This great work, carried out with a skill 
and fidelity which left nothing to be desired, has been fruitful in results, 
which are still in course of publication. Its initiation and successful 
completion are due mainly to the zeal and energy of Prof. Ernst Curtius, 
who roused the interest and secured the concturence of the Elmperor and 
Crown Prince of Germany in the undertaking. By the terms of the 
agreement between the Greek and German Governments, the cost of the 
enterprise was borne entirely by Germany, while Greece acquired 
possession of all the objects brought to light by the excavations. The 
soil had accumulated over the ancient buildings to an average depth of 
16 or 17 feet; the expense of clearing it away amounted to about 
£,^0,000. The work was directed mainly from Berlin by Prof. Ernst 
Curtins, the architect Dr. Adler, and a member of the Foreign Office, 
while the conduct of the excavatims on the spot was entrusted to a 
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varying cotnmissioti of archaeol^sts and anrhitects, among whom may 
be particularly mentioned G. Hirschfeld, Ad. Bdtticher, Professors Treu, 
hurtwiingler, and Dorpfeld, Dr. 'Weil, Dr. Purgold, and the architects 
Bohn, Borrmann, Graef and Graeber. The results of their labours are 
described in three great works, namely: (i) Die Auigrabungen zu 
Olympia,^ vols. (Berlin, 1876-1881); (2) Du Funde tvn Olympia, i 
voL (Berlin, 1882) ; (3) Olympia: die Ergebniste dervon dem deutschem 
ReUk veranstaltetcH Auigrabang, to be completed in four volumes of 
plates and five volumes of letterpress. Of this last work, forming the 
definitive publication of the results, four volumes of plates and four 
volumes of letterpress have up to the present (.May 1896) been pub¬ 
lished ; they deal respectively with the architecture, the sculpture, the 
broiues, and the inscriptioiu. Mote popular accounts are given in the 
following works: Curtius und Adler, Olympia und Umgegend, with two 
maps and a plan drawn by Kaupert and Dhtpfcld (Berlin, 1882); Ad. 
Bdtticher, Olympia; Dot Fesl und seine Stdtte' 1886); A. Flasch, 
•Olympia,’in Baumeister's Denkmdler, pp. 1053-1104 PP j Baedeker's 
Gritckenlastd^ pp. 333*355 substance of this account was supplied 
by Drs. Dhrplcld and Purgold); Guide - Joanne, 2. pp. 333-362. 
A clear surnmary of the results is famished by Prof jebb in his article 
* Olympia,’ in the Encyclopaedia Briiannica, 9th ed. 

The sacred precinct or Altis appears to have formed a quadrilateral 
of about 200 metres (750 feet) long from east to west, by 175 metres 
(570 feet) broad from north to south. Its boundary on the north is 
not known, but probably it was formed by Mount Cronius. On the 
other three sides (west, south, and east) the precinct was bounded by a 
wall, the greater part of which can still be traced. On the east side the 
boundary-wall extends behind the Echo Colonnade, and serves at the 
same time as the supporting-wall of the stadium. On the west side 
remains of two walls can be seen extending parallel to, and within a 
short distance of each other, for a long way. The inner of these two 
w^ is the earlier, and dates from the Greek period; like the east wall 
it is built of squared blocks of conglomerate without morttr. The outer 
of the two western walls is built of squared blocks of conglomerate and is 
supported by buttresses on the inside; it is standing to a height of mote 
than three feet. Formerly this outer wall was supposed to have been 
built in the Macedonian age; but the subsequent discovery of tiles, 
mortar, and the masonry called opus incertum in the construction of tlie 
wall has proved that it is of Roman date. The wall on the south side 
of the Altis is also Roman. Originally, the southern boundary-wall 
seems to have been farther to the north, on the line of the South Terrace 
Wall, as it is designated on the plans of Olympia. Thus we learn that 
in Roman times the Altis was enlarged on the south. Dr. Dflrpfeld 
conj^ures that this enlargement and the consequent construction of the 
existing south wall were works of the emperor Nero, who is known to 
have converted the building at the south-east comer of the Altis into a 
p^ce (see below, p. 575). A confirmation of this view. Dr. Dhrpfeld 
thinks, is to be found in the fact that in these Roman walls of the Altis 
as well as in the Roman gateways arc built many fragments of older 
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buildings and many bases of statues. These fragments, in Dr. Ddrpfeld’f 
opinion, may very well be the reinaras of buildings destroyed by Nero 
when he was building bis palace, and these bases may be the pedestals 
of the many statues which be carried off from Olympia ; for it was the 
emperor’s interest not to leave the vacant pedestals long standing as 
silent but eloquent witnesses of the ravages which he had perpetrated 
in the sacred precinct. 

The older wall of the Altis, which may be seen especially on the west, 
appears in many places to have been only a low enclosure, not a high 
boundary-walL Hence Dr. Dorpfeld suggests that perhaps the precina 
was not fully enclosed until the Roman period. With this view would 
accord very well the fact that though great pieces of the old wall of the 
Altis are preserved, no trace of a gateway older than the Roman period 
has been found. The existing gateways are all of Ronuui construction. 
Of these gateways there are three in the west wall and one in the south 
wall, not counting the entrance into the Council House on the south and 
the vaulted entrance into the stadium on the north-east. In the west 
wall the two chief gates are at the north-west and south-west ends 
respectively. Their plan and dimensions ore exactly the same; each 
consisted of three openings in the wall with a portico on the outside 
supported by four columns (see below, note on v. 15. a). The gateway 
in the middle of the west wall was a simple passage. On the other hand, 
the gateway in the south wall, near its eastern end, was the most spacious 
and stately of all. F'rom the scanty existing remains, it appears to have 
had the form of a Roman triumphal arch of Corinthian style with three 
openings; and to have been built to some extent, like the later Altis 
»^l, out of the materials of older buildings and the bases of statues. 
This imposing gate must certainly have been built with the intention of 
serving as the grand entrance 1^ which processions were to pass into 
the Altis. Yet in the time of Pansanias it would appear that processions 
entered the sacred precinct, not by this triumphal gateway, but by the 
simpler gale at the south-west comer of the Altis (see v. i S- a note). 
Hence Dr. Ddrpfeld suggests that the grand gateway at the south-east 
comer was built by Nero as a new processional entrance, but that after 
Nero's death the Elcans abandoned the innovation imposed by the 
tyrant and reverted to the older usage of introducing processions by the 
south-western gate. 

^ Curtins and Adler, Oljrmpui umj VmntgrmJ, pp. 19 if., at, as I Ad. 
Bottkber, pp. 51 iff,, 163ry., 400; Ihwh, 'Olympia,'in kumeuter’s 

JXtiUmtler, p. 1061 iff. ; Baedeker,* pp 338, 346, 348; W. DorpCrld, • Die 
Altisnuucr m Olympia,' Mitikgil, d. arch. hut. in Atfun, 13 (1888), pp. 337- 
^6; iJ., in Ohmpia: Ergtiniiti, Textbond X p 61 if. ; Ofymfia: Ergeiniiu, 
Tofelbud 1 . pL xlv. 

10. I. Pindar- calls the place Altis. Sec Pindar, Of. xL 55 . 

10 . a. The temple and image of Zens were made from the 
booty etc. Pisa was conquered and destroyed by Elis about 570 B.a 
But it is quite certain that the temple of Zeus was not built till at least 
a century later. We must, therefore, suppose either that the Elcans 
kept the booty for a century before expending it in the erection of the 
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temple, which teems scarcely credible; or that the rongiicst to which 
Pansanias refers must be a later one. Now Herodotus tells us (iy. 148) 
that in his lifetime the Eleans laid waste most of the Triphylian towns ; 
and Strabo (viiL p. 35SX apparently referring to the same event, says 
that after the close of the third Messenian war the Eleans with the 
help of the Spartans reduced to subjection the whole country as far 
south as the borders of Messenia. The third Messenian war ram*, to 
an end in 455 ac.; hence, on this calculation, the temple of Zeus could 
not have b^ begun before that date. On the other hand, the 
Laceda^onians hung on the eastern gable of the temple a golden 
shield in commemoration of their victory at Tanagra (see § 4) which 
was won in 457 E.C We should therefore suppose that the temple 
was finished or nearly finished in that j-ear. 

Evidence as to the date of the building of the temple hag been 
obtained by an examination of the site. The base of a votive oilering 
of a certain Praxiteles (not the sculptor) and the base of a statue by 
Onatas (see v. 27. 8) were found untler the rubbish which was heaped 
up in building the temple; and the base of the votive oflerings of 
Smicythus (see v* 26. 2 was found ab<nH the rubbish heap. Hence 
the rubbish heap must have been made (and the temple built either 
wholly or in part) ajttr the votive oRering of Praxiteles and the statue 
by Onatas were set up, and btf^ the votive ofiferings of Smicythus. 
Now a variety of considerations, palaeographical and historical, 
combine to show that the bases of Praxiteles and Onatas cannot have 
been Mt up much before Ol. 75 (480 B-C.) ; and the votive offerings 
of Smicythus were certainly later than OL 78 (468 acX and probably 
not later than OL 80 (460 B.C.X or at the latest OL 8a (452 B.C) 
Hence we arrive at OL 75 and OL 82 as the extreme limits within 
which the temple was built. We may say, then, that it was built 
between the years 480 ac and 452 B.C or (taking the last year of 
the 82nd 01 )’mpiad) 449 ac Dr. Dorpfeld holds that the limits can 
be narrowed still ftirther, namely to between 468 and 456 ac Sec 
Furtwangler, DU Bronsefttnde oms Olympia, p. 4 sq .; Ad. Botticher, 
Olympia* p. 254 sq.i Flasch, ‘Olympia,’ in Baumeister's ZV»f]Wii/rr, 
pp. 1098-I I00; G. Die wtHickt Citbtigntppt am Zeustemptl 

XU Olympia, p. 5 sqq. ; L. Urlichs, Bemerkungm iiber Jen elympitekem 
Tempel und seine Bildwerke, pp. 1.7, 28; W. Dorpfeld, in Olympia: 
Ergtbnisu, Textband 2. p. 19 sqq. 

10. 2 . The temple is built in the Doric style etc. The temple 
of Zeus, the largest and most important of all the buildings at Olympia, 
stands not in the middle but in a comer (the south-west comer) of the 
sacred precinct. The reason of this is that at the time when the temple 
was built the rest of the precinct was already occupied by buildings and 
altars. Whether an older temple stood on the site of the existing 
temple is not known ; at all events no remains of any such earlier 
temple have been found. The ground on which the temple stands has 
a slope towards the south. It is not a good site for building, and it 
ncccssAiy to niisc it Artifictally by made earth in order to give 
the temple the commanding position which it enjoys among the other 
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edifices of the sacred precinct. The foundations, which are preserv^ 
entire, are sunk only i metre deep in the original soil of the Altis. 
Their height, measured to the upper edge of the stylobate, is about 
4 metres; so that they rose to an average height of about 3 metres 
above the original level of the ground. Round about the temple an 
artificial mound, composed of rubbish and earth, was raised so as to 
hide the foundations and to give the temple the appearance of standing 
on an eminence. The natural soil, deep down under the new surface 
which was thus created, was found to contain a multitude of small 
bronte objects which had been deposited here before the temple was 
built (see below, p. 503). The foundations do not form a single 
coimected block of masonry, but consist of separate walls, which 
supported the upper walls and the rows of columns of the temple. 
Like the rest of the temple the foundations ate built of great blocks of 
a coarse shell-conglomerate which Pausanias calls poros (see below). 
The spaces between the foundation-walls were filled with earth. 

The temple rested, as usual, on three steps. These steps differ in 
height and breadth. The two lower steps are each .48 metre high ; the 
top step or stylobate proper is . 56 metre high. Correspond'mgly, the 
lower step is .48 metre broad ; the upper is .56 metre. The stones of 
the steps are fastened together with shaped iron clamps. 

The cxirettte length of the temple, measured on the lowest step, is 
66.64 metres; its extreme breadth, also measured on the lowest step, 
is 30.30 metres. Measured on the stylobate, its length it 64.13 metres, 
and its breadth 37.68 metres. The stylobate is built of enormous 
blocks of stone, each of them about 3.60 metres square. 

The temple was, as Pausanias says, of the Doric order and 
surrounded by a colonnade. This outer colonrude comprised six 
columns at ea^ of the narrow ends, and thirteen columns on each of 
the long sides. It was thus a hexastyle temple of the nomud pattern. 
The columns are constructed of the same coarse conglomerate as the 
foundations, but, like all the parts of the temple which were exposed 
to view, they were coated with a fine white marble stncca The 
intervals between the columns, measured from axis to axis, was about 
J.30 metres. But the intervals are rather greater at the gable ends 
than on the long sides, and on the other hand the intervals between 
the columns at the four comers are less than the intervals between the 
other columns. On account of their great size the columns were 
necessarily built of several superposed horizontal sections or drums, 
as they are called. The num^r of drums is not the same in all the 
columns. One column on the south side had fifteen of them. The drums 
were fiistened together by wooden dowels. None of the columns is now 
standing entire; at the most one or two drams may be seen in their 
original position. On the south aide of the temple some of the columns 
lie strutted on the ground, just as they were thrown down by earth¬ 
quakes : their drams, however, have been severed from each other by 
the fidl. The height of the columns was 10.43 metres. Each column 
had twenty flutes, that is, grooves or channels cut perpendicularly on 
its surface. The echinus of the capitals was somewhat fiat, forming In 
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this respect an intermediate stage between the bulging capitals of the 
Heracitm at 01>’mpia and the almost straight capitals of the Parthenon 
at Athens, The capitals which most nearly resemble them are those of 
the old Pre-Persian temple on the Acropolis at Athens and the temple 
at Aegina, The diameters of the columns vary somewhat. At the 
gable ends the lower diameter is 3.35 metres and the upper diameter 
1.72 metres; on the long sides the lower diaineter is 3.31 metres and 
the upper diameter 1.68 metres. 

Fragments of all the members of the entablature lie scattered on 
the ground. The architrave, which was 3 metres broad and 1.7$ to 
1.77 metres high, was composed of three blocks placed side by side 
and fastened together with shaped iron clamps. The triglyphs and 
metopes are constructed nf the same coarse conglomerate as the walls 
and columns; they were coated with white stucco but were not painted 
nor sculptured. The twenty-one shields dedicated by Mummius (Pans. 
V. to. 5} were attached, not to the architrave, but to the metopes, as 
appears from the dowel-holes and other marks on the metopes. These 
marks prove that ten of the shields were histened to the metopes of the 
east front and the remaining eleven to the most easterly of the metopes 
on the south side. Each shield seems to have measured t.05 metres in 
diameter. 

The gthon projected .84 metre. It was quite plain, as in most 
old temples, the mutules have regularly 18 guttae apiece, which are 
generally carved out of the same block as the geison. The height of 
the gables was apparently 3.30 metres {Olympia: Ergwhdsst, Textband 

3. p. 116). 

The temple was roofed with marble tiles, of which a great many 
have been preserved and are now collected at the Pelopinm. These 
tiles are of various dates and of difTcient marbles. The original tiles 
are of Parian or some other coarse-grained marble brought from the 
islands of the Aegean. Dr. Dbrpfeld thinks that the marble is Parian, 
Or. Lepsius is of opinion that it more resembles Naxian marble 
(Lepsius, Gritekiuht Marmorstudun, p. 128). Out a great part of 
the roof was in later times repaired and covered with tiles of Pcntelic 
marble, of which many have been found. That these tiles of Pentelic 
marble are later than those of Parian marble is proved not only 
by the style of the workmanship but also by the masons’ marks on 
some of them and by the different style of the lions’ heads which 
projected from the tima or overhanging edge of the roof and served as 
water-spouts or gargoyles. Of these lion-heads the earlier and better 
carved are of Parian marble ; the later and ruder are of Pentelic marble. 
From the very different styles of the existing lion-heads (thirty-nine 
of them suivive out of an original total of to3) it appears that the roof, 
or at all events the sima with its water-spouts, was repaired at four 
difierent times, and that three of these repairs fell within the Roman 
period. The tiles with which the roof was covered are of two different 
shapes. One sort consists of large flat tiles with raised edges or flanges 
at two sides. These tiles were laid in rows side by side, and the raised 
edges of each contiguous pair of flat tiles were covered by a tile of the 
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other Mit, shaped like a tiny gablcroot In the lower face of each 
covxnng tde, at the upper end, were pegs which fitted into correspond- 
ing holes in the flat tiles, thus holding the tiles firmly together and 
preventing them from slipping. 

The colonnade which surrounds the temple proper is broadci at the 
^ Md west ends than on the long sides. At the cast and west ends 
It ts 6.22 metres broad, measured on the floor; on the long sides it is 
broad. The colonnade is relatively broader than that of 
the Parthenon, but narrower than those of the Sicilian temples. Its 
fl^ ,5 composed of large blocks of conglomerate, the upper surface 
^ which IS covered with a pavement formed of pebWes and monar. 

c. pebbles were not visible in the original pavement; nothing was 
swn on the top but the smooth surfiice of the mortar. In Roman 
times this simple pavement was replaced by a grand mosaic pavement 
formed of different coloured marbles, considerable ponions of which 
^ve been found m the eastern part of the colonnade as well as in the 
fore temple and the cei/a. Tlie ceiling of the colonnade, like that of 
the temple proper, was of wood. Coffered ceiUngs of stone hardly 

"West building with a ceiling of this son 
IS the Philippe^ (see v. aa 9 note). A great many statues stood 
tetween the columns of the long south side. The marks which are 
stiU to be seen here on the pai-emcnt prove that the statues were of 
bronre and were placed immediately on the stylobate, without pedestals. 

The outside of the temple was painted, for traces of colour hare 
been detected tm many of the architectural members. Thus red was 
found on the rings of the Doric capitals, on the upper part of the 
^hitrare, etc ; and blue was found on the triglyphs, on the eu/Lie of 
the architrave, etc. Some pointed decorations in the form of leaves 
and so on hare been traced on the gtison and sima. 

A great ramp or inclined plane led up to the middle of the cast 
front, forming the pnncipal approach to the temple. Originally this 
ramp was no broader than the space between the central pair of 
columns ; but in Roman times it was enlarged on both sides. 

T^e dimensions of the temple given by Pausanias (height 68 feet 
breadth 9s feet, length 230 feet) are tolerably correct, if we assume 
ttat the foot m which they are reckoned is the common Greek and 
Roman f^t of .296 metre (see voL 2. p. 13), and that in estimating 
the length of the temple Pausanias included the ramp at the cast end 
He probably put down the figures as he received them from his guides 
who would be pretty sure, as .Mr. A. Bdttichcr observes, to stretch the 
measures to the utmost in order to impress visitors with a sense of the 
gnwdeur of the temple. Converted into metres, his measurements are 
as Wlows: height of temple 20.13 metres (which, according to the best 
authonr)-. Dr. Ddrpfcld, is almost e.xact); breadth 28.12 metres (a 
little greater than the actual breadth of the stylobate measured on the 
top step, see above, p. 494); length 68.08 metres. 

examination of the buildings at Olympia, Dr. Dorpfeld 
deduces the conclusion that the foot emplo)-ed in their construction 
was not the foot of .296, but a larger foot of .327 metre, which Dr, 
VOL It. ^ ^ 
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Dorpfeld can* the Phidonian foot (qi. Aristotle, CpmstHutim of AthiHi, 
toy. He points out that many importast dimensions of the temple of 
Zeus, when reckoned in feet of .327 metre, are expreised in round 
numbers, thus: 

• Pbidonisn ha. 


Height of column . . . . • ja 

Intercolumniation on long sides . . .16 

Length of abacus of columns on long sides . . * 

Drcadth of central aisle • . - .20 

Breadth of u/Ja in interior . . . .40 

Breadth of cr//a on outside, with step . . 50 

Depth of fore-temple and hack-chamber . 15 


The same foot seems to has-e been employed in the construction of 
other buildings at Olympia; thus the Prytaneum, measured in feet of 
a327 metre, is exactly too feet square, and the Echo Colonnade is 
exactly 300 feet long. On the other hand, the Olympic foot of .321 
metre (or, more exactly, .32045 metre; see note on vi. 20. 8) seems 
also to hare been occasionally employed at 01)'m[ha; for the temple 
of Zeus is 200 Olympic feet long, and the length of the laulted entry 
to the stadium is too Olympic feet. Dr. D&rpfeld suggests that the 
Olympic foot was a sacred measure, but that in practice the larger 
Phidonian foot was employed by architecU and masons. 

The temple proper (miot), in other words the cote of the building, 
as distinguished from the colonnade which surrounded it, consisted of 
three compartments, a fore-temple {frvnaos) at the east end, a great 
hall {celia) in the middle, and a back-chamber (opistkodomot) at the 
west end. It is raised on a low step abore the level of the surrounding 
colotmade. lu length, measured on this step, is 46.84 metres, and its 
breadth 16.39 metres; this latter measure corresponds exactly to 50 
Acginetan feet. In sire and plan the fore-temple and back-chamber 
are exactly alike; each had on its front two Doric columns between 
amtat. TTie only difference between them was that the fore-temple was 
closed with doors, whereas the back<bambcr was open to the public, 
and being furnished with a long stone bench served as a place of 
meeting and conversation (Lucian. Herodotus, I ; id,, Fugilivi, 7 ; id., 
De morie Pertgrini, 22). 

The walls of the temple consisted, in their lowest part, of tall slabs 
set up edgeways, of which some are spU in their original places. 
Above these slabs were laid courses of squared blocks of the common 
shape. Very few remains of these bloclu have been found, but they 
suffice to show that the blocks were 1.28 metres long by a49 metre 
high. 

The bronze doors which Pausonias mentions (v. ta S) have lefr 
their traces on the threshold of the fore-temple. There were three of 
these doors, a large one in the middle between the two central columns, 
and two smaller ones at the sides. Each door was double, that is, 
consisted of two folding pieces. Traces of the three thresholds can be 
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ie«n, each »-ith its sockets in which the hinges revolved and the central 
bolt was sbou 

Over the columns and amtiu of the forc>tcmple and back-chamber 
was a Doric entablature, consisting of an architrave, a trigi}’ph frieie, 
and probably a cornice. The architrave and triglyph frieze were 
confined to the two short ends of the temple proper, but the comice 
ran all round it. The trigij'phs of the frieze are of the ordinary con¬ 
glomerate stone (^rvs ); but the metoftes are of marble and are 
adorned with sculptures representing the deeds of Hercules, os 
Pausanias has described them (v. to. 9 note). There were six <jf 
th^ sculptured metopes over the fore-temple, and the same number 
over the backchamber. The way in which the metopes are fitted into 
the triglyphs (by means of a groove which does not reach to the top 
of the triglyph) proves that these sculptured metopes were made and 
inserted in their places at the time when the temple was built, and not 
at a later time. For since the groove in the triglyph into which the 
metope fitted is not carried up to the top of the triglyph block, the 
metope could only have been ptuhed into it from the side, not slipped 
down into it from above. TTus observation, which Is due to Dr. 
Dbrpfeld, is of some importance for the history of the templc-sculp- 
lutes. '.But might not the faces of the metopes have been sculptured 
after the blocks were fitted into their places ?) The floor of the fore¬ 
temple contains the remains of a Greek mosaic, composed of rough 
ronnd pebbles from the river imbedded in hard mortar and arranged 
so as to represent Tritons and Sirens within a border of palmettes and 
meandering lines. See Blouet, Ej^pZJ. Sdtmti/. d* Morie; Ankiteeturt, 
I. pi. 63 and 64; Olympia; Ergrhmse, Textband 3. p. 180^.; id, 
Tafciband 3. pL cv. This mosaic is of special interest as ^ing 
perhaps the only extant specimen of an ancient Greek pavement in a 
mosaic panem. It is certainly later than the temple, but nevertheless 
dates from Greek not Roman times. It is now covered up in order to 
preserve it 

Of the great door which led into the ctUa or great central hall of 
the temple very few traces survive on the threshold, enough however 
to show that iu breadth was about 5 metres. The uUa itself measured 
38.74 metres in length by 13,36 metres m breadth, and was divided 
longitudinally by two rows of Doric columns mio three aisles, namely 
a central aisle or nave 6.50 metres wide, and two narrower side aisles. 
Each row of columns comprised seven columns and two pilasters. 
Their height is unknown. The lowest drums of the columns are still 
standing in their places. The ceiling was doubtless of wood, but its 
height and structure are not known. Above the side aisles, to judge 
from Pausanias's description (v. 10. 10), there seem to have been 
galleries, which may have been constructed for the special purpose of 
Rowing visitors to approach the great image- No other Greek temple 
is known to have had such galleries. 

T^e inner arrangement of the ctUa can still be made out with 
certainty. The side aisles were partitioned off from the central nave 
by screens which extended between the columns. Only the spaces 
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between the first pair of columns on each side were open to allow of 
access to the side aisles. In the third to the fifth intercolumniation 
the screens were formed of slabs of conglomerate, of which portions 
still remain. From the fifth to the eighth intercolumniation the screens 
were of some other material, probably of metal; traces of them may be 
seen on the floor as well as the holes in the columns in which they were 
fastened. Each side aisle was closed at the end by a door placed 
between the second column and the wall 

The central nave was divided from east to west into four sections. 
Tlie first or most easterly section was about 7.50 metres long and was 
di\-ided from the next by a screen or harrier. lu floor, at the time of 
the excavations, showed some scanty traces of a Roman mosaic pave- 
ment resembling the one which still exists in the fore-temple ; but these 
traces seem now to have vanished entirely; the present writer looked 
in vain for them. This first section of the central nave was clearly 
open to the public Sot so the second section, which, as we have 
seen, was shut off from the first by a screen or barrier. This second 
section is about 9.50 metres long and extended up to the basis of the 
great image of Zeus. The floor is composed of two parts. The first 
part, comprising about a third of the whole, is paved with slabs of 
conglomerate. The rest was paved with flags of black Eleusinian 
limestone, many pieces of which were found lying about in the *■<//<». 
Round about this square pavement of black limestone ran a raised 
border or ledge of white Pentclic marble Some of the stones of this 
ledge were discovered in their original places ; others, which had been 
removed, were found and replaced. They may now be seen extending 
between and in front of some of the columns. F rom the way in which 
the black limestone pavement with its white marble border was fitted 
into its place Dr. DSrpfcld concludes that it formed no part of the 
original plan and must have been put in at some time after the temple 
was finished. Further, since the pedcsul of the great image was made 
of the same black Eleusinian stone as the pavement (see below', and 
since the pavement must have been constructed at the same time that 
the image was set up, it follows that the temple must luivc been finished 
some time (how long we cannot say) before Phidias erected his great 
image of Zeus in it, and that in doing so he made some changes in the 
internal arrangement of the ulla. The black pavement with its raised 
edge of white marble answers well to Pausanias's description of it; the 
only mistake he has made is in saying that the white marble is Parian, 
whereas in (act it is Pcntelic. 

In the second section of the central nave, which has just been 
described, probably stood the altar mentioned by Pausonios iv. 14. 4). 
For in the foundations which underlie the pavement of black limestone 
there are many holes which were obviously made for fastening the 
bases of statues, altars, or the like. On three sides (north, east, and 
south) the section was enclosed by screens or barriers; on the fourth 
side (the west) it was bounded by the base of the great image. The 
screens were made of stone, and etttended from pillar to pillar. 
Portions of them can still be seen. Their thickness is exactly the 
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width of a ilute of the columns. Tlicir original height is not known. 
In the middle of the eastern barrier there was probably a doable folding 
door. But this eastern barrier has disappeared, leasnog only scanty 
marks on the pavement beside the columns. On the inner sides of the 
stone screens or barriers which enclosed this second section of the 
nave were perhaps painted the pictures of Panaenus isee Paus. v. ti. 
$ jty.) No vestige of these paintings, however, is left, and the theory 
that they were painted on these stone screens is open to grave objections 
(see below, p. 536 iff.) 

The thiid section or compartment of the central nave was completely 
occupied by the base of the great image of Zeus. The base was 6.65 
metres broad, and 9.93 metres long, as appears from the marks on the 
floor. It was constructed of bluish'black Eleusinian limestone; some 
of the blocks have been found, but the golden reliefs which once 
decorated the base (Paus. v. 11. 8) have, of course, disappeared. Prom 
the dimensions of the existing blocks. Dr. Ddrpfeld infers that the 
pedestal was t.09 metres high. 

“Thus from the existing remains we are able to form a ftiirly clear 
conception of the base and its surroundings. Let us suppose that we 
have entered the cella and advanced to the first barrier. We see before 
us first of all a pavement composed of bluish-black flags, and sur¬ 
rounded by a raised border of white Pentelic marble. Above this 
border rise on both sides the Doric columns of the interior, the intervals 
between them being filled with the screens on which are the many- 
coloured paintings of Panaenus. Straight in front of us stands the 
huge base of the image, its blue-black stone showing up well against 
the border of white marble. Still finer is the effect of the golden reliefs 
and the golden ornaments on the dark Eleusinian stone. And now if 
in imagination we set upon this base the mighty image fashioned of 
gold, ivory, and ebony, and adorned writh precious stones, we can 
understand that the splendour of the colours alone roust have made a 
deep impression on the beholder” (Ddrpfeld). 

Behind the image was a narrow space, making the fourth section or 
compartment of the central nave, and forming a passage which united 
the side aisles at the back of the image. It is 1.74 metres wide, and in 
construction matches the side aisles exactly. Thus it was possible to 
walk round the image by going down one of the side aisles, along the 
passage at the back of the image, and then returning by the other aisle. 

Finally, before quitting the ctl/a, we may notice at its eastern end 
the remains of what is supposed to have been the staircase which 
Pausanias mentions (v. to. 10) as leading up to the roof The remains 
consist of foundations built of squared blocks with holes let into their 
upper surfitce for the reception of strong posts or pillars. They arc to be 
seen on either side of the ctlla, between the wall of the fore-temple 
and the first column in the itUa. It would thus appear tkit there were 
two staircases leading up to the galleries and so to the root 

With regard to the lighting of the temple. Dr. Ddrpfeld holds that 
there was no opening in the roof, and that the alia was lit from the 
door only. It is true that some fiagments of tiles with oval apertures 
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in the middle for the admissicta of light have been found at Olv-mpia. 
But these apertures, it seems, served only to light the large empty 
space between the sloping roof and the ceiling. Tiles «i^ similar 
apertures have been found in houses at I'ompeii as well as on the 
Acropolis of Athens and in the temples at Bassae and Tegea. 

See W. Ddqifckl. to Ofymfi*: Ergthtitu, Textland 2. pp. j-19, with the 
Appendix bvC. Treu, pp. **-*7! Ofymfia: Ergtim'ist, Tsfciband 1. pUtes ii., 
vhi-xvU. ; Dit Jmekrifitn tvm Olfmfia, No*. 6 ^, 6S1, 6&2 ; EHt FmaJe vtn 
Olympia, p. ja, with ^es ixxi. • xxiiii. ; Caitiiu and .\dlci, Ohmpia mmd 
UmgtfCtmd, p. ^ if. ; rixscb, ‘Otympu* (to Baumeixter’s DtmimaUr), p. not 
if. ; Ad. Botticher, Olympia,* p, 255 jff. ; Baedeker,* p. 339 if. 

Though no trace of an earlier temple has yet been found under the 
existing temple, there is abundant evidence that the site had been 
sacred long before the temple was builL Two layers of black earth 
or ashes were discovered extending round the temple on the south, 
west, north, and north-east sides, and in these layers was a multitude 
of archaic bronze objects, which had seemingly been deposited as 
votive oilcrings at altars; for remains of one or two altars were found 
here under the soil Among the bronzes discovered here were a great 
many figures of animals; rude human figures; several groups of 
women dancing in a circle; small waggons; large kettles ; pieces of 
cymbals; pieces of large tripods ; bonds decorated with geometrical 
patterns ; clasps ; needles ; olive leaves from wreaths ; nails ; arrow, 
heads ; spearheads; remains of decorated rims of shields; pieces of 
helmets and greaves; wheels ; spiral rings ; sacrificial cups; small 
tripods ; many fragments of vessels made of sheet-bronze; armicu; 
pieces of necklaces; and remains of kettles adorned with griffins. To 
Che south-west of the temple was found a large plate of bronze adorned 
writh interesting archaic reliefs, which are arranged in four horizontal 
bands. In the uppermost band are represented some birds; in the 
second, two griffins are facing each other; in the third, Hercules is 
shooting an arrow at a Centaur; in the lowest a winged goddess is 
holding a lion bead downwards in ezurh hand. See Furtwonglcr, in 
Olym/na: ErgtbHtsst, Textband 4 - p- 4 Ausgrabungtn von 

Olympia, 3 (iByy-iSyS), pi. xxiiL : Dit Funde von Olympia, pi. xxvi. 
As to the large bronze relief, see E, Curthis, * Das archaische Bronze- 
relief ous Olympia,’ Akhandlungtn of the Royal Academy of Bcrim, 
1879 ; id,, Gtsamm. Abkandlungen, 3 . pp. 244-370. 

10 . 3. It ia made of native conglomerate. As already observed, 
the stone of which the temple of Zeus (as well as most of the buildings 
at O^rnfMa) is built is a coarse shell-conglomerate or shcll-limcstooc, to 
which here and in vi. 19. i Pausanias gives the name of /ozw (rw/Jo«). 
It is ipiarried near the sacred precinct, on the opposite side of the 
Alpheus {Olympia: Ergebnisst, Textband 2, p. 6). The ancients seem 
not to have been consistent in their use of the term poros ; for Theo¬ 
phrastus {Dt lapidibns, L 7) describes poros as a stone resembling 
Parian marble in its colour and the closeness of its grain, but not so 
heavy, “whence," proceeds Theophrastus, “the Eg^-ptians make a 
band of it in their fine buildings." Now, no stone could be more unlike 
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the glistering white Parian marble with its crj-stalline structure than 
the coarse, gritty, dull-coloured conglomerate to which Pausanias gis'es 
the name ot paras. Pliny's description of paras is borrowed from Theo¬ 
phrastus (All/, kist. xxxvL 132)- Pollux mentions paras stone, but 
does not describe it (vii. 123; x. 173). Herodotus contrasts paras 
with Parian marble, the latter being the finer stone (Heiod. v. 62). 
Herodotus and Pausanias would probably have applied the name paras 
to any common building-stone except marble. In this loose sense the 
name porvs is commonly used by modem archaeologists. Mr. H. S. 
Washington remarks: “ There is great lack of definiteness in the use 
of the word paras, which is made to include almost all soft, light- 
coloured stones, not palpably marble or hard limestone. In the 
majority of cases it is a sort of travertine, again a shell-conglomerate, 
and occasionally a sandstone or some decomposed rock, containing ser¬ 
pentine or other h)’drated minerals . . , Some proper understanding 
should be arrived at on the subject, and the different kinds better dis¬ 
criminated, as in some cases the differences arc important " (Ameritan 
Jaurstal of Arcktuolagy, 7 {1891X p- 39 S, note i). Mr. Philippson 
defines paras os “ a coarse, granule, calcareous sandstone, of a grey or 
yellowish colour, easily wrought, and quarried in large blocks, much 
used as building material both in antiquity and at the present day” 
(Philippson, Ptlopanttts, p. 408, cp. p. 416X The French geologists of 
the Exp/dition tU Mordt understood by paras a limestone, which forms 
the uppermost section of a tertiary formation that encircles the whole of 
Peloponncse, appearing almost everywhere where the land is but little 
raised above sca-lcvcL This limestone is of fine grain, and whitish or 
yellowish colour; it seldom contains any fossils, and forms an excellent 
building matcrioL Ancient Corinth seems to have been entirely built 
of this stone; there are immense quarries of it on the roads from 
Corinth to Ccnchreae and Megara. There is also a very large deposit 
of it between Nauplia and Epidaunis, in a valley enclosed by the 
high chain of Mt. Arachnaeus and a parallel range of hills. Here it 
is bedded in thick and regular layers of whitish or yellowish colour and 
a fine close grain. See Exp^ditioH scimtijique de Morft, voL 2. part 2, 
‘Geologie ct Mincralogie,' pp. 216-230. 

10 . 3. The tilea are-of Pentellc marble. Many of these tiles 

have been found. See above, p. 496 rg. The roof, as we have seen, was 
originally covered with tiles of Parian marble, for which at a later time, 
apparently in the Roman period, tiles of Pentdic marble were substi¬ 
tuted. lliis is one among many proofs that Pausanias described 
Olympia os it was in his own day, not as it was in the time of Polemo 
(about 200 B.CX its some of his modem critics maintain. 

10 . 3. this was a contrivance of Byzes, a Naxlan. Mr. Richard 
Lepsius, a geologist who has made a special study of Greek marbles, 
has found that the roof-tiles of some of the older Greek temples ate of 
Naxian marble. This, combined with Pausanias’s statement that the 
inventor of roof-tiles was a Naxian, goes to show that the manufacture 
of these tiles «-as at one time a regular industry in Naxos. Sec G. R. 
Lepsius, Critekisek* Marsnorstuditss (Berlin, 1890X pp. 123, 128; 
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Arntrio-im JnurHol of ArrAnfo/ogy, 7 (1891, p. 460). On marble¬ 
cutting in Naxos, see B. Sauer, • AJtnaxische Marmori^st,' MitiJkeil. 
d. arck, Inst, im A/keK, 17 11893), ppi. 37-79. 

10 . 4- The inscription on the shield etc. A fragment of the in- 
Kription quoted by Pausanias has been found at Olympia engraved on 
three broken pieces of a marble block, which from its shape appears to 
have been placed on the apex of the gable, thus:— 



The recovered fragment runs thus:— 

V ix*h ix Si 
pa\ia t' dr 
va/tur KOI 

CKO Ttli> 70 

Thi« so far as it goes the inscription agrees exactly with the copy of 
it given by Pausanias, ex^t that in the fourth line the stone has the 
ordinary genitive form too, where Pausanias gives the Doric form rw. 
From this use of the ordinary (not the Doric) genitive, and from the 
occumnee of X (ach) in the inscription, it would seem that the 
inscription was cut by a Corinthian, not a Laconian, stone-mason. Dr. 
Pu^old conjectures that the metal shield itself was made at Corinth, 
which was frimcd for its metal work. This conjecture is confirmed by 
the occurrence of the letters KOP on the stone underneath the 
metrical inscription. It is to be noted that the inscription was en¬ 
graved, not (as we should infer from Pausanias) upon the shield itself, 
but upon the marble block which supported the shield. Dr. Purgold 
has pointed out that elsewhere (vL t. 4 and 7 ; vi. to. 7 ; vi. 12. 7, 
«c) Pausanias speaks of inscriptions t/fon statues, where the inscrip¬ 
tions were really upon the bases which supported the statues. In such 
expressions Pausanias appears to treat statue and base as a single 
indivisible whole. 

See Olympia; Ergthnisse, Textband 5. Di* Insckrifltn, Na 253; 
Puigold, in Arckaeotogucke Zeitung, 40 (1883), pp. 179-190; Roehl, 
^ 26a, p. 171 ; Roberts, Grttk Epigrapky, No. 93. On the 

custom of dedicating arms in temples, see W. Greenwell, ‘V'otive 
armour and armi,' fount, of HeU. Stud. 2 (1881), pp. 65-83. 

10 . 4. The temple bath a golden ihield. The Greek word here 
translated ‘shield’ is which properly means ‘a broad flat 

bowl,' but is sometimes used poetically in the sense of • shield.’ Cp. 
Aristotle. Rkttoru, iiL 4- 4, iii. 11. 11 and 13; id., Portia, 3I. 

10 . 4. I mentioned this battle etc. See L 39. 9. 

10 . 5. On the ontside of the frieze - are one-and twenty 

gilded shielda The marks of attachment of these shields can still be 
discerned on the metopes. See above, p. 496. 

10. 6. in the front gable there ia represented the chariot-race 
between Pelops and Oenomana about to begin etc The legend of 
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the chimot-race between Pelopi and Oenomaus w-m as foUows. Oeno- 
ntaus, kmg of Eli, and Pi«, had a fair daughter HippoCj whom ht 
unwiUing to give in marriage, either because he^^Khw so fondly 
that he was loath to part from her, or because he had been informed by 
an oracle that he would perish at the hands of bis son-in-law. So when 
many wooers came counmg hi, daughter, he offered to give her in 

the'I^ * 'hariot race with him and win 

the race. The we was run from the Cladetu at Olympia to the altar 

i!^v Corinth. The suitor was allow ed to start 

rime ^ h'™ the princess Hippodamia in his chariot. .Mean- 

Z«‘*. wd then started in pursuit 
randishmg a s^r, while his charioteer Myrtilus guided the torses 
If to overtook the suitor he ran him through with his spear, and in this 

ovcrJto di^r^Tv" ‘*1 *”* ‘^“Khter’s suitors, and fastened their heads 
I t *“* *’« a-wooing. bribed 

wSn In the pm, of Oenomaus's chariot-wheel, or to put 

w^en instead of bronte pins into the axles. So in the race the chariot 

^ '? ground, and the king himself was killed. 

Thu, Pelop. won the hand of the princes, and the kingdom to hoS 

W. i. ,14 ; S^ol. on .W 
ScLl ’ Ewripidea, Ow/et, 990; Tietics, 

Zeus^to’Ti “'■ of 

fnT .1!" ^ *culpturc, representing Oenomaus and Pelops preiwring 
for the ^ot-race, and he has described thirteen humw fi™ at 
w^ll as the horse, of the two chariots, all of which stood in tto^blc. 
Th«e thirteen figures, together with the eight horses (four hor,^ for 
each chanotX were found by the German archaeologists at Olympia • 

“e whtto o^rV™*'’^ »rc seen to have occulted 

he whole of It, living no room for any other figures, we may feel wre 

that P^^n-as has d^bed and that we possesTall the figut« 
ever st^ in this gable. It is true that the figures are more or less 

\n Z T «nd are wrought 

in the round, though at the back they are left rough. The only 

«cept.on „ pre^nted by si* of the horses, three in each teanj wS 
^ worked m mtocrate relief, while the remaining two horse, (the out- 
« w carved out of separate blocks, and were 

figum t pJl '»>' 

The disposition of the figures in the gable has given rise to much 
discussion, and many different arrangements have toln suggested. A 

^b^ ‘^banges. he tZ adopted 

'^bteh has yet been proposed. It has ^ 
^pted by Prof. Ov^k, and is likely h, tiL mto recognised as 

tl^fi Jiel* b'^ «p^uced Plate ix. a). For convenience offTfcrence 
the figures are lettered from left to right (south to north) ABC, etc 
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In Fig. 58 a view is given of the central figures of the gable, as the}- 
w arranged in the .Maseam at Olympia. But that arrangement difiers 
in some particulars from that of Prof. Treu. See below. 

The three figures, as to the position of which there is no room for 
question, arc the colossal standing figure of Zeus in the middle, and the 
two reclining figures at the c.vtremities. which Pausanias calls Alpheus 
and Cladcus. With regard to the figure of Zeus, though Pausanias «~all« 
it an image, the sculptor would rather seem to have intended to represent 
Zeus as witnessing the scene in person, though probably invisible to the 
human actors in it; at least his free and dignified bearing is suggestive 
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of the god himself rather than a mere image. Next to him on either 
side stand the two men who are about to race, Pclops and Oenotnaus. 
It has, indeed, been proposed by .Messrs. Brunn, Sauer, and Six to place 
the two women HippodMtia and Sterope next to Zeus; but this con¬ 
tradicts the description of Pausanias, and considerations of space have, 
on a careful examiiuuion, proved it to be impossible. The bearded 
elderly man is of course Oenonuuis ; the younger beardless man Is Pelops. 
Pdops stands on the right (the lucky side) of Zeus, and the god’s head is 
turned towards him but away from Omomans, thus indicating that Pclops, 
by the &vour of Zeus, is to win the race. This arrangement of Pelops and 
Oenomaus to the right and left of Zeus is at first sight contradicted by 
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Paasanias, who says that Oenomaos was to the right, and Pelops to the 
left, of Zeus. But here as elsewhere te.^. v. 13. 1) Pausanias uses the 
terms * right ’ and ‘ left ' in the sense of the spectator's right and left ; so 
tha.t in the present passage • right' means north, and left means * south.' 
This is confirmed 1 ^ the consideration that, thus interpreted, Pausanias 

assigns the river gods Cladcus and .\Ipheus 
appropriately to the northern and southern 
extremities ^ the gable respectively. The 
fact that Pelops and Oenomaus are both 
turning their backs to Zeus seems to prove 
that the god is supposed to be invisible to 
them. Next to Oenomaus in the northern 
half of the gable stands his wife Sterope, 
and next to Pelops in the southern half of 
the gable stands his love, Hippodamia 
60), These two female figures were 
formerly transposed, Sterope K*j being 
placed in the southern half of the gable 
beside Pelops and denominated 1 -lippo- 
damia, while Hippodamia (F*j was placed 
in the northern half of the gable beside 
Oenomaus and denominated Sterope. The 
correction is due to Prof. Studnicrka, who 
pomted out that F*. draped in the light 
attire of a Spartan maiden, must be 
Hippo d a mi a, and caimot possibly represent 
the matronly and queenly Sterope, who, 
as K*, is marked out by her richer costume 
and mote dignified bearing. The new 
arrangement is decisively confirmed by 
technical considerations of space; it would 
be impossible, for example, to bring the 
spear of Pelops past the left arm of K*. 
whereas the left shoulder of F* appears to 
hate been made lower than was natural 
on purpose to make room for the right arm 
of Pelops. Sterope is supposed by Prof. Treu to have been holding 
a sacrificial towl or basket in her right hand—a hint of the sacrifice 
wfoch, according to the legend, Oenomaus used to offer before starting. 
(Note that in Fig. 58 the old arrangement of Sterope and Hippodamia 
ifi followed, ihe iTlustration bem^f from a photograph of the sculpturet 
in the Museum at Olympia, where the new arrangement has not yet 
been adopted.) ■' 

Ne.xt after Sterope and Hippodamia there is on each side of the 
gable a man seated in front of the chariot and horses, in accordance with 
^e description of Pausanias, though, to be exact, the seated figure in 
^nt of the horsw of Pelops appears to be a lad rather than a man 
The man seated in front of the chariot of Oenomaus is the traitor 
Myrtilns, as we leam from Pausanias. As for the chariots, they are not 
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mentioned by i'au&onias, who speaks only of the hones. But since, in 
refemng to the chariot-race at Olj-ropia, he constantly speaks of hones 
only, when he means chariots and horses, this silence on his pan docs 
not prove that the chariots were not represented in the gable. It U 
true that the chariots have not been found nor any fragment of them; 
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but that they figured in the gable is demonstrated by the marks of 
attachment on the horses. For example, in Pelops’s team there is a 
leaden dowel for fastening the yoke, and in the hind legs of the middle 
horses there are square holes in which the poles of the chariots were 
insen ed. 

Behind the chariot of Oenomaus is seated a stately old man (N) in 
a musing attitude, with his head resting on his right hand, and a far¬ 
away expression on his face (Fig. 61). He seems plunged in melancholy 
thought It has been suggested that he is a seer who foresees and deplores 
his master's approaching doom. Corresponding to him on the other 
(southern) side of the gable is a man (C) kneeling behind the chariot of 
Pciops. From the marks of attachment of the horses’ reins it appears 
that they were carried backwards, not grasped by the lad who u seated 
in front of the horses. Probably therefore they were held by the mnn 
who is kneeling behind the chariot. If this was so, it follows that this 
kneeling man (C) is Cillas, the charioteer of Pelops, and that Pausanias 
is wrong in identifying as Cillas the lad seated in front of the chariot. 
Behind the musing greybeard (N) on the north side of the gable is a 
kneeling maiden (O), whom Pausanias clearly mistook for a man • for 
he say^ that behind the chariot of Oenomaus were two men, who seemed 
to be in chatgc of the horses. The kneeling damsel is probably a hand¬ 
maid of Sterope, but what exaaly she is supposed to be doing has not 
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been made out. Corresponding to her on the other (southern) side of 
the gable is a young man (B) kneeling and apparently assisting Cillos 
in holding the reins. He is one of the two grooms mentioned by 
Pausanias. It thus appears that while Myrtilus, the charioteer of 
Oenomaus, was represented sitting quietly in front of the horses, the 
charioteer of Pelops was represented kneeling behind the chariot and 
handling the reins as if preparing to start. This difference in the 
attitude of die two charioteers is plausibly explained by Prof. Treu. He 
reminds us that in the legend the suitors were allowed to start before 
Oenomaus ; and that Pelops, as one of them, would enjoy this privnlege. 
Hence by the difference between the attitudes of the two charioteers— 
the nonchalance of Myrtilus on the one side and the alertness of Cillos 
on the other—the sculptor may well have intended to hint that the 
chariot of Pelops was to be off first 

Lastly, at the two extremities of the gables are the two reclining ntale 
hgares (A and P) which Pausanias interpreted as the river gods .-Mpheus 
and Clodcus respectively. This interpretation was formerly supposed to 
be confirmed by the reclining figures in the extremities of the western 
gable, which were believed to represent local nymphs. Now, however, 
that these latter figures are more pbusibly expl^ned as Lapith women 
(see below, p. 522), it seems probable that the rechning male figures in 
the eastern gable are not gods but merely human spectators of the Kcne 
which is taking place in the centre. 
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Thus it will be observed that the figures on each side of the central 
figure of Zeus fall into pairs, each figure on the one side being matched 
by a figure on the other side which corresponds to it in position and 
attitude. Thus Pelops is matched by Oenomaus, Hippodamia by Sterope, 
and so on through all the rest The responsion is more exact in ProC 
Treu's arrangement of the figures than in any other, and this is a strong 
argument in favour of adopting it 

A few traces of ctdour have been discovered on the sculptures of the 
eastern gable, making it probable that originally they were all p,-iimed. 
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The vxstiges in question were detected on the lips of the musinit old 
man (N) and the tails of the horses. 

r x" of the owern gaUe, their technique, arrnngcroent, etc., lee 
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10 . 7. Sphaenu-OUlu. As to Sphaerus, see ii. 33. ;. The 

charioteer of Pclops is cafled CiUas by Eusuthius (on Homer, // L 38) 
but CiUus by Strabo (xiiL p. 613), a scholiast on Homer (//. iL 38). and 
a scboliMt on Eiinpides {OrtsU,, 990). According to the scholiast on 
Homer (/.£-.), OUiu died in Lesbos, and his ghost appeared in a dream 
to Pclops, who gave him a splendid funeral, heaped a barrow over his 
^s. and founded a sanctuary of CiUaean Apollo beside the barrow. 
Strata (U.) describes the tomb of CiUus (Cillas) as a great mound 
^de the s^ctuary of CiUaean Apollo in the territory of Adramyttium. 
Prot. c. Robert secs in this connexion of Cillas with Lesbos a proof 
that m the original version of the legend Oenomaus and Hippodamia 
belonged not to OI>-mpta but to Lesbos {BiU m/hI Utd, p. 187 note). 
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10 . 8. The lUcures in the front gnble are by Paeonius — the 
figures in the hack gable are by Alcamenes. Few sutctncnts of 
Paiuaniai have given rise to so much divergence of opinion as thia 
The x-iews of archaeologists on the subject seem almost to exhaust the 
possibilities of difference. Messrs, llrunn, Curtins, Loescheke, and \V. 
Gurlitt take it on Pausanias's authority that the sculptures of the eastern 
(front) gable were by Paeonius, those of the western (back) gable by 
Alcamenes. Mr. Murray (History of Grtek Sculpture, 2. p. i6o jyy.) 
formerly accepted this view ; but he aiierwards expressed an opinion 
(Acadetuy, 2nd October 1886) that the scuiptutes of both gables are by 
Paeonius. Mr. Six, on the contrary, and Dr. Puchstcin think that both 
are by Alcamenes. Professors Kekulti, Furtwanglcr, and Reisch, and 
Messrs. R. Forster and Collignon think that neither Paeonius nor 
Alcamenes had any hand in either the one or the other of the gables. 
Overbeck formerly held that the sculptures of the east and west 
gables respectively were designed by Paeonius and .Alcamenes, but that 
the execution of them was carried out by the local stone-masons. He 
afterwards modihed his view, and inclined to agree with those who con* 
sider that neither Paeonius nor Alcamenes had any share in the work. 
To discuss fiilly the grounds for these various opinions would be out of 
place here; it must suffice to indicate briefly some of the chief con¬ 
siderations which have weighed with archaeologists. 

First, as to Paeonius. He executed for the .Messenians of Naupiactus 
a statue of Victory which was set up at Olympia. This statue 
has been found. It stood on a lofty pedestal hieing the eastern 
front of the temple of Zeus. (See v. 26. 1 note.) The inscription 
on the pedestal declares that the statue is a tithe-offering presented 
to Zeus by the Messenians and Kaupactians from the spoil taken 
by them fmm their enemies; further, that the sutue was made by 
Paeonius of Mendc, who “ wras also viaorious in making the akroteria 
to be placed upon the temple." Those who deny that Paeonius can 
have executed the sculptures in the eastern gable urge (i) that the style 
of the statue of A'ictory by Paeonius is so wholly unhke that of the 
gable sculptures that it is impossible that they can have been executed 
by the same artist; (2) that in the inscription in question, the word 
nkrottria, in accordance with its usual sense, must refer to the sculpture 
placed, not within the gable, but upon the roof at the three angles of the 
gable; in fact to the statues of Victory and the gilded vases mentioned 
by Pausonias in § 4 of this chapter. Hence it is argued that Paeonius 
cannot have made the sculptures in the gables, else be would havx 
referred to them in the inscription on the statue of V'ictory rather than 
to the less important akroteria; for the inscribed statue of V’ictory which 
has been found is undoubtedly later than the sculptures in the gables. 

Those who accept Pausanias’s statement that Paeonius made the 
sculptures in the eastern gable endeavour to meet these difficulties thus : 
(I} They hold that the statue of Victory, though different in style from, 
and superior to, the gable sculptures, may be a later work of the same 
artist, executed at a time w-hen he had attained a fuller mastery of his 
art; (2) they think that akroteria may possibly have meant ‘the frgures 
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in the gable,’ though they admit that the regular use of the word is 
against this interpretation. They refer to Plutarch, CMtiir, 63, and 
Plato, Critiai, 1 16 D. But these passages certainly do not bear out 
their interpretation. 

With regard to Alcamencs, it is argued that he cannot have made 
the sculptures in the west gable, because (1) he was a pupil of Phidias 
(Pliny, Nat, Mist, xxxiv. 72, xxsvL 16), and the sculptures in question 
show no trace of the Phidian school. (2) He is known to have been at 
work as Ute as 403 or 402 B.C (see ix. 11. 6) ; therefore he can hardiv 
have executed the gable sculptures for the temple of Zeus, which was 
finished probably not later than 450 and perhaps as early as 457 rc 

In reply to the first of these difficulties, Brunn, who admitted that 
the sculptures of the west pediment show no trace of Phidian infiuence, 
suggested that they may have been executed by Alcamenes as a young 
man and that later in life he followed Phidias to Athens and, after an 
attempt to rival him (cp. Pliny, N. ff. xxxiv. 49 and Ovcrbcck, Schrift- 
fue/len, g 81 o), submitted to the superior genius of Phidias and became 
his pupil. Prof. Overbeck, on the contrary, held that the sculptures 
of the west gable contain undoubted reminiscences of tlic Parthenon 
sculptures and hence must be later than they are. Mr. Six, admitting the 
reseniblance, inverts the inference, supposing that one of the pupils of 
Phidias who executed the Parthenon sculptures under the direction of the 
master must at some earlier time have seen and studied the gable 
sculptures at Olympia. 

As to the second difficulty, it is replied that though the temple itself 
may have been finished in 457 Rc. or even earlier, the sculptures in the 
gables need not have been made for some years afterwards; Brunn 
supposed that they were made about OL 84.85 ;444-437 rc.) 

X third difficulty arises in connexion with Alcamencs from the fiici 
that he is said to have made an image of Hera for a temple near 
Phalerum which was burnt Ijy the Persians and was still in ruins in 
Pausaniass time (L I. 5 note). Hence, as we cannot suppose the 
sutuc uj have been placed in the temple after the destruction of the 
building, the statue must have been executed before 480 RC But it is 
impossible that the artistic career of Alcamenes can have lasted from 
before 480 RC to 403 or 402 B.c To meet this difficulty Prof. 
Loescheke and Mr. Six suppose that there were two sculptors of the name 
of Alcamenes, an elder sculptor who made the image of Hera in the 
burnt temple and the sculptures of the west gable at Olympia, and a 
younger artist who executed the statues of Athena and Hercules (Paus. 
ix. 11. 6) in 403 or 402 RC The elder Alcamenes. they hold, was a 
native of Lemnos and a rival of Phidias (Suidas, s.v. *AA*o/mVi;s ; Pliny, 
xxxiv, 49; Ovcrbcck, Schrijlqtttllcit, § 8to); the younger 
Alcamenes was an Athenian and a pupil of Phidias (Pliny, N. H. 
xxxvi. 16). 

Although the design and composition of the sculptures in the two 
gables are as unlike os possible (the repose and order of the figures in the 
cast gable contrasting with the wild tumult and disorder of the figures in 
the west gable), yet the artistic style of the two sets of sculpture is so 
VOL. Ill , , 
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similar that on the strength of it some critics (as Mr. Murray, Mr. Six, 
and Dr. Puchstein) have supposed that they must be by the same artist. 
Those who hold that the sculptures are by two different artists are 
obliged to admit either that the two artists must have belonged to the 
same school or, as Prof. Oserbeck formerly thought, that the sculptures 
were executed by the same set of stone-masons, though the designs were 
furnished by different sculptors. Urunn’s view was that both Paeonius 
and Alcamenes belonged to what Brunn called the North Greek school 
of art. Evidence of the existence of such a schotd is supplied, he 
thought, by a few sculptures which have been found in Tbasos, 
Macedonia, etc., as well as by the coins of northern Greece, panicularly 
those of Thasos. The leading characteristics of this schrwl, according 
to Brunn, were realism or ruituralism and picturesqucncss. Its'works 
are marked neither by the rigid formalism and statuesque correctness of 
the Peloponnesian and specially Argive school of art, nor by the idealism 
of the Attic school. What the artist aimed at was a brood pictorial 
effect; in pursuing this object he took his models from teal life and 
neglected the canons appropriate to sutuary. The style of the school, 
in hict, was pictorial rather than sutuesque, and had been largely 
influenced by a school of painting, above all by the paintings 
Polygnotus. Brunn held that the greatness of Phidias and the Attic 
school of sculpture was due to the fact that Phidias was able to combine 
and fuse the technical correctness of the Peloponnesian school with the 
picturesqueness of the North Greek school. This laner clement Phidias 
acquired (according to this theory) through the paintings of Polygnotus. 
Brunn's theory appears to be on the whole accepted by ProC E. Curtius 
and .Mr. Gurlitt; and it was formerly accepted by Mr. A. S. Murray in 
his History of Greet Sasiptmre. It is, however, rejected by Prof. Flasch, 
Prof. Kekuld, and Dr. Wolters. Prof. Flasch accounu for the 
resemblance in style between the sculptures of the two gables by holding 
that both Paeonius and Alcamenes belonged to the Attic school ^ 
Phidias, and that the general idea of the sculptures was furnished by 
the master but carried out by the pupils. He regards the Olympian 
sculptures as a necessary phase in the development of Greek sculpture, 
without which the sculptures of the Parthenon could never have come 
into existence. Prtrfl Kekuld and Dr. Wolters disagree both with Bnmn 
and Prot Flasch. They think that the Olympian sculptures resemble 
the sculptured metopes of Sclinus so closely that the same artisa may 
have executed both, or at all events that the art which created the 
sculptures in the temple of Zeus at OI)inpia was closely related to the 
art of Sicily. Prof. Furtwangler believes that the sculptures both of the 
gables and of the metopes were produced by a school of Parian sculptors. 
His grounds for this belief are briefly these. In Phoenicia and on the 
sites of Phoenician colonies in C>T>rus, Sicily, and perhaps Corsica there 
have been found a number of sarcophaguses rf Parian marble, the lids of 
which are adorned with heads in high relief obviously carved by Greek 
artists of the fifth and fourth centuries B.C As the sarcophaguses are of 
Parian marble. Prof. Furtwangler holds that they were probably made 
by Parian sculptors or masons who accompanied the blocks of marble in 
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Phoenician ships to their destination, executed their commissions on the 
spot, and then returned to ihcii native island. And smee the heads 
carved on the oldest of these sarc^haguses closely resemble the heads 
in the gable sculptures at Olympia, I'rof. Funwangicr concludes that 
the latter sculptures also were, together with the metopes, executed by 
Parian artists who came with the marble to Olympia. 

In opposition to the opinion of Brunn and Prof. Funwangler, both of 
whom seek the origin of the sculptures outside of Peloponnese, the view 
is gaming ground among archaeologists that the sculptures in question 
are probably the work of a native Peloponnesian school, which hod its 
chief sCfits in Sicyon and Argos. Among the advocates of this \iew are 
K. Lange and Professors Treu, Studnkrka, OtTJrbeck, and Collignon. 
Ovcrbeck suggested that the sculptors perhaps belonged to a native 
Elean school of art, which may, however, have received its impulse front 
the school of Sicyon and Argos. 

The theory formerly advocated by Overbeck that the sculptures of 
both gables were executed by local stone-masons on models furnished 
by sculptors of distinction has proved to be untcrtable. For from a care¬ 
ful examination of the figures Prot Treu concludes that in making them 
the original design was modified in many important respects. Such 
alterations, it is obvious, must have been made by the artist himself; 
they could not have originated with simple masons. The result of Prof 
Treu s minute and careful investigations is to confirm Brunn's opinion 
that the sculptures were designed and executed by the same hands. 

If 1 may venture to state my own impressions side by side with the 
views of far more competent judges, 1 should say that (i) the reasons 
against assigning either group of gable sculptures to Paeonius or 
Alcamenes are so strong as to be almost conclusi\-e ; (2) the style of the 
two gable groups is so alike that they were probably executed, if not by 
the same sculptor, at least by sculptors of the same school working in 
conjunction : and (y) the style of these groups is so unlike that of the 
Parthenon sculptures Uiat it is difficult to believe that the sculptors of 
the Olj-mpian pedimena either influenced or were influenced by the art 
of Phidias. 
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Regarded from the purely artistic point of view the sculptures of 
both gables are certainly disappointing. “It is true that some of the 
groups which represent Centaurs struggling with their prey are of great 
force of design, and that some of the standing and reclining figures are 
by no me.'uts devoid of a certain largeness and nobility of treatment. 
But it is agreed that the whole effect, ntore especially of the Oenomnus 
group, is poor; that the drapery of the figures is rendered in a shallow 
and feeble manner ; that the faults of execution are numberless. Indeed, 
an ordinary student of art will find, in an hour's study of these figures, 
faults which in our day an infierior sculptor would not commit. And, 
what is still worse to a modem eye, the figures arc not only faulty, but 
often displeasing, and the heads have a heaviness which sometimes seems 
to amount to bratality, and are repellent, if not absolutely repulsive" 
{!'. Gardner, New ckn^ers in Greek Histetry, p. 279 47.) 

10 . 8. the battle of the Lapithe with the Centaurs at the 
wedding of Pirithotu. I'irithous, king of the Lapiths in Thessaly, 
was said to be a son of Zeus (Homer, //. it. 741). Being about to wrf 
Hippodamia he invited the Centaurs and his friettd Theseus to the 
marriage. They came, but at the wedding feast the Centaurs, flown 
with wine, attempted to do violence to the women. One of them in 
particular, Eurytion, or Eurytus (as Ovid calb him), even essayed to 
carry off the bride Hippodamia. But the Lapiths, led by Pirithous and 
Theseus, defended the woman, slew many of the Centaurs, and drove 
the rest away. See Homer, //. ii, 741 sqq.- Od. xxL 295 jyy.; 
Diodorus, iv. 70 sqq.; Plutarch, Tkesetu, 30; Ovid, Met.vn. xii. 
2to sqq. Plutarch (/.c.) calb the bride Deidamia, not Hippodamia. 

This battle of the Lapiths aiul Centaurs at the wedding of Pirithous 
and Hippodamia formed the subject of the sculptures which occupied 
the west gable of the temple of Zeus. Of these sculptures twenty-one 
figures, some of them very fragmentary, have been found, and that 
there were no more is prox-ed by the fact that when restored and 
arranged they filL and even crowd, the gable. The sculptures have 
been stiadied by Prof Treu with conscientious care, and the arrange¬ 
ment which he has finally adopted (Plate ix. B) may be accepted as 
the true and definitive one. (Note that in Figs. 63-65, reproduced from 
photographs of the sculptures os they are arranged in the museum at 
Olympia, the arrangement of the figures b not the one that has been 
finally adopted by Prof. Treu.) At first sight, the sculptures of the 
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western gable, in mariced contrast to the stiff formality and repose of the 
scnlptnres in the eastern gable, appear to be disposed witbotit order, 
presenting nothing but the conAisiun and tuinult of battle. But an 
attentive examination of them shows that in spite of this apparent 
confusion they are most carefully arranged about the central figure in 
such a way that each group and each figure on one side of the gable 
has its counterpart on the other. 

The central figure towers above all the others. It is that of a man 
in the pnme of life, and of a spare athletic frame. He is standing 
drawn up to his full height, and is looking towards his right, atnl 
stretching out his right arm from the shoulder in the same direction, 
with an air of command. The fikce, which is beardless, is calm, indeed 
somewhat cold and expressionless. He is nude except for some light 
drapery thrown negligently over his right shoulder and lower left arm. 
This left arm hangs straight by his side; in the hand there are marks 
which seem to show that it grasped a bow. 

On the right of this central figure (the spectator's left) a man is 
raising his arm to atuck a Centaur who is clutching a woman in his 
arms, while she thrusts her elbow in his fiice and struggles to wrench 
his hands away. The man is believed to ha\e held a sword in his 
right hand and perhaps the sheath in his left. On the left side of the 
central figure (the spectator's right) there is a corresponding group of 
three—a man is assailing a Centaur, who has his hoofs twined round a 
woman, while she writh her hands pressed against his bead is thrusting 
him away with all her force. The man is believed to have been 
heaving up an axe in both hands. On the right side of the central 
figure (the spectator's left) the next group represents a Centaur 
trying to carry off a boy, probably a cup-bcorer. This group is 
mentioned by Pausanias. It is matched on the opposite side of the 
gable by a Lapith kneeling and throttling a Centaur. The Lapith has 
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twined his right arm round the Centaur's neck ; the Cenuur is biting it 
savagely, and the pom of the bite is reflected in the drawn and grinning 
features of the Lapith. On the right of the central figure (the 
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spectator's Ica) the next group consists of three figures. A Centaur 
bos been brought to the ground by a Lapith, who is kneeling and with 
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his hands clasped round the Centaur's head is dragging him to the 
earth. But the fierce brute is still clinging with hoof and hand to a 
woman, gripping her hair with his left hand, while he thrusts his left 
hind hoof into her lap. This group of three b matched on the opposite 
side of the gable (the specUtur's right) by a corresponding group of 
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three. A kneeling Lapith b thrusting a knife through the breast of a 
Centaur, who b striving to lift a woman on hb back. Lastly, each of 
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the ends of the gable is occupied by two women reclining and gaiing 
at the fight which is going on in the middle. The two inner figures 
(B on the one side of the gable and U on the other) arc old women 
with wrinkled fiires ; they are raised on what seem to be cushions, and 
are propping themselves on their knees and elbows. The one on the 
spectator’s left (1$) was apparently represented in the act of tearing her 
hiur; her face wears an expression of anxiety and terror (Fig. 66). 
The two outer figures (.4 and in the very extremities of the gable. 
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are young and comely women; their garments have slipped or been 
tom down so as to leave the breast and part of the upper body bare 
(Fig. 67). 

All the figures in this gable are of Parian marble, except the two 
old women (B and U), the young woman in the left (north) comer of 
the gable (. 4 ), and the arm of the other reclining young woman (V), 
all of which are of Pcntclic marble. These figures of Pcntclic marble 
differ from the rest not only in material but in technical execution, 
though not in their general design and composition. The difference 
in execution is especially observable in the eyes and hair, but it may 
also be traced in the treatment of the drapery and of the nude. So 
great is this difference that Prof. Treu is of opinion that the figures of 
Pentelic marble cannot belong to the fifth century B.C., but must have 
been made at a time long subsequent to it, probably in the Roman 
period. He conjectures that the original sculptures were thrown down 
by the fall of the projeaing edge {sima) of the gable, and were replaced 
by the existing figures, executed in the style of art of the day hut 
modelled on the originals. 

On comparing Pausanias’s description of these sculptures with the 
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existing remains we see that he has not enumerated all the hgtircs in 
the gable, as he did with the figures in the eastern gable. He has 
confined bis attention to the central groups, and even in interpreting 
these he has made at least one serious mist^e. For the great central 
figure cannot, as Pausanias supposed, be Pirithous. Its colossal siic, 
fiir exceeding that of the human actors in the scene, its commanding 
gesture, and its unruffled serenity amid the wild hurly-burly of the fight, 
clearly marie it out os a god. Con we suppose that Pirithous would 
have been represented thus calm and unmoved while his bride was 
being ravished by a brutal Centaur ? The beardless fiice and muscular 
figure of the god mark him out as Apollo, and this is confirmed by the 
traces of a bow in his left hand. His presence is very appropriate, 
since he was the ancestor of the Lapiths, being the father of Lapithes 
by Stilbe, a daughter of the Peneus (sichoL on Homer, //, iL 266; 
SchoL on Apollonius Rhodius, i. 41 ; Diodorus, v. 61). He may be 
supposed to have hastened to the help of his descendants. Similarly 
in the frieze of the temple at Bassae he is represented shooting at the 
Centaurs (see note on viii. 41. 7). Hence the interprelatioa of the 
central figure as Pirithous may be dismissed as false, though it has 
been defended in modem times by H. Hrunn and Mr. liruno Sauer. 

The two men to the right and left of Apollo (K and M) are doubt¬ 
less the two friends Pirithous and Theseus. Pausanias has preserved 
the tradition that they figured in the gable, though he was wrong in his 
identification of one of them. They are distinguished from the other 
Lapiths by their longer hair (a mark of higher rank) as well as by 
their conspicuous position. Pirithous is probably the one on Apollo's 
right hand (KX and the woman whom he is rescuing from the clutches 
of the Centaur is probably his bride Hippodamia. For it is natural to 
suppose that the god, who is turned to the right, is looking towards 
Pirithous and Hippodamia, the persons chiefly concerned. Moreover, 
the figure K is distinguished from all the other men by wearing sandals. 
Pausanias interpreted this figure as Caeneus, one of the leaders of the 
Lapiths in the battle with the Centaurs (Homer, //. i. 264), who had 
received from Poseidon the gift of invulnerability, but in the battle with 
the Centaurs was overwhelmed under the trunks €>f pine-trees and 
and thus driven by main force into the ground. He had irritated Zeus 
by setting up his spear in the middle of the market-place and com¬ 
manding the people to worship it See SchoL on Apollonius Rhodius, 
L 57: SchoL on Homer, //. i. 264. In ancient art Caeneus is 
regularly represented in the act of being crushed into the earth under 
the weight of rocks and tree-trunks, which the Centaurs are heaping 
upon him. He figures thus in the west frieze of the so-called Theseum 
at Athens and in the frieze of the temple of Apollo at Bassae (Roscher's 
LtxikoH, 2. p. 894 tqq.) As no such incident is represented in the west 
gable of the temple of Zeus, it seems tolerably certain that Caeneus does 
nM appear in it at all. Thus if H and K arc rightly identified as 
Hippodamia and Pirithous, it follows that J (the Centaur who is carrying 
off Hippodamia) is Eurytion.- 

The man on Apollo's left (M) is probably Theseus. From Pausanias 
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we le^ that he was represented wielding an axe, probably a sacrificial 
Bxc, since the aflTray took place at a wedding, and the Lapiths, with the 
possible exception of Pirithous, are represented without warlike weapons. 
The knife with which one of them is stabbing a Centaur Is supposed to 
be a sacnficial knife. In vase-paintings Theseus is depicted wielding 
an axe {€.g. Journal of HtUenic Studies, 2 (t88i), pL x.) Cp. Paus. i. 
27* 7- The woman (O), whom Theseus is resetting from the Centaur, is 
probably the mother or attendant of the bride ; her more ample garments 
seem to indicate that she is a matron. 

The two old women lying, or rather crouching on hands and knees, 
on the cushions and watching the fight with anxiety and fear are prob¬ 
ably slave-women—nurses, stewardesses, or the like, who have been 
thrown down on the banqueting couches in the tumult of the fight. 
Prof Loescheke, indeed, interprets the old domes as wrrxid.nymphs, 
lamenting over the defeat of the Centaurs, their sons. But this inter¬ 
pretation has not found much &vour. It has been pointed out that 
w-ood.n>Tnphs would scarcely be provided with cushions on which to 
repose. * 

Lastly, the two comely damsels in the two extremities of the gable 
(K and V) used commonly to be interpreted as local nymphs. But they 
are dressed inexactly the same way as the Lapith women E, H, .md R, 
and their breasu are exposed in the same way. Probably, therefore, as 
Prof. Treu now holds, they too are Lapith women who have been 
roughly handled by the Centaurs. They seem to be holding together 
their tom garments at the shoulder. 

The figures in the west gable appear to base been painted a> well as 
those in the cast gable ; for a piece of the mantle of Apollo was found 
bearing considerable and undoubted traces of red paint. 


C)n_ the Kulptures In the west gaMc, their technique, arrangement, etc., see (i. 

Treu, in Du Auifratunern ui - -• 
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/j»r/. 3 (i888), _ _ _ 

(1891), ^ 98-109; id., ‘Te^ik anil Benialungucr( 

I*. 10(1895), p. • W-S id., inOtjsmfia: Ergrimuse, 

yj • CurtJu», in Oie Fundi von pp, ij __ 

vonOlYmpi^; .V//n,w^,Arrxr.</eof iKc Pru^ikn Aea.l™~(il^lin) f.w 
33 ' >d, 1 ^ Gtebclgruppendes Zeustempeb in Olympia und die roth- 
\ti»en. Anhutagujlu Zeitung, 41 (1883). PP- 347-360 (reprinUxI In the 
^ PP- 3 <H- 3 I 4 ); !</.,• I^Te^lgieW des 
of the Ro^ Academy of felin, 1894, 
AW>- rt -^3 (^samm. .AhUndl. 2. p. 358); B. Forsto! 
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10. 9> Host of the lebottrs of Hercules ere also represented at 
Olympia etc. The twelve labours of Hercules were sculptured in relief 
on twelve metopes which were arranged in tw-o frieres, six metopes in 
each frietc, over the columns of the fore-temple {^pronaos) and back- 
chamber {fipislkodontos) respectively. This arrangement was unusuaL 
Generally, as in the Parthenon, the sculptured reliefs were placed in the 
metopes of the outer frieie, over the columns of the peristyle. Pausanias 
has described the position of these reliefs briefly but correctly when he 
sa>'s that they were “ above the doors of the temple " and “ above the 
doors of the back-chamber.” Fragments of all twelve metopes have 
been discovered. Some important pieces were found by the Frenrfli 
archaeologists in 1829, and are now in the Louvre (see abme, p. 490). 
The rest were found by the Germans and ate now in the Museum at 
Olympia. Each slab measured originally 1.60 metres in height by 1.50 
metres in breadth, so that the figures are not much under life size. 

Pausanias has enumerated the metopes from south to north at both 
ends of the temple. But it will be obseit'cd that in his text, as we have 
it, eleven metopes only are described. The missing metope represented 
Hercules dragging up Cerberus. It w-as one of the metopes at the east 
end of the temple. From the place in which it was found l>ing on the 
ground. Prof. Curtius infers, with great probability, that hs place was 
second from the north, between the Augean metope on the north and 
the Atlas metope on the south. See E. Curtius, in AbhatuilungtH of 
the Academy of Berlin, 1891, Philos.-histor. CL, Abh. iu p. 4 ry. 
{fitsammeUc AM^mUuagrn, 2. p. 339 ry.) It seems likely that 
Pausanias noticed this metope, but that the mention of it has dropped 
out of his text .See Critic.il Note on the present passage, voL 1. 
P. 584. 

The twelve metopes, taken in the order in which Pausanias mentions 
them, that it, beginning on the e,-ist tide and going from south to north, 
are as follows; 

(1) The Erymanthian boar. Hercules was represented carrying the 
bo.ir on his shoulders. Eurystheus, in terror, had crept into a huge jar, 
half buried in the ground, and was holding up his hands imploringly to 
Hercules, who was about to tumble the boar down on the top of him. 
The fragments of this metope are scanty; but the head and bust of 
Hercules, the boar’s snout, and the figure of Eur)‘Slheus in his jar are 
preserved. The jar was painted red. The same theme is represented 
in many vase-paintings, noubly in a fine one by the celebrated vase- 
painter Euphronius, now in the British Museum. .See W. Klein, 
Euphnmtpsp p. 86 sqq. 

(2) Tkt hortu of Diomede. Only one horse seems to ha\-e been 
represented. It was galloping to the right, and Hercules, striding in 
the opposite direction, was stopping it by seizing the bridle with both 
bands. The head, torso, and left arm of Hercules are presers’ed. 

(3) GeryoH. The triple-bodied Geryon occupied the right side of 
the metope. He has sunk on his knees, and one of his helmeted heads 
is drooping forward. With two of his bodies ho seems to be still 
fighting, for on his arms he bears two of his shields. His third body 
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s«cmt to be already slain by Hercules, for the head lies on the ground. 
Hertzes has planted his left foot on (•eryon's leg, and Is apparently 
heaving up his club to deal the monster another blow. I’resen'cd are 
the sinking figure of Gcryon, the head of his slain body, and the left 
lower leg, head, and bust of Hercules. 

(4) Atlas. This is one of the best preserved and most beautiful of 
the metopes (Fig. 68). In the centre stands Hercules bearing up the 
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sky on his shoulders. The sky is not represented but is supposed to 
tw on the cushion which Hercules carries on his shoulders, while with 
bowed head and raised arms he supports the heavy burden. In front 
of him, to the specutor'i right, sunds Atlas holding out to Hercules 
the golden apples, three in each hand. Hercules U looking down at 
them with a half-humorous expression. Both Atlas and Hercules are 
nude. Behind Hercules stands a fair and compassionate maiden, 
^hai» one of the HMperides : with her raised left arm she is helping 
Hercules to uphold his burden. Both in composition and in technical 
execution this relief is admirable. The figures of Hercules and Atlas 
are at once strong and shapely; the pose of Allas in particular is 
remarkable for its easy grace. 

which this metope illustrates was told by the historian 
1 hcrec)-des. It ran thus. Hercules was ordered by Eurystheus to 
fetch the golden apples of the Hesperides, which were guarded by a 
dreadful dragon with a hundred heads, lar away in the west or north. 
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in the land where Atlas held op the sky on his back. On his way 
thither Hercules slew the eagle that prej-ed on the hver of Prometheus, 
who out of gratitude gave Hercules a piece of advice. “When >xw 
come to your journey’s end,” said he, “be careful not to pluck the 
apples yourself, but ask Atlas to do so for you, and offer to hold up 
the sky in his stead while he goes on your errand." Hercules took 
the hint, and Atlas, nothing loth to be rid of his Irurdcn, went and 
fetched the golden apples, while Hercules held up the sky. Uut when 
be had got the apples. Atlas said that he would take them himself to 
Eurystheus, and that Hercules might support the sky till he came back. 
To this the crafty Hercules replied, “Very welL But before you go, 
just hold up the sky for a minute, while I put a pad on my shoulders. 
1 shall then be able to bear it quite comfortably." Atlas, thinking this 
only reasonable, laid down the apples on the ground, and relieved 
Hercules of his load. Then Hercules picked up the apples, bade Atlas 
farewell, and departed. See Apollodorus, ii. 5. II; SchoL on 
Apollonius Khodius, iv. 1396; cp. [Eratosthenes,] Catasitriimi, 3. 

Pausanios misinterpreted this metope. He says that it represented 
“ Hercules about to take the burden of Atlas on himself.” Clearly he 
mistook Atlas for Hercules, and Hercules for Atlas. 

(5) Cerberus. Hercules is striding to the left, dragging after him 
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Cerberus by a rope, which he holds in both hands. The hell-hound is 
not seen in full, only his head and paws appeared out of the abyss. 
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This metope, which Pansonias does not mention (see above, p. 523), 
was the most cliflScult of ah to restore. The of Hercules had to 

be pieced together out of more than forty fragments. The upper left 
arm and the left thigh of Hercules are missing; otherwise the figure is 
£urly complete. His (ace, gazing back intently at the hound, is noble 
and expressive. Of Cerberus little is left but the snout and a paw. 

(6) Tkt Atigtau ttaUe. Hercules is vigorously sweeping or pitch- 
forking the dung out of the stable (Fig. 69). In his hands, which are 
heaved up behind him, he held a besom or pitchfork. Beside him, on 
the spectator’s right, stands Athena watching and directing the operation. 
With her right hand she is pointing at the 6ith ; her left hand resu on 
the rim of her shield, which stands edgewise on the grotmd. The 
goddess wears a crested helmet. Her tranquil pose and digniSed 
bearing contrast well with the hero’s energetic action. The (igure of 
Athena is almost entire. Of Hercules the head, bust, arms, and the 
greater part of the legs arc preserved. 

The foregoing metopes were all at the east end of the temple. The 
following were at the west end. In describing them we go fmm south 
to north, following 1‘ausanias. 

(7) TAt Amicotft girdU. Of this metope nothing is left but the 
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head of the Amazon queen. The expression of the face shows that she 
had received the fatal stroke; there is death in her eyes. 

(8) Titr Cerynean deer. Very few fragments of this metope have 
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been found. The deer seems to have been lying on the ground, while 
Hercules pressed it down with his knee and grasped it by the horns. 

( 9 ) CntoH bull. This is one of the finest and best preserved 
of the metopes (Fig. 70). In the bock^ound is the bull, moving to 
the right. In front of it is Hercnles, leaning with all his might in the 
opposite direction. His left arm was directed towards the bull’s muzzle, 
his right was raised ; but as the arms are broken off very short, it is 
impossible to say with certainty what he was doing to the bull It is 
conjectured that with the left hand he w-as pulling at a cord ^tened 
to the beast’s muzzle, while with the right he was preparing to throw a 
lasso over its horns. The hero's powerful body, with its straining 
muscles, is finely rendered. 

(10) TAe Etymtpkalian birds. Hercules, standing on the spectator's 
right, is holding out something (probably one of the birds) to Athena, 
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who, wearing the aegis on her breast, is seated on a rock (Fig. 71). 
Her body is turned away from Hercules, but her face is looking towards 
what he is offering to her. Her right hand is held across her body, 
perhaps to receive the bird. WHth her left hand she is leaning on the 
rock. The metope is well preserved, but the hands and considerable 
pieces of the legs of Hercules are wanting. 

(11) TAr Aydrtx. The remains of this metope are very fragmentary'. 
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The hydra was represented as a monster with a thick trunk and a great 
many serpents growing out of it. How Hercules was combating it we 
do not know. 

(13) TJu Xeptfaji lion. In this metope the tight is represented as 
over. The lion lies dead on the ground, its tongue lolling (rum its 
mouth, its head resting on its pww. Hercules, spent with the struggle, 
has planted his right foot on the beast’s shoulder and rests his head 
wearily on his hand in a pensive attitude. Beside him, to the 
spectator's left, stood a woman looking at the viaorious hera Her 
head and right arm are all that remain. The head is beautiful. 
Hercules himself is in a very dilapidated sutc. Hu head, right hand, 
right shoulder, left arm, and right leg from the knee downwards are, 
however, preserved. 

The metopes were certainly painted, for vestiges of colour have been 
found on several of them. Thus the hair and e)-es of Hercules in the 
Lion metope showed traces of red paint; the body of the bull was 
painted red, and the background bright blue; in the H>tlra metope the 
background was red. This discovery of colour explains one of the 
striking features of these metopes, namely their want of elaboration in 
detail. The hair and beards of the figures are simply blocked out, and 
some parts of the garments are not clearly distinguished from each 
other. Plainly the sculptor trusted to the use of colour to supply the 
details which he did not put in with the chisel. 

All the figures of the metopes have holes bored perpendicularly in 
the tops of their heads, shoulders, arms, hands, and in short all exposed 
extremities. Probably some pieces of mechanism were fastened into 
these holes for the purpose of preventing birds from taking up their 
quarters and building their nests among the sculptures. With this 
intention three-pronged forks were fiistcned into some of the external 
omamrots (the antefixes) of Italian temples; one such fork h.ts been 
found in an antefix at Cure. Golden spikes wxre fastened on the roof 
of the temple at Jerusalem to prevent birds perching on it (Josephus, 
Bill. Jud. v. 5. 6); and with a like intention discs were attached to the 
heads of Greek sutuw (Hes)'chius, /.r. piyvio-Koi; Photius, Uxicon, 
s.v. iirjvuTKoit). Euripides has described an attendant scaring away 
the birds from the temple at Delphi (/m, i 54 sff.) See E. Petersen, 
• VogeUbwehr,' muheit. d. ank. Inst, in Atkfn, 14 (1889), pp, 333. 
339- 

Pausanias docs not name the artist or artists who sculptured the 
metopes. The general opinion, held by Professors Overbcck and 
Collignon, and Messrs. A. ^ Murray and Ad. Bottichcr, is that in point 
of style the metopes resemble each other and the gable sculptures so 
ck^y that they must have been executed by the same sculptors. 
With all deference to such distinguished authorities, I find it difficult to 
share this view. To me it seems that the metopes havx a softness and 
grace which are wholly wanting in the sculptures of the gables. They 
are pleasing, while the gable sculptures are hard and repellent. Some 
of the faces and figures m the metopes are beautiful; but is there a 
single figure in either of the gables that deserves to be called beautiful ? 
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On the other hand the uniformity of style between the metopes them- 
selt^ ts so great that they were probably executed by the same 
Kulptor, or at least by sculptors of the same school working in 
h^ony. The Late H. Bnmn, indeed, whose fine taste and wide 
taowledge entitle his opinions to be reccia-cd with great respect, 
believed that he could detect a difference of style between the eastern 
and western metopes; indeed so marked, in bis opinion, is thU 
difference that he assigned the two series not only to different sculptors 
‘'**“***- The western metopes, he thought, are the 
IT’k . f**°““*> »hat Brunn called the .North Greek 

bchool; the eastern metopes are the work of native Peloponnesian 
lOTl^ors. The Atlas metope in particular was described by Brunn as 
the finest speamen of Peloponnesian sculpture before the lime of Poly- 
ditus: Its 81^ according to him, is diametricaUy opposed to that of 
the This last assertion is, in my opinion, aeU founded. 

.■IV metopes were rabetted into the 

mgl^h bloclK m such a way as to prove that they must have been 
placed in position when the temple was building, say about 460 ac 
l-rom this It has been mferred that the sculptured reliefs on the metopes 
were executed nt the same time. The inference u probable but nm 
nccesMiy, for it seems possible that the metope blocks may have been 
caned after they had been placed in position. 

6a ^ A Mor/t: Scmlptun, r. p. 

^ ^lugraJitmjfrm tm OJrmfiia, 4. p. 11 tv., with nl xiL 

P- 4'9 ry- ; H. Brann. in Sittumnitruktr of 
the Bavarian Academy (Munich}, Philoa.-philoL CL, 1876, p. 31^w • it 
*»77. P. 13 w/. 1 Luev M. .Miirhrtl. * * TV.’ - 



10 9. cleaaai^ the land of the Eeana etc. There is a parallel 
“5.T tale of ‘The .Mastermaid* (Ghent’s 

^Jar Tales^ He^se, p. 6a sgq.) A prince, who U out on his 
tmv^ con^ to a giant’s house, and is ordered by the giant to clean his 

^1 r*. V for every pitchfork- 

fuU that he tosses out ten more come in. But a princess, who lived in 

‘u* pitchfork upside down and toss 

^ “f tfo^ so. and in a trice the stable was clean as 

If It had been scoured. 1. „ possible that in one version of the Creek 
Mory Athena may have similarly helped Hercules? In the metope 
Athena u standing beside the hero and pointing with her hand at the 
neap of dung (sec above, p. 525). 

’■ Hercules had to bring to his 

o, ‘o be a hind with golden horns 

V Hertules Farms, 375 so.) 

w A “‘y *P«®“ ®f deer in which the hind has antlers is the rein- 
ueer, and as Hercules is said to have gone to the fhr north m search 
vou III 
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of the hind with the golden horns (PIndxr, Ar.), it is not improbable 
that in this legend we have a report which had reached Greece of the 
existence of the reindeer. This explaiution of the legend is due to 
Prof. W. Ridgeway. See American Journal of Archaeology, 9 (1894), 
p. 571 sq. 

10. to. As yon enter the bronse doora etc As to the interior 
of the temple see above, p. 498 tqq. 

10. la Iphitns being crowned by-Ecechiria. Cp. v. 36. 3. 

11. t. The god is seated on a throne etc This colossal image 
of Zeus by Phidias was the most famous statue of antiquity. But of 
the many ancient writers who mention it, Pansanias alone attempted 
to describe it in detaiL The traditions as to the dimensions of the 
image are very discrepant See note on v. ii. 9. Strabo tells us 
(viil p. 353) that the image, though seated, almost touched the roof 
with its head, giving the spectator an impression that if it stood up it 
would lift off the roof of the temple He also informs us (viiL p. 
354) that Phidias was assisted in the work by his nephew, the painter 
Panaenus, who helped to print the image, especially the drapery. It 
is said that Panaenus asked Phidias what model he propos^ to 
follow in making the image, and that Phidias replied that he intended 
to follow the description which Homer gives of the god in the Iliad (i. 
537 sqq.)-. 

The son of Croota spoke and ncxlded with his dork brow, 

And the ombrosiol locks waved ham the king's 
Immortal head, and he shook great Olympus. 

This story is told by several ancient writers (Strabo, viiL p. 353 ; Dio 
Chrysostom, Or. xiL, voL i. p. 330, ed. Dindorf; Eustathius, on Homer, 
//. i. 539, p. 145 ; Valerius Maximus, uL 7. Ext. 4 ; Macrobius, Sat. 
V. 13. 33). The workshop in which Phidias made the statue was 
within the Altis and was shown to visitors down to the time of Pau> 
sanias (v. 15. t note). An inscription under the feet of the image set 
forth that Phidias was the sculptor (Paus. v. to. 3). On the finger of 
the image Phidias carved the name of his friend Pantarces (Clement 
of Alcxandrit^ Pretrept. iv. 53, p. 47, ed. Potter; Pbotius, Lexicon, s.v. 
'Pafimixna 

The testimony of antiquity to the extraordinary beauty and majesty 
of the image is very strong. The Roman general Paulus Aemilius was 
deeply mor-ed by the sight of it; he fell as if in the presence of the 
god himself, and declared that Phidias alone had succeeded in embody¬ 
ing the Homeric conception of Zeus (Lity, xlv. 38 ; Plutarch, Aemilius 
Paulus, 38 ; Polybius, quoted by Suida^ s.v. Cicero says 

that Phidias fashioned the unage, not after any living model, but after 
that ideal beauty which he saw with the inward eye alone {Orator, ii. 
8). Quintilian asserts that the beauty of the image served to strengthen 
religion, the majesty of the image equalling the majesty of the god 
{Inst. Orat. xii. 10. 9). A poet declared that either the god most have 
come fiom heaven to earth to show Phidias his image, or that Phidias 
must have gone to heaven to behold it {Antkot. Palat., Appendix 
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PUaudca, iv. 81). The statue was reckoned one of the seven wondets 
the worid (Hyginna, Fa 3 . 223), and to die without having seen it 
w« ^med a misfortune (Epictetus, ZXt»r/. t. 6. 23). The rhetorician 
1^0 Chrysos^ a tiiM of fine taste, extoUed it in one of his speeches 
.K* beautiful image on earth, and the 

J '• P- ^ Dindorf). He lepiesents 

Phidias spt^mg of his “peaceful and gentle Zeus, the oversew, as it 
harmonious Greece, whom by the help of my art 
wd of the ^se and good aty of Elis I set up, mild and august in an 
imconstramed attitude, the giver of life and breath and all good things, 
the common father and saviour of mankind “ (»-ol. i. p. 236 so 5 And 
agmn m a fine fassage he says: “ Methinks that if one who is heavy 
^en m mind, who has drained the cup of misfortune and sorrow in 

before this 

th^fr if ** troubles that are incident to 

ifie me of man" (voL i. p. 239 

^ cleansing the image was hereditary in the family of 

iW "• precaution.,^ 

together again by the sculptor Damophon 

Hviitnini, the image was struck by 

Sf^ =«• 9 )- Tht «"Pcror Caligufa 

“>•: 't^-tfc to Rome, and replacing the head of 

!u “•* “ '* the ship which was built to 

ronvey the image perished by lightning, and that as often as the 
^^ror-i agimu approached to lay hands on the image, it burst into a 
loud pi^ of laughter (Suetonius, 22 , Db Cassiu^ lul. 28 

if '"“K' "“y Pt^^bed in 

u u «««“««» the temple of Zens in the time of Theodosius 

irL-jff “* Ludan, A*W. 

^if" J"**'**)- B“t the Bytantine hUtorian 

Cedrenus tells us that at a later tune it stood in the palace of Lausus 

* ^ P*'“” burnt down in 475 A.D 

and the unage of Zeus may have perished with it (Overbeck, /.c ) ^ 

St^ge as It nuy seem, no statues have come down to os which 
S"alSLr.^ probability 1 ^ identified as copies of this most famous of 

‘o be thought that the bust of Zeus which 
^ found at Otneoh ^ is now in the Vatican was copied from the 
Olympian Zciw of Phidias, and represented it fiiirly well The type of 
head « leonme, with high pointed forehead, bnid noMi, L ^ 

«« ‘bis viefi; ^w aS 

oSm ««nbated it strongly, maintaining that the bust in 

amhf ^ somewhat degenerate type. The only 

are on ‘b« *atue arc on coins of Elis; the beat 

^rfln 5 rt^““l,“f One of them, now in Florence, 

’^bole statue (Fig. 72); the other, now in Pari^ repre- 

«»> ih ^ (P^ 8 - 73X rbe former of these coins (Fig. 72) we 

see the god seated on his throne, which has the form of an armc^r with 
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a high bock ; on his extended right hand be supports the winged image 
of Victory mentioned by Fausanias; in his raiMd left hand he holds 
upright a long sceptic ; his fect^ rest on a foot¬ 
stool. His mantle is brought over his left 
shoulder and drapes the upper pan of his left 
arm. Whether he wore a tunic under the 
mantle, or whether the u|^>er pan of his body 
was left bare, the coin does not eiwble us to 
determine, since it exhibits the statue only in 
proftle. But on another coin of Elis, now in 
Berlin, which shows the statue at foil length, 
the upper pan of the body seems to be naked. 

On the head of Zeus, as represented by the 
Paris coin (Fig. 73), we observe the crown of 
olive mentioned by Fausanias; the god’s long hair fitlls in tresses 
down the back of the neck; his beard is long; his features massive, 
with an expression of mild gravity and 
dignity. 

To these copies of the statue may now 
perhaps be added a fresco which was dis¬ 
covered on the wall of a building at Eleusis a 
few years ago. The building seems to have 
been a public one ; it is situated to the south¬ 
west of the great portal (see voL 2. p. $06), 
and is believed to date from the time of 
Hadrian. In this painting the god is por¬ 
trayed seated on bis throne or high-backed 
armchair. On his extended right hand he 
holds a winged image of Metory, who in her 
turn is holding a wreath in her hands. In his raised left hand the god 
bolds upright a long sceptre, the lower end of which rests on the 
ground. Unfortunately the upper part of the sceptre and the whole of 
the god's head, wnth the exception of a piece of the beard, have been 
eftaced. The arms and the body are bore and are painted a ruildy 
colour; the lower limbs are drap^ in a violet mantle with a green 
border, the end of which is brought over the left shoulder. The feet are 
shod in sandals and rest on a square four-legged stool. This painting, 
if it is indeed a copy of Phidias’s great statue, is of some interest, since 
h conlirms Pausantas's evidence as to the sandals on the god’s feet. 
See Jp^aioXo-yunj, 1888, p. 77 jgg., with pL $. 

The questioas as to the exact type of the statue and the manner in 
which the throne, described by Fausanias in the present chapter, should 
be restored, have given rise to a good deal of speculation. But in the 
absence of sufficient materials to enable us to form a judgment on these 
questions, the discussion of them is somewhat barren. 

TboM who wish to go into the nifaject should cansuit Qaxtreinire-de.Qniney, 
L»Jupit*r^ Olympim (Paris, 1S15) 5 Sdinbatrt, ‘Zur Beschreihang des ulympischen 
JopticT bei P a as a nas y to. 11,' Ztihtkrifi fur AUertkmmnauimtk^, 7 (1849), 
pp. 385-413; Bnmn, mAmiuE AtW ImtUttu, 23 (1851), pp. 10S-117; iA., Gtith. 
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dtrgrutk. Kinaltf, I. p. l6S ; Overfaeck, ‘ Uebct den Kopf de* phidiaa’icben 
Zcni,* BtrithU tiirr dit VerkaiiMtuttn d. kin. tatki. CtitiL d. IFisstm. im Ltipzir, 
Pbilo^.-biUor. Claiie, |8 (1866), pp. 173-190 ; id., Kmmstmytk»Uiu, 2. pp. 34- 
4S; id., Gritfk. PUuiik,* 1. np. 3j6-3te | E. T'dencn, Die Kumtt bei nidtZ, 
PP- 342-418; Friedlander, ‘Der 2euj de» Phidiu ant den MUnien »oo Elh,' 
Jdenattteriekjf d. kin. frtua. Aiad. d. Il'iiiem. in Beriim, 1874. pp. 498-501 ; 
id, in ArtkdHagiuke Zeiinng, 34 (1876), p. 34; Slephani, in Cemfie Rendu (St. 
Pclerabuig), 1875, pp. Murray, Hiitery tf Greek Scutfture, 2. pp. 123- 

131 ; Lncy M. Mitchell, Hiitcfy ef Andtnt Senlpturt, pp. 301-306; Gjlujj^n, 
Pkidins, pp. 105-113; id, Histeirt de U Smifture Grtefue, t. 5*6*533: 
Wal d i tein , ‘Phidias, in Banmeister's Anahed/cr,pp. 1316-1319; Imboof-Blumcr 
and Uardiwr, Atue. dmm. en Pent. p. 71 if., pt. P aa. xaL xaii. xxiii; 
Botticher, Olrmfia,* pp. 312-317- Adler, reported in flerlimer fkxStlm«he 
Wtekemtkrifi, || (1891), p. 118^ 

The question has been much debated whether Phidias made his 
statue of Zem at O^-mpia before or after his statue of the Mrgin Athena 
at Athens. The only ^rcct etidence which we have on the subject is 
a statement of the historian Pbilocborus (quoted by a scholiast on 
Aristophanes, Peace, 605) that after dedicating the statue of V’irgin 
Athena at Athens in OL 85. 3 (438 B.C) Phidias was brought to trial 
on a charge of having cmbczxled some of the ivory ptxn*idcd for the 
statue, and that thereupon he fled to Elis, made the image of Zeus in 
Olympia, and after completing it died or was put to death by the 
Eleans. This scholium has itself been the theme of much discussion, 
but the able investigations of Prof. Scbhll of Munich leave no reasonable 
ground for doubt that the whole account of the trial and subsequent 
fortunes of Phidias contained in the scholium is a quotation from 
Philochorus. As Philochonis is known to have been a caicftil and well- 
informed historian, living in the fourth and third centuries ac, and as 
his statement as to the Zeus being a later work than the Virgin Athena 
is contradicted by no ancient authority, his testimony is not to be 
rejected without grave cause. Three chief reasons have been adduced 
to show that Philochorus, or at all events the scholiast who cites him, was 
mistaken, and that Phidias made the Zeus before the Virgin Athena. 

(1) It is said that the scholiast's account is irreconcilable with Plu¬ 
tarch's narrative of the trial and death of Phidias, and that the testimony 
of Plutarch is to be preferred to that of the scholiast. For in explaining 
the causes which led to the outbreak of the Peloponnesian war Plutarch 
says that Phidias was brought to trial at Athens on a charge of having 
embcnled some of the gold provided for the image of Athena, and of 
having introduced portraits of himself and Pericles into the shield of the 
goddess, in consequence of which Phidias was thrown into prison, where 
he died or was poisoned (Plutarch, Pericles, 31). Thus Plutarch 
apparently believed that the trial of Phidias took place, not in 438 B.C 
(the date assigned to it by Philochorus), but very shortly before the 
PelopoiinesiM war, in 43* or 431 B.C If he was right in this belief, 
then it is quite possible that Phidias, on the completion of his statue of 
V irgin Athena at Athens in 438 nc., went to Elis, and after making the 
statue of Zeus lU Olympia returned to Athens, was brought to trial there, 
and died in prison. This view has been held by some scholars. But it 
is more protuble that Plutarch or bis authority was misled by a passage 
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of Aratophanes {Peace, 60S into bringing the trial of Phidias dosi-n 
to the time immediately before the Peloponnesian war, and that his 
account of the death of Phidias in prison is nothing but a conjectural 
explanation of a \'ague reference m Aristophanes to the ■ misfortune ‘ of 
Phidias. For a comparison of Plutarch's narrative with that of Diodorus 
(xii. 38-41) seems to show that Plutarch tacitly, as Diodorus avowedly, 
followed Ephorus, and that Ephorus had blundered seriously by accept¬ 
ing as grave history Aristophanes's comic account of the origin of the 
Peloponnesian war. The untrustworthiness of Plutarch's narrative 
is further suggested by the nature of the charges which, according to 
him, were brought against Phidias. HU account of the charge of em¬ 
bezzlement and its triumphant refutation was probably made up from a 
passage of Thucydides (ii, 13. 4) which has really nothing to do with 
the trial of Phidias; and the absurd charge about the ponraits of 
Pericles and Phidias has all the appearance of being a late rhetorical 
invention, which is for from being substantiated by the supposed copies 
of the shield that have come down to us (vol. 2. pp. 156 sq., 317). 

(3) It U urged that if the image of Zeus was not begun until 438 
B.C, the temple, which was finished about 456 B.C., remained without an 
image for nearly twenty years, and that this is improbable. To this it 
may be answered that many causes of which we are now ignorant may 
have prevented the Eleans from having the image made sooner. For 
example, their treasury may have been drained by the expense of build¬ 
ing the temple. 

(3) Pliny dates Phidias in Ol. 83 (448 RC), and it has been sug. 
gested that he did so because Phidias’s chief work, the great image of 
&US at 01}'mpia, was dedicated in that >'ear. But thU is a mere con¬ 
jecture. Pliny may well have dated Phidias in the eighty-third Olympiad 
because the Panhenon was begun in the second year (447 B.t) of that 
Olympiad. 

On the whole, then, the arguments for rejecting the evidence of 
Philochorus and dating the Zeus before the Virgin Athena are insufficient. 
On the other hand, the later date of the Zeus, affirmed by Philochorus, 
is corroborated by other considerations. 

(i) Phidias is said to have had an affection for Pantarces, an Elean, 
who won an Olympic victory in the boys’ wrestling match in OL 86 
^^36 B-C.) (Paus. v. 11. 3, vL to. 6 note). This agrees excellently with 
the view that Phidias was working at Olymina from 438 B.C onward. 

(a) The descendants of Phidias remained settled in Elis for centuries 
(Paus. v.^ 14. 5). This was natural enough if Phidias spent the last 
pan of his life lit Elis and died there, as Philochorus says he did ; but 
It is much less intelligible if Phidias's connexion with Elis terminated 
mth the dedication of the statue of Zeus in 448 B.C, many years before 
his death. 

(3) No very decided argument either way can be deduced from a 
comparison of the cella of the temple of Zeus with the cella of the 
Parthenon, but on the whole the bailee of the architectural, evidence 
inclines, in Dr. Dnrpfeld’s opinion, in fovour of the later date of the Zeus. 
The sntall square pavement of black Eleusinian stone in front of the image 
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of Zens appears to Dr. Dorpfeld a coiucioos imitation of the larj^cr sqoare 
pavement in front of the image of Virgin Athena. “ Besides," he adds, 
“ it is more probable that in settling the great dimensions of his gold- 
and-ivory images Phidias was guided by the dimensions of the broad 
ttUa of the Parthenon, and that aftera-ards, at the wish of the Eleans, 
he retained them in his Olympian Zeus, alUunigh in fact they were much 
too large for the sire of the building ■ {Olympia : Ergtbnutt, Textband 
2. p. 16). The use of black Eteusinian stone side by side with white 
marble in the Olympian temple also favours the later date of the Zeus; 
for at Athens this combination of black and white occurs only in 
buildings which are later than the Parthenon, as in the Propylaea and 
Erechtheum {op. dt. p. 30). 

Thus the image oi" Zeus was probably begun in 438 RC. How long 
it wM in ntakmg is not recorded and we cannot guess, since the date of 
Phidias’s death is unknown. Until recently, indeed, it was inferred from 
ihe scholium on Aristophanes {Peact^ 605}, to which reference has 
already been made, that Phidias died or was put to death in OL 87 
(43a B.C) But Sauppe and Prof. SchOU hate proved conclusively that 
this date is assigned by the scholiast, not to the death of Phidias, but to 
the protest of the Megarians against their exclusion from the Athenian 
marts. 


One more point may here be mentioned, though it does not directly 
bear on the question of the relative dates of the Zeus and the Virgin 
Athena. The statement that Phidias was put to death by the Eleans, 
though it apparently rests on the authority of Philochorus, as quoted by 
the scholiast on Aristophanes, is generally and with justice rejected by 
modem scholars. Another scholiast on the same passage of Aristophanes 
{Petut, 605) adds the further detail that the charge on which he was 
executed by the Eleans was one of cmbcixlement Now it is hardly 
credible tliat the sculptor should have been tried and punished for 
embeulement by both the states on which he shed immortal glory by 
the two greatest of his works, especially as the ancients themselves 
inform us that at Athens the accusation was trumped up by a political 
party for no other purpose than to discredit Pericles, the artist’s patron 
and friend. In all probabiUty, the story of the trial and execution of 
Phidias at Elis is merely a rhetorical embellishment ucked on the 
artist’s biography by some foolish writer who wished to point the moral 
of the world’s ingratitude to iu great men. It is strongly discountenanced 
by the honours which the descendants of Phidias enjoytKl at Olymj^ for 
centuries after his death (Paus. v. 14. 5 )- If ihe artist bad been executed 
as a criminal, is it likely that his descendants would have been allowed 
to inherit the honourable ofBce of Burnishers of the image ? 


hee H. ^p^ • Der Tod des Pheidiat,’ GUtinger Naskritkttm d, k. GtttU. J. 
iruuM tS6/j, ho. 10. pp. l 73 -« 94 : E- Petersen, • Das Ende des Pheidias,’ 
Arr*a»i^KM^aiig.2Sb86j), pp. 33 25; A. Mkhaelis.’Phidias Tod,’.rfnvWat 
pp.^lS»-i6i! E. Curtin., • Phirlias Tod und PhUochoroa,’ 
WrrW 35 0 877 ). PP- 134-136 ; id, Crittk. G*sckick/t,* 2. p 851 u .; 

of the Bavarian Academy (Munich). Ailosoph.. 
'• PP- 460-464 ; H. MiUler-Slrnibing. • Die Legenden vom 
Todedea Pbadias, Fbtktixm'tjmkrkucker, 28(1883), pp. 38^340; G. Locschcke, 
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• Phidiu Tod nad die Chronolcgic des olympiicbefi Zoa,’ in HitUriulu Vni,r~ 
tuckumstn A. Stk^trgwmJmtt (Bonn, l88a), pp. *5-46 -.uL.' Nocinud* Pbcidiu 
Toii und die Chronologic de* oljrmpischen Zetu,* Ftsiukrift tmm fumftigiakrigin 
JuHlamm dtt t'ertiiu von AlUrthnmtfrcmuUn im EkeinlanAt (Boon, 1891), pp. 
16-12; ScboH, ‘ Der Prozeu det Phidiu,' SHtmugjitrickio of the Rarutan 
Acade^ (Munich). Phih»oph.-phfloIog. d, 1888, nd. «. pp. 1-53; Murrar, 
Hitt, of Cruk SnUftnrr, 2. p. 104 jfy.; Collignon. Hitt, dt la SetUpfurt Grt^, 
*• P- 5*5 * 1 ' i Fnnmtngler, .Veuterwtrkg d. gritik, Plattik, pp. 58-69^ 

11 . I. slie wean a ribbon etc On the ancient custom of adorning 
persons, animals, and lifeless objects with ribbons, see Stephani, in 
Comptt Rendu (St. Petersburg), 1874, p. 137 rgy. 

11 . I. the bird perched on the sceptre i> the eagle. On the 
eagle as a 8>Tnbol of Zeus see K. Sittl, ‘ Der Adler als Attribut des Zeus,' 
FUckeisenet Jakrbucktr, Supplem. 14 (188$), pp. 3-41. 

11 . t. On the robe are wrought - the lily flowers. Mr. 

Farnell, from a comparison of a passage of Athenaeus (xv. p. 684 e), 
has suggested that the lilies may have been symbols of immortality 
[Clatsuai Review, 4 (1890), p. 68 tq.) See the Critical Note on this 
passage, voL t. p. 584. 

11 . 2. Apollo and Artemis are shooting down the children of 
Kiobe. Prof. Furtwangler thinks that copies of this group have come 
down to us in some fine reliefs of Roman date (Afeistertuerke d. grieck. 
Plattik, p. 68 ry.) 

11 . 3. the contests for boys were not yet instituted etc See 
Critical Note on this passage, voL I. p. 584. 

11 . 3. a likeness of Pantarces etc See vi. la 6 note. 

11 . S- these barriers-exhibit paintings by Panaemu etc 

Difierence of opinion has existed as to where these barriers were placed 
and how the paintings were arranged on them. The most obvious 
inference from the words of Pausanias is that the barriers extended 
between the legs of the throne, that the [nintings of Panaenus 
were arranged on the barriers at the two sides and the back of the 
throne, while the barrier in front of the throne, facing the door, 
was painted plain blue, probably because it was in great part 
hidden by the legs and drapery of Zeus. This was, in outline the 
view taken by archaeologisu such as Prellcr (see Ztilsckrift f. die Alter- 
t^mrudssensekaft, 7 (1849), P- 396 iq.), H. Brunn {Gtteh. d. grieck. 
KUnstler, 1. pp. 171-173), and Prof. E. Petersen (Dio Kunst det 
PketAas, pp, 351, 359 sqq.\ before the complete excavation of the 
temple of Zeus. But when the German excavations bad established the 
fact that the pedestal of the image and a square space in front of it were 
enclosed by screens or barriers which extended from pillar to pillar (see 
a^e, p. 4 W tq.), these screens or barriers were not unnaturally identified 
wth the barriers mentioned by Pausanias, and archaeologists accord¬ 
ingly concluded that on these barriers, which extended, not between the 
legs td the throne, but between the pillars of the cel/a, were placed the 
paintings of Panaenus. Proceeding on this assumption, Mr. A. S. 
Murray proposed an arrangement of the pictures, which has been 
accepted by Dr. Ddrpfeld {Olympia: Ergeknuse, Textband 2. p. 13) 
and Prof Overbeck {Gesek. d, grieck. Plastik,* i. p. 360 /y.) The 
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subjects of the pictures, as described by Pausanias, appear at first sight 
to be nine, as follows:— 

I. Hercules and Atlas. 

3. Theseus and Pirhhous. 

3- Greece and Salamis. 

4 - Hercules and the Nemean lion. 

5. Ajax and Cassandra. 

6. Hipp od a mia and her mother (Sterope). 

7 * Hercules and Prometheus. 

8. Achilles and Penthesilea. 

9 < Two Hesperids. 


Mr. Murray supposes that these pain tin gs were placed on the inner sides 
of the marble screens or barriers which enclosed the black 
pavement in front of the image, and that they were distributed thus:_ 


Dooa. 
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Thus the two Hesperids occupied the Inner tides of the two folding- 
doors, which seem to have been placed in the middle of the barrier 
which faced the door of the ctlla. 

On this arrangement Mr. Murray remarks: “I have obtained a 
series of three compositions, in each of which the central place is 
occupied by two fem^e figures in attitudes of repose, while around them 
u chiefly contest, and 1 venture to think that this yields an important 
artistic advantage. . . . Under my arrangement we ran understand also 
why Pausanias mentioned Achilles and Pcnthesilcia as the ‘ last' group, 
and yet immediately adds ‘and two Hesperids,’ these latter having been 
on the door and not noticed at first, or at all events treated as a 
separate item.” Mr. Murray’s arrangement has the further advantage, 
as he points out, of bringing together the closely allied subjects of 
Hercules and the Hesperids. The outer sides of all three barriers 
were, in Mr. Murray's opinion, painted blue. As Pausanias mentions 
only that the eastern barrier, lacing the door, was painted blue, Mr. 
Murray infers that our author was not admitted to the side aisles, from 
which alone the outer sides of the northern and southern barriers were 
visible. He thinks that the paintings of Panaenus would not be placed 
on the outer sides of the barriers because “ these side aisles were so 
narrow that pictures facing them could not have been appreciated, even 
if fairly lighted." See A. S. Murray, ‘ The barrier of the throne of Zeus 
at Olympia,’ MittMrilumgm d. arcM. fust, in Athtn, 7 (1882X pp- 274- 
276 ; id.. History of Greek Sculpture, 2. pp. 125-127. 

Plausible as Mr. Murray’s arrangement is, there are objections to 
it which seem almost insurmountable. These objections have been 
raised by Mr. E. A. Gardner. Amongst the most formidable of them 
are the following. If Pausanias meant to say that the outer side of the 
hamer wras painted plain blue, and that on the inner sides were the 
paintings of Panaenus, he has expressed himself very ill in saying that 
“ the part of these barriers • which faces the door is painted blue only : 
the rest exhibit paintings of Panaenus.” From this description we 
certainly should not gather, what Mr. Murray assumes, that one and 
tte same barrier was painted blue on the one side and decorated with 
pictures by Panaenus on the other. 

Again, Pausanias says that the effect of these painted barriers was 
to render it impossible to go under the throne. But the barriers 
between the columns, on which Mr. Murray supposes the paintings to 
have been placed, could not effect this purpose; they could only 
prevent people from entering the enclosed space in front of the pedestaL 
The great throne would still, in the absence of other barriers, be open 
between the legs and the supporting columns; and any one who 
entered thrwgh the door on wfoch Mr. Murray places the pictures of 
the Hesperids would have been quite free to pass under the throne 
from side to side. 

Again, the order in which Pausanias mentions the barriers and the 
paintings on them tells very strongly against the view that these barriers 
were no part of the throne itself, but merely enclosed the space in front 
' This is a more exact rendering than I bare given above (voL i. p. a$a). 
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of the pedestal It is to be remembered that the throne did not stand 
on the floor of the temple, but was elevated on a pedestal of black 
stone about three feet high. Now in describing the throne itself 
Pausanias begins with the feet and goes upwards. After mentioning 
the legs, the cross-bars, and the supporting pillars, he describes the 
painted barriers which prevented any one tom passing under the 
throne; then he moves upward and completes his description of the 
throne by enumerating the figures carved on the highest part of it 
Having finished his account of the throne, he describes the footstool; 
then, still descending, he describes the pedestal on which the throne 
stood; and finally, reaching the level of the ground, he describes the 
pat’ement of black stone in front of the pedestaL It is plain that the 
systematic order of this description is entirely interrupted if we suppose 
that after describing the legs, cross-bars, and supports of the throne, 
Pausanias suddenly breaks ofi^ and gets down (so to speak) ftoro the 
pedestal to describe the barriers which enclosed the black pavement in 
tont of it; then mounts the pedestal again and proceeds with his 
interrupted description of the throne, completes it, adds an account of 
the footstool artd pedestal, and winds up with a description of the 
black pavement in front of the pedestal. If the paintings had really 
been on the barriers which enclosed this pavement, surely Pausanias 
would have mentioned them along with the pavement, and not in the 
middle of his description of the throne. 

On these grounds it seems we must reject Mr. Murray's arrange¬ 
ment ot the pictures, and revert to the old view that the painted barriers 
formed an integral part of the throne itself, and were pl^Mred between 
its legs. On this view the barrier between the two front legs of the 
throne was painted blue; the barriers at the two sides and the back of 
the throne were adorned with the paintings of Panaenus. 

But bow were the paintings arranged on these three barriers? 

As the subjects of the paintings seem at first sight to be nine in 
number (see above, p. S37)» it i* natural to divide them into three sets 
of three each, and to place a att of three pictures on each of the three 
sides, in such a way tiw each picture had a panel to itself. To this, 
however, it has been objected that the arrangement would be un- 
symmetrical; the first two pictures on each side would comprise two 
figures in close dramatic relation (Hercules and Atlas, Theseus and 
Pirithous, etc), wdiile the third would consist merely of two female 
figures juxtaposed (Greece and Salamis, Hippodamia and Sterope, etc) 
To obviate this objection Mr. E. A. Gardner has suggested that the 
pictures on each barrier were arranged not in three but in four panels, 
Md that these panels were placed not b a sbgle horizontal row, but 
in twro rows, one aboie the other, thus : 
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n»U amingeinent fits well with the cross-bars and central pillars, which 
were placed in the intervals between the legs of the throne; for thus 
the pictures in the upper and lower rows would be divided from each 
other by the cross-bars, while the pictures in the same row would be 
divided from each other by the central pillar. “ The square, metope¬ 
like groups find their natural place above the cross-bar, divided by a 
central pillar. On each side of this central pillar, below the cross-bar, 
stands a simple female figure, almost like a Caryatid, to help the 
appearance of strength and solidity which, for the lower part of the 
structure, is so desirable.” Thus too the picture of Achilles and 
Penthesilea, described by Pausanias as the last of the pictures, becomes 
really the last, being placed at the extreme end of the whole series; 
for the two ^esperids, mentioned afterwards by Pausanias, ate not 
beyond it but below it. Finally, barriers or screens of this sort 
extetKling between the legs of the throne were structurally a great 
advantage, since they made it possible to set up inside the throne 
whatever supports were necessary for the great sutue seated upon it. 
“When we remember the great weight and complicated structure of 
the framework necessary to a colossal statue, we see that it would have 
been extremely difficult, if not impossible, to make such a statue seated 
upon an ordinary chair, of which the seat was supported only at the 
sides. And, even apart from extra supports, the eight legs or pillars 
and the cross-bars, as described by Pausanias, would havx been 
unsightly if one could have seen right through from one side to the 
i^er, and would have made the whole, as has been suggested, more 
like a scaffolding than a stately throne. H on the other hand, each 
side was completely filled with a screen, then the pillar and the cross- 
bar would divide the field it offered into four panels admirably adapted 
for the subjecu which were painted upon them by Panacnas." See E. A. 
Gardner, ‘ The paintings of Panaenus on the throne of the Olympian 
Z«s,' /ottma/ ef HtUtnic Studies, 14 (1894), pp. 233-241. For a 
discussion of the older views as to the barriers and the arrangement of 
the paintings on them, see Schubart, in Zeitsekrift f die Alterikums- 
xvisstMsckaft, 7 (t849X pp. 396-405. 

11 . 5. Atlas abiding hearen and earth. Cp. v. 18. 4. The 
original form of the myth was that Atlas held up the sky only. Homer 
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sa>’s of Atlas (OHyzs. i. 53 xff.) that *'he holds the tall pillars which 
keep earth and sky asunder.'* Hesiod {TAtog. 517 746 rf.) 

speaks of Atlas npholdiog the sky (bat not the earth) on ^ head and 
arms. Cp. Pans, ri 19. 8. In art Atlas is represented supporting a 
globe on which are depicted the signs of the Zodiac or the moon and 
stars. See Miiller-Wieseler, Denimaier, 3. pL bdv. Na 833 ; AAkand- 
lungcM of the Prussian Academy (Berlin), Philolog.-histor. Class, 1841, 
plate iL Cp. Weicker, Gritchutht GUtterle/ar, i. p. 746 jgq .; Gotti 
Hermann, ‘De Atlante,' Opuscula, 7. pp. 341-359. 

It is a very common idea among primitisx peoples, especially in the 
Pacific, that the sky used to lie flat down on the earth, till it was pushed 
up by some strong man or wonderful animal or plant. For example, 
the natives of Tracey Island, South Pacific, say that the sky used to lie 
flat on the coral rocks which form their island. But vapour from the 
rocks caused the sky to ascend a little. Then one man went to the 
north and pushed up the sky as fiir as his arms would reach ; and his 
brother went to the south and did the same; but being a shorter man 
be had to get on the top of a hillock to raise the sky to the same level 
as his brother had raised it to in the north. See Turner, Samoa, 
p. 383. The natives of Peru, one of the Gilbert Islanils, South Pacific, 
say that the grxl Naleu separated the sky from the earth, and pushed 
it up with long poles (r'A p. 297). The Samoans tell bow the giant 
god Ti’iti’i sboverl up the sky, and in the rock where he stood there arc 
hollow places nearly six feet long which are shown as bis footprints 
(r'A p. 198). Cp. ib. pp, 379 sy., 385, 393, 393, 399, 300; Andrew 
Lang, Custom and Myth, p. 45 ry.; id^ Myth, riistal arid rtligion, 
2. p. 39 sq. 

11 . 5. Greece. As to the personified representation of Greece on 
the &roous ‘Persian’ vase, sec Heydemann in Annali dtlP lastituto, 
45 (i 873 )> PP- 30-53 ; and on the personification of countries in ancient 
art and poetry see Ad. Gerber, in FUchtisais JakrbiUhtr, Suppletn. 13, 
pp. 346-357. 

11 . 6. the ontrage offered by Ajax to Cassandra. Cp. i. 15. 3 ; 
v. 19. 5 note; x. 36. 3. 

11 . 6. Hercules - killed the eagle that was torturing 

Prometheus on the Oancasua This scene is depicted on archaic 
Greek vases. Prometheus is seen impaled, in front of him is the 
eagle, behind him is Hercules shooting at the bird. See O. John, in 
Arduudogische Zeitumg, 16 (1858), pp. 165-170, Tafel cxiv. The 
release of Prometheus by Hercules was the subjem of a seniptnred 
group in the temple of Athena at Pergamus; fragments of the group 
were iliscovcred in the German excavations of 1880. See A. Milcb- 
hoefer, Di* Btfrriung dts Promtthtus, om Fuad aus Pergasaon (Berlin, 
1883). On other representations of the same subject in ancient art 
see O. jahn, ArckaoIogiscMt Btitrdgt, p. 336 sqq. 

Stories of giants who are chained tm mountains ate still current in 
the Caucasus. Thus in the district of Kabarda, on the northern slope 
of the Caucasus, a story goes that a giant is chained to the rock on Mt 
ILIburt for having tried to hnii down God. Seldom has it been given 
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to mortal men to see him ; but no man may see him twice. He lies in 
a sort of swoon, but from time to time he wakes up and asks his guards 
if the rushes still grow on earth and the sheep still drop their young. 
When they say * Yes,' he frills into a fury and clanks his chains; that 
makes thunder. He rages and howls; that makes storms. At last 
he weeps in helpless fury ; that makes the rain and swells the torrents 
that come rushing down from the high hills and tell the world of his 
woes. 

The Georgians say that a giant called Amiran lies chained in a 
cave upon Mt Elburt. But he has two black dogs that lick his fetters; 
so the feuers grow thinner and thinner, till every >’ear on Good Friday 
they are as thin as a teafr and next day they would snap in two, if it 
were not that on the Friday evening or the Saturday morning all the 
smiths in Georgia give some swingeing blows on their anvils; that 
rivets the giant's chains once more. And this they do to this day. 
Sec ZtitKkriJt fur Elknologit, 14 (1881), p. 86 sq. A recent traveller 
in Georgia says: “ As is well known, Mkhinvari is generally identified 
with the story of Prometheus, although the mountain does not 
correspond with the description given by Aeschylus. Early travellers 
even went so frir os to assert that they had seen the very chains with 
which the hero was bound, and there is a local legend to the effect that 
a giant still lies there in fetters. WTicn I approached the mountain 
from Kobi 1 could not help being reminded of Prometheus. I saw a 
gigantic black space of irregular form with snow all around it; an 
imaginative mind found in this irregular tract a considerable resemblance 
to a human shape * (Oliver Wardrop, Tkr Kingiiam cf Georgia (London, 
1888), p. 60). Cp. Haxthausen, Transkaukasia, I. p. vii, 

11 . 6. Penthesilea Achilles. In the Trojan war Achilles 
slew Penthesilea, queen of the Amaions, who fought on the Trojan side. 
But no sooner had he slain her than, struck by her beauty, he mourned 
her death. See Dictys Cretensis, Belt. Traj. iv. 3 ; SchoL on Homer, 

ri. ii. 230 . 

11 . 6. two Hesperida bearing the apples etc To fetch a golden 
apple from the Tree of Life which grew at the end of the world is 
task set the hero in a German folk-tale (Grimm’s Household Tales, 
No. lyj* In a Chaldean myth Izdhubar, after long wanxierings, arrives 
at the gates of Ocean, where he finds a forest, the trees of which bear 
fruiu of emerald and crysul, and wondrous birds lodge in the branches. 
Izdhubar plucks one of the fruits and smites one of the birds. He is 
pursued by a n>’mph Sidouri, who dwells in the forest The scene is 
represented on a Babylonian cylinder found at Curium in Cyprus. Mr. 
C. \V. Mansell compares the story with that of Hercules and the apples 
of the Hesperide^ See Casette Arcklologique, 5 (1879), pp. 114-119. 
“ Among the Chinese a tradition is preserved concerning a mysterious 
garden, where grew a tree, bearing apples of immortality, guarded by 
a winged serpent, called a dragon" (E. R. Emerson, Indian Myths. 
p. 136). 

11 . 6. PanaenuB was a brother of Phidias. Strabo (viiL p. 354) 
caUs Panaenus a nephew {aS*k<f>A,d%) of Phidias. Pliny, like Pausanias, 
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calls him the brother of Phidias (jV. H. xxxv. 54 and 57, xxxri. 177). 
Brunn agreed with Strabo (though he translated o&A^t&vt by ViUtr). 
Prof W, Klein, on the other hand, agrees with Paosanias and Pliny. See 
Bfunn, Gtsek. d. grieck. Kunstler^ J. p. 47 j W. Klein, in Artktuolog. 
epigraph. Mitlkeilungen aus Oesterreuk-i/Hgam, 12 (1888X p. 98 sg. 
Panaenus flourished OL 83 (448 44 5 B-CX according to Pliny (A 1 H. 
xxxv, 54). Cp. Brunn, U. 

11 . 7. in tha Hind Homer says etc See Hud, v. 749 sgg. 

11 . 7 - The footstool-luia golden lions. It is not dear ftxwn 

Pausanias’s words whether these golden lions were wrought in relief on 
the footstool, like the battle of Theseus with the Amarons, or whether 
they were modelled in the round and attached to some part of the foot- 
stooL The general and most probable view is that they supported the 
stool at its four corners, serving instead of feet. See Schubort, in 
Ztiltckrip fiir die Altertkumsvnuensckaft, 7 (1849X p, 405 jy.; 
Brunn, Gtsek. d. grieek. KiinstUr, i. p, 174 ; Murray, Hist, of Greek 
Sculpture, a. p. 127; Overbeck, Gtsek. d. grieek. PlasEk* i. p. 360; 
Adler, in Olympia: Ergebniss*, Textbond a. p. 16 note. 

11 . 8. On the pedestal-there are figures of gold etc It is 

a probable conjecture that the central scene «rf this composition was the 
bii^ of Aphrodite from the sea, round which were grouped six pairs of 
deities, throe pairs on each side, the whole composition being terminated 
on one side by the Sun in his chariot, and on the other side by the 
Moon on horseback. The arrangement would accordingly be as 
follows: 


TW Sva 


The name of one of the male deities has clearly dropped out of the 
text of Pausa n ia s ; it was probably Hephaestus, who had one of the 
Graces to wife (Paus. ix. 35. 4). A composition so strictly symmetrical 
could hardly, as Brunn jusUy observed, be distributed round the four 
sides of the pedestal; it probably occupied the front only. This is 
confirmed by Pausanias's remark that the figures of Poseidon, Arophitrite, 
and the Moon were “at the end of the pedestal" The idea which the 
composition as a whole was meant to illustrate is clearly that of the 
all-pervading power of the goddess of Love {f Hominum dh<omqu* 
voluplas") in the world of nature and of the godL 

Mr. Thomas Davidson considers that the central subject of the 
composition was the marriage of Zeus and Hera, round whom the other 
gods were grouped, with the Sun and Moon in the sky aboro them. 
But this view receives no support from the description of Pausanias. 

^ grieek. AtiHitler, 1. p. 174 jy. ; E. Petenen, Die Kmmt 
x -374 t Murrsjr, Hiit. if Greek Sem/tturt, 2. p. 127 if.; 
’rieeA. Flaitik,* 1. p. 360; Tbomss ^vUsao, in Amtrieam 
2(l88lXp. 352 if. 
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11 . 8. Lore receiTiii£ Aphrodite u iba itMa from tba lUL There 
ia aunt a small silver-gilt medallion on m'bich Aphrodite is represented 
in relief, rising from the sea, while the winged Love (Eros) bends over her 
and receives her in his arms. Prof. Furtwangler considen it highly prob¬ 
able that this is a copy of the relief on the throne of Zeus. See Gaittte 
afxMologique, 5 (t879), plate 19, Na 3 , srith the remarks of De Wnttc, 
pp. 171-174; Murray, Hitt. «f Grttk Sculphtrr, 3. p. 127; Koseber's 
Ltxikon, I. p. 1356; Furtwangler, HtisUroftrkt d. gritek. Plastik, p. 
68. On the birth of Aphrodite from the sea, and the fimoos picture of 
Apelles representing it, see Stepbani, in Compt* Rendu (St. Petersbuig), 
1870-1, pp. 111-143. 331 - 333 ; itL, 1873, pp. 6 sqq., 43 xqq.\ O. 
Benndorf in HittheiL d. arch, Inst, in A then, 1 (1876), pp. 50^6; G. 
Treu, ‘Aphrodite Anadyomenc,’ Archaolegische Zritung, 33 (1876), 
PP- 39 - 45 . with pL 7 and 8. A terra-cotta found in a tomb on the 
peninsula of Taman, in South Russia, represents Aphrodite issuing 
from a two-valved cockle-shell. Stephan! conjectured that she was so 
represented on the base of the image of Zeus, and that the terra-cotta 
may be a copy of that sculpture. 1 ‘rof Treu, however, disagrees with 
him, and so chd Prof Overbeck (Gesch. d. grieck. Plastik,* 1. p. 373). 

11 . 8. the Moon riding what seems to me a horse. In >ase 
paintings and on coins the Moon is sometimes represented on horseback. 
It has been pointed out that “in most cases where we have in Greek 
art a female 6gure on horseback, the presumption is in favour of its 
identification with Selene [the Moon}. Riding figures ore very rarely 
represented, except in the case of an Amazon." Sec Mr. Cedi Smith, 
in Journal of Hellenic Studies, 9 (1888), p. 7 sqq. ; Roscher, Ueher 
Selene und Ir’erwandtes (Leipzig, 1890X p. 39 sqq. ; K. D. Mylonas, 
in "EtfiijiupU opgasoKoytiei^ >893, pp. 318-333, with pL 15. .More 
commonly the Moon was portrayed riding in a chariot. See O. Jahn, 
Archdologische Beitrdge, pp. 51 sqq., 79 sqq. The “silly story" about 
the moon and the mule to which Pansanias alludes is probably the one 
mentioned by Festus, s.v. mulus, who says (p. 148, ed. Miillcr) that the 
moon was supposed to ride a mule beimusc she was as bairen as a 
mule: or because, just as a mule was not born of a mule but of a mare, 
so the moon shone not by her own light but by the light of the sun. 

11 . 9. the measurements-of Zens. The measurements of 

the image are very variously given by ancient writers. Hyginus speaks 
of it (Fai. 333) as 60 feet (high). Others speak of it as 100 feet or 
even too cubits high. See Overbcck, Schnftquellen, g 733, 733, 734, 
736-738; Brunn, Geuh, d. griech. Kiinstler, t. p. 175 sq. VVe have to 
remember that the total height of the temple was only 68 feet (Paus. v. 
la 3). From the dimensionsof the temple and the statement ^ Strabo 
as to the size of the image (see above, p. 530), Pn^ Adler has calculated 
that the stotue was seven times the size of life {ftlympia; Ergehniise, 
Textband 3. p. 15 note). 

11 . 10. The ground in front of the image is flagged —— with 
black stone etc. See above, p. 500. 

11 . la oil is good for the image etc. Various conjectures have 
been propounded as to the way in which the oil was applied so as to 
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presc^eAe ima^ from the Injurious effen of the marsh air. Metho¬ 
dius informs us that Phidias gave orders to pour out oil in front of the 
image “so as to keep it immortal as far as possible” (Photius, BibHo- 
tiuta, p. 393 b I tqq., ed. Bekker). But it is hardly to be thought 
that the mere evaporation of the oU so poured out could avail to 
counteract the influence of the climate. The most probable explanation 
w suggested by Schuhart. He pointed out that the wooden core of 
the statue would be much more likely than the ivory plates to suffer 
from ^e moisture of the air and the changes of temperature, and that 
if the ivory of the statue cracked, as we know it did (Pans. iv. 31. bk this 
w probably an effen of the warping, shrinking, or sweUing of the wooden 
framework on which the ivory plates were fastened. Accordingly he 
supposed that the oil was applied, not to the ivory, but to the wooden 
core by means of tubes or channeU which ramified through the colossal 
image like veins in the human body. The oil, being poured into 
the« tubes, would soak into the wood and keep it from warping and 
shrinking; and the excess would trickle out, by some secret outlet, 
into the basin of block and white stone in ^nt of the image. The 
apertures of the tubes at their upper ends were doubtless hidden away 
m mconspicuous parts of the image, and were probably closed with 
iwry plugs. This explanation is confirmed by the similar treatment of 
the wooden image of Artmis at Ephesus; there were a great many 
holes in the unage into which perfiuned oil was poured to preserve the 
w^ from splitting (Pliny, N. H. xvL 313 jy.) The scented oil of 
ChacTOTea, dutilled from rose^ lilies, and other flowers, was smeared 
on wooden images to keep them from rocctng (Paus. ix. 41, 7). See 
Schubart, in Zeitsekrift /. die AlUrihtmsvnttemuhaJi, y (1849), pp. 
407-413. SchubarPs explanation is accepted by Bronn {Gesek. tL eriteji 
KiituUer, i. p. 176 sq.) and Ovcrbeck {Cesek. d, grieek. Piattik* i. 
p. 36a). On ancient methods of preserving statues from the effects of 
weather and climate, see E. Kuhnert,' Do cura statuarum apud Graecos ’ 
Berliner Studien/ur ejassiseke PkHologie, 1 (1883), p. 331 jqq. ’ 

12 . I. th® things which project from an elephant's mouth etc. 
Pan^i« u wrong in arguing that an clephanPs tusks are horns, not 
t«th; they are really a pair of upper incisor teeth (EneyelMnudia 
Bniamua, 9th ed., 13. p. 530). 

. *• ® 11 “ - the Ethiopian bnlla. See ix. 31. 2 la 

with the notes. ’ 

12 . 3. they im^rted irory from India and Ethiopia etc. See 
Blumner, Teekn^gie, 3. p. 363 sq. The best ivory is the Aft^cal^ and 
the finest of all is that which comes from near the equator. The tusks 
of the ^ncan elephants are also, as a rule, larger than those of the 
Indian elephants {Eneyc. Britanm. 9th ed., 13. pp. 530, 321). 

12 . 4. a woollen curtain, a product of the gay Assyrian looms 
etc. There are some grounds for believing that thu Eastern curtain, 
presented to the temple of Zeus by Antiochus. had been originally the 

of the temple at jcnisalem. For Antiochus carried off the veil 
( 1 . Maccabees, 1. 33 ; Josephus, Antiquit. Jnd. xii. 3. 4), and after 
robbing and defiling the temple, attempted to reconsecrate it to Olytn- 
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pian Zeus (II. Maccabees, ri 2). It would, therefore, be very natural 
that Antiochus should dedicate to Zeus in the most iainous of his 
sanctuaries the curtain which be had carried off from the temple at 
Jerusalem. See Clermont-Canneau, in Journal Aiiati^ut, 7me 5 >drie, 
to (1877), pp. 212-215; id., in Palatine Exploration Fund: Quarteriy 
Statement for 1878, p. 80 jf. It is not however certain, though it is 
highly probable, that the Antiochus who robbed the temple at Jeru¬ 
salem of its veil was the same Antiochus who presented the curtain to 
the temple of Zeus. Josephus fjx.) describes the veil or rather veils 
carried off by Antiochus as made of fine linen fbusios) and scarlet. 

A Jewish Rabbi, a contemporary of Pausanias, asserted that he saw 
at Rome the curtain which had once hung in the temple at Jern- 
salem. The passage of the Talmud in which this statement occurs sras 
pointed out to me by my friend Dr. S. Scbechter, Reader of Talmudic 
in the University of Cambridge, who was so kind as to translate it for 
me. It runs thus: “ Rabbi Eleazar, son of Rabbi Jose, said : * I was 
in Rome, where 1 ha\x seen the curtain, on which were still drops of 
blood from the sprinkling on the Day of Atonement ’ ” {Baiylonion 
Talmud, Yoma 57 a). This statement, if true (and there seems no 
reason to question it), is not inconsistent trith the theory that the curtain 
in the temple of Zens at Olympia was the one which Antiochus carried off 
from Jerusalem; for of course the lost curtain would be replaced by 
another, which in its turn may very well have been brought to Rome, 
along with the golden candlestick, by the conqueror Titus after the sack 
of Jerusalem. 

When Pausanias speaks of “Assyrian* looms (more literally 
woven stuffs) be probably means no more than “Syrian,” as when 
he says (L 14. 7) that the Assyrians were the first to worship the 
Heavenly Aphrodite. On Syrian and Babylonian woven studs see 
.Movers, Die Phoenixier, iL 3, p 258 sqq. ; Perrot et Chipiez, Hiftoire 
dt PArt dans PAntiquitl, 2. pp. 769-776. Some fragments of ancient 
textile fabrics have survived to the present day, and are now in the 
Hermitage Museum at St. Petersburg. See Compit Rendu (St. Peterv 
burg) for i 878 - 79 « Atlas, pi. iiL-vL, with Stepbani's remarks on the 
pattenus used by ancient weavers, p. 40 sqq. 

We are told that in Greek temples the curtains were drawn at noon, 
and a sign was put up on the door to warn people that they were not to 
enter, because the gods were journeying (Porphyry, Do antrp njnn- 
pAmem, 26 sq.) The noonday hour is regarded by many people with 
mystic awe. Cp TAe Golden Buugk, i. p 142 sq. 

The mode of lowering the curtain in the temple of Zeus, instead of 
hauling it up to the roof, is the subject of an article by Ruhl (‘ Der 
Vorhong im Tempel zu Olympia,' ArtkdologiscJu Zeitung, 13(1855), 
pp 41-48). 

12 . 5 - the brume boraee of Cynisca etc. The pedestal on which 
this group stood has been discovered at Olympia. Though broken off 
below, it is still about 3 feet high. It is of quadrangular shape and of 
white marble; on the top are three holes in w hich dowels for attaching the 
sutue were fitted. The irtscription 00 the pedestal runs : fArejAAsas 
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KaAAii(A(oi'« [€»ot']ij(r«, •• Apcileas, son of Callidei, made (it)." We can 
rMtore the artist's name, because the same artist made a sutue of 
Cynisca herseU; of which the p^estal with the inscription has been 
fijond. See vi. I. 6 note. The inscription clearly belongs to the first 
half of the iMith century RC. See Olympia; Ergtbmsu, Textband 
5, the Imsc^nfien, No. 634; Fnrtwilngler, in Arxkaologisdu Zeityng, 
37 (1879X P- *52 ■*?•; Loewy, Jmsckriften grucJkiuiker BiidMautr, Na 
loa It was fomerly stated that the pedestal was found exactly in 
the position described by Pausanias, namely in the north-u-est comer of 
the fore-temple. But it appears that this is a mistake. There certainly 
was a pedestal in this comer of the fore-temple, as the marks on the 
pavenmt show; indeed the base itself was discovered by the French 
in their excavations. But this base was not, according to Dr. Ddrpfeld, 
the one which supported the broiue horses of C)'nisca. See Olympia: 
Ergt^tiiise, Textband 2. pp. 10, 18. As to Cynisca see iiL 8. i ; tiL 

IS- * ; VL I. 6. 

12 . 6. the Achaean confederacy. The Achaean League or con¬ 
federacy, which had been dissolved after its overthrow by Mummius 
in 146 B.C., was reconstituted and extended by Augustus; the annual 
^lij^ent or diet of the confederacy met in Argos. See Mommsen, 
Romuciu CtKhicktc, 5. p. 243 sq. 

T^jan-conQtiered the Oetae. As to Trajan’s campaigns 

against the Getae or Dacians in what b now Hungary, see Dio Cassius, 
Ixviii. 6-14, who describes (c. 13) the stone bridge on twenty piers which 
Trajan buUt over the Danube. The piers of the bridge are still viriWe, 
when the river b low, at the village of Severin, a little below the Iron 
Gate. See Menvalc, HUIory of tke Romans umitr Hu Empire, 8. p. 
36 ry.; Smith’s DUt. of Geogr. i, p. 744. The history of these Dacian 
campaigns b graphically represented on the sculptured reliefe of Trajan’s 
column, which b still standing in Rome. The sculptures wind in spiral 
bands round the shaft of the column. “Though wanting m grace and 
refinement, they are full of dramatic vigour, and form a sort of cncyclo- 
p^ia of Roman costume, arms, and military engineering, and methods 
of advance and attack by land and river, in open field, and against walled 
cuies, with the most wonderful fertility of design and careful attention 
to detail" (J. H. Middleton, Tk* Remains of Ancient Rome, 2. p. 31). 

12 . 6. made war on-the Parthlana. See Dio Cassius. liviiL 

17 W- 

12 . 6. the hatha called after him. * These baths, of which few 
or no remains are now vbible, seem to have adjoined the baths of Tims. 
See J. H. Middleton, Tke Remains of AncietU Rome, a. p. 157 jy. 

12 . 6. a building for horae-racea. This perhaps refers to the 
alterations and improvements made by Trajan m the Circus .Maximus 
M Rome. See Pliny, Panegyriau, 51. In hb time this vast Circus 
“must have been a struemre of extraordinary sire and magnificence, 
wholly cove^ inside and out with white marble, relieved with gold and 
painting, brilliant mosaics, columns of coloured Oriental marbles, and 
statues of white marble and gilt bronie" (J. H. Middleton, op, cii 2 
P- 44 ). 
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12 . 6. the Forom &t Rome. See x. 5. 11; J. H. Middleton, op. at. 
1. pp. 24-38. 

12. 7. the round et mc t nree. ^liat exactly these roaod stroctnrcs 
were we do not know. Schubart supposed they were niches, but this 
mterpreution is not lastHired by the expression (xariurKcvair/iaTa) which 
Psusantas employs to designate them. The same word is used by him 
elsewhere (L 2a 4, vi. 22. i) as a general designation of a building or 
structure. 

12. 7. amber-is found in the sands of the Eridantu. Wliere 

was the Eridanus ? The ancients themselves gave different answers, 
and modem opinion is still divided on the subject. Pausanias seems 
to have regarded it as a river that flowed into the northern ocean 
(see I 4. 1^ This view is mentioned by Herodotus (iii. 115): “ Sonre 
think,” he says, “ that Eridanus is the name given by the barbarians to 
a river which fldls into the northern sea, and from which the amber 
comes.” But Herodotus himself rejects this view, and seems to regard 
the river as fabulous. Aeschylus identified the Eridanus with the Rhone 
(Pliny, Nat. Hist. xxxviL 32). But the river which was generally held 
to be the Eridanus was the Po. Pherecydes, a contemporary of 
Herodotus, is said to have been the first who so identified it (H>’ginus, 
Fab. I 54). In modem times it has, perhaps, been generally believed 
that the true Eridanus was one of the rivers of noithera Europe at the 
mouth of which amber is found, and it has been variously identified with 
the Rhine, the Vistula, and the Rhodaune, a small stream which flows 
by Dandg. As no amber is found on the Rhone or the Po, it has been 
conjectured that the reason why the Greeks so commonly regarded one or 
other of these rivers, especially the latter, as the amber-river, may have 
been that the amber was brought to them from the mouths of these rivers, 
whither it had been conveyed overland from the shores of the Baltic and 
the North Sea. See Biihr and Rawlinson on Herodotus, l.e. ; Smith’s 
Diet, of Gtogr. t.v. * Eridanus ’; MuUenhoff, Deuttek* AlUriumskundt, 
I. pp. 212-223, 473 'tff. Prof G. F. Unger thinks that the Eridanus 
was a river of Venetia. See his paper, ‘ Der Eridanos in Venetian,' in 
SittMngsbtritbtt of the Bavarian Academy (Munich), Philos.-philolog. 
CL 1878, pp. 261-304. Mr. Oskar Schneidn* thinks that the Eridanus 
may have been a river of Sicily, because amber is found there. He 
identifies the Sicilian amber with the lynturium of the ancients (see 
Pliny, N. H. xxxviL 52 jy.) See Oskar Schneider, Zur Bemstrinfrage, 
imsbtsoHdtrt ubtr ncilianUcfun Btmstdn uttd das Lyntttrion der Altem 
(Dresden, 1887). Amber has been discotxred in the ro)^] graves at 
Mycenae and in prehistoric sites in northern and central Italy ; and 
by chemical analysis it has been shown to be Baltic amber. It thus 
appears that trade in amber must have been carried on between the 
north and the south of Europe in prehistoric limes. The route was 
probably overland, as it was in Pliny's time (N. H. xxxviL 43). But 
the Phoenicians may have cemveyed it from the mouth of the Rhone 
and the head of the Adriatic to various parts of Greece and Italy. In 
Latium and Etruria amber has been found in nearly all the tombs 
which contain objects of Phoenician manufiM:torc. On the other hand, 
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tboogh it was m prized in the west, it seems to have been unknown in 
the great empires of the east. At least it has not been found in Egypt 
or Assyria. 

See Schliemsim, TYnTwr, pp. 368-372 j W. Hdhig, Du Italiitrm JirPluitm, 
p. 21 S ZnlKhriftfmr Ethuftgu, 14 (1882), p. 71 jy.; Perrot ct Chipiex, Histurt 
A *Art Jami tAntitiuiti, 3. p. 854 zy. The lacut cUatims on smM is Pliny, 
H. H. xxxvii. 30-53. 

12. 7 . the other electnun U an alloy of gold with ailTer. 
“ Electrum, although merely a mixture of gold and silver, was i^arded 
by the ancients as a pectUiar and somewhat less valuable variety of gold. 
And there is reason to believe that they estimated its value as tenfold 
that of silver, and three-fourths that of gold, this being in hurt not far 
from the truth, as the better sort of electrum does contain about three, 
fourths of gold and one-fourth of silver" (Percy Gardner, TyftsofGrttk 
Coims, p. 4). As a natural alloy it is found in the bed of the Pactolus 
and other rivers of Western Asia; the oldest Lydian coins were made 
of it See Gardner, afi. tit. p. 2 : W. Ridgesray, Orifjn af metallic 
Currency, p. 204 ; Hnltsch, Gritck. u. ram, .Mehvlogie,* p. 180 xyy. On 
electrum in Homer, cp. P. Gignei, ‘Sur I’electrum d’Homire,* Revue 
•rck/otogigue, April-September, 1859, pp. 235-241. 

12. 8. the oath of alliance for a hundred years etc This 

treaty was concluded in 420 See Thucydides, v. 43-47. A 

fragment of it has been found engraved on stone at Athens (C. I. A. iv. 
p. 14, Na 46 b; Hicks, Greek historical Inscriptions, No. 52). 

13 . I. a precinct set apart for Pelops. Paosanias has exactly 
described the situation of this predna, which occupied a low hillock, 
rising 3 to 6 feet ahove the level of the surrounding ground, to the 
north of the temple of Zeus. It had the form of an irregular pentagon 
mth a Doric portal (propylaemn) on the south-west. Only the founda¬ 
tions of the portal are standing ; the columns and entablature were used 
to build the east Byzantine wall The portal had three doorways, a 
broad one in the centre, and two narrow ones at the sides. A ramp, 
constructed of masonry of which some remains exist, led up to it. 
There seems to have been an older portal on the same site; Dr. 
Dbrpfeld considers that two e xisting columns and a wall belong to it. 
The materials of which the two portals were built are different; in 
both of them the stone is a shell-limestone, but in the older portal 
the limestone is hard and the shells completely petrified: in the 
newer the limestone is softer, and the petrifaction incomplete. The 
ctriumns of the older portal rested, not on a continuous stylobate, but 
on sep^te foundations; hence Dr. Odrpfeld conjectures that they 
•^nre originally of wood. As to the date of this older portal we arc 
completely in the dark. The newer portal seems to have been built 
about the end of the fifth or the beginning of the fourth century R.C., to 
judge from the architectmral and technical style of the remains. In 
Roman times the portal received a coating of stucco. Of the enclosing 
wall of the sacred precinct a piece is still standing on the east side. It 
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is built of squared blocks of conglomenite; but whether it is con¬ 
temporary with the older or the newer portal, we cannot say. 

S^Ofymfia: Ergtbniist, Tafelbuid I, pL sift.; W. Dorpfeld. in Ohmfia; 

Tatbood X p. 56 ; Dit PtmJt tww OiympiOy p. 24 ; CurtiM und 

Adla, Oljrmfm ttmd Umgtgtmi, p. j 6 { Kfauch, ‘Olympia,' in Bsumetstei^t 
Dtnkm^r, p. loM Jy.; Baedeker, p. 341 ry. 

£xcavations made within the Pclopium led to the discovery of an 
immense quantity of archaic bronzes and terra-cottas. A great layer of 
ashes deep down in the western and north-western parts of the precinct 
was crowded with these objects, but they seem to have belonged, not 
to the Pclopium, but to a great altar situated between the Pclopium and 
the Heracum (see note on v. 14. 8 ‘Olympian Hera'). The fact that 
tte ashes and votive ofierings of the altar were found under the Pelo- 
pitra proses that the latter was of more recent date than the alur, 
which must ha\e lost much of its sanctity bdbre a new precinct could 
be constructed over its ashes. Large quantities of similar objects, 
however, were also discovered under the eastern and south-eastern slope 
of the hillock which is enclosed by the Pelopium; and it is probable 
that the objects here unearthed are votive ofierings dedicated to Pelops. 
They include terra-cotta figures of men and animals; a quantity of 
bronze animals, including a ram; miniature kettles to be set on 
tripods ; fragments of large tripods ; a great many thin strips of bronze 
decorated with geometrical patterns, which had formed parts of 
and girdles; clasps ; pieces of necklaces ; armlets ; and needles. All 
thcM things are of very ancient pattern. Further, there were found 
plain rings of bronze in extraordinary numbers ; also small spiral 
rings ; cymbals ; small double axes; leaf-shaped spearheads ; arrow¬ 
heads ; fragments of armour; grifiin-heads from kettles, and several 
small ointment pots, of old Corinthian style, belonging to the seventh 
century B.C.; and finally an engraved gem of the eighth or seventh 
century me To the south-east, within the Pelopium but near the 
boundary wall, a hole filled with black earth and old votive offerings 
was discovered. It is conjectured to have been the pit in which 
sacrifices were offered to Pelops. Sec Olymfiia : Ergtlmuu, Textband 
4 - P- 3 - 

13 . a. Hercules also was a great grandson of Pelops etc. That 
is, Ifercules as well as Theseus was a great grandson of Pelops, Cp 
v. la 8. 

13. a. sacrificed into the pit-the wictlm is a black ram. The 

black colour of the victim and the fact that the sacrifice was performed 
in a trench or pit^ instead of upon an altar would suffice to show that 
Pelops was worshipped as a de^ man or hero, not as a god. Cp. ix. 
39. 6 ; and note on iv. 33. 3. The tomb of Pelops which Pindar men¬ 
tions {Olymp. L 149) was probably the mound or barrow within the 
precinct. It is said that once a year all the lads of Peloponnese lashed 
themselves on the grave of Pelops, till the blood streamed down their 
backs as a libation to the departed hero (Schol. on Pindar, Olymp. i. 
146). We are also told that the competitors in the games sacrificed to 
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Petops before they sacrificed to Zeus (ScboL on Pindar, OL i. 149). To 
the south of the Pclopium ashes and charred wood hare been found. 
They may mark the spot where the sacrifices to Pelops were offered 
(Curtius, Die AUaretsm Olympia, p. 36 ; id., Gesammelte Abhandlungen, 
a. p. 61 sq.) 

13 . 3. to give the neck-to the woodman. A sacrificial 

calendar of Cos, found inscribed upon stone, prescribes the shares of the 
victim which were to be allotted to various persons as their perquisites. 
The priest generally got the skin and a leg, but on the occasiem of the 
sacrifice of a sheep and a pregnant ewe to Demetcr he was to get the 
ears. Another official (whose title is lost) was, at the sacrifice of a 
choice ox to Zeus Polieus, to receive half ed the liver and half of the 
paunch; the tkyapkoros was to get part of the leg, a double slice 
of the back, some flesh from under the shoulders, and aiftariov d) 9 cAus 
rptKiiXios (which seems to mean as much of the blood or black-puidding 
as could be got by plunging a three-pronged fork into it); to the fomily 
of the Nestorids was to be given a double slice of the back; and the 
physicians, flute-player, smiths, and potters were also to receive shores. 
At the sacrifice of three foil-grown sheep and a choice ox to Zeus the 
Contriver (cp. Paus. iL 33. 3 ) the fiunily of the Phyleomachids were to 
get a hoof and the flat of a foot of the ox, and the breast and another 
piece of the flesh of each sheep. See Journal of Hellenic Studies, 9 
(1888), pp. 333-337; Paton and Hicks, The Inscriptions of Cos, Na 
38, pp. 88-90. Eilsewhere it wras provided that the priest should have 
the tongue and a shoulder, or a leg and a shoulder, or the tongue, the 
loin, and the tail. See Dittenberger, Sylloge Inter. Graec. Nos. 373, 
376 f 379 : Md in general P. Stengel, Die grieck. Sakralaltertkumer, 
§ 67 i Mr. Ward Fowler, article ‘ Sacrifice,' in Smith’s Diet, of Gr. and 
Rom. Antiquities,* 2. p. 585. 

13 . 3 - the white poplar. See v. 14. 3 ; and cp. v. $. 5. For the 
use of a special kind of wood to bum the flesh of the victims, cp. iL 10. 
$. In some sacrifices the use of the wood of the vine was forbidden, it 
not being a ‘sober* wood (SchoL on Sophocles, Oed. Col. too). On 
the ritiMlistic sense 'sober' see note on v. 15. to. 

13 . 3 - Whoever eats of the flesh - - may not enter tha temple 
of Zens. The reason for this and the analogous prohibition at 
Pergamos, which Pausanias mentions, probably was that, Pelops being 
only a dead man or hero, his worshippers contracted a certain ceremonial 
defilement which they might not carry into the sanctuaries of the high 
gods. In the island of Ceos persons who had offered the annual sacrifices 
to their departed friends were unclean for two days afterwords, and 
might not enter a sanctuary. Mourners, too, were unclean after a 
funeral and had to wash before they become • clean.' See Dittenberger, 
Sylloge Inscr. Graec. Nos. 468, 46^ No one might enter the sanctuary 
of Men Tyrannus for ten days after being in contact with the dead 
(Dittenberger, Syll. Isu. Graec. No. 379). 

13 . 4. a bone of Pelops. Cp. vi 33 . i note. The same miraculous 
virtue was ascribed in antiquity to bones of heroes which is still attributed 
in Roman Catholic countries to the bones of saints. Cp. Index, s.v. 
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‘ BoneLobeck, Aglaopkamtu, p. 381 note u; and notes on i, 35. 5, 
and 7. 

13 . 7 * In tny country there ue Btill left sicns etc This passage 
is important as proving that Pausanias was a Lydian ; probably he was 
a native of Magnesia, at the northern loot of Ml. Sipylus. See Intrtxluc> 
tion. There b no place to which he is so fond of refimng as Ml 
S ipylus. Professor W. M. Ramsay, who has traversed the mountain in 
all directions and has probably seen more of it than any one but 
the wood^cutters, sa^ 1 One who reads over the passages in which 
Pausanias refers to Sipylos, Niobe, and Tantalus, cannot fail to be struck 
with the life-like and telling accuracy of his language; it is that of a 
loving eye-wimess" {Joum. HtlUitU StudUs, 3 (188a), p, 63 note 3). 
It may be convenient to collect here the scattered references made by 
Pausanias to the natural features and antiquities of the mountain, and to 
'mdicate how Bur these have been identified in modem limes. 

Mount Sipylus is a short range of mountains stretching east and 
west between the gulf and plain of Smyrna on the south and the valley 
of the Hermus on the north. The range falls into three sections or 
groups, each of which now bears a special name. The highest and 
steepest is the eastern section, now called Manissa-dagh. It rises to the 
height of about 5000 feet, and is the true Sipylus; whether, indeed, the 
name Sipylus was applied to the whole range, is doubtful The most 
westerly section is the lowest (about 3300 feet); it is called lamanlar- 
dagk. The middle section, uniting the other two, is the Sabandja^gk. 

Tto wts of ancient monuments have been discovered on the two 
opposite sides of the range ; namely one set on the northern side of the 
Mamua^gk, the other on the southern aide of the lamaMlar-dagk. 
As these two sets of monuments are on opposite sides and at opposite 
ends of the steep and rugged chain, it is probable that the antiquities 
mentioned by Pausanias and other ancient writers are to be identified 
with one or other of these two sets of monumenu. But with which ? the 
southern or the northern ? Archaeologists have been divided in their 
answer. Texier and others decided in favour of the southern set. But 
within the fast few years the discovery of inscriptions on the north side 
seems to have finally decided the question in fiivour of the northern 
monuments. With these, then, we have exclusively to deal 

On the south side of the fertile valley of the Hermus, Mount Sipylus 
(Mamssa-dagk) towers up abruptly, like an immense wall erf rock. Its 
sides are very precipitous, mdeed almost perpendicular. The city of 
Magnesia, the modem Manissa, lies immediately at its foot About four 
miles cast of Magnesia the mountain wall of rock is cleft, right down to 
the level of the Hermus valley, by a narrow ravine or cafion, which 
pierces deep into the bowels of the mountain. It is called by the Turks 
the Yarik A aya or ‘ rifted rock.’ The canon is only about 100 feet 
wide ; its sides are sh^ walls of rock, about 500 feet high j there is a 
m a pi i fi cent echo in it A small stream flows through the bottom; 
it is probably the Achelous of Homer {Iliad, xxiv. 616). It is plain 
that the ravine has been scooped out in the course of ages by the 
stream wearing away the limestone rock; but it would naturally be 
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regarded by tbe ancients as the result of a great earthquake, such as are 
co mmon in this district. On the western edge of the canon, half*way 
up the mountain-wall of Sip)’ius, there shoots up a remarkable crag, 
which stands out by itself from the mountain-side. On one side it is 
possible from its summit to drop a stone 900 feet sheer into the canon ; 
on all other sides it rises with a perpendicular face too feet from tbe 
mountain. Even to reach tbe foot of this crag from the plain, stout 
limbs and a steady bead are needful; for the andent mule-path, partly 
hewn out of the rock, partly supported on walls on the edge of precipices, 
has mostly disappeared ; and there is nothing for it but to cling as best 
you can to the b^bes and the projections of the rock. In this way you 
at last reach tbe foot of the cliff, the sheer face of which seems to bar all 
further advance. However, on the western side of the crag there is a 
cleft or 'chimney' as they would call it in Switierland, 

which leads up to the top, otherwise quite unapproachable, of the crag. 
In antiquity there seems to have been a staircase in the ‘chimney.’ 
The first few steps of it may be seen under the bushes with which the 
rocky fissure is overgrown. The upper sur&ce of the crag, reached 
through this cleft, is nowhere level; on the contrary, it slopes like the 
roof of a house and b indeed so steep that to climb up it b difficult. There 
are, however, twenty or thirty foundations of houses cut in the rock and 
ruing one above the other hire the steps of an immense staircase. Also 
there are seven or eight bell-shaped dsterns. 

The andent settlement on the summit of this remarkable crag would 
seem to be that to which classical writers gave the name of Tantalis or 

dty of Tantalus. They affirmed, indeed, that the dty disappeared 
into a chasm produced by an earthquake; but probably the immense 
ravine beneath suggested the idea of the earthquake, and popular 
mythology completed the legend by asserting that the old dty had been 
hurled down into its depths. See Pausanias, viL 24. 13 ; Pliny, AW. 
//fsZ. iL 205, ▼. tty; Aristides, Om/. xv. voL t. p. 371 sy., ed. 
Dindorf; cp. Strabo, i. p. 58. 

On the very topmost pinnacle of the crag there b a square cutting in 
the rock, resembling the seat of a large arm-chair, with back and sides 
complete. It b about $ feet wide, 3 feet from front to back, and 3 feet 
high at the back. The back of the seat (as it may be called) b simply 
the top of the predpice, which foUs straight down into the ravine, a sheer 
drop of 900 feet Across the ravine soars the arid rocky wall of 
Sipylus. On the other side the eye ranges over the valley of the 
Hetmus, stretched like a map at one’s feet There teems to be little 
doubt that thb remarkable rock-cut seat, perched on the pinnade of the 
dbzy cmg, b no other than the ‘throne of Pdops' mentioned by 
Pausanias in the present passage. What the original intention of the 
cutting may have been, b a difierent question. Professor W. M. 
Ramsay thinks it was probably an altar on which offerings were laid. 

Half a mile to the west of the ravrine, on the slope of the mountain 
abwt 300 feet above the plain, there b a large niche, half natural, half 
artificial, in the fiice of the cliff It is vbible from the plain below ; a 
steep stony path leads op to it. The niche b about 2 5 feet high, and b 
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decfriy cut into the rode. In the middle of it a colossal figure is carved 
in high relief. The work is extremely rude and the outlines are defaced 
by time; but observers are agreed that the figure is that of a woman 
seated on a throne with her hands on her breast. Small square holes 
in the firce of the rock show that vodve tablets were here &stcncd 
up, and that the place was therefore a sanctuary. Till recently this rude 
image was identified with the figure of Niobe described by Pausanias (L 
21. 3 ; viii. 2. y). But clearly the Niobe of Pausanias was a natural ro^ 
which, viewed from a distance, looked like a woman, but seen close at 
hand was perceived to be merely a rock. Whereas the figure in the 
niche is certainly artificial, and its resemblance to a woman increases, 
instead of diminishes, as you approach it. Besides Pausanias says that 
the figure of Niobe was seen to weep in summer. This must mean that 
wter trickled over it from the rocks above. But the image in the niche 
is so completely protected by the overhanging rock that not a drop of 
water wets even its knees in heavy rain; the rain-drops fill from the 
front of the niche quite clear of the figure. Professor W. M. Ramsay 
and Mr. Humann are therefore certainly right in identifying the figure, 
not with the Niobe, but with the Mother Plastcne mention^ 1 ^ Pausanias 
in the present passage. For the Mother Plastene was on the mountain 
below the chair of Pelops ; and this answers to the position of the figure 
in the niche relatively to the ‘ throne of Pelops ’ on the top of the crag. 
Again, Pausanias tells us (iii. 22. 4) that the people of Magnesia, to the 
north of Sipylus, had a most ancient image of the Mother of the Gods 
upon the rock of Coddinus. This ancient image can be t» other than 
the rude figure in the niche. Finally, the identity of this figure in the 
niche, first with the Mother Plastene of Pausanias, and secondly with 
the Mother of the Gods mentioned by the same writer, b put beyond a 
doubt by the inscription on a bronze statuette which was found not many 
years ago near the niche. The inscription is as follows : 

Mtyrpl 0 twv HXtum'/rj} 

KaA)9(ur(iof 'Op^nt 
ayt&rjKtv, 

i.e. • Calvisius Orpheus dedicated (this statuette) to Plastene, Mother of 
the Gods.' Further, a marble statuette, which was also found near the 
niche, bears^ the following inscription; Mtp-poStipa 'AroAAa 
HAoim/vp rvxijr, $.e, ‘ Metrodora, daughter of ApoUas, dedicated (this 
statuette) to Mother Plastene in fulfilment of a vow.* This latter 
statuette represents Cybele or the Mother Plastene (the two were doubt¬ 
less identical) seated on a throne, writh a lion on each side of her; her 
hands rest on the heads of the lions. 

Below the uiuige of Mather Plastene there is a small lake of clear 
water, fed by countless springs that gush from the rocky foot of the 
mountain. The water is dammed up and toms a milL S^e forty or 
fifty years ago, before it was dammed up, the lake covered a much larger 
area. It is probably the Saloe of Pausanias (vii. 24. 13), the Sale of 
Pliny (JVa/. Hist. v. 117). 

If we now return to the mouth of the canon and proceed eastward 
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from It for about three hundred yards we come to a very handsome 
tomb cut in a sloping rock at the foot of the mountain. A broad flight 
of steps leads up to a platform, from which the tomb is entered. It 
consisu of two quadrangular chambers, one behind the other, connected 
with each other by a doorway exactly in the middle of the back wall of 
the outer chamber. The roofs of both chambers are slightly ardted. 
There is no inscription, nor any trace of Greek work. The style of the 
tomb is very like that of the Phrygian tombs. Professor W. M. Ramsay 
and Mr. Humann are probably j^in right in identifying this remark¬ 
able rock-cut sepulchre with the tomb of Tantalus which is mentioned 
by Pausamas in the present p a ss age and elsewhere (iL 22. 3). 

There are stiD twro places on Mount Sipylus mentioned by 
Pausanias which have to be identified. These are the lake of Tantalus 
and the figure of Niobc. The lake of Tantalus is probably the Kara 
Col (‘the Black Lake’), a romantic pool deep in the heart of the 
mountains. Pausanias tells us (viii. 17. 3) that he had seen white 
eagles hovering over the lake; and the Kara Got is the very place to 
look for eagles. The only other lake in the mountains is Ky* Col, ‘ the 
Maiden’s Lake.’ But it is small and insignificant and seems to be 
partly artificial 

As to the figure of Niobe, Mr. Schweisthal believed that he had 
discovered it in a rock immediately to the east of the cafion of yarik 
A aya. The rock lodced to him like a woman seated and lifting her arm 
in the air. But Mr. Humann, who examined the rock and photographed 
it, could see no resemblance to a woman. It seems obvious, indeed, 
tlut a rock of the kind described by Pausanias cannot be identified 
with any approach to certainty or even probability. It is very much 
a matter of individual fancy whether a particular rock resembles a woman 
or not. 

As to the group of monuments on the southern slope of lamanlar- 
dagk (the wrestem section of Mt. Sipylus^ they comprise an acropolis, a 
sanctuary, and a necropolis consisting of about forty tombs, all in the 
shape of conical masses of stones resting on circular substructions. The 
largest of these tmnbs has been generally called the tomb of Tantalus. 
It wras considerably dilapidated by the excavations made in it by Texier 
in 1835. 

The heft accounts of the monomenti on the oorthem fide of Sipylus are those 
of Professor W. M. Ramsay, xa Journal if HtlUnit Studio, 3 (IM2), pp. 33-68, 
and Mr. Homann, in Mutktil. <L arck. lust, in Mtkin, 13 (188S), pp. 22-41. 
Sec also Martin Schweisthal ‘ L’iraage de Niobf et I'autel dc Zeta Hymtoa,' 
Gazetti arrildogifut, 12 (18S7), pp. 213-232. -Mr. Sdiwdsthal’f resulu are 
fumn^ised by Mr. S. Remach, in Pitmt artklotigi/ue, 3me Sfrie, 10 (18S7), p. 
97 t ff* It (18S8), p 84. For the inscriptions quoted above, see the volumes of 
^ Rene arrkloligijui just referred to, p 96 ry. and p 83 sq. respecdvely. 
For other descriptions of the Mother Plastene (formerly called Niobc) and the 
roonomenu on the bjuUi side of Sipylni, sec A Martin, in Revue arektologifue, 
31 (1876), pp^ 31318-^30; Hirschfeld, in Curtius’f ' Beilrige lur Gcachiebte wnd 
Topepaphie Klcinasiens,’ pp 74-84, AHaudiuujyu of the Pmsaian Academy 
^Berl in), 1872; G. Weber, ‘Tnmuluf et Micron de Bflevi,' Moivwum eal PtfiKio- 
• 4*9 rir rfanrrXie^ exa^vr (Smyrna), weploSat 1878-79, 1879-^ pp 

89-119: R. a Stark, Kaek Jemsriokiukem Orient, pp 231-254; W. M. Ramsay, 
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• Ncwly-difCOTBcd «itc* near Smyrna,' Jntmat tf fftlkmu Sttuha, i (1880), 
PP- 6374 ; Saw*, it. pp. 8S-91; Jounud tf tht AmkrtpAftitml /mtiitUt, 4 
(•875). P- 93 ; GoUob a^ Krall, ‘Zor “ Niobe-iUtue” am ^pyloa bd Magneiia.' 
Wifiur StmJirm, 4 (l88j), pjiL 307-313. Good and ful! accomU of both tcU of 
montimenli, illnitiateii with woodenu and pUni, are given by Ftoot and CUpiea, 
Histmn dr F Art dam t AmtijuiU, 4. pp. 5 $. pp. 39-^. 

13. 8. The Biter of Olympien Zens. The very scanty remains of 
this altar may be seen to the east of the Pelopiiun, abtwt equidistant 
from the temple of Zeus and the temple of Hera. Pausanias’s statement 
that the altar was equidistant from the Pelopium and the temple of Hera 
is not strictly correct; it is nearer the Pelopium than the Heraeum. 
The altar occupied nearly the middle point of the Altis; its shape was 
dliptical, with the long ans directed north and south. The Him<-ti»;nn« 
of the ellipse agree with Pausanias's statement as to the circumference 
of the pfvthusu or lowest stage of the altar. A foundation of undressed 
stonc^ which supported the altar, is now partly buried again. Indeed 
the site of the altar is marked at the present day, not by an elevation, 
but by an oval depression in the groutuL 

A thin layer of ashes was discovered in the soil round about the 
altar; but this layer was at a higher level than the foundations of the 
altar. It contained bemes, cinders, and votive offerings resembling in 
kind, though vastly fewer in number than, the votive offerings which 
were found at the great altar between the Pelopium and the Heraeum 
(see above, p. 5J0). The offerings found at the altar of Zeus com¬ 
prised some figures of anirrrals in terra-cotta, and bronze objecu of the 
following kinds ; small tripod-kettles ; bands decorated with geometrical 
pauerns; pieces of necklaces ; rings ; clasps ; nails ; fragments of large 
tripods i heads of griffins ; vessels of sheet-bronze, including a good 
many sacrificial cups ; a considerable number of cymbals ; and weapons, 
including the only bronze sword that was found at Olympia. Pieces of 
large iron tripods were also brought to light. 

In recent years Mr. Wernicke and Dr. Puchstein have proposed to 
identify the great altar of Zeus, not with the remains which have been 
just described, but with the great altar between the Pelopium and the 
Heraeum (see note on v. 14-8). But the situation of the latter altar 
does not answer to Pausanias’s description, who says that the altar of 
Zeus was situated in front (i.r. to the east) of the Pelopium and 
Heraeum. 


See DU FurnU ^ P- *3 tf-; Curtias imd Adler, Olympia mad 

P- 35 ! Flosch, ' Olympia,* in B an meU ter's DtahmaUr, p. 1067; A. 
Botticber, <?(r<w/»a,»n 190. Lurtiut, DU AUirt vcm Olympia, p. 4 m- t id.. 
Gt^mtlti Afi^mngm. *. n. 43 xy.: Ba«leker,* p 341 ; K. Weriucke, in 
■ri , . ’ '** 94 \ p 93 ; Adler, in /ak^k d. arrk. Imt. 0 

J f?* • ArcWlogncber ^etger. n. 85 , u., fakrtuck d. ank. tmt. 10 

1189s). Analog. Anz^. p 108 jy.; Puchstein, *3. p 107 ; Furtwaneler. in 
Ofym/tm: £rfit&muUf Textbuhd 4. p. 4. ^ 


13. 8. the altar at Pergamtu. The only other ancient writer who 
“ Lucius AmpeUus who says (Liier Afemorialis, 
viU. 14); "At Pergamus there is a great marble altar, 40 feet high. 
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with very huye sculptures; it comprises the battle with the giants.” 
The foundations of this altar and huge portions of the splendid 
sculptured friere representing the battle of the giants, were discovered 
by the German excavators in recent years. The altar, though included 
in the market-place, stood high up on the slope of the acropolis, 
forming a conspicuous object even at a great distance. It occupied the 
middle of a platform which was supported on a colossal substruction 
about loo feet square by about i8 feet high. A grand staircase, 
cutting into the substruction, led up to the platform. The projecting 
wings of the substruction on either side of the staircase, as well as the 
other tides of the substruction, were adorned with the frieie representing 
the battle of the giants in relief The substruction was crowned with 
an Ionic colonnade, opening outward, which thus encircled the altar 
proper, except on the side lacing the staircase The back-wall of this 
colonnade was decorated with a smaller frieze, representing legends 
from the mythical history of Pergamus. See R. Bonn und A. Conze in 
Du Ergttmisu tUr Atugrabungen su Pergamum, Vorlaufiger Berickt, 
(Berlin, 1880), pp. 35-71 ; UrUchs, Ptrgum<m, GeuUcJUt umd Kunst, 
p. JO sgg.; Baumeister's DenkmaUr, pp. 1214 sgq„ 1249 sgg. For an 
elaborate discussion of the sculptures on the altar see H. Brunn, 
* Ueber die kunstgeschichtliche Stcllung der pergamenischen Giganto- 
inachie,’ in Jahrbuck der bom. prrmss. /Ctnuisamm/umgen, 5. Heft iiL 
(Berlin, 1884). Before the excavations at Pergamus, Brunn had 
rightly conjectured that the statements of Pausanias and Ampelius about 
the altar at Pergamus were to be reconciled by supposing that the altar 
of ashes rested upon a substruction of stone. See BulUttino delP 
/mjtitmto, 1871, pp. 28-31. For other altars of ashes see below, v. 
•4-8; V. 14. io;t. 1 5. 9!bL it. 7 - General Cesnobi discovered 
in the centre of the temple of Golgoi, in Cyprus, a thick layer of ashes 
conuining some Urge pieces of carbonised wood. The layer appeared 
to be to feet long by 7 feet wide. See Ccsnola, Cyprus, p. 15a This 
layer of ashes doubtless marked the site of the alUr, as Furtwangler 
{Die Brontefumde aus Olympia, p. 30) and Holwerda {Die alien Kyprier 
in Kuns! und Cultus, p. 2) observe. 

13 . 8. sa cr i fici a l heartha. The Greek word is ctr^upeu. Porphyry 
tells us that while altars were used in the worship of the Olympic gods, 
•acrificial hearths were employed in the worship of chthonian beings 
and of heroes {De antra nympharum, 6). Cp. Stengel, Die griech. Sokrat- 
al/er/iimer, jj 6. 

13 . to. when they are not excluded from Olympia. Cp. v, 6. 7. 

13 . 11, on the nineteenth day of the month Elaphina. This 
month must have corre^nded, in part at least, to our .March, since 
the spring equinox fell in it See vL 20. 1. On the Elean calendar 
see E. Bischofil^ De fastis Graecorum antiguioribus, p. 346 sgg. 

13 . 11. kneading them with the water of the Alphena etc 
This is mentioned also by Plutarch {De defectu eraculorum, 41) and a 
scholiast on Pindar {Olymp. xL (x.) 58). Plutarch says the paste 
would not hold together when they tried to make it with any other 
water. 
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14 . I. The kitet-do not molest people etc “ They say that 

in Rlis there are kites which snatch the meat from persons who are 
carrying it through the market-place, but do n« touch the flesh oflcred 
in sacrifice” ([AristotJe,] Afirai. Auicnit. 123, p. 43, ed. Wcstcrmonn). 
Pliny says that kites snatched food neither from the trays set out upon 
graves {tx funtrum ftrcuUs) nor from the altar at Olympia (A’. H. 
X. 28). 

14 . I. the Eleane are said to aacriflce to Zetu Ayerter of Flies. 
This sacrifice is mentioned also by Clement of Alexandria {Prompt. U. 
38 » P- 33 > Potter). Pliny says; “ The Eleans invoke the fly- 
catching god, because the swarms of flies breed pestilence; and no 
somier is the sacrifice offered to the god than the flies perish" (AW. 
Hist. X. 75). Aelian affirms that during the Olympic festival the flies 
voluntarily retired to the opposite bank of the Alpheus and swarmed 
back when the festival was over (AW. Am. v. 17). Pausanias tells us 
(viii. 26. 7) that at Aliphera in Arcadia the festival of Athena was 
opened with sacrifice and prayer to the Fly-catcher ; and that after the 
sacrifice the flies gave no more trouble. At the festival of Apollo in the 
island of Lcucas an ox was sacrificed to the flies, which, glutted with the 
blood, thereupon disappear^ Aelian, who reports this (AW. Am. xi. 
8), adds that the flies of Pisa (meaning Olympia) were more virtuous, 
because they did their duty, not for a consideration, but out of pure 
regard for the god. At the shrine of Hercules in the Ox-market at 
Rome flies were excluded, because when Hercules was handing the 
^h to the priesu he had prayed to the fly-catching god (Solinns, 
i. II). Baal-zebub, the Philistine god of Ekron, whom the Jews 
represented as a prince of devils, was literally Lord Fly or Lord of 
the Flies. When Ahariah was sick he sent to consult the Lord Fly’s 
oracle ( 11 . Kings L a, 3, 6, 16). Cp. Sclden, £k dU Syrit, S>-ntagma 
il 6, p. 301 jy.: Lenormant, La disimaiiom cLut Us Ckaldletss, p. 95 
sq.: C. W. Mansell, in CaatUe arrALoiogiqsu, 3 (1877), p. 76; W. 
Robertsm Smith, Rtligiom of tiu SetmiUi* p. 94 n. 6. In the old 
Lithuanian translation of the Bible Baal-xebub is translated Mitsim 
iiriiks, Lt. • fly-hununcr.' Schleicher thought that the word is older 
than the translation of the Bible, renurking that in view of the swarms 
of irtsera which the short summer breeds in the damp rlittmir. of 
Lithuania h would not be surprising if the Lithuanians had had a Fly- 
god. See Sitxumgsbtrick/t d. phU. kistor. Classe d. k. Akad. d. Wissem. 
(Vieima), 11 (1854), p. 101 sq. Am for the flies at Olympia, the hot 
climate and the low damp situation still breed them in multitudes. 1 
netxr saw such ssrarms of flies anywhere. In the house where I stayed 
they were a plague. If I had thought that a sacrifice to Zeus As'crter 
of Flies would have rid me of them, I would gladly have oflcred it. 

The Oetaeans of Trachis were said to worship a Locust Hercules, 
because Hercules had rid them of locusts; and the people of Erythrae 
revered W oim-killing Hercules, because he destroyed the worms which 
gnawed the vines (Strabo, xiiL p. 613; Eustathius, on Homer, L/iad, 

L 39). Similarly, as Prof Ridgeway has shown {CUssieai Review, to 
(1896), p. 21 sqq.), Dionysos Bassareus is probably nothing more than 
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Foxy Dionysus, the god who was invoked to keep the foxes from the 
vines. For tauara was a kind of fox (Tretxcs, ScM. m Lycophron, 
77 iX were notoriously destructive to the vines (Theocritus, L 

45 W" • Song oj Solomon, iL 15). 

We may conjecture that in these and similar cases the god or hero 
who is implored to keep off or destroy insecu or vermin was originally 
conceiv^ as hitn^f a fly or locust or worm, etc, but as being at the 
s^e time the king of flies, locusts, worms, or what not, and as there¬ 
fore able to protect mankind from the attacks of his subjects. To 
induce him to exert his pow and sUy the ravages of his fcUow-vermin 
was probably the original intention of the sacritices and prayers offered 
to thm curious divinities. Simple folk in many parts of the world have 
^ght to mollify and propitiate the vermin that infest their fields and 
touses {Tht Coldtn Bough, a. pp. 129-132X Probably the worship of 
Mouse Apollo (Apollo Smintheus) was a case of this kind. See note 
on X. 12. 5. 

y**' speaes of animals has its king is common in 

lolk-lorc The king of serpenu often occurs in folk-tales. In Syrian 
tales we bcu of the king of flies, the king of mice, the king of serpents, 
the king of locusU, the emperor of ants, the prince of foxes, the prince 
of ^s, etc See Prym and Socin, Syriickt Sagen und Mdnhen, Nos. 
58-02 etc Some of the North American Indians believed that each 
sort of animal had an elder brother, who was the origin of all animals of 
t^t sort and was besides very great and powerful (.ffr/aZ/Vw akr Jlsuitts, 

» 634 t p. 1 3 of the Canadian reprintX Cp. Uttns ABfiantes, 6. p. 334, 
A North American Indian is known to have fondled a dead mouse in 
order to appease “the genius of mice’* (Charlevoix, Histoirt d* la 
NouvttU Franct, 5. p. 443). The ancient Peruvians held that “ of all 
beuts of the earth, there is one alone in heaven like unto them, that 
which hath care of their procreation and increase" (Acosta, Hittory of 
the Indus, 2. p. 305, Hakluyt Society). 

14 . 2. the white poplar. Sec note on v. 5. 5. 

14 . 2. the tree ia called acherois by Homer. See Jhad xiiL 
389, xvL 482. ’ 

14 . 3. no reeds grw so tall as those in the Boeotian Asopns. 
The bed of the Asopus is still overgrown with reeds {K'anapitsaX which 
are woven into baskets (Ulrichs, Rristn und Forschungen in GrucJunl.tnd, 
2 . p. 74 X 

14 . 4. all the altars in Olympia. Besides the great altar of 
Zeus, the remains of some other altars were brought to light by the 
German excavations, but none of them can be certainly, and only a very 
few can be probably, identified with those mentioned by Pausanias. 
^ our author distinctly and repeatedly tells us that he enumerates 
the ^tars, not in their topographical order, but in the order in which 
the Eleans sacrificed upon them, the list does not help us much towards 
cleanng up doubtful points in the topography of the Altis. The question 
Iff the identification of the existing altars with those in Pausanias’s 
hst, and the fitrther question of the source from which Pausanias derived 
his knowledge of the order in which sacrifices were offered on them, are. 
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in the total absence of epigraphical and literary evidence, necessarily 
insoluble. This want of evidence has not, however, deterred German 
scholars from grappling with the problem. 

See E. Curtim, * Die .Mtaie von Olympii^' Atlumdlmt^tn of the Prauiin 
Academy for 1881, Philolog. histor. CL (reprinted in the sothor’s Gtnummtltt 
AiktuUlttmgtm, t pp. 40-74) j FhiKh, * Oiynipia,' in Boumeister'i DtmiwiUr, p. 
•®®7 •*ff-1 A. KsJkmann, P autmi ai, p 95 ; W. Goriitt, Pautamiat, pp 346 

W-! Heberdey, ‘Die otympiche AltarueiicseK des Catiianiai,' 
Enutet YinMarntmu (Wien. 1893), pp 37-47 ; K. Wemidke, ‘ Die AlUie voo 
Olympu.'ya6r6M-4 A. arrk. Imt. 9 (i8mL PP- 88-101. 

14 . 4 - They ucrlAce, lint, to Hestia in the Prytaneum. See 
15. 9. 

14 . 4 - the altar inside the temple. Prof £. Curtins {DU Altart 
VOH Olympia, p. 11 sq .; GtsammtlU Abkatulbimgtn, 3. p. 48 jy.) seems 
to think that one or more altars had originally stot^ upon the ground 
afterwards occupied by the temple of Zeus, and that when the temple 
was built the altars were replaced in it on t^r old sites. It has been 
doubted whether there were altars inside Greek temples. Sebubart 
refers to Pausanias iL 11. 4, vi 30. 3, and x. 24. 4 for other examples 
of altars so situated {Fltcktisnit JakrbMchtr, 18 (1872), p 173). In the 
Coan inscription alrr^y referred to (note on v. 13. 3), it is directed that 
part of the flesh of the sacrifice shall be burnt “ on the hearth inside the 
temple" {JoumM of HtlUmc Studuj, 9 (1888X P- 348 ; Patoo and 
Hicks, Tlu hucriptioHj of Cos, No. 38). 

14 . 4. third, on one altar this sacriflee etc. Apollodoms 
tells us that Hercules founded six altars to twelve Gods at Olympia 
(ApoUodonis, IL 7. a, reading for with Amald and R. Wagner); 
and a scholiast on Pindar (01. v. 8) has recorded the names of the pairs 
of deities to whom these so-called • twin' altars were dedicated. They 
were (i) Zeus and Poseidon; (2) Hera and Athena; (3) Hermes and 
Apollo; (4) Dionysus and the Graces; (5) Artemis and Alpbcus; (6) 
Cronus and Rhea. In his present list of altars Pausanias mentions 
three of these • twin * altars, namely the altar to Hermes and Apollo (§ 8), 
that to Dionysus and the Graces (J 10), and that to Artemis and 
Alphms (5 6). Later on (v. 24. 1) he mentions the altar of Zeus and 
Posddoa It seems probable, therefore, that the mention of that altar 
has dropped out in the present passage. Thus we have in Pausanias 
mention of four out of the six • twin ’ altars founded by Hercules. 
Scholars have endeavoured to restore the mention of the remaining two 
by means of conjeemre. See E. Curtius, DU Altart von Olympia, p. 8 
{GtsammtlU AhhatvUust/yn, a. p. 46); K. Maurer, Dt asis Gratcomm 
pluriius dtis in commune pasiHs, p. 6 sqq.\ K. Wernicke, in Jakrlmck 
^ orrA. Isut. 9 (1894), p. 91 sg.', and Critical Notes on this passage 
voL I. p. 585. The victors in the games offered sacrifices on all 
these • twin ’ altars (Sched. on Pindar, 01. v. 8). 

14 . 5 - The descendanta of Phidias, called Burnishen. The base 
of a statue of one of these oflicials has been found at Olympia. The 
inscription sett forth that “ In rccognirion of his piety and goodwill to 
themselves, the Senate and people of Elis <have set up this sutue of> 
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Titus Flavius Heraclitus, descendant of Phidias, Burnisher of Olympian 
Zeus." See Die htekriften xtm Olympia, Na 466; Arch. Zeitung 35 
(*877), p. 193, inscr. No. 100; Loewy, Jiuchriften grieck. BUdhauer, 
Na 536. In Athens there was a Burnisher attached to the sers-ice 
of Demeter Md Proserpine, and another to that of ‘Olympian Zeus 
in the city ’ {/>. of Zeus who was worshipped in the Olympieum). The 
latter otfacial had a special seat set apart for him in the Dionysiac 
theatre, and so had the Burnisher from Olympia Aihs n<«n7s). 


^ 5 - 283- * 91 - 9 J«. 1058. 3839; PMAmux, 31 (1866), n. aij 

‘^2. Ameritam Select 

CLu..^Stad,aat Atlmu. i {^a-83), po. 169. 17J I Aug. Mommsen. Meerteto^. 
p. 236} J. MsrtK Us utnrdcai AtlAuens, p. 541 E. Kuhoert, 'De cuia 
•tatu^ni spud Graecos, Bertmer ShuHem f. elassiult I'kiiclogit, I (1S841, 
p 336 >yy. >5 . » . 


14 . 5. rises gnwinally to a height. Prof. E. Curtius {Die AlUre 
von Olympia, p 6; Gesamm. Abkandl. 2. p. 43 sp.) understands this of 
a pyramidal altar. He also compares the temporary ramp which was 
made to lead up to the altar of Artemis Laph^ at Patrae. See rii. 

18. It. 

14 . 6. they sacrifice to Alphens and Artemis on one altar. See 
aboi^ note on § 4. On the special reason for uniting Artemis and 
^pheus at the same altar, see vi. 23 . 8 rpp. Cp C Maurer, De aris 
Graecorumpluribm deis in commuMe poritis (Darmstadt, 1885), p. 13 jqq. 

14 . 6. Warlike Zens. Diodorus says (iv. 73) that Oenomans 
sacrificed to Zeus before the race; Philostratus Junior says {Imag. to) 
that he sacrificed to Ares. TTieir statements are to some extent re^ 
conciled by the £lean tradition, reported by Pausanias, that he sacrificed 
to Warlike (Arrios) Zeus. Panofka has a long dissertation on Warlike 
Zeus {Abkaadlungm of the Berlin Academy for 1853, Philolog. histor. 

pp. 32-43). His conclusions, so far as they relate to the figure of 
Zeus in the east gable of the temple of Zeus, have been refuted by the 
discovery of the statues. Fr, Lenormant thought that Warlike Zeus 
was identical with the Armed Jupiter of Virgil {Aen. viil 639), See 
(^tte ArcUologique, 3 (1877). p. 97 - At a place called Passaron in 
Molossia the kings of Epirus used to sacrifice to Wariike Zeus, and to 
over the sacrifices that they would rule according to the laws 
(PIutATch, Pjrrrkitj^ 5). On a coin of lasiu in Caria the name of War- 
like Zeus (ZEYi APEIOi.) occurs, with a figure of the god armed 
with helmet and shieU (Muller-Wieseler, DeaJbmdler, 2. pL iL Na 21 ; 
Wclcker, Grieekisele Cotlerlekrt, 2. p 211). 

14 . 7. tho houM of Oenomana. Cp v. 2a 6. 

7. Thunderbolt Zena. The name of Thunderbolt Zeus (AI 02 
IvEPAI .VO) is engraved on a slab of limestone found m the territory 
of Mantinea. See P. Foucart, ‘ Le Zeus Ktfraunos de Mantiwie,' in 
Monuments Grecs Publiees par Passociation pour I'emouragement des 
Itudes Grreques en France, i. No. 4, pp 23-28; Roehl, /. G. A. 
No. ^1. An inscription conuimng a dedication to Thunderbolt Zeus 
^ been found at Pergamus (Frankel, Insckrijten von Pergamom, i. 

^ 32 X Cp R. Weil, in Revue Artkiologique, 33 (1876), p. 50 sq .; 
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M. Mayer, Die Giganten unj Titanen, p. 109 sq. It is said that 
Seleuctis sacrificed to Thunderbolt Zeus at lopolis (Joannes Malala, 
viii. p. 199 ed. Bekker). At Athens there n-as a sacrificial hearth of 
Lightning Zeus, where some priestly officials watched for lightning at 
certain times of the year (sec vol. 3. p. 190). The three months during 
which they kept their look-out were probably the summer months, lor 
sheet-lightning is common at Athens about the time of the longest day, 
and it is oftcnest seen in the direction of Mt. Pames, to the north-west 
(Aug. Mommsen, ffeortelogie, p. 315 tg.) Cp. viii. 29. 1 note 

14. 8 . an altar of Unknown Oods. Cp. i. i. 4 note. 

14 . 8. one of Olympian Hera. This is probably the large altar 
which was discovered due cast of the Heracum and orientated in the 
same way as the temple. Here were found many archaic bronxes, 
especially a large number of figures of animals ; and deeper excavations 
brought to light a multitude of terra-cottas representing animals, 
chariots, and human beings. .See Ofymfiia: Ergebnisit, Text band 1. 
p. 163 : nlL, 4. p, 4, Others incline to identify as the altar of Hera 
the great and very ancient altar situated between the Heraeum and 
the Pciopium, but nearer to the latter. To judge from the number 
of archaic votive offerings in bronze and terra-cotta which have been 
found in its neighbourhood, this altar must have been in very early 
times the chief altar of Olympia. Mltcther it was an altar of Hera or 
of Zeus and Hera together we do not know. Certainly the altar was 
older than both the Pciopium and the temple of Hera, since a layer of 
ashes containing many votive offerings which had certainly belonged to 
the altar was found under the boundary-wall of the Pciopium and the 
floor of the temple of Hera. The quantity of votive offerings discovered 
here was immense. Almost every stroke of the pickaxe turned up 
some of them. In a single week 700 little animals of bronze were 
found, not to mention a multitude of similar figures in terra-cotta. Two 
layers of ashes were distinguished. The lower of the two abounded 
cspec^y in terra • cottas. Both these layers ate older than the 
Pciopium, since the boundary-wall of that precinct was built over tliem ; 
but only the lower of the two layers is older than the Heracum. The 
ashes and votive offerings were found over a considerable area—under 
the southern and western colonnades of the Heraeum, and in the soil 
to the sooth of that temple and to the west of the Pciopium, as well as 
in the western and north-western parts of the Pelopium itself To the 
east of the altar the layer of ashes and votive offerings seems to have 
extended as far as it did to the west. The objects found in these layers 
of ashes round about the altar fitll under the following heads. Particu¬ 
larly characteristic, especially for the lowest layer, were the primitive 
terra-cotu figures of men and animals, which came to light here in 
crowds, whereas they were comparatively much rarer in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the other altars at Olympia. Great numbers of brunze animals 
were also found, besides rude figures of human beings in bronze, though 
these latter were not nearly so common as the human figures in tcira- 
cotta. Further, there were discovered small chariots, wheels, and 
tripod-kettles in great numbers, even in the lowest layer; also pieces of 
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Un;cr tripods of iron; whereas fragments of bronze tripods, fashioned 
in a more artistic style, were found only in the upper layer of ashes, 
that is, in the la)'er which is posterior to the building of the Heracum. 
In the lower layer, which is older than the Hcraeum, were discovered 
remains of diadems decorated with geometrical patterns; plain rings; 
beads of nails; small double axes; a small votive sword; plain 
hammered handles with riveU; leaf-shaped spearheads of iron ; pot¬ 
sherds ; and a gold wire twisted in spiral form. But these objects were 
not so numerous as the figures of animals. There were also found, 
though apparently only in the upper layer of ashes, pieces of cymbals, 
fragments of large brotue tripods, clasps, ponioiu of necklaces, and 
weapons. See ErgH,mu., Tex^d a. p. 4. 

1-3; cp Dtt Fundt vtm Olympia, p. 34; Curtius und Adler, 
Olympia UHd Umgtgmd, p. 36; Flasch, ‘Obmpia,* in Baomeister's 
^nkmaler, p. 1069; Baedeker.* p. 343. On the archaic bronzes of 
Oljmpia tn general sec also Furtwanglcr, ‘ Die Broniefondc aus Olympia 
und deren kunstgeschicbtliche Bedeutung.* AbhandJurngn, of the Royal 
Academy of Berlin, 1879; Ad. Buttichcr, Olympia^ p. i6j tqq. 

■Itar of Apollo and Hermes in common. An altar 
dedtuted to Hermes and Apollo in common by a certain Asclepiodonis 
has been fourid in Mysia (C. /. G. No. 3568 b). Cp. Maurer, Dt oris 
Graf cantm pturibus deu in commmmt post tit, p. lO zg. 

14 . 9. one of the Mother of the Oods. This is probably the 
I *^*!!^*'^ *** Metroum or temple of the Mother of 

the Cods, with which it is obviously contemporary. Under the altar 
were ^nd two distinct layers of ashes separated from each other by a 
layer of sand. These layers of ashes extended also to the north of the 
^tar and still farther to the south and south-west of the Metroum. 
In the lower of the two layers were found many aixdiaic votive offerings 
of terra-cotu and bronze, resembling those which were found in and 
near the Heracum (see above, p. 563 sq.) They include animals and 
men (tJianoteers) of terra-cotta; quantities of bronze animals • some 
i^e bronze figures of human beings; a great many small tripods; 
bronze tands adorned with geometrical patterns; needles; armlets; 
pieces of necklaces; wheels ; small rings ; some cymbals ; small double 
: arrowheads ; leaf-shaped spearheads ; and pieces of large tripods. 
^ these objects are of bronze, except the terra-cotta animals and men. 
The ^curience of the cymbals among the votive offerings does not fas 
hM been sometimes supposed) prove that the altar was that of the 
Mo^er of the Cods, since bronze cymbals were found buried in other paru 
Of the Alns, particulariy at the temple of Zeus, the great altar of Zeus, 
and the ancient altar between the Pelopium and the Heraeum. It b 
^ «T;mbab were specially used in the worship of the Mother of 
the ^ (Pindar, Frag. 48 ed. Brtckh; cp. Catullus, hdii. at); but 
the disOTvenes at Olympia seem to show that she was not the only 
dcitj- who was supposed to love the clash of cymbals. Indeed, amongst 
the objects found under her altar there is none that can be referred 
with ccrtmnty to her worship. Hence we have no evidence that she 
was worshipped at Olympia before the comparatively Utc time when the 
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Metroutn wa» built in her honour. All that wc can say i» that the 
Mctroum and its altar were erected on a spot which bad previously been 
the site of a very ancient worship. 

See Otfmtia: Ergt^ut, Teaiband a. p. 164: Furtwingler, in Olymfui: 
ErgtMju, Testbamf 4. p 4; «V.. Z>»r Bnmztfumit atu Otymfia, p 33: 
Curtiiu, Hu Alton vm Olymfio, p 11 : Gttamm. Ahhomllungin, a. p 49! 

FU»ch, * Olympia,’ in Baumeuter's DtnkmHtr, p 1069. 

14 . 9. Opportimity. The personihcation and deification of Oppor¬ 
tunity were no doubt late. TTiere was a famous statue of him by 
Lysippus, who perhaps originated the type (Callistratus, Detcript. 5 ; 
Overbeck, SckriflqutUen, ^ 1463-1467^ On a gem Opportunity is 
represented as a boy with winged feet hurrying along and bolding a 
pair of scales before him. In a relief at Turin he appears bolding a 
pair of scales in his left hand, while with his right band he makes 
the nearer scale to incline to his side. He has wings on his back and 
on his feet The locks of his hair are long in front, hut behind he is 
bald. In late and degenerate art he was represented standing on two 
spheres or wheels. See E. Curtius, * Die Darstcllungcn dcs Kairos,’ 
Ankaologiidu Zeitung, 33 (1876), pp 1-8; ui, GtsammdU ASAomJ- 
lungen, 1. pp. 187-JOi ; Baumeist^s Dtnkmaler, p 77 « tq- ; Roscher’s 
Ltxikon, 2. p 897 sqq. 

14 . 9. Ion of Ohiofl. The marble b«se of a votive ofiering dedi¬ 
cated by Ion to Athena has been found on the Acropolis at Athens. 
The inscription, which is in the Ionic dialect, seems to date from soon 
after the middle of the fifth century itc. See C. I. A. L Na 395 ; 
Oittenberger, Syllog* Itucr, Grate. No. 8. 

14 . 9. Near the treasury of the Sicyonians is an altar of Her¬ 
cules. This is probably the altar of which the foundations were 
discovered between the treasury of the Sicyonians and the Exedra of 
Herodes Atticus. It appears that the original form of the altar was 
round, which was afterwa^s changed into a square shape. The place 
where the sacrificcr stood can still be seen; it is so situated that in 
sacrificing he must have Ciccd east. Hence Prof. Curtius infers that 
the altar was dedicated to “ the older Hercules, the Pboenician-Cretan 
god ■ (Hercules the Curete) rather than to Hercules the son of Alcmeno. 
See Curtius, Die AUart von Olympia, p. 35 ; uL, Ges.vnmelte Abhand- 
luHgen, 3. p 70; Curtius und Adler, Olympia and Umgegemd, p 33; 
Fla^h, * Olympia,’ in Baumeistet's Denkmaltr, p 1069. 

14 . to. the Qaeum (sanctuary of £a^>. It has been cem- 
jectured that the Caeum was the small circular chamber to the west of 
the Allis in which an altar dedicated to a hero or heroes was discovered. 
See below, p 579 sq. There was a sanctuary of Earth with the same 
name near Aegae in Achaia (vii. 25. 13). As to the oracle of Earth, 
cp X. 5. 5 rp ; andon oracles of Earth in general, see Curtius, Allan 
von Olympia, p t4 tqq. ; id., Getamm. Abkandl, 2. p 52 iqq. In early 
times there was also an oracle of 2 eus at Olympia; the soothsayers 
interpreted the god's utterances by means of the burnt sacrifices which 
they offered to him. But this orade fell into disuse. See Pindar, Ol. 
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vi. 70; id., viiL 1 sqq., with the schoL; Strabo, viti. p. 353; Sophodca, 
0 *d Rex, 901 ; Hei^otns, viiL 134; Xenophon, HeUtnica, iiL 3 . 33, 
iv. 7. 3 ; Plutarch, Agis, 11 ; Bouch^Leclercq, Histoin de la difinatiam 
dam lAntiqtiiU, 2. p. 333 tqq. It seems that divination by means of 
the lot was also practised at Olympia (Hesychius, s.v. 

14 . I a Zeiu the Deacender. Ia. Zeus who comes down in the 
thunderbolt, like the Thunderbolt Zeus of § 7. The Creeks regularly 
fenced in the spots which had been struck by lightning. Such places were 
thenceforth called InjXvata or ^Aitrui, and might not he entered. See 
Pollux, ix. 41 ; Hesychius and Suidas, s.v. 'H Aiwia ; Elymtdag. Magnum, 
pp. 341. 8 iqq., 428. 40. Altars, too, were erected within the enclo¬ 
sures, and sacrifices were offered on them (Aneoiidorus, Omrecr. iL 9; 
cp. Polemo, Frag. 93, ed. L. Preller). At Athens there was one of 
these enclosures on the Acropolis, as we learn from an inscription 
(dius Ka[T]ai/ 3 dTo[v] d/ 3 aTov) which was found there a few years ago 
(ArArioi' apgaioXoyudv, September 1890, p. 144). Another inscrip¬ 
tion, found on the north side of the Olympieum at Athens, seems to 
indicate that there was another of these enclosures there (‘K4>9 /u/mv 
dpy^aioXayun'i, 1889, p. fit $q.) The Etruscans also enclosed places 
which had brat struck by lightning, and offered sacrifices at ihetii. 
Such a spot was called a kidentaj ox puteal. See K. O. Muller, Die 
Etrusker,'* 3. p. 173 tqq.‘, Preller, RomiJcAe Mytholcgie,* I. p. 193; 
Marquardt, Sacrahvesett,'^ p. 263. 

14 . to. an altar of Dlonyatu and the Oraces. In the hymn to 
Dionysus which the Elean women sang, they invited the god to “ ctnne 
with the Graces to the holy temple of the Elleans ” (Plutarch, Quaett. 
Graec. 3fi). Compare Pindar, Olymp. xiii. 35 jy.; Pans. ix. 38. i; 
Maurer, De aris Graecomm, p. ti sq. 

15 . I. the workshop of Fhidiaa. From Pausanias's descrip¬ 
tion we infer that the workshop of Phidias was situated outside of tto 
Altis, near its south-western comer, since immediately afferwards he 
mentions the Lconidoeum. which was the large building st the south-west 
comer of the Altis, outside the w alls of the sacred precinct. Probably, 
therefore, the workshop of Phidias was one of the group of buildings 
of which the remains have been discovered between the Leonid.ienm 
and the Palaestra (wrestling-school). Amongst these is a Byxantine 
church, which is orientated almost exactly east and west, and has the 
form of a basilica divided by rows of columns into three aisles. (>n 
the east it has a semicircular apse, and on the west a pillared vestibule 
InartAex). Three doors lead from the vestibule into the church, a 
large door in the middle, with a small one on each side. The side 
aisles were separated from the central aisle by walls .50 to .60 metre 
high. The central aisle or nave was paved writh ancient marbles, 
comprising pieces of pedesuls, architectural fragments, etc., among 
which nuuiy inscriptions were discovered. The marble columns which 
divided the nave from the side aisles ore mostly of the Ionic order and 
Roman date; but one capital is Doric and of the Greek period. 
Perforated marble screens of Byzantine workmanship divide the eastern 
end of the nave from the rest of the church. The altar and the amia 
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or pulpit (a small stone platform approached by three steps on two 
sides) are also of the Byiantine period. From the style of the 
architecture and of two early Christian inscriptions, it is inferred that the 
church dates from the first half of the fifth century A.D., and hence that 
it is one of the oldest of its kind in Greece. 

This Byiantine church is substantially an ancient Greek building 
which was converted into a church by the addition of the apse and by 
some structural modifications in the interior. But the original Greek 
foundations and walls are still standing, and enable us to restore the 
plan of the edifice. It was a quadrangular edifice, 33.18 metres (too 
Olympian feet) long by 14.50 metres (45 Olympian feet) broad, with a 
large single door (4.34 metres wide) in the east end. The walls are 
unusually thick and solid; their thickness is i.i3 metres. They con¬ 
sist of a lower portion or socle of masonry and an upper portion of 
brick. The socle is built of carefully-hewn blocks of conglomerate. 
The brickwork oi the upper walls is of two dates: the first fourteen 
courses of bricks belong to the original Greek building ; the remainder 
is of much later date, though still of the classical period. 

The threshold of the ancient doorway at the east end is still pre¬ 
served. It consists of two slabs placed side by side. Prof Adler 
estimates the original height of the doorway at ik> less than 9 metres 
(30 feet). 

Internally the building was divided into two compartments, an ante¬ 
chamber at the east end and a long inner hall on the west. The ante¬ 
chamber was nearly square ; the inner hall was 18.47 metres long by 
13.36 metres wide. The division between the two compartments was 
efiected by two short projecting walls on the north and south sides. 
The space between these two projecting walls appears, from certain 
technical indications, to have been closed by a wo^cn partition which 
could be removed at pleasure so as to throw the two compartments into 
one great haU. 

Both antechamber and hall were divided into three aisles by two 
rows of columns. In the antechamber there were two columns only in 
each row; in the hall there were four. Of the columns in the ante¬ 
chamber only the foundations esisi; but of the columns in the hall many 
shafts have been found, and are now in their places. These columns 
were of the Doric order with unfiuted shafts. Their height seems to 
have been about 7.05 or 7.10 metres. 

In the antechamber a long narrow water-basin (6.15 metres long by 
1.35 metres wide) was discovered under the pavement of the Byzantine 
church. It is enclosed by a raised border of brickwork, and was lined 
with marble slabs, of whi^ two have treen found. 

This ancient building, which was afterwards converted into a 
Byiantine church, is identified by Professors Adler and Flasch with the 
Workshop of Phidias. From the style of the masonry, which closely 
resembles that of the temple of Zeus, Prof Adler judges that the building 
belongs to the middle of the fifth century B.C.; and the singularity 
of its plan and arrangement seems to show that it was constructed to 
serve some very special purpose. Moreover the dimensions and internal 
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arrangement agree fiiirty with those of the ctlla of the temple of Zeus; 
so that in making his colossal image of Zeus in this building Phidias 
could judge of the effect which it would produce when transferred to 
the uUa of the temple. The water-channel which runs round the 
building and is provided with many places for drawing off the water, 
would be very appropriate and useful for a workshop. 

To this identification it is objected by Mr. Ad. Bonicher that the 
structure is fat too solidly and massively built for a mere temporary 
workshop, and that the plan of the building, though suitable for judging 
of the general effect of the completed statue, was not suitable for its 
actual construction, which would rather have required a series of 
separate compartments. For the statue, it is to be remembered, was 
not carved out of a single great block of marble, but was fitted together 
out of a great many single pieces of wood, gold, and ivory, the prepara¬ 
tion of which could best be carried on in separate rooms. If this 
edifice was really used by Phidias as his workshop, it cannot, Mr. 
Bdtticher thinks, have been built for the purpose, but must have been 
merely fitted up os such as well as circumstances would allow. The 
long narrow ancient building immediately to the south of the Byiantine 
church is, in .Mr. Botticheris opinion, much better adapted for a work¬ 
shop; it is about 57 metres long from cast to west and is divided into 
a series of compartments about 7 metres (13 feet) deep. Prof. Adler 
holds that the rough work of smelting and hammering the metal, etc., 
was actually done in the rooms of this narrow building, while the colossal 
model was set up in the larger building which was afterwards converted 
into a Byrantine church. 

Prof. Curtius identifies the ancient building which we have been 
discussing with the Thcecoleon mentioned by Pausanias below (§ 8). 
He supposes that the hall served as the assembly-room and banqueting- 
house of the priests and other sacred officials. K. Lange held that the 
building in question was the Council House (as to which see Pans. v. 
24. 9 note). 

See OiympU: ErgtMiu, Tafelband 1. plates UviL-Ixx.; F. Adler, in 
Olympia: Ergthmtu, Textbaiul 2. pp. 93-105 ; id., in DU Atutr ai m mg t m nr 
Olymrn'a, 3 (1877-1878), pp. 29-32, with pL zxiri ; Dit Fmmdt vett Ol^pia, 
p. 18 jy.; Curtius and Adler, Olympia und Umgtgtnd, p. 22; Flasch, 
•Olympia,’ in Baumeistcr's Dentmaltr, tip. 1070 xy., 1104 M. xyy.; Ad. 
Brittlcher, Olympia,* p. 317 rpy.; Baedeker,* p. 348 if .; Curtins, DU Alton van 
Olympia, p ao; G^mmulta AMtandlnmgm, 2. p. 57 if. ; K. Lange, Horn 
nnd HalU, p II3 iff. 

15. I. Having retnrned into the Altia, opposite to the Leoni- 

daaiiTti-. pausanias ivas about to add, “ You will come to an altar 

of Aphrodite." But having mentioned the Leonidaeum as a topogra¬ 
phical clue to the situation of the altar, he stops to explain what the 
Leonidaeum sras. He then resumes the thread of his discourse in $ 3. 
Thus the whole of § 2 is parenthetical. It should be borne in mind that 
Pausanias is at present enumerating the altars of Olympia, and that he 
mentions other structures only incidentally in describing the situations of 
the altars. For example, in this section he speaks of the workshop of 
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Phidias, but he does so only because it contained an altar which he 
had to mention. Cp. C. Robert, in Htrmtt, 23 (1888), p. 433 note. 
Mr. R. Heberdey has shown some grounds for supposing that Pausonias 
has taken over the whole of his enumeration of the altars from an earlier 
work, only interposing here and there a parenthesis of his own. Such 
a parenthesis, in Mr. Hcberde)’’s opinion, is the present brief account of 
the Leoaidaeum. See R. Heberdey, in Erancj Viiuioioiuiuis 1 Wien, 
•893)* P- 39 W* This vie^ n»ay possibly be right. It would explain 
an apparent diacrepancy in Pausanias's references to the processiooal 
entrance (see below, note on § 2 ‘the processional entrance into the 
Altis'). 

15 . 3 . the I^onidaemn. The identification of this building was 
one of the disputed points of Olympic topography until the winter of 
18864)7, when the ^scovery of an inscription settled the question in 
lavour of the large building outside the south-west comer of the Altis, 
winch had been marked by the Orman excavators as the • South-west 
building.' The inscription had to be laboriously pieced together from 
fragments. As restored, it runs thus: 

A[e]w[v]»S[^]t Aci^v [N]a^io« AnN[fyrc 

lA ‘I Leonides, a Naj^ son of Leotes, made (it)." Fragments of two, 
possibly of three, copies of the inscription were found, all engraved on 
blexia which must have formed parts of the Ionic epistyle of the 
building. Thus the inscription was repeated in large letters on at least 
two, possibly on three or four sides, rf the building. The fragmenu 
were all found built into the west Byrantine wall, to the north of the 
Sooth HalL 

The msenption shows that Leonidas was a Xaxian. Pausanias says 
*** • native, that is an Elean. As the inscription was found covered 
over with a fine plaster which appears to be ancient, it is possible that 
when the edifice was reboUt (as it certainly was) in Roman uroes, the 
ongi^ inscription may have been purposely obliterated. It would 
therefore be invisible in Pausanias’s time, and the local tradition would 
^ glad to attribute the foundation of so grand a building to a native 
Elean. It has been suggested that Pausanias may have seen but 
inscription, the letters XASIOS being easUy mistaken for 
especially when seen at a distance, as they most hai-e lieen 
by a Sfxctator looking up at the epistyle from the ground See G. Treu, 
Die Baumseteft dcs Leonidaions m Olympia,' MittlmJ. d. arch. Imt. im 
13 (1888), pp. 317-326; DU huckri/tcHVOH Olympia, No. 651. 
nidas, the architect and founder of the I^nidaeum, is the same 
Leonidas whose statue Pausanias mentions elsewhere (vt. 16. 5 note). 

As to ^ building itself, though more than a third of it is still 
Mttcamed, its extent and general plan are certain. It is the largest 
at Olympia except the Great Gymnasium, which also has not 
y« been folly excavated. It covers an area more than three times that 
the temple of Zeus. The shape b square or rather oblong, the sides 
«neastmng 8a 18 metres (262 feet 7 inches) by 74 metres (243 feet). 
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Though it was much altered in Roman times, the plan of the original 
Greek building can still be made out, for its walls, completely destroyed 
in some pla ces , ore standing m others to a height of one or two courses. 
The centre was formed by an open court, 39.67 metres (97 feet) square, 
surrounded by colonnades in the Doric style; the number of columns 
in the colonnades was forty-four. Rooms opened off the colonnades 
on the north, east, and south sides to a depth of about 10 metres (33 
fe«) I but on the west side to a depth of about 15 metres (49 feet). The 
principal rooms were therefore on the west side; they consisted of a 
large central chamber, with two smaller rooms on the north and south. 
The whole building was surrounded on the outside by a colonnade of the 
Ionic style with 138 columns. The bases of the columns are still, with 
one exception, in their places all the way round, so far as the building 
is excavated. On some of the bases the lower drums of the columns 
were found standing. These Ionic columns have only twenty flutev Their 
height is calculated to hace been about 5.55 metres. The bases and 
capitals are of san^tone; the drums are of shell-Iimcstone. But this 
difference of material was concealed by a coating of stucco. 

When the edifice was altered in Roman times, the inner Doric and 
tile outer Ionic colonnades were left, but the rooms between them wrere 
the open court in the centre was turned into a garden 
^ih ponds. There was nn inner pond in the shape of a ring, with a 
circular island in the middle. The outer pond ran round the whole of 
the court, being separated from the inner pond by an island, the outer 
margin of which curved in and out In a regular pattern. The two islands 
were probably planted writh trees and connected with each other by light 
ivooden bridges. Ponds and islands arc still in good preservation. 

WTiile the walls of the original Greek edifice are built of blocks of 
conglomerate carefully hewn and jointed, the walls of the Roman rccoo- 
stniction are of concrete faced with bricks, but resting on a socle of 
masimry. At a still later time in the Roman period some further altera¬ 
tions were made in the internal arrangement of the building for the 
purpose of diminishing the sue of the rooms and of the openings in the 
walls. The walls of this second Roman reconstruction are built in an 
inferior and negligent style ; the socle consists, not of regular masonry, 
but of rubble and mortar. 

The situation of the Leonidacum relatively to the west wall of the 
Altis seems of itself to show that the Lconidaeum already existed when 
the west wall of the Altis (or rather its southern end) was built. Hence, 
so long as the west wall of the Altis was believud to havx been built in 
Macedonian times, it seemed to be necessary to place the date of the 
foundation of the Leonidacum about the middle of the fourth century 
B.C. But now that the Altis wall proves to be Roman (see note on v. 
10. I), it is unnecessary to place the date of the Leonidaenm so high. 
Probably the building is of the Macedonian period. Its palatial sire 
and style are more in keeping with the luxurious and pretentious taste of 
that age tlwn with the refined simplicity of the best Greek period. 

The original destination of the building is not known : but if we may 
judge from its general plan and the use to which (as we learn from 
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Pausantas) it was put in later times, the most probable hypothesis seems 
to be that it was erected to serve as an hotel for the reception c 4 
distinguished visitors, such as ambassadors and princes, who came to 
witness the Olympic games. K. Lange suggested that the building may 
have been the official residence of the umpires (Htllunotiikai), to match 
the official residence which they had at Elis (Paus. vi, 24. 3). But this 
seems less likely. 

A large part of the architectural members of the building (drums of 
columns, capitals, entablature, and the terra-cotta ama) were found 
built into the Byxantine fortification wall, which extends from the South 
Colonnade to the south-west comer of the temple of Zeus. The terra-cotta 
sima or projecting edge of the rooC which extended round the building 
above the Ionic colonnade, is remarkable for its rich sculptured orna¬ 
mentation. A band of acanthus tendrils runs along it; water-spouts in 
the shape of lions’ heads project from it at interv^s; and ontefixes of 
palmettc form rise above it. Under the band of acanthus tendrils is a 
painted tnaeander pattern. The lions' heads also exhibit traces of colour, 
especially red. 

SecOlym^'ar Ergtinuit, Tafelband i. plate* Ixii.-Ixvi. j R. Borrnuinn, in 
Olrmfia: Em 4 mistt, Texthonil 2. pp, 83-03; id., in Dit Amgraimmgtm 
Olympia, 5 (i879-t88il, to 43-45, with pi. xli.-xUii. ; Du Fundt now Olymfia, 
p. 19; Curtin* und Adler. Olympia umJ UmgtgtHd, p. 33 lyy.; BotticDer, 
Olympia? p. 353 lyy.: Fluch, 'Olympia,' in lUumeiMcr'* Denimalfr, p. 1104 
K ryy. ; Ba^Irkcr,' p. 348 : K. Lange, Uauj Httd JialU, pp. 331-338. 

16 . 2. the processional entrance into the Altis. As Pausanias 
tells us that the processional entrance was opposite the Lconidaeum, 
there is no room for doubt that by the processional entrance he here 
means the gate in the west wall of the Altis, not far from its southern 
end. But elsewhere he mentions the processional entrance in two 
passages (v. 15. 7 ; vl 2a 7), and in both of them the context seems to 
point to a gateway in the eastern, not the western, wall of the Aids, 
'rhis comes out most clearly in the first of these passages (v. 15. 7). 
Here he has been describing the altars in the hipp^rome, which, with 
the colonnade of Agnaptus, seems certainly to have been situated beyond 
the stadium, to the east or south-east of the Aids (sec vi. jo. to). 
Immediately after describing these altars he enters the .\lus by the 
processional gate and proceeds straight to certain altars at the back of 
the Heracum, in the north-west part of the Altis (v. 15. 7). Thus coming 
from the east he would naturally enter by a gate on the east, not on the 
west, side of the Aids. Now there arc two entrances on the east side of 
the Aids; one at the north-cast comer, the other in the south wall near 
its eastern extremity. The one at the north-east comer is the Secret 
Entrance into the stadium (vL 20. 8), and cannot, therefore, have been 
the processional entrance to the Aids. It would seem to follow that the 
processional entrance by which Pausanias, coming from the hippodrome, 
entered the Altis was at the south-eastern comer. 

The case is not quite so clear in regard to the other mention of the 
processional entrance (vi. 20, 7), because the situation of the Hippo- 
damium, which was “ inside the Altis, at the processional entrance," 
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has not yet been determined. But according; to Dr. Ddrpfeld there is 
absolutely no room in the south-west comer of the Altis for a prcdnct of 
the size of the Hippodamium (it extended to about a quarter <A an acre, 
as we learn {nun Pausanias) ; and it would seem that we can only look 
for it in the east of the Altis, where there is room for it and to spare. 
This is confirmed by the context of the passaj^e in which Pausanias 
mentions the Hippodamiuin ; for immediately before he had been speak- 
init of a sanctuary of Ilith)’ta situated between .Mount Cronius and the 
treasuries, and immediately afterwards he goes on to describe the 
stadium. Thus it would appear that the Hippodamium and the proces¬ 
sional entrance beside which it lay were both in the east of the Altis. 

Yet in the present passage Pausanias beyond doubt identifies the 
processional entrance with the gateway at the south-westero comer of 
the Altis opposite the Leonidaeum; and as if to remove any doubt as 
to whether there might not be two processional entrances he expressly 
says that this gateway opposite the Leonidaeum was the only one by 
which processions entered the Aids. How is this apparent discrepancy 
to be explained ? 

A plausible explanation has been offered by Mr. R. Hcberdcy. We 
have seen (p. 491 tf.) that the existing south wall of the Altis is of Roman 
date, perhaps a work of Nero, and that the original boundary of the 
Altis was further to the north, on the line of what is called the South 
Terrace Wall Thus before this Roman extension of the Altis the south¬ 
western gateway, by which, in the age of Pausanias, processions entered 
the Altis, did iH>t exist. Where, then, in these days was the proces¬ 
sional entrance to the Altis ? The answer to ibis question seems to be 
furnished by the long row of pedestals which extends parallel to the 
South Terrace Wall, a little to the south of it. Probably, as Dr. Dbrpfold 
has shown, a stately street here extended from the Leonidaeum along 
the outside of the South Terrace Wall between two lines of statues, the 
pedestals of which are still standing on the south side of the street. It 
seems obvious that along this street, which originally lay outside of the 
Abis, processions must have passed from the south-west and entered 
the Altis at its south-east comer. Here, then, towards the east end of 
the South Terrace Wall, just opposite the triumphal gateway which a-as 
erected in the later south wall of the Altis, may have been the original 
processional entrance. But when in Roman times the Aids was 
extended to the south, and the south-west gate was built in the new 
boundary-wall, this new gate became the processional entrance, super¬ 
seding the original entrance at the south-east It was not that the 
route of the processions was changed; on the contrary they continued 
to defile as before along the stately street lined with statues, on the 
south of the South Terrace W’all; but this street was itself now within 
the sacred precinct, and consequently in entering h the processions 
entered the Aids. 

Thus, if this theory is correct, there were at different times two 
processional entrances into the Aids, namely an older one at the south¬ 
east, and a newer one at the south-west comer. In the time of 
Pausanias the latter was the one in use, as we leam from the present 
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passage; but in the two other passages examined above he appears to 
refer to the old processional entrance at the south-eaK corner. This 
discrepancy may be explained, os Mr. Hebcrdey holds, by supposing 
that in the present passage Pausanias is writing from personal knowledge 
of the processional entrance of his own day, but that in the other two 
passages he is copying from authors who wrote before the Altis was 
extended to the south, and who consequently knew only of a proces¬ 
sional entrance at the south-easL 

This explanation of the seeming discrepancy in Pausanias’s 
references to the processional entrance is plausible and may be correct. 
That Pausanias consulted the works of previous topographers in 
composing his description of Greece is highly probable; but as these 
works have mostly perished we are unable to test his use of 
them. If Mr. Hebcrdey is right, Pausanias was guilty of culpable 
carelessness in copying from a presious writer or writers topographical 
directions as to the processional entrance which had no application to 
the processional entrance of his own time. It would be rash to affirm 
that he was incapable of such a blunder, but, considering his general 
accuracy and our ignorance of the situation of many of the monuments 
in question, it seems better to suspend our judgment. The discovery 
of the Hippodamium might settle the question, and it is not impossible 
that mndence as to its site may yet be forthcoming. 

If we had only the monumental evidence to go upon we should 
naturally infer that the triumphal gateway in the south wall of the Altis, 
towards its eastern end, was the processional entrance. That it was 
built to serve as the processional entrance seems clear. But if Dr. 
Ddrpfeld is right the gsue was built by Nero and ceased to be employed 
as t^ grand entrance to the Altis after the tyrant’s death. 


Sec above, p. 491 ry.; W. Diwpfeld. in iiUlktil. A. mrtk. Imtt, in Alitn, it 
(1888), p, tM .; K. Heberdey, * Die olympbchc Altsrpcriegesc des Psuianias, 
in Ertuui yindaiemt$uu (Wien, 1893), pp. 34-47 1 K. VTcmkke, in JaJtrimck A. 
arxk. fntt. 9 (1894), p 89 note. 


15 . 3. it is separated from the procesaionsl entrance by a street 
etc. Pausanias remarks that the Leonidaeum was separated from the 
west wall of the Altis by a mere lane, and is surprised that the natives 
should dignify this lane with the name of a street. Dr. DArpfeld, 
however, has pointed out that inside this wall and parallel to it there 
runs a line of pedestals terminating at the south wall of the Altis. Thus 
the line of pedestals in question and the west wall form together a 
cul dt utc. But a line of statues would certainly not have been thus 
placed leading up to a dead walL It seems certain therefore that the 
line of statues existed before the wall was built, and that it then formed 
the cast side of the street which here skirted the Leonidaeum. The 
street must then have been nearly twice as broad os it afterwards was 
w-hen the west wall of the Altis was built. The erection of that wall, 
cutting off nearly half the breadth of the s treet, reduced it in (act to a 
lane. But the old name * street * was retained, though the now narrow 
passage had ceased to desen-e the appcUatioo. Pausanias's remark as 
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to the narrowness of the passaj^e and bis surprise that it should be 
called a street, is a farther proof that he is dcKribing Olympia as it 
was in Roman times, not as it was in the days of Polemo before the 
Altis had been extended in this direction. See W. Ddrpfeld, ‘Die 
Altismauer in OI>-mpia,',l/f// 4 oy. d, anJL Inst, in A/Aen, 13 (1888), 
p- 337 m- 

15. 3'u altar of Aphrodite, and after it an altar of the Seasons. 

Inside the south-west gate of the Aids an altar has been discovered on 
the terrace wall, a little to the east of the steps which lead up to it. 
It is probably one of the two altars here menuoned by Pausanias. 
Prof. E. Curtius, indeed, identifies it with the altar of the Nymphs 
inentioned further down in this section. But from Pausanias's descrip- 
tioo we should expect to find the altar of the Nymphs further north, 
nearly due rvest of the temple of Zeus. See Fla^ * Olympia,' in 
Baumcister’s DemkmuiUr, p 1071 ; Curtius, AUart wm Ofymfiia, p 26 ; 
M, GtsammulU AbhuHdiungtm, 2. p. 62; R. Hcberdcy, in ErtmM 
Vindobenends (Wen, 1893), p 41. When Pausanias says that the 
altar of Aphrodite lay “ as you are about to pass to the left of the 
Leunidaeum," he must mean by the the north of the Leonidaeum ; 
since the altar of the Nymphs, which he next mentions, was near the 
temple of Zeus, which was certainly north (or, to be more exact, north¬ 
east) trf the Leonidaeum. He thus supposes himself to be standing 
with his back to the Leonidaeum and his frure to the east. In this 
posidon, ‘to the left (d the Leonidaeum' means to the north of it, and 
• to the right of the Leonidaeum * (j 4) must mean to the toutk of it. 
Cp. R. Heberdey, op. a'L p. 41 sf. 

15 . 3. the Olire of the Fair Crown. This tree was said to have 
been brought to Olympia from the land of the Hyperboreans; see v. 7. 
7 note. Its dtle (‘the Olive of the Fair Crown') is mentioned by other 
ancient writers ([Aristotle,] .Vintb. Auscnlt. 51 ; Suidas, t.v. tiorirov 
SeboL on Aristophanes, P/ntnj, 586; SeboL on Pindar, 
Ofymp. viii. i, x. 11; Sched. on Theoentus, hr. 7). It is mentioned by 
Theophrastus {Histor. Plant, iv. 13. 2) and Pliny {M. H. xvL 240) 
among the trees which were tradhionaDy said to be extremely old. It 
grew at a spot in Olympia which was called the Pantheon ([Aristotle,] 
Lc .; cp SchoL on Pindar, Olymp. viiL 12), and the branches which 
were to form the victors' crowns were cut with a golden sickle by a boy, 
bo^ of whose parents had to be alive (SchoL on Pindar, Olymp. in. 
60). Similarly among the Gauls the saord mistletoe had to be cut 
by a priest with a golden sickle (Pliny, N. H. xvL 251). ilr. L. 
Wmiger aUempts to show that the Pantheon at Olympia, where the 
Olive of the Fair Crown grew, was a grove of wild olives within the 
Altis, at the back of the temple of Zeus, and he thinks that frum this 
grove were procured the olive branches which were laid once a month 
on the altars of all the gods at Olympia (below, $ to). See L. Weniger, 
Dtr kfiligt Oelbaum in Olympia (Weimar, 1895). 

15 . 4. an altar of Artemia of the Market. This altar and the 
altar of Zeus of the .Market must have stood on the Market-place. 
Hence from Pausanias’s description it appears that the Market-place 
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was outside the Altis and to the south or south-east of the Leonidaewn 
> see pie>'ioas notc.i. It probably lay on the still unexcavated ground 
between the Altis and the Alpheus. The South Colonnade, which fronts 
southward, may have faced the market-place. See C. Robert, in Hermes, 
33 (1888), p. 439. Cp. the Critical Note on this passage (vaL i. p. 
;8$). All the places described by Pausanias in 4-6 appear to have 
Iain outside the Aids, to the south or south-east It is not till § 7 
that Pausanias returns into the Altis. 

15 . 4- I will tell about the goddess etc. See viiL 37. 

15 . 4. the Grand Stand. The Grand Stand {Prvedria) has not 
yet been identified with certainty. Professors Curtius and Adler 
identify it with a long marble basement or substructure which stands in 
front of the Echo Colonnade ; a small semicircular flight of steps leads 
up to it. At one end of the basement stood a statue of Ptolemy II.; 
at the other end a statue of his wife Arsinoe. Each sutue was raised 
upon a slender lotiic column about 30 feet high. The statues were 
dedicated by Ptolemy's admiral, Callicrates of Samos. 

See Die FtauU vem Olympia, p. 34; Curtiiu and Adler, Olympia unJ 
Umpgtnd, p. 39; Curtius, Die AltHre vaa Olympia, p. 7; id., Geiammtltt 
AtimiUmHM, 3. p. 45: A. Uotticher, Olympia,* p. 3W; bedeker,' p. 344; 
Die inseknflen vaa Olympia, Nos. 306, 307. 

Prof. Flosch, on the other hand, identifies the Preedria with the 
building at the south-eastern extremity of the Altis which Nero con¬ 
verted into a dwelling-house. He thinks that the Proedria was the 
residence of the presidents {proedrtd) or umpires {Hellanoditai) of the 
games rather thu a Grand Stand where distinguished persons were 
provided with seats from which to watch the processions. Against this 
view it is to be remarked that the official residence of the umpires 
{HtllModikm) would have been called Hetlanodikton rather than 
Proedria. Cp. Paus. vi. 34. I and 3. However that may bc^ the 
South-East Building or House of Nero is of sufficient interest and 
importance to deserve a brief description here. 

The original Greek building comprised four chambers, each nearly 
square, extending in a row side by side from north to south, and 
surrounded on three sides (north, west, and south) by Doric colonnades. 
The foundations and stylobate of these chambers and colonnades sdll 
exist; they are built of squared blocks of conglomerate. But above the 
stylobate not a single stone of the original building is in its place. The 
colonnades were elevated on two steps, which still remain. There were 
nineteen columns on the lung west side, and eight columns on each of 
the two short sides on the north and south. Whether the building 
extended further to the east or not is uncertain. There are ccruinly 
Greek foundations existing under the Roman building immediately to 
the east; but as they have no direct connexion with the South-East 
Building and stand on a different level. Dr. DOrpfeld thinks it improb¬ 
able that they originally formed part of it 

Edifices of the form of the South-East Building are exceedingly tare 
in Greek architecture. There is, however, a building of the same plan 
in the sanctuary of Aesculapius at Athens (sec voL 3. p. 236 s^.) 
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De«p down under and at the back of the South-East Building were 
found fragments of large brwuc tripods, kettles, and basins; also ladles 
spearheads, weights, and lamps, aU of bronze. The soil at the back of 
the building contained many potsherds ; and to the east and nurth-east, 
in a layer of Uackened earth, were found many bronze handles of 
vessels, also bronze kettles, bosses, weapons, and ancient inscriptions 
engraved bronze plates. Perhaps these objects may help to throw 
light on the use to which the South-East Building was put Bronze 
objects of similar sorts have been found in the Prytaneum at the 
oi^siie extremity of the Altis (sec note on v. 15. 9). 

^though nothing of the South-East Building is standing except the 
foundations and stylobate, it is still possible to restore the whole of h. 
not only m general outline, but even hi aU iu details, down to the 
pmnting of the different membere of the architecture. The reason of 
this IS that in Roman times the painted architectural members were 
l^kcn up, and, bemg mixed with mortar, were used to build walls, 
^us the mortar, by protecting their surfeccs from the air, has ptesen-ed 
the colours quite fresh to the present time. 

This Greek building is assigned by Dr. Dtirpfeld, on artistic and 
tK^ical grounds, to the fourth centur}- B.C But it is older than the 
Phihppeum and the Echo Colonnade, as U proved (t) by the shape of 
the clamp (M instead of the Uter form r-| ), and ( 2 ) by the fcict that 
the stylobate and steps are of common conglomerate instead of marble 

1- These better materials were first used in the 

Ihihppeum and the Echo Colonnade; afferwards the use of them 
became universal. 

In the priy R<^ period the Greek budding was taken down, and 
a Roman house of the ordinary type erected on the old Ibundarions. 
From the western colonnade a central doorway led into the atrium • at 
Ac back (east side) of the atrium was Ae tablinum, wiA passages 
{faucet) on the norA and south ; steps led down to Ae feritt^um 
^n court surrounded by cloisters) at the back of the iablinum 
There were a number of rooms to the norA and south of the atrium' 
This Roman house wm built partly of good brickwork, partly of oimt 
tuce^m ; but some pieces of Ae walls are constructed of regular cAmt 
•r/tcu/atum. (Ai to efut imeertum and ofut reticulatum see J. H 
.Middleton, The Eematmt of Aucieut Rome (London and Edinburgh’ 

J columns were coated wiA stucco' 

Both Ae tabimum and thti ferisljlium Uy at Ae hack (east side) of the 
onginal Greek building, to which Acy formed an adAtion. On the 
Wher (west) side a colonnade was built so as to connect Ae house wiA 
Ae triumphal gateway standing further to the west. 

The time at which the original Greek edifice was converted mto a 
Roi^ house can fortunately be determined. For under the floor of 
the Roman bouse was found a leaden water-pipe which hod belonged to 
Ae ^se and » stamped with the words NEjtoNis auo. Thus it 
wmuld seem that Nero, who contended in person at the Olympic games 
(huetonius, Nero, 23 sf.), bad a house built for his reception within, or 
abuttmg on, the sacred precinct. 
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Set Oiympia: Ergrlmitu, T»frih«nd I. pUta UL*ii*. ; W. DnrplcM, in 
(Kjmpia: TextUuid J. pp. TJ-?*! •" D** Auigr^tinerm 

tm OfymftM, 4 (187^1879), pp. 46-48, with pi. xxxtriL; Ad. Fanwxngia, In 
Olympia : Ergtimitu, Texlbnnd 4. p. 6; Fmadt xvm O^pta, p. M ji^. ; 
Cimitu uad Adicf, Olympia mad Umgtgend, & 38; Ad. Botticbcf, Olympia,* 
p. 400; FUich, ‘Olympn,’ in Baumetsler’x Dtahmaltr, pp. 1071. 1104 u ty. s 
Bncdckct.* p. 346. 

Prof. C. Robert would look for the Protdria in the Council House 
(see below, note on v. 34. 9>, and conjectures that it may have been 
the square central chamber of that building (Hermus, 23 (1888), p. 
436). Finally, Mr, K. Wernicke supposes that the Praedria was the 
southern wing of the Council House, and that it served as a court-house 
in which the umpires (Hellanodikax) held their sittings. He argues 
that the residence (as distinguished from the court-house) of the umpires 
was in the South-East Building, until they were ejected from that 
edifice to make room for the emperor Nero. See K. Wernicke, ‘ Die 
Proedria und der Hellanodikcon,’/'^'’^'’* dL anh. Inst. 9 (1894), Pp- 
I37*t35- all this is a mere tissue of conjectures unsupported by 

evidence. We do not even know that the umpires had a court-house 
and fixed residence at Olympia at aU. W'e do know that they had a 
fixed residence at Elis, where they lived for ten months together (Paus. 
vi 34. 3). 

15. 5. the pUca where the chariots start. The hippodrome nr 
racecourse for chariots and horses seems to have lain to the south-east 
of the Aids. See vi. 30 . to note. 

15 . 5. the Ouide of Fate. Cp. L 40. 4; viiL 37. 1 ; x. 34. 4. 
On an engraved gem (a chalcedony) in the Hermitage Museum at Su 
Petersburg Zeus is represented seated with an eagle at his feet. In his 
left hand he holds a sceptre; on his outstretched right hand be carries 
three small upright fei^e figures clad in long garments. Stephani 
thought that these three figures were the Fates {Moiriii)^ and that Zeus 
was here represented in his character of Guide of Fate (Moimgetai), 
See Campu Rtndm (St. Petersburg) (or 1881, p. 116 ry., with plate 

V. 18. 

15 . 6. the so-called Wedge. This was the wedge-shaped starting- 
place in the Hippodrome. See vi 3o. 10 sqq. 

16 . 6. the Nymphs whom they call Buxom. The epithet here 
translated ‘ buxom' (uxjnjvai) might also mean ‘ at the point,' being 
derived horn a word (dxjn/) which meaT» primarily 'point,' 'edge,' 
and secondarily ‘youthful prime or bloom.' In its present application 
the adjective may perhaps refer to the situadon of the altar at the point 
of the Wedge. 

15 . 7. the processional entrance. Id. the gate at the south-west 
comer of the Aids. See note on 2. 

15 . 7. Apollo Thermins. Pausanias’s conjecture that Thermius 
(Oipfuot) is a dialectic form equivalent to the Attic Thesmius (Bfo-juosj 
is correct. In the inscriptions (bund at Olympia r (/>) often occurs in 
words where in Attic we should have r («). Sec Cauer, DtUchu Instr. 
Graec.^ Nos. 253, 263, 364, etc. 

15. 8. the Theecoleon (priest’s honse). Immediately to the west 
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of tb« Altis. between the byianiine cbarch (see note on § i) and the 
Wrestling School, there is a group of two bttilfiings sepanted from each 
other by a narrow lane. 1T»c large building on the ea« side of the 
lane is probably the Theecoleon ; the small building on the west is 
probably the edihce which Pausanias here mentions as containing an 
altar of Pan. Both buildings arc in a very ruinous condition; but the 
remains are sufficient to enable os to determine the ground-plans, 
while the architectural fiagmenu found in the neighbourhood throw 
some light on the construction of the walb and routs. 

The ruins of the eastern building, identiiied as the Theecoleon 
or Tbeocoteon, as it is sometimes called, belong to three 
diflerent ages; for the original Greek edifice was twice altered and 
enlarged, first in the Greek, and second in the Roman period. 

The original structure covered a square of about 19 metres (62 
feet), measured on the sides, and consisted of eight rooms arranged 
round a square central court. Four of the roonu opened on the central 
court, the opening in each case being between a pair of columns flanked 
by antat. The columns were of the Doric ordW, fluted only in their 
upper halves; the epistyle was Ionic. The other four rooms were in 
the comers, and must have been lit by windows in the side walls. 
Some of the rooms communicated with each other by doors. The 
house had at least two outer doors, one in the most easterly of the three 
rooms on the north side; the other in the central room on the 
south side. The stone thresholds of the doorways, with the boles in 
which the wooden linings were fixed and bolts shot, can still be seen. 
The^ intercolumniations of the central court were mostly closed by 
harriers several feet high. On the north side all three intercolumnia¬ 
tions ^ were so closed ; on the other sides the central intercolomniatian 
was in each cose left open, while the two side intercolumniations were 
closed by barriers. The court was flagged; in its north-east comer 
stood a covered draw-welL In the central room on the south side 
a Carefully.binlt hearth showed that the apartment had ser\-ed as a 
kitchen. 

Of this original Greek building the foundations are preserved 
almost entire; also the central piece of the north wall, some blocks of 
one of the northern panition walls, and some pieces of the columns, 
tuUae, and barriers of the north side of the court. Almost the whole 
of the pavement of the court, together with the well in the comer, still 
The shaft of the well is cylindrical, and is lined with masonry ; 
its present depth is 7.50 metres. So fiir as it is standing, the building 
«s constracted of stones laid without mortar, and apparently without 
clamps. However some detached blocks, which seem to have be¬ 
longed to the building, have boles for the huertion of clamps. Perhaps 
the stones of the upper courses srere clamped together for greater 
security. From the excellence of the masonry and the fineness of the 
architectural style, it is clear that the building is of the Creek period; 
but various technical indications, including the mixture of Doric and 
Ionic style, point to its being later than 350 ac It may be conjec¬ 
tured that the rooms round the court were the abodes of the priests, 
VOL. Ill 2 p 
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just as in some Greek monasteries at the present day the cells of the 
monks are arranged round a central court on which they open. This U 
the arrangeineni, for example, in the monasteries of Dapkm (>’ol. i. p. 
496) and Vtmritaio (voL 3. p. 439). 

Within the Greek period the edifice teas extended to the east by the 
addition of a set of three rooms and the construction of a garden court 
surrounded by cloisters and chambers on the north, east, and south. 
This garden court, with its cloisters and chambers, measured 40.36 
metres from north to south by 36.65 metres from east to west. 

At a later time, within the Roman period, the building was still 
further enlarged and to some extent remodelled. The eastern half of 
the extended Greek building was taken down, and the garden court 
was widened. The open central part of the court was paved wutb 
concrete, and on its southern side a square altar was erected on a 
platform. Round the four sides of this open court ran colonnades ; 
each colonnade comprised eight columns (the columns at the corners 
being counted twice over): the lowest drums of eight of the columns 
are still standing in their places. At the back of the colonnades on the 
north, east, and south sides were rows of chambers which opened into 
the colonnades. The greater part of the west side, on the other hand, 
was occupied by a single long hall (3a3o metres long by 4.75 metres 
deep), which seems to have been open towards the colonnade from end 
to end ; its roof was apparently supported on the side of the colonnade 
by a row of wooden pillars. The whole court, as finally enlarged, wriih 
its colonnades and chambers, measured 40.36 metres from north to 
south b)' 38.58 metres from east to west. 

Whether the Tbeecolcon was once connected with the Byiantinc 
church and the buildings to the south of it could not be ascertained. 

See Ofymfiia; Ergritiust, Tafelbanl I. plates Ixxi. IxxiL ; P. Gtaef, In 
Ofymfia; Ergthmnt, Textband a. pp. 105, loy-itt; id., in Dit Auigraimtittm 
tm Olympia, 5 (1879-1881). p. sq., with nl. xxxvtu ; Du Fundt ven Olympia, 
p. 19; Cnitim and Adler, Olympia nod Umgtgmd, p. li tq.% Cortiui, Dit 
Altdrt tww Olympia, p. 19; id., GtsammtUt AUaadltaigin, 3. p. 56 ry. ; Klasch, 
‘Olympia,' in Banmenter's DatimdUr, p. 1073 ry. ; Ad. Bottkhet, Olympia^ 
p 3*11 Baedeker,* p 349. 

15. 8. In front of the Theocoleon - there in a boilding. 

This building is probably the one of which considerable remains exist 
immediately to the west of the Theecoleon. The core of the structure 
is a circular chamber 8.04 metres in diameter, enclosed by n ring-wall 
of large squared blocks. This circular chamber was itself enclosed by 
four outer walls, which formed a square, and met the ring-wall at four 
points, tangent-wise. In the middle of the west wall was the entrance 
to the circular chamber. Three of the walls of the quadrangular enclo¬ 
sure were prolonged beyond the angles of the quadrangle : the eastern 
and western walls were prolonged to the south, where they probably 
met a south wall at right angles so as to form a quadrangular chamber; 
the north wall was prolonged to the west so as to form the side of a 
portico or colonnade, which opened westward with four columns. Most 
of the blocks of the ring - wall are in their original places; there 
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were nineteen or twenty of them originaliy, of which thirteen and a 
half have been found. They measure abwt 1.35 metres in length 
by .68 metre in height and .47 metre in thickness. From the way 
in which the upper surface of this ring-wall is smoothed, Mr. Gracf 
infers that the upper part of the structure was made of wood or 
unbumt bricks. It was probably covered with a conical roof; for 
many fragments of large triangular tiles, which had evidently be¬ 
longed to a roof of this shape, were found close to the building. 
Most of the blocks of the four walls which enclosed the drcular 
chamber are still standing in their places. Of the prolongation of the 
eastern »^l southward three blocks remain ; but the wall which this 
prolongation once met at right angles has disappeared, though its 
situation can be determined with great probability. Of the western 
colonnade or portico the north-western half of the foundations is pre¬ 
served, also a piece of the wall, and the two stones on which an irwAi 
and a column rested—both in their original positions. The date of the 
edifice is not known ; the excellence and simplicity of the masonry show 
that it is a work of the Greek period. 

In the round chamber, close to the wall, on the south side, a small 
quadrangular altar wras found It is formed simply of hard earth 
mixed with ashes and charcoal, but is covered on the top with a 
broad brick. The three visible sides were coated with plaster 
and painted The altar rests on the ground without any steps; its 
dimensions ate as follows; length .54 metre, breadth .j8 metre, height 
•37 metre. That burnt sacriBces were offered on the altar is clear 
from the marks of fire on its top, as well as from the ashes and 
charcoal that were found On both sides were observed the traces of 
libations that hod flowed down here. The plaster on the front and 
sides^ had plainly been often renewed and as it exhibited traces of 
Ptiintings and letters, the German excavators had it peeled carefully 
off on the front. Thus they discovered no less than twelve successive 
coab of plaster. Almost every coat had a leafy branch or two painted 
on it, the stalks being coloured brown and the leaves green. The tree 
represented may perhaps hate been the olive or bay ; but the drawing 
is too slight and hasty to allow this to be determined Moreover, on 
each coat was painted in violet letters the word HPfldP or HPD 02 
(‘ of the hero') or HPflUN (‘ of the heroes ’). Thus we learn that the 
altar was sacred to a hero or heroes. Prof. Curtins conjectures that 
the heroes worshipped at it were lamus and Clytius, the ancestors of 
two families of soothsayers (the lomids and Clytids), who were settled 
in Elis (Paus. iil 11. 6; iii. 12. 8 ; rv. 16. 1 : vi. 3. 5 ; vi. 17. 6; 
vin. 10. 5). The floor of the chamber is not paved but consists merely 
of earth ; and this earth to a depth of .45 to .jo metre b of a greenish- 
>ellow colour and a clayey texture, quite different from the brown sandy 
soil of the Altis. It has clearly been brought from Mount Cronins, 
where a similar soil b found Hence it has been inferred that the 
little sanctuary was originally situated on chat hill, and that when it 
was transferred to its present site some of the soil of the holy mountain 
was transferred with it. Prof Curtius conjectures that the round 
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chamber was the Gaeum or sanctuary of Earth mentioned by Paosanias 
abo\'e (v. ta. to), and that this may ha\'e been deemed a suitable place 
for setting op an altar to the soothsaj'er lamus, because the sanctuary 
of Earth was the seat of an old oracle (note on v, 14. to). But these 
conjectures rest on a very uncertain foundation, since it is not known 
whether the clay floor is pan of the origmal structure. It may hate 
been made at a much later time, when a lime-kiln, which may still be 
seen in the north-west comer of the chamber, was constructed. Even 
if it belonged to the original structure, the clay may hate been chosen, 
not lor any religious reason, but trterely because it afibrded a firmer 
floor than the native earth. 

In the quadrangular apartment to the south of the round chamber 
there are some foundations, which may have been those of an altar. 
Prnt Cunins conjectures that the altar may have been that of Themis 
(Paus. V. t4. to). 

See Ofymfta: Ergr^iiu, Tsfcihand i. plates Uxi. Ixxil 5 P. Craef, in 
OJymfia: Ergrimsu, TeilhanU 2. pp. 105-107; id., in Pu AutgralmHxtm ut 
Olympia. 5 (t879-l88t), p. 39 ry.. with pL xxxviL ; Olympia: Ernlmuu, 
Textbond a. p. t65 ry.; Dit famU row Olympia, p. 19; Cortiui nnJ Adler, 
Olympia ami t/mgtgtnd, p. 22 ; Cnrtius, Du Allart raw Olympia, pp. 21-26; 
id, Ctiamm. Al*aaJlmatm, 2. pp. 59-61 ; Pit Imchrifttn raw Olympia, No. 
662; Flxsch, • Olympia, in BoumcMer't Penimaltr, p, 1073; A Butticbet, 
Olympia,* pp. 321-325 : Baedeker,* p. 349. 

15 . 8. gynutaslmn-wrestling-achoola. See vL 21. 2 notes. 

15 . 9. the Prytanenm. The Prytaneum is the building in the 
north-west comer of the Altis. WTien it was first excavated, it exhibited 
such a chaos of walls—Greek, Roman, and Byzantine—that the attempt 
to make out a definite ground-plan seemed hopeless. Not until the 
Byzantine walls had been cleared away did the plan of the Roman 
building become tolerably plain. Afterwards excavations under the 
Roman floor brought to light a number of walls of a still earlier period, 
which, taken together with the Greek walls previously laid hare, revealed 
a nearly symmetrical ground-plan. The building thus reconstituted was 
the Greek Prytaneum. Its walls, though all of the Greek period, are 
not aD of the same date. Most of them are built of squared blocks of 
conglomerate, but some are built of boulders, and the columns of the 
north hall or court are corutracted of large round bricks. All the walls 
are comparatively thin, and therefore lacked strength and durability. 
Hence they seem to have been often repaired or rebuilt in antiquity. 

The Greek building formed a square of about 32.80 metres or 
exactly loo Phidonian feet, as that fool is determined by Dr. Dtirpfeld 
(sec above, p, 497 sy.) The doorway seems to hare been in the middle 
of the south side, perhaps with a pair of columns supporting the lintel 
Through this doorway you passed into a vestibule or ante-room, ftoro 
which there was access on the right and left (east and west) into two 
colonnades opemng northwards. But if turning neither to the right nor 
the left you passed straight through the vestibule, you found yourself 
in a square chamber measuring 6.80 metres on the sides, of which the 
walls are still standing. This chamber would seem to have been the 
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centra] point of the whole building ; probably therefore It contained the 
hearth on which bunted the perpettud fire. It is true that no certain 
traces of a hearth or altar were found in it^ hut considering the ruinous 
state of the whole building this is hardly to be wondered at. 

Next to this central chamber on the north there was a narrower 
apartment, the walls of which, so far as they exist, belong to a some¬ 
what later age. It must therefore remain uncertain whether this second 
room formed pan of the original plan. It seems to have served only 
as a passage or ante-room to the laige coun which occupied the 
northern half of the Prytaneum. 

On both sides of these two central chambers lay two open courts, 
Hanked on the south by the two small colonnades into which there was 
apparently access from the vestibule. The foundations of the western 
of these two colonnades still exist. On its outer side each of these 
two open courts was bounded by a long hall or colonnade, which Dr. 
Dorpfeld calls the East Colonnade and the West Colonnade respectively. 
The foundations of two at least of the columns of the West Colonnade 
are in their places. This colonnade opened eastward on the court. 
Its norths part is occupied by a scries of small chambers, which at 
some period were completely rebuilt. Curiously enough the back (that 
is the western) wall of these little rooms was distinct from the back wall 
of the colonnade, being separated from it by a narrow passage only 
.60 metre (not quite a feet) wide. What the object of this passage 
may have been is not apparent. Traces of a hearth (?) and a basin, 
together with the presence of several water-channels in this part of the 
Imilding, suggest that here may have been the kitchen. In Roman 
tiroes a banqueting room (triilimum) of the Roman fashion was built 
in the West Colonnade. The ends of two of the three couches on 
which the guests reclined are preserved, as well as remains of a many- 
coloured mosaic pavement. This is doubtless the banqueting room 
mentioned by Pausonios (| 12), in which the Olympic victors were 
feasted. 

The East Colonnade is not so well preserved as the West Colonnade. 
Of its southern half not a stone was found in its place. Probably, 
however, it was symmetrical with the southern half of the West 
Colonnade, though it stands on a higher level, the ground here sloping 
downward from east to west. But the East Colonnade dififered from 
its sister colonnade in at least one respect; instead of being closed 
at the back by a wall, it opened eostwa^ through a row of columns. 
In fact, it faced two ways—inwards on the court and outwards on the 
outside of the building. Three bases of columns which supported its 
outer facade are still in their places in the line of the eastern wall of 
the Prytaneum. What the original use of this East Colonnade was, 
we do not know. The Romans fitted up a hall or chamber of some 
sort in it, with a water basin and a fine mosaic pavement 

Most of the northern pan of the Prytaneum seems to have been 
occupied by a large open coun surrounded by colonnades on at least 
three sides, namely the north, the west, and the south. Of some of 
the columns of these colonnades the (bundations alone remain ; of 
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Others, ports of the shafts ore ftiU standiit);; but mo 4 t of them have 
disappeared entirely. The construction of these columns was vcr>‘ 
peculiar. They were made of thick semicircular bricks placed one on 
the top of the other, a pair of them making up a drum of the column. 
VVhat the date of these brick-columns may be is quite uncertain. 
Water channels, provided with basins, run beside the columns; and at 
the eastern end of the court there is a cistern built of regularly hewn 
blocks of conglomerate. It is possible that the central part of the 
court was not open but roofed over. 

Some of the changes made in the Prytaneum in Roman times have 
been already mentioned. The building was extended to the west and 
north, and here a new colonnade or portico was built, of which the 
stylobate, together with some stumps of columns, can still be seen. 
The front (south) wall of the Prytaneum was also advanced southward 
a little, and a new colonnarle was built all along it. But the central 
chamber in which burned the perpetual fire seems to have been 
preserved unaltered. It is worthy of remark that neither in the Greek 
nor in the Roman walls of the Prytaneum were clamps used to bind the 
stones together. 

The date of the Greek Prytaneum cannot be exactly determined, 
but it seems to be very early. This appears as well from the absence 
of clamps in the masonry as fmm the bet that the direction of the 
oldest west wall of the Altis was evidently determined at this point by 
the existence of the Prytaneum, which proves that the Prytaneum was 
older than the wall of the Altis. And in the Greek Prytaneum itself 
there are vestiges of a still older building, which Dr. Ddrpfcid is 
disposed to connect with some exceedingly ancient foundations dis- 
covered to the north-west of the Heracum. At what exact time within 
the Roman period the Piytaneum was rebuilt we cannot say; we do 
not even know whether the alterations were made before or after the 
time of Pausanias. But the wretched masonry of all the Roman walls 
points to a very late date. The workmanship of the mosaic floors, 
indeed, is furly good; but this does not prove much, since even the 
Byiantines made excellent mosaics. 

It deserves to be mentioned that within the Prytaneum and a little 
to the north of it a great many ancient bronie articles were discovered 
at a considerable depth below the surface of the ground. Thus, within 
the building there were found many pieces of bronze vessels, especially 
kettles and basins; in one narrow space several large kettles were 
lying heaped up, and along with them were some antique legs of 
tripods, handles, and a griffin's head made of sheet bronze. Other 
bronze objects brought to light in the Prytaneum were many handles 
of basins ; fragments of pans, wine-ladles, etc ; many ancient fragments 
of tripods; lions' claws from tables or chairs; numerous spearheads; 
pieces of shields ; lamps ; weights ; leaves of olive wreaths ; and ancient 
mscriptions engraved on plates of bronze The whole layer of rubbish 
was also thickly studded with potsherds. To the north of the 
Prytaneum a layer of very black soil was found to contain many more 
articles of bronze, including fragments of ^-essels and tripods; spear- 
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heads; weights; heads of nails; several archaic statuettes ; and a 
number of rude figures of animals. A few similar figures of animals 
were also discovered within the walls of the I’rytaneuin. All these 
various articles had seemingly been thrown away as worthless. 

See Olympia: Ergthaitu, Tafelband 1. plates xliU. xlhr. ; W. Dci^eld, in 
Olympia: Erythtiiu, Teatbond a. pp. 5S.61 ; A. Kurtwangler, in Olpmpia: 
Ermamiiit, Textband 4. p. j tf.; Oit Etmit new Otympit^ P- ^3 • Cnrtnu and 
Ailler, Olympia itmJ UmgigtmJ, p, 3^ ; FUsch, ' Obmpu,' in B a nmfi ner’i Drrnk- 
mater, p. 1074: IbMtichei, Ol^pta* p. 395 jy. ; Baedeker,* p. 343. As to 
Greek iVytxneums in general, see voL 3. p. 170 tq. 

15 . to. Only to the Nymphs-do they not pour libationB of 

wine etc. Libations of water, oiL honey, or honey mixed with milk, 
were ofiEered to deities to whom it was unlawful to ofier wine. Such 
libations were called ‘sober' (Photius, Lexiten, s.x>. rtpfiakun Buriat ; 
Suidas. s.v. vij^aAtos ^ixrui). For example, honey mixed with water 
w,ts offered to the Furies (iL it. 4 note); and honey, not wine, was 
offered to the Sun, because it tras thought most desirable that a god on 
whom so much depended should keep strictly sober (Athenaeus, xv. p. 
693 e f). Necromancers offered honey mixed with milk to the souls of 
the dead (PorphjTy, De antra nympMiirum, 38). According to Polcmo, 
the Athenians offered ‘sober’ sacrifices to the Muse of Merrmry, the 
Dawn, the Surv, the Moon, the Nymphs, and Heavenly Aphrodite 
(Schol. on Sophocles, Oed, Cal. too; cp. Porphyry, op. cit. 19; id., D* 
abitinentia, iL 20). For other examples of wtneless libations, see Pans. 
L 26. s ; vi. 20. 3. Cp. Preller on Polcmo, 42 ; P. Stengel in 

Hermes, 3 2 (1887), p. 64$ sqq.\ id., Criechitcht S^raiedter timer, § 63; 
Robert Tomow, Dt opium meUisque apud veterts signijicatione (Berlin, 
1893), p. 143 tqq.', }. de Fritie, De Ubotieme x>etemm Gtraecarum 
(Berlin, 1893), p 33 sqq. On libations in general, and their repre¬ 
sentation in ancient art, see Stephani in Cempte Rendu (St. Petersburg), 
1873, pp. 113-341 : J. de Fritre, op. dt. 

15 . 10. the Mistressea. That is, Demeter and Proserpine. Cp. 
viii. 37. It is only here and in § 4 of this chapter that Pausanias uses 
the plural to designate the two goddesses. 

15 . 10. the Prleit-the Soothsayers and Lihation-bearers 

-the Qnide, the Flute-player, and the Woodman. All these 

officials are mentioned in inscriptions found at Olympia. .A list of them 
appears to have been drawn up and engra\'ed on stone at the beginning 
of each Olj-mpiad. Many of these lists h.ivc been found. They date 
from OL 186 (36 B.C.; to Ol. 261 (365 AP.) Apparently the custom 
of publishing the lists was introduced in the first century B.C and came 
to an end in consequence of the irruptions of the barbarians in the 
third century AD. There seem to have been regularly three priests 
(theokoled) and three libation-bearers. Besides the officials here men¬ 
tioned by Pausanias we learn from the inscriptions that there were 
Keepers of the Keys (aXtiSouxot), Dancers-at-the-Libations (cwi- 
<nroi-8op^9irTa/), an Interpreter of Dreams (Btarporot St omlpmv), 
a Wine-pourer (oivoxoos), a Secretary (ypo/ifumix), a Daily Sacrificer 
{KaBifftxpoBvrifi), an .Architect or Builder {tmyarvfurt or 
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a Superintendent (ivifttkifn'ii), a Physician (tarpA^}, a Baker(dpro«on>«), 
and a Cook [imytipot). See iHf tHsckrifirn x-om Otympi<t, Noa 59- 
141 ; Beule, Ktudt tur U PHofcnnist, p. 232 /py.; Curtins, Altjre 
von Olympia, p. 18; id., Gesamm. Abkand. 2. p. 56; Ad. Bdtticber, 
Olympia? p. 153 iqq. In regard to the Flute-pla>-cr it is to be 
oi^rved that in inscriptions down to the second half of the first century 
A.D. he is described by the general name of ai’Aiyrr^ or fiute-player; 
but that in inscriptions of the second and third centuries a.o., he is 
described by the special name of mrof&irXi/s or ‘ player of the flute at 
the libations.’ It thus appears that someK'here about the first centuiy 
of our era the official title of this musician was changed from ai'Ai/nJs 
to As Pausanias mentions him by his old name of 

ai'Aiynjt. though in his time (174 A.O., see note on v. 1. 2) the official 
title h^ been changed to <rToi^i'Ai;s, it was formerly argued by Prof 
Dinenberger that he must have c^ied his list of officials from some 
antiquated authority instead of taking them down on the spot. This 
is possible, but the argument does not seem conclusive. Pausanias 
may very well have preferred to call the flute-player by his common 
name instead of giving him the special title of OTov&ivAt/r. and in this 
»iew Prof Dinenberger seems now to acquiesce. See \V. Dinenberger, 
in Arckatol. ZHluag, 38 (1880), pp. 58-60; Schubart, in FUtkeiinfi 
Jakrhiicktr, 29 (1883), p. 479 sq. \ \V. Gtiriitt, Paasani.u, p. 403 sq .: 
cp. R. Heberdey, in Eranos yituiobotmuii (Wien, 1893X p. 45 

15. It. the god who is in Libya-AmmonUn Hen_ 

Panminon. Mr. C. W. Mansell thinks that the triad of Egyptian gods 
here mentioned by Pausanias is identical with what be rall« “the 
supreme Libyco-Carthaginian triad of Boal-Khammon, Tanit, and loL” 
See GazHte airk/ologiqnt, 2 (1876), p. 127. Mr. Ph. Berger, agreeing 
as to the first two persons in this Carthaginian trinity, substitutes a 
serpent, which he calls '• Eschmun, the Phoenician Aesculapius,” frir 
lol in the third place in the trinity. See his anides on ’La Trmiti? 
carthaginoise * in Gasitte arckiologiqut, 5 (1879), pp. 133-140, 222-229 5 
lb, 6 (1880), pp. 18-31. On an interesting relief which my friend the 
late W. Robertson Smith brought back from Egypt m 1891 the bead of 
Ammon appears with the characteristic attribute of ram’s horns (cp. 
Herodotus, U. 42,', and beside it is the head of a sheep; the latter 
seems to represent the wife of Ammon, the Ammonian Hera, as 
Pausanias calls her. 

16. I. the temple of Hera. The Heraemn or temple of Hera is of 
great interest as being probably the oldest purely Greek temple known to 
ns; and a study of its construction throws much light on the early history 

Greek architecture. The temple stands at the foot of Mount Crxmius, 
on the northern side of the Altis. At this point the ground sloped away 
to the south and west, and In order to obtain a level suriace for building 
it was necessary to cut away part of the foot of the hill and to pile up 
the sod so obuined farther to the south. The foot of the hill was then 
supponed by a wall rising in steps, and the temple was built so dose to 
this supporting wall that only a narrow passage was left between the »all 
and the temple. Excavations in the interior of the temple showed that 
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an altar probably stood near the south-west corner before the temple was 
built This very ancient altar «va5 probably replaced by the altar of 
which some scanty remains were found opposite the west end of the 
south side of the temple. In consequence of the yielding nature of the 
soil, the temple has sunk on the south and west, in spite of the foct 
that here the foundations were laid deeper and broader than on the other 
sides. 

The temple had only a single step, in which respect it differs horn 
most Creek temples. At present, indeed, two steps are visible in some 
places, but the dimensions and style of the lower step show that it was 
not properly a step but merely part of the foundations. The level of the 
ground about the temple changed so much in coarse of ages that at a 
later time two steps were exposed to view on the south side, and none at 
all on the north. After this change had taken place, two sets of steps 
were built on the south side of the temple, one at the east end and the 
other at the west end, in order to afford easy access to the temple. The 
steps at the east end are still preserved. 

The temple wras of the Doric order and surrounded by a colonnade, 
with six columns at each of the narrow ends (east and west), and sixteen 
columns on each of the long stdes (north and south). Its length is 
50.01 metres and its breadth 18.75 metres, measured on the top step or 
stylobate. Most of the columns are standing to a height of several 
metres ; only six out of the original forty columns are entirely wanting. 
Although they are all Doric, they differ from each other in so many 
respects that archaeologists were at first puzzled to explain the discrepancy. 
Thus in diameter they vary from t.02 to i.iq metres. Indeed the 
difference in diameter between even columns on the same side of the 
temple is in some cases so great (one column being thicker by a fourth 
than another) that no one would have suspected that they all belonged 
to the Heraetmi if they had not been stoiiding in their original places. 
Further, the columns differ in the number and stupe of their flutes. One 
column (the second from the west on the south side) has only sixteen 
flutes, whereas all the other columns have twenty ; on some columns the 
flutes are deep, on others they are shallow. Further, the columns differ 
in respect both of the height of their drums and of the wray in which they 
were fitted together; some of the drums have large dowel-boles, others 
have smaU, others have none at all Some of the columns seem to have 
been monoliths. Finally, out of eighteen capitals which have been 
found there arc twelve of quite distinct shapes. In some the echinus 
bulges very much, after the antique style; in others it is straight, after 
the later style. Some of the capitals have a large, some a small diameter: 
some have rings round the neck, and others have noL The only prob¬ 
able explanation of all these remarkable differences is the one suggested 
by Dr. Ddrpfeld. namely that the columns were originally of wrood, and 
that as they dccaj'ed they were gradually repltced at different times b)' 
columns of stone, which were made, not on the model of the original 
columns, but in the common style of the day. This hypothesis is 
confirmed by the fiict mentioned by Pausanias, that in his time one of 
the columns in the bock chamber of the temple was still made of oak. 
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This sabsthmion of stone for m-ooden columns seems to have begun as 
early as the sixth or even seventh century IlC., if we may judge horn the 
shapes of some of the capitals, which are amongst the most archaic 
specimens of Doric architecture known to us. Others of the existing 
columns appear from their style to be much later, perhaps even of 
Roman date. 

Of the entablature not a trace was discovered. This hurt makes it 
highly probable that down to the destruction of the temple the entabla¬ 
ture was always of wood, never of stone. The inference is confirmed by 
the unusually great distance between the columns, and by the observa¬ 
tion that on the top of the stone capitals there are no boles such as 
there must have been for the attachment of the architrave, if the 
architrave had been of stone. But though the entablature has entirely 
disappeared, we may affirm with some confidence that, like the Doric 
entablatures in stone, it had a fricre of triglyphs and metopes. The 
evidence of this is that the distances between the columns at all the 
comers are less by .30 to .30 metre than the distances between the 
other columns. For this difierence was a necessary consequence of a 
frieie of trig^-phs and metopes, and was indeed recognised by ancient 
architects os a blemish on the Doric order (Vitruvius, rv. 3. 1 sq.') 

The roof of the temple was covered with tiles of terra-cotta. 
These tiles were as usual of two shapes; llattish, slightly curved tiles, 
alternated with semi-cy-lindrical tiles which served to cover the junctions 
of the former (see above, p. 496 sq.) The ends of the covering tiles, 
along the eaves, were closed by discs, which were made in one piece 
with the tiles. Semi-cylindrical tiles of a larger site extended along the 
ridge of the roof and their ends, at the two extremities of the roof^ were 
closed by huge discs, lavishly decorated with reliefs and paintings. 
The greater part of one of these discs has been found; it measures 
3.34 metres in diameter (Olympia: Ergtbnisu, Tafelband 3 . pL cxv.; 
ill., Textband 3 . p. 190 sy.; Die Funde vom Olympia, pi. xxxviii. 3 ; 
A. Botticher, Olympia,^ pL iv.; Baumeistcr's Destkmdter, Fig. 1375). 

The interior of the temple is arranged in the typical way. At the 
east end there is a fore-temple (prtmaas), in the middle is the ccUa, and 
at the west end is a back-chamber -opistkodomos). The fa9adc of both 
fore-temple and back<hamber was supported by two columns between 
antae. The lower part of the walls of the temple is well preserved, 
remarkably so in comparison with the other buildings in the Altis. So 
far as they exist the walls are composed, on the outside, of slabs set up 
on their edges, and, on the inside, of squared blocks laid in courses 
after the usual ftkshion. Four courses of these squared blocks on the 
inside correspond to a single row of the upright slabs on the outside, 
though only three courses of the squared blocks are visible on account 
of the higher level of the floor of the cella. On this socle of solid 
masonry, about 3 feet high, there was found, at the time when the 
temple was excavated, a thin Byzantine wall of stone and lime, the late 
origin of which was proved by the Roman inscriptions and fragments of 
marble sculptures which were built into it Thus the question arises. 
What were the upper walls of the temple built of originally ? 
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Thai they were oot built of itone seems to follow from several con- 
sidcTsaons. In the first place, there are no dowel-holes on the upper 
surfoce of the esistinif walls, such as there would probably have been if 
the next course bod been of stone. In the second place, why should the 
B>-zantmes have pared down the walls to a uniform beiifht of about 
3 feet and then proceeded to build up new stone walls to replace those 
wfoch they had uken down Such a proceeding would be uninieUigiblc. 
We must suppo« that the original walls were constructed of some 
perishable material, and had decayed or tumbled down before the 
U)-zantincs replaced them by walls of stone and lime. This material 
can hardly have been wood; people do not build wooden walls |.|8 
metres thick. Nor can it have bcCT baked bricks, else why should the 
Byiantines have been at so much pains to replace a good wall by a 
bad one ? 

The conclusion at which Dr. Dorpfeld arrives seems inevitable, 
^e upper walls were originally made of unbumt or sun-dried bricks. 
That many ancient buildings, including temples and palaces, were built 
of un^mt bricks is known from Vitruvius (ii. 8. 9 and Pausaniai 
(see it. 27. 6, note), and that the upper walls of the Hetacum were so 
cons^ed is shown by a variety of evidence. In the first place, the 
interior of the temple was found to be covered in many places by a 
layer ^ greenUh clay about 3 feet thick, over which the Byiantines 
erected ^r dwellings. This layer, which is not found in the neigh- 
boimng buildings (the Exedra of Herodes and the treasuries), it most 
probably nothing but the remaini of the unbumt bricks which had 
crumbled away under the action of rain and the weather as soon as the 
wooden roof had given way. For unbumt brick lasts well enough so 
long as It IS prmcaed from the weather, but rapidly goes to pieces 
when exposed to it Again, the unusual thickness (1.18 metres) of the 
existing walb of the Heraeum is best explained on the h)-pothesis that 
they were intended to support an upper stmeture of unbumt brick, 
which would require a broad basis to rest on; whereas half the thick¬ 
ness would have Sliced if the upper Kracture had been of stone, 
rurther, there are indicadons that the doorposts and casings of the 
doorways were of wood. Now walls of nnbumt brick need to be 
iwtecttd at the Mgles m this way; but if the walU had been of stone 
throughimt, wooden doorposts and wooden casings would have been 
meaningless. Lastly, on the upper snriace of the stone walls there are 
certain appeiwncei which arc believed to mark the positions of the 
long woodm beams which were used to strengthen the brickwork. 

rhus the Heraeum was built originally of wood and clay (in the 
form of unbumt bricks), with foundations and a socle of stone. The 
fact, which may be n^arded as esublished, that its columns and 
enrablature were at firat made of wood, goes for to prove that the Dork 
style of ^hitcnure is nothing but a translation into stone of an older 
constmction in wood This view, which has been disputed in modem 
times, was enunciated long ago by Vitruvius (iv. 2). 

The doorway which leads from the fore-temple into the ctlla is 
interesung because it exhibiu clear traces of the wooden casing which 
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once masked ihe ifaresliold and the walls. On the stone threshold may 
still be seen the iron dowels by which the wooden threshold was 
fastened to it, and on the walls there are horizontal {grooves which 
served to attach the wooden casing. 

The cello, which is long in proportion to its breadth, had a row of 
eight columns on each side; these columns are no longer standing, but 
at the time when the temple was excavated the marks which two 
of them h.td left on the stylobate were stiD visible. They seem to 
have been of the Dork order: for three Doric capitals, which from 
their shape and dimensions may very well have belonged to them, were 
found near the temple. Formerly it was supposed that these irmcr 
columns were of the Ionic order, because fragments of Ionic capitals 
were found in the cello. But it is now known that these Ionic capitals 
belonged to the Leonidaeum. 

Further, four short cross-walls pmjeaed at right angles from each 
of the side walls of the cello, so as to meet every second column. 
Thus each of the side aisles of the cello was divided mto a series of 
four equal compartments, with a smaller compartment at the west end, 
resembling the side chapels of our cathednUs. These short cross- 
walls have, indeed, like the columns, disappeared, but their foundations 
remain, together with traces of their attachment to the side walls of the 
cello. The traces in question consist of blocks sawn through the 
middle, of which the other halves formerly fitted into the cross-walls, thus 
acting as a bond or ligature between the two walls. WTien the cross-walls 
were taken down, each of these binding blocks, which fitted into both 
walls, was cut or sawn through, and only the part of it which fitted into 
the side wall was left. How high these cross-walls origimilly reached 
we caimoi say with certainty-; but Dr. Dfirpfeld is probably right in 
supposing that they reached right up to the ceiling, acting as buttresses 
to support the walls of unburnt bncks, and perhaps carrying the great 
tie-beams which probably crossed the whole width of the temple, from 
the outer colonnade on the one side to the outer colonnade on the other. 
Similar cross-walls, ending in Ionic columns, are found in the temple of 
Apollo at Bassae (see riii. 41. 7 note). 

In the time of Pausanias many statues stood in the spaces between 
the columns of the side aisles. Of those which he mentions only the 
Hermes of Praxiteles has been found. It stood between the second and 
third columns on the north side, and was discovered lying on the ground 
in front of its pedestal fsee below, p. 595). Next to h, between the 
first and second columns, stood the statue of a Roman lady, which 
Pausanias does not mention, but which has been ftrnnd. 

At the west end of the alio stands the long pedestal which probably 
supported the images of Zetis and Hera mentioned by Pausanias. It 
is made of blocks of limestone, somewhat rudely fitted together, and 
extends across the whole breadth of the nave, between the two most 
westerly of the columns. At the time when the cross-walls existed 
between the columns and the side walls of the cello, it must have been 
impossible to get behind the images, if the pedestal stood where it now 
does. Hence Dr. Dhrpfeld conjectures that it originally stood either 
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Bj^ainst the western wall or neater the middle of the re/Zo, and that 
wlien the ctlLi was remodelled by the takinj; down of the cross-walls 
the pedestal was moved to iu present position between the columns. 

The floor of the alia is made of concrete, the ingredients of which 
are lime-mortar, small pebbles, and brick-dust. Only the middle part 
of the nave, from the second to the fourth column and a little beyond, 
is paved with flags of limestone, on which the marks of attachment of 
statues may be seen. 

That the temple had a flat ceiling under the sloping roof is proved 
by a story which Pausonias tells us (v. aa 4), but no trace of the 
ceiling survives. Dr. UOrpfeld bolds that there was no opening in the 
ceiling and roof, and that the temple was lit from the door only. The 
sunlight in Greece is so strong tliat such a method of lighting is much 
more effective there than it would be under the greyer skies of northern 
Europe. 

The back-chamber {opistModamas) corresponds exactly to the fore- 
temple in plan. It was shut oflT frocn the alia by a wall in which there 
was no door. Some remaiiu of a limestone pavement may be seen in 
it, with the holes in which the door was iastened. 

Mention has been made of the statues which stood in the alia. 
But we have evidence that other parts of the temple besides the alia 
were enriched with statues and votive ofTcrings of diflferent sorts. In 
the fore-temple there are still standing six marble pedestals which 
supported sUtues of Roman date. In the southern colonnade, on the 
step of the alia wall, may be seen at regular intervals eight depressions, 
in which the bases of statues were probably set .And between the 
columns of the southern colonnade are many holes for the attachment of 
statues or inscribed slabs. Moreover, on the outer (aces of these 
columns there are many sinkings, in which inscribed tablets, relief^ or 
paintings may have been fixed. Such sinkings are especially numerous 
on the two pairs of columns at each end of the colonnade, confirming 
the view that the ordinary approaches to the temple were between 
these columns (see abow, p. 585), Bases and marks of many kinds 
on the pavement arc also to be seen at the eastern front of the temple ; 
traces have here been observed of bronre statues which were fastened 
directly to the stylobate. 

The stone of which the temple is built is a shell-conglomerate; it 
is distinguished from the conglomerate of which the temple of 7-u s is 
built by containing large oyster-shells. The blocks are jointed in such 
a way that only their outer edges touch; the intermediate spaces are 
slighdy hollow. The same mode of jointing occurs in other old 
buildings at Olympia and elsewhere, for example in the palace at 
Mycenae. Iron clamps or dowels were not used to bind the stones 
together. 

With regard to the date of the temple, Pausanios tells us that it 
was founded by the Scilluntians about eight years after Oxylus had 
obtained the kingdom of Elis. Thus, if we accept the traditional date 
of the return of the Heraclids and the establishment of Oxylus on the 
throne of Elis, the Heraeum was believed to havx been built about 
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1096 B.C Till recently this date was regarded u too high ; bat a 
careful examination of the architecture of the temple has led Dr. 
Ddrpfcld to the conclusion that Pausantaa’s precise and definite state¬ 
ment is not to be lighdy rejected, and that the temple does in fact date 
from the elescnth or tenth century B.C He points out that the ground- 
plan of the temple with iu fore-temple and etUa has iu analogies in the 
porticoes and halls of the palaces at Tiryns, Mycenae, and Troy; and 
that the method of jointing the stones (see above) is the same as that 
employed in the palace at Mycenae. But the argument <m which he 
chiedy relies is the consideration that the original pillars were of wood, 
and that nevertheless some of the existing stone columns, which replaced 
the worxlen pillars, are as old as the sixth and probably the seventh 
century ac This seems to throw the date of the temple several 
centuries further back; for ii; as we know, one of the wooden pillars 
lasted into the time of Pau s a ni as (second century A.O.}, surely the 
pillars which were replaced by stone columns in the seventh century 
B,C. must have stood several centuries before they became so rotten 
that it was necessary to take them down. Hence Dr. Ddrpfold infers 
that the temple was built in the eleventh or tenth century B.a This 
conclusion, reached on independent grounds, agrees so well with the 
diue assigned to the temple by Pausanias, that we are not justified in 
rejecting his account as a fable. The terra-cotta tiles and ornaments of 
the roof, however, are considered by Dr. Ddrpfeld to belong to a later 

age. He thinks it probable that the temple had at first merely a flat 
roof coated with clay, and that the gable-roof with its terra-cotta tiles 
was added at some later time- At oil events, whatever may be the 
exact date of the Heraeum, we can be fairly certain that it is the oldest 
temple at OI)-mpia; perhaps, indeed, it was the only temple down to 
the time when the temple of Zeus was built. From that time onwards 
it was a temple of Hera only; formerly it would seem to have been a 
joint temple of Hera and Zeus, if we may judge from the (iu:t that the 
image of Zeus stood beside that of Hera in the cella (Paus. v. 17. i). 

It has been already mentioned (p. 563 tq.) that many archaic btonres 
and terra-cottas have been found under the floor of the temple. 

Sec OlympU : ErphmitM, Tsfdbsnd 1. plates iu. xvlii. .xxviii. ; \V. Ddrpfeld 
in Olymfia: ErpinuM, Textband 3. pp. jy-jfl; uL, in Histmitkt m. 
giKk* Aufiatu Ernst CnrtsMj gnnJsiut, pp. 147-150; /hr EnnJs tvn oirmfia, 
P J 3 ‘ 1 - wlh plates xxsnr., xxxv.; Cortiiu nnd Adler, OlymtU umJ l/metgtsU, 

pp. A. Bottichcr, Olymfin* 194 -^ 3 : fWh, ‘Olympia,’ in Rau- 
meiiter’i Dtmtnusltr, pp. 1103-1104; Bsclekcr,* p. 343 ry. Mr. K. Wernicke's 
tbetiry that the Heraeum was turned falu a museum uf art for the giatification 
of the emperor Xero 00 his vish to Olympia (/airtnsi i. mrxk. Inst. 9 (1894), 
pp. 101-114), b equally destitute of evidence and of fwoUibility. 

16 . I. The length of the temple is <a hundred and> sixty- 
three feet etc. If we reckon the Greek foot at .396 metre, then the 
length of the Heraeum according to Pausanias was 163 x .396^48.348 
metres. But the actual length of the temple, as we have seen, is 
50.01 metres. So that Pausanias's measurement fidls considerably 
under the mark. His measurement of the breadth (61 feet), as given 
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in the text, i» more nearly exact (6l x.296= 18.056 metres, whereas 
the actual breadth is 18.75 metres); bat it is to be observed that this 
measurement is a conjectural restoration of the text deduced from the 
actual measurements of the breadth, and that though we may be fairly 
certain that the figure * sixty * is rightly restored tn the text, we have 
no such assurance as to the figure ‘ one.' In fact if Hausanias wrote; 
“ Its breadth is not less than sixty-three" Si r^iwr k<u i^Kovra 

ovK otru&r), not only would his measurement be nearer the truth (since 
63 Greek feet » 18.648 metres, which is ver>- close to the real 
measurement of 18.75 metres), but the corruption of his text would be 
more easily explicable. Probably, therefore, the translation (voL i. p. 
160) and the Critical Note on the passage (voL 1. p. 585) should be 
corrected accordmgly. 

16 . 2. the Sixteen Women. Plutarch speaks of them as “the 
sacred women of Dionysus, whom they call the Sixteen ” Cl/«/;Vnr/w 
virtuttt, 15). The mythical relation of the women to Dion}’5us is 
indicated by Pausanias below (§ 7). Plutarch tells us that the women 
of Elis hailed Dionysus as a bull, and prayed him to come rushing 
with his bull's feet (Quofj/. Gnuf. 36; /ris ri Ourii, 35). The 
women who so in%'oked him may have been the college of Sixteen 
Women, whose duties Pausanias here describes. See L. Weniger, 
Das KoUrgimm der Setkxtkm Fratun urn/ dtr Dionysosditnst in Elis 
(Weimar, 1883). 

16 . 2. the Sixteen Women weave a robe for Hera. For 
examples of the Greek custom of placing real garments on images, see 
vol. 2. p. 575 sg^. A few more details as to the Athenian custom of 
presenting a robe to Athena may be given here. The robe was woven 
by girls of noble birth between the ages of seven and eleven ; when 
finished, it was submitted for approval to the Council (j 3 ot<Aij), but in 
later times to a court of justice (Aristotle, Constitution of A thins, 49, 
cp. 60). The girls were called Ergastinai or 'workers.' From lists of 
them which hate been found in inscriptions it appears that there were 
as nuny as too or 120 of these girl 'workers.' The girls had to 
conform strictly tn certain regulations laid down by law. They wore 
white dresses, and if they put on gold ornaments, these became 
sacred. The robe, when it was finished and approved, was carried 
in procession at the festival fastened to a mast and yardarm. See 
Harpocration and EtymoL Mngn. (p. 149), s.v.‘.\ppif<^(niv, BekkeFs 
Anecdota Gratia, p. 446, line 18 sqq. \ Hesychius, s.v. Ipyairrlm; 
Philostratus, FT/. Sophist, ii. I. 7 : Plutarch, Dtmttrius, 12 ; Zenobius, 
i. 56. For inscriptions referring to the robe of Athena, sec C. /. A. L 
No. 93; U. Kohler, in Mitthtil. d. arch. Inst, in A then, 8 (1883), pp. 
57-66: Bulletin dt Corrtsp. HelUniqut, 13 (1889), p. 170; Dittcnbeiger, 
Syllogt Jns. Grate. No. 143. line t5 sq.-, Hicks, Greek Historical 
Inscriptions, No. 160, line 14 sq. Cp. K. Bdttichcr, Die Tektonik 
dtr Htlltnen, 2. $ fit, 4 ; Aug. Mommsen, Htartologie, p. 184 
sqq. ; L. de Ronchand, ‘ Le Pfiplos d'Ath^ Parthrfnos,’ in Rrvut 
Archlologique, N. S. 23 (1872), pp. 245-252, 309-319, 390-395: 
id., N. S. 24 (1872), pp. 80-84: id.. La Tapisserie dans Ian- 
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Uquitl, U P(flo» tTAlklHl, etc , Fari», 1884.). AnaJi^ou* customs 
have been practised by barbarous peoples. In ancient Mexico, on the 
eve of the fesuval of Teicatlipuca, which fell in May, “the Noblemen 
came to the temple, bringing a new garment like unto that of the 
idoll, the which the priest put upon him, having first taken off his 
other garments, which they kept with as much or more reverence than 
we doc our ornaments " (Acosta, Ifistmy of tkt Indies, bk. v., ch. 39. 
vol. 3. p. 378. Haklu)t Society). Cp. Clavigero, History of Mexico, i. 
p. 399, Cullen’s translation. In the Society Islands the god Tane aas 
presented once a year with a new dress in which he was invested with 
much solemnity. “ He was brought out of his house by his priest and 
laid 00 his bed, having four lesser gods on either side of him. . . . 

The old garments were ihcn removed, and examination made into the 
inierior of the idol, which was hollow, and contained various objects, 
such as scarlet feathers, bends, bracelets, and other valuables. Those 
that began to look shabby were removed, and others inserted to take 
their place, and the idols were then invested in their new robes ■ (J. C. 
Wood, HaiurtU History of Man, 3. p. 410). In Itowditch Island, .South 
I'aafic, the great god was Tui Tokelau. “He was supposed to be 
embodied in a stone, which was carefully wrapt up with fine mats, and 
never seen by any one but the king, and that only once a year, when 
the decayed mats were stripped off and thrown away" 'Turner, Samoa, 
p. 368 : cp. J. J. Lister, * Notes on the Natives of Fakaofu (Bow- 
ditch Island},’ Journal of the Anthropological Institute, 31 (1891), 
P- 5 o>- 

16 . 3. they are allowed to dedicate statues of themselwes. 
There is a marble statue of a girl nmner in the Vatican which is sup¬ 
posed to be a portrait of one of these Olympic victors. The girl is 
represented just starting off to run, her body bending forward, her right 
fTOt raised, beside her, on a stump, is a palm branch, the emblem of 
victory. The original of the statue w-as probably made about the 
middle of the fifth century B.C See Friederichs-Wolters, Gipsabgusse, 
So. 313. 


16 . 4. Ohloris. daughter of Amphion etc. See ii. 31. 9. 

16 . 8. purified themselTes with a pig. See note on ii, 31. 8. 
On the use of pig’s blood in purificatory ceremonies, see Apollonius 
Rhodiu^ iv. 704 sff., with the Scholiast on r. 704; Aeschylus, 
Eumenidet, 279. At Athens the place of public assembly and the theatre 
were purified by sprinkling the seats with the blood of a )'oung pig 
(Scholiast on Aristophanes, Acham. 44 ; Pollux. viiL 104). Punfica- 
lion by means of a pig is referred to in a Coan inscription {Joum. 
Hellenic Studies, 9 (1888), p. 326 ; Paton and Hicks, The fnscnptions 
of Cos, Na 40, p. 93). Cp. De Witte in Annali delF Instituto, 19 
(*647), p. 426 sqq. ; P. Stengel Griechische Sahralaltertusner, J 85. 

17 . I. The linage of Hera. To the west of the temple of Hera, in 
front of the east wall of the Wrestling-School, there was found an 
archaic femile head of yellowish-white limestone (Fig. 75X which has 
been identified with great probability as the head of the image of Hera 
described by Pausamas. That the head rcprc.scnts a goddess seems 
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clear from its great sire, which is twice that of IHc (height .55 metre, 
breadth .40 metre, thickness .23 metre); and the matronly expression 

of the face, together with the crown 
worn on the head, accord best 
with the view that the goddess is 
Hero. The antiquity and fame of 
the warship of Hera at Olympia, 
where no other goddess really 
rivalled her, are also in htvour of 
the identification. Further, there are 
special grounds fur believing that 
the head belonged to the image 
in the Hetacnm here described 
by I'ausanias. For it is made of 
the same soft limestone as the 
existing base which certainly sup¬ 
ported the image of Hera in the 
Heraeuin. Further, it is unlikely 
that an image made of a stone so 
sod and liable to decompose under 
the action of the weather would 
have been set up in the open air. 
It must have been set up in a 
temple, and that temple can hardly 
have been any but the Hcraeum, 
since at the early time when the image (to judge by its archaic style) 
was made, there seems to have been no temple at Olympia except the 
Hcraeum (see above, p, 59 ’X Further, the place where the head was 
found, not far from the Hcraeum, is another ground for believing that 
it belonged to an image which had formerly stood in that temple. 
And finally the rude and archaic style of the head agrees perfectly with 
Pausanias's remark that “the workmanship of these images" (Hera 
and Zeus) “ is rude " («pya S« «mv urAo, with which use of uwAovs 
compare Plutarch, Poplicoia, 19 av^ptas—dirAout «al ip^aiKh^ tj} 
iftyuauj). It is probably a work of the sixth or of the end of the sesxnth 
century B.C. 

The crown which the goddess wears is divided vertically by a 
scries of lines, perhaps to represent leaves set upright. Under the 
crown are the remains of what Prof. Treu explains to have been a 
veil, which probably hung down the back and sides of the head, 'fhe 
back of the head is broken off and has not been fbund. A fillet 
confines the hair of the goddess, allowing it however to escape in 
waving lines over the forehead. Her eyes are large and staring j the 
eyeballs are indicated by incised lines. A smile plays round the 
comers of the thin, straight lips. The chin is full and rounded. The 
nose, unfortunately, is broken off There is nothing divine or beautiful 
about the foce, but it is plump and good^iumoured. 

Wlten the head was discovered traces of bright red were visible 
on the hair, and of dork red on the hilei which binds the hair. 
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See Olymfu: ErgitniiH, Tafelbanil 3. pi. i. ; U., Tcxtbond 3. pp. 1-3; 
Pit AuspuimMttn n> Olymfia, ^ (t878-i«79). p. 13 x^., with plates ari. and 
a*ii ; A. KtttticJicr, Ohmfia,* pp. 244-346; Flaich, ‘Olympia,’ in Haumewet'a 
DtnkmttUr, pp. 10S7 {Fig. 1295!, 1104 T xy.; H. Bnmn, m Mitthtil. d. mrtk. 
JmU. im Alkem, 7 (1^2), p. 116 xf. t KrietlexichvWollen, Cifsabtuxu, No. 307; 
Locy M. Mitchell. Hititry of Atuitn! Semlffttn, p. 209 jy.; CoUieuin, Huttin 
dt Ut Stmlflurt Grttfue, 1. p. 239 x^.; Ovcibeck, Gtuk. d. grittJi Plastii* 1. 
p. 133 jy. t Roicher’s Ltxikem, 1. p. 3116 <917. 

17 . I. with a helmet on his head. Representations of Zeus 
wearing a helmet are very rare in Greek an. The god is, however, 
so represented in a vase-painting {MonumeiiH huditi, vL viL pL 78) 
and on coins of lasus in Caria (Mliller-Wieseler, DenkmaUr, 2. pL iL 
No. 21 ; Overbeck, KuHttmythologie, a. p. 309, with Munxtafel UL 
Na It). In the s-ase-painting he is depicted lighting the giants and 
armed with sword and shield, ns well as with the helmet. On the 
coins he carries a shield on his left arm and a spear or thunderbolt 
in his raised right hand. A fragment of a helmetcd head, wrhich 
seems to have belonged to the gable of the Treasury of the Megarians 
at Olympia (see Paus. vi. -19. ty note), is interpreted by Prof. Treu 
as having bdonged to a figure of Zeus (Olympia: Ergrimsse, Text- 
band 3. p. 9). Cp. Welcitcr, Crieck. Cott^chre, 2. p. 214 r;. 

17 . I. Smilis. See \iL 4. 4 note. 

17 . 3. The Hesperides. They formed part of a group of which 
the rest was in the Treasury of the Epidamnians. See vi 19. 8. 

17 . 3. The image of Athena. This formerly sttxxd in the Treasury 
of the Megarians. See vi 19. 12. 

17 . 3. Uedon. See vi 19. 14 note. 

17 . 3. Hermes bearing the babe Dionyaiu, a work of Praxiteles 
in stone. This statue was found by the German excavators, 8th May 
1877, inside the Heracnm. A portion of the pedestal of the statue 
still stands between the second and third columns, counting from the 
east, on the north side of the tella, and other parts of the pedestal have 
been found, including a inece of the plinth with an oval depression in 
which one of the feet of the sutue was fastened. The stone of which 
the pedestal is w-rought is a hard whitish-grey limestone—a material 
which was used tor pedestals from the fourth century onwards into 
Roman times. But from the careless and irregular workmanship, and 
from the style of the moulding, it would seem that the pedestal is not 
contemporary with the statue but dates from the late Greek or early 
Roman period. If that is so, we must apparently conclude that the 
statue was originally set up elsewhere and was afterwards, for some 
reason, transferred to the Heraeum. 

The statue itself, of Parian marble, was found fallen on its fiure 
in front of the pedestal and covered over with the clay of which the 
upper walls of the temple were originally built (see note on 16. 1). 
It IS to this protecting layer of clay in which the statue was im¬ 
bedded that we have to attribute its admirable state of preservation. 
For though pieces of the statue ate missing, the surface of what is left 
is perfect The legs from the knees downwards were missing; so 
were the greater part of Hermes's right arm and the body and head of 
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the chfld Dionysus. Afterwards the right foot of Hennes was dis¬ 
covered, and the body and head of the child Dionysus; the latter still 
wants the left artn, which has, however, been restored. Photographs, 
engravings, and casts of the statue have been multiplied, so that it is 
now one of the best known of existing works of ancient art. 

Hennes is represented standing with the infant Dion)’5us on his 
left arm, and the weight of his body resting on his right foot. His 
form is the perfection of manly grace and vigour j the features of his 
ovTil face, under the curly hair that encircles his brow, are refined, 
strong, and beautiful; their expression is tender and slightly pensive. 
The profile is of the straight Greek type, with “the bar of Michael 
Angelo" over the ejTbrowrs. The left arm of the god rests upon the 
stump of a tree, over which his mantle hangs loosely in rich folds, that 
contrast well with his nude body. His right arm is raised. The child 
Dionysus lays his right hand on the shoulder of Hermes; his gaie is fixed 
on the object (whatever it was) which Hermes held in his right hand, 
and his missing left arm must ha\x been stretched out (as it appears 
in the restoration) towards the same object As most of Hermes's 
right arm is wanting, we cannot know for certain what he had in bis 
right hand. Probably it was a bunch of grapes. On a wall-paiming at 
Pompeii a satyr is represented holding the infitnt Dionysus on his 
left arm, while in his raised right hand he dangles a bunch of grapes, 
after which the child teaches. It is highly probable that this painting 
is an imitation, not necessarily at first hand, of the work of Pra.\iteles ; 
and if so, it affords u strong ground for supposing that the missing 
right hand of the Hermes held a bunch of grapes. See H. von 
Rohden. ‘ 2 um Hermes dcs Praxiteles,’ in jakrimek Jet arckiuleg. 
fustittets, s (1887), pp. 66-68, with plate 6. The only ot^ectian of 
any weight to this view is that in the statue Hermes is not looking at 
the child, as we should expect him to be, but is gating past him into 
the distance with what has been described as a listening or dreamy 
look. Hence it has been suggested by Prof Adler that Hermes held 
a pair of cymbals or castanets in his hand, to the sound of which both 
he and the child are listening : and a passage of Calpumius has been 
quoted in which Silenus is represented holding the infent Dionysus on 
his arm and amusing him by shaking a rattle. This certainly would 
w-ell explain the attitude and look of Hermes; but on the other hand 
C}-mbals or a rattle would not serve so well as a bunch of grapes to 
characterise the infitnt Dionysus. The same may be said of Mr. 
A. Bhttiefaer's suggestion that Hermes, as god of gain, held aloft a 
purse and wras listening to the chinking of the money in it. In his left 
hand Hermes probably held his characteristic attribute, a herald's 
staff; the round bole for it in the hand is still visible. 

On his head he seems to have worn a metal wreath; the deep 
groove for fastening it on may be seen in the back pan of the hair. 
Traces of dark red paint were perceived on the hair and on the sandal 
of the foot when the statue was found ; the colour is supposed to have 
been laid on as ground for gilding. The hack of the statue, which 
would not be seen well, is not carefully finished ; it sull shows the 
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itrokes of the chisel Otherwise the technical finish is exquisite. The 
difTerenccs of texture between the delicate white skin of the cod, the 
leather straps of the sandals, the woollen stuff of the cloak, and the 
curly hair of the bead, are expressed in the roost masterly way. 

The head of the flermcs bears a close and unmistakable resemblance 
to the head of the statue of an athlete now in Munich, which is thought 
by some to be a copy of one b>' Myron; the athlete was represented 
dropping oil into his left hand from a small vessel which he held in 
his right. See MomunuHti Inediti, It (1879), plate vil; H. Urunn, 
Btstknibung ikr GiypMhtk^ Na 165, p. 218 Mqq. Hctkc it is 
supposed that in modelling the head of his Hermes, Praxiteles followed 
an old Attic type which had been set or at least rendered famous by 
Myron. Ovcrbeck, however, questioned this dependence of Praxiteles 
on .Myron, and did not even feel sure that the sutue of the athlete is 
older than the Hermes. 

The late H. ftrann was of opinion that the Hermes is an early 
work of Praxiteles, executed before he bad attained a full mastery of 
his art. Such a view, it would seem, can only be held by one who 
knows the statue solely from photographs and casts. But no repro- 
duaions give an adequate idea (rf the beauty of the original Engravings 
of it are often no better than caricatures. Again, the dead white colour 
and the mealy texture of casts give no conception of the soft, glossy, 
fiesb-like, seemingly clastic surface of the original, which appears to 
glow with divine life. Looking at the original, it seems impossible to 
conceive that Praxiteles or any man ever attained to a greater mastery 
over stone than is exhibited in this astonishing work. 

The foregoing criticism of Brunn’s view was written long before 
the similar criticisms of Professors Ovcrbeck and Furtwongler were 
published. I am glad to find myself in agreement with such dis¬ 
tinguished authorities. The former says: “ I freely confess that my 
ideal of a youthful male form is sausfied by the Hermes of Praxiteles, 
which 1 regard as perfectly beautiful and in presence of which I am 
unable to say how greater perfection in the rendering of form could 
be possible” {Berickte d. k. uukt. Gtitll. d. Wiss. xu Ltipzig, Phil 
hist. Cl 4$ (1893), p. 55). And Prof. Furtwangicr, in words agreeing 
almirst verbally with mine, writes: “We cannot admit that ‘in the 
Hermes the artist had not yet fully attained to that perfect certainty 
of execution which can only be the result of long practice.' For a 
work of ritore refined perfection, of more intimate Guniliarity with all 
the resources of sculpture in marble, docs not exist in the whole range 
of ancient art and cannot even be conceived. Bmnn would hardly 
have judged as he has done if he had seen the original at Olympia " 
{AfniUmerke d. grieck. PLutik, p. 533). Prof Furtwangicr assigns 
the statue to the later period of Praxiteles's life, chiefly on the strength 
of the style and material of the pedestal which point, according to 
him, to the second half of the fourth century B.C. But he seems to be 
in error both as to the material and the style of the pedestal (sec 
above). 

Strange as it may seem, doubts were formerly raised by some 
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iirchaeologi5ts as to whether the statue was really by the great Praxiteles. 
Prof. Ilctiridorf even held that the statue exhii^ts unmistakable traces 
of the an of Lysippus or his school. It is hardly possible to imagine 
a greater contrast than exists between the rounded fulness of dis-ine 
life in the Hermes and the lanky, raw-boned prize-fighters of Lysippus. 
However, Prof Benndorf appears to has-e recanted his error ; and the 
doubts once expressed as to the connexion of the statue with Praxiteles 
arc now universally abandoned. 

See OU Amtcrahmgrn zu OlyrnfU, $ (187^1881), plates vil.-x., with pp. 8-10; 
Du FunJi rtm Otymfia, pi. xvn. xviii. ; Otymffia: Ergtbmtu, Tafelbetul 3. 
plates xtU.-lui. ; H. Rampf, * Die Hennestiatoe ans dent Heratcmpel ru 
Olympia,' PkUtitfm, 40(1881), np. 197-220; liruna, 'Uer Hensesdes Pnuiteles,' 
in Dtutukt XmmJitkmm, 5 fay 18S2, pp. 188-205; A- 11 . Smith, * On the Hermes 
trf I'raxiCeleSi'yinrrM/ ^ IltUtnii StnJuM, 3 (1882), pp. 81-95; Ch. Wahlstein, 
it. pp. 107-110; A. Danicoiirt, ‘Hermes et Dionyio*,’ Xetiu AnkfoUgiftu, 
3rd series, 4 (1884), pp. 72-75; S. Keinach, * L'Hennes de Praxitile,' it. It 
(18S8), pp. 1-4; IL von Rohden, ^hrt»ik A. k. Aeutui, anttft Imztit. 2 
(1SS7), pp. (6-M ; H. Heydemonn, Duttym’ Cthtrt umd KinJkeit, pi 29 iff. ; 
Overbeck, Ctuk. d. gritrk. PUttik,* 2. pp. W- 57 ; id., ' 1 st der olympische 
Hermes ein Jugentlwctk dcs Praxiteles?’ Btrukit uitr Ait TtrkamAt. A, k. sitki. 
Gtstll. A. fkiiu tm Lafug, 45 (18^), pp. 46-58; hlurray, Hiit. if Gr, Sndftttri, 
2. p. 2rt ; iA., Himdtaek if Grttk Ankattlm, p. 279 nftf. ; Lucy > 1 . 
Mitchell, Hut. af Amrient Satlfitirt, p. 437 tjf, ; Friederichs-Wmten, Gtfsak- 
gzuu, I 1212; rbuch, 'Olympia,' in Baomeister's Dtnkmaltr, pp. II03, II04 
S S xy. ; A. Botticher, Oiymtiu,* pp. 337-342; Kekifle, in Baedeker,* n. xHt. 
». : A. Schneider, ‘Zom Ilctmcs des Praxiteles,' Ftitukr^ Jitr jaktHiia 
Otwrkak (I.ri[wig, 1893), pp. 8^-95; A. Fartwai«ler, A/futeratrir A. grittk. 
Ptastik, p. 529 xp*. ; H. Btille, in Ofymgia - Ergitmiiu, Textband 2. p. 157 Xf. 
(ax to the perlestal). 

17 . 3. Cleon, a Sicjronian. See v. 21. 3 note. 

17 . 4 - -^ntiphanes. Cp. x. 9. 6, 7, and 12. 

17 . 4 - A gilded child, nake^ ia seated etc It has been con¬ 
jectured that this statue was the original work of which we possess a 
copy in the well-known statue of the Boy drawing a thorn out of his foot. 
This statue is in bronie and is preserved in the museum on the Capitol 
at Rome. There are marble copies of it in various moseums of Europe. 
Sec Overbeck, Gtuk, d, grietk. PlasHt,^ 2. p. 183 ryy.; Lucy M. 
MitchcU, Hist of Andmt Sculptun, p. 612 ly.; A S. Murray, Hist of 
Greek Sculpture* 1. p. 266 sqq. But beyond the fact of both boys 
being naked and seated, there seems to be not a shadow of ground for 
the identification. There is even less ground for identilying the seated 
boy with Sosipolis (see vi. 20. 2 sqq.), os do Dr. I’urgold (Historiseke 
und phHologiscke Aufsiitse Ernst Curtius gneidmet, p. 227 sqq.) and 
Mr. A. Bbtticher {Olympia.? p. 205). In 1882 a marble group was 
discovered at Beyrout representing a naked winged boy (the left wing 
broken off), seated at the lect of a goddess. Prof F. Diimmler, who 
published this group, supposes that the winged boy is Love (Elros) and 
that the goddess b«ide him is Aphrodite, though she is clad in the style 
of Athena. He compares the group with the one here described by 
Pausanias, but he is too cautious to conjecture that the latter was the 
original of the Beyrout group. See MittheiL d. arck. Irut in Atken, 
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10 (1885), pp. 27-31. i*iih plate 1. Boethus of Chalcedon I'see Criticsd 
Note, voL I. p. 585 xy.), the sculptor of the fi];ure of the child described 
by Pausanlas, appears to ha\-e hved in the first part of the third centan- 
B.C. See Brunn, in SittuHgsbtrickU of the Bavarian Academy > Munich), 
Philosoph. philolog. CL 6th November 1880, p. 484 s^. 

17 . 4 - other statues of gold and iTory etc. One of these sutues 
seems to have been that of OI>*mpias, mother of Alexander the Great; 
and both the statues of Eurydice and Olympias appear to have been by 
Leochares. See v. 20. to. 

17 . 5. a chest made of cedar-wood etc The story of the way In 
which the infant Cypselus, the future tyTant of Corinth, was saved by his 
mother from the men who were sent to murder him is told, with 
picturesque details, by Herodotus (v. 92); but he makes no mention of 
the chest at Olympia. The only other ancient writer besides Pousanias 
who mentions the Chest of Cypselus at Olympia is Dio Chrysostom, who 
wrote probably some fifty years before Pausanias and tells us that he 
saw the chest b the back-chamber i.opisthodomos) of the temple of 
Hera {Or. xL voL t. p. 179 ed. Dindorf). There is a gap in the 
text of Pau sanias . In the words which have dropped out he prob¬ 
ably mentioned that the Chest of Cypselus stood in the back-chamber 
of the temple; few hitheno he has been describing the sutues in the 
ctUa. 

According to Pausanias the chest was the very kttpselt b which the 
infant Cypselus had been hidden by his mother; it was made by an 
ancestor of Cypselus ( 18. 7), and was dedicated at Olympia by his fiunily, 
the Cypsclids (17. 5). According to Dio Chrysostom (/.c. i the chest was 
dedicated by Cypselus himself. If Pausanias is right, the chest must 
have been made a good many years before 657 ac., the yxar when 
CyTtselus made himself tyrant of Corinth, and cannot have been 
dedicated at Olympb later than 582 B.C., when the dynasty of the 
Cypselids came to an end Busolt, Grierk, GfSthicMtt* t. pp. 638, 657). 
Farther, Pau s a n ia s conjectored that the verses inscribed on the chest 
were by the Corinthian poet Eumelus (19. to). If this conjecture were 
right, the chest must have been a work of the eighth century RC, since 
to that century Eumelus belonged (see note on u. t. 1). But Pausanias, 
so fu" as we can judge, had but slender grounds for bis conjecture, and 
little weight can be atuched to it. 

In recent yean it has been denied by some scholars that the chest 
was dedicated by, or had anything to do with, Cypselus and the 
Cypselids. The chief reason adduced for this scepticism would seem to 
be that the chest at OIjmpia is not mentioned by Herodotus (v. 92), 
Plutarch {Septem Sapientittm Cptnnvium, 21), nor any of the other 
ancient wmters who touch upon the history of Cj’pselus and his d^misty. 
But an argument drawn from the silence of ancient writers on such a 
point is worth extremely little. More plausible is the argument that the 
\-essd b which the infint Cypselus was hidden was not a chest at all but 
a cylbdrical jar {tupseU). Certably Herodotus calls the vessel in ques¬ 
tion a kupttU, and a kupstU, if we nuy judge from coins of Cypsela in 
Thrace on which it is figured, was in fact a cylindrical jar, and not a 
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chest (cpi ScboL nn Lucian, p. 145, ed. Jacobiai. But even if we were 
sure that the chest at OI}’tnpia nras not the sessel in which the inhint 
Cj-pseltts was said to have been concealed, this would not be a sufficient 
reason for rejecting the tradition that the chest was dedicated by Cypsclus 
or one of the C}'pselids. Why should such a tradition have attached 
itself to the chest if there were no ground for it ? Prof. Furtwangler's 
view that the story was a late Action of the OUtnptan guides devised to 
lend interest to a magniAcent chest about the origin of which they knew 
nothing, is gratuitous and wholly unwarranted. On the other hand, the 
tradition is conArmed by a variety of considerations. In the Arst place, 
Cs^iselus or his son Periander dedicated a famous golden statue at 
Olympia (Pans. v. 3. 3 note); there is, therefore, not the slightest 
improbability in the tradition that one or other of them dedicated also a 
magniAcent chest in the same sanctuary. Further, the inscriptions on 
the chest, as transmitted by the manuscripts of Pausanias, bear traces of 
the Doric dialect and of basing been written in the alphabet which is 
employed on the earlier Corinthian vases and in the eariier Corinthian 
inscriptions. Moreo%-er, an esaminanon of the scenes on the chest, as 
described by Pausanias, and a comparison of them with existing remains 
of archaic Greek art, go to show that the chest was probably made by 
a Corinthian artist who lived in the early part of the sixth century B.C. 
Thus, taken as a whole, the evidence—traditional, epigraphical, and 
artistic—points to the conclusion that the chest was maide at Corinth at 
the end of the seventh or the beginning of the sixth century H.C, and 
that it was dedicated at Olympia either by Cypsclus himself or more 
probably perhaps by his son Periander, who died in $85 ILC. Ceruinly 
w-c shall do ill to exchange the Arm ground of historical tradition— 
strengthened as it U by collateral es'idence—for the vague, unsupported, 
and contradictory surmises of modem critics. 

With regard to the sire and shape of the chest we have no positive 
information. Whether the story of the hiding of Cv’psclus be true or 
false — and it has more the air of a folk-tale than of history — it 
might very well be told of one of those large oblong chests, like our 
seamen’s chests, which were commonly used in Homeric times for 
keeping clothes and plate. \\’hen Achilles went away to the wars, his 
mother gave him such a chest on board with him, well Ailed writh warm 
clothes and thick rugs (Homer, //. xvi. 321 sqq.)\ and Helen kept in 
chests the silver cups of the ftmily and the garments which she had 
woven with her own fair hands ((W. xv. 104 Chests of this sort, 

square or obkmg in shape, are depiaed in Greek vase-paintings (O. 
Jahn, in BerUktt d. k. siUk$. Get. d, H 7 ti. zu Leipzig, PhiL hist. CL 10 
(t858), p. 100; Overbeck, ‘Die Lade des K>'pselos,' p.'6i3); and to 
this ilay they are ordinary articles of Aimiture in the cotuges of the 
Greek peasants, where thej’ stand round the walls, and sena to keep 
the Aunily linen, etc. Of a somewhat similar shape and size was prob¬ 
ably the splendid coffer which Pausanias here describes. An extreme 
outside limit of size is Aimished by the dimensions (8.34 metres by 3.54 
metres) of the chamber in which the chest stood, probably with its back 
to one of the walls. The lower limit of size, on the other hatui, is giv-en 
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by the ibiekl of Agamemnon (19. 4), which was adorned with a figure of 
Terror and bore besides a long inscription. 

Paosanias describes at length the scenes with which the chest was 
adorned. Much diversity of opinion has prevailed as to the way in 
which these scenes were arranged. The words of Pausanias, however, 
leave little mom to doubt that the scenes were distributed in five 
parallel horizontal belts, one above the other, on one or more of the 
sides of the chest For in describing the five fields in which 

the scenes were arranged, he speaks of the first as being below (17. 6) 
and the fifth as being the highest (19. 7). The old view, therefore, 
broached by Heyne in the eighteenth century, that the fi\e fields were 
the four sides and the lid of the chest is irreconcilable with Pausanias's 
description; and the same remark applies to the theory, started by 
Ruhl and revived by iVof. C. Loescheke, that the scenes were confined 
to the lid of the chest Further it seems clear, from the order in 
which Pausanias describes them, that the scenes cannot hate extended 
round the four sides of the chest, as Pmf. W. Klein supposes that they 
did. For in beginning his description of the third and fourth fields 
P.-uisanias says ( 1 8. I ; 1 9, I) that he will begin from the left ; from 
which it follows that in his dcscriptioru of the tint third, and fifth field 
he Ijcgan from the right. Thus he described the bands alternately 
from right to left and from left to right But there would have been 
no reason for thus alternately reversing the order of his description if 
the bonds had run right round the chest; in that case he wouki 
naturally have gone round and round the chest uniformly in one 
direction till he had finished. As it is, the order of his description ts 
naturally explicable only on the hypothesis of the scenes being on one 
side or on three sides of the chest. That they were on two adjacent 
sides only is barely possible, but most improbable. 

In favour of the view that the scenes occupied the front side only 
of the chest it has been urged : (t) that some of the scenes at the ends 
of the horizontal belts are clearly meant to match scenes at the other 
ends of the belts, and that this correspondence would not have been 
visible to the eye unless the whole belts were on the front sides ; (2) 
that it is very unlikely that the artist would have broken up bis delinea¬ 
tion of a single scene by placing a piece of it on the front of the chest 
and another piece of it on one of the sides, as be must have done if the 
belts extended round three sides of the chest; and (3) that the mistake 
which Pausanias made in annexing lolaus to the scene of the funeral 
games of Pclias instead of to the scene of Hercules and the hydra (see 
17. 11 note) could only have occurred if the two scenes in question were 
both on the same side of the chest, whereas on the hypothesis that the 
belts extended round three sides we can hardly avoid supposing that 
the two scenes were on different sides, namely the funeral games of 
Pelias on the front, and Hercules and the hydra on the left side of the 
chest On these groimds the theory that the scenes occupied the front 
only of the chest has been accepted by H. Brunn and Prof Furt- 
wkngler. 

On the other hand, in favour of the view that the belts of figures 
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extended round three sides of the chest, it hns been pointed out that in 
describing the scenes Pausanias twice speaks of going round" the 
chest (18. I ; 19. i), which is most naturally interpreted to imply that 
the scenes were on more than one side of the chest And in reply to 
the arguments in favour of a single decorated side it may be said (i) 
that the correspondences traced between the scenes at the opposite 
ends of tlic belts are more or less problematical, and that even if the 
artist recognised them he may not have felt bound to consult the 
spectators convxnicncc ; and (3) that the objection to dividing a single 
scene between two sides seems not to have been felt by an ancient 
artist, if we may Judge from the frietes of the Parthenon, the temple of 
Apollo at Bassae, and the Mausoleum at Halicamasstu. The view 
that the belts of figures extended round three sides* of the chest has 
been maintained by Otto John and Mr. Stuart Jones. Mr. A. S. 
Murray inclines to accept it as the most probable, and the present 
writer shares his opinion. Prof. Overbeck formerly held the same view, 
but he now prefers to leave the question as to the arrangement of the 
scenes on one, three, nr four sides undecided. 

Lastly may be mentioned the view put forward in recent years by 
Professors Sittl and Studnizeka that the chest was cylindrical and that 
the lielts of figures extended all round it The chief argument m 
hivour of this view is drawn from the coins of Cypsela, already 
mentioned, on which a kupuU is represented as a cylindrical jar. But 
on the other side it may be urged that such a vessel would hardly have 
been called by Pausanias a chest (larmix), and that the alterations in 
the order of his description, from right to left and then from left to 
right, are on this hypothesis inexplicable. 

A ccrniparison of the scenes on the Chest of Cypselus, as described 
by Pausanias, with similar scenes on early Greek pottery and bronzes is 
fitted to throw considerable light on the artistic style and affinities ol 
the former. Indeed, as we shall see, the correspondence between Pan- 
sanias's description and a vase pHiinting is occasionally so complete that 
wc con hardly help regarding the painting as copied from the answering 
scene on the Chest of Cypselus. This comparison of the scenes on the 
chest with existing monuments of early Greek art has been instituted 
by many archaeologists, notably by Otto John, Prof. Overbeck, and Mr. 
Stuart Jones. From their investigations it seems to result that the Chest 
of Cypselus was a product of the early art which arose in Greece after 
the close of the Mycenaean era. Characteristic of this new art, the bc- 
gmnings of which go back to the eighth century B.C, are the creation of 
artistic types like the Centaur, the Gorgon, and the Chimaera, and the 
substitution of definite mythical personages and mythical scenes, such 
as the adventures of lletcules, Perseus, and Theseus, for the nameless 
personages and generalised scenes (a procession of warriors, a siege, a 
bull-hunt, etc.) of Mycenaean art By the lieginning of the sixth century 
B.C., the probable date of the Chest of Cypselus, two schools of art 
may, according to Mr. Stuart Jones, be traced, to which the names 
'Peloponnesian* or ‘Doric’ on the one hand and ‘Ionic* (including 
Chalcidian) on the other are given. The most characteristic products 
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of the • Peloponnesian' or • Doric' art are the bronre rclicfi, which 
have been found within recent )-car5 at OI>Tnpia and Dodona, in Attica 
a^ Bowtia. They are called • Aryive ’ because the Argivc form of 
the Greek / {lutniAt: occurs in the inscription kittios gtnm • (Jld Man 

01 )-mpic plates. The 'Doric' art has 
ma^ features of its own. It U characterised b>- severe compression 
and concentration ; thus it restricts itself within the narrow limits of the 
s<^re or oblong field, which was suggested by oriental gold-work, and 
which OT a small scale resembled the sculptured metopes of the temples. 

I^c art, on the other hand, known from Chalcidian vases, the 
kydntu ^ Caere, and the archaic gable - sculptures found on the 
Acropolis at Athens, exhibits “ instead of compression, difiTuaion; 
mst^ of the swere selecUon of pregnant motives, a brood treatment 
and Uvish detail: instead of a concentrated scene framed with simple 
om^ent, an Mended and continuous composition and rich ornamental 
. , . Most sipificant is the fea that while on Corinthian vases 
me procMsions of anunals pass on in unbroken files, the Chalcidian or 
Ionic painter diversifies them with combats between individual beasts 
or group* m which catUe are devoured by beasts of pre>*'’ (Stuart 
m>'thical subject seems to have been sometimes 
trwt^ differently by the two schooU : this is the case, for example, 
with Geryon and the scene of Hercules and the h)-dra (see below, notes 
on 17, II ; 19 I But neither of these schools, the Doric and the 
I remained wholly imalTected by the influence of the other. Thus 
the 01>-mpmn bronze reliefe are the purest product of Peloponnesian or 
JJonc art; and yet on one of them we see represented the Old .Man of 
the ^ —a ^-pe apparently of Eastern origin. Applring these 
^nciples to the examination of the Chest of Cypselns, Mr. .Stuart 
Jonw com« to the conclusion that the artistic types with which the 
chMt was adorned arc, wnth extremely few exceptions, those of the art 
of B.C., but may be distinguished into an eariier and a later group. 
(I) The early p«p consisu of the types which are described in the 
same w very similar form in the Hesiodic poem Tke Shield ef Hercules, 
^'™“>«>rinthian and Mdian vases, buccheri from 
^ ^ monuments. .Such are Hercules and the 
^Uurs, the duel scenes, the so-called Persian Ancmis, Zeus .md 
Alctnena. Menetaus and Helen, and other equafly simple groups 
Mure^ combinatiOT of fundamental t>-pes, like Apollo aL th^ 

ih t.orgons. (2) The second group comprises 

^ paralleled from developed Corinthian, 
areT- T """ rT®’ Peloponnesian bronze reliefs. Such 

^ Vh t Amphiaraus. the funeral games of PelLos, Hercules 

^d Ae h>-dn^ Phmeus and the harpies, JusUce and Injustice, Hercules 
and C^n, Ajax and Cassandra, and the Judgment of Paris. 

ih^ ftl'!!’''^’ J^es « of opinion that the artist who made 

he chest was not limited by the traditions either of the Doric (Pelopon¬ 
nesian) or the Ionic school, but that he combined methods of c^. 
position and types common to both schools. 

(i) In regard to composition, we have seen that the method of the 
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Doric school WM to arrange the scenes in sc(iaraic companments or 
panels, resembling the metopes of a temple j while the method of the 
Ionic school uas to arrange them in one lung unbroken band or fricatc. 
Now both these methods nere apparently employed on the Chest of 
Cypselus. Of the five horizontal belu of figures with which it was 
adorned, the scenes in belts 11 . and IV. seem to have been distribated 
in separate compartments of stuy-ing size; while the scenes in belu I., 
III., and V. were arranged in continuous friezes writhout the inter¬ 
vention of any vertical bonds of omamenL Certainly there is no 
question that the figures in belt 111. formed one unbnrften frieze; and 
1 ‘ausanias's mistake as to lolaus in belt I. (sec note on 17. 11) could 
not has-e occurred if the scenes in it had Ireen arranged in separate 
compartments 

(2) In regard to types, Mr. Stuart Jones points out that (a) the 
departure of .\mpb1arau5 and the funeral games of Pelias correspond 
closely with scenes both on a Corinthian \ase, which was admittedly 
painted under strong Chalcidian influence, and on an .tmpMoni of Ionic 
style found in Etruria; (^) the tyi* of the scene of Hercules and the 
hydra is the Ionic, not the Peloponnesian type; and (<) the type of 
Pbineus, the Boreads, and the Harpies is also unquestionably Ionic. 

The ntost mstructivc parallel to the Chest of Cypselus as a whde is 
presented by the famous Francois vase, the work of an Attic painter of 
^ first rank, who was, however, strongly rafluenced by Ionic tradition. 
This vase, the most richly decorated of all ancient vases as yet 
discovered, ts signed by the painter Clitias and the potter Ergotimus, 
.snd u supposed to date (rora between 550 and 500 B.C The body of 
the va^ is, like the Chest of Cypselus, adorned wnth five horizontal 
belts of figures, while another row of figures (representing the battle of 
the Pygmies and the Cranes) encircles the foot of the vase, and the 
handles are decorated with vertical bands of figures. The figures on 
j black on a red ground, represent animals, real 

and fabulous, and scenes from legend and mvthology; most of them 
Irave their names inscribed beside them. Thus the paraUcl between 
the decoration of the Chest of Cypselus and that of the Francois vase 
IS very close. Further it U to be noted that on the Chest of Cvmselus. 
while the two upper Md the two lower belts of figures contained each 
a vanety of scenes, the third or central belt was entirely occupied bv a 
‘Ti'^ It««hesameontheFranqois;^ Of 
be five belts which run round the body of the vase, the two upper and 
two lower cxh^^bit e;^ a variety of scenes (the hunting of thr Caly- 
doum, bow, the battk of the Centaurs .-vnd Lapiths, the chariot-ra^t 
tte funeral games rf Patroclu^ the return of Hephaestus to Olympus, etc.) • 
whde the central Wt, which i, also the broadest, is entirel/TevSlii 

nf and Thetis and the procession 

ot the gods approaching to grace the wcilding. Hence OverbeeV 
conjectured, with great probability, that on the Chest of Cypselus the 

breadth, and that the central bdTtras the 
I considerations obviously favour this view. Prof. 

Furtwangler-s opinion that the second and fourth were the chief b^s 
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^ therefore presumably the broadest, because m them akrae the 
figures had epigrams iiucribed beside them, seems less probable. But 
in all the belts on the Francois rase the hgurcs are airanged, aAer the 
Ionic fashion, in continuous frieres, not id separate compartments ; and 
the spirit in which these iirieies are treated is also held to be Ionic. 
On the other hand the figures in the vertical lands which adorn the 
liandl« of the Francois sase are arranged in separate panels, one abuse 
the and bear a close resemblance both in composition and type 
to the well-knoirn bronze relief of Olym|M (see above, p 502); the 
pnncip^ figure^ both on the bronze relief and on the handles of the 
Francois vase is the winged Artemis grasping a wild Izeast in either 
l^d. As the bronze^ relief of Olympia is a typical example of the 
Peloponnesian or Dork school of art, we thus learn Uiat Clitias, the 
IMinter of the Franqois vase, did not escape Peloponnesian influences, 
though he followed chiefly the traditions of the Ionic school As to 
the FrM^ois sec lYiencr I'erUgeHaOrr, iM«, plates ii. nl Iv. I ; 

Keichel ‘Ueber cine neue Aufnahme dcr Fran^svase,' Anki». 
logiuA^grj^kuckt AfittMtiluMgrm auj Ofs/errtick.-Ungam, 12 (1888), 
pp. 38.59; R. Heberdey, ‘ Ifomericungen zur Ftani;ois-Vafc,* ik. ij 
, PP" 72-83? Baumcister’s DfnJkmaUr, p. 1790 zeu., with 
pL Ixwv.: A, ^ncider, in Berickte d. k. liuks. GtstH. d. H'iti. n 
Phil hiiL a 43 (1891), pp. 207-246: H. Brunn. Gntti. 
Kmutgeuhcktt, p 164 zgp 

Thus on the Chest of Cypselus, as on the Franqois vase, we can 
WPeloponnesian and the Ionic ; 

I ^ Cypselus the balance between the two was, 

j *"ain«alncd than on the Fianqois vase, where it 

mdines d«idcdly to the Ionic side. The artist who made the chest 
swms to have been more ftmiliar with the Hesiodic than with the 
, 5 **T'**u ** several of the scenes show distinctly thr 

wwl mythology (see notes on 18. 1 ; t8. 4 ? i?- 6 ). 

Iwreas only one <d them is certainly borrowed from Homer (see 19. 4 
note, cp 19. 7 and 9 with the notes). 

Ch« ofT '‘'“I’*'' Po*"‘* »» ‘he conclusion that the 

wT eSw* “ P»" ««h century h.C 

btendpcl thA r Wncwr the pocm« of Homer and Hesiod, and 

position artistic styles of his tune into a harmonions com- 

ivorv*m^”'^ri*'if* fiKtircs on the chest were wrought in 

In^lrf it di ^\’hethcr they were inLd or 

of some of the tvoe* CMsidering, first, the close correspondence 

the existence ^ rcliefr in gold and bronze, second, 

Slnr^ht in ‘he fact of some of the figures 

aSfo t^^^ cedar-wtKxl of the chest itself, it seem, mom prob- 

PausanUs^cooied^is*,!?** »rguc, or rather .tssumc, that 

bs ^ tlccnption of the Chest of Cypselus from a work 

> he antiquary Polemo on the same subject ButWno such work of 
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Polcmuf exists or is know-n to have ever existed, we need not stop to 
enmine so gratuitous and uncriticaj an assumption. 

Two excellent restorations of the scenes on the cheat, based on 
Fausonias’s description and existing monunienU of archaic Creek art, 
luve been given by Overbeck and .Nfr. H. Stuart Jones. That of Mr. 
Stuart Jones, as the later and probably the more correct of the two, 
is here reproduced (Plate ix.) 

On the Chest of Cypsclus tee t^ualtem^-dc-t^uincy, ir Jmfitir Otfmfitn 
ll'uu, 1S15), pp. Il4-I3a; K. O. Muller, ArthatHtgit dtr Kumt, | 57 j Th. 
Ueigk, 'Ueber lUe Compositiaa det Kaitena des Cyptclui,' Arrkat^giuit 
3 (1845'. PP- »S<»-*S 9 . «67 I 76 . iSj-186; Otto Jahn, Anka*l*riuJu 
AufiiUtt, pp, 3-15 ; \d., in Htritktt u 3 tr du Fierkamdl. d. k. Jdch. Ga, d. IVisuH. 
iM Uipug, PhfluL-hittor. ClasH, to (1858), pn.^107 1 id., in Htrmus, 3 (18^), 
p_ 19a ; H. Brann, b Hktimittlus Mtuntm, N.F\ 5 (1847), pp. 335-340: id., IMt 
Kumt kti Htmtr, p. at jy. ; id., Grittkiulu Kmnttpukuktt, I. pp. 171.178; 
Kuhl, * Ktwtu Uber die Ebtheitung der BiMwerke aof dem Kn.«ten Kypsebs, 
Ztuukriji^tir Alttrtkttmzvtiiiuniikafi, 185*, pp. 305-311 t id., * Noch etnmal vom 
Kyptelot-Katlen.' .inkattUsiukt ZtitmHg, 1860. pp. ay-u; L. Mercklin, ‘ Die 
Auhehriften dei Kypteloikutens,’<8. pp, 101-108; L. PreUer, * Ueber den Kotten 
des Kyptelot,'/ffriare/. Xfitumg, 13 (1854), (ip. 393-300 (reprfatetl m PieUcr's 
AuiftioakHt .dufsatu, pp. 435-433); Sdiulart, b FUcktisaft Jakrkuckfr, 7 
(l86l). pp. 301-315; and ik. 11 (1865), n. 638 ryy. ; Overbeck, * Ueber die Lade 
des Kypteloi,* AbktHdimngtm d. fkiUler. kidtr. Clout d. k. idtku GtatU. d. 
IViittm. 4 (1865), pp, 590-674; id., Gtuk. d. gritek. F/aitii,* 1. pp, 64-67; id., 
' Die neucrc \ enuebe lur Wicdethentellung der Kvpsclotlade,' Btricktt d, k. 
m>' 4 /. Ctitll. d. ffui. tu Leiptig, 44 (1893), m l-to; t^tazides, b 'A#i|vajg», 9 
(1880), p. 114 lyy.; Max Oettc, Beitrxigt atr Erklimmg mm Pumaniiu I'. 17. 5^. 
(Altcnburg, 1881): G. Loetcheke, (Mttrvaiititej tnhttoUgieat (Dotpat, tl^), 
p. 5 jpy. ; id., fitrttt tmd Orn'tkjria am Kyfulukatttm (Dorpot, iliS 6 ); W. 
Klein. * Zur Kymele der Kypsdiden.* b Sitatmgtkeritktt d. fkilts. kiittr, CUuu 
d. k. Akad. d. iFuum. (Vienna), 108 (1885), pp. 51-83 (abo printed separately); 
CoUignon, Manmtl d"artkhiagit Crtcfttt, pp. 35-37 ; id., Histmn dt la Stulpiurt 
(Jrttym, 1^ 93 'i<x>: Lucy M. Mitchril, Histmy^ Amitat Scalffttn, pw 170 
iy.; A. S. ftlurmy, Hiitary of Crttk Stulftmrt,* 1. jip. 69-73; C. Rub^, b 
Hrrmti, 33 (1S8S), pp. 436-4^; E, Pembe, ‘Zur Krptelaatade.'yainfawA d. k. 
d/utitk. ankiultg. /mtit. 3 (1888), pp. 365-368; 'Dumont et ChapUin, La 
(Iramiyma dt ta Crkt frafirt, t. pp. 331 - 339 ; A. Kalkmann, Pautamiat dtr 
Ptrufftl, pp 98-100, 114 jy. ; \V. Gurlitt, Utktr Pauumias, p 163 /yy.; A. 
•Schn^er, Proltgvmtna tm tintr mtuta GalUrit keroiuker Bildmtrkt, p 50 >y. ; 
C. Slttl. Partrga tmr alien Kntulgttrkkkte (Wurtlaiig, 1893), p 34; A. Furl- 
wiingler, Mtidtrwtrkt d. grieek, Pltitik, pp 733-733 ; Snidiiicika, in JakHnuk d. 
ank. Inst. 9 (1894), p 53 tg, note 16; H. Smart Jones, * The Cbcst M Kyptebt,' 
IfttmalHHtlltnie Stmtia, 14 (1S94), pp. »8a In detcribing the two tchoolt 
of early Greek art, and analysing the arttitic elements of the chest, I have merely 
tammarised the correspcmdbg parts of Mr. Smart Jones's article, wiihonl feeling 
myself oonpetent to criticise them. 

17 . 6. booBtrophedon. In this mode of writing the letters run 
from left to right in the first tine, and from right tu left in the second, 
or conversely. It was a transitional mode of writing intermediate 
between the ancient fashion of writing from right to left (cp. Pausanias, 
V, 2 5. 9) and the later mode of writing from left to right. A number 
of inscriptions written in the boustropktdon style have come dou-n to us. 
The laa-s of Solon, datbg from the beginning of tbe sixth century B.C, 
and graved on tablets which were preserved on the Acropolis at Athens, 
were thus written (Harpociation, s.v. d nirmOn Indeed kott- 
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ttr»p/uiLi'H strenu to have been the rctntlai. ihoui,'h not exclusive, mode 
of writing throughout the whole of the sixth century B.C See KirchholT. 
StuJicn :ur GticMickte dts grit,E. ALpkaitts,* p, l6 Hjq .; Roberts, 
Grttk Epigraphy^ p. 3 sq. The name bouUrvptudon (litemlly • ox- 
tnming ’) is a metaphor from ploughing, the oxen turning back when 
they reach the end of the held. Cp. Prof W. Ridgeway, uj Journal of 
Hellemc Studut, 9 Hi&t), p. 20 tq. In regard to the inscriptions on 
the chest, it has been noted that there were no inscriptions on the third 
and fifth band of figures. Pausanias says this expressly of the fifth band 
(19. 7), and we may infer it as to the third from the difficulty which he 
had in interpretmg it (see 18. 6 tqq.) Further, it has heen noted that 
the metrical inscriptions occur only on the second and fourth bands, 
and apparently only in the middle of these bands, not at the extremi¬ 
ties. From the latter fact Mr. .Mercklin drew the inference that the 
metrical inscriptions occurred oidy on the front of the chest, not on the 
sides. 

17 , 6, written in w in di n g lines. The inscriptions ran out and 
in between the figures to which they referred, the curves being necessi¬ 
tated by the exigencies of space. There are plenty of examples of 
such inscriptions, especially on archaic vases (Overbeck, L/rkfr die 
Lade dts Kypselos, p. 646). Inscriptions on Ctreek vases arc the 
subjea of a special work by .Mr. P. Kretschmer {Die grieektscAe y<uem- 
inukri/ten. GStersluh, 1894), 

17 . 7 - the horses of Pelops are winged. On a terTa<otta relief; 
which was found at V'ellctri, Pelops and Hippodamia are apparently 
represented in a chariot drawn by winged horses (O. John, Ankao/o- 
gistke Aufsatee, p. 6, note 7 ), Pelops received the wtnged steeds as a 
gift from Poseidon (Pindar. 01 . i. 140). 

17 . 7. Next in represented the house of Amphiaraus etc The 
scene here described bj" Pausanias is depicted with surprising exactness 
upon an ancient Corinthian vase which was found at Conetri in 1871. 
and is now in the Berlin .Museum. On this vase-painting the house of 
.Amphiaraus is represented by two buildings in the style of Doric 
temples tn antis. On the right of the scene a fuur-horse chariot stands 
in front of the house. In the chariot stands the charioteer Baton (his 
name is written buide him), holding in his right hand the reins and a 
long spear, while in his left he receives a cup which a man Leontis is 
Ptr^^ttbttg fn him. Behind Baton is Amphiaraus in the act of stepping 
into the chariot. His left foot is on the chariot, his right on the 
ground; in his right hand he holds a drawn sword. He is looking 
back with an air of agitation to the group of women and children 
who stand behind him at the left-hand comer of the scene and in 
front of one of the two buildings. Nearest to Amphiaraus stands a 
small naked boy stretching out his hands in an attitude of supplica¬ 
tion. His name is not inscribed, but from Pausanias we leam that he 
is .Alcmaeon. Then come two girls in similar attitudes; the smaller 
and foremost of the two is Eurydice, the Uller one behind her is 
Damnanasa. Next sunds a woman, Aenippa, with a bab>- on her 
shoulder. The baby’s name is not inscribed, but from Pausanias we 
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learn that the child is Am- 
phiiochus. Last of all, on 
the extreme left, stands 
Eriphyle; with her left hand 
she raises the shawl in 
which her head is muffled, 
in her lowered right hand 
she holds a large necklace 
of white pearls. At the 
other end of the scene, on 
the extreme right, there are 
two men: one of them, 
Hippotion, stands fiicing the 
horses; the other, Holi- 
medes, sits behind him on 
the ground. All the figures 
have their names written 
beside them except Alc- 
maeon and Amphilochus. 
In the scene on the chest 
of Cypselus, as described 
by Pausanias, the three men 
on the right (Leontis, Hip- 
potion, and Halimedes) ate 
absent, the attitude of Baton 
is also slightly difterent, and 
the nurse has no name. 
Otherwise, the resemblance 
between the two scenes is 
perfect. Prof C. Robert, 
who first published this in¬ 
teresting sase, is of opinion 
that the Corinthian artist 
who painted it did not copy 
the scene on the chest of 
C>’pselus, but only repro¬ 
duced a type which was 
traditional at Corinth. The 
letters of the inscription are 
of the old Corinthian alpha¬ 
bet. Prot Robert would 
assign the vase to the end 
of the sixth century B.C 
The discovery of this vase 
has not only furnished us 
with a most valuable repro¬ 
duction of some of the 
figures which adorned the 
chest of Cyprselus, but has 
vou III 1 R 
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made it certain (what Schnbart had questioned) that the chest was of 
Corinthian workmanship. See Monumenti Iitediti, to (1874*1878), 
lav. iv., V. Ab, with the commentary of C. Robert, in Annaii delT In- 
Shinto, 46 (1874), pp. 83*110; E. ^Vilisch. Dit allkarinlkistht Tkon- 
industrie (Leipzig, 1893), pp. 77 * 79 . ^th Taf. vi 54. The scene on 
the vase is also reproduce in Baumeister’s Denkmaler, vol. i. fig. 69. 
The same scene is partly reproduced in another vase-painting of archaic 
style. See Micali, Mcmumtnti p<r urvirt alP kistoria dtgU antkki 
popoli ItaUani, pL xcv.; Jahn, Arckaologiukt Anfsatu, p. 154 sqq. 
It must therefore be a copy, not necessaidy at first hand, of the scene 
on the chest of Cj-pselus. Since then we find that one of the scenes 
on the chest of Cypselus is copied on two existing %'ases, it seems hanlly 
rash to infer that not only tUs particular scene on the chest but the 
other scenes also were bcqucntly copied by vase*painters. Compare 
notes on § 9 and 19. 9* For other vase-paintings representing the 
parting of Amphiarans and Eriphyle, see Monumenti Jtuditi, 1843, pi 
liv.; Annali detP Instituto, 15 (1843), pp 3 o 6 - 330 ; itL, 35 (1863), 
p. 333 sqq., with plate G. 

17 . 9* the fiineral games of Pelias. These are represented on 
the Corinthian vase found at Corvetri (see the preceding note). But of 
the contests described by Pausanias, only two are depicted on the vase; 
these are the chariot-race and the wrestling-match. And even these do 
not correspond to the description of Pausanias. For on the vase the 
chariots are six instead of five ; they are drawn by four instead of two 
horses ; the names of the charioteers (except those of Euphemus and 
Admcius) do not correspond ; and the umpires seated on thrones are 
three in number, but Hercules is not one of them. Again, in the 
wrestling-match the adversary of Peleus is Hippalcirmis on the vase, 
instead of Jason. See Anna/t del!’ Instituto, 46 (1874), p 91 sqq.\ 
MonumtnH InediH, 10 (1874), pL iv. v.; E. Wilisch, Die altkorintkisck* 
Thotdndusiru (Leipzig, 1892), pp. 79-82, with Taf. vii. 53. On the 
archaic vase published by Micali and described by Jahn (see preceding 
note), there is depicted a two-horse chariot-race, as well os the parting 
of Amphiaraus and Eriphyle. As the latter scene was copied, directly 
or indirectly, from the chest of Cypselus, the former scene may have 
been a copy of the corresponding scene on the chesL 

17 . 9. Hercules is representod seated on a chair. Prof. Studniezka 

suggests that Hercules may have been represented as sutioned at the 
turning-post of the racecourse to see that the competitors raced lairly, 
as Phoenix was stationed at the funeral games of Patroclos (Homer, //. 
xxiii. 3 59 sqq.) See Fr. Studnioka, ‘ Heraklcs bet den Leichenspielen 
des Pciias auf der Kypselosiade,'y<i 4 /i^KrA d, arckdoi. Imtituts, 9 (1894), 
PP si- 54 - 

17 . 9. a woman-is playing on a-Ante. Pausanias seems 

to have mistaken the sex of the flute-pU)-er, who was probahly represented 
as a man clad in the long ungirt tunic which was legul^y worn by 
riute-playets. This costume was misunderstood by Pausanias, as Prof 
Benndorf pointed out (W. Klein, Znr Kypsele der Kypseliden, p. 61 
note). 
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17 . 11. lolanx-is represented victeriona in the fonr-horse 

chuiot-nce. It seems likely that Patisanias has misinterpreted the 
fipre of lolaus, who was probably represented standing in or beside 
his chariot, waiting while Hercules despatched the Hydra (see next 
note). That Pausanias should have thus wrongly assigned lolaus to 
the scMe of the funeral games of Pelias instead of to Hercules’s 
fight with the Hydra proves that the sculptures were here continuous, 
not divided into separate panels. See H. Bruna, Gruckisclu Kunst- 
gtsckichtt, p. 177 : A. Furtwangler, Mtistcra/erkt d. grieck. PlasUk, p. 
727 rf. 

17 . It. Hercules shooting the hydra. In early Greek art, 
^P^inlly on vases, this scene is depicted in two different ways t on 
some of them, Hercules and his friend lolaus are both represented 
attacldng the Hydra ; on others Hercules alone assails it, while lolaus 
is waiting with the chariot, ready to convey away the victorious hero 
when the monster is despatched. See Furtwiingler, in Roscher's 
LtxtkoH, t. p. 3198 sq. From the mistake which Pausanias has made 
with regard to lolaus (see preceding note), it appears that on the chest 
the scene was represented in the laner way. According to Mr. Stuart 
Jones, this latter mode of representation is Eastern, and the former is 
Peloponnesian {Journ. of HtH. S/u^i 14 (1894), p. 67). A well-known 
example of the so-called Eastern type of the scene is furnished by an 
archaic group of pedimental sculptures which was found on the Acro¬ 
polis at Athens some years ago. Here Hercules is seen attacking the 
Hydra, while lolaus stands beside the chariot holding the reins and 
looking back anxiously at the combat See ‘E<fniiupU dpj(autkoytKii, 

■ 884, pL 7 ; Collignon, Hid.iU ta Sculpturt grecqyf, t. p 213, fig. 101 ; 
Overbeck, GescA. d. griecA, Phutti,* i. p 180, fig. 33. 

17 . 11. Hercules is easily recognised- by-his figure. 

In Greek art Hercules is commonly depiaed wearing a lion's skin, often 
with the lion’s scalp worn as a hood on his head. Pisander and 
Stesichorus are sakl to have been the first poets who described Hercules 
in this costume fiee Athenaeus, xii. p. 5120-; 13 a; Strabo, xv. p. 
688 ; Suidas, s.x>. IlctiTaK^pos ; K. O. Muller, Doritrf i. p 446. Hence 
K. O. Muller inferred that the chest of Cypselus, on which Hercules 
seems to hare been represented wearing the lion's skin, could not hare 
been older than the time of Pisander, namely about 647 nc (Clinton's 
Fasti HtHenici, I. p I 99 )- See Muillcr, ArcAdohg. dtr Kunst, § 57. 
To this Overbeck replied with justice, that though Pisander may 
have been the first to introduce Hercules in this costume into poetry, 
there is nothing to show that Hercules may not have been so represent^ 
in local tradition and works of art long before the time of Pisander 
(Overbeck, Utbtr die Lade des Kypselos, p 631 sq.) On the other 
hand, L. Prellcr thought that on the chest of Cypselus the artist 
probably represented Hercules without his later attributes, the lion's 
skin and club, and armed only with bow and arrows [AMSgewdAlU 
Aufsatse, p 426 sq.) According to Prof Furtwangler, the lion’s skin 
as a symbol of Hercules was borrowed by the Greeks from Phoenician 
images of the Egyptian god Desa (Rosch^s Lexikom, i. p. 2145). 
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17 . 11. Phinens, the Thnciaa etc As to representations of the 
myth of Phineus and the Harpies on vases, see A. Fiasch, in Amtbtli 
deir Inst. 46 (1874), pp. 175-184; id., in ArcAaeoiogiscMe Zeitnng, 
38 (1880), pp. 138-145; J. de Wue, ii. 39 (1881), p. 163 jf.; G. 
Jatta, in Ansuili dtiT Inst. 54 (1882), pp, 90-99, »nth uv. d’ agg. O; 
Petersen, in Arckaolog. tpigrapk. HittktiluHgtn asu Otsttrrrich, 6 
(1883), pp. 53-62; Baumcister's Dmkmaltr, p. 1330 sq. On the 
myth, see F. H. de Gaertringen, Dt Graecontm fabuUs ad Thratts 
ptrtinentibus (Berlin, 1886), pp. 56-80. It n-as represented on the 
throne of the Amyclaean Apollo (Pans. iiL 18. 15). On the Harpyies 
(literally ‘the Snatchers'), who have been interpreted as personihca* 
tions of storm-winds, see J. F. Craqoand, ‘Les Harpyies,’ Retnu 
arclUologiqut, N. S. 2 (t86o), pp. 367.382; id N. S 3 (1861), 
pp. 18-35; J. Langbchn. FlugHgtstalten, p, 43 sqq.\ C. Smit^ 
‘Harpies in Greek Art,’ Journal ef Hdkmie S/udits, 13 (1892-93), pp, 
103-114 ; E, Rohde, in Rkeimsdus Museum, N. F. 50 (1895), pp. 1-5. 

18 . I. A woman ia represented carrying a white boy aaleep 
etc The artist seems to have taken the idea of this scene from 
Hesiod {Tkeog. 211 sq., 756 ryy.) Prof. Klein contends that Night was 
portrayed carrying Steep and Death, not in her arms, but on her out¬ 
stretched hands. Sleep being represented sitting on the one hand and 
Death running (!) on the other. See Klein, Zur KypseU dtr Kypstlidem, 
p. 73 - If Death was so represented, he must have been tunning in his 
sleep, since Pausanias tells us that he a-as “ like one that sleeps.” but 
Prof Klein's interprcution is ungrammadcal as axil as absurd; he seems 

unaware that to make it fit the Greek 
we should have to change ^marpofi- 
fttrovi into Oiesrpaftisiror. As to 
representations of Sleep and Death 
in ancient art, see notes on iL to. 

2 ; iiL 18. I. 

18 . 2. A comely woman is 
p nniHhtn g an lU-faTonred one etc. 
The scene described by Pausanias 
is exactly represented on a red- 
figured vase. Justice, a comely 
woman, is throttling Injustice, an 
ugly hag, with her left hand, while 
in her right hand she lifts a ham¬ 
mer to smite her viaim, who is in 
the act of stumbling and lalling. It 
is possible that this vase - painting 
was copied, directly or indirectly, 
from the chest of Cypselus. S« 
Roscher's Lexikon, t. p, 1019: 
ti furtwiingler. Die Bronscfunde aus 

p. 95 ; Baumemer’s Denkmaler, p. 1300. fig. 1442. On 
^^ificauons rf Jusuce (Dike) in Greek art, see A. .Milchhdfcr. ‘Dike.’ 
Jahrbuck d arch. Inst. 7 (1892^ pp 203-208. 
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18 . 3. Two other women are ponnding with pestles in mortars. 
These were probably the Fates brewing weal and woe for mankind 
(cp. Hesiod, Tkeog, 318 s^,) This interpretation of the figures was 
proposed by Dr. W. Roscher (‘Die sogen. Pharmakiden des Kypselos- 
kasten, PUlologus, 47 (1889), pp. 703 ' 709 )> ®ttd has been accepted 
by Prof. Furtwangler (MHstirwtrke, p. 729) and Mr. Stuart Jones. 
If this interpreution is correct, it is notable that here the Fates were 
only two in number, whereas the Greeks commonly held that there were 
three of them. At Delphi, however, only two Fates were recognised 
(Paus. X. 24. 3 ; Plutarch, De El ttpud DelfiMos^ 2)^ Formerly these 
two figures on the chest of Cypsehis were explained as witches com¬ 
pounding a hell-broth. Elsewhere (ix. ii. 3) Pausanias mentions a 
relief representing witches, and tells in connexion with them a stor>-, 
in another version of which the Fates take the place of the witches 
(Antoninas Libetalis, Tmns. 29). Mr. Otto Kern interpreted the 
women on the chest as Ide and Adrastia, two personages of the Orphic 
cosmogony, as to whom see Lobeck, AgltwpkamHs, p. 514/^.; Orfkica, 

^ Abel, 194 37. But the interpretation is not a happy one. 
See O. Kern, ‘ Die Pbarmakeytriai am Kypseloskasten,' JaJtrbuck d. 
arvk. Inst. 3 (1888), pp. 234-336. 

18 . 2. Idas is leading back-Uarpessa. The contest of Idas 

with Apollo for the possession of his bride Marpessa is mentioned 
by Homer (//. ix. 557 sfg.) It is depicted on an Etruscan mirror, 
and perhaps on two vases. See O. Jahn, Arckdologisckt AufsdHf, 
pp. 46-56. 

18 . 3. There ia a man clad in a tunic etc This scene (Zens and 
Alcmena) and the following scene (Menelaus and Helen) are perhaps 
represented on an archaic marble relief found near Sparta. On one 
side of the stone is seen a beardless man standing opposite a woman, 
who is clad in a long robe and holds in her left hand what seems to be 
a crown or wreath; the man is laying his left hand on the woman’s 
shoulder. These two figures may be Zeus and Alcmena. On the 
opposite side of the stone a bearded man is seizing a woman with his 
left hand, while with his right he points a drawn sword at her throat. 
These two figures may be Menelaus and Helen. The comparison of 
these reliefs with the scenes on the chest of Cypselus was first made by 
Pro£ Loescheke. 5 >ee Anmili dtlP Instituto, 33 (1861), p. 35 with 
Tav. d’ agg. C; Conze, in PUMogus, 19 (1863). p. 173 tq.- Dressel 
and Milchh&fer, in Afinktit. d. arck. Inst 2 (1877X P* 30 i r??-; 
Friederichs-Wolters, Giftsobgiust, § 55 . P- 37 zf.; .Milchhafer, Anfangt 
der Kumjt, pi 186 sqq .; Overbeck, Gtsek. d, gruck. Plastik,* i. p. 127 
sq .; Collignon, Histoirt de la Sadfifure grteque, i. p. 236 tq, 

18 . 3. Menelaus - is adTancing to slay Helen. See the 

preceding note. This scene is also depicted on Attic black-figured 
vases (O. Jahn, Ankdologiscke An/sdize, p. 9 ; Overbeck, Ueier die 
Lade dee Kypselos, p. 671; Stuart Jones, in Joum. Hell Stud. 14(1894), 

P. 7 >). 

18 . 4. The Hoses-and Apollo. Cp. Hesiod, Skield of Her. 

rules, 201 sqq. W'elcker thought that this group formed part of the 
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preceding scene, the artist having intended to represent Apollo and the 
Muses singing at the wedding of Medea. This view has been accepted 
by Professors Robert and Furtwangler, but rejected by O. Jahtu 5 >ee 
O. Jahn, Archaoiogjschf Au/siifxe, p. 9 note 18; C. Robert, in Htrmts, 
33 (1888), p. 443; Furtwangler, Mdstxraitrkt, p, 729. 

18. 4. Atlu ia upholding - hoavan and earth etc. Cp. 

Hesiod, Tkeog. 517 sqq.\ and see note on v. 11. 5. In the ordinary 
version of the story Atlas fetched the apples while Hercules held up the 
heaven in his st^ (see above, p. 524 jy.) But on the chest, as we 
learn from Pau s a n i as , Atlas was portrayed supporting the sky aitd 
holding the apples at the same time Perhaps, as Mr. Smart Jones 
suggesu, the artist regarded Atlas as himself the guardian of the apples, 
and placed them in his hands to indicate this. 

18 . 5. Ares clad in armour, leading Aphrodite. Ares perhaps 
appeared here, not as the paramour, but as the husband of Aphrodite. 
Similarly he seems to be represented as her husband in some existing 
works of art. See Muller-Wieseler, Denkmdler, t, pL xii. No. 44 ; O. 
Jahn, Ank&ologischt Aufidtxe, p 10, note 20. 

18 . 5. from the hand of Thetis a snake is darting at him On 
ancient vases the struggle between t’eleus and Thetis is often depicted. 
See K. O. Muller, Archaeologit der § 413. i ; O. Jahn, ArtAiio- 

logiick* Aufsatxe, p 10 ; E. Potlier's references in Dumont et Chaplain, 
Lit cframigtui dt la Gria propre, p 225, note 3 ; Sidney Colvin, in 
J«um. cf HtlUtdc Studies, i (1880), p 119 sg.; Baumeistcr’s Demi- 
uia/er,p. 1796 with fig. 1881 and 1882; Miss Harrison, Greti 
Foie Paintings, pL xxiiL In a fine vase-painting by the artist Pithinus 
(.Miss Harrison, /.c.) Thetis is seen struggling in the clutch of Peleus; 
a snake darts fi'om her left hand at his forehc.nd, while a lion leaps from 
her right hand. The scene is meant to illustrate the legend that the sea- 
goddess Thetis tried to escape from her importunate wooer by turning 
herself into a snake, a lion, fire, and water. See the lines of Sophocles 
quoted by the scholiast on Pindar, Nfm. iii. 60; also Pindar, Nsm. iv. 
tot ryy.; ApoUodoras, iii 13. 5. Modern Greek peasants still think 
that a man may catch and wed a Nereid if he can get possession of 
something belonging to her, especially her handkerchief. In the distria 
of Pediada in Crete there is a cave called the Nereid’s cave with a fine 
spring of water in it Here the Nereids used to dance by night to the 
music of a young peasant from the village of Sgourvkepkdli. But the 
musician fell in love with one of the Nereids, and an old woman, to whom 
he opened his heart, told him that, when the hour of cockcrow drew 
near, he must sciie the Nereid by the hair and hold her fast till the 
cocks crew. He seixed the nymph as the old woman directed him; 
she turned into a dog, a serpent, a camel, and fire; but the young man 
held on to her till the cocks crew. Then the nymph took her own fair 
form, and followed him home to the village. See B. Schmidt, Das 
loUstebem der Aeugriecken, p iixxyy. Cp Th. Bent, The Crclades, 
p 13- For parallel stories see W. Mannhardt, Antiie ll'ald-umi 
Feldtulte, p. 60 tgq. 

18. 5. The sisters of Medusa are-pursuing Perseus, who is 
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flying throngh the nlr. Hesiod hxs described {Shield of Hercules, 
216*237) how this scene was represented on the shield of Hercules; 
Perseus was seen flying through the air with Medusa’s head, pursued 
by the two surviving Gorgon-sisters, each of them girt with serpents. 
Euripides tells us {Electro, 438 lyp.) that on the shield of Achilles there 
was represented Perseus flying os-er the sea with his winged sand al s , 
bearing Medusa’s head and accompanied by Hermes. The flight oi 
Perseus with Medusa's head is illustrated by many existing monu¬ 
ments of ancient art, especially vase-paintings, both black-figured 
and red - figured; on some of them the pursuing Gorgons are also 
represented. See Fr. iCnatx, Quomodo Persa fsiulam artifices Graeti 
ei Roumsu tractaveriui (Donnae, 1893), pp. 17-24; E. Pottier’s 
references in Dumont et Chaplain, Les clramiques de la Grice propre, 
I. p. 226 note t; Stuart Jones, in Joum.of Helleuic Studies, 14 (1894), 
P- 73 - 

18 . 6. they are the AetoUana under Oityliia. See v. 4. 1 sy. 

18 . 6. the Pylians and ArcadiiuiB about to fight etc. See Homer, 
yZ. vii 133 sqq. 

18 . 7. it ia incredible that Cypseltie' ancestor, who was a 
Corinthian etc On this passage Otto Jahn remarked {Hermes, 3 
(1869), p. 193) that, on the supposition that the chest was indeed the 
chest of Cypselus, Pausanias was perfectly right in expecting to find 
scenes of Corinthian history illustrated on it But the guides or inter¬ 
preters, as we learn from Pausanias. did not connect this central scene 
on the chest with any episode in Corinthian history; whence Jahn con¬ 
cluded that they knew nothing of the supposed connexion of Cypselus 
with the chest, and that the tradition which connected the chest with 
Cypsehis must consequently have been ble and untrustworthy. As 
this tradition was already current in the time of Pausanias, it would 
follow, on Jahn’s theory, that the guides or interpreters to whom he 
refers in the present passage were not the local eicervni but earlier 
writers whose works Pausanias consulted. To this it has been justly 
replied by .Messrs. W. Gurlitt and Stuart Jones that on the chest there 
were many scenes, attested by inscriptions, which had nothing to do 
with Corinth ; and that hence there is no reason why an interpreter, 
even if he bdieted that the chest had been dedicated by Cypselus, 
should have felt bound to expbin this particular scene by reference 
to Corinthian history. See \V. Gorlitt, Ueher Pausanias, p. 163 ry.: 
Stuart Jones, in Joum. Hell. Stud. 14 ( 1894 ). p. 33 - Pausanias’s 
own explanation of this scene is rejected by L. Prcller {Ausgewahlte 
Au/sdtu, p. 428 sq.) and Oterbeck {Utber die Lade des Krpselos, pp 

659). ^ „ 

18 . 7. Cypaeloa and hia forefathers came originally from Oonnssa 
etc. See ii 4. 4- 

19 . I. Boreas with Orlthyia, whom he has snatched away. 
The rape or pursuit of Orithyia by Boreas is depicted on a number of 
existing V3ues, none of which however, is \ery eariy, since all are of the 
red-figured style. Sometimes in these paintings Boreas, represented as 
a winged man, is seen clasping the maiden in his arms; but oftener he 
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is pursuing her, whiie she flees from him. {’ausanias’s language shows 
clearly that on the chest of Cypseltu it was the rape, not the pursuit, 
which was represented. See Wdcker, ‘ Boreas und Oreithyia, Antikt 
Dtnkmaler, 3. pp. I44>i9i ; Millin, Ptinhiret de Vases Antiques, 2. p. 5 
(ed. S. Rcinach); G. Perrot, 'L’enlivetnent d'Orithyie,'.t/pwarav/w/r Grerr, 
1874, pp. 29-52, with pL 2 ; Roscher’sZauritoff, 1. p. 810; Baumeisters 
Dentmdler, p. 351 sgq. Pausanias tells us that in this scene Boreas 
was represented with the tails of snakes in place of feet As Boreas is 
never so represented in existing works of ancient art. Prof. C. Robert 
holds that Pausanias must have been mistaken, and that the snake- 
footed monster was not Boreas but Typhon (Hiller de Gaertringen, 
I>e Gnucorum fakulis txd TAraces pertinentibus, p. 7 sq.) But this 
view is rightly rejected by Prof Loeschcke {Boreas und Oreithyia am 
Kypseleskasten, Onrpat, 1886, p. 1 sq.) Boreas’s name was probably 
inscribed beside him. 

19 . I. (leryon is three men joined together. In archaic Greek 
art Geryon is represented in two different ways. One type, known 
only from Chalcidian vases, exhibits him with wings and a single pair 
of legs supporting a triple body ; the other type, represented on all the 
.\ttic vases w'hich deal with the legend, exhibits him without wings but 
with three complete bodies, including the legs (G. Loeschdce, Boreas 
und Oreithyia (Dorpat, 1886X p. 5 ). It w-as apparently in the latter 
way that he was portra}'ed on the chest of Cypselus, though Mr. Stuart 
Jones, in his restoration of the chest, has adopted the former (the 
Chalcidian type). For a list of vases on which the subject is depicted 
see U'. Klein, Euphrvnios,* pp. 58-60. On Attic vases of the black- 
figured style it is especially common. At Golgoi in Cyprus a statue and 
two statuettes of Geryon were found ; all of them represent him with 
three complete human bodies, each body armed with a shield, hut 
wingless (Cesnola, Cyprus, p. 153 sq.) See also Roscher’s Ltxikm, i. 
pp. 1630 sqq., 2203 ; Baumeister's Denkmdler, p 662, fig. 729. 

19 . I. ntesfltis with a lyre. The constellation of the Lyre had 
been, according to one story, the IjTe of Theseus (Hyginns, Astronom. 
ii. 6). 

19 . I. Achillea and Memnon are fighting. This subject was 
represented on the throne of Apollo at Amyclae (Pans. iiL 18. 12), and 
it is often depicted on archaic vases (O. Jahn, ArthSoiogisehe Au/stUte, 
p. It, note 26; P. J. Meier, in Rheiuisches Museum, N, F. 37 (1882), 
PP- 35 ••353 5 A. Schneider, Dtr troisehe Sagenkrtis in der dllesten 
griefhiseheu Kunst, pp. 143 -MS)- -See also v. 22. 2 note 

19 . 2. Hector is fighting Ajax etc. See Homer, Iliad, vil 

22 5 m- 

19 . ^ the Dioscuri one of them beardleaa stilL On two rases 
in the British .Museum the Diosctiri are depiaed, the one bearded, the 
other beardless, riding in a chariot drawn by two horses, of which one 
is black, ^e other white (W. Watkiss Uoyd, in TransacHons cf the 
Btyal Soaety of Literature, Second Series, 4 (t853), p. 293). 

19 . 3 - Dioscuri-Helen etc. Dio Chiysostom mentions 

that he saw this scene upon the chest of Cypselus. He says : “ 1 have 
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myself seen At Olympia, in the back-chamber of the Temple of Hera, 
a memorial of that rape on the wooden box which was dedicated 
by Cypselus; 1 saw the D'loscnri with Helen, who is represented 
treading on the head of Aethra and tugging at her hair; and I saw an 
inscription carved in andent letters'* {Or. xi. voL i. p. I79,ed. Dindorf). 
The inscription mentioned by Dio Clirysosiom is, of course, the one 
here given by Pausanias. As to the legend, see note on i. 17. 5. 
Homer represents Helen as waited upon at Troy by Aethra {Iliads iii. 
144 ; cp. Hyginns, F<tE. 92). See x. 25. 8 note. 

19 . 4. Iphidamas-ia lying on the gronnd etc See Homer, 

lluui, xi. 247 sqq. 

19 . 5. Hermes is landing to Alexander- the goddesses. The 

judgment of Paris is very often depicted on vases. See Welcker, * Le 
jugement de Paris,’ in AhimU (UH Imstitmta, 17 (1843), pp, 132-209: 
Stephani, in Compte Retuhi (St Petersburg), 1861, p. 33 sqq .; Arc^- 
ologiuke Ztihtng. 40 (1882), ppi 209-214, with plate 11; Miss Harrison, 
in Journal of HtlUmie StuJits, 7 (1886), pp. 196-219; Brunn, in Stt- 
sungsfitn'cAie iL fkilos. C/asse d. k. b. Akad. d. Wissen. xu Sfuncken, 
1887, voL 2. pp. 231-252. Professor Fnrtwangler would transpose this 
and the following scene (the winged Artemis) on grounds of symmetry, 
in order that Artemis and her beasts should balance Atalante and hw 
fawn, each of the two scenes being thus placed in corresponding |^i- 
tioos to the right and left of the central group {MtisUrwrrkt der grieck. 
Plastik, p. 731). The transposition was first suggested by H. Brunn 
{Rktimisches Musxum, N.F, 5 (1847), p. 338), and was accepted by 
Overbeck in his restoration of the chest of Cypselus (die Lade 
del Kypsetos, p. 643). But the reason seems hardly suffident to ju«ify 
us in departing ftom the order of the scenes as given by Pausanias. 

19 . 5. Artemis is represented with wings on her shonldere 
etc This type of Artemis is commonly known as the y^iatic or 
Persian Artemis because it is supposed to have been derived from 
representations (rf the Persian g^dcss Anaitis (see J. Langbehn, 
Fliigtlgrslalten der aHrsten grieck, Kunst, pp. 64-76 ; E- Curtius Gesam- 
melte Abkandl. 2. p. no ; Famell, Tkt Cults of Ike Greek States, 2. p. 
521 sq.) But this derivation is doubtful (EA Meyer, in Roscher's 
Ltxikon, I. p. 333). Prof Stodniaka holds that the type is purely 
Greek, and he argues that Cyiene, the divine patroness of the dty of 
that name, was a deity of this sort {Kyrtnt, eine aitgrieckiseke CotEn, 
p. 153 sqq.) At all events the type was adopted if it did not originate, 
in Greek an very early, as is proved by its occurrence on the chest of 
C>'psehis and on other early monuments such as the large bronre plate 
found at Olympia (Die Ausgratmngxn von Olympia, 3 (1877-1878), pi. 
xxiii.; Die Fund* xva Olympia, pL xxvi.; Olympia : Ergtbmsit, Tafcl- 
hand 4. pL xxxvin.; see above, p. 302), gold ornamenu found m the 
andent necropolis at Caminis in Rhodes (A Salimann, N/erop^e de 
Camiros, pi 1 ), the Francois vase (Baumeistei's Denkmdter, p. 132, 
fig. 139, and pL Ixxiv,), and a painted Boeotian casket of terra-cotta 
(Jakrbuek d. arck. Inst. 3 (1888), p. 357 )- On one of ^ so-called 
Island or .Mycenaean gems a goddess of this type is portrayed, grasping 
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a great bird in each hand, but she is nringless (A. Milchhhfer, Dit 
AnfoMgt dtr Kunst, p. 86; Perrot et Chipiei, HiUoirt de FArt datu 
tAn/ifuM, 6. p. 851). For a fuller list <rf the monuments on which 
this type of goddess is figured see Langbehn, op. et/. p. 76 sff. 

19 . 5. i^az ia represented dragging Cassandra from the image 
of Athena. This scene is often depicted on existing works of ancient 
art, especially on vases. See Afonmmen/i Imedi/t, ii (1878-83), plate 
XV.; W, Klein, *Ajace e Cassandra,' Amta/i delt Inst, di Corr. 
Archeol. 49 (t877), pp. 346.268 ; Heydemann, Iliupertis, p. 34 tqq.. 
with Taf. il I and 2; Michaelis, in Annali dtW Imstituto, 52 (1880), 
pp 27-32; BauroeistePs Denkmaler, fig. 795, 800, 801 ; fount, of 
Hellenic Studies, 5 (1884), p 334 sg. ; A Schneider. Der troische 
S^enkrtis, p. 176 sqg. It is also represented on a small broiue plate 
found at Olympia {Olympia: Ergthtitse, Tafelband 4. pL xxxix. Na 
705; id., Textband 4. p 104). Arctinus in bis epic, the Sack of 
Ilium, told how Ajax, in attempting to drag away Cassandra, pulled 
down the image to which she was clinging. See Proclus, in Epicontm 
Graecorum fragmenta, ed. Kinkel, p. 49; cp Paus. x. 26. 3. 

19 . 6. Poly 1x1 ces-- Ctoocles. The combat of the brothers is 

represented on Etruscan sepulchral urns. See Gaxette ArekMogigue, 
7 (1881-83), pp 64-68; BaumeistePs Denkmaler, p. 1760, fig. 1841. 
On an alabaster nm, represented in these wor^ the two brothers, 
mortally wounded, have sunk to the ground, while beside them sits the 
Angel of Death, a winged woman with a drawn sword. The artist who 
made the chest seems to have borrowed his conception of the grim 
figure of Doom from the Hesiodic poem, Tke Shield of Hercules, in 
which (pv. 248 sgg.) the Dooms {Kerts) are described as hideous 
creatures with white teeth and great claws, who drank the blood of the 
slain in battle. 

19 . 7. There ia a woman in a grotto etc. As to representations 
of the story of Ulysses and Circe in ancient art, see O. Jahn, Archa- 
ohgiseke Beitrage, p 401 sqq. ; Miss Harrison, Myths of the Odyssey, 
pp. 63.92; BaumeistePs Denkmaler, p. 781 sqq. Pausanias’s inter¬ 
pretation of the scenes in this uppermost band on the chest avowedly 
rests on conjecture, since there was no inscription to explain them. 
Modem archaeologists incline to accept the view, first put forward 
by Prof Loescheke, that the subject of some of the scenes was not 
Ulysses and Circe, etc, but the marriage of Peleus and Thetis in a 
cave on Ml Pelion, with a train of Nereids or goddesses approaching 
in chariots and bringing the heavenly armour as a wedding present 
to the bridegroom. Prof Locschdke thinks that the cave in which the 
man and woman were depicted reclining points to Peleus and Thetis, 
who were married on Ml Pelion (Euripides, fpktg. in Aul. 704 sqq .; 
Schol. on Homer, //. xvi. 140; Ttetics, ScMol. on Lycophron, 178), 
rather than to Ulysses and Circe, who dwelt b an enchanted palace 
(Homer, Od. x. 376, 340), not in a cave. Further, he pobts out that 
if the artist had intended to represent, os Pausanias supposed, the 
brmgbg of the armour to Achilles, he would hardly have left out 
Achilles himself The divine arms which the gods gave to Peleus at 
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bis nvarrioge and which Peleus afterwards gave to AchiDes (Homer, II. 
xvii. 194 sqq.) are, of course, to be distinguished horn the arms which 
Hephaestus mode for Achilles after the death of Patroclns {H. xviii. 
369 iff.) This modem interpretation of the scenes on the fifth band 
of the chest is confirmed by the very similar representation of the 
marriage of Peleus and Thetis on the Francois vase, where Thetis 
is depicted seated in the palace, while her husband, Peleus, stands in 
front of it receiving a long train of gods and goddesses who are seen 
approaching, some in chariots and some on foot, headed by the Centaur 
Chiron and Iris the messenger of the gods (Baumeister's Dtnkmiler, 
fig. 1883). The figures on the Francois vase, unlike those on this part 
of the chest of Cypselus, have their names inscribed beside them. See 
G. Loesebeke, OAurva/ionej arckofclagiau (Dorpat, 1880), p. 5 xff.; 
W. Klein, Zur Kypstl* tier KypstliJtm, p. 64 sy. ; A- Schneider, Dtr 
troiidu Sagtnkrtis in tkr allestcn gritdtiscktn A'wwx/(Leipiig, 1886), 
p. 88 s<iq .: Furtwiingler, Meisterwrkt d. gritek. Plastik, p. yjy; 
Stuan Jones, 'm Joum. ef HetUn, Studiu, (4 (1894), p. ja ly. 

19 . 7. the women-are doing the works which Homer has 

deacrib^ See Od. x. 348 syy. 

19 . 7. a Oentanr-with his forelegs those of a man. In 

archaic Greek art the Centaurs are regularly represented with the fore¬ 
legs of a man, but with the hindlegs of a horse. They are so represented, 
for example, on an archaic black-figured s-ase {Journal cf Hellenic Studies, 

I (1880), pi. I), on gold ornaments found in the very early Greek necro¬ 
polis at Camirus in Rhodes (Salimann, Nicropole de Camiros, pL L), 
and on the archaic bronic relief found at O^mpia, which has been 
repeatedly referred to (Die Funde von Olympia, pi. xttti.; see a^-e, 
p. 502). The composite figure thus produced is excessively ungainly; 
and later Greek artists, feeling this, gave their Cenuurs the forelegs, 
as well as the hindlegs, of a horse. The gain in artistic effect was 
immense. Contrast for example the older style as represented in 
Muller-Wieseler, Denkmaler, a. pL xlvii. figs. 591 . 592, with the Uter 
style as represented by figs. 594-598 on the same plate. Cp. O. Jahn, 
Anido/ogiuke Aujsdtxe, p. 13; Baumeister’s Denkmaler, pp. 775 tq., 
1799. fid- ‘882 ; S. Colvin, 'mjoum. of Hellen. Stud, i (1880), p. 127 
sqq. j E. H. Me>xr, Gandhari'en-Kentauren, p. 59 sqq. 

19 . 8. charioti-with women standing in them. Pausanias 

interpreted these women as Nereids, and apparently supposed that 
they were represented going to condole with Achilles on the death 
of Patroclus, as described by Homer (//. xviiL p. 65 sqq.) Prof. 
Loescheke interprets them as Nereids bringing to Peleus at his wedding 
the divine arms which the gods bestowed on him (Homer, II. xyiL 
194 sqq.) At the same time he admiu that the appearance of Nereids 
in chariou is otherwise unexampled in art and Uteraturc (Loescheke, 
Observationes ArtkaeoiogUae, p. 7 eq ) To meet this difiiculty Mr.^ 
.Schneider suggests that the women in the chariots drawn by win^ 
steeds were not Nereids but goddesses (Dtr troiseke Sagenkrtis in der 

dltesten gritekiseken Kunst, p 89 sqq.) . r, 

19. 8. Thetis-receiving the arms from Hephaestus. On a 
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vase of Caminis we see Thetis depicted with the arms of Achilles 
(Afemttjnenfi Ituditi, II (1878-83), Uv. s-iiL) 

19 . 9. the nuUdenB in the mnle-car etc Pausanias’s interpreta¬ 
tion of these maidens as Natisicaa and one of her attendants driving to 
the washing-tanks (see Homer, Od. vi 72 sqq.) is rejeaed b>- Prof. \V. 
Klein, who holds that they were more probably guests on their way to 
the wedding of Pcleus and Thetis (Zur Kypstk dtr Kypuliden, p. 
64 sq.) Prof. Klein’s view is accepted by Prof Furtwangler {Meister- 
wrie d gritek. PhuNk, p. 727) and Mr, Stuart Jones (/wrw. ofHelUn. 
Studut, 14 (1894), p. 53), but rejected by Mr. A. Schneider {Der 
/fvuc^ Sagenkrrit, p. 65 sqq.) and Prof. Loescheke (MUikeil. d ank. 
Inst, tn AtktH, 19 (1894), p. 513 note), who think it unlikely (t) that 
son» of the wedding guests should hare had only, mules to draw them, 
while others had winged horses, and (2) that the artist would have 
interp^ , standing figures of Hephaestus and his attendant in 
tne midoJe of a procession of chariots. 

19 . 9, The man shooting at Centaurs etc Cp. note on 8 7 
The subject of Hercules fighting the Centaurs is depiaed on the s^c 
archaic vase, published b)’ .Micali, and described by O. Jahn, on which 
u jMinted the parting of Amphiaraus and Eriphyle (O. Jahn, Arckdo- 
logtickt Aufsdfu, p 154 ry.; see above, note on v. 17. 7X As the 
latter j^e wiu apparently copied from the chest of CyWlus. so 
probably was the former. The same scene (Hercules shooting at a 
Cenuur) is represented on the archaic bronre relief found at OK-mpia. 
to whrch reference has repeatedly been made {Die Ansgnikungcn vcm 
3 0877-78), pL XXIII.; DU FutuU von OlympU, Tafel xxvi • 
Ofympta: Tafelband 4, pL xxxviiL ; see ab^ p 502^ 

19 . lo.J^elns. See ii. i. i note} and above, p 606. 

20 . I. On the quoit of Iphltus is inscribed the truce etc See 

u ‘ . referred to the quoit of Iphitus as 

wdrace of the date of Lycurgus, who is said to ha%-e joined with 

the Olympic games (Plutarch, 

^ tradition is to be trusted, the inscription on^e 
^ later t^n 776 n.C It would thus be the oldest 
Cr^ msoipiion of which we have any record. Cp. Hicks, Grtfk 
kuloncal inscriptions, p. i ry. ^ ^ 

20 . 2. Colotea According to Pliny (A'. //. xxxiv, 87 xxxv 

20 . 2. Pwtelee. See Critical Note. voL 1. p. tgfi so This 
'* unknown. He is not! of coniCt^ to be 

••'U-Jtnown sculptor of the ^me ^e who 
fiounshed « the fim century ac. As to the latter P.tsSs. sJ: 

I'rtrt. Waldstein. in Amtrtean Journal of Archeology, 3 

- As to this personification see v, 26. 3 note 

moidJiia' rn against the Lacedae- 

moniana. Cp. v. 27. 11 note 

20 . 6. the hotue of Oenomans. Cp. v. 14. 7. There are some 


fionrished 
especially 
.1887), p 

20. 3. 
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considerable foondations between the pedestal of Dropion and the 
pedestal of the Eretrion bull (see plan). As their situation aj^rees 
with the description of Pausanias, it h^ been conjectured that these foun¬ 
dations may l^ve formed part of the house of Oenomaus (Curtius 
und Adler, Ofympia uiuf U’mgTgmd, p. 40; Flasch, ‘ Olympia,’ in 
Baumeister's Datimjler, p. 1074). Mr. Wernicke, on the other hand, 
believes that the large oval depression which is commonly identified as 
the site of the great altar of Zeus (v. 13. 8 note), was in reality the site 
of the house of Oenomaus {Jakriuch d, artk. Inst. 9 (1894), p. 93}. 

20. 8. A Boman senator- dug to make a foundation etc. 

It has been conjectured that the senator in question was Lucius 
Minicitn Natalis, who won a victory in the chariot-race at Olytnpia 
in OL 237 (129 A.l>.) and dedicated a chariot in commemoration of 
his success. Two of the blocks of the large pedestal which supported 
the chariot were found at Olympia in 1878 built into a Bytanlinc 
wall in the Wrestling-SchooL See Du Insckrifiem voh Otympui, No. 
236; \V’. Gurlitt, Ueber PausoMuu, p. 421. 

20 . 9. A «m»ll temple - Hetronm. The remains of this 

temple stand at the southern foot of Mount Cronius, to the east of the 
Heraeuin, and just beside the terrace on which are the treasuries. The 
temple was demolished in the Byzantine period, and the materials were 
used to build the fortification-wall, which ran from the temple of Zeus 
to the South Colonnade. These substantial walls, 10 feet thick, were 
taken down by the German exca^-ators for the sake of the sculptures, 
inscribed stones, and architcctrtral fragments which they contained 
Of the Metroum the foundations, consisting of three courses of squared 
blocks, are in large part preserved, and at the north-west comer the 
three steps which origirully ran all round the temple are preserved for 
a short distance; here, too, are standing a single drum of a column 
and a «<nall piece of another. These are all the standing remains of 
the temple, but from them and the fragments of the entablature which 
have been discovered built into the Byzantine wall it is possible to 
judge of the general plan of the building. The temple was only 20.67 
metres long by 10.62 metres broad It was of the Doric order and 
was surrounded by a colonnade containing six columns at each of the 
narrow ends and eleven at each of the long sides. The columns, like 
the rest of the building, were of common stone, but they were coated 
with fine stucco; they have twenty fiutes. Their lower diiuneter was 
.85 metre; their upper diameter was .65 metre. The echinus of the 
capitals is very low and almost straight Instead of tlie usual rings 
under the capital there is a single undercutting, which may have held a 
metal ring. A friere of triglyphs and metopes ran round the temple, 
and there was a gable at each of the narrow ends. The roof was of 
terra-cotta. The height of the temple cannot have much exceeded 7.50 
metres. The floor of the colonnade, so far as it exists, is composed of 
pebbles, but in so rough a fashion that it probably farmed part of a late 
restoration. The temple itseH as distina from the colonnade which 
surrounded it, consisted of a ctlla, with a fore-temple {prontws} at one 
end and a back<hamber (optsthodomet) at the other, but the exact 
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measurements and disposition of these various compartments cannot 
now be ascertained. It is not even certain whether the compartment 
at the east end was the fore-temple or the back-chamber; in other 
words, whether the temple faced east or west; but judging by analogy 
we may suppose that it &ced east Remains and traces of foundation- 
walls within the ctUa seem to show that there was a row of columns on 
each side of it The ceiling of the temple seems to have been of wood ; 
at least no remains of a stone ceiling ha\-e been found. Considerable 
vestiges of colour have been presers-ed on the architectural fragments ; 
for example, red and blue leaves can be seen on the grisom, bright blue 
on the triglyphs, and red on the architrave. In the parts of the walls 
which rise above the ground the stones are held together with j—^ 
shaped iron clamps run with lead; in the foundations clamps are not 
employed. Iron dowels were not used in the walls to bind the upper 
and lower stones together: but large wooden dowels served to hold 
together the drums of the columns. 

From the style of the architecture the Metroum appears to have 
been built in the first half of the fourth century B.C. TTiat it is later 
than the temple of Zeus and the Parthenon is proved b)* the shape of 
the capitals; and that it is older than the Philippeum, which sras built 
in the second half of the fourth century ac., is proved by the clomps 
emplo>'cd in it, which are of the older pattern i ) as distinguished 
from the later pattern ( r—, ) employed in the Philippeum and in 
buildings of the Roman period In Roman times, as we learn ftom 
Pausanias, suiues of the emperors were set up in it, and some of these 
statues were actually found by the Germans lying on the foundations ; 
they include a statue of Claudius tricked out with the attributes of 
Zeus, and a statue of Titus in imperial garb. 

See OhmfU: Eminust, Tafclbuid I. pUtes xxiv.-xxvi; i/., Tafolband t. 
pL lx.; \V. Dorpfcia, in Olympia; Ergtkmisst, Tcxtlwnd a. pp. 37-40; Dit 
AuxgrabitHiyn tm Olympia, 3 (1877-1878), p 13. with pL xk.; £/,4(J8781879), 
pp- 3J-3S. "id! pL xxxU.; Dia Pmmdr nm Olympta, pi. xxxvi; Cortius und 
Adler, Olympia umJ llmgtgrml, p. 36; A. Ulittichcr. Olympia,* p. 3^ ; 

FUtch, • Olympk,’ in BaameUter’s DaikmaUr, p. 1104 ryy.; Baedeker.*^ 344 . 

20 . 9 - a round building named the Philippeum. This building 
stood within the AJtis, near its north-western comer, to the west of the 
Heracum and to the south of the Prytaneum. Only the foundations 
were found standing. They consist of two concentric rings of hewn 
blocks of shell-limestone. T^e inner ring is composed of a single, the 
outer ring nf a triple, line of these blocks. The blocks of each ring 
are clamped together. Besides these foundations a great many archi¬ 
tectural fragments belonging to the building have been found scattered 
about or built into other structures. It hence appears that the Philip¬ 
peum was a circular building raised upon three steps of Parian marble, 
and adorned on the outside with a circular colonnade of eighteen slender 
Ionic columns, which supported an entablature and a comice. The 
columns and entablature were of fine-grained porvj stone coated with a 
fine yctloaish stucco ; the cornice {lima) and ante-fixes were of Parian 
marble. The roof was covered with marble tiles. The diameter of 
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the buildint;, measured on the top step, «-aa 15.35 metres. Round the 
citrular wall of the interior there were, on the inside, twelve engaged 
Corinthian columns, each with ten flutes, but without any base. Above 
these engaged columns there was apparently another set of twelve smaller 
engaged columns, which support^ the roof of the circular chamber 
at a higher level than the roof of the outer coloimade; but of these 
upper engaged columns no remains have been found. In this drcular 
ch^ber were the live statues mentioned by Pausanias. Eight blocks 
(if the pedestal which supported them have been (bund. The marble is 
Parian. The pedestal was in the shape of a segment of a circle, the 
segment being rather more than a third of a circle of 4.50 metres 
diameter. The circumference was concentric with the wil rf the 
chamber. Four out of the five upper blocks of the pedestal have been 
discovered, with the holes in which the statues were fastened. From 
these holes it appears that the statues were all standing figures, not 
larger than life. 

It has been conjectured that the Pbilippeum was built by Alexander 
the Great rather th^ by Philip himself. The grounds (or this view are, 
first, that the interval between the battle of Chaeronea (and .August, 
338 B.C) and the death of Philip (336 B.C) is too short to allow (or the 
construction of the building, writh hs five statues of gold and ivory, all 
the work of one man; and, second, that the statue of Olympias, the 
divorced wife of Philip, could not have been set up by Philip himself, 
but might well have been set up by the filial piety of her son, Alexander. 
Perhaps the most probable v-iew is that the building was begun by 
Philip and finished by Alexander before he set out on his career of 
conquest in Asia. 

S<e Olymfia: Erpimiitt, Tsfelbond x pUtes Ixxhu-Uxxii; F. Adler, 
in Ofymfia: Ergtinitu, TextUuul 2. pp. 128-133; fhe AuigrairnHstm tm 
3 (1877-1878), p 29, with pL xxxv.; Curtins nod Adler, Ofymfi* triwf 
UmgigmJ, p 39; A Botticher, Ofyrnha^ p 358 rpy.; Fhuch, ‘Olympis,’ In 
BsiuncistcT’s DtnimdUr, p 1104 A; Btedeka,' p 343; G. Tren, in 
Ugiuii Zatmng, 40 (1882X pp 6A701 

20. to. These are also by Leochares etc. See note on v. 17. 4, 
* other statues of gold and ivory.’ Prof v. Duhn suggested that a very 
graceful statue in the Museo Torlonia, representing a lady seated, might 
be a marble copy of Leochares’s gold-and-ivory statue of Olympias 
(AnmUi ddP hudtiito, 51 (1879), pp 176-200; MonumtHti Intdid, It 
(1879-1883), tav. xl) But an examination of the pedestal in the Philip 
peum seems to show that Olympias was represent^ standing (G. Treu, 
in Anhtwtog. Ztitung, 40 (1882), pp 66-70). 

21. I. the statues and the diedicatoiy offerings etc. From this 
passage, compared with 25. I, we sec that Pa u sanias regarded the 
statues of the athletes in the Altis as in no sense religious oflerings 
dedicated to the god, but merely as marks of honour bestowed on the 
victorious athletes. His view is to a certain extent borne out by the 
inscriptions of the earlier statues of victors which have been discovered; 
for in these inscriptions (with the exception of a few metrical ones) there 
is no mention of a dedication. But in insenptions from the first cen- 
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tuT)' B-C. onward the formula of dedication lo Zeuj regularly occutl 
The distinction, therefore, which Pausanias makes between dedicatory 
oScrings and the statues of victors, though it did not hold good in his 
own time, may possibly have held good before the Roman period. It 
would appear, therefore, that he got the distinction, not from bis own 
observation, but from some older writer. See A. Furtwangler, in 
MittAeil. d. arch. Inst, in Atktn, 5 (1880), p. 29 iqq. Prot Reisch, on 
the other hand, argue* that everyt^g within the sacred Altis must 
always have been regarded as dedicated to the god, and that if the 
earlier inscriptions do not mention the dedication, this is only a conse¬ 
quence of their studious brevity. See E. Reisch, GrUduuke Wdkgt- 
scktnke (Wien, 1890), p. 35 W- 

21 . 2. At the terrace itand bronse images of Zens. The sixteen 
bases of these images were found, and they still stand, exactly where 
Pausanias says they were, that is at the foot of the terrace which sup- 
ported the treasuries, on the left-hand side as you go from the Metroum 
to the entrance mto the stadium. It has been pointed out that the 
situation of these images, erected out of the fines imposed on athletes 
who had transgressed the rules, was well chosen: they were the last 
objeca which the competitors in the games saw before they entered the 
stadium, and the sight might well warn them against resorting to unfair 
means of securing the prirc. See K. Purgold, in Olympia : Ergtbiuis*, 
Textband 2. pp. 151-153: Die FunJe von Olympia, p. 24; Flasch, 
‘ Olympia,' in Baumcistcr's DenkmaUr, p. 1090. 

21 . 3. Two of the images are by Oleon of Sicyon. The inscrip¬ 
tion on the base of one of these images was found lying beside t^ 
second base from the west It is cut on a block of black limestone, and 
runs thus: KAiwi’ Z(xi>wvto« “ Cleon the Sicyonian made (it)." 

From the marks on the top of the block it appears that the image was 
about life sire, and that it rested on the right foot, while the left foot 
was drawn back and only touched the ground with the toes. This 
attitude seems to have been characteristic of all the Zanes or images of 
Zeus which were erected out of fines imposed on athletes. See Die 
Insekriften von Olympia, No. 637 ; K. Purgold, in Olympia: Ergth- 
nisse, Textband 2. p. 152 ; Archdologisckt Zeitung, 37 (1879), p. 146 ; 
Loewy, Insekriften grieck. Bildkaner, Na 95. As to the sculptor 
Cleon, see V. 17. 3 sg. ; and for other wurks of his, see Index. His 
date is determined by the statement of Pausanias that the images in 
question were set up OL 98 (388 ac.) Cp. note on vl 8. 5. 

21 . 9. Stnito, an Alexandrian. Cp. vii. 23. 5. He is called 
Stratoniens by Eusebius. His father’s name was Corrhagus, and he 
came of a good and wealthy family. At first he practised athletic exer¬ 
cises only for the sake of his health, as he inffcred from a malady of 
the spleen. In addition to his double OI>Tnpic victory in OL 178 
(68 B.C) he won another victory at OI>-mpia in OL 179 (64 nc.), four 
prizes at Nemea on the same day, and prizes at the Pythian and 
Nemean games. Sec Aclian, Var. Hist. iv. 15 ; Eusebius, ChranU. voL 
1. p. 2t I, ed. Schftne: Aneedeta Graeca e eoJd. Bibliotk. Reg. Parisiensis, 
ed. Cramer. 2. p. 154. 
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21 . 9. a unall Ecyptian town, Bhacotis. It retained hi name ai 
a quarter of Alexandria, comprixing the pan of the city above the docks 
(Strabo, xvtl p 793 )- A great temple of Serapis was afterwards built 
in it (Tacitus, Hitt. iv. 84). Cp Pliny, A*. H. v. 62; Stephanus 
Byzantius, s.v. 'PaKwnp. 

21. I a to have von the crown of wild olire both for the pan- 
cratinm and for wreatling. This was regarded as a very high and 
special distinction, because Hercules was said to have been victorious in 
both these contests (v. 8. 4). Hence in the list of Olympic victors a 
special note was made of the men who had won prites both for the 
pancratium and wrestling, and they were numbered from Hercules (* the 
second from Hercules,' ‘the third from Hercules,' and so on). There 
were only seven of them in all, down to the time of Eusebius (fourth 
century A.O.) Their names are all recorded by Pausanias in the 
present passage. The dates of their victories, as recorded by Eusebius 
\Ckronic. vol. i. pp. 209-21$, ed. Schdne) were as folloirs: Capras of 
Elis in OL 142 (212 ac) ; Aristomenes of Rhodes in OL 156 (i 56 ac.) ; 
Protophanes of Magnesia on the Maeander in OL 172 (92 ac.) ; Strato 
or Stratoniens of Alexandria in OL 178 (68 ac) ; Marion of Alexandria 
in OL 182 (52 ac); Aristeas of Stratonkea m OL 198 (13 A.D.); and 
Nicostratus of Aegeae in Cilicia in OL 204 (37 A.P.) After this last 
date the Eicon umpires, for some reason unknown to us, refused to allow 
athletes to enter for both evenu (Eusebius, Chromic. voL i. p 21$ 
ed. SchSne). Two athletes are known to have entered their names for 
both contests but were disqualified. They were Socrates in OL 232 
(149 A.O.) (Eusebius, Chronic. voL i. p 218, ed. Sebdne) and Aurelius 
Aelix or Helix, in the reign of Severas, pethaps in OL 250 (22t A.D.) 
(Oio Cassius, Ixxix. 10 ; Philostmtns, HtnricOy iu. 13 ; Antcd^ Craeca 
i coJd. Bibl. Reg. ed. Cramer, 2. p 15 $). On the latter occasion, in 
order that Helix might not be ‘the eighth from Hercules,’ the Eleans 
refused to allow any wrestling to take place, though it was one of the 
competitions which they had advertised on the white notice-board (Dio 
Cassius, I.C.) However Helix won in the pancratium (Philostratus, l.c.\ 
and in the (Tapitolian games at Rome he won both in the pancratium 
and wrestling — a feat which no one had ever performed there before 
(Dio Cassius, /.r.) Cp C. H. Fdrster, Die Sieger in den elympuchen 
SpieUn, 1 Teil, pp 9 , >2 >9 3 ?-. 2 t- 

21 . la Capnii of Elia. Cp vi 15. 4 and 10. 

21 . icx Protophanes of Magnesia on the Lethaena. Cp. L 35. 6. 
The Lethaeus is a tributary of the Maeander; hence Magnesia was 
sometimes described as on the .Maeander, though in &ct it was much 
nearer the Lethaeus (Strabo, xiL p $$4. xiv. p 647). 

21 . la Stratonicea - Chryaaoris. This was a city founded 

by the Macedonians in Caria. Near the town was a sanctuary of Zeus 
of the (kilden Sword {Chrysaorux, where the Carians met to offer 
sacrifice aiul hold national coundls. The confederacy which held its 
diet at the sanctuary was known as the League of the Golden Sword; 
the members of the diet had votes proportioned to the number of 
villages which they represented. See Strabo, xiv. p 660. Esh-hitiar, 

VOU in ^ ® 
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occupying the site of the ancient dty, “ is a small village, the houses 
scattered among woody hills, endroned by huge mountains; one of 
which, toward the south-west, has its summit as white as chalk. It is 
watered by a limpid and lively rill, with cascades. The site is strewed 
with marble fragments. Some shafts of columns are standing single ” 
(Chandler, TnntU in Asia Minor* p 191). Here Chandler found an 
inscription in which Zeus -of the Golden Sword was twice mentioned 
(P- 193)- 

21 . 10. mcofltntus-only a Cilidan in name. His lathers 

name was Isidotus (Lucian, Quomodo Mist, ctmscrii. 13). Quintilian 
tells us that in his youth he saw Nicostratus, then an old man (/nst. 
Orut. iL 8. 14). Tacitus refers to Nicostratus’s great strength {Via/, dt 
orateriMus, 10). Nicostratus was a Cilician only in name because, as 
Pausanias explains, be was a native of Phrygia, but was sold in bis youth 
to a purchaser at Aegeae, a town in Cilicia (Strabo, xiv. p. 676 ; Tacitus, 
Ahsus/s, xiiL 8). 

21 . 15. made a private monetary agreement. To English 
readers it is probably needless to explain the nature of this pecuniary 
transaction. The match was sold, as many boxing matches luve been 
sold before and since. It seems, howe%'er, that the passage has been 
much discussed in Germany. The late Prof Sebuba^ who devoted a 
laborious life to the study of Pausanias, was of opinion that the boxers, 
not content with the price, agreed that the loser should moke the winner 
a present of a sum of money. Surely in that case these generous men 
should have been rewarded rather than punished. Schubart might have 
gathered the nature of the agreement from the next sectim of this 
chapter. The practice of selling a irutch is spoken of by Philostratus 
as if it were not uncommon, and be mentions a very glaring case {De 
arte gymmutica, 45). 

21 . 17. the Colonnade of Echo. This was no doubt the great 
colonnade which occupied nearly the whole eastern side of the Altis, 
from the entrance of the stadium on the north to the South-East Building 
on the south. Only the foundations of the walls, together srith a few 
of the beautiful marble steps, are standing, but many architectural 
fragments were found built into the East Byzantine wall The colontude 
formed a rectangle about 98 metres long by 12.50 metres deep. It 
opened westward, for on this side the foundation-w^ is made especially 
thick (2 metres) to support the columns, and on this side there are 
remains (especially at the north end) of the steps which led up to it. 
The steps, as well as the stylobate, are of a coarse-grained white marble, 
and arc very carefully jointed. None of the columns is standing, but 
dowel-marks on the SQ-Iobate at regular intervals of 2.15 metres prove that 
the colonnade had originally forty-four columns in front, with two pilasters, 
one at each end. These columns were of the Doric order, with twenty 
flutes; many of the drums and capitals, as well as pieces of the entabla¬ 
ture belonging to them, were found in the East B)’zantine wall. The 
sisssa (projecting edge of the roof) was adorned with lions’ heads at 
regular intervals. The condition cA the columns and entablature shows 
that in late Roman times, after the age of Hadrian, the facade of the 
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colonnade was mnodeiled; ihe tlutes the columns were knocked oiT; 
the distances between the columns, measured from axis to axis, were 
reduced from 2. i S m. to 2.06 m. or 2.07 m.; and consequently two 
columns were added, making the total number of columns forty-six 
instead of forty-four. The lions’ beads on the simti of the remodelled 
colonnade were much inferior to the old ones. Besides this outer row 
of columns there was an inner row running down the length of the 
cirionnade, but only a few of the foundations of these inner columns are 
left. As these foundations consist almost entirely of architectural 
fragments taken from older buildings, and are distributed at irregular 
intervals, it would seem that this inner line of columns dales from the 
reconstruction of the colonnade ; whether the colonnade had originally 
an inner line of columns or not, we cannot say. In the Byzantine wall 
were found a number of Corinthian columns which had been rudely 
converted into Doric columns; Dr. Dorpfeld inclines to think that these 
belonged to the inner hne of columns of the Echo Colonnade. 

The architectural style of the Echo Colonnade resembles so closely 
that of the Philippeum (see above, p. 622 sq.) that the two buildings were 
probably contemporary or nearly so. Among the points of resemblance 
between the two are the fine and careful style ^ the steps and the 
stylobate; the use of a coarse-grained white marble for the steps, and 
of porot for the rest of the building ; the employment of strong wooden 
dowels, without lead, to bind the columns to the stylobate, and of iron 
clamps of the | ' shape to hold together the blocks of which the 

steps were built Hence the Echo Colonnade was probably built in the 
second half of the fourth century B.C 

At the back of the Echo Colonnade were found the remains of an 
older colonnade rurming parallel to the former. This older colonnade 
was about 100 metres long by 9 metres deep. Like the Echo Colonnade 
it was double, that is, it had two rows of columns, an outer and an 
inner, extending throughout its whole length. Of this older colonnade 
there ate preserved the back wall (which formed at the same time the 
eastern boundary of the Altis), the two short side walls, and eleven 
foundations of the inner row of cotuirms. This older colonnade would 
seem to have been built in the fifth century B.C., shortly after the tempk 
of Zeus, for two architectural pieces of that temple, rejected by the 
builders, have been found built into the older colonnade. Apparently 
the older colonnade was pulled down when the new one was built, a 
little farther to the west; it is conjectured that this destruction may 
have been necessitated by the raising of the western embankment of the 
stadium (see below, note on vi 20. 8). 

Dr. Ddrpfcld suggests that the pictures mentioned by Pausamas 
may have been painted on the walls, not of the newer Echo Colonnade, 
but of the older colonnade at iu back ; and that hence it was this older 
colonnade alone which had a right to the title ‘the Painted Colonnade,’ 
though that title was transferred in popular parlance to the newer Echo 
Colonnade which took its pUce. Both colonnades may have 
buik to serve as a place of shelter for the spectators in rainy weather. 
The long Colonnade of Eumenes at Athens served a similar purpose 
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(voL 2. p. 24iy. In from of the colonnade, on the west, a long row of 
bases of votis^oflerings or statues has been presers-ecL 

The reasons for identifying the remains which have just been 
described with the Echo Colonnade of Pausanias are as foDows: (i) 
The Echo Ccdonnade is the only colonnade mentioned by Pausanias 
within the Aids, and no other colonnade than the one des<;pbed has 
been found there. <2) Pausanias tells us in the present passage that 
one of the Zanes stood in front of the Echo Colonnade. Now we know 
that the other Zanes stood in the north-eastern corner of the Altis (see 
above, § 2 note); it is probable, therefore, that this particular Zan 
stood there too, and if so the Echo Colonnade must have been at the 
north-eastern corner of the Airis, which agrees perfectly with the 
situation of the colonnade described above. 

The echo in the colotuiade, as we learn Crom Pausanias, repeated a 
word seven rimes. Hence the colonnade was oAen known as the 
Seven-voiced Colonnade (Pliny, N. H. xxxvi. 100 ; Plutarch, Dt Garrti- 
mate, I ; Lucian, J>t mtorU Pertgrim, 40). Xeno{dron speaks of 
colonnades at Olympia as if there were several of them {f/tllenica, viL 
4. 31), but they need not all have been in the Airis. 


See Olympia: Ergthtim, Tafelboml 1. plates alix..U. ; W, Donifcld. in 
Olym^: j. pp. 70-72; F. Adler, in Oi* 

t»pfymp,a,4(l&7$-lS79\ p. 48 ry.; /)* Fmmi, ram Olympia, p 22; Cnrriw 
« P A. RHtfcher. Olympia,* 3775 

Flaich, Olympia, in Baumeuter’s EtmkmaUr, p 1104 ary.; Ba(d^eT,*p 346. 


In front of, and under, the Echo Colonnade a layer of black earth 
^ brought to light, in which were found many ancient bronzes, 
mcluding figures of animals, fragments of vessels, weapons, especially 
rims of shields, and a cuirass (Olympia ; Ergtimust, Texthand 4. p 5). 

22. I. the tnunpeten and heralds - when they compete. 

These competitions were introduced in OL 96 (396 B.C.) (Eusebius, 
Ckrtmic. ed. Schbne, voL i. p 204 sq.) Competitions of heralds and 
of mimprters took place also in the games of Amphiaiaus at Oropus 
(C. /. G. G. S. I. Nos. 41 9, 420), the games of Sarapis at Tanagra (it. 
Na 540), the games at Plataea (id. Na 1667), the games of the .Muses 
at Thespiae (18. Nos. 1760, 1773, 1776), the games of Saviour Zeus at 
Acraephia (lA Na 2727), the games at Coronea (lA Na 287 tX the 
games of the Graces at Orchomenus (/A Nos. 3195, 3196, 3197X the 
games of the Ptosin ApoBo on .Ml Ptous (/A Nos. 4147, 415 tl and 
the games at Aphrodisias in Caria (C./.G. Nos. 2758, 27S9X The 
contest o( the heralds at Olympia is mentioned by Lucian (ZV merit 
PtrtgriHt, 33X Competitions for trumpeters and heralds were also 
held at the festival of Hera in Samos, as we learn from an inscription 
found tn Samos. Stt Journal of Hellenic Studies, 7 (1886), p 150 
An inscription found at Olympia in 1880 records the victories won in 
trumpet-plapng by an Ephesian, Diogenes, son of Dionysiui, at the 
Olympic, Pythian, Isthmian, and Nemean games, as well as in games at 
Naples, the Heraean games at Argos, etc (Die InscJkriJien von Olympia, 
N<x 23^) • ** sccina if> date (join the fir^t century A.D. 
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22 . 3. thfl Hiiipodxminm. Sec ^-i. 20. 7 ocxe. 

22 . 2. a semidrcnlar pedestal etc. The nbjea of the ^roup 
of tutnary here described by Pausanias, namely the combat of .\chiUes 
with Memnoo, was treated of by Arctinus of Miletus in his epic poem 
the Afthiopis (Epicorum Graecorum fragmenta, ed. Kinkel, p- 33 )i 
was often represented m early Greek art. as on the throne of Apollo at 
Amyclae (Paus. iiL 18. 12) and on the chest of C)-p5elus (Paus. v. 19. 
I note). A new element was introduced into the story by Aesch>'lus, 
who, in a tragedy called Psyckostmiii (* The Weighing of the Souls'), 
described bow, while the two heroes were fighting on earth, their 
mothers Thetis and Morning (or Day, as Pausanias calls her) prayed 
to Zeus in heat'en to spare the lives of their respective sons. Zeus held 
the fates of the two heroes in golden scales; the balance inclined 
against Memnon, the son of the Morning (or Day), who was accordingly 
slain by Achilles (Plutarch, Dt auJitmUs poetis, 2, p. 17 a ; SchoL on 
Homer, //. viil 70). This double scene on earth and heaven was 
represented by the s^ptor in the group here described. In the centre 
of the semidreular p^estal was seated Zeus, with the two divnne 
mothers Thetis and Day on either tide of him praying for the lives of 
their sons. At one end of the pedestal was Achilles, and hieing him at 
the opposite end was Memnon. The spaces between the central group 
(Zeus, Thetis, Day) and the two heroes at the extreme wings were filled 
up with four other pairs of Greek and Trojan combatants, which were 
so arranged that all the Greek combatants (Ulysses, Menelaus, Diomede, 
Ajax) were on one wing of the pedestal, and all the Trojan combatants 
(Helcnus, Alexander, Aeneas, Deiphobus) were fiicing them on the 
other side. “ But for the feet that these figures are placed on a semi¬ 
circle, they would be imagined as having been arranged like the statues 
in the pediments of the temple of Aegina" [i.e. all in one straight toe, 
the Greeks being all on one side of the central figures, and the Trojans 
all on the other side]. “ The semicircular arrangement was an efifon 
towards a more vivid realisation, allowing the combatants to be so 
placed over against each other that they could strike without appearing 
to run through those of their own party who chanced to be in front of 
them, as is the case in a pediment* (A. S. Murray). Mr. Murray 
supposes that Achilles and Memnon were placed, not at the extreme 
w'mgs of the semicircular pedestal, but immediately to the right and 
left of the central group. This arrangement, however, seems incon¬ 
sistent with the language of Pa usan ia s . See Ovcrbeck, Geick. d. grxeck. 
PlattikP I. p. 491 ry-; -Murray, Hist, of Greek SculpturtP 2. pp. 229- 
231. Of the pedestal which supported this great group of sculpture 
three fragments seem to have been found They are of black lime¬ 
stone, and the slight curvature of the blocks shows that they formed 
part of a great semicircular pedestal, which must have meosurwl about 
to metres (33 feet) in diameter. Two of the fragments, which were 
found on the north waH of the Heraeum in 1877, bear on their upj» 
surface the inscription MEMNON (‘Memnon') in broad and deeply- 
cut characters of archaic form. The statue of Memnon, mentioned by 
Pau.«anias, probably stood on this pedestal, beside the inscription. On 
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third block of the pedestal, which stands in the north colonnade of 
the Hetaeuuk, there is the print of a left foot larger than life. See Zhe 
Injckriflen vt>H Otym/na, Na 66j. 

22 . 3. I^citu, son of Myron. H. fimnn placed the artistic 

^vity of this sculptor in OL 90 (430-417 B.C) {Geuk. O. griecA. 

Kiinstlrr, 1. p. 358); but Lyaus would seem to have been at at 
eMt twenty earlier (see note on i. 33. 4. yol 2. p. 356). Pausanias 
tells ^ ^t the msi^ption on the pedestal of the group in question was 
in old, pre-Eudidinn, letters. We may infer, therefore, that the 

group was t^t^ before 403 B.C, when the new alphabet was 

offiaally esubluhed at Athens m the archonship of Eudidei. As a 
Mtive of Eleutherae (see Polemo, referred to by Athenacus, xi. p. 486 d) 
4 «aus would n*^ly u»e the Attic alphabet. On Lydus and his 
f Overbeck, Scknjtquelln,, 861^67: id., G^h. d. gritek. 
i. p. 491 sjq ,; Murray, /Tut. of Grttk Sculptun? 1. p. 335 

on the Ionian Sea. On the ruins of this city, 
see A. C.ilh^oi^ • £tude sur les ruines d'Apollonie d^pire el sur s« 
monumrots funibres,' in Monumtnls Grtct, voL i. (1873-1881), Na 6, 

of VniwJ!' ^**“'** fr°“ Euboea. In Homeric times the inhabitants 
of Eub^a were called Abantes (Homer, //. iL 536 nqs and the old 

i^e of i» said to have been .\bantis {Stepha^!! Byantiui, t v. 

Apoms; Strabo, X. p. 445}. ^ 

22 . 4 ApoUonla was founded by coloniita from Ooiewrw it 
22 5 Aristonus, an Aeginetan. We have no more information 

22 . 6. tte daughtera of Aaopna. Cp. ii. 5. 2. 

22. 6. Harpina. Cp. vl 2 t. 8. 

.b. c«.cii i?b.« “TS^t3AiVt.ri 

"“l*' r a 'f” " 

Aencsidemus father of n. Petlwps he was identical with 

'/T' 

23 . I. another image of Zens-dedicated by the Greeks etc. 
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pedestal situated to the north-west of the Telemachos base (sec vi. 15. 

11 note), about $ metres north of the South Terrace Wall; in the 
lower step of the base there is a slit in which be thinks that the bronie 
tablet mentioned by Pausanias below may have been inserted (Olymjria : 
Ergtimiut, Textband 2. p. 78). His chief ground for this identification 
is Pausanias’s supposed route through the Altis. But Pa ns a m a s ’s route 
is at this point fir too uncertain to allow us to build conclusions on it 
23 . I. There axe also engrared on the right aide of the pedestal 
the narniw etc. Prof. Fabricius seems right in inferring firom Pausanias’s 
language that there were two inscriptions on the base of this statue, 
namely (i) the dedicatory inscription and (2) the inscription containing 
a list of the Greek states that took part in the war. The former in¬ 
scription was carved on the eastern front of the pedestal and is sum¬ 
marised by Pausanias in his usual way (for he seldom gives the very 
words of an inscripti o n) in the sentence, “ It was dedicated by the 
Greeksetc. The latter inscription was placed, as Pausanias expressly 
says, on the right side of the pedestal. See E. Fabricius, m 
dis ankM. Inst I. (1886), p. 181 sq. All the names of the GrMk 
states cut on the base of this statue are found on the still existing 
serpent-column which supported the twrin-trophy at Delphi. See x. 13. 


9 note. 

23 . 2. the Flataeans (the only Boeotian people). On the 
Delphic trophy the Thespians, another Boeotian people, are mentioned. 
From this fiict Prof von Whunowitr-Moellendorff and Mr. Kalkmann 
have inferred that the Thespians must also have been mention^ on the 
Olympic trophy, and that if Pausanias asserts (as he implicitly do«) 
the contrary, this only proves that he had seen, not the original insenp- 
tion, but merely a defective copy of it. See Hermet, 12 (iSyyX P- 34 S» 
note 29; Kalkmann, Pausanias, p. 76 sq. It has been suggested that 
the Thespians had contributed to the Delphic but not to the Olympic 
trophy, and that for this reason their names did not appear on the 
latter. See note on x. 1 3, 9 - 

23 . 3. Mycenae and Tiryna were destroyed by the Argives etc. 
As to the date of the destruction of Mycenae, see note on iL 16. $. 
Prof. .Vlahaffy argues that Mycenae must have been destroyed by the 
Argives long before the Persian war, probably in the time of Phidon of 
Argos. He conjectures that the .Vlycenaeans and Tirynthians who 
fought at PUtaea (Herodotus, fat. 28) were a body of rebel sUves 
who had seiied the deserted fortresses of Mycenae and Tuyns. See 
Herodotus, vi. 83. A fatal objection to this theory is that Herodotus, 
in mentioning the seixure of Tiryns by the rebels (vi 83), says it was 
only after a battle that the slaves made themselves masters of the P*^ 
(udvn taxor TipwftiX This plainly implies that Tiryns was inhabited, 
not deserted, when the rebels seized it. See Prof Mahafty-, m Htrma- 

(Afua, 3 (1879X PP- 60-66, 277 sq. _ 

23 . 3. remowed by the Eoman emperor to foimd Nicopolia etc. 
The emperor was of course Augustus. Cp. Strabo, vil p. 3 ^ . 

23 . 3. It befell the Potidaeane to be twice tWwen from ttw 
country etc Potidaea was captured and iu inhabitants expelled by 
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the Athenians in the winter of 430-439 8.C (Thuc>‘djdes, iL 70); in 
3 $6 B.C Philip of Macedon besieged and took it, enslaved the people 
and bestowed the city on the Ol>iithians (Diodorus, xvi. 8). Cassandrea 
»-as founded by Cassander in 316 ac; into it were gathered the 
Potidaeans, the remnant of the Olynthians, and the inhabitants of other 
neighbouring cities (Diodorus, xix. $2). 

23 . 3. Anaxagoras of Aegina. A sculptor of this name is men¬ 
tioned by Diogenes Laertius (ii. 3. 15). Cp. Antkol. Palat. ri. 139. 

23 . 4. a thirty years’ treaty of peace. The treaty was concluded 
in 445 B.C See Thucydides, I 115 ; Diodorus, xii. 7. 

23 . 5. the chariot of Cleoothenes. See vi. to. 6. 

23 . 6. Hyhla the Greater is entirely desolate. Piiny {Xai. 
hist ill 91) speaks of Hybla ns if it existed in his time. If he was 
not mistaken, we most suppoM either that he meant the other Hybla, 
or that between the time of Pliny and the time of Pausanias Hybla the 
Greater had been abandoned. 

23 . 6. the goddess Hyblaea. The bead of this goddess appears 
on coins of Hybla the Greater : she is represented as tailed and wear¬ 
ing a Modius (Head, Historia Humorum, p. 139). 

23 . 6 . thm Hyhlaeans urere inttt^ters of jmrtenta Cicero 
mentions, on the authority of Philistus, that the Galeots in Sicily were 
interpreters of portents {De dMnatiotu, L 30). These Galeots were 
the inhabitants of Little Hybla (Siephanus Byi. t.v, ’YfiXat; cp. id., 
t.v. roAswrat). The name Galeots may be the same with the Gelcatis 
of Thucydides (vi. 83, where he calls the city Hybla Geleatis) and the 
Gereatis of Pausanias. As Hybla was a Greek city and Pausanias 
nevertheless speaks of the people at barbarians, it seems probable that, 
as has been suggested, there always existed a native Siculian (Sikel) 
town of Hybla, distinct from the Greek city, though subject to it. See 
Sir E. H. Bunbary, in Smith's Diet. 0/ Gr. and Rem. CeegrapMy, 
article * Hybla *; Freeman, Hutary of Sidly, i. p. 512 si<i .; and on the 
Galeots, see note on vi 3. 4. 

24 . I. the altar of Zeus Laoetas and Poseidon Laoetaa See 
note on V. 14. 4. 

24 . 2. the war which they waged before the Medes etc. See x. 
I. 3 -«i. 

24 . 3. a Zens-twelve feet high etc The round marble 

pedestal of this image was found ten paces to the south-east of the 
south^stem comer of the temple of Zeus. The pedestal is not, how- 
in its original position. It is a hollow cylinder of coarse-grained 
grejish-blue marble, about .78 metre high and 1.27 metres in diameter; 
it probably tested on a quadrangular substructure of shell-limestone. 
The marble is of a sort that occurs commonly in southern Peloponnese ; 
probably it was quarried in Laconia. Inscribed on the upper edge of 
the cylindrical base are the verses given by Pausanias, but the inscription 
is mutilated. Another figment, containing a few mutilated letters of 
the first two words of the inscription, was afterwards found in the same 
neighbourhood. As restored by the editors of the Dlj-mpian inscrip¬ 
tions, Messrs. Dittenberger and Purgold, the inscription runs thus; 
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[^^}o, fMa(] K/Joi-iZa, [Z]«r ’OAi%-ri« naAiir a[7]aA/ifl 
ro^X) AiiK«Sa»/Miru>[««]. 

Thus restored, the inscription agrees with Pansanias's copy. But 
Messn. Ahrens and Roehl would restore the second line differently, 
thus; 

lXi/fu[s Sa]/uti TWi Aairt&u/io»'i|[»»i']. 

If they are right, the reading fiv/uft in Pausaniass copy is a mist^e for 
Sd/Ai/n, and Tofs .VaMOai/wi wis is a mistake for ry Aa«i&i*/*oyu»r or 
rtf AatttSat/ioyitf. They suppose that in Pansanias’s time the insenp- 
tion was mutilated in the same places as now, and that the gaps were 
conjecturally filled up by Pausanias or his guides. But the restoration 
of the line by Diitenberger and Purgold, agreeing as it does with the 
copy of Pausanias, is to be preferred. With regard to the date of the 
image, the language of Pausanias leases it uncertain whether he sup¬ 
posed it to have been dedicated at the time of the second .Mes^ian tMr 
in the seventh century B.C {see note on iv. 15. i) or at the time of the 
second Messenian rtbrlliOM in 464 B.C (see note on iv. J 4 - S)- But the 
regular form of the letters forbids us to set the inscription as high as 
the seventh century B.C Hence some scholars hare accepted 464 B.C. 
as the date of the dedication of the image, and Mr. Roehl thinks that 
the character of the letters of the inscription adntiu this date. On 
the other hand, Messrs. Dittenbergcr, Purgold, and KaiW assign the 
inscription to the'sixth century B.C If they are right, it follows tlwt 
Pausanias was mistaken in connecting the dedication of the image with 
either of the Messenian revolts. 

lo. Sta; K. PutgoW. In (Hymfit: Erfti' 
igiseit Zyitmmg, 34 (1876), P- 49 ! *»■ . 4 ° 
pp- 30. 174 ; Hicks, Grak kuttr. 

«, No. 743 ; Csuer, Mtthu tnu GraK> 
<0. 2611 E. Hoffmann, Syl!^ tfigram. 
uditn tmr GttrkkkU Att gri^k- A/fka- 
• in Bauroeister'* P/rnkmaltr, p. topi : 
(18761, pp. 681-687 5 «*• *3 (« 877 >. P- 385 
Olynii^ nr. 7,’ PkUHtgus, 38 (1879), pp. 
jaSiy. 

24 . 4. Mummius dedicated a bronae Zeus etc. Near the north- 
east comer of the temple of Zeus is a pedestal of Roman date which 
Prot Flasch thinks may have supported the image in 
(Baumeister’s DfnkmuUtr, p. 1092). Another image of ^s dedicated 
by Mommius w mentioned by Pausanias below (§ 8). Several inscnp- 
tions relating to votive offerings dedicated by Mummius and to stands 
of him have been found at Olympia. Thus a large pedestal Pcntelic 
marble was found in the East Byiantine wall, opposite to the Council 
House. It bears on each of the two short sides the inscription: 

Anwios liofifuov Afi’Kioi' i>«h« 

OT/xin/yhs iVoToS Vuliaittv 

At* ’OAi’/twiV 


See jyid lm<krifltn von Otjrm/ta, > 
WUM. Texthand a p. 147 »/• 5 ArthM, 
(18S2). p. 91 : Roehl, /. 0 . A. No. 7S, 
Nu, 17 S Ksibel, Sfigrammata Gratti 
No. 141 Roberts, Crttk Ef 'p^ky, I 
Gniterum, No. 311 ; Kirchhoff. St 
kta,* p. 151 W. I FUich, ‘Olrapia, 
Scbnbnft, In Emkritm*t Jakrbitther, 22 
ly.: H. L. .-Mirens, ‘ EHe Inichrift sus 
103-242 I Ad. Bditkhei, Olymfia,* p. 
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“ Luotts Mommius, son of Lucius, commander-in-chief of the Romans, 
(dedicated this statue) to Olympian Zetis." The upper surface of the 
pedestal bears marks which show that it supported the statue of a horse. 
The sutue canno^ therefore, have been either of the two votive oderings 
of Mummius which Pausanias mentions. See Dit Imukri/tem xvit 
Olympia^ Nos, 278, 279; Arckaologischt Zeitung, 37 (1879), P- 146 
jy-. Inscriptions 291, 292 ; Hicks, Gretk kizlorical inzeripHons, Na 198. 
Further Iragroents of two other inscriptions, identical »-ith the preced¬ 
ing, were found scattered in the East Byzantine wall and elsewhere. 
They seem, like the preceding inscription, to have been carved on two 
sides of the pedestal of an equestrian statue. Probably both statues 
representedMummius himself on horseback. See Du Inzckrifttn wn 
Olympia, Nos. 280, 281 ; ArcAaohgizeke Ztihatg, 36 (1878X p. 86, 
Na 132 ; cp. uL, 34 (1876), p. 53 zgq.. No*, to, n. 

Further there have been found at Olympia two inscriptions which 
^oubtedly refer to statues of Mummius himself In the first place a 
pedestal of grey limestone was found built into the East Byzantine wall 
and bearing an inscription which sets forth that “The dty of Elis 
(erected this satue oQ Lucius .Mununius, son of Lucius, commander- 
m<hief of the Romans, on Mcoont of his virtue and the kindness which 
he continues to show to it and to the rest of the Greeks" (Die 
InzckrifUn rvm Olympia, Na 319; Anhaologizclu Zeitumg, 36 (1878), 
p 86, Na 131 ; Dittenberger, Syllogt Inzer. Grate. Na 236). In 
the second place fise fragments of grey limestone .were found built 
into the E«t B>-zantine wall to the south of the terrace-wall and 
inscribed wiA the names in Creek of Lodus Mummius the Consul, 
G. Sempronins Tyrtanus, Aulus Postumhn .\lbinns, Aulus Terentius 
<Varro>, and Lodus Lidnius Murena. Oearly these inscriptions 
»_ere attached to a pedesul which supported sutues of Mummius and 
ten legates who assisted him in organising the province of .Achaia 
after his conquest of Greece in 146 B.C The names of two of the 
le gates (Aulus Postumms Albinus and C. Sempronius Tuditanus) are 
kno^ to tu from Cicero {Ad Atticum, xiii. epp 4, 5, 30, 32, 33); 
m the msenption the Latin surname Tuditanus hu b^ wrongly altered 
by the Greek stonemason into Tyrtanus. The ten legates are also 
referred to by Polybius though he does not mention their names (xl 
8-10). F^ the style of the inscriptions it is clear that the stttues 
of -MummiM and the legates were not set up or at all events that 
»e mscnptions were not cut, till a century or more after the conquest 
« Greece; what the occasion of setting up the smtues or of re- 
CTpasnng Ae inscriptions may has-e been we do not know. See 

Ta 320-324 ; Archdologizcke Ztifung, 

36 (1878), pp 86-88, Inscriptions 133 - 137 . The sUtues appar¬ 
ently stood m the large oblong base (about 40 feet long) which 
stands immediatdy to the west of the triumphal gateway at the south- 
.^t comer of the Altii. The core of the pedesul is of concrete, but 

limestone; it is on fragments 
oi these blocks that the mscnptions are engraved. Pedestals of this 
sort seem not to have been in ux before the imperial age. This is 
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iinother indication that the sutues of Mununius and the legate* were 
not set up before the middle of the first century B.C Dr. Purgold 
suggests that the statues may have been originally set up soon after 
146 B.CU, but that the alteration of the line of the southern boundary wall 
(see abose, p. 491 rg.) and the construction of the triumphal gateway 
may have necessitated the taking down of the statues and their reinstal- 
roent on a new pedestal in a different situation. And this seems more 
probable than that the monument should not have been erected until 
more than a century after the events which it commemorated. See 
Purgold, in Olympia : ErgtbuUse, Textband 2. pt 139 xg.; Ad. Bdtticher, 
Olympiad p. 41a Lastly, it may be mentioned that the inscribed base 
of the statue of another Mummius, the son of Gaius, was found along 
with two of the inscriptions relating to his more famous namesake, the 
conqueror of Corinth. See Die Insckrijten ivm Olympia, No. 331 ; 
Arckaologiicht Zeitung, 34 (1876), p. 53 Jfg., Na 12. 

24 . 4. The largest of all the bronae images etc Opposite the 
cast front of the temple of Zeus is a large piece of a pedestal of con¬ 
glomerate stone. It bears in large monumental letters the inscription : 

FaXtiiav vtpl ofiovoiap 

“ Of the Eleans, about unanimity." .Messrs. Purgold and Uittenberger 
think it probable that the pedestal, of which this is a part, supported 
the colossal brorue image dedicated by the Eleans. See Die ImscMn/teM 
vom Olympia, Na 260; Archiielogucht Zeifung, 34 <1876), p. 219, 
Inscr. No. 22; Histor. philolog. Aufsatxe Ernst Curtins gewidmet, p. 
224 sgq. ; Cauer, Delectus Inscr. Grate,* Na 265 i CoUitx, G. D. I. I. 
No. 1170. The war between the Eleans and Arcadians took place 
365.364 ac (Xenophon, Hellenica, vil 4 - «3 character 

of the letters of the inscription agrees with this data 

24 . 5. Homer has told how Ganymede etc See Iliad, v. 265 
sqq., XX. 231 sqq. On lepresentations of the rape of Ganymede in 
ancient art, see O. Jahn, Arckdologische Beitrage, p. 12 sqq. ; Over¬ 
beck, Grietk. Kunstmytkologie, a. p. 515 W ; Gazette ArckMogique, 2 
(1876), pp. 69-71, with plate 19} Annuli delP Instituto, 48 (1876), pp. 
49-62, with Tav. d’ agg. A. B. C 

24 . 5- Aristocle*, pupil and son of Oleoetaa. A* to Cleoetas, see 
L 24. 3; vi. 20. 14. From the latter passage it appears that the 
father of Cleoetas was also called Aristoclei. Thus we havx the three 
generations—Aristocles, Cleoetas, Aristocles. It was a common custom 
in fomilies of artist* for the names thus to alternate in alternate genera¬ 
tions. A work of a sculptor named Aristocles is still preserved; it is 
the tombstone of Aristion, one of the best-known monuinents of early 
.\ttic art. In low relief is represented a warrior standing in profile, 
with the shaft of a lance in hi* left hand; the relief was painted, and 
the original colours are to a large extent preserved. The name of the 
deceased warrior, Aristion, is inscribed at the foot, and above it are the 
words ipyov 'ApurroKAtow, "a work of Aristocles." The inscription 
belongs to the second half of the sixth century B.C Part of the inscription 
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of another sutuc by Amtocles was found at /fieruia in Anica, between 
Mt. Hymenus ^ Ml Pentelicus. It is wntten l^outtropkedon; and in 
the character of the letters it agrees with the inscripUon on the Aristion 
probably the same Aristocles who executed both 
works. Whether he is to be identified with the father or the son of 
Cleoetas or with neither of them, is a question which the evidence does 
not penmt lu to decide; but since Patisanias expressly contrasts (u 34 
3 ) a work of Cleoe^ as a specimen of fine art, with » mere antiquities," 
It scciM more probable that the Aristocles in question was the father 
t^ the »n of Cleoetas, and that the latter flourished in the eariy part 
Of tne hftn ccniury u.c 

i?' KitHitUr, t. n 106 . Ovttheck. OtirE V 

Hi, Mitchell, Htt/. of AmeuMi Sfulfturt, p. aty ,m. /Friederiehs-Wiltm. 

,01; Baumeiiter’i DonkmaUr. 

KBeuev JUwetec., No. 39 1 Loewy. 

24 . 6 . the offeiinga of Micythiu. See v. a 6 . s $qq 

V.V ^ Cp. Strabo, 

«c. of the city, of 

loma^ Pl lu. (LondoiL tSii^ pp. 1.44, plates l-naxiiL ; Sir C. T 
Newton, Tnrvets ttmi Discovtriet in iht Lez’ant, 2. p. 168 sqq Sir C 
Newton thought that the original dty of Cnidus occupied the island 
t^>, from which, m the population grew, it gradually extended over 
the opposite pan of the mainland. 

24 . 8. OoTMUa. One of the mythical founders of the sanctuars- of 
Anemis at Ephesus was named Coresus. From him, probably, the 
quarter ^ the city was supposed to take its name. ^ vii. 2 7 

** mountain which 

^nded Ephesus^ the See note on viu 5. ta Cp. Strabo, 
p. 64a Di^oms (XIV. 99) speaks of Coressus as “a lo^ 
mounuin, distant forty furlongs from Ephesus.- But this distance is 
surely exaggerated. Cp. Herodotus, v. too; Xenophon, HtlUnua, 

, • Ooun^ Hotue. This is commonly identified with the 

tnpimiie budding which stands to the south of the temple of Zeus just 
Mtside the later boundary of the Altis. The identificatiL may be right 

Jr, ^ « « “« conclave. He 

contends that from the route followed by Pausanias in describing the 
i^ous images of^eus (chapters 22-24) it appears that the Cwncil 
House was to the south of the east front of the temple of Zeus where 
wveral roads met, and that there is no building so situated exc’epMhe 

of repeatedly mentions the Coundl House (v. 23. i • v • 
and in the present passage), but there is nothing ta th^ reference 10 

‘•escribing a battle bctween*the Eleans 
“tati Olj-mpm. «)>s that the Eleans drove their enemies 

mto the space between the Council House, the sanctuary of Hestia. 
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and the theatre that adjoins them" (Htlltmca, viL 4. 31). By “the 
sancroary of Hestia” Xenophon no doubt means the hearth in the 
rrytancum (see above, p. 580 Sf.) Hence we should expect to find the 
Council House near the Pirtancum, that is, to the north-west of the 
Altis, not to the south of it, as Dr. Dbrpfeld contends. It is possible 
that both the Council House and the theatre (which is unknown to ns 
except firom this mention of it by Xenophon *) may be situated in the 
nill tmexcavated (ground to the north-west of the Aids. Even if^ with 
Dr. Dbrpfeld, we interpret “ the theatre ° to mean the spectators’ seats 
ut the stadium—and, in hurt, the term was so applied at Athens 
{C. I. A. ii. No. 176 line 17)—we should still be in difiiculties ; for how 
can the stadium be said to adjoin the Prytanetun, iknn which it is 
divided by the whole leni^ of the Altis ? Huwe% er, we may provision¬ 
ally acquiesce in Dr. DOrpfeld's idendfication of the tripartite building 
as the Council House. A somewhat similar building at Elcusis has 
been conjecturally idendfied as the Council House (voL 2. p. Sit). 

The Olympian Council House, as we may call it for the present, 
consists of a square building flanked on the north and sooth by two 
long wings, each of which terminates at its west end m a semicircular 
apse. These apses are of interest as the earliest examples of such 
structures known to us in Greek architecture. The central building is 
aliout 14 metres square. The two wings correspond to each other 
closely, though not exactly, in sire; they average about 30.65 metres 
in length by 13.78 metres in breadth. In plan and disposition, so for 
as we can judge firom their remains, the two wings also corresponded 
closely. Each of them apparently consisted of a long quadrangular 
hall, from which the apse at the west end was divided by a cross-wall; 
a TOW of seven columns ran down the length of each of the long halls. 
.An entablature consisdng of architrave and triglyph fncre seems to have 
nm round the outer walls of both buildings; remains of both enubla- 
tures have been found. Further, each wing rests on a two-stepped 
basement, and had three columns, between amtiu, on its eastern fo(;ade. 
.An Ionic colonnade extended along the eastern fronts of all three 
buildings. 

All three buildings are constructed of squared blocks of common 
stone, but the kind of stone in each of them is diflerent. Diflerent, too, 
is the state of preservation of each of the buildings. The South Wing 
IS the best preserved. On its east front the drums of the three columns 
(of the Doric order) are still standing in their places, together with one 
of the two antae ; two of the capitals of these columns, with finely-shaped 
tckiHus, lie in front of them. The outer walls of the building are pre¬ 
served to a height of one and two courses ; and in the interior there are 
remains of two columns standing in their places. These last remains 
consist in case of a single unfluted drum of a column without a 

* It is tnie that Pausanias elsewbete (vili. 50. 3) sneaks of “the theatre at 
Olympia “ {ri iw 'OXvsiafv War^), but the context shows that be means the 
spcctaton («1 •rarai). The woed is used in the «me sense by John Chrysoatom 
{Htmil im frinap. ttomm, i. voL 3. p. 59 . ed- Mootfoucon, roi Mrpov 
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base ; probably the columns were of the Doric order. As these drums 
are of a diffcrtmt stone from the teat of the boilding, it is passible that 
the columns did not belong to it originally. There were seven of these 
colons exuding in a row down the middle of the long hall, thus 
dividing it into two aisles. £ach column had a separate foundation, 
which is preserved. The breadth of the hall (about 11 metres) was 
just half its length (about aa metres). The apse at the west end was 
separated from the hall by a cross-wall, and was iteelf divided into two 
compartmenu by a wall tunning east and west Each of these com¬ 
partments opened into the great haU by a door, of which the thresholds 
(with holes for sockeU and bolts) are preserved. A very peculiar 
feature in the architecture of the South Wng, which distinguUhes it not 
only from the North Wing but from all other Greek buildings hitherto 
observed, is that its long waUs are not paraUel to each other and 
straight, but form with the apse a long ellipse, of which one of the 
narrow ends (namely, the eastern end) has been cut off This shape is 
not accidental, for the stones, even in the long sides, are cut so that 
their ends are not paraUel to each other, but radiate from the inner side 
outwards ; hence the outer side of many of the blocks is longer than the 
inner by a measurable amount. The reasons for adopting this peculiar 
ground-plan, which gives to the building somewhat of the shape of a 
ship, are quite unknown. 

Of the North Wing little but foundations and some of the steps is 
preserved In plan and dimensions it seems to have corresponded 
closdy with the South Wing, except that it had the form, not of a trun¬ 
cated ellipse, but of a quadrangle with a semicircular apse at the west 
end. Whether the apse was separated from the test of the building by 
a cross-wall and divided internally into two compartments by another 
cross-wall, we cannot, in the ruinous sute of the building, say for 
certain ; but on the analogy of the South Wng we may conjecture that 
It WM so. Of the nm of columns that ran down the middle of the hall 
nothing but foundations is lefr: the Doric colunuis, found in the West 
Byiantine wall, which were formerly supposed to belong to the interior 
^ this hall, are now referred by Dr. Dorpfeld to the portico of the 
Treasury rf Cela. A capiul of very archaic form, which was found in 
the East Byianune wall, in front of the Council House, may have be^ 
^gri to one of the three outer columns which, on the analogy of the 
South Wing, probably adorned the eastern fi^ade of the builxiing 

Of the square central building nothing is left but foundations. It 
was not raised on a two-step basement like the wings. ApparenUv 
there were columns on the eastern fiujade, and no doors in the other 
three sides. In the centre of the square haU U a foundation on which 
a column, supporting the roof, may have rested. Prof Flasch, however 
believes th« t^ foundation supported the image of Zeus, God of Oaths! 
mentioned by PausMias^and that the central building was nothing but 
a chapel iff thw goff Further, smee oaths were taken in the open air, 
he infers that the chapel was roofless. ^ * 

The colonnade which extended dong the whole east front of the 
Council House had twenty-seven Ionic columns on iu long facade and 
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three at each of the narrow sides (north and south). Only three drums 
of these columns are standing in their places; they hare twenty flutes 
instead of the usual twenty-four. One of the capitals has been found ; it 
luu very large volutes. Many drums of columns, both fluted and unfluted, 
are built into the foundations of the colonnade, also a great many squared 
blocks coated with stucco, and a fragment of the geison of the temple 
of Zeus. In Roman times a great open court, surrounded by colonnades, 
was constructed in front of the Council House. The columns, resting 
on square bases, were made of very heterogeneous materials. 

With regard to the history of the Council House, Dr. Ddrpfeld now 
holds, on grounds of architectural style, that the Xorth ^^ 1 ng is older 
than the South Wing, having been built in the sixth century ao, while 
the South \Mng appears to be contemporary with the temple of Zeus, 
that is, to date from the first half of the fifth century B.C. That the 
square central building is later than the wings is proved by the frKt that 
it is conneaed wth them by short walls which are clearly cantemporary, 
not with the wings, but with the central building. The central building 
itself appears to be contemporary with the Ionic colonnade which 
extends ^ong the east front of the whole building; but as to the date of 
the central building and the colonnade Dr. Ddrpfeld declines to pro¬ 
nounce an opinion. The colonnade may possibly, he says, hate been 
built in the third or second century B.C. 

As to the destination of the three buildings which compose the 
Council House opinions are divided. Prof Flasch thinks that the 
North Wing, the oldest of the buildings, was the original Council 
House, and that, when it no longer sufficed for the btuiness of the 
Council, the South Wing was added. But this view, as Prof Flasch 
admits, is open to grave objections. If the old Council House was too 
small, why not simply enlace it instead of budding a second structure 
similar to, but quite separate from, the first ? If the North WTng was 
the original Council House, we are almost driven to suppose that at a 
later time two separate Councils sat in the two wings. To meet this 
difficulty Dr. Ddrpfeld now maintains that the Council sat in the central 
building, and that the wings were merely offices for the despatch of 
administrative business. But on Dr. Ddrpfeld’s own showing the central 
building is later than the wings. Where then did the Council meet 
before the central building was ereaed ? With regard to the apses of 
the wings Dr. Ddrpfeld and Prof Flasch agree in thinking t^t the 
treasures and archives of the Council were probably stored in them: 
Dr. Ddrpfeld compares the chambers in the pre-Persian temple on the 
Acropolis at Athens which seem to have been used as treasuries (see voL 
3. p. $60 note 1). This vieW .« not free from difficulty. For why 
should the treasures and archi/cS be dispersed in two separate buildings ? 

The Council House (if the building we have been examining 
deserves that name) lay some little way outside of the original South 
Wall of the Altis. But when at a later time the Altis was extended to 
the south (see above, p. 491). the North Wing of the Council House, or 
rather the north wall of the North Wing, formed at this point the new 
southern boundary of the Altis. 
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See W. Di.irpfdil, in Dit AmjgrabttHgtn stt Ofymfm, 4 (1878-1879), pp. 4046, 
with pL L-iu., uxvi ; i</., in O/jnmfia: Erifeimitu, Tcxtband 3. pp. 76-79; 
otjrmfia: Ergrimtit, Tafelluid I-pU. iT.-Iviii. j JHt Fnndt twe Otympa, pi x>; 
Carthu und Adler, OiymfU and Umn^nd, p. 25; Flucfa, 'Olpapia,* in Beo- 
meirter'i Dtnkmakr, ji 1 104 J ; A. Butticiua, Otymfia,* p. 225 t ^.; GoU imd 
Konet, D»i Lt 6 tm drr Critchtn ttitd Remtrf p 144 jy. 

In excavating the Council House the German archaeologists dis¬ 
covered, deep down, many archaic bronies resembling those which were 
found in the South-East Building and the Prytaneum (see above, 
PP- S 75 . 582 V -); among the objecu brought to light were many pieces 
of tripes and remarkably many weigbu, also spearheads, lamps, etc. 
(A. Furtwangler, in ErgebnisM, Textband 4. p. 6). 

24 . 9. to swear npon the cut pieces of a boar. Sec note on iil 
30 . 9. In Tibetan law<ourt5, when a great oath is talrwi «•« is done 
by the person placing a holy scripture on his head, and sitting on the 
reeking hide of an ox and eating a part of the ox’s heart" (LA. 
Waddell, Titr BudJkittn of Tibet (London, 1895), p 569 note 7). 

24 . to. those who examine-the foals. Cp vi. 2. 2. 

24 . la Homer proves this etc. See //fo,/, xix. 266 sqq. In the 
first of these lines our texts of Homer have ord/aa^ov ('throat ’) instead 
of <r^o(payor, which Pansanias read. Eastathins on Homer, Iliad, itL 310, 
says that the sacrificial victims upon which oaths were taken were by 
some peoples buried in the earth, by others cast into the sea, it being 
wholly forbidden to partake of them. 

24 . It. verses inscribed- to strike terror into peijnren. 

At the village of St. George, near Phlius, a fragmentary inscription was 
found, of which the purport is conjectured by Mr. Roehl to have been 
similar to that of the inscription here mentioned by Pausanias. See 
RoehU /. G. A. Na 28. 

25 . I. Alexander, son of Philip. Dr. Pnrgold thinks that the 
pedestal at the north-east comer of the temple of Zeus (see note on 24. 
4) may have supported this sutue rather than the bronre Zeus of 
Mummius {Histor. pUlolog. Aufsatte Enut Curtins grandmet, p 236). 

25 . 3. the sea at this strait is the stormiest of seas etc. The 
following absurd description of the Straits of Messina would seem to 
show that Pausanias had never seen it 1 have thrice sailed through 
the Straits of Messina ; the weather was always calm and clear ; and I 
smell no marine monsters, nothing but the brisk pungent air of the sea. 

25 . 4- The ancient inscription declared etc From the occur- 
tvttce of the name Messentans in the inscription, we may infer that the 
sutue was made after 494 nc., about which time the old name Zancle 
was changed into Mesxene or Messana. On the other hand, as the 
Uter inscription on the sutue was by Hippias, who flourished about 
436 B.C, we may suppose that the statue was made not later than that 
year. Hence the date of Gallon, the artist who made it, would seem 
to fall somewhere between 494 and 436 B.C See H. Bmnn, GtscE d. 
gritcM. KumstUr, I. p it 3 sf. But on inscription from the base of a 
statue by this sculptor points to his having been at worit between 420 
and 410 B.C (see note on v. 27. 8). 
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25. 4. Hippias. This is the sophist whom Plato gibbeted in the 
dialogue called after him. (The second dialogue which bears the name 
of Hippias—the Hipputs Minor —is perhaps spurious.) 

25. 5- At Pachyntun - there is a city Motye. Motye was 

situated, not at Cape Pach)’num, the southern extremity of Sicily, but in 
the neighbourhood of Lilybaeuin, the most westerly cape of the island. 
Pausanias appears to speak of Motye as if it were still in existence, 
though it was finally abandoned about 396 B.C Hence Prod Holm 
{Gtsckichtt SidlUns im AlUrthnm, 1. pi 318) has conjectured that the 
authority on whom Pausanias here relied was .'\ntiochus, a contemporary 
of Herodotus (fifth century &C) and author of a history of Sicily, with 
which Pausanias was acquainted. See x. 11. 3. 

25. 5. stretching out their right hands as if praying. Cp. vL i. 
7. On the attitude of prayer in ancient art, see Mittheil. d. artk. Imt. 
in A/km, 6 (1881), p. 157 ry. ;A Conze, ‘ Der betende Knabe,' 
Jakriuck d. arckdolog. Inst. 1 (1886), pp. 1-13; Ch. Scherer, Dt 
Olympionicarum i/it/nis, p. 31 ryy.; C. Sittl, Dit Ctbdrdtn titr Grittken 
und Ronur, p. 305 ryy. 

25. J. works of Calamls. Calamis was a master of the older style 
of sculpture, one of the immediate predecessors of Phidias; be wo^d 
seem to have flourished about 500-460 ilc. The list of his works 
points to a great versatility and range of talent “The verdict of 
antiquity has ascribed to him a subdued and refined gracefulness in his 
female figures, unrivalled excellence in his horses, and withal a certain 
remainder of archaic stiflTnesv ... He is not to be regarded as having 
created a new epoch in sculpture, but as ooe who, while adhering to the 
principles in which he hod been trained, developed a more natural, 
finer, and higher conception of what was beautiful in human expression 
and physical form, in this way rather preparing the way for his succes¬ 
sors than opening it himself* (A. S. Murray). It has been conjectured 
that the victory of the Agrigentines over the Phoenicians and Libyans of 
Motye may has-e coincided with the defeat of the Carthaginians by 
Gelo in 480 B.C, and hence that the bronze group of pra>-ing boys, here 
described by Pausanias, may have been executed by Caliunis soon after 
that date. 


See Overbeck, Sfkriftfmikm, H C*tdk. d. grutL /VaW/i,* i. 

p. 377 zyy.: Brunn, Gesek. d, grittk. fiumitltr, f. p. 135 ryy. ; .Murray, Hist. ^ 
Gntk Smlfittrtp I. p. 336 ; Lucy M. Mitchell, Hist, tf Amitstt Srtd^n, 

p 389 zyy. ; Collignoo, Hisioirt dt la Sndftnrt grtsqstt, 1. pp. 397-40S; E. 
Gardner, Uandketi tf Grok Smlftnrt, i. pp 333 336. 


25. 6. Sicily is inhabited by the following races etc On the 
various ancient races in Sicily, see Holm, GtscUck/t dts SuiEmt, 1. 
p 57 zpy.; B, Hcisterbctgk, • Fragen der altcsten Geschiebte Siciliens, 
Beriinar Studim fur cUusischt Pkiioiogit, 9, Heft 3 (Berlin, 1889). 

25. 7. Nicodamtu. See Index and note on vi. 6. 3. 

25. 8. itatnee of the men who etc See Homer, II. viL 161 xyy. 
This group of Greek heroes is believed to have occupied the huge 
curved pedestal which stands 15 metres east of the south-east corner of 

vou III * 
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the temple of Zeus. The pedestal, which is of poros stone, is only 
partially presen'cd; originally it may have formed a semicircle with 
a radius of nearly 11 metres (36 feet>. The sutuc of Nestor chairi ng 
the lots in the helmet is supposed to have stood on the round Kgu* 
on the opposite side of the way, which in material and technique 
agitses exacUy with the other base. The group of Greek heroes 
must have been older than the temple of Zeus, since the founda¬ 
tions of the pedestal extend under the rubbish-heaps thrown up in 
building the temple. See A. Furtwangler, in Arehaotogiuht Ztitung, 
37 (t 879 X P- 44 t note 3 ; K. Pnrgoli^ in Olympia: Ergtbnisst, Textbond 
2. p. 145 Flasch, ‘Olympia,’ in Baumeistcr's Denkmiilcr^ p. 1093 
ry.; Baedeker,^ p 340. 

25 . 9 - the cock is sacred to the Sun. On the religious significance 
of the cock in antiquity, see E. Baethgen, Dt vi ac signijkationt gaili 
in religionibHS €t artilmj Graecorum e/E{>manorum (Giiuia^en, 1887)! 
G. Schlumbcrgcr, in Gasette arcUotogique, 6 (1880), p 193 sq. 

25 . 10. Onatas. This sculptor is only known from Pausanias (sec 
Index), a mention in the Greek anthology {AntMol. Palo/, ix. 238X and 
an inscription from the base of a sUtue by hhn. The base was found on 
the Acropolis at Athens, and bears the sculptor's name. See 'Ediqpcpis 
apXaioXoyiin), 1887, p. 145 tq. Cp. notes on viii. 43. 7 Md 8. 

25 . II. Aristocles, a Cydonian. This sculptor is otherwise un¬ 
known. Zancle took the name of hfessene (Alcssana) about 494 b.C 
(see note on iv. 23. 6 ). A fragment of Parian marble, which was found 
in the temple of Zeus in 1876, is conjectured to have belonged to the 
pedestal of the group described by Pausanias. It bears in large archaic 
letters the word [Kv^vtdras. Sec Hie Insikrijlen tw» Olympia, No. 
836 ; ArcAaolog. Zeitung, 40 (1882), p. 88, Na 426 ; Rochl, I. G. A. 
No. S 77 . 

25 . 13 . The Thaaians - dedicated a statue of Hercules. 

This dedication probably took place between 480 uc. and 462 ac, the 
period when Thasos was free. For some years before 480 the island 
had been subject to the Persians; in 462 it was conquered by the 
Athenians. This helps to fix the date of Onatas, the sculptor who made 
the statut Cp Brunn, GescA. d. grircA. Kiuutler, i. p 89; Murray, 
If iff. ef Greek Sculpture,* i. p 200; and the note on viiL 42. 8. As 
to the Phoenician origin of the Thasians, cp Herodotus, ii. 44, vi. 47 ; 
Conon, Xarraiiones, 37. * 

25 . 12. Herculea whom the Tyrians retrere. The Tyrian Her¬ 
cules was Mclearth (W. Robertson Smith, Religion of ike SemiUs,* 
p 292X 

25 . 13. the Aeginetan achool of sculpture. Pausanias often refers to 
the Aeginetan school of sculpture. See i. 42. 5; iL 3a i; sTi. 5. 5; viii. 5 3. 

11 ; X- 17. 12, 36. 5. “ It is clear that by the ‘Aeginetan maimer’ he 

understood a rigidity and spareness of form approaching that of Egyptian 
sutuary, and that generally ‘A^inetan’ was a current equivalent with 
him for ‘archaic,’ whereas ‘Attic’ represented the highest art" (Murray, 
Hist, of Greek Sculpture,* i. p 201X Prof Furtwangler’s interpretation 
of the terms ‘ Aegincun ’ and ‘ Attic,’ as applied by Pausanias to works 
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of art, is different He holds that by ‘Aej^etan’ I'ausanias meant 
the very archaic statues in which the legs are not separated at all; that 
by ‘Egyptian’ (t 43. S ; ii. 19. 3 ; iv. 3J. i ; vii. 5. S) he meant the 
somewhat less archaic statues in which, though the legs are not com¬ 
pletely separated, the left h>ot is a little in advance of the right—a 
common £g)'ptian type of satue; and that by ‘Attic’ (cp. x. 33. 4; 
X. 37. 8) he meant archaic statues in which the legs are wholly separate 
so as to produce the effect of free and rapid motion. According to 
Prof. Furtwiingler, Smilis was regarded by Pausanias as the founder of 
the ‘ Aegineun ' style, and Daedalus as the founder of the ‘ Attic' style 
of archaic sculpture. See Furtwangler, Meiiteroferie d. gritek. Plastii, 

pp. 720-733- 

26 . I. the image of Victory that stands on the pillar. This 
statue was found in the course of the German excavations at Olympia, 
2 tit December 1875. It originally occupied a lofty triangular pedestal, 
about 30 metres east of the somh.east comer of the temple of Zeus. 
This triangular pedestal, composed of a number of prism-shaped blocks 
of yellowi^ maihle with large crystals (the same marble of which the 
statue is made}, is the ‘pillar’ i^ich Pausanias speaks of. Nine of 
the blocks of the pedestal ba\'e been found ; five of them lay beside the 
statue. It is estimated that there were twelve of these blocks in all, 
placed one above the other, and that the total height of the pedestal 
was about 9 metres (nearly 30 feet). The statue is colossal and 
represents the goddess of Victory flying through the air. Her drapery 
floats behind her on the wind. Underneath her feet is a bird, perhaps 
an eagle, showing that she is conceived as actually aloft in the air. 
With the exception of the face, the lower arms, and the wings, the 
statue is nearly perfect. The style is remarkably bold and free; the 
figure graceful and rounded; the lines of the ample drapery arc easy 
and flowing. Altogether it shows an immense artistic advance upon 
the somewhat stiff and angular figures of the eastern gable, and if 
it were not for the express statement of Pausanias (v. 10. 8) that the 
latter were by Paeonius, nobody, probably, would have thought of attri¬ 
buting them and the Victory to the same sculptor. If they are really 
by the same artist, we must suppose that the Victory was executed by 
him some years after the gable sculptures, and that in the interval he 
had made great strides, not merely in technical skill, but in artistic con¬ 
ception. In feet the resemblance of the V'ictory to the sculptures of the 
Parthenon in respect of grace, dignity, and freedom of style is so great, 
that we can hardly help concluding that when Paeonius executed it he 
must have studied under Phidias, and caught his manner. 

The pedestal of the statue bears the following inscription :— 

Mesrrdi'toi xal Xaiwoicrioi dntftv Ait 

‘OKvfimtf StKarar ari rw/i iroXtfuw. 

Ilauiyiot hroit)ir€ 3 Icv 5 aros, 

Koi rinpurqpia nuiv hri r&v nAv svi'ira. 

" Messenians and Naupactians dedicated (this statue) to Olympian 
Zeus as a tithe from their enemies. Paeonius, a Mendacan, made (it). 




?«.—Tia ricroav or rAKoxiu* (maulc riATom rovao 
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and he wa» vktorioas in making the top-figures {akroteria) which were 
to be placed on the temple." The alphabet of the inscription is the 
Ionic throughout; the first two lines of it are in the Doric dialect, the 
second two are in the Attk or more probably Ionic dialect (see below). 

This inscription has been much discussed. (i) Who arc the 
‘enemies’ referred to? The remarks of I'ausanias on this subject 
show that the question was debated in his day, and modem scholars 
have not yet arrived at an agreement on the subject. Pausanias him¬ 
self thought that the statue «as erected from the booty taken by the 
Messenians of Naupoctus from the Acamanians of Oeniadae. He 
probably refers to the capture of Oenuidae by the Messenians of 
Xaupactus, as to which see iv. 25. It must have occurred soon after 
456 or 4J5 B.C, the year when the Messenians were settled at Nau- 
pactus. But as the Messenians were forced to evacuate Oemadac in 
the following year, its temporary conquest seems luinily a fit subject 
for a grand triumphal monument. The other view mentioned by 
Pausanias, that the Wictory was erected as a trophy of the success which 
the Messenians, as allies of the Athenians, obtained over the Spartans 
at Sphacteria m 4 JS B-C. (Thucydides, iv. chs. 9, 32, 36, 41) aifrew 
much better with the style of the statue (see above). .Against this 
view, however, it has been urged with some force that the booty taken 
at Sphacteria was too scanty to suffice for the erection of so splendid a 
monument, and that the Naupactians would not have joined the Mes¬ 
senians in erecting a trophy of a victory in which they had no sha^ 
For it is to be observed that the Naupactians mentioned in the inscrip¬ 
tion can hardly be the Messenians settled at .Naupactus, but must be a 
remnant of the old [lopulation who were suffered to remain in Naupactus 
after the .Messenian settlement and who fought on the side of the 
)ttessenian settlers in their wars. The most probable view seems to be 
that the trophy was erected jointly by the new Messenian settlers and 
some of the old inhabiunti of Naupactus for victories achieved by them 
alone or as allies of the Athenians in the early years of the Pelopon¬ 
nesian war (cp. Thuc)dides, iiL 105-113). On this hypothesis we may 
suppose that the monument was set up on the conclusion of the peace 
of Nicias in 421 B,C (Thucydides, v. 18 jy.), and that the enemies 
mentioned in the inscription comprised a number of peoples (Ambraciots, 
Aetolians, etc) who had been vanquished on various occasions by the 
allied Messenians and Naupactians. In inscriptions commemorative of 
victories it was not uncommon to refer to ‘the enemies’ in general 
terms without specifying them by name (I’ausanias, v. 24. 7; Roehl, /. 

C. 3 a, p 169; Bull, dt Corr. kelUn. I (1877), p 84, Na 17 : 

15 (1891), p 629, Na I ; C /. A. 2. Na 1154). Hence there is no 
reason for supposing that in this particular case the name of the enemies 
was suppressed from fear, and that consequently the enemies in questnm 
were the Lacedaemonians. Another inscription found at Olympia 
proves that a much feebler people than the Messenians (to wit the 
Methanians) were not afraid openly to commemorate a victory “X 
them over the Lacedaemoniaru {/he Insckriflem von Oljrmpta, Na 

247; Roehl, /. C. A. Na 46; Cauer, Delectus luscr. Craee.' Na 
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63; Roberts, Grttk Epigraph}-, Na 386; Colliti, G. D. 1 . 3, Na 

3369). 

(2) The meaning of TaKfitgr^pta in the last line of the inscription 
has hero much debated (see note on v. la 8). The nature of the 
competition in which Paeonius was victorious (fviVa) is also uncertain. 
Was the competition between designs sent in by various artists } or 
was it between finished works of art ? The practice of antiquity seems 
in fiivour of the latter view. Sec Pliny, A'. H. «xiv. 59, xjwv. 65 and 
72, xxxvT. 1 7 * Mr. A. S. Murray has suggested that there was no 
competition at all, and that the verb mao, * was victorious,’ merely 
contains a punning reference to the fact that Paeonius had made several 
sutues of Viaory (namely one, or perhaps two, on the roof of the temple, 
besides the colossal one in question). But this seems very unlikely. 

The town of .Mende, to which I’aeonius belonged, is supposed to 
Imve been, not the Mende on Pallene, but the Thracian Mende men¬ 
tioned by Pausanias elsewhere (v. 27. 12). The inhabitanu of the 
latter town were lonians by descent, and this may explain why the 
inscription on the base of the Messenian Victory is in the Ionic alpha¬ 
bet, and why the artist apparently recorded his name and achievements 
in the Ionic dialect. 

At a later time, about 140 B.C, the Messenians engraved on two 
of the bloclu of the pedestal a copy of the award which certain 
Milestan arbitrators had given in favour of Messenia in the dispute 
between .Messenia and Laconia for the possession of the Denthelian 
district {Du iHScMriflen voh Olympia, Na 52 ; Dittenberger, Syllogt 
Inscr. Grate. Na 240; Hicks, Greek histor. Inscripl. No. 200; as to 
the Denthelian district see note on iv. 31. i). 


As to the suttte and its iiucripu<«. see Otymfia- ErgeMtu, Tafelhsnd t. 
* ’*• pl-.scfii.; Die Imtkriften xmt Olymfia, Na 

PurgoH, xnOlympta: ErgAmuu, Texlband a. pa 153-155; Die Fumdt 
vym ^mp,a, pi. xvi. ; E. Cuitiiu. b Artkiulegiulu li Pa 

iirib?/?. 7 October tSo n. tvA * A Vie-kowii;. 



nuyi,* I. 541- --^ cemuare 2. a 

l6a , b AeaJemp, 2 Ortober tW 6 , p. 230; Lucy M Mitchell //ia « 

^ ^ 3 Lum. N 


ft . Offei^ of Micythna. As to Micythus, see 

5 4 ry Herodotus «y. of htm (vti. 1 70), « Miej-thus, beingTTveTf 
Ai^ilas, was lefi by him regent of Rhegium. It was he wh« 3 ,. 
being banished from Rhegium and taking up his abode at Tegca in 
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Arcadia, dedicated the many itatues at 01 ym|^” Diodorus tells us 
(xL 48) that when Anaxilas, tyrant of Rhegium, died in 476 B.C., he 
bequeathed the tyranny to Micythus in trust for his children ; and that 
in 467 H.C, when the sons of Anaxilas came of age, they demanded 
an account from Micythus. He gave them a good account of all he 
had done, proving that he had been futhhil to his trust; they entreated 
him to resume the gos’emment, but be declined ; and, placing his sub¬ 
stance on shipboard, sailed away, followed by the good wishes of all the 
common people; he then settled at Tegea in Arca^ where he died 
highly esteemed (Diodorus, xL 66). Cp. Justin, iv. 2; Macrohit^ 
Satunu L II. 29. Hence the votive oflerings of Micythus at Olympia 
must have been made later than 467 B-C-, the year m which he settled 
at Tegea. Cp. Bentley, Disstrlations upon the episHts of PhalarU, p. 
301 ry., ed. Wagner. 

Fragments of the pedestal which supported some of the votive 
ofrerings of Micythus have been found at Olympia. One block of 
greyish-whitc marble was found {20th May 1879) 1 ° the wutheast of 
the temple of Hera bearing the following fragmentary inscription in the 
Cholcidian alphabet: 

KMK FoiKrwi’ «»■ Ttyrg 

v Mat d*aU waoutf 

cu utrm foi vXtum eyev 

<AA»r, hntra €v(aiuv 


The block now lies outside the north-east comer of the Pclopium. The 
mutilated inscription is thus restored by Prof. Kaibel; 

[.MiVi-fios o XoiVoi-'p97««K Kol M«nr»/]vios, Fotuiiur *V Tfy«i; 
[ntydApm! rnAt fftoU avi&tfM roo-ijr itol roOTiV 

[waifihc Si iwov rwrwvros «}u xP9/u»t«v «nra fot 

vArfora cyt*(rro fivi-oThr] _ _ 

[t’lyrpofs SoranjWrrwir, k ‘OXf/ia-iijv] iXffuir, fs-ura 
[os_dw9»/icer]. 


** Micythus of Rhegium and Messene, son of Choerus, dwelling in 
Tegea, dedicated these images to all gods and goddesses. His 
being sick of a wasting sickness, and having spent all the money he 
could upon physicians, he (Micythus) came to Olympia, and hasing 
made a vow dedicated.” 

Again, to the north-east of the temple of Zeus, another block of 
greyish-white marble was found, bearing the same inscription in a stiU 
more mutilated sute, but differing from the former inscription soi^- 
what in spelling and alphabet It appears, howev«, to have 
to the same pedestaL One of the groups dedicated by .Vlicyt^ 
contained so many 6gures that a large pedestal must have been rcqmred 
to support them, and the same inscri|kion may have been engrav^ on 
two parts of it But it is equally possible that the second inscription 
may have belonged to a separate pe^tal of similar style ; for we Imow 
from Pausanias that the offerings of Micythus were not aU 
Lasdy, five small pieces of marble inscribed with a few letters of the 
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same inscription ha\-e been fowid at Olympia; whether they belong to 
one or other «»f the two mutilated copies of the inscription already 
mentioned or to a third copy of it, wc cannot say for certain. 

It is conjectured that the foundations of a pedestal (about 40 feet 
long) which are to be seen about 30 feet to the north of die temple of 
Zeus, and nearly parallel with it, may have supported what I’ausanias 
calls (5 6) the greater offerings of Micythus. This would agree with 
the sutement of Pausanias that they were *• on the left side of the great 
trOTple," supposing that in giving this direction Pausanias conceived 
himself dicing eastward. The foundations in question are of pom 
stone; but the p^cstal which they supported may have been of marble. 
If this identification is right, the offerings were later than the temple of 
Zeus, for the pedestal stands upon the rubbish which was thrown up in 
building the temple; on this hy-pothesis they can hardly have been set 
up sooner than 460 ac 


hukrintn ran Olymfia, No*. *67, 168. 469 ; MrthulagiuAa Zeitmnr. 
36(1^878). p. 135 ^ W. No. 175 : 37 ( 18791 . PP I 49 -«S« Umcr. No. 300); 

t 533 • Cauer, PtUttm Ko, 517 5 Loewy. 

BMkantr No. 31 ; Roberts Crttk Efitrapka, .vk iSo. 181 J 
U. KjUW. in as (1893). pp. 60.61; A. Boltichcr,* Olymfim, p. 1*7 

ry.; Hssch, Olympiii, ut Uaumristet's DtntmaUr, p. 1093. 

26 . a. Ecechiria crowning Iphltus etc. .See v. to. to. 

26 . 3. Olanctu, ui Argive. This sculptor is otherwise unknown. 
He must have nourished soon after 467 B.C. .See note on J 1. 

26 . 2. Hesiod. On portraits of Hesiod see Panofka, 'm Arckaolo. 
gisekt Zritung, 1856, p. 253 sq. 

26 . 3 * • figure of Contest, for this personification, cp. v. 20. 3. 
Personified Contest U thought by some to have been occasionally 
represented as a winged youth, but this is doubtful See Gerhard, in 
Arckaologu(/u Zeitung, 7 (1849). pp. 9-15 ; (d., Akadtmisc/u AbknnJ. 
lun^ I, p. 163 sq^ with pL xii. 2 and 3; De Witte, in Rnmt 
u^kMcgtqut, N.S. 17 (1868), pp 372.381 ; K. O. Muller, Ar.kaachgit 
^ Kunst, S 406. 2; Schreiber, in Roscher's LrxiJtofi, s.v. -Agon’; 
Daremberg « Sagho /Vrf. des Antiquity, i. p 147 ; Rcisch, in Pauly's 
Rtal-Encgilopiuhe, ed. Wissowa, s.v. ‘Agon.’ 

26 3. leaping-weigh^ Cp v. 27. 12 ; vi. 3. 10. As to leaping, 
weights see Lucum, An.ukarsa, 27: Philostmtus. Da rrr* gymwufin,. 
5 s : W. Mognurn, p. 7 1. 20 ,qq. Jn the Museum at Olympia there 

ts a ltmp.ng-«eight, made of stone, with a place for the fingers to slip 
through, such as I>nusanias describes. A pair of ancient leaping 
tretghts. of exactly the shape described by Pausanias, was also f^nd 
at Connth wme y^ ago. The weighu are of stone, each being in 
the sha^ of an ellipse or elongated circle (as P.tusanias calls Ul 
In the diameter is a hole, with hoUow, on each side, through which 
the fingere shpped m grasping the weight See dpvam- 

Xoyun,, 1883, pp 103-10S 5 Schreiber. Bildar-Atlas, taf 10. 

On pp. 189, 190 of the same number of the dpv. « represented 

a leaden leapmg-weight of a diflerent shape. On a votive disc of 
bronie, found in Sicily, an athlete is represented holding a pair of 
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leaping-weights in his raised and outstretched arms. See GasetU 
arcMohgiqut, 1 (187S). pL 35 , Lenormant's remarks, p. 130 

jg. In later times the leaping-weighu seem to have had the shape of 
our dumb-bells. See MoHumeHU /lUiiiH, S (1851), tov. xxxm.; Ad. 
Botticher, Olympia* p. 108 ry. . » , 

28 . 3. Dionysitu, an Argire. Cp. § 7 <rf thi* chapter and § 2 of 
the next The sculptor is otherwise unknown. Like Gtaucus (J 2) he 
mu-H have flourished soon after 467 B-C. 

26 . 7. some Boeotians of Tanagra also shared In planting the 
colony. Justin (xvi. 3) speaks of Heraclea Pontica as if it were a 
purely Boeotian colony. According to Strabo (xiL p. 542) it was a 

colony of Miletus. r , j 

27 . 2. Simon an Aeginetan, As a contemporary of Gelo and 
Hieto, as well as of the sculptor Dionysius (see § 3 note), Sitnon the 
Aeginetan must have flourished about 488-460 aa Pliny (Nat. hiit. 
xxxiv. 90) mentions a sculptor Simon who made figures of a dog and 
an archer. Cp. Brunn, Gtac^. d. gritch. KiimtUr, i. p. 84. 

27 . 3. the Hippomanes. The story which follows about the 
broiue horse of Phormis is told in substance also by Aelian (Dt mat. 
anim, xir. 18) and Pliny (Sat. hist, xxviii. 181). On the Hippo- 
mancs, see Stephani, in Cemptt Rendu (St. Petersburg), 1864, p. 

26 tg. . 

27 . 6. he chants the words from a book. The book nmy have 
been the Zend Avesta, or at all events some of the h>-mns which ww 
afterwards included in the Zend Avesta. See Darmesteter's introduction 
to his translation of the Zend Avesta, voL i. p. xliL 

27 . 8. Hermes carrying the ram nnder his arm- See note on 


ix. 22. I. , L- • • 

27 8 . Oalliteles. Nothing more is known of this artist. 

27 . 8 ! a herald's staff This is what the Romans called the 
(oduettts. The common form of the caduitus is a staff sumounted by 
a circle, and that again by an incomplete circle, the circles being 
formed by two serpents intertwined. But there are a number of minor 
variations of form. On the various forms of the t.idueeus, see 1 - 
Pteller, AusgfwdhUe Aufidtte, pp. i 47 -t 57 ; and cp. f^rhard, Apu- 
tischf Vasenbilder, plates xl and xiiL ; Sionumemti Jntditi, 8 . ta£ ix. 
Sometimes the serpents which compose the caductus are represented 
locked together in the so-called • knot of Hercules.' See .Migliarini, m 
AnnoH delP Institute, 24 (1852), pp. 105-107, tav. d* agg. F; 
.Macroblus, Saturn. L 19. 16. As to the ‘taot of Hercules,* also 
Pliny, Nat. hist, xxviii 63; Festus, s.v. ‘Cingulo,* p. 63, ed. Muller; 
Athenaeus, xL jx S«> «- On representations of the 'knot Henmlw 
in ancient art, see Stephani, in Cempu Rendu (St Petersburg), 1880, 
p. 32 sag. From these representations it appear^ as my lamented 
friend the late W. Robertson Smith pointed out to me. that the ‘ knot 
of Hercules* U the common ‘sailor's knot* Hence it is absurd to 
suggest, as Stephani does, that the Gordian knot may 
knm of Hercul^- for the 'sailor's knot' is the easiest rf all knots to 
untie. Robertson Smith suggested that the ‘knot of Hercules may 
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have been tbc knot a»ed by the Phoenician uilora; the name icems to 
point to an eastern origin. 

Three andent heralds’ staves (taJmre/) are knonn to be in eaistence. 
They ate of broofe, and all bear inscriptions. They were found in 
Southern Italy. See Th. Mommsen, in Htrmut, 3 (1869), p. 398 sy. 
A figure holding a caJucemi appears on an andent Phrygian monument; 
hence Prof. W. M. Ramsay has conjectured that the “ like so 

many other religious ideas,” came to Greece from Phrygia. See Jomnud 
of HtUenU StuJUs, 3 (1S83), p. 9 ry. The iitducttis also appears on 
Pho en i c ia n monuments. S« Mr. Philippe Berger, in GtuttU Archie- 
logiquf, 6 (t88o), p. 167 ; and for a Carthaginian monument with twro 
cadtuei on it, see ib. 9 (1884,, pL 12. In classical art the tnAucemt is 
generally represented in the hand of Hermes, the herald of the gods; 
but it is also an attribute of Iris, the messenger of the gods. For 
examples of Iris with the taduenu, see Monmmtmti Irntditi, 6. pL $8 ; 
ib. 6 and 7. pL 66; Anmaii dtlT 1859, pL G H ; GaxttU 

nfxhiologigut, lo (t884), pL I3. On a marble cippus found near the 
Fla mini a n Way, the d(^> or jackal-headed Eg>-ptian Anubis is repre¬ 
sented holding a caduteus. Sec AnnoK deW Imztituto, 1 879, Ur. d' agg. 
I, with the remarks of Mr. Marucchi, p. t58 ryy. 

With regard to the meaning of the caduftut, it truy be observed 
that magic virtue seems to hate been ascribed to serpenu intertwined. 
For the soothsa>er Tiresios was said to have been changed from a man 
into a woman in consequence of seeing and wounding two sitakes which 
he found coupling on Cyllene, the sacred mountain of Hermes, and 
he afterwards recovered his former sex b>’ seeing the same snakes 
coupling again (ApoUodonts, iiL 6, 7). At the present day people at 
San Demetrio in Calabria believe that a stick which has touched or 
killed two intertwined serpents has special virtues as an amulet 
(Vtneenso Dorsa, La tmdizione Greto-taEna Mtgii nd e ntlU emUnst 
popolari della Calabria Cileriort,* p. 141). 

Intertwined serpents like those on the caduceas are carted on one 
of the rock-hewn temples of Ellora in India. See Atia/ieJk Researches, 
voL 6, plate facing p. 389 (8vo edition), “ In the district of Kulbargd, 
in the Nix 4 m of Haidardbid’s territories at Wddi, there are to be found 
in every village slabs of limestone placed near Hindu shrines, on which 
are engraved rude images of two serpents entwined beneath a sun, like 
those on the cadmeus of Mercury ” .\otes and Queries, 2 (1885). 

§446). In the neighbourhood of Ilangalor stones carved with repre- 
sentauons of intertwined serpents are worshipped by women. See 
Indian Antiquary, 4 (1875X p. 5, with the plate. 

27 . 8. an inscription on it declares that it waa dedicated by 
Olandaa of Ehegium etc. This inscription has been found. It is 
on two fragments of grey volcanic stone, which were found in the court 
of the Wrestling-School {Palaestra) at Olympia. The inscription is 
mutilated; as restored it runs: 

[rAavK/Jor ^ KdXi«v yt»(«ar fJoArlop fm.V 
[rXa]r«if;s « AvKKtleth 
[tw]» Ep/iJ'P[ij}yr«K. 
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** Gallon, by birth an Elean, made me for Glaucias. GUucIm of 
Rhegiom, the son of Lyccides, (dedicated me) to Hermes.” The dial^ 
and alphabet of the first line, which forms a hexameter, are Elean; but 
the dialect of the tao last lines b Chalcidian, and the alphabet of these 
two last lines b Chalcidian, modified by Ionic influence. From the 
palaet^^phical character of these lines compared with the legends w 
coins of Rhegium, it would seem that the inscription is to be dated 
between 430 and 410 B.C. 



L XX : CaucT. LHtiCtm tm^r, vrw- * *T*7r*^ 

iSas CoUu*, G. D.l. No. 1169! E- Hoffounn, SjUagt Eftgram, Orate. No. 
Aa 10 C*Hon’» date, *cc v, jj. 4 note. 


27 . 9. the other of the EretrUna. The pedestal which supported 
the Eretrian bull is still standing in its original position, about 32 metres 
east of the north-east comer of the temple of Zeus. It b about 11 feet 
long .and is composed of two blocks of Parian marble resPng o** ■ 
substnicture of native sheU-limestone. On the upper surface of the 
pedestal are the marks of the four places where the feet of the bronie 
faiu were fiistcncd. These marks show that the buU faced southward, 
and was represented walking with the two feet of the left side in ^vance. 
A long narrow slit or inebion at the northeast comer of the upper 
surface of the base probably contained a brome ublel with insenpuon. 
On the eastern edge of the upper surface of the pedestal b the following 
inscription, carved in large archaic letters: 

♦•Afotos rffor'f). 

’Kperptii Toi At. 


“Philcsius made (h). The Eretrians (dedicated it) to Zeus." The 
inscription appears to belong to the beginning 

On the pedestal was found one of the bronie eats of the bull, m perfect 
presen-ation. weighing about 6 lbs. A few to ^e north of the 

Mdestal was found one of the horns of the buU; lackmg the point it 
measures about iS inches long and weighs about 20 lbs. Both ear 
and hom may be seen in the Museum at 01 >mpia. 

Sec IHt Imeknftta von Olyrnfif, 2^1 K-T,*". 
TAwflMrut n. 1.17 • Kfttf'WUUi TtlciOftOJ 2. pL xcilw No* 12, 

J, 34 (W. p. 2^. No- 3«; R«u. c. ,-f. No. 

■ , , rritik. BMMautr, No. 26 j RolieTts, Grtti Eptgrafky, 

GrateS No. J521 Kiichhoff. Slnditn our 
^ukUkt'o ^gritcE AIfkakm,' p. ufi ly.; FUvi, ‘Olympia.’ in Boumeisler s 
Dtnkmaltr, p. 1094. 

27 o. will be shown In my description of Phocis. See x. 9. 3 ry. 
27 * 10 gnilty of blood. As to the idea that inanimate objecu 
can incur the guilt of bloodshed, see note on L 28. to. 

S I, a teonze trophy - for a victory over the laicedae- 

moniane etc. According to Pausan.as this battle w^ 

the Aim itself in the reign of Agis (v. 20. 4: vi. 2. 3). Thus the war 
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in the coone of which the battle took place was that of 4ot>399 B.C, 
which Pansanias has nanated elsewhere (v. 8. 3.5). But Xenophon, 
who b oor chief authority for that war {//tiicnica, tiL 2. }i>3i), makes 
no mention of a battle in the Aids. Hence Prti Robert oonjecturet 
that tlK El^ victory commemorated by the trophy in the Aids was 
^ in thb war at all, but that it may have been some success 

acbieted by the Eleans in 418 B.C., when an Elean contingent of 300a 
men joined the jygive army which was operating against the Lacedae¬ 
monians (Thucydides, v. 5^60). As to Pausanias** statement that a 
battle was ^gbt within the Altis, Prof. Robert dismisses it on the 
pound that it b probably a mere onwarrantcd inference from the Cict 
a- trophy stood m the Ahis. See C. Robert, in Hermes, 53 
PP- 454- 429 ' But we have no right to reject Pausanias’s 
eiyres* and repeated sutement on such purely conjectural grounds, 
nte Silence of .Xenophon as to a battle hj the Altis proves little, for 
Paulas may well have had access to other sources. Nor doe* Prof 
Robert's conjecture as to the date of the victory receive any counten- 
an« from Thucydides, who mention* no encounter between the Eleans 
Md *e LaC|^rooniaas in 418 B.C., but on the contrary informs us 
that the hostile armies returned home without coming to a battle. 

• Thrace. This town, not to be confounded 

wrth Mende on the peninsula of Pallene, appears to be mentioned by 
no other wnter. Cp. note on v. a6. i. 


END or VOL, til 


rrimttdh R. a a. Clasx, Lwrrss, Senhux*. 
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